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IITAAS,  Joseph,  bom  Jan.  80,  1847,  at  Dart- 
"^^  ford ;  began  his  career  as  a  chorister  at 
Bochester  Cathedral,  and  was  taught  singing  by 
J.  L.  Hopkins,  the  organist,  and  later  by  Mme. 
Bodda-Pyne.  He  was  for  some  time  a  clerk  in 
Chatham  dockyard,  but  went  to  Milan  in  1869, 
and  studied  under  San  Giovanni.  He  made  his 
d^but  at  one  of  Leslie's  concerts,  Feb.  26, 1871, 
and  sang  '  Annabell  Lee '  in  the  place  of  Sims 
Beeves,  with  great  success,  *  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  only  compelled  by  unanimous  desire  to  repeat 
it,  but  there  was  a  strong  attempt  to  induce  him 
to  sing  it  a  third  time,  which,  however,  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  resist.'  He  played  the  hero 
in  '  Babil  and  Byou '  at  Covent  Garden,  August 
2d,  1872  ;  he  then  went  to  America,  and  played 
in  Miss  Kellogg's  English  Opera  Company.  He 
reappeared  in  England  at  the  Adelphi  under  Carl 
Rosa,  as  Gontran  on  the  production  of  Briill's 
'  Golden  Cross,'  March  2, 1878,  and  was  engaged 
by  Rosa  for  three  years  as  his  principal  tenor 
both  at  Her  Miyesty's  and  in  the  provinces.  His 
principal  parts  were  Rienzi  on  its  production  at 
Her  Majesty's,  Jan.  27,  1879  ;  Raoul,  Feb.  12, 

1879  ;  Wilhelm  Meister  on  the  production  in 
English  of  'Mignon,'  Jan.  12,  1880  ;  Radames 
on  the  production  in  English  of '  Aida,'  Feb.  19, 

1880  ;  also  Faust,  Thaddeus,  Don  C^sar,  etc. 
He  played  at  Her  Majesty's  in  Italian  in  1880, 
and  at  Covent  Garden  (as  Lohengrin)  in  1883. 
He  played  under  Rosa  at  Drury  Lane  in  1883- 
1885,  his  new  parts  being  Edgar  of  Ravenswood, 
April  19,  1884,  and  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux 
on  production  in  London  of  Massenet's  *Manon,' 
May  7,1885.  He  was  very  popular  on  the  stage, 
on  account  of  his  very  fine  voice,  which  was 
said  to  resemble  Giuglini's  in  character,  rather 
than  for  his  dramatic  gift,  since  he  was  a  very 
indifferent  actor.  He  was  equally  popular  in 
.he  concert-room,  where  he  appeared  first  at  the 
Sacred  Harmonic,  in  the  *  Messiah,'  April  4, 1879, 
and  at  the  Philharmonic,  May  21,  1879.  He 
sang  at  all  the  principal  concerts,  and  at  the 
various  Handel  and  provincial  festivals.  He 
sang  also  in  Paris  at  Pasdeloup's  concerts,  April 
6,  1884,  and  at  Brussels  at  the  Bach  and  Handel 
Festival  of  1885.  His  last  important  engage- 
ment was  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1885, 
where  he  sang  in  Dvofdk's  *  Spectre's  Bride,' 
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August 27,  and  Stanford's  'Three Holy  Children,' 
August  28,  on  the  production  of  those  works. 
At  the  Norwich  Festival  of  the  previous  year  he 
had  introduced  'Apollo's  Invocation,'  a  scena 
written  for  him  by  Massenet  He  died  in  London, 
Jan.  16,  1886,  from  a  complication  of  disorders, 
rheumatic  fever,  bronchitis,  and  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  brought  on  from  a  cold  taken  while  fishing. 
He  was  buried  in  West  Hampstead  Cemetery. 
Maas's  'greatest  triumphs  were  gained  in  the 
concert- room  rather  than  on  the  stage.  For 
several  years  he  has  stood  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  tenor  singers,  not  only  by  i-eason  of  his  mag- 
nificent voice,  but  of  his  thoroughly  finished  and 
artistic  style.  ...  By  his  amiable  personal 
character  the  deceased  artist  won  the  esteem  and 
afiection  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship.'^  A  'Maas  Memorial  Prize'  was 
established  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  A.  o. 

MAATSCHAPPIJ  TOT  BEVORDERING 
DER  TOONKUNST.  See  Vereeniging  Voor 
Noord-Nedbklands  Muziekgeschiedenis. 

MABELLINI,  Teodulo,  born  at  Pistoia, 
April  2,  1817,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Istituto 
Reale  Musicale  in  Florence,  and  when  he  was 
only  nineteen  years  of  age,  his  opera,  '  Matilda 
di  Toledo,'  was  given  at  Florence  (1886),  with 
the  result  that  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II. 
gave  the  composer  funds  to  study  under  Mer- 
cadante  at  Novara.  His  second  opera,  'Rolla,' 
was  given  at  Turin  in  1840  with  great  success. 
Mabellini  settled  in  Florence  in  1843,  becoming 
conductor  of  the  Society  Filarmonica,  and 
eventually  court  maestro  di  cappella  and  con- 
ductor at  the  Pergola  (from  1848) ;  from  1859 
to  1887  he  was  professor  in  his  old  school,  and 
his  death  took  place  in  Florence,  March  10, 
1897.  His  other  operas  were :  *  Ginevra  degU 
Almieri  •  (Turin,  1841),  'IlContedi  Savagna' 
(Florence,  1843),  'I  Yeneziani  a  Constantino- 
poli'  (Rome,  1844),  'Maria  di  Francia'  (Flor- 
ence, 1846),  'II  Venturiero '  (with  L.  Giordani, 
Leghorn,  1851),  '  Baldassare '  (Florence,  1852), 
'Fiammetta*  (Florence,  1857).  Two  oratorios, 
'  Eudossia  e  Paolo '  and  '  L'  Ultimo  Giorno  di 
Gerusalemme,'  the  cantatas,  'La  Caccia,'  'II 
Ritomo,'  'Elegiaca,'  'Rafaele  Sanzio,'  'Lo 
Spirito  di  Dante,'  are  among  his  more  important 
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works,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  church 
mnsic.     (Baker  and  Riemann's  Dictionaries.) 

MACBETH.  1.  Tragedy  in  three  acts;  words 
by  Bonget  de  Tlsle  and  Hix,  mosic  by  Chelard. 
Produced  at  the  Academic,  Paris,  June  29, 1827, 
without  success.  In  London,  Sling's  Theatre, 
July  4, 1832. 

2.  Opera  in  four  acts ;  libretto  by  Piaye,  music 
by  Verdi.  Produced  at  the  Pergola,  Florence, 
March  17,  1847 ;  at  Paris,  with  alterations,  at 
the  Th^fttre  Lyrique,  April  21, 1865. 

8.  An  overture  for  orchestra  in  B  minor,  by 
Spohr  (op.  75). 

4.  The  first  act  of  an  opera, '  Macbeth,'  was 
published  by  von  Collin  in  1809;  and  sketches 
by  Beethoven  for  the  oyerture(D  minor, 6-8)and 
first  chorus  therein,  are  given  by  Nottebohm 
in  Mw.  Wochenhlatt,  1879,  No.  10.  o. 

MACBl^TH,  Music  to.  Three  musicians,  of 
varied  eminence,  have  successively  composed 
music  for  Sir  William  Davenant's  additions  to— 
rather  than  alterations  of— Shakespeare's  trag- 
edyofMacbeth.  SirWilliam  designed  to  increase 
its  attractions  for  the  public  by  combining  with 
it  music,  improved  scenery,  and  stage-machin- 
ery. He  died  before  he  could  bring  his  experi- 
ment into  practice ;  but  it  was  carried  out  by  his 
widow  and  son,  at  the  new  theatre  in  Dorset 
Garden  in  1672.  Downes , who  was  then  ,and  for 
many  years  after,  the  prompter  of  the  theatre, 
took  advantage  of  the  information  he  acquired 
through  his  position,  to  write  a  book,  called 
Roscitu  AnglicanuSf  or  an  Etstorical  Heview  of 
the  Stage  (12mo,  1708).  In  this  he  says :  '  The 
tragedy  of  Macbeth,  altered  by  Sir  William 
Davenant,  being  dressed  in  all  its  finery,  as  new 
clothes,  new  scenes,  machines,  as  flying  for  the 
witches,  with  all  the  singing  and  dancing  in  it, 
the  first  composed  by  Mr.  Lock,  the  other  by 
Mr.  Channell  and  Mr.  Priest,  it  being  all  excel- 
lently performed,  being  in  the  nature  of  an 
Opera,  it  recompensed  double  the  expenses; 
it  proves  still  a  lasting  play.' 

Downes  is  the  only  contemporary  authority 
who  refers  to  the  authorship;  but  the  Hon. 
Roger  North,  an  accomplished  musician,  re- 
marks generally, '  in  music, Matthew  Locke  had 
a  robust  vein,'  a  criticism  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  music  in  '  Macbeth.'  Immediately  after 
'  Bfacbeth, 'Matthew  Locke  composed  the  instru- 
mental music  for  Shakespeare's '  Tempest,'  pro- 
duced in  1673 ;  also  the  vocal  music  for  Shad- 
well's  •  Psyche '  In  Feb.  1673-74.  These  were 
published  by  him  in  1675 ;  but  music  for  witches 
was  not  well  'suited  for  private  use,  and  the 
Macbeth  music  remained  in  manuscript  until 
after  his  death  in  1677.  These  three  are  Locke' s 
only  known  productions  for  the  theatre,  and 
they  were  all  parodied  by  a  contemporary,  one 
Thomas  Duffett.  The  parody  upon  *  Macbeth '  is 
'  An  Epilogue  spoken  by  Heccate  and  the  three 
witches,  according  to  the  famous  Mode  of  Mac- 
beth,' printed  with  a  farce  called '  The  Empress 


of  Morocco,'  4to,1674.  That  upon '  The  Tempest' 
is  entitled  '  The  Mock  Tempest,'  4to,  1675 ;  and 
that  upon '  Psyche '  is  called  *  Psyche  Debanch'd ,' 
4to,  1678.  Stage  parodies  are  only  written  and 
accepted  upon  works  that  have  been  snooessful, 
and  although  the  music  in  '  Macbeth '  was  111 
adapted  forprivate  use,owingto  its  subject,  that 
of '  Psyche '  had  a  long-continued  and  widely 
spread  popularity.  Two  of  the  vocal  pieces, 
'  The  delights  of  the  bottle '  and  '  All  Joy  to  fair 
Psyche,'  were  lengthened  into  penny  ballads,  to 
be  sung  in  the  streets,  and  several  other  ballads 
which  were  written  to  the  tune  of  the  first  are 
still  extant— such  as  '  The  Prodigal  Son,'  '  The 
Wine  Cooper's  Delight,'  etc.  Matthew  Locke's 
robust  vein  is  equallycharacterised  in  these  airs. 
(See  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time  (orig. 
ed.),U.  498^1.) 

The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  why 
modem  musiciansshould  have  doubted  Matthew 
Locke's  authorship  of  the  music  in '  Macbeth '  is 
that  a  manuscript  score  of  it  exists  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Henry  Purcell.  His  autograph  seems 
to  have  been  tolerably  well  ascertained.  First, 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes  recorded  his  judgment  by 
writing  on  the  manuscript '  Purcell 's  score  of 
y«  music  in  Macbeth,  also  the  score  from  whence 
it  was  printed  under  Mat.  Lock's  name. '  It  may 
be  conceded  that  the  score  is  in  Purcell's  hand- 
writing, and  that  it  is  the  one  from  which  Dr. 
Boyce  had  then  printed  the  music  for  the  first 
time,  assigning  its  composition  to  Mat.  Locke. 
The  present  possessor  of  this  MS.  is  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  one  of  the  most  careful  of  antiqua- 
ries, as  well  as  one  intimately  acquainted  with 
Purcell's  style,  and  with  his  numerous  works. 
The  means  of  Judging  equally  well  of  Locke's 
music  for  the  theatre,  are  not  to  be  had,  for 
want  of  examples,  especially  if '  Macbeth '  is  to 
be  deducted  from  thqm.  But  there  remains  the 
inexorable  logic  of  dates  to  prove  that,  although 
the  manuscript  be  in  Purcell's  handwriting,  he 
could  not  have  been  the  composer  of  a  work 
which  was  produced  on  the  stage  when  he  was 
only  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Henry  Purcell 
was  bom  in  1658,  and  died  in  Nov.  1695,  aged 
thirty-seven.  A  sufficient  reason  for  Purcell's 
having  made  a  transcript  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  called  upon  to  write  music 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  that  in  'Mac- 
beth,' for  the  sorceress  in  '  Dido  and  ^neas,' 
with  '  choral  responses  and  wild  laughter  of  the 
infernal  spirits.'  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  conventionality,  but  not  amounting  to  plagi- 
arism, in  the  treatment  of  demoniacal  music. 
This  has  been  remarked  in  the  music  to  Middle- 
ton's  play  of  'The  Witch,'  in  Eccles's  music 
to  'Macbeth'  and  in  Purcell's  own  music  to 
'  Dido  and  iEneas.'  Of  the  last,  G.  Hogarth 
says :  '  The  little  duet  in  this  scene,  between 
two  of  the  witches,  "  But  ere  we  this  perform," 
is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  of  contrivance, 
and  easy  flow  of  melody ;  and  the  full  chorus 
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which  follows,  and  conclades  the  scene,  has  the 
broad  simplicity  of  Matthew  Locke  {Memoirs 
of  the  Musical  Drama^  i.  151).  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins states  that  Purcell  wrote  the  music  to  *  Dido 
and  MneBA  *  *  at  the  age  of  nineteen/  and  that 
he  composed  it  for  the  Mr.  Josias  Priest,  who 
was  concerned  in  the  production  of  '  Macbeth ' 
with  Locke.  But  Sir  John  was  mistaken  as  to 
Purcell'sage^and  as  to '  Dido  and  Mneas '  having 
been  performed  at  Priest's  house  in  Leicester 
Fields.  [The  latest  evidence  is  in  favour  of  some 
date  between  1688  and  1690.  See  Pubcbll.] 
The  study  of  sacred  and  of  chamber  music  had 
so  predominated  in  Purcell's  musical  education, 
that  with  all  his  genius,  when  first  writing  for 
the  stage,  he  would  naturally  desire  a  dramatic 
model  to  improve  upon.  This  was  easily  to  be 
obtained  through  Mr.  Priest,  whose  connection 
with  the  theatre  would  enable  him  to  borrow 
Locke's  score  to  be  copied.  Dr.W.H.Gummings 
submitted  the  'Macbeth'  MS.  to  Mr.  Netherclift, 
the  well-known  expert, '  who  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  had  a  certain  boyish  resemblance 
to  facsimiles  of  Purcell's  after-writings,  but  not 
sufficient  of  itself  for  him  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  as  to  the  identity  of  authorship.'  This 
'  boyish  resemblance  '  is  precisely  what  might 
have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances 
above  detailed .  E!very  young  composer  requires 
some  mod^l  to  start  upon.  Just  as  the  early  works 
of  Beethoven  remind  us  of  his  model,  Mozart. 

Eccles's  music  for  '  Macbeth '  is  to  be  found 
in  score  in  the  British  Museum  (Add  MS. 
No.  12,219).  It  was  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  in  1696.  As  this  was  the  year 
after  Purcell's  death,  the  date  disposes  of  the 
myth  of  Purcell's  having  had  any  hand  in  after- 
improving  it.  As  Eccles's  music  is  not  the 
music  of  *  Biacbeth,'  it  must  stand  or  fall  upon 
.its  own  merits.  It  was  much  admired  by  W. 
Linley,  who  edited  'Dramatic  Songs'  in,  or 
for,  Shakespeare's  plays ;  but  in  the  more  trust- 
worthy judgment  of  Ihr.  Cummings, '  it  abounds 
in  wearisome  and  uninteresting  imitative 
phrases ' ;  and  again  the  same  authority  says, 
'  Eccles  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the 
music  accredited  to  Locke;  the  former  is  so 
extremely  laboured  and  diffuse,  the  latter  so 
much  more  dramatic  and  effective  in  its  con- 
ciseness and  simplicity'  {Concordiaf  Nov.  27, 
1876). 

(See  also  Musical  Times,  1882,  p.  259,  where 
Dr.W.H.  Cummings  states  the  arguments  which 
have  brought  him  to  the  belief  that  the  '  Mac- 
beth '  Music  is  by  Purcell.) 

Of  Richard  Leveridge's  claim,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  composed  new  music  for  the  2nd 
act  of  'Macbeth'  in  or  about  1708.  It  has 
since  passed  completely  into  oblivion,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  say  anything  more  about  it.  w.  c. 

MACBETH,  Allan,  bom  in  Greenock, 
March  13, 1856,  received  his  musical  education 
chiefly  in  Germany,  studying  at  the  Leipzig 


Conservatorinm  under  F.  Richter,  Jadassohn, 
and  Beinecke  in  1875-76.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  conductor  to  the  Glasgow  Choral 
Union,  but  resigned  the  post  in  1887.  He  has 
been  organist  of  various  churches  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  being  appointed  to  St.  George's- 
in-the-Fields  Established  Church  in  1884. 
He  was  appointed  principal  of  the  music  school 
connected  with  the  Glasgow  Athensum  in  1890. 
Mr.  Macbeth,  in  spite  of  much  occupation  of 
his  time  in  teaching  (pianoforte  and  singing), 
has  found  leisure  for  composition,  for  which  he 
has  a  decided  gift.  He  has  written  a  number 
of'  pleasing  pianoforte  pieces,  besides  two  or 
three  orchestral  movements  played  at  the  Choral 
Union  Concerts,  and  since  transcribed  for  piano. 
As  a  song-writer,  Mr.  Macbeth  has  generally 
been  very  successful,  and  he  has  besides  ably 
arranged  for  voices  several  Scots  melodies,  as 
well  as  written  some  original  part-songs.  [His 
cantata,  'The  Land  of  Glory,'  won  a  prize 
given  by  the  Glasgow  Society  of  Musicians, 
and  was  performed  in  1890.  Some  other 
cantatas,  short  orchestral  pieces,  and  chamber 
music,  are  among  his  works,  as  well  as  in- 
cidental music  to  a  play  '  Bruce  (Lord  of  the 
Isles).']  He  has  an  operetta  in  MS.,  'The 
Duke's  Doctor.'  w.  h*- 

MacCABTHY,  Maud,  violinist,  was  bom 
on  July  4,  1884,  at  Clonmel,  Ireland.  She 
showed  musical  proclivities  at  a  very  early  age, 
but  was  not  sent  to  a  musical  college,  her 
parents  preferring  to  place  her  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sefior  Arbds.  With  him  she  studied 
from  the  age  of  eight  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
made  her  d€but  in  London  in  1894,  after  which 
followed  two  years  of  further  study  uninter- 
rupted by  a  single  public  performance.  Thus 
leisure  was  always  allowed  to  her  for  the 
maturing  of  her  musical  gifts,  and  a  style 
formed  from  which  the  note  of  feverish  effort 
is  absent,  and  which  therefore  lends  itself  well 
to  the  interpretation  of  classical  compositions. 
She  plays  practically  the  whole  violin  reper- 
toire, including  the  concertos  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  and  Tchaikovsky,  and  has  performed 
frequently  since  1896  at  the  principal  orchestral 
concerts  in  London,  at  the  Saturday  Concerts 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  (during  her  American 
tour)  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  etc.  Her 
hand  is  so  small  that  her  violins  have  to  be 
specially  mounted  for  her,  but  she  shows  no 
want  of  power  or  of  technical  mastery.  She  for- 
merly played  upon  a  Peter  Guameri  violin,  but 
at  present  uses  a  Nicolo  Gagliano.     w.  w.  c. 

MacCUNN,  Hakish,  son  of  James  Mac- 
Cunn, .  shipowner,  of  Greenock,  bom  there, 
March  22, 1868,  showed  an  early  aptitude  for 
music,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  in  1883,  won  a  scholarship  for  com- 
position. He  was  a  pupil  there  of  Sir  Hubert 
Parry,  and  resigned  his  scholarship  in  1886. 
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An  overture  (aee  below)  was  giyen  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  Oct  1885,  but  it  was  not  until  1887 
that  his  name  became  widely  known,  from  the 
success  of  his  overture,  *  Land  of  the  Mountain 
and  Flood,'  produced  at  the  same  place.  It 
was  at  once  evident  that  the  young  composer 
had  a  strongly  individual  note  of  his  own,  and 
in  quick  succession  other  orchestral  works  were 
brought  forward,  for  the  most  part  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  his  first  cantata,  'Lord  Ullin's 
Daughter,'  was  given  on  Feb.  18,  1888.  In 
that  year  he  was  commissioned  to  write  a 
cantata  for  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union ;  this 
was  'The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'  given  at 
Glasgow,  Dec.  18,  1888,  and  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Feb.  16,  1889.  *  Bonny  Kilmeny  '  had 
been  given  at  one  of  Paterson's  concerts  in  Edin- 
burgh three  dayn  before ;  and  in  1888  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  at  the  Royal  College,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1 894.  A  series  of 
orchestral  concerts  was  given  in  the  same  year  in 
the  studio  of  John  Pettie,  R.A.,  whoee  daughter 
he  married  in  1 889.  In  1 894  his  opera,  *  Jeanie 
Deans,'  was  produced  by  the  Royal  Carl  Rosa 
Company  in  Edinburgh,  and  performed  in 
London  by  the  same  company,  after  much 
success  throughout  the  provinces,  on  Jan.  22, 
1896.  He  was  for  some  years  connected  with 
this  company  as  conductor,  and  has  had  much 
experience  in  operatic  and  other  conducting. 
He  directed  the  production  in  English  of  many 
of  the  later  works  of  Wagner,  including  'Tristan ' 
and  'Siegfried,'  as  well  as  the  stock  repertory. 
After  the  death  of  Sullivan,  during  the  last 
seasons  of  the  Savoy  Theatre  as  a  home  of 
English  light  opera,  he  conducted  the  run  of 
'Merrie  England'  and  'A  Princess  of  Ken- 
sington.' Since  the  dispersal  of  the  company, 
he  has  conducted  various  musical  comedies 
and  similar  things.  His  compositions  show  a 
strongly  national  colouring,  and  certain  sides 
of  Scottish  music,  particularly  those  which  deal 
with  the  more  intimate  and  tender  emotions, 
had  scarcely  been  brought  into  the  world  of 
artistic  or  'composed'  music  until  his  time. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works : — 

OPEBAS.  eto. 

'  JcAole  Deans'  Oit»«tto  by  Joaeph  Bennett),  In  four aote,  I^oeam 
Theatre.  Bdlnburgb,  Not.  15,  1W4. 

'DUrmid':  Gmnd  opom  In  four  aota,  libretto  by  the  Duke  of 
Anyll  (then  Marquie  of  Lome),  Corent  Gerden  Theatre,  Oct.  28, 
18B7.  ThU  U  underatood  to  be  part  of  a  projected  trilogy,  the  reet 
of  wblob  hae  not  yet  seen  the  light. 

'The  Maaque  of  War  and  Peace'  (libretto  by  Looia  N.  Purker), 

[Tea  at  a  tlngl«  special  performance  for  the  benefit  of  ttie  Honae- 

>ld  Troops,  Her  Majeaty's  Theatre.  Feb.  13. 1900. 

"The  Goldeu  Olrl,  muaioal  oomedr,  written  by  Oaptaln  Basil 
Hood ;  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatn,  Birmingham, 
▲ngu*^  '•  1W)6  (not  yet  performed  in  London). 

CANTATAS,  BALLADS,  etc.  (for  Choir  and  Orabortra). 

'  Lord  UUln's  Daughter.'  CrysUl  Palaoe.  Feb.  18. 1388. 

'The  I*y  of  the  Last  Mlustrel.'  with  soli,  Glasgow  Chonl  Uniom, 
Dee.  18. 1888 :  Cryslal  RUaoe,  Feb.  16. 1889. 

'Bonny  KUmeny.'  with  aoli.  Pnterson'a  Conoerts,  Edinburgh. 
Dec.  IS,  1888.  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  8. 188B. 

'The  Cameronlan's  Dream.'  with  baritone  solo,  P»teraon'a  Con- 
eerta,  Bdinbnrgh.  Jan.  27, 1890 ;  Crystal  Palace.  Die.  8. 188a 

'Qaoen  Hynde  of  Caledon,'  with  soil,  Ghiagow  C3iond  Union. 
Jan.  88. 1893;  Crystal  Pftlace.  March  6. 1892. 

'The  Death  of  Paroy  Beed.'  for  male  chonu  and  mvhestra.  not 
yet  performed. 

'  The  Wreck  of  the  Hespems.'  produced  with  piotorial  illostra- 
tlons  at  the  Coliaeom  Theatre,  August  98. 1906b 
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'dor  Mber.'  CryetalPlalaee.  Oct  27. 188S. 

•TtieLMidof  th«MovutalBaDdFlood.'Crystal  Fklaee.  NeT.lhl«7. 

'Hie  Ship o'  the  Piead.'  BeoMshal  ConcerU.  Feb.  SI.  1888;  Cryetal 
Palaee.  April  21,  ISttl 

'The  Dowie  Dens  o'  Tanow.'  Crystal  Fklace.  Oct.  IS,  1888. 

'Highland  Mamortee,'  three  deMripUve  pleeas.  Crystal  Ptalaae, 
Macch  U.  1887,  and  at  the  PbUhannonlc  oo  May  90  of  the  same  year. 

Theee  oTerturea,  etc.  were  frequently  played  at  other  oonearta 
beeides  those  meutioDed,  and  were  stock  ]^eoes  for  sereral  yean. 

ftalmVIII.,  forehemsaiMloKgaa.  was  performed  at  the  Olaegow 
BshibiUun  of  1901. 
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M 'DONALD,  Malcolm,  a  Scottish  composer 
of  Strathspeys  of  some  note  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  Little  is  known  of 
his  personal  history  save  that  he  was  associated 
with  the  Gow  family,  and  that  he  lived  (and 
probably  died)  at  Inver,  the  birthplace  of  Kiel 
Gow.  A  footnote  in  The  Beauties  of  Niel  Oow 
states  that  he  played  the  violoncello  in  Gow's 
band  at  Edinburgh.  His  published  collections 
of  Strathspey  reels  number  four.  The  first  in 
oblong  folio  was  published  in  1788 ;  2nd  in  folio, 
circa  1789  ;  8rd  folio,  drca  1792  ;  a  4th  folio, 
circa  1797.  f.  k. 

M 'DONALD,. Peter,  a  Scottish  minister  and 
son  of  one,  bom  in  the  Manse  of  Durness  in 
Sutherland,  N.B.,  Aphl  22,  1729.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrews,  and  ordained  minister 
of  Eilmore  in  Argyleshire,  Oct  12,  1756.  He 
remained  in  this  position  for  sixty -nine  years, 
and  died  Sept.  25,  1824.  He  was  one  of  a 
musical  family,  and  was  a  skilled  performer  on 
the  violin.  He  is  deserving  of  remembrance  for 
his  valuable  work  (the  first  attempt  at  such  a 
gathering),  a '  Collection  of  Highland  Vocal  Airs, ' 
issued  in  Edinburgh  in  1783.  In  his  preface 
he  mentions  that  a  number  of  the  melodies  were 
noted  down  by  his  brother  Joseph  (bom  Feb. 
26,  1739,  died  1762),  also  a  clever  musician, 
who  left  Scotland  for  India  in  1760.  Joseph 
was  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Theory  of 
the  Scots  Highland  Bagpipe,  which  forms  part 
of  a  work,  a  Collection  of  Bagpipe  Music,  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh  in  1808.  F.  K. 

MacDOWELL,  Edward  Alexander,  Ameri- 
can composer  and  pianist,  bom  in  New  York 
City,  Dec.  18,  1861.  He  is  descended  from  a 
Quaker  family  of  Scotch- Irish  extraction  that 
emigrated  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.  As  a  boy  he  studied  the  piano- 
forte with  Juan  Buitrago,  a  South  American,  and 
Pablo  Desvemine,  a  Cuban,  and  for  a  brief  space 
with  Teresa  Carre&o,  a  native  of  Venezuela. 
The  nationality  of  these  early  teachers  is  recorded 
to  enable  the  curious  to  study  or  speculate  on 
the  influences  which,  with  the  varied  training 
received  in  Europe,  may  have  helped  to  shape 
the  artistic  character  of  MacDowell,  who,  though 
entitled  to  rank  with  contemporary  composers 
of  the  highest  class  irrespective  of  country,  is  yet 
specially  significant  as  a  representative  of  the 
best  that  America  has  produced  in  music.  His 
European  studies  were  varied.  In  1876  he 
became  a  pupil  of  Savard  in  composition,  and 
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Marmontel  in  pianoforte  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
yatoire.  For  three  years  he  remained  onder 
French  influences,  then  exchanged  them  for 
German,  going  first  to  Stuttgart  to  Lebert ;  but 
wearying  of  that  teacher's  pedagogic  methods,in 
less  than  a  month,  he  went  to  Wiesbaden,  where 
he  studied  with  Louis  Ehlert  during  the  summer 
months  of  1882.  In  the  autumn  he  Joined  the 
pianoforte  class  of  Earl  Heymann  at  the  Con- 
servatorium,  and  the  class  in  composition  under 
Joachim  Raff,  director  of  the  institution.  The 
admiration  which  he  felt  for  Raff's  music,  and 
the  attachm  en  t  which  sprang  up  between  master 
and  pupil  were  among  the  strongest  influences 
which  shaped  his  creative  career,  and  speak  out 
of  much  of  his  music,  especially  the  first  suite 
for  orchestra,  op.  42.  On  Heymann 's  departure 
from  the  Conservatorium  MacDowell  was  a 
candidate  for  the  position  vacated  by  him,  but 
failed  of  appointment,  ostensibly  because  of  his 
youthf  ulness,  probably  because  of  his  adherence 
to  the  romantic  ideals  exemplified  in  Heymann's 
playing.  Thereupon  he  went  to  Darmstadt  as 
chief  teacher  at  the  Conservatorium  there.  The 
duties  were  onerous,  and  the  compensation  in- 
adequate. MacDowell  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  stay  in  Germany  as  a  country  more  congenial 
to  his  artistic  nature  than  his  native  land.  He 
returned  to  Frankfort  as  a  private  teacher.  In 
1882,  at  the  instance  of  Raff,  he  went  to  Weimar 
to  visit  Liszt.  He  played  his  first  concerto  for 
that  master  with  D' Albert  at  the  second  piano- 
forte, and  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ap- 
proaching meeting  of  the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher 
Musikverein  at  Zurich.  There  he  played  his 
first  Pianoforte  Suite.  Raff  died  shortly  after, 
and  MacDowell  set  up  a  home  in  Wiesbaden, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  composition  for 
four  years,  that  is,  till  1887.  Then  he  went  to 
America,  settled  in  Boston,  taught  and  gave 
concerts,  producing  his  two  pianoforte  concertos 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston, 
and  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  in  New 
York.  [The  second  concerto  was  played  by  the 
composer  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  London, 
on  May  14,  1903.]  In  1896  he  was  called  to 
Columbia  University  in  New  York  to  fill  the 
chair  of  music,— a  new  foundation.  He  re- 
mained professor  at  the  institution  until  Janu- 
ary 1904,  when  he  resigned  the  post  because  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  faculty  touching  the 
proper  footing  of  music  and  the  fine  arts  in  the 
curriculum.  For  two  years  he  was  conductor 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Olee  Club,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  male  choruses  in  the  United  States. 
Princeton  University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Mus.  Doc.  Mr.  MacDowell's  career  ended  in  the 
spring  of  1905,  when  overwork  and  insomnia, 
the  consequence  of  morbid  worry  over  disa- 
greeable experiences,  brought  on  what  eminent 
medical  specialists  pronounced  to  be  a  hopeless 
case  of  cerebral  collapse. 


When  Mr.  MacDowell  went  to  Boston  he  gave 
a  healthy  impulse  to  American  composition, 
chiefly  through  the  performances  of  his  works 
which  had  been  stimulated  by  his  return  to 
his  native  land,  but  also  by  the  attitude  which 
he  assumed  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
American  composer  by  the  American  public  and 
press.  He  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to  their 
segregation  for  the  purpose  either  of  laudation 
or  condemnation.  Naturally  this  came  some- 
what easier  to  him  than  to  some  of  his  fellows. 
He  had  grown  artistically  into  man's  estate  in 
Germany , and  had  won  quite  as  much  recognition 
there  as  he  found  waiting  for  him  in  America 
when  he  returned  thither.  It  deserves  to  be 
said  that  he  found  his  position  upheld  by  the 
majority  of  American  musicians  worthy  of  as- 
sociation with  him .  As  a  composer  BfacDowell 
is  a  romanticist.  He  believes  in  poetical  sug- 
gestion and  programmatic  titles.  But  a  musical 
cartoonist  he  is  not.  He  aims  at  depicting  the 
moods  of  things,  and  the  moods  awakened  by 
things  rather  than  the  things  themselves.  He 
is  fond  of  subjects  and  titles  which,  like  those 
of  his  master  Raff,  smack  of  the  woods ; — not 
the  greenwood  of  the  English  ballads,  but  the 
haunted  forests  of  Germany,  in  which  nymphs 
and  dryads  hold  their  revels  and  kobolds  frolic. 
The  supematuralism  which  is  an  ineradicable 
element  of  German  romanticism,  breathes 
through  his  first  suite  for  orchestra.  In  his  sec- 
ond suite,  entitled  'Indian,'  he  makes  use  of 
aboriginal  American  idioms,  forming  his  princi- 
pal themes  out  of  variants  of  Indian  melodies, — 
a  harvest^ong,  war-song,  and  women's  dance 
of  the  Iroquois,  and  a  love-song  of  the  lowas. 
A  similar  device  is  practised  in  the  first  of  his 
'Woodland  Sketches'  for  pianoforte,  op.  51, 
which  has  a  melody  of  the  Brotherton  Indians 
as  its  theme.  Mr.  MacDowell  was  contempo- 
raneous with  Dvorak  in  thus  calling  attention 
to  the  existence  of  native  American  folk-song 
elements  capable  of  use  in  a  characteristic  body 
of  artistic  music,  though,  unlike  the  composer 
of  the  symphony  *  From  the  New  World,'  he 
never  permitted  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the 
melodic  idioms  of  the  negro  slave.  His '  Indian ' 
suite,  op.  48,  first  played  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  New  York  in  Jan.  1896, 
was  fully  sketched  before  DvoHk's  symphony 
appeared,  though  it  was  not  performed  till 
three  years  afterwards,  the  composer  wishing  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  what  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  world,  was  a  new  kind  of  music.  As 
for  the  rest:  great  concentration,  refined  and 
highly  emotionalised  harmonisation,  exalted 
poetical  feeling  and  a  spirit  of  breezy  freshness 
are  the  characteristics  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  MacDowell's  compositions  for  the  piano- 
forte. Ho  withheld  his  first  eight  numbered 
works  from  his  publishers,  and  subsequently 
destroyed  them.  His  published  works  are  as 
follows : — 


MACE 


M'EWEN 


WORKS  WITH  OPITB  NUMBOS 
Op. 

9.  Two  Old  Songs. 
10.  Fliat  Mudem  daiU  for  Ptanoforto. 

11  k  la.  Alhniu  lit  fltafloDfi. 

15.  Fri-iluiJiv  ^ti<t  Ku^ua  fur  iliiiufix  te. 
14.  SblhujiI  Mi'il^ni  Auit«-  for  Plunofult*. 
1ft.  PJnt  Cimo^iti.  Ill  A  inJnor,  Uw  tfUiscfnri*  a^dl  OnibMltnL 

16.  Samlet.*  Imp  Pi«U'4oj-Xo. 

17.  Tw-'  FftnLMtiv-  t*l»i:«m  furConowrt  Vm.  ttx  PUmjfurl*. 
1&  B»r-Trt.]li!  in  F  4tul  Hitmeifnik«  In  A  for  ruucdarUiL 
19.  WaIiI  Idrllan,  fur  PlftUufi^rtc. 
30.  Tbr^-o  l't>*tii*[  fur  Puini'lort*,  frmr  hindi. 
SI.  Sfinu  Pii-turea.  ati€i  HC.  An.«*-rMii.  tor  PtaBofofti^  loUT 
S.   '  Hmiilat  q^H  J  Ufhcllii..'  Twu  PmIij*'  f^T  Drchwtn,. 
S3.  9B£i>Qd  Lijui^crtv  lo  D  mlruif  for  {^iftaofurLs  uid  OrBtaiMtnL 
Si.  FoiurOum|K»itktiia  tat  rUnufoitiL 

29.  "lARMlot  KtKl  Klfeitt*,'  Bjiaph'jnlQ  Pwiid  for  Orch™  tnu 

96.  '  From  an  Old  OattIcq  ' ;  its  Bod^b. 

27.  Tbnw  Bonfi  tor  K«Jhi  Chori». 

SS.  ttU  Kljla  after  Qofitli«.  for  Piianuforta. 

89.  *  [y»fuLii.' ;  third  i^mplionlc  fNj*m  for  OrclnMtj». 

50.  'The  ^nJMi^au*'  and  '  Lurrlr  A  Id  a',;    tvQ  Fnf  niMrts  from  th« 

'H-nif  '4  Eldljiikil/  fc>r  Li^rirhfstr*. 

51.  SlJE  FiMiuftttfter  ll«iii«fur  tb«  Fiuuifort*. 
n.  Puar  Utile  Pimiub,  for  PUnoforta. 

S3.  Ttarae  Songa. 
34.  Two  Songs. 

39.  Romsnos  for  TiolonosUo  with  Orehsrttml  AeoompuiiBant 

36.  Etude  de  Coneeri,  for  PUnoforie. 

37.  '  Lee  Orientales' ;  Three  Pieces  for  Pimnoforte. 

38.  '  irsrionettee' ;  Six  Little  Pieces  (or  the  Pianoforte^ 
S9.  Twelve  Studies  (or  the  Pianoforte. 

40.  8iz  Lore  Songs. 

41.  Two  Songs  for  Ha.1e  Chorae. 

42.  Suite  No.  1,  (or  Orchestra. 

43.  Two  Northern  Songs  for  Mixed  Choma. 

44.  Barcarolle :  Song  (or  Mixed  Choma. 
49.  SonmU  Tr»fr<o»  (No.  V.'ar  Pianoforte. 

46.  Twelve  Vlrt.3  i»:>  stu  lu^  fnr  the  Pianoforte. 

47.  Bight  t*.j!4it». 

48.  Secuud  1-  ludLnn  i  ^uLtt*  for  Orchestra. 

40.  (Bom«  danc<9  pabiLihtNl  In  a  Boelon  CoUectloiL) 

80.  B^ud  BunatA,. "  £j>i]lai,/  tur  Piaaoforte. 

81.  'Wooilland  g.kiirk'hos '  li^r  Plano(orte. 

82.  Tfar*«  CbiiraMe  for  MaJr  Voices. 

83.  T«r(t  Uboruae*  fur  Ma1«  Vnloes. 
64.  Tiru  ( ibomans  fen-  MsJ«  Vuiiies. 
80.  *ae*  l*io«s '  lot  FiaJiofurte. 
86.  Poor  i+iiufs. 

97.  Think  HituriU.  "  Nor»«,'  for  Plaoofort*. 

88b  Thrpt  *.«u«i- 

89.  P^utth  j^.'UaU,  '  K^IU.\'  fnr  Pianoforte. 

60.  Itietsm  bong*. 

61.  '  Pirc^tde  Tales.'  (or  Pianoforte. 

62.  '  New  England  Idyls '  (or  Pianoforte. 

WORKS  wrmouT  opus  NUMBEBS 

Two  Bangs  from  tlie  Thitteenth  Century,  (or  Male  Choma. 
Six  little  Pieces  after  Sketches  by  J.  S.  Bach,  (or  Pianoforte. 
Tech-ucal  exercises  (or  the  Piano(orte  (Two  Books). 
Culuiiibla  College  Songs. 
Many  Trauscriptions  o(  old  harpsichord  mnaie.      g     £^  jj^^ 

[A  very  enthusiastic  monograph  on  Mac- 
Dowell,  by  Lawrence  Oilman,  was  published  by 
John  Lane  in  London  and  New  York  in  1906.] 

MACE,  Thomas,  born  at  Cambridge  about 
1619,  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  author  of  a  remarkable  book 
published  (in  small  folio,  272  pp. ,  besides  18  pp. 
of  prefatory  matter)  in  1676,  entitled  Mu8ick*3 
Monument ;  or,  A  Rc^niemhran/^er  of  the  best  Practi- 
cal Mustek,  both  Divine  and  Civil,  that  Juts  ever 
been  known  to  Juive  been  in  the  world,  the  first 
part  of  which  treats  of  the  then  condition  of 
parochial  psalmody  and  cathedral  music  and  the 
means  of  improving  their  performance ;  the 
second  of  the  lute,  including  directions  for 
choosing,  tuning,  repairing,  performing  on  and 
composing  for  the  instrument,  with  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  tablature  and  numerous  lessons  ; 
and  the  third  of  the  viol  and  of  music  generally, 
with  other  curious  matter.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  quaint,  familiar  style,  intermingled  with  a 
profusion  of  strangely  compounded  terms,  and 
produces  a  striking  impression  of  the  author's 
love  of  his  art  and  his  devout  and  amiable 
disposition.  It  was  published  by  subscription 
at  12s.  per  copy  in  sheets.     A  lengthy  epitome 


of  it  is  given  in  Hawkins's  iTu^ory,  pp.  727-788, 
Novello's  edition.  A  few  scanty  biographical 
liarticulars  are  culled  from  it,  viz.  that  Mace 
married  in  or  shortly  after  1636  ;  that  before 
the  marriage  his  wife  resided  in  Yorkshire,  he 
in  Cambridge ;  that  in  1644  he  was  in  York 
during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Parliamentary 
army  ;  that  in  consequence  of  having  broken 
both  arms  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  shake 
upon  the  lute  in  an  irregular  manner  ;  that  he 
invented  a  '  table  organ '  (described  in  his  book, 
with  an  engraving)  to  accompany  a  *  consort  of 
viols ' ;  that  in  consequence  of  partial  deafness, 
rendering  the  soft  tones  of  the  lute  inaudible  to 
him,  he  in  1672  invented  a  lute  of  fifty  strings, 
which  he  termed  the  Dyphone,  or  Double  Lute  ; 
that  he  had  a  family,  and  that  his  youngest  son, 
John,  learned  in  1672  to  play  well  upon  the  lute 
almost  solely  by  the  perusal  of  the  MS.  of  his 
book  [see  Immtns,  John]  ;  that  the  writing  of 
the  work  was  not  commenced  until  after  Christ- 
mas, 1671,  and  it  was  licensed  for  publication 
May  5,  1675  ;  and  lastly  that  owing  to  his  in- 
creased deafness,  which  we  may  presume  prevented 
him  pursuing  his  profession,  he  was  in  somewhat 
straitened  circumstances.  Hawkins  asserts  that 
Mace  was  bom  in  1613,  evidently  arriving  at 
that  conclusion  from  the  inscription  beneath  the 
portrait  (engraved  by  Faithome  after  Cooke) 
prefixed  to  his  book,  *  .£tat.  sus.  63. '  The  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  but  1709  is  conjectured. 
See  an  important  advertisement  in  the  Bagford 
Collection  (HarL  MS.  5936  (384)).  [Mace  was 
further  responsible  for  another  quaint  work, 
Profit,  conveniency  and  pleasure  to  the  whole 
Nation,  being  a  short  raiional  diaoouru  UUely 
presented  to  His  Majesty  concerning  the  High- 
ways of  England,  etc.  1675.  A  copy  is  in  the 
British  Museum,     f.  k.]  w.  h.  h. 

M'EWEN,  John  Blackwood,  bom  at 
Hawick,  April  13, 1 868,  educated  at  the  Glasgow 
High  School,  the  Glasgow  University,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  has  the  degree 
of  M.A.  of  Glasgow,  and  is  a  F.R.A.M.  He 
was  professor  and  lecturer  at  the  Glasgow 
Athenseum,  in  1896-98,  and  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  harmony  and  composition  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  from  the  latter  year.  His 
works  are  numerous  and  important,  but  though 
many  have  been  performed,  only  a  few  are 
published  ;  among  these  are  a  piano  sonata  in 
E  minor,  a  string  quartet  in  A  minor,  six 
Highland  dances  for  violin  and  piano,  and  two 
sets  of  part-songs.  His  choral  works  include 
a  *  Scene  from  Hellas'  for  female  choms  and 
orchestra,  'The  Last  Chantey'  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  and  a  setting  of  Milton's  Hymn  on 
the  Nativity,  for  soprano  solo,  chorus  and 
orchestra.  For  orchestra  he  has  written  two 
overtures,  a  suite  in  E,  a  symphony  in  A  minor, 
a  concerto  for  viola,  and  three  Highland  dances 
for  strings.  Two  other  string  quartets,  in  F 
and  £  minor  respectively,  are  to  be  mentioned. 


MACFABBEN 


MACFABREN 


as  well  as  two  compositions, '  Graih  my  Chree ' 
and  '  Romney's  Bemorse/  for  recitation  with 
musical  accompaniment,  the  former  being  laid 
oat  for  string  quartet,  dram  and  piano. 
M'£>wen's  mnsic  belongs  to  the  oltra-modem 
school,  and  much  of  it  is  strongly  tinged  with 
Scottish  characteristics.  m. 

MAGFARREN,  Sir  Geobob  Ai*sxAin>BE, 
Mus.  D.,  son  of  George  Macfarren,  dramatist, 
was  bom  in  London,  March  2, 1813.  In  early  life 
he  displayed  partiality  for  music,  but  did  not 
regularly  commence  its  study  until  1827,  when 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Charles  Lucas.  In  1829 
he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
made  composition  his  principal  study,  learning 
also  the  pianoforte  and  trombone ;  and  in  1834 
he  was  appointed  one  of  its  professors.  On  Oct. 
27, 1834,  he  produced  at  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians  his  first  important  work,  a  Symphony 
in  F  minor,  and  in  1836  his  fine  Overture '  Cheyy 
Chase.'  In  August  1838  his  'Devil's  Opera,' 
produced  at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum, 
at  once  drew  public  attention  to  him .  In  1840  he 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  an '  Emblematical  Trib- 
ute on  the  Queen's  Marriage/  and  also  edited, 
for  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  Purcell's 
opera,  *  Dido  and  iSneas.'  In  1843  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Handel  Society,  for  which  he 
edited  'Belshazzar,'  'Judas  Maccabaens,'  and 
'  Jephthah.'  In  Jan.  1845  he  directed  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  Mendelssohn's  'Antigone ' 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  1846  his  opera, 
*  Don  Quixote,'  was  successfully  produced  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  In  1849  his  opera  '  Charles  H.' 
was  given  at  the  Princess's.  His  serenata, '  The 
Sleeper  Awakened,"  was  brought  out  at  the 
National  Concerts  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
1861,  and  in  the  same  year  he  composed  his  fine 
cantata, '  Lenora.'  His  beautiful  cantata, '  May 
Day,'  was  written  for  the  Bradford  Festival, 
1866,  and  his  cantata,'  Christmas,'  was  com  posed 
in  1859.  He  then  resumed  the  composition  of 
opera,  and  brought  out  '  Robin  Hood '  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  1860,  with  great  success. 
This  was  followed  by  *  Freya's  Gift,'  masque, 
and '  Jessy  Lea, '  opera,  1863 ; '  She  stoops  to  con- 
quer,' 'The  Soldier's  Legacy,'  and  'Helvellyn,' 
operas,  1864.  Several  more  operas  remained  in 
MS.  and  Bfacfarren  also  wrote  music  for  a  num- 
ber of  farces  and  melodramas.  Macfarren's  eye- 
sighthad  atacomparatively  early  age becomeim- 
paired ;  the  malady  increased  year  by  year,  until 
it  terminated  in  total  blindness.  But  this  calam- 
ity did  not  diminish  his  exertions ;  and  with  ex- 
traordinary energy  he  continued  to  perform  his 
duties  as  a  professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  to  compose,  dictating  his  composi- 
tions to  an  amanuensis.  On  Oct.  23, 1873,  his 
oratorio, '  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  was  produced 
at  the  Bristol  Festival  with  marked  success. 
On  March  16, 1875,  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Music  at  Cambridge  on  the  death  of  Sterndale 
Bennett,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 


the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of 
the  office.  In  April  following  he  accumulated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music. 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music. '  The  Resurrection,'  oratorio, 
was  produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  in 
1876;  'Joseph,'  oratorio,  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
in  1877 ;  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  a  cantata,  at 
Glasgow,  on  Nov.  15, 1877 ;  the  music  to  '  Ajax ' 
was  performed  with  the  play  at  Cambridge  in 
1882 ;  the  oratorio  '  Eling  David '  was  produced 
at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1883,  and  in  that  year 
Macfarren  was  knighted.  Besides  the  before- 
mentioned  works  his  compositions  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  they  include  a  cathedral  service,  an- 
thems, chants,  and  psalm  tunes,  and '  Introits  for 
IheHolyDaysandSeasonsoftheEnglishChurch,' 
1866 ;  '  Songs  in  a  Cornfield,'  1868 ;  '  Shakspere 
Songs  for  4  voices,'  1860-64 ;  Songs  from  Lane's 
'Arabian  Nights,'  and  Kingsley's  and  Tenny- 
son's poems;  very  many  songs  (among  which  the 
beautiful  'Pack,  clouds,  away,'  with  clarinet 
obligate,  is  perhaps  the  best  known) ,  duets,  etc. ; 
overtures  to  'The Merchant  of  Venice,'  'Romeo 
and  Juliet,' '  Hamlet,'  '  Chevy  Chase '  (already 
mentioned),  and  'Don  Carlos';  symphonies, 
string  quartets,  and  a  quintet ;  a  concerto  for 
violin  and  orchestra ;  and  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
aloneandin  combination  with  other  instruments. 
He  harmonised  the  airs  in  Chappell's  Poptilar 
MuHco/the  Olden  Time,  and  arranged '  Moore's 
Irish  Melodies,'  1859,  and  Scotch  Songs.  He 
was  eminent  as  a  writer  on  music  and  music 
critic,  having  produced  Rudiments  of  Harmony , 
1860,  and  Six  Lectures  on  Harmony,  1867 ;  An- 
alyses of  oratorios,  etc.,  for  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  1853^7 ;  and  of  orchestral  works 
for  the  programme-books  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  1869-71;  also  many  articles  in  The 
MiLsiccU  World  and  lives  of  musicians  for  the 
Imperial  Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
He  lectured  at  the  Royal  and  London  Institu- 
tions. His  Addresses  and  Lectures  were  pub- 
lished in  1888.  He  died  Oct.  31, 1887,  his  last  pub- 
lished work  being  an  Andante  and  Rondo  in  E 
for  violin  and  organ,  contained  in  the  Organises 
Quarterly  Journal  for  Oct.  1887.  A  cantata  for 
female  voices,  'Around  the  Hearth,'  was  pub- 
lished posthumously.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Hampstead  Cemetery ;  his  life,  by  H.  C.  Banister, 
appeared  in  1891.  His  industry  and  fertility 
under  the  greatest  drawbacks  were  marvellous. 
His  great  kindness,  and  his  readiness  to  commu- 
nicate the  stores  of  his  capacious  and  retentive 
memory  to  all  who  required  them,  endeared  him 
to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  admirers. 

Natalia.  Macfarebn,  his  wife,  contralto 
singer  and  able  teacher,  is  well  known  by  her 
translations  of  opera  libretti  and  other  works. 

Walter  Cecil  Macfarben,  his  brother, 
bom  August  28, 1826,  chorister  of  Westminster 
Abbey  under  James  Turle  from  1836  to  1841, 
and  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  from 
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1842  to  1846,  studied  the  pianoforte  under  W. 
H.  Holmes,  and  composition  under  his  brother, 
G.  A.  Maofarren,  and  Cipriani  Potter.  He  was 
a  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Academy 
fix>m  1846  to  1903,  and  conductor  of  its  concerts 
from  1873  to  1880.  He  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1868,  and  its 
treasurer  in  1876.  He  composed  two  Church 
Services  and  a  number  of  chants  and  hymn- 
tunes  ;  a  symphony  in  B  flat,  produced  at 
Brighton,  1880  ;  overtures,  *  A  Winter's  Tale  ' 
(1844);  «TamingoftheShrewXl846);  *B«ppo' 
(1847);  *  Pastoral' (1878);  *  Hero  and  Leander* 
(Brighton  Festival,  1879) ;  *Henry  V.'(Norwich 
Festival,  1881) ;  *  Othello'  (Queen's  Hall,  1896) ; 
a  pianoforte  concerto ;  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
alone  and  in  combination  with  other  instruments ; 
songs  both  sacred  and  secular ;  many  madrigals 
and  part-songs ;  and  numerous  pieces  of  all 
kinds  for  pianoforte.  He  has  edited  Mozart's 
pianoforte  works,  Beethoven's  sonatas,  and  the 
extensive  series  of  pianoforte  pieces  known  as 
'Popular  Classics,'  [He  died  Sept.  2,  1905, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Pancras  Cemetery,  East 
Finchley,  on  Sept.  7.  A  biographical  article 
appeared  in  the  Musical  Times  for  Jan.  1898, 
and  a  volume  of  Reminiscences  was  published 
in  1906.1  w.  H.  H. 

M*GIBBON,  William,  a  musician  residing 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  18th 
century.  Little  is  known  of  his  biography  save 
what  is  related  of  him  and  of  other  Scottish 
musicians  by  William  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee, 
who  contributed  to  the  Transadions  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  1792, 
some  personal  remembrances  of  them.  He  was 
bom  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  the  son  of  Matthew  M*Gibbon,  who  was  a 
hautboy  player  in  Edinburgh.  William  was 
early  sent  to  London,  and  studied  the  violin 
under  William  Corbetl.  On  his  return  to 
Edinburgh  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts,  and  held 
the  post  for  a  long  period.  He  was  considered 
an  excellent  performer.  In  1 740,  M 'Gibbon  pub- 
lished *  Six  Sonatoa  [sic]  or  Solos  for  a  German 
Flute  or  Violin.  Edin. :  R.  Cooper  for  the  author, 
1740,'  ob.  folio.  A  copy  of  this  now  very  rare 
publication  was  sold  at  the  Taphouse  Sale,  July 
1905.  Another  of  his  compositions  is  *  Six 
Sonatas  for  two  German  Flutes,  compos'd  by 
Mr.  Wm.  M 'Gibbon  of  Edinburgh.'  Lond.  : 
J.  Simpson,  royal  8vo.  His  most  important 
work,  however,  was  a  valuable  collection  of  Scots 
Tunes,  in  three  oblong  folio  volumes,  of  great 
value  in  the  study  of  Scots  music.  These  were 
issued  in  Edinburgh,  and  originally  published  in 
1742,  1746,  and  1765,  though  there  are  several 
later  reprints.  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  3, 
1756,  and  was  buried  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard, 
having  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  effects  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary.  He  is  mentioned  in  a 
verse   by  Robert  Ferguson,  the  poet,  and  a 


portrait  of  him  occurs  in  the  title-page  of  Flont$ 
Musieae  (Edin. :  J.  Clark,  1773),  which  is  re- 
produced  in  Glen's  £arly  Scottish  Melodies, 
1900.  F.  K. 

M'GLASHAN,  Alexander,  an  Edinbuigh 
musician  and  performer  on  the  violoncello  and 
violin  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. From  his  stately  appearance  and  dresa 
he  was  nicknamed  '  King  M*Glashan.'  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  fashionable  concerts  at 
St.  Cecilia's  Hall,  near  the  Cowgate,  and  issued 
three  important  books  of  Scottish  national  airs, 
of  great  value  in  tracing  the  history  of  these 
melodies,  viz.:  'A  Collection  of  Strathspey 
Reels '  (1780),  '  A  Collection  of  Scots  Measures ' 
(1781),  and  'A  Collection  of  ReeU'  (1786),  all 
in  oblong  folio,  and  published  by  Stewart  of 
Edinburgh.  He  died  May  1797,  and  was 
buried  in  Greyfriars'  Churchyard.  r.  K. 

M'GUCKIN.  Barton,  bom  July  28,  1862, 
at  Dublin,  began  his  career  as  a  chorister  at 
Armagh  Cathedral.  He  received  instruction 
from  R.  Turle,  then  organist  there,  in  singing, 
organ,  violin,  and  pianoforte.  He  became  first 
tenor  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  in 
1871,  and  was  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Joseph 
Robinson.  He  sang  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic 
concerts  in  Dublin  in  1874,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  made  his  d^but  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts,  July  6,  1875,  after  which  he  went  to 
Milan  and  studied  under  Trevulsi.  He  reap- 
peared with  success  at  the  same  concerts,  Oct^ 
28,  1876,  where  he  first  appeared  as  an  oratorio 
singer  in  the  'Lobgesang,'  Nov.  8,  1877.  He 
made  his  debut  on  the  stage  as  Thaddeus  under 
Carl  Rosa  at  Birmingham,  Sept.  10,  1880  ;  at 
Dublin  as  Wilhelm  Meister,  May  9,  1881  ;  in 
the  same  part  at  Her  Majesty's,  Jan.  20,  1882, 
and  as  Moro  on  the  production  in  England  of 
*  The  Painter  of  Antwerp,'  an  English  version 
of  Balfe's  Italian  opera  *  Pittore  e  Duca,'  Jan. 
28,  1882.  He  remained  in  Rosa's  company 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces  until  the 
summer  of  1887,  and  became  a  great  favourite 
both  as  a  singer  and  actor.  His  most  important 
parts  are  Lohengrin,  Faust,  and  Don  Jos^  ;  in 
new  operas  he  created  at  Drury  Lane  the  parts 
of  Phoebus  ('Esmeralda'),  March  26,  1883; 
Orso  ('Colomba'),  April  9,  1888  ;  Waldemar 
('Nadeshda'),  April  16,  1886;  GnUlem  de 
Cabestanh  (* Troubadour'),  June  8, 1886 ;  Oscar 
('Nordisa'),  May  4,  1887;  at  Edinburgh, 
Renzo  on  the  production  in  English  of  Pon- 
chielli's  '  Promessi  Sposi,'  and  at  Liverpool,  Des 
Grieux  (*  Manon  *),  Jan.  17, 1885.  He  sang  in 
opera  in  America  in  1887-88,  and  rejoined  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company  from  1889  to  1896,  adding 
to  his  repertory  the  part  of  Eleazar  in  'La 
Juive,'  and  that  of  Thorgrim  in  Cowen's  opera 
of  that  name,  April  22,  1890.  In  1889  he 
sang  Lohengrin  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden  with 
success.  Mr.  M'Guckin  is  extremely  popular 
in  the  concert-room,  and  has  sung  at  the  Phil- 
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hannomc,  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  the  Popular  and 
Oratorio  Concerts,  and  at  the  Handel  and  pro- 
▼incial  festivals.  [After  a  successful  tour  in 
Ireland  in  1903,  he  was  appointed  (in  Sept. 
1905)  musical  director  of  the  Dublin  Amateur 
Operatic  and  Choral  Society,    w.  h.  o.  f.I  a.  o. 

MACICOTATICUM,  or  MACHICOTAGE. 
A  species  of  ornamentation  applied  to  Plain- 
song  melodies,  by  means  of  extraneous  notes 
inserted  between  those  of  the  true  Canto  fermo, 
after  the  manner  of  what,  in  modem  music, 
would  be  caHedfioritura,  To  the  once  prevalent 
custom  of  M(uhicotag$  in  France  are  to  be  attri- 
buted many  of  the  corruptions  observable  in 
Galilean  Office  Books  before  the  modem  careful 
revisions.  The  Processionale  Pariaiense  (Paris, 
1787)  directs  that  the  melodies  shall  be  macki' 
coUe  by  the  Clergy,  and  continued  by  the  Choir 
'  avM  macieoiatico ' ;  and  in  former  times  the 
Ecclesiastics  entrasted  with  the  duty  of  so 
singing  them  were  called  Maceconici  or 
Machieots,  w.  s.  R. 

MACIRONE,  Clara  Anobla,  bom  Jan.  21, 
1821,  in  London,  of  an  ancient  Roman  family. 
From  1839  to  1844  she  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music — the  pianoforte  under  Cip- 
riani Potter  and  W.  H.  Holmes,  composition 
under  Lucas,  and  singing  under  Negri.  On 
leaving  the  Academy  the  Council  presented  her 
with  a  special  testimonial,  and  appointed  her 
a  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte  and  an  Associate. 
On  June  26,  1846,  she  gave  a  concert  at  the 
Queen's  Concert  Rooms,  Hanover  Square,  when  in 
addition  to  a  creditable  d^but  as  a  pianist,  she 
appeared  as  the  composer  of  a  Benedictus,  sung 
by  Pischek,  for  which,  in  a  letter  dated  April  3, 
1847,  she  received  the  congratulations  of  Men- 
delssohn. From  1872  to  1878  she  was  head 
music -mistress  at  Aske's  School  for  Girls, 
Hatcham,  and  later  at  the  High  School  for 
Girls,  Baker  Street.  In  addition  she  conducted 
a  vocal  society,  the  *  Village  Minstrels,'  at  her 
then  residence,  Park  Village  West,  N.W.  She 
is  now  living  in  retirement  Among  her  works 
may  be  named  a  Te  Deum,  an  anthem,  several 
part-songs,  a  suite  for  pf.  and  vioUn  in  £  minor 
(played  at  the  Musical  Artists'  Society,  Nov.  16, 
1889,  by  herself  and  Mile.  Gabrielle  Vaillant), 
pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  from  the  English, 
German,  and  Italian  poets,  etc.  (Brown  and 
Stratton,  Baker,  and  personal  information  to 
the  writer.)  A.  c. 

MACKAY,  Angus,  a  famous  Highland  piper, 
who  collected  and  published  some  interesting 
pipe  melodies  taken  down  from  traditional 
sources.  The  book  is  now  rare,  and  its  title 
runs :  '  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Piobaireachd 
or  Highland  pipe  music,'  folio,  1838.  Another 
of  his  works  is  'The  Piper's  Assistant.'  He 
was  piper  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  in  the  Nith,  near  Dumfries, 
March  21,  1859.  F.  K. 

MACKENZIE,  Sib  Alexander  Campbell, 


born  August  22,  1847,  in  Edinburgh,  was  the 
fourth  musician  of  his  family  in  direct  descent. 
His  great-grandfather  belonged  to  the  Forfarshire 
Militia  Band  ;  his  grandfather,  John  Mackenzie 
(1797-1852),  was  a  violinist  in  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh  ;  and  his  father,  Alexander  Mackenzie 
(1819-57),  was  also  a  violinist,  pupil  of  Sainton 
and  Lipinski  He  edited  the  '  National  Dance 
Music  of  Scotland,'  and  was  leader  of  the  band 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Edinburgh.  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  was  educated  at  Hunter's  School, 
and  when  only  ten  years  old,  was  sent  to  study 
musicat  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  in  Germany 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  member  of  Gung'l's 
band  named  Bartel.  Here  he  was  a  pupil  of 
K.  W.  Uhlrich  for  the  violin,  and  for  theory, 
of  Eduard  Stein,  the  conductor  of  the  Senders- 
hausen  Ducal  orchestra.  The  boy  played  second 
violin  in  the  orchestra,  and  took  part  in  many 
performances  of  the  most  advanced  music,  Liszt, 
Berlioz,  and  the  then  extant  works  of  Wagner 
being  his  daily  bread.  In  1862  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  soon  afterwards  came  to  London 
intending  to  take  lessons  from  Sainton  ;  but  on 
his  advice  Mackenzie  entered  for  the  King's 
Scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  won  it  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
remaining  at  the  Academy  till  1865.  Brides 
Sainton,  who  taught  him  the  violin,  his  masters 
were  Charles  Lucas  for  harmony  and  counter- 
point, and  F.  N.  Jewson  for  piano.  While  at 
the  Academy,  Mackenzie  played  in  various  theatre 
orchestras,  and  thereby  acquired  experience  of 
orchestral  work  at  first  hand.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  course  at  the  Academy,  Mackenzie 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  quickly  became 
known  as  an  excellent  violinist ;  he  also  gave 
chamber  concerts,  at  which  Schumann's  piano- 
forte quartet  and  quintet  were  given  for  the 
first  time  in  Scotland.  He  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  Scottish  Vocal  Music  Association 
in  1878,  and  meanwhile  fulfilled  many  teaching 
engagements,  and  officiated  as  precentor  in  St. 
George's  Church.  He  found  time  to  compose 
some  chamber  music,  a  PF.  trio  andstringquartet 
(as  yet  unpublished),  besides  a  pianoforte  quartet 
in  £  flat,  published  by  Kahnt  of  Leipzig  as 
op.  11. 

Hans  von  Biilow  had  seen  the  proof-sheets  at 
the  German  publishers',  and  had  made  inquiries 
about  the  composer.  When  he  came  to  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  in  1877-78,  he  made  Mackenzie's 
personal  acquaintance,  and  accepted  his  over- 
ture, *  Cervantes '  (performed  at  Sondershausen 
'in  1877),  for  performance  at  Glasgow,  where  it 
was  given  on  Dec.  17,  1879.  As  Mackenzie 
added  to  his  other  labours  by  playing  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Birmingham  Festivals  of  1864, 
1867,  1870,  and  1873,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  health  was  affected  by  the  strain  of  his  work. 
He  wisely  went  abroad,  and  settled  in  Florence 
in  order  to  devote  himself  to  composition.  For 
about  ten  years,  in  fact  until  his  appointment 
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of  Mnsio  in  1890,  and  had  won  the  Charles 
Lucas  prize  in  1892,  hecoming  A.R.A.M..  in 
1896.  He  is  now  teacher  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  in  the  same  institution.  His 
compositions  include  a  setting  of  Psalm  cxxxvii. 
for  choir  and  orchestra ;  nine  anthems  and  other 
church  music ;  three  Gaelic  melodies,  accom- 
panied on  strings  and  harp ;  an  overture,  'Cridhe 
an  Ghaidhil,'  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
1895;  a  Highland  suite  for  orchestra;  another 
suite,  '  Hallowe'en ' ;  a  quartet  for  piano  and 
strings  in  £  flat ;  and  two  movements  of  a 
sextet  for  wind  instruments.  His  glee,  '  There 
sits  a  bird,'  gained  the  prize  given  in  1898  by 
the  Bristol  Orpheus  Glee  Society.  M. 

MACPHERSON,  Charles  Stewart,  bom 
at  Liverpool,  March  29,  1865,  was  educated  at 
the  City  of  London  School,  won  the  *  Stemdale 
Bennett'  open  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  entering  that  institution  in  1880. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  for  com- 
position, and  of  Walter  Macfarren  for  the  piano- 
forte. He  gained  the  Balfe  scholarship  in  1882, 
the  Charles  Lucas  medal  for  composition  in 
1884,  and  the  Potter  exhibition  in  1885.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  studentship  in  1887  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Harmony  and  Com- 
position, and  an  Associate  of  the  institution, 
becoming  a  Fellow  in  1892.  He  was  appointed 
organist  of  Immanuel  Church,  Streatham  Com- 
mon, in  1885,  and  in  the  same  year  became 
conductor  of  the  Westminster  Orchestral  Society, 
a  post  which  he  held  until  1902.  He  also 
conducted  the  Streatham  Choral  Society  from 
1886  to  1904.  In  1898  he  was  appointed 
examiner  to  the  Associated  Board  of  the  R.  A.M. 
and  R  C.  M. ,  and  in  that  capacity  visited  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ceylon  in  1900. 
In  1903  he  succeeded  Mr.  Corder  as  Professor 
of  Composition  at  the  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  Blind,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Musical  Studies  in  the  University 
of  London.  He  has  lectured  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  Normal  College,  and  elsewhere. 
His  works  include  a  symphony  in  C,  1888  ; 
two  overtures,  and  short  pieces  for  orchestra, 
mostly  written  for  the  Westminster  Orchestral 
Society.  More  important  than  these  is  a  re- 
markably beautiful  Mass  in  D  for  solo,  choir, 
and  orchestra,  produced  at  St  James's  Hall, 
May  1898.  Many  songs,  pianoforte  pieces,  and 
services  have  been  published ;  and  *  Concerto 
alia  fantasia'  for  violin  and  orchestra,  was 
played  at  the  Queen's  Hall  Promenade  Concert, 
in  1904.  His  theoretical  works  are  :  PraeticaZ 
Harmony  ;  S50  Exercises  in  Harmony ^  etc,  ; 
Evolution  of  Musical  Design  ;  Practical  Counter- 
point,  and  Rvdijnents  of  Music.  m. 

MACQUE,  Jean  de,  a  Flemish  musician, 
pupil  of  Philip  de  Monte,  who  settled  in  Italy, 
living  from  1576  to  1582  in  Rome,  and  from 
1686  in  Naples.  Only  in  1610  is  he  definitely 
named  as  being  choirmaster  to  the  Royal  Chapel 


in  Naples.  His  publications  extend  from  1576 
to  1613,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  madrigals, 
of  which  there  were  two  Books  a  6,  six  a  5,  twoa4, 
one  a  4,  five,  six,  and  two  Books  entitled  *  Madri- 
galetti  e  Napolitane,'  a  6.  Some  of  these  are 
now  lost,  and  several  have  parts  missing.  A 
considerable  number  of  his  madrigals  and  a  few 
motets  were  received  into  the  various  collections 
of  the  time.  Two  were  adapted  to  English  words 
in  Yonge's  *Musica  Transalpina '  of  1588,  and 
Morley's  '  Italian  Madrigals '  of  1598.     J.  R.  M. 

MADIN  {rede  Madden),  Henri,  bom  at 
Verdun,  of  Irish  parents  (from  Eyrecourt,  Co. 
Gal  way),  in  1698,  developed  a  taste  for  music 
at  an  early  age.  His  uncle,  Rev.  Dr.  Ambrose 
Madden,  of  Loughrea,  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric  of  Kilmaoduagh  (Ireland)  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Pretender,  James  III.,  in 
1705.  In  1730  we  find  Henri  Madden  a  cleric, 
and  maitre  de  musique  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Tours,  a  position  which  he  vacated  in  1737  for 
the  more  important  one  of  deputy  chapel-master 
to  the  King.  He  published  a  treatise  on  counter- 
point in  1742,  and  in  1744  was  nominated 
mattre  de  chapelle  to  the  King,  in  succession  to 
Campra  (see  Camera,  Andr£).  Not  only  was 
he  a  good  theorist,  but  he  was  also  a  successful 
choir -trainer,  and  composed  many  popular 
motets.  His  death  occurred  at  Versailles  in 
1748,  aged  fifty.  w.  h.  g.  f. 

MADRIGAL  (ItaL  MadHgaU,  MadricOe, 
Mandriale),  The  derivation  of  the  word  has 
so  hopelessly  perplexed  all  who  have  attempted 
to  trace  it  to  its  sotirce  that,  until  some  new 
light  shall  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  further 
discussion  would  seem  to  be  useless.  We  must, 
therefore,  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
judgment  upon  the  four  theories  which  have 
been  most  generally  accepted  ;  namely,  (1)  that 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  madre 
(mother),  and  signifies  a  poem  addressed — as  is 
said  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  first  madri- 
gals— to  Our  Lady  ;  (2)  that  it  comes  from  the 
Greek  word,  ndpdpa  (Lat.  and  Ital.  mandra,  a 
sheepfold),  and  was  suggested  by  the  generally 
pastoral  character  of  the  composition  ;  (3)  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish  word,  madrU' 
gada  (the  dawn),  and  is  used  in  Italian 
as  the  equivalent  of  Mattinala  (a  Morning 
Song)  ;  (4)  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  the  name  of 
a  town  situated  in  Old  Castile.  On  one  point, 
however,  all  authorities  are  agreed :  viz.  that 
the  name  was  first  given  to  a  certain  kind  of 
poem,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  music 
to  which  it  was  sung — ^which  music  was  always, 
during  the  best  periods  of  art,  written  for  three 
or  more  voices,  in  the  ancient  Ecclesiastical 
Modes,  and  without  instrumental  accompani- 
ment. 

Our  actual  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
Madrigal  before  the  invention  of  printing  is 
sadly  imperfect ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
evidence,  analogy  leaves  us  little  cause  to  doubt 
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that  its  earlier  phases  must  have  corresponded, 
as  closely  as  we  know  its  later  ones  to  have  done, 
with  those  of  the  Motet — for  the  application  of 
Diacant  to  secular  melody  most  have  suggested 
the  one  no  less  surely  than  its  association  with 
Plain -song  gave  birth  to  the  other.  The 
originatorsof  this  process  were,  in  all  probability, 
the  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers,  who  so 
strongly  influenced  the  progress  of  popular  music 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  rarity  of  early  MS.  records  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  accustomed  to  sing 
their  Discant  extempore — or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  alia  menU,  But  long  before  this  first 
glimmering  of  science  resulted  in  the  invention 
of  Counterpoint  the  age  of  chivalry  had  passed 
away,  and  the  minstrels,  as  a  corporate  body, 
had  ceased  to  exist  Hence,  the  farther  develop- 
ment of  the  Madrigal  devolved  upon  the  eccle- 
siastical musicians,  who  cherished  it  tenderly 
and  brought  all  the  resources  of  their  art  to 
bear  upon  it ;  treating  it,  technically,  exactly  as 
they  treated  their  compositions  for  the  Church, 
though,  in  the  aesthetic  character  of  the  two 
styles — founded  on  an  instinctive  perception  of 
the  contrast  between  sacred  and  profane  poetry 
— they  observed  a  marked  difference.  This  we 
may  readily  understand  from  the  description  left 
us  by  Thomas  Morley,  who,  writing  in  1597, 
tells  us,  that,  '  As  for  the  Mnsicke,  it  is  next 
unto  the  Motet,  the  most  artificiall  and  to  men 
of  Ynderstanding  the  most  delightfull.  If  there- 
fore you  will  compose  in  this  Kind  you  must 
possesse  your  selfe  with  an  amorus  humor  (for  in 
no  cdposition  shall  you  proue  admirable  except 
you  put  on,  and  possesse  your  selfe  wholy  with 
that  vaine  wherein  you  compose)  so  that  you 
must  in  your  Musicke  be  wauering  like  the  wind, 
sometime  wanton,  sometime  drooping,  sometime 
grade  and  staide,  otherwhile  effeminat,  you  may 
maintaine  points  and  reuert  them,  vse  triplaes, 
and  shew  the  uttermost  of  your  varietie,  and  the 
more  varietie  you  show  the  better  shall  you 
please.'  In  the  16th  century  these  directions 
were  observed  to  the  letter — so  closely,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  more  graphic 
sketch  of  polyphonic  music  in  its  secular  dress 
than  that  conveyed  by  Morley's  quaint  expres- 
sions. 

The  most  ancient  specimen  of  secular  poly- 
phonic music  now  known  to  exist  is  the  famous 
canon,  *Sumer  is  icumen  in,'  preserved,  among 
the  Harleian  MSS. ,  in  the  British  Museum.  Its 
extreme  antiquity  is,  indeed,  indisputable  ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Madrigal,  notwith- 
standing the  rustic  character  of  its  words.  The 
true  Madrigal  is  unquestionably  the  offspring  of 
the  great  Flemish  school.  We  hear  of  it,  in  the 
Low  Countries,  as  early  at  least  as  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century,  when  it  was  already  well 
known  to  the  Netherlanders  in  the  form  of  a 
polyphonic  song,  often  of  very  elaborate  con- 
struction, and  alwayswritten  in  strict  conformity 


with  the  laws  of  the  old  Church  Modes.  These 
characteristics — which  it  retained  to  the  last  in 
all  countries  and  through  all  scholastic  changes — 
are  unmistakable  signs  of  its  close  relationship 
to  the  Motet,  of  which  we  have  also  ample  proof, 
in  the  certainty  that  it  originated  in  counter- 
point on  a  Canto  fermo.  As  a  general  rule,  this 
Canto  fermo  was  naturallysupplied  by  the  melody 
of  some  popular  Chanson  ;  but,  just  as  we  some- 
times find  a  popular  melody  intruding  itself  into 
the  Mass,  so  in  these  early  Madrigals  we  are 
occasionally  startled  by  the  apparition  of  some 
well-known  fragment  of  severe  Ecclesiastical 
Plain -song  ;  as  in  Agricola's  Bdle  sur  touteSf 
in  which  the  lighter  theme  is  almost  profanely 
contrasted  with  that  of  Tota  pulchra  «,  Maria 
— a  combination  which  Ambros  naively  com- 
pares to  the  song  of  a  pair  of  lovers,  who 
quietly  carry  on  their  discourse  in  the  two 
upper  parts,  while  a  holy  monk  lectures  them 
in  the  bass. 

For  the  earliest  published  copies  of  these  in- 
teresting works  we  are  indebted  to  Ottaviano 
dei  Petrucci — the  inventor  of  the  process  by 
which  music  was  first  printed  from  movable 
types — whose  three  collections,  entitled  Har- 
moniee  mitsices  Odhscaton,  A,  (Venice,  1501), 
Canti  B.  numero  Cinquanta  B.  (ib,  1501),  and 
Canti  C,  n^  cento  cinquarUa  C,  (i6.  150S),  were 
long  supposed  to  be  lost,  and  now  only  exist  in 
the  form  of  unique  copies  of  the  first  and  second, 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Lioeo  Filarmonico 
at  Bologna,  and  a  splendidly  bound  exemplar  of 
the  third  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna.  In 
these  precious  volumes  we  find  a  copious  selec- 
tion from  the  secular  works  of  Busnois,  Oke- 
ghem,  Johannes  Tinctor,Hobrecht,  Regis,  Caron, 
Josquin  des  Pr^,  Alexander  Agricola,  Brumel, 
Pierre  de  la  Rue,  and  twenty -nine  other  writers, 
whose  Chansons  illustrate  the  first  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Flemish  Madrigal — a  period  no 
less  interesting  than  instructive  to  the  critical 
student,  for  it  is  here  that  we  first  find  science 
and  popular  melody  working  together  for  a 
common  end. 

The  second  period,  though  its  printed  records 
date  only  thirty-five  years  later,  shows  an  im- 
mense advance  in  art.  Its  leading  spirits, 
Jacques  Arcadelt,  Philipp  Verdelot,  Giaches 
de  Wert,  Huberto  Waelrant,  and  some  other 
writers  of  their  school,  were  not  only  accom- 
plished contrapuntists,  but  had  all  learned  the 
difficult  art  of  restraining  their  ingenuity  within 
due  bounds,  when  simplicity  of  treatment  was 
demanded  by  the  character  of  the  words  they 
selected  for  their  theme.  Hence,  they  have  left 
us  works,  which  for  purity  of  style  and  graceful 
flow  of  melody  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  Arca- 
delt, though  a  true  Fleming  by  taste  and  educa- 
tion as  well  as  by  birth,  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  Italy,  and  published  his  First  Book  of  Madri- 
gals at  Venice  in  1538,  with  such  success,  that 
within  eighty  years  it  ran  through  no  less  than 
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■izteen  editions.  Five  other  books  foUoired 
containing,  besides  hia  own  works,  a  number  by 
other  celebrated  writers,  among  whom,  however, 
he  stands  his  ground  nobly.  ¥Vom  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  First  Book,  presenred  in  the 
British  Museum,  we  transcribe  a  few  bars  of  one 
of  the  loveliest  Madrigals  he  ever  wrote — Jl 
bianco  e  dolce  eigno — which,  we  should  imagine, 
needs  only  publication  in  an  attainable  form  in 
order  to  become  a  favourite  with  eveiy  Madrigal 
Society  in  England.^ 


do  film  '  gbtlUn 


The  few  concluding  bars  of  this  contain  some 
imitations,  the  smoothness  of  which  is  perfectly 
delicious : — 

Dimn  •!• 


.u...t:^ 


M  •  •  nl  oon 

Though  a  far  less  prolific  writer  than  Arca- 
delt,  Waelrant  was  a  true  genius  and  a  true 

>  The  only  modern  edition  with  which  we  are  eoqnalntad  la  tnaa- 
poeed  a  tbttd,  and  adapted  to  English  worda  in  whieh  no  tzandation 
uf  the  original  Italian  is  attempted;  oonaequently,  the  Mnatcaiid 
tbc  Puetry  are  at  oroee  pnrpoeee  from  beginning  to  and. 


disciple  of  the  good  old  Flemish  sohooL  His 
Symphonia  Angelica  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1694  contains  oompoaitions  by  some  of  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries;  but  none  more 
beautiful  than  his  own  Vorrei  morire — well 
known  in  England  and  frequently  song,  as 
'Hard  by  a  fountain,'  though  the  English 
words  make  no  attempt  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  the  original  Italian.  Of  Verdelot's  numerous 
works,  very  few,  unhappily,  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  with  all  the  parts  complete ;  we 
possess,  however,  quite  enough  of  his  writings 
to  prove  that,  like  his  great  contemporary, 
Giaches  de  Wert,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  national  style;  which,  from  first  to^Iast, 
was  dear  in  its  oonstruction,  smooth  in  its 
flow  of  melody,  euphonious  in  its  harmonic 
combinations,  and,  though  less  rich  in  contra- 
puntal embroidery  than  the  later  Italian  schools, 
never  wanting  either  in  interest  or  in  anima- 
tion. The  last  great  composer  by  whom  this 
peculiar  style  was  cultivated,  in  northern 
Europe,  was  Orlando  di  Lasso,  who,  though  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  ecclesiastical  music, 
has  left  us  many  books  of  splendid  madrigals, 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  form,  of  them- 
selves, a  third  period.  With  him,  the  school 
of  the  Netherlands  came  to  an  end.  But  long 
before  his  death  the  Madrigal  had  been  trans- 
planted to  other  countries ;  and  in  Italy 
especially,  it  took  firm  root,  and  bore  abundant 
fruit. 

The  first  really  great  Italian  Madrigal-writer 
was  Costanzo  Festa,  whose  delicious  Quando 
ritrovo  la  mia  jxutorella,  printed  in  Arcadelt's 
Third  Book,  has  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of 
popularity,  in  England,  under  its  familiar  title, 
*  Down  in  a  flowery  vale,'  than  any  other  work 
of  the  kind  that  ever  was  imported  hither.* 
This  fine  composition  bears  evident  traces  of 
the  Flemish  manner ;  as  do,  more  or  less,  all 
the  works  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the 
first  Roman  Period.  In  the  second  period 
this  foreign  influence  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  true  Roman  style  inaugurated  by  the 
appearance  of  Palestrina's  '  Prime  libro  di  Mad- 
r^lali  a  quattro  voci,'  in  1555,  followed  by  a 
'Libro  secondo,'  in  1586,  and  two  books  of 
'Madrigali  spirituali,'  in  1581,  and  1594 — the 
year  of  the  great  composer's  death.  It  may  be 
well  said,  that  in  these  four  volumes  Palestrina 
has  shown  his  command  over  all  styles.  The 
character  of  the  'Madrigali  spirituali' — more 
serious  than  that  of  the  Chanson,  but  less  so 
than  that  of  the  motet — shows  a  deep  appreciation 
of  the  diflerence  which  should  always  subsist 
between  ordinary  sacred  music  and  music 
intended  to  be  actually  used  in  the  services  of 
the  church.  The  spirit  of  the  secular  madrigals 
changes  every  moment  with  the  sense  of  the 
words.      The  second  volume   (that  of  1586) 

s  In  the  Bngllsh  edition— admirably  translated  by  Thnmae 
Ollphant— the  time  of  the  niorement  has  been  Tery  unjuiitiiiably 
fliuoiged  from  lour  minims  to  four  crotchets  In  a  measure. 
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oontains  a  more  than  nsually  beautiful  example 
— Alia  riva  del  Tebro — in  which  the  grief  of  a 
despairing  lover  is  described  in  discords  as 
harsh  as  any  that  we  are  accustomed  to  hear 
in  the  works  of  the  most  modem  composers. 
Yet  every  one  of  these  discords  is  prepared  and 
resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  laws 
of  counterpoint ;  and  these  very  laws  are  used 
as  vetiicles  for  the  expression  of  all  that  music 
can  ever  be  made  to  express.  For  instance, 
the  lovely  cadence  at  the  word  morUj  when 
sung  with  the  necessary  rUardandOy  tells,  more 
plainly  than  any  verbal  explanation  could 
possibly  have  done,  how  all  such  woes  as  those 
alluded  to  are  healed  for  ever  by  death : — 


lilfi    1    '^IJJ.J  1  1   iJUJd 
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1                          1           i      1      1     1 

mor  .  . .  •  te.  oh'n 
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Such  works  as  these  naturally  excited  the 
emulation  of  contemporary  composers,  and  led 
each  one  to  do  his  best  for  the  advancement  of 
a  style  so  new  and  captivating.  Palestrina's 
example  was  worthily  imitated  by  his  successor 
in  office,  Felice  Anerio,  whose  three  volumes  of 
*  Madrigal!  spiritual!, '  printed  at  Rome  in  1585, 
were  succeeded  by  two  books  of  secular  madri- 
gals of  exquisite  beauty,  and  a  charming  set  of 
Canzonette  for  three  and  four  voices  issued  in 
1603.  Francesco  Anerio,  and  the  brothers, 
Giovanni  Maria  and  Bernardino  Nanini,  con- 
tributed a  large  store  of  volumes  of  equal 
merit  Ruggiero*  Giovanelli  turned  his  genius 
to  good  account ;  and  the  Roman  school,  now 
in  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  boasted  many 
other  madrigalists  of  superlative  excellence. 
Foremost  among  these  stood  Luca  Marenzio, 
who  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  advance- 
ment of  secular  art,  producing  nine  books  of 
madrigals  for  five  voices  between  the  years 
1580  and  1589,  six,  for  six  voices,  within  a 
veiy  few  years  afterwards,  and  many  later  ones, 
all  of  which  were  so  well  appreciated  that,  even 
during  his  lifetime,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
well-earned  title  of  II  piit  dolce  Cigno  d*  Italia, 


The  style  of  this  'Sweetest  Swan*  was,  by 
nature,  a  littie  less  grave  than  that  of  Pales- 
trina  ;  but,  like  that  great  master,  he  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  accommodating  it  to  all 
possible  circumstances,  and  did  so  with  such 
unvarying  success,  that  he  may  be  justly  re- 
fgarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  representative 
of  the  third  Roman  period.  His  littie  madrigal, 
Vezzosi  augellif  scored  by  P.  Martini,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Saggio  di  CantrappuntOj  is 
a  miracle  of  prettiness,  and  contrasts  strangely 
enough  with  the  deep  sadness  displayed  in  the 
opening  bars  of  his  Ahi  !  dispietaia  morU  / 


^^wr^f^^-t^^^ 
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But  it  was  not  in  Rome  alone  that  the 
Madrigal  was  cultivated  with  success.  It  found 
an  equally  congenial  home  in  Venice,  where  it 
was  first  introduced  by  Adrian  Willaert,  who, 
though  by  birth  and  education  a  Fleming,  did 
so  much  for  the  city  of  his  adoption  that  he  is 
universally  represented  as  the  founder  of  the 
great  Venetian  school.  His  influence,  and  that 
of  his  countryman  and  faithful  disciple,  Ciprian 
de  Rore,  may  be  traced  throughout  its  entire 
course,  from  beginning  to  end.  Even  in  the 
works  of  Giovanni  Croce  it  is  clearly  perceptible, 
notwithstanding  the  marked  individuality  which 
places  the  stamp  of  independent  genius  on 
everything  he  wrote.  Andrea  Gabrieli,  and 
his  nephew,  Giovanni,  Fra  Costanzo  Porta,  and 
Orazio  Vecchi,  were  all  deeply  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit ;  Hans  Leo  Hasler  carried  it  to 
Nuremberg,  where  it  wrought  a  good  and  last- 
ing work ;  and  Gastoldi — believed  by  Morley 
to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  '  Fa  la ' — was 
really  no  more  than  the  exponent  of  an  idea 
which  had  already  been  freely  used  by  Willaert, 
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and  more  than  one  of  his  immediate  followan. 
It  may,  in  truth,  be  said  that  Flemish  art 
failed  to  attain  its  full  maturity,  until  it  was 
transplanted  from  the  Netherlands  to  Venice. 
All  honour  to  the  great  republic  for  develop- 
ing its  rich  resources.  It  was  a  glorious 
trust  committed  to  her ;  and  she  fulfilled  it 
nobly. 

In  Florence  the  Madrigal  attained  a  high 
degree  of  popularity — at  first  in  the  form  of 
the  Frottola,  which,  Cerone  tells  us,  ia  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  true  madrigal  by  the 
poverty  of  its  contrapuntal  artifices — afterwards, 
in  the  more  fully  developed  productions  of 
Francesco  Corteocia,  Matteo  BampoUini,  Pietro 
Masacconi,  and  Baccio  MoechinL  But  its  course 
here  was  brought  to  an  untimely  dose  by  a 
growing  passion  for  instrumental  accompani- 
ment which  entirely  destroyed  the  old  Floren- 
tine love  for  pdre  vocal  musia  In  Naples  it 
flourished  brilliantly;  though  rather  in  the 
shape  of  the  Villanella — the  Neapolitan  equiva- 
lent of  Gastoldi's  Fa  la — than  in  a  more  serious 
guise.  In  France  it  was  but  slightly  prized,  not- 
withstanding the  number  of  Chansons  adapted, 
by  the  early  Netherlanders,  to  well-known 
specimens  of  French  popular  poetry ;  and  in 
Germany  it  failed  to  supplant  the  national 
taste  for  the  Volkaliedy  witii  which  it  had  very 
little  in  common,  and  which,  before  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  was  itself  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  all-absorbing  Chorale.  But  in 
England  it  took  root*  as  firmly  as  ever  it  had 
done,  either  in  Bome  or  in  Venice,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  national  school  which  is  well  able  to 
hold  its  own  against  any  rivaL  The  old  canon, 
'  Sumer  is  icnmeu  in,'  has  been  cited  as  a  proof 
that  polyphonic  music  originated  in  England. 
This  position  cannot  be  maintained.  The  be- 
ginnings of  Counterpoint  have,  hitherto,  eluded 
all  inquiry.  But  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  Madrigal  was  invented  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  that  the  first  published  fruits  of  its  dis- 
covery were  issued  at  Venice  in  1501.  The 
first  polyphonic  songs  that  appeared  in  England 
were  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1630, 
in  a  volume  of  the  existence  of  which  neither 
Bumey  nor  Hawkins  seems  to  have  been  aware, 
though  it  contains  a  highly  interesting  collection 
of  works,  both  sacred  and  secular,  by  Tavemer 
and  other  English  composers.  No  second  col- 
lection appeared  till  1571,  when  a  volume  of 
much  inferior  merit  was  printed  for  Thomas 
Whythome  by  John  Daye.  In  1688,  William 
Byrd  issued  his  first  book  of  '  Psalmes,  Sonets, 
and  Songs  of  sadnes  and  pietie ' :  and,  in  the 
same  year,  Nicholas  Yonge — a  merchant,  who 
obtained  a  rich  store  of  madrigals  from  his 
Italian  correspondents — published,  under  the 
title  of  *  Musica  Transalpina,'  a  volume  contain- 
ing more  than  fifty  pieces,  selected  from  the 
worksof  Noe  FaigneaTit,  Rinaldodel  Mel,  Giaches 
de  Wert,  Cornelius  Verdonck,  Palestrina,  Luca 


Maronzio,  and  several  more  of  the  best  Flemish 
and  Italian  composers  of  the  day.  In  the 
preface  to  this  volume  the  word  Madrigal  ii 
used  (to  the  best  of  our  belief)  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  The  compositions  selected 
by  the  worthy  merchant  are  all  adapted  to 
English  verses,  in  which,  though  the  diction  is 
sometimes  sufficiently  uncouth,  the  rhythm  and 
sense  of  the  original  Italian  are  often  carefully 
imitated  ;  and  to  the  zeal  of  their  enthusiastic 
collector,  who  had  them  constantly  sung  at  his 
house,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  favour 
with  which,  from  that  time  forth,  the  Madrigal 
was  universally  received  in  this  country.  Nine 
years  later  Yonge  ventured  upon  a  second  col- 
lection. Meanwhile,  Byrd  had  already  published 
another  volume  of  original  compositions,  under 
the  title  of  '  Songs  of  sundrie  natures,'  in  1589  ; 
in  1690,  Thomas  Watson  had  edited  a  '  Sett  of 
Italian  Madrigalls  Englished,  not  to  the  sense 
of  the  originall  dittie,  but  after  the  affection 
of  the  Noate';  and  between  1693  and  1696 
Thomas  Morley  had  produced  two  books  of 
Canzonets,  one  of  *  Madrigals  to  foure  Voyoes,' 
and  one  of  Balleta  The  number  of  publications, 
therefore,  was  increasing  rapidly. 

By  this  time  the  Madrigal  had  fairly  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  national  institution  ;  and 
English  composers  did  all  that  in  them  lay  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  The  most  noted  among 
them  seemed  never  tired  of  producing  new 
works.  Simultaneously  with  Yonge's  second 
collection — that  is,  in  1597 — appeared  two 
original  sets  of  great  importance,  one  by 
Thomas  Weelkes,  the  other  by  Geoige  Eirbye. 
In  the  same  year  Morley  issued  a  third  and 
fourth  volume  of  Canzonets ;  and  John  Dtfwland 
delighted  all  Europe  with  his  '  First  Booke  of 
Songes  or  Ayres  of  foure  parts.'  Wilbye's  first 
book  appeared  in  1598,  and  Bennet's  in  1599. 
In  1601  Morley  edited  a  famous  volume 
entitled  *  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  containing 
Madrigals  for  five  and  six  voices,  by  Michael 
Este,  Weelkes,  Bennet,  Hilton,  Wilbye,  and 
sixteen  other  com{K)sers  besides  himself.  [See 
Oriana.]  Michael  Este  published  a  volume  of 
his  own  in  1604,  another  in  1606,  and  a  third 
in  1610.  Bateson's  two  books  were  issued  in 
1604  and  1618.  Dowland's  second  book  ap- 
peared in  1600,  his  third  in  1603,  and  his 
'Pilgrimes  Solace'  in  1612.  Thomas  Ford 
printed  two  books  of  'Musicke  of  sundrie 
Kindes'  in  1607,  and  Wilbye  his  second  book 
in  1609  ;  Orlando  Gibbons  produced  his  first 
(and  only)  volume  of  '  Madrigals  and  Motets ' 
in  1612  ;  and  even  as  late  as  1680 — exactly  a 
century  after  the  publication  of  Wynkyn  de 
Worde's  curious  volume — a  book  of  *  Mottects  ' 
(all  really  Madrigals,  though  with  instrumental 
accompaniments  ad  libitum)  was  given  to  the 
world  by  Martin  Rerson. 

Rich  collections  of  these  rare  old  editions — 
including  many  volumes  which  we  have  not 
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space  to  particnlarise — are  preserved  in  the 
Libraries  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Sacred 
'  Harmonic  Society,  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ;  and  many  of  the  most  popular 
madrigals  have  been  reprinted  in  a  modem  form 
over  and  over  again.  ^  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
upon  the  comparative  merits  of  particular  works, 
where  the  general  standard  of  ezoellenoe  is  so 
high,  and  the  number  so  great  An  endless 
variety  of  styles  ia  observable,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  inquirer  ;  but  careful  analysis  proves 
this  to  be  rather  the  result  of  individual  feeling, 
than  an  index  to  the  prevailing  taste  at  any 
given  epoch.  The  history  of  the  school,  there- 
fore, must  be  comprised,  like  our  notice  of  the 
Venetian  Madrigal,  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
period ;  and  we  shall  best  illustrate  it  by 
selecting  a  few  typical  works  for  separate 
criticism. 

Byrd's  madrigals  are  sometimes  constructed 
upon  a  very  elaborate  plan,  and  abound  in  points 
of  ingenious  and  delightful  imitation,  as  do  those 
of  Weelkes,  Cobbold,  and  Wilbye,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, Eirbye  and  Bateson — witness  the 
following  beautiful  passage  from  the  last-named 
composer's  contribution  to  '  The  Triumphes  of 
Oriana' — 


la  HMTtn  UvH  O  •  xl  •  A  •  na,  eto. 


Morley,  Hilton,  and  Michael  Este  preferred  a 
lighter  vein,  and  produced  some  of  the  most 
delicious  Fa  las  which  remain  to  us.  Among 
those  who  affected  *  Ayres'  and  Canzonets,  John 
Dowland  incontestably  holds  the  first  place.  His 
*  Awake,  sweet  Love '  and  *  Now,  oh  I  now,  I 

1  It  b  mada  to  be  regT«tt«d  that  wo  few  modem  editon  tUnk  It 
worth  while  to  men  tlon  the  Muroe  wbenoe  their  reprlute  are  dariTed : 
or  even  to  give  the  original  names  of  Flemieh  or  Italian  Madrigals. 
Still  more  deeplj  to  be  deplored  is  the  mtsehierons  system  of  trane* 
position,  now  so  common,  which  frequently  destroys  all  trace  of  the 
eomposer's  intention,  and  always  prevents  the  tyro  from  ascertain- 
Ing  the  Mode  in  which  a  given  Madrigal  is  written.  As  Madrigals 
most  always  be  song  without  accompaniment,  transposition  in  the 
book  la  wholly  nnmeaning,  and  helps  no  one. 

VOL.  m 


needs  must  part,'  are  gems  of  art — perfect  in 
their  simplicity,  yet  no  less  masterly  in  design 
than  tender  in  expression.  Orlando  Gibbons  and 
a  charming  composer  of  earlier  date — Richard 
Edwards — wrote  like  bom  Netherlanders.  A 
more  interesting  comparison  than  that  between 
the  two  following  examples,  and  the  extracts 
already  given  from  Arcadelt's  Bianco  e  dolce 
Oigno  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  Silver  JSioan. 

Orlando  Qibboms. 


In  going  to  rny  naked  bed. 

Richard  Edwardes  (1560). 


Thafallingr-I^T    ^f^TT^ 
The  fslMngont  '  >      I       >     < 


M^si 


nawlngli 

After  the  second  decade  of  the  17th  century, 
no  work  of  any  lasting  reputation  was  produced, 
and  the  style  soon  fell  into  neglect.  Under  the 
Stuart  dynasty  polyphonic  song  lost  much  of 
its  popularity,  and  the  civil  war  crushed  out 
all  artistic  feeling ;  but  art  lived  on,  and  in 
due  time  the  Madrigal,  forgotten  in  Flanders, 
and  replaced  in  Italy  by  a  new  kind  of  chamber 
music  with  instrumental  accompaniment,  merged 
gradually  in  England  into  the  Glee — a  kind  of 
composition  cultivated  in  no  other  country,  and 
of  far  higher  aesthetic  value  than  its  German 
representative,  the  Part-song.     The  writer  who 
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— ^no  doubt  nnoonfldoasly — ^helped,  more  thsB 
my  other,  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  great 
ehange  was  Thomas  Ford,  whose  lovely  can- 
lonets,  '  Sinoe  first  I  saw  your  face/  and  <  There 
IS  a  Ladie  sweete  and  kind,'  hold  a  position 
as  nearly  as  possible  midway  between  the 
Madrigal  and  the  Glee,  breathing  all  the  spirit 
of  the  one,  while  introdacing  progressions  only 
permissible  in  the  other.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  remark — though  the  fact  seems,  hitherto,  to 
have  escaped  notice — ^that  intervals,  forbidden 
by  the  strict  laws  of  Counterpoint,  were  tolerated 
in  England  at  an  earlier  period  than  on  the 
continent  Wilbye  used  the  diminished  triad 
with  a  boldness  which  would  have  made  Anerio's 
hair  stand  on  end.  Such  licenses  as  these  once 
permitted,  the  substitution  of  modem  tonalities 
for  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes  followed  as  a  matter 
of  course — and  this  accomplished,  the  change 
from  the  Madrigal  to  the  Glee  was  complete. 
[The  art  of  madrigal- writing,  in  abeyance  since 
the  death  of  Pearsall,  has  revived  in  modem 
times ;  the  collection  printed  in  celebration 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  under 
the  title  of '  Choral  Songs  in  Honour  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria' (1899),  contains  thir- 
teen examples  b}b  various  English  composers, 
many  of  which  are  excellent  specimens  of  the 
form.] 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  Madrigal 
thus  far,  it  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  manner  of  its  performance. 

It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  it  should 
be  sung  without  any  instramental  accompani- 
ment whatever ;  and,  unlike  the  Glee  (which  is 
always  performed  by  solo  voices),  it  is  most 
eifective  when  entrusted  to  a  moderately  full, 
but  not  too  numerous  choras.  Changes  of  tone, 
embracing  every  shade  of  difference  between  ff 
and  ppp^  and  introduced,  sometimes  by  the 
most  delicate  possible  gradations,  and  sometimes 
in  strongly  marked  contrast,  will  be  continually 
demanded,  both  by  the  character  of  the  music 
and  the  sense  of  the  words  ;  and  remembering 
how  earnestly  Morley  insists  upon  'varietie,' 
the  student  will  be  prepared  to  learn  that 
ritardandi  and  aeeelerandi  will  be  scarcely  less 
frequently  brought  into  requisition.  Neverthe- 
less, strict  mechanical  precision  must  be  secured 
at  any  cost  The  slightest  uncertainty,  either 
of  intonation  or  of  rhythm,  will  suffice  to  ruin 
everything ;  and  to  draw  the  line  fairly  between 
intensity  of  expression  and  technical  perfection 
is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  There  is,  indeed, 
only  one  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  To 
imagine  Damon  regulating  his  love-lorn  ditty 
by  the  tick  of  a  metronome  would  be  absurd. 
The  place  of  the  metronome,  therefore,  must  be 
supplied  by  a  conductor  capable  of  fully  sympa- 
thising either  with  Damon's  woes  or  Daphne's 
fond  delights,  but  wholly  incapable  of  showing 
the  least  indulgence  to  his  singers,  who  must 
leam  to  obey  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  baton, 


though  it  move  bat  a  hair's-brsadth  in  either 
direction.  w.  s.  R. 

MADRIGAL  SOCIETY.  Founded  in  1741 
by  John  Immyns,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music,  the  Madrigal  Society  eigoys  the 
distinction  of  beiog  the  oldest  musical  associa- 
tion in  Europe.  Its  first  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Twelve  Bells  in  Bride  Lane,  whence  it 
removed  to  the  Anchor  and  Crown,  Whitefriars, 
as  proved  by  the  earliest  minute-book  in  the 
Society's  library,  dated  1744.  In  1745  the 
Society  removed  to  the  Founders'  Arms,  Loth- 
bury,  where  rules  were  adopted  limiting  the 
number  of  members  to  sixteen,  with  an  admis- 
sion fee  of  8s.  and  a  subscription  of  Ss.  per 
qusrter.  Having  retumed  for  a  time  to  the 
Twelve  Bells,  its  original  home,  the  Society 
aftenvards  migrated  to  the  Queen's  Arms,  New- 
gate Street,  in  1748,  when  the  rales  were  revised. 
One  rale  enacted  "Diat  all  musical  performances 
shall  cease  at  half  an  hour  after  ten  o'clock, 
unless  some  of  the  membera  shall  be  eheerl'uUy 
incited  to  sing  catches,  in  which  case  they 
shall  be  indulged  half  an  hour,  and  no  longer.' 
Numerous  fines  were  imposed  for  such  offences 
as  the  retention  of  books  from  the  Society's 
library  ;  and  any  member  eating  his  supper,  or 
a  part  thereof,  during  practice  time  was  to 
forfeit  sixpence,  to  be  applied  to  buying  raled 
paper.  The  performance  on  each  night  was  to 
be  divided  into  two  'acts,'  with  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour,  and  in  each  act  four  madrigals 
were  to  be  sung.  Between  1750  and  1757 
additional  rules  were  adopted,  by  one  of  which 
each  member,  to  whose  turn  it  came  to  serve  as 
President,  was  bound  to  present  a  score  and 
parts  of  a  madrigal  ready  for  performance,  or 
*  to  forfeit  a  penny  extraordinary  to  the  plate  * 
every  night  until  he  did  so.  By  another  rale 
any  gentleman  who  had  been  educated  in,  or 
at  the  time  belonged  to,  any  cathedral  or  choir 
was  to  be  admitted  to  visit  the  Society  at  his 
pleasure  ;  and  a  similar  privilege  was  accorded 
to  any  of  '  the  gentlemen  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music'  Membership  was  confined  to 
persons  belonging  to  cathedral  choirs,  or  those 
'vouched  for  by  two  or  more  members  of  the 
Society  as  being  capable  of  singing  their  part 
in  concert  both  in  time  and  in  tune' ;  and  othere 
proposed  for  election  were  required,  by  way  of 
probation,  to  sing  between  the  acts  their  proper 
parts  in  an  ancient  madrigal  for  three  or  four 
voices,  or  some  two-part  song  to  be  sung  with 
double  voices.  TheSociety  at  this  time(l  749-60) 
met  every  Wednesday  evening,  and  consisted 
of  twenty-one  members,  who  subscribed  4s.  6d. 
a  quarter.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins 
(who  was  himself  a  member)  '  most  of  them 
were  mechanics,  some  weavers  from  Spitalfields, 
others  of  various  trades  and  occupations,  who 
were  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  Psalmody, 
and  who,  with  a  little  pains  and  the  help  of 
the  ordinary  solmisation,  which  many  of  them 
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were  very  expert  in,  became  Boon  able  to  sing 
almost  at  sight  a  part  in  an  English  or  even 
an  Italian  madrigaL  They  also  sang  catches, 
rounds,  and  canons,  though  not  elegantly,  yet 
with  a  degree  of  correctness  that  did  justice  to 
the  harmony  ;  and,  to  vary  the  entertainment, 
Immyns  woidd  sometimes  read,  by  way  of 
lecture,  a  chapter  from  Zarlino,  translated  by 
himself.  They  were  men  not  less  distinguished 
by  their  love  of  vocal  harmony  than  by  the 
harmless  simplicity  of  their  tempers  and  by 
their  friendly  disposition  towards  each  other/ 
At  times  they  took  country  excursions,  and  the 
minutes  record  that  on  Whit- Monday,  1751, 
'  the  party  proceeded  up  the  river,  breakfasting 
at  Wandsor  (Wandsworth),  dining  at  Richmond, 
besides  stopping  to  whet  their  whistles  at  Mort- 
lack  (Mortlake).'  In  1764  Mr.  Imm3ms  died. 
In  1768  the  subscription  was  raised  to  8s.  a 
quarter,  the  number  of  members  being  about 
thirty,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  an  entertain- 
ment for  their  friends  once  at  least  every  year. 
In  1769  the  Society  removed  to  the  Feathers 
Tavern,  Cheapeide;  in  1775  to  the  King's  Arms, 
Comhill ;  in  1778  they  were  at  the  Half  Moon, 
Cheapeide,  and  the  London  Tavern ;  in  April 
1792,  at  the  King's  Head  in  the  Poultry ;  in 
May  1792,  at  the  Globe,  Fleet  Street ;  and  in 
1795  removed  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  when 
the  charge  for  supper,  'on  account  of  the 
advance  in  wine,'  was  raised  to  2s.  6d.  for 
mcCnbers,  4s.  for  visitors,  and  8s.  for  professors. 
Festival  dinners  were  held  in  1798,  1802,  1803, 
and  1809,  and  were  continued  at  intervals,  and 
in  1876  ladies  dined  at  the  festival  for  the  first 
time.  In  1814  the  subscription  was  raised  to 
£8,  and  in  1816  the  charge  for  supper,  includ- 
ing a  pint  of  wine,  was  fixed  at  6s.  On  Sept 
27,  1821,  the  supper  meeting,  after  being  held 
for  eighty  years,  gave  place  to  a  monthly  dinner, 
held,  successively,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
Willis's  Rooms,  and  the  Holbom  Restaurant 
during  the  season,  which  then  lasted  from 
October  to  July,  but  now  numbers  six  meetings, 
commencing  in  November.  In  1 8 1 1  was  offered 
for  the  first  time  a  prize  of  a  silver  cup,  value 
ten  guineas,  '  for  the  best  madrigal  in  not  less 
than  four  nor  more  than  six  parts,  the  upper 
part  or  parts  to  be  for  one  or  two  treble  voices. 
The  character  of  the  composition  to  be  after 
the  manner  of  the  madrigals  by  Bennet,  Wilbye, 
Morley,  Weelkes,  Ward,  Marenzio,  and  others, 
and  each  part  to  contain  a  certain  melody  eitber 
in  figure  or  imitation ;  therefore,  a  melody 
harmonised  will  be  inadmissible.'  W.  Scale's 
'Awake,  sweet  muse,'  and  W.  Hawes's  'Philo- 
mela' were  selected  for  a  final  ballot  from 
fourteen  compositions  sent  in,  which  included 
S.  Wesley's  '  O  sing  unto  my  roundelay,'  and 
W,  Linley's  'Ah  me,  quoth  Venus.'  The 
prize  was  given  to  Beale.  The  earlier  members 
included  Immyns,  the  founder,  by  profession 
an  attorney,  afterwards  appointed  lutenist  to  the 


Chapel  Royal  and  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Pepusch  ; 
Dr.  John  Worgan,  organist  and  composer ;  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  the  musical  historian  (elected 
1752) ;  Rev.  C.  Torriano  and  Jonathan  Battis- 
hill,  the  composer  (elected  1757) ;  £.  T.  Warren, 
editor  of  the  Glee  Collection  (1762)  ;  Dr.  Ame 
and  his  son  Michael,  and  Luffman  Atterbury, 
composer  of  the  glee  'Come,  let  us  all  a-Maying 
go'  (1765);  Theodore  Aylward,  one  of  the 
assistant  directors  at  the  Handel  Commemora- 
tion of  1784  (1769) ;  Joah  Bates,  the  conductor 
of  the  Handel  Commemoration  (1774)  ;  Dr.  B. 
Cooke,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1778)  ; 
James  Bartleman  (1793);  J.  P.  Street,  Librarian 
and  many  years  Father  of  the  Society ;  R  J.  S. 
Stevens,  the  Gresham  Professor,  and  W.  Horsley, 
the  glee- writer  (1798);  Reg.  Spofforth,  the 
glee-writer,  and  Robert  Cooke,  master  of  the 
Westmin8terchoristers(1802);  W.Beale(1805); 
Dr.  Calloott  (1806) ;  W.  Hawes  and  W.  Linley 
(1809) ;  G.  £.  Williams,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (1814) ;  Sir  J.  L.  Rogers,  Bart.,  and 
T.  Greatorex,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey 
(1819)  ;  J.  T.  Cooper  (1825)  ;  Jonathan  Nield, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Hall  (1828);  P.  J.  Salomons, 
(1829) ;  Vincent  Novello  and  Thomas  Oliphant, 
afterwards  secretary  (1880) ;  J.  W.  Hobbs,  J. 
Calkin  (1881) ;  G.  Cooper,  deputy  organist  of 
St.  Paul  s,  James  Turle,  organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey  (1882).  Up  to  1 820  the  members  presided 
in  rotation,  but  in  that  year  it  was  resolved  to 
appoint  Sir  J.  L.  Rogers  as  permanent  president. 
The  office  has  since  been  filled  by  Lord  Saltoun, 
1842-53;  Sir  George  Clerk,  Bt,  1853-66; 
Prince  Dhuleep  Singh,  1867-71  ;  Thomas  Oli- 
phant, 1871-73 ;  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Legge, 
1874-77.  [The  Earl  Beauchamp  was  appointed 
in  1878,  and  succeeded  in  1892  by  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  on  whose  retirement  in  1896  Mr. 
Otto  Goldschmidtwas  appointed.  Sir  A.  Sullivan 
was  president  for  the  last  year  of  his  life,  1899- 
1900.  Lord  Alverstone  succeeded  him  in  1901, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  in 
1904.  In  Nov.  1905  Mr.  J.  Edward  Street^ 
the  Hon.  Secretary  (see  below),  was  appointed 
President]  The  Librarians  have  been :  J.  P. 
Street,  1792-1848;  John  Bishop,  1849-70; 
C.  D.  Budd,  1871-78  ;  J.  C.  Meek,  1879-88, 
K  Ernest  Cooper,  1888.  The  conductors  or 
musical  directors  permanently  appointed  since 
W.  Hawes,  1809-46,  have  been  :  James  Turle, 
1846-49 ;  James  King,  1849-54 ;  Cipriani  Potter, 
1855-70;  Otto  Goldschmidt,  1871-77;  Sir 
John  Stainer,  1878-87  ;  Sir  J.  F.  Bndge,  1887 
to  the  present  time.  Dr.  John  HuUah,  Sir 
J.  F.  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Eaton  Faning,  were 
assistant  conductors  since  1878.  Under  the 
present  rules  the  Society  consists  of  forty 
members,  elected  by  ballot,  the  subscription 
(including  dinner  fees)  being  five  guineas,  and 
for  professional  members  three  guineas,  c.  M. 
[From  1881  two  prizes,  Mr.  T.  Molineux's  of 
£10  and  the  Society's  of  £5,  were  awarded 
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annually  until  1889,  and  triennially  from 
1891.  Mr.  Kellow  J.  Pye  was  treasurer  until 
1893,  being  suooeeded  by  Mr.  Chas.  T.  D. 
Crews,  who  still  holds  the  offioe.  The  office 
of  hon.  sec.,  held  from  July  1871  by  Mr.  J. 
Edward  Street,  is  now  filled  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Oscar  W.  Street.] 

MAELZEL,  JoHiiNN  Nepomuk,  bom  Aug. 
15,  1772,  at  Ratisbon,  son  of  an  organ-builder. 
In  1792  he  settled  in  Vienna,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  teaching  music,  and  to  constructing  an 
automaton  instrumentof  flutes,  trumpets,  drums, 
cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings  struck  by  ham- 
mers, which  played  music  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Crescentini,  and  was  sold  for  8000  florins. 
His  next  machine  was  the  Panharmonioon,  like 
the  former,  but  with  clarinets,  violins,  and  violon- 
cellos added.  It  was  worked  by  weights  acting 
on  cylinders,  and  was  exhibited  in  Vienna  in  1 804. 
Maelzel  then  bought  Kempelen's  Chessplayer ; 
and  took  it  with  the  Panharmonicon  to  Paris. 
The  Chessplayer  he  afterwards  sold  to  Eugene 
Beauharnais.  He  next  constructed  a  Trumpeter, 
which  played  the  Austrian  and  French  cavalry 
marches  and  signals,  with  marches  and  allegros 
by  Weigl,  Dussek,  and  Pleyel.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  court  mechanician,  and  about  that 
time  made  some  ear  trumpets,  one  of  which 
Beethoven  used  for  years.  In  1812  he  opened 
the  'Art  Cabinet,'  among  the  attractions  of 
which  were  the  Trumpeter  and  a  new  and  en- 
laiged  Panharmonicon ;  and  soon  afterwards 
made  public  a  musical  chronometer,  an  improve- 
ment of  a  machine  by  Stockel,  for  which  he 
obtained  certificates  from  Beethoven  and  other 
leading  musicians.  Maelzel  and  Beethoven  were 
at  this  time  on  very  friendly  terms.  They  had 
arranged  to  visit  London  together,  and  Maelzel 
had  meantime  aided  the  great  master  in  his 
impecuniosity  by  urging  on  him  a  loan  of  50 
ducats  in  gold.  In  order  to  add  to  the 
attractions  of  the  Panharmonicon,  wluch  they 
proposed  to  take  with  them,  Maelzel  conceived 
and  sketched  in  detail  the  design^  of  a  piece  to 
commemorate  the  battle  of  Vittoria  (June  21, 
1813),  which  Beethoven  composed  for  the 
instrament.  While  it  was  being  arranged  on 
the  barrel,  Maelzel  further  induced  him  to  score 
it  for  the  orchestra,  with  the  view  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  journey  ;  and  it  was  accordingly 
scored,  and  performed  at  a  concert  on  Dec.  8, 
1813,  the  programme  of  which  consisted  of  the 
Symphony  No.  7  ;  the  marches  of  Dussek  and 
Pleyel,  by  the  automaton,  and  the  Battle-piece. 
The  concert  was  repeated  on  the  12th,  and  the 
two  yielded  a  net  profit  of  over  4000  florins.  At 
this  point  Beethoven  took  offence  at  Maelzel's 
having  announced  the  Battle-piece  as  his 
property,  broke  completely  with  him,  rejected 
the  Trumpeter  and  his  marches,  and  held  a  third 
concert  (Jan.  2,  1814)  for  his  own  sole  benefit. 
After  several  weeks  of  endeavour  to  arrange 

1  MMdMlw.  not*  to  hli  BOdndUr.  L  154. 


matters,  Maelzel  departed  to  Munich  with  his 
Panharmonioon,  including  the  Battle-piece,  and 
also  with  a  full  orchestral  soore  of  the  same,  which 
he  had  obtained  without  Beethoven's  concurrenoe 
and  caused  to  be  performed  at  Munich.  Beet- 
hoven on  this  entered  an  action  against  him  in 
the  Vienna  oourts,  and  it  ia  his  memorandum  of 
the  grounds  of  the  action,  as  prepared  for  hia 
advocate,  which  is  usually  entiUed  his  'de- 
position.'* He  further  addressed  a  statement ' 
to  the  musicians  of  London,  entreating  them  not 
to  countenance  or  support  Maelzel.  The  action 
came  to  nothing,  and  Maelzel  does  not  appear 
to  have  gone  to  London.  He  stopped  at 
Amsterdam,  and  tliere  got  from  Winkel,  a  Dutch 
mechanic,  the  idea  of  employing  a  new  form  of 
pendulum  as  a  metronome.  He  soon  perfected 
the  instrument,  obtained  a  patent  for  it,  and  in 
1816  we  find  him  in  Pans  established  as  a 
manufacturer  of  this  metronome,  under  the  style 
of  'Malzl  et  Cie.'  Winkel  claimed  it  as  hi« 
invention,  and  the  claim  was  confirmed,  after 
examination,  by  the  Dutch  Academy  of  Sciences. 
A  wish  to  repurchase  Kempelen's  Chessplayer 
and  to  push  his  Metronome  took  him  back  to 
Munich  and  Vienna  in  1 8 1 7 .  Beethoven's  good 
word  was  of  more  consequence  than  any  one 
else's,  and  knowing  Maelzel's  cleverness,  Beet- 
hoven's amenability  to  a  good  companion,  and  the 
fact  that  the  performance  on  which  the  lawsuit 
was  grounded  having  taken  place  out  of  Austria, 
the  action  could  not  lie,  it  need  not  surprise  us 
to  find  that  the  suit  was  given  up,  and  the  costs 
divided  equally.  After  this  Maelzel  travelled 
much,  and  even  reached  the  United  States,  where 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  except  a  voyage  or 
two  to  the  West  Indies,  exhibiting  the  Chess- 
player, the  Conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  his 
other  curious  inventions.*  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  berth  on  board  the  American  brig  Otis, 
July  21,  1838.  Maelzel  was  evidently  a  sharp, 
shrewd,  clever  man  of  business,  with  a  strong 
propensity  to  use  the  ideas  of  others  for  his  own 
benefit. 

For  the  details  of  his  Metronome  see  the 
article  under  that  head.  It  was  entirely  diflerent 
from  the  Stockel-Malzel  'Chronometer,'  and  it 
was  upon  the  latter  and  not  upon  the  Metro- 
nome, that  Beethoven  wrote  the  catch  which  is 
connected  with  the  Allegretto  of  his  Symphony 
No.  8.  A.  w.  T. 

MANNERGESAKGVEREIN,  an  association 
of  men  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  singing  in 
four  parts — two  tenors  and  two  basses.  They 
sprang  from  the  Liedertafeln,  and  the  most  im- 
portant were  founded  by  Dr.  A.  Schmid,  in 
Vienna  (1845),  and  by  Franz  Weber  in  Cologne, 
The  latter  visited  Engknd  in  the  spring  of  1860. 
and  sang  before  the  Queen  at  Windsor.  The 
Cologne  Choral  Union  also  gave  a  set  of  ten 

•  Beblndler.    ThKjer.  ilL  tfS. 
»  Tharer.  Hi.  487. 
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ocmcerts  in  St.  James's  Hall  in  June  1888. 

(See  LiBDEBTAJ'EL.)  F.  G. 

MASSIG.  '  In  moderate  time ' ;  the  German 
equivalent  of  Moderato,  used  much  by  Schumann, 
as  in  the  sixth  of  the  fugues  on  the  name  Bach, 
and  constantly  throughout  the  Album.  'Im 
massigen  Tempo,'  occurs  in  the  fourth  figure  of 
op.  72,  '  Sehr  massig '  in  the  Lager-scene,  No.  8 
of  op.  76.  He  uses  'Massig  durchaus  energisch ' 
as  the  translation  of  '  Moderate  con  energia '  in 
the  second  moyement  of  the  Fantasia  in  C,  op. 
17.  M. 

MAESTOSO.  '  With  majesty,'  or  in  a  digni- 
fied way.  It  is  used  either  alone,  as  a  direction 
of  time,  in  which  case  it  indicates  a  pace  rather 
slower  than  andante,  or,  combined  with  other 
indications  of  tempo,  as  aguide  to  the  expression. 
Beethoven  uses  it  frequently  in  both  these  ways. 
It  occurs  alone  in  tlie  Pianoforte  Sonata,  op. 
Ill,  first  movement,  in  the  Namensfeier  over- 
ture, op.  116,  Quartet  in  £b,  op.  127,  etc.;  also 
in  Pizarro's  song  at  the  end  of  Act  I.  of  <  Fidelio,' 
'Auf  euch,  auf  euch,  nur  will  ich  bauen.'  In 
the  final  chorus  of  that  opera,  '  Wer  ein  holdes 
Weib  errungen,'  the  direction  originally  stood 
Maestoso  vivace,  but  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo.  The  first  movement  of 
the  Choral  Symphony  is  marked  Allegro  ma  non 
troppo,  un  poco  maestoso ;  the  passage  in  the 
last  movement  to  the  words  '  Seid  umschlungen 
Millionen '  is  Andante  maestoso  ;  and  the  four 
bars  of  8-4  time  immediately  before  the  final 
Prestissimo  are  marked  Maestoso  simply.  Men- 
delssohn uses  Allegro  maestoso  frequently,  as  in 
'  Elijah ' '  I  am  he  that  comforteth, '  and  '  Be  not 
afraid,'  and  in  *St.  Paul'  very  often.  He  uses 
Moderate  maestoso  in  'Then  did  Elijah  the 
prophet.'  Maestoso  con  brio  occurs  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  German  '  Bauschend  und  festlich ' 
in  Schumann's  Novelette,  No.  5.  M. 

MAESTRO,  master.  This  word  is  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  the  great  classical  com- 
posers, but  occasionally  it  is  used  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  executive  musicians,  though  even 
in  this  case  it  may  be  taken  as  implying  an 
appreciation  of  their  compositions  rather  than 
of  their  performances.  It  is  seldom  applied  to 
teachers  as  such,  but  refers  almoet  always  to 
composers  of  note. 

Maestro  di  cappella  is  the  exact  Italian  equi- 
valent to  the  German  term  Oapellmeister,  or 
conductor. 

Maestro  dei  putti  (master  of  the  boys)  va  an 
office  which  was  founded  in  1538  (not,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  in  the  Papacy  of  Julius  II. 
which  was  much  earlier),  and  which  was  first 
held  by  Arcadelt.  Its  duties  are  to  teach  sing- 
ing to  the  boys  of  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome,  and 
more  or  less  to  superintend  the  choir  arrange- 
ments. It  thus  represents  our  'Choirmaster.' 
[See  Arcadklt,  vol.  i.  p.  101.] 

Maestro  al  cembalo  is  an  officer  at  the  Opera, 
next  in  importance  to  the  conductor,  and  occa- 


sionally taking  his  place.  His  duties  consist  of 
superintending  the  rehearsals  of  the  music,  and 
accompanying  at  them.  This  post  was  held  by 
Handel  at  Hamburg,  when  he  was  quite  young 
[see  Handel,  voL  u.  p.  280],  and  afterwards 
by  Mattheson.  M. 

MAGADA,  or  MAGAS  (Greek),  the  semi- 
circular wooden  bridge  fixed  at  one  or  both  ends 
of  the  monochord.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  the  movable  bridge  inserted  below  the  string 
of  the  monochord  to  mark  the  harmonic  inter- 
vals (Boethius,  iv.  18),  and  generally  to  the 
bridge  in  stringed  instruments  (Philostratus, 
778).     [See  Monochord.]  j.  f.  r.  s. 

MAGAD13,  an  ancient  Greek  instrument, 
our  knowledge  of  which  is  almost  wholly  de- 
rived from  a  passage  in  the  fourteenth  book  of 
Athenaeus,  in  which  the  scattered  references 
to  it  in  Greek  literature  are  brought  together. 
Athenaeus  died  in  a.d.  194.  The  instrument 
had  then  long  been  obsolete,  and  the  doubts 
which  existed  as  to  its  exact  form  and  structure 
are  no  nearer  solution  at  the  present  day.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  of  the  authorities 
quoted,  some  of  whom  identify  it  with  the 
Pectis,  others  with  the  Sambuca  and  others 
again  with  the  Psaltery,  it  would  seem  that  the 
magadis  was  an  instrument  of  the  dulcimer 
type,  provided  with  a  bridge  (magas)  or  bridges 
so  placed  that  octaves  could  be  played  on 
adjoining  strings.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
East  through  the  Lydians,  and  was  in  use  in 
Greece  as  early  as  the  6th  century  B.C.,  when 
Anacreon  speaks  of  playing  on  a  magadis  of 
twenty  strings.  According  to  Aristoxenus  it 
was  played  without  a  plectrum.  The  character- 
istic of  the  instrument  was  the  production  of 
sounds  in  octaves,  and  consequently  we  find  the 
name  also  applied  to  a  species  of  double  flute, 
also  said  to  be  of  Lydian  origin,  on  which 
octaves  could  be  played,  and  a  verb  magadizein 
signifying  to  play  in  octaves  on  any  instrument 
(Pseudo- Aristotle,  18).  J.  p.  R.  s. 

MAGGINI,  Gio.  Paolo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
violin -maker,  bom  in  Brescia  in  1581  ;  died 
in  the  same  place  about  1628.  According  to 
information  culled  from  the  Brescian  State  Ar- 
chives, Maggini's  family  came  originally  from 
Botticino,  a  village  in  the  neighbouring  hills  of 
Brescia.  His  grandfather,  Bartolommeo  de  Mag- 
gini,  lived  and  died  at  Botticino,  but  after  his 
death  his  son  Zovan  or  Giovanni,  migrated  with 
his  wife  Giulia,  to  Brescia,  where  Paolo,  their 
second  son,  was  bom.  The  Brescian  Income  Tax 
papers  for  1568  state  that  Gio.  Paolo's  elder 
brother  was  a  shoemaker,  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  his  father  following  any  profession  or  trade. 
In  all  probability  he  was  a  retired  farmer  with 
private  means.  Nothing  is  known  of  Gio.  Paolo's 
childhood,  or  what  caused  him  to  adopt  the  pro- 
fession of  violin-making,  but  a  legal  document, 
signed  by  him  in  1602,  proves  two  things  clearly : 
first,  that  his  signature  is  that  of  a  person  of 
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Boanty  education,  and,  secondly,  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  was  working  in  Brescia  as  an 
apprentice  under  Gasparo  da  8al6.  On  Jan.  20, 
1615,  he  married  Maddaleua  Anna,  daughter  of 
Messer  Faust  Forrestio,  and  after  his  marriage  he 
and  his  wife  settled  in  a  house  in  the  Gontrada 
del  Palazzo  Yeochio  del  Podesta.  In  this  home, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  apprentice,  Jacopo  de 
Lanfranchini,  Maggini  built  up  a  very  successful 
business  in  the  manufacture  of  citharas,  violon- 
cellos, violas,  and  violins.  In  1 626  he  prospered 
stiU  more,  and  acquired  a  second  house  and  shop 
in  the  Contrada  delle  Bombasaire,  whither  he 
removed  with  his  wife  and  family.  He  also 
purchased  property  in  the  hills  and  plains 
surrounding  Brescia, and  a  residential  farm-house 
and  land,  which  abutted  upon  the  grandfather's 
old  home  near  the  village  of  Botticino.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  coigectural.  After  1626  the 
Brescian  Income  Tax  papers  cease  to  mention  his 
name,  and  in  1632  he  was  undoubtedly  dead, 
as,  in  a  schedule  presented  in  that  year  by  his 
son  Carlo,  he  uses  the  formula  *  Filius  quondam 
Johannis  PaulL'  Although  documentary  evi- 
dence proves  that  Maggini's  wife  died  on 
Nov.  24,  1651,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St  Agatha,  all  research  for  the  certificate 
of  her  husband's  death  and  burial  has  been  in 
vain.  The  only  reasonable  inference  is  that  as 
the  town  of  Brescia  was  ravaged  by  an  excess- 
ively severe  plague  in  1632,  Maggini  was  one  of 
its  victims,  and  being  taken  to  one  of  the  *  pest- 
houses  '  which  were  organised  for  the  sick,  at  the 
public  expense,  died  away  from  home,  without 
any  note  of  his  death  or  burial  being  made. 

As  a  maker,  Maggini's  name  is  associated  with 
many  progressive  innovations  in  the  construction 
of  the  violin,  and  especially  in  the  method  of 
cutting  the  wood.  In  his  earliest  work  these 
alterations  are  not  diacemible,  as  he  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  Qasparo  da  Sal6,  whose 
inaccuracy  of  modelling,  rough  workmanship, 
and  dark  brown  varnish  he  at  first  copied.  But 
when  he  once  cast  aside  the  methods  of  his 
veteran  master,  and  of  the  old  school  of  viol 
makers,  Maggini  created  an  era  in  the  history  of 
violin-making,  which  has  deservedly  immortal- 
ised his  name.  He  was  among  the  first  makers 
who  discarded  the  then  customary  method  of 
cutting  the  soft  pine- wood  used  for  the  bellies  of 
violins  in  what  is  termed  'slab  fashion,'  i,e. 
parallel  with  the  upward  growth  of  the  tree,  and 
instead,  adopted  the  practice  of  using  the  wood 
the  straight  way  of  the  grain,  brought  about  by 
cutting  it  wedge-ways  out  of  the  tree  from  the 
bark  inwards  to  the  core  (see  Violin-making). 
He  was  almost,  if  not  quite  the  earliest  maker 
to  use  comer  blocks  and  linings  such  as  are 
now  employed,  and  he  modulated  his  thick- 
nesses with  far  more  intention  and  accuracy 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Maggini's  purfling 
is  beautifully  executed.  His  instruments  are 
mostly  ornamentally  or  double  purfled,  but  there 


are  some  violins  of  his  bearing  the  single  line. 
Three  of  these,  and  one  viola  are  known  to  exist. 
Many  of  his  violins  bear  a  purfled  or  painted 
conventional  design  upon  the  back,  but  as  his 
violin  model  advanced  in  originality  and  per- 
fection, so  he  gradually  discarded  the  customary 
ornamentation  so  dear  to  the  ancient  viol-makers, 
probably  having  discovered  that  this  practice 
only  served  to  muffle  the  tone  of  his  instru- 
ments. His  violins  are  large  in  size,  and  are 
made  of  the  best  materials.  The  model  is  quite 
original,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Amati 
pattern  ;  the  varnish  on  his  best  instrumentt  is 
orange-yellow,  the  jgr  holes  are  clearly  cut,  the 
lower  circles,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
Stradivarius,  being  always  smaller  than  the 
upper  ones,  a  feature  peculiar  to  Maggini.  The 
scroll  is  well  cut,  but  shorter  than  that  of  other 
makers,  and  for  this  reason  appears  to  be  wider 
than  it  really  is.  The  labels  are  placed  close  to 
the  centre  of  his  instruments  ;  they  are  in  black 
roTnan  type,  and,  like  those  of  his  master  da 
Sal6,  are  wndated, 

Maggini  was  not  a  prolific  maker,  the  result  of 
his  life's  work,  as  represented  by  extant  instru- 
ments, numbering  about  fifty  violins  and  under 
two  dozen  tenors  and  violoncellos.  For  this 
reason  authentic  specimens  of  his  work  are 
scarce.  Some  of  his  finest  fiddles  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Ole  Bull,  L^nard,  Yieuxtemps,  and 
de  B^riot,  who  possessed  two  fine  examples,  one 
of  which  he  picked  up  in  an  old  curiosity  shop 
in  Paris  for  15  francs.  This  instrument  now 
belongs  to  the  Prince  Oaraman  de  Chimay,  and 
is  considered  of  high  value.  An  excellent 
summary  of  Maggini's  contributions  to  the 
development  of  violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos 
is  given  in  Lady  Huggins's  Oio.  Paolo  Maggini, 
published  by  the  firm  of  Hill  k  Sons. 

No  authentic  pupils  of  Maggini  have  come  to 
light.  None  of  his  seven  children  followed  their 
father's  profession ;  his  only  surviving  son,  Carlo 
Francesco,  became  a  silk  merchant,  but  the 
Maggini  influence  can  be  clearly  traced  both  in 
the  Guamerius  and  the  *  Long  Strad '  models. 
In  modem  times  few  makers  have  been  more 
copied,  both  honestly  and  dishonestly.  Fine 
copies  were  made  by  Bernard  Simon  Fendt  and 
Eemy  (two  French  makexs  who  settled  in  Lon- 
don); by  Darches,  and  N.  F.  Yuillaume  in 
Belgium ;  by  Gand  (pere),  Bemadel,  Chanot,  and 
Yuillaume  in  Paris,  and  at  Mirecourt,  where  it 
is  one  of  the  favourite  models. 

aaUographw  :-OUt.  PaOo  Maggini.  M$Ufamd  Work,  eompOMl 
•Dd  adited  bxnn  amUrial  eoUectad  and  oontribatwl  hf  William 
XUwarth  mu  and  his  aona.  WUUam.  Arthur,  and  Alfred  HIU.  bj 
Maifftrvt  L.  Hngglna  (londim.  1882).  Th»  ViaUm  and  U$  ramouM 
Ma3t0r»  und  Imitator*,  bf  Oeorge  Hart  (London.  1875).  BUterp  nf 
th»  rtoUn.  hj  William  Sandy*  and  Simon  Andraw  Forster  (London. 
1864).  014  HoMiu  aittd  thtir  Maktrt,  Jamos  M.  Flaming  (London, 
18BS).  La  LuthtrU  H IM  Lmthttn,  A.  Vldal  (Paria.  188B).  U  YiaUm, 
A.  Ror«r  (Fftria.  1888).  Magini  {/tan  Paul).  Btog.  Unim.  dm 
MutieUm.  F.  J.  FAla.  LuthamoaograpkU  Bittoriq/u*  H  Raimmni; 
La  Prinoa  N.  Touonpoff  (Pwla.  1886).  /  t4ytai  oitf  <dW  a  modertd, 
O.  da  PioolaUia  (Florance.  1880).  /  mUi  HoUfti,  M.  Villa  (Bari- 
nano,  1888).  Di  OioMmni  PaaU  Magg*iti  oeUhrt  Uutaio  BrMetano, 
D.  Angalo  Berenai  (Breaeia.  18B0).  La  Patrta  di  OUmmnU  Paolo 
Maagini,  D.  Anyalo  Barensi  (Cremona.  1861).  DU  VkiUtu  und  Mra 
itetttor,  ran  J.  V.  Waalelewikl  (Lalpsig.  1883).  ^    |{.^ 
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MAGGIORE.  This  word,  the  Itolisn 
equivalent  of  our  '  major/  is  used  as  a  supple- 
mentary guide  in  passages  of  music  where  a 
change  is  made  from  the  minor  to  the  nugor 
mode,  generally  to  the  tonic,  not  the  relative 
major,  since  in  that  change  a  careless  reader 
might  disregard  the  correction  of  the  minor 
signature.  Such  a  change  as  that  from  0  minor 
to  0  mi\jor,  even  when  the  three  naturals 
are  used  to  annul  the  previous  three  flats, 
might  conceivably  be  overlooked,  were  it  not  for 
the  warning  'maggiore.'  But  such  external 
aids  to  the  reading  of  music  are  of  rather  doubt- 
ful utility.  M. 

MAGIC  FLUTE.     See  Zauberfl5te. 

MAGNARD,  Lucien  Denis  Gabriel  Al- 
BftRio,  bom  in  Paris,  June  9,  1865,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Lyc^  Condorcet  for  a  legal  career. 
After  passing  the  grade  of  4icenci^,'  he  dis- 
covered that  his  musical  faculty  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
under  Dubois  and  Massenet,  gaining  the  first 
prize  for  harmony  in  1888.  On  leaving  the 
Conservatoire  he  pursued  his  studies  with 
Vincent  d'Indy,  and  has  since  become  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  modem  French  com- 
posers, distinguished  for  his  boldness  and 
sincerity.  He  has  written  the  following  for 
orchestra:  three  symphonies,  opp.  4,  6,  11  ; 
a  suite  in  ancient  style,  op.  2 ;  a  '  chant  fun^bre,' 
op.  9  ;  an  overture,  op.  10  ;  '  Hymne  k  la 
Justice,'  op.  14;  *  Hymne  k  V^nus,'  op.  17. 
Among  his  works  for  chamber  music  are  a 
quintet  for  piano  and  wind,  op.  8  ;  a  violin 
sonata,  op.  13  ;  a  string  quartet,  op.  16  ;  and  a 
trio  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  18.  His  dramatic 
works  are :  '  Yolande, '  op.  5,  one-act,  Brassels, 
1892  ;  *Guero(Bur,'  op.  12,  in  three  acts,  not 
yet  given.  The  libretti  of  both  are  by  the 
composer  himself.  G.  F. 

MAGNIFICAT.  The  *Song  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary'  has  been  used  as  the  Vesper 
Canticle  of  the  Cliurch  from  time  immemorial ; 
and  the  Evening  Office  has  always  been  so  con- 
stracted  as  to  lead  up  to  it  as  its  chief  point  of 
interest. 

In  Plain-song  services  it  is  sung  to  the  same 
Tones  as  the  Psalms,  but  to  a  different  form, 
with  more  elaborate  intonations  and  mediations 
(see  Psalmody). 

After  the  invention  of  Discant  a  custom 
arose  of  singing  MagnificcU  in  alternate  verses 
of  Plain-song  and  Faux  Bourdon.  Sometimes 
the  Faux  Bourdon  was  simply  a  harmonised 
psalm-tone,  with  the  melody  in  the  tenor,  as 
in  the  following  example  of  a  very  beautiful 

Magnificat^  Primi  TonL 


*  Use '  which  has  long  been  traditional  in  French 
Cathedrals. 

Sometimes  the  Plain -song  was  contrasted 
with  an  original  Faux  Bourdon^  written  in  the 
required  Mode,  but  not,  like  the  former  example, 
on  the  actual  melody  of  the  psalm-tone.  Dr. 
Bumey,  during  his  visit  to  Rome,  met  with  an 
exceedingly  interesting  MS.  collection  of  Faux 
Bourdons  of  this  description,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  16th  century.  From 
his  autograph  transcription  of  this  volume — 
now  preserved  under  the  name  of  Siiidij  di 
PaZestrina^  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum 
— we  extract  the  following  beautiful  example 
by  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini.^ 


Ton.  IV. 


i^:-^^k 


cEEE^^^I^^^ 


A^A-i  A  J. 


^^^ 


These  two  methods  of  singing  MagnifieeU  are 
so  wonderfully  effective  that  it  is  difficult  to 
choose  between  them  ;  and,  happily,  they  are 
both  so  easy  that  no  choir  need  fear  to  attempt 
them.  But  the  development  of  the  idea  did 
not  rest  here.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  name 
any  great  church  composer  who  has  not  illus- 
trated the  text  of  the  canticle  with  original 
musio  over  and  over  again.  Palestrina  pub- 
lished a  volume,  in  1591,  containing  two  set- 
tings in  each  of  the  first  eight  Modes,  and  has 
left  nearly  as  many  more  in  MS.  His  favourite 
plan  was  to  treat  the  alternate  verses,  only,  in 
complex  imitation  and  closely-interwoven  fugal 
points,  leaving  sometimes  the  even  and  some- 
times the  odd  verses  to  be  sung  in  unisonous 
Plain-song,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  finest 
compositions  in  the  series  will  serve  to  exem- 
plify his  usual  mode  of  treatment. 

1  ItwlU  be  MMi  that  Nuiini  luw  end«d  his  Cbaat  with  th« 
huinony  of  the  DomlDaat.  ineteMl  of  that  propar  to  the  Fliwl  of 
the  Mode.  A  liinlUr  peculiarity  to  ohMrvabie  In  many  other  /tows 
Bourdoru  adapted  by  tne  old  ntaaien  to  nitemato  vereee  of  Cantielai 
and  Piialine.  The  reaaon  of  thto  is  Mlf-evldenL  One  or  other  of 
the  Biibeldiary  cadencea  of  the  Mode  hi  employed,  in  order  that  its 
true  Final  Oadenoe  may  be  reserred  for  the  oonelodon  of  the 
Antiphon  which  la  to  follow.  The  Sistlne  Mimrtn  may  be  elted 
as  the  exeeption  which  proTea  the  rule.  It  ends  with  the  proper 
Final  Oadenee,  becaosa.  In  the  oSloe  of  TenOrae,  it  to  always  sung 
wltboat  an  Antiphon  [saa  Aninuur]. 
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This  method  was  also  adopted  by  Francesco 
Suriano,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  and  many  other 
writers  ;  bat  Felice  Anerio,  Luca  Marenzio, 
Giovanni  Gabrieli,  and  some  of  the  most  noted 
of  their  contemporaries,  treated  the  canticle 
in  polyphony  throughout,  frequently  disposing 
their  voices  in  two  or  more  antiphonal  choirs. 
A  fine  example  of  this  later  style  is  preserved 
in  Gabrieli's  eight-part  Magnificat  in  the  First 
Mode. 

Magnifieatt  Primi  Toni. 
Chonu  PrifMis. 


Dti-per-sit       raperbo* 
CSionu  Secundiu. 


The  fathers  of  English  Cathedral  Music  treated 
MagnificcU  in  a  manner  peculiarly  their  own — 
clear  in  design,  pure,  solemn,  and  richly  har- 
monious, but  differing  in  no  wise  from  their 
rendering  of  the  other  canticles,  and  demand- 
ing no  slower  pace  than  the  rest.  The  finest  of 
these,  which  may  well  bear  comparison  with 
the  works  of  the  great  Flemish  and  Italian 


Schools,  an  to  be  found  in  the  'Services'  of 
Tallis,  Byid,  Farrant,  Tomkins,  Bevin,  Batten, 
and  Orlando  Gibbons.  Their  number  is  com- 
paratively small;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  invaluable  compositions  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  have  been  lost  to  us,  through  the 
spoliation  of  Cathedral  libraries,  during  the 
civil  wars.  After  the  Restoration  the  style 
rapidly  deteriorated  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  a  few  talented  composers — espedally 
Creyghton  and  Croft — who  conscientiously  fol- 
lowed the  precepts  of  the  earlier  school,  it  sank, 
eventually,  so  low  that  even  the  platitudes  of 
Kent  and  Jackson  fail  to  represent  its  latest 
stages  of  degradation.  HappUy  the  number  of 
fine  examples  still  remaining  is  quite  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and  all  are  now  pub- 
lished in  cheap  and  easily  accessible  forms. 

The  text  of  Mtignifieat  has  also  been  grandly 
illustrated  by  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  other 
composers  of  the  modem  school  in  the  Oratorio 
style,  with  full  orchestral  accompaniments.  For 
some  particulars  respecting  the  history  of  a 
Magnificat  of  this  description,  which  has  given 
rise  to  discussions  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest, see  Ebba  (vol.  i.  p.  787) ;  Handel  (vol. 
ii  p.  286);  and  Israel  in  Eoypt  (voL  u. 
p.  614).  w.  8.  B. 

MAGPIE  MADRIGAL  SOCIETY,  THE. 
In  1885  and  1886  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Alfred  Scott 
Gatty  collected  a  small  choir  to  sing  choruses 
and  glees  at  the  concerts  which  the  then 
YiBoountess  Folkestone  (now  Helen  Countess  of 
Radnor)  was  giving  for  charitable  purposes. 
These  practices  proved  so  popular  that  in 
November  1886  a  society  was  founded  under 
the  name  of  *  The  Magpie  Minstrels,'  its  object 
being,  to  quote  the  Society's  minutes — *  to 
give  Concerts  for  charitable  purposes,  the  nature 
of  which  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
selection  of  the  Committee.' 

Mr.  Lionel  Benson  was  then  and  still  is 
conductor,  and  the  numbers  which  in  the  first 
instance  were  limited  to  80,  rose  by  rapid 
degrees  to  nearly  200.  In  1889  H.KH. 
Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll  (then 
Marchioness  of  Lome)  honoured  the  Society  by 
becoming  its  President,  attending  the  practices, 
and  taking  part  in  the  Concerts.  In  1889  the 
first  Invitation  Concert  was  given,  and  since 
then  one  Charity  Concert  and  one  Invitation 
Concert  have  been  given  annually.  Upwards 
of  £3500  has  been  handed  over  to  various 
Charitable  Institutions.  At  first  'The  Mag- 
pies' were  associated  at  their  concerts  with 
'  The  Wandering  Minstrels'  Amateur  Orchestral 
Society '  also  conducted  by  Mr.  Lionel  Benson. 
The  name  of  the  society  was  altered  from  *  The 
Magpie  Minstrels'  to  'The  Magpie  Madrigal 
Society'  in  1896.  In  order  to  encourage  good 
vocal  part- writing  '  a  cappella '  the  society  has, 
from  time  to  time,  given  prizes  for  competition 
among  the  students  of  the  Royal  College  of 
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Mono,  and  Royal  Academy,  with,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory  resolts,  and  the  prize  works  have 
always  been  performed  at  the  Invitation  Con- 
certs. Many  of  the  best  known  Madrigals  have 
been  included  in  the  programmes,  but  a  special 
feature  has  been  the  introduction,  for  the  first 
time,  of  many  fine  works  of  all  schools,  hitherto 
unknown  in  this  country,  which  have  probably 
rested  in  oblivion,  as  &r  as  England  is  concerned, 
since  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  period  in 
which  they  were  written.  Most  of  them  have 
been  unearthed  and  edited  specially  for  the  use 
of  the  choir  by  its  conductor.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  numerous  Madrigals,  Motets,  Chan- 
sons, Yillanelle,  etc.,  by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  J.  P. 
Sweelinck,  Josquin  des  Pr^,  Claude  Lejeune, 
Francis  Regnart,  Orazio  Yecchi,  Luca  Marenzio, 
Quintiani,  Vittoria,  Arcadelt,  Verdelot,  Wil- 
laert,  Clemens,  Claudin,  Certon,  Franck,  Hass- 
ler,  Jannequin,  Ciprian  de  Rore,  Crequillon, 
Goudimel,  Giovanelli,  Gamier,  Hesdin,  Coste- 
ley,  Tessier ; — nearly  all  of  which  were  sung 
wiUi  the  original  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Latin  words  to  which  they  were  written. 
Among  modem  composers  prominence  has  been 
given  to  the  unaccompanied  choral  works  of 
Brahms,  very  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
performed  by  the  society  at  one  time  or  another ; 
and  some  of  the  unaccompanied  choral  works 
of  Peter  Cornelius  were  introduced  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  for  the  first  time  by  this  choir. 

Many  compositions  of  great  merit  have  been 
specially  written  for  the  society  by  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  (who  was  elected  President  of  the  Society 
in  1906),  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd, 
Dr.  Alan  Gray,  Mr.  Henachel,  Mr.  R.  Vaughan- 
Williams,  Dr.  Eaton  Faning,  Miss  Maude 
White,  Dr.  Arthur  Somervell,  and  Mr.  J. 
Blumeuthal.  s.  H.  w. 

MAGYAR  (Hungarian)  MUSIC.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  national  music  of  Hungary 
is  so  called  because  it  proceeds  from  the  Magyar 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  *  The  so-called  Hun- 
garian style  of  music,'  says  the  writer  of  two 
excellent  articles  on  this  subject  in  the  Monthly 
Mtisical  Beeord  for  February  and  March  1877, 
'  as  it  has  come  to  be  recognised,  cannot  by  any 
means  be  regarded  as  indigenous,  but  may  most 
properly  be  briefly  defined  as  the  product  of  a 
commixture  of  several  races.  More  than  one- 
fourth^  of  the  population  of  Hungary  proper  (i.e. 
Transleithan  Hungary,  as  it  has  come  to  be 
called  since  its  union  with  the  Austrian  empire 
in  1869)  consists  of  Magyars,  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Scythians  of  the  Tartar-Mongolian 
stock,  who,  after  wandering  from  the  Ural 
mountains  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  to 
Kiev,  established  themselves  in  Hungary  in  the 
9th  century.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
is  made  up  of  Slavs,  Germans,  Wallachians, 
Jews,  and  Gipsies.  Of  this  mixed  population, 
the  Magyars,  as  the  dominant  lords  of  the  soil, 

>  Tb«  proportion  appMn  to  be  mon  Ilk*  om  half  than  aqvutv. 


and  the  Gipsies,  as  the  privileged  musicians  of 
the  country,  are  in  the  main  to  be  regarded  as 
the  joint  originators  of  the  national  style.' 

The  union  of  these  two  latter  races  resulted 
in  theoombinationoftheir  musical  characteristics. 
That  of  the  Magyar  music  is  the  peculiarity  of 
its  rhythms,  and  that  of  the  Gipsy  music  is  the 
presence  of  turns,  embellishments,  and  '  grace- 
notes  '  added  to  and  built  upon  the  melody,  and 
eventually  becoming  a  most  important  feature 
in  it.  [See  an  essay  by  Carl  Engel,  on  Th$ 
Music  of  the  Oipsiea  in  the  Musical  Times  for 
1880,  pp.  219,  274,  832,  389.] 

This  latter  peculiarity,  together  with  the  scale 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  music  of  Hungary 
in  common  with  many  other  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe — a  scale  with  two  superfluous  seconds, 
or  the  harmonic  minor  with  a  sharp  fourth — 


seem  to  indicate  an  Asiatic  origin.  (The  or- 
dinary European  scales  are  also  in  use.)  These 
two  chief  characteristics  will  be  examined  in  order. 
I.  The  rhythms,  of  Magyar  origin. — The  great 
distinctive  feature  of  the  bar-rhythms  is  syneopa- 
tion^  generally  consisting  of  the  accentuation  of 
the  second  quaver  in  the  bar  of  2-4  time  (the 
rhythm  known  as  aZla  zoppa^  *  in  a  limping  way'), 
but  sometimes  extending  over  larger  spaces,  as  in 
No.  2  of  the  ^Ungarische  Tanze'  of  Brahms,  bars 
1-2,  5-6,  etc.,  where  the  syncopation  extends 
over  two  bars.  Even  where  the  melody  is  with- 
out syncopation,  the  accompaniment  almost 
always  has  it.  Tlie  phrase-rhythms  are  not  con- 
fined to  strains  of  4  and  8  bars,  but  phrases  of 
8,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  bars  are  not  unfrequently  to  be 
met  with.  As  examples  of  S-  and  6-bar  rhythms 
may  be  cited  the  third  and  first  of  Brahms's 
'Ungarische  Tanze,'  and  of  7 -bar  rhythm,  the 
first  part  of  the  following  melody : — 


8-4  time,  and  consequently  6-8,  is  almost  un- 
known in  genuine  Magyar  music,  although  some 
modem  Hungarian  composers  have  introduced  it 
in  slow  movements.  The  following  very  fine 
'  Hallgat<S '  is  referred  to  triple  time  by  the 
best  authorities  ;  it  is  a  *  Lasstl '  or  slow  move- 
ment, but  is  not  intended  for  the  dance— 
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In  the  'LassA'  the  actual  value  of  the  notes 
depends  far  more  upon  the  accentuation  of  the 
words,  sung,  than  is  the  case  in  the  quicker 
movements.  A  very  beantiiul  rhythm  of  seven 
in  a  bar  (written,  for  greater  deamess,  as  a  bar 
of  3-4  followed  by  a  bar  of  common  time) 
occurs  in  the  *  Hungarian  Song '  on  which 
Brahms  has  written  variations,  op.  21,  No.  2. 
II.  The  turns  and  embellishments  added  to  the 
melody,  of  Gipsy,  and  hence  Oriental,  origin. — 
This  peculiarity  has  been  observed  by  travellers 
in  India,  who  say  that  in  the  performance  of 
the  natives  any  embellishments  and  '  fioriture ' 
are  permitted  to  be  introduced  at  the  will  of 
the  performer,  provided  only  that  the  time  of 
the  melody  remains  intact.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  charaoteristio  turns  and  *  grace- 
notes  '  used  in  Hungarian  music,  given  by  the 
writer  above  mentioned : — 


and  the  double  cadence 


But  the  importance  of  Hungarian  music  lies 
not  so  much  in  its  intrinsic  beauty  or  interest, 
as  in  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  great  classical 
masters,  and  the  influence  which  it  exercises  on 
their  works.  The  first  composer  of  note  who 
embodies  the  Hungarian  peculiarities  is  Haydn. 
The  most  obvious  instance  of  course  is  the  well- 
known  '  Rondo  all'  Ongarese,'  or  'Gipsy  Rondo,' 
in  the  Trio  No.  1  in  G  major  ;  but  besides  this 
avowedly  Hungarian  composition  there  are  many 
passages  in  his  works  which  show  that  the  years 
during  which  he  held  the  post  of  conductor  of 
Prince  Esterhazy's  private  (and  almost  entirely 
Hungarian)  band,  were  not  without  their  effect. 
Instances  of  this  may  be  found  in  many  of  the 
'  Salomon  symphonies '  (the  Symphony  in  Bb, 
No.  9),  etc.  (see  further,  A  Croatian  Composer, 
by  W.  H.  Hadow,  1897).  The  composer 
who  has  made  the  greatest  use  of  Hungarian 
characteristics  is  Schubert.  Constantly  through- 
out his  works  we  come  upon  a  peculiarity  which 
at  once  tells  us  of  its  nationality.     The  G  migor 


Symphony  (No.  9)  for  instance,  the  A  minor 
string  quartet,  and  the  Fantasia  in  C  miyor, 
op.  15,  are  full  of  Hungarian  feeling  and  char- 
acter, while  almost  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Hungarian  style  are  present  in  the  splendid 
'  Divertissement  k  la  hongroise '  (op.  54), 

In  the  work  of  three  men,  belonging  to  two 
very  different  schools,  Hungarian  characteristics 
are  most  commonly  and  most  skilfully  used.  It 
is  enough  to  cite  the  names  of  Liszt,  Brahms, 
and  Joachim,  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  every 
reader  the  use  made  by  each  of  them  of  Hunga- 
rian forms  and  themes.  We  may  think  it  only 
natural  that  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  should, 
being  natives  of  Hungaiy,  have  a  natural  love 
for  their  national  music,  as  we  see  in  the  '  Legend 
of  St.  Elizabeth, '  the  symphonic  poem  *  Hungaria, ' 
the  fourteen  'Rhapsodies  Hongroises,'  by  Liszt, 
and  the  noble  Hungarian  violin  concerto  of 
Joachim,  which  is  a  splendid  instance  of  the 
combination  of  national  characteristics  with  the 
classical  forms.  In  the  case  of  Brahms,  however, 
there  is  no  national  prejudice  to  which  the 
partiality  for  the  Hungarian  element  might  be 
ascribed,  and  yet  here  we  meet  with  many  Magyar 
characteristics,  not  only  in  the  *  Ungarische  Tanze, ' 
which  are  nothing  more  than  transcriptions  for 
the  piano  of  the  wild  performance  of  the  Hun- 
garian bands  (according  to  the  best  authorities 
on  thissubjec  t),  but  also  in  the  Sextets  for  strings, 
the  G  minor  quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings, 
the  pianoforte  variations,  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  important 
Magyar  compositions. 

Dances. — The  Gsirdds  (the  name  derived 
from  Csarda,  an  inn  on  the  Puszta  (plain),  where 
this  dance  was  first  performed).  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Hungary  from  Bohemia  by  Csermdk, 
and  was  very  quickly  adopted  as  a  national 
dance.  Every  Cs&rdds  consists  of  two  move- 
ments,— a  *li«s&,'  or  slow  movement,  andante 
maestoso,  and  a  'Friss,'  or  'quickstep,'  allegro 
vivace.  These  two  alternate  at  the  will  of  the 
dancers,  a  sign  being  given  to  the  musicians 
when  a  change  is  wished. 

The  *  Kor-tancz,'  or  Society-Dance,  of  which 
a  part  consists  of  a  Toborzd,  or  Recruiting 
dance.  A  great  number  of  these  were  arranged 
or  composed  by  Lavotta. 

The  '  Eandsz-tancz,'  or  Swineherd's  Dance,  is 
danced  by  the  lower  classes  only. 

Operas. — Among  national  Magyar  operas — 
i,e.  operas  of  which  the  libretti  are  founded  on 
national  historic  events,  and  the  music  is  char- 
acterised by  Magyar  rhythms,  etc. — may  be 
mentioned  *Hunyady  Laszl6,'  'Batbori  Maria,' 
'B4nk  Ban,'  and  '  Brankovics,'  by  Franz  Erkel, 
and  the  comic  opera  '  Ilka,'  by  Dopplor.  Besides 
these  two  composers,  the  names  of  Mocsonyi, 
Gsaszdr,  Fay,  and  Bartha,  may  be  given  as 
examples  of  operatic  writers. 

Songs. — Many  collections  of  N^pdal,  or  popu- 
lar songs,  have  been  published.     The  best  col- 
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leotion  is  that  of  Gyala  Kdldy,  oontaining  songs 
of  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century  ;  the  seven 
volumes  of  Bartalus,  and  the  collection  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by  Addm 
Horvith,  are  of  value.  Panna  Czinka's  oollec- 
tion  of  gipsy  melodies  may  also  be  mentioned. 
One  tune,  'Repii^  Fecskim/  has  been  made 
widely  known  by  Remenyi's  adaptation  of  it 
for  the  violin. 

The  famous  national  tune,  the  *Rdkoczy 
March,'  was,  in  its  original  form,  a  lament  for 
the  hero  Rakoczy,  played  on  the  tarogat6 — an 
instrument  resembling  a  cor  anglais — about  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  arranged  as 
a  march  early  in  the  19th  century  by  SchoU, 
the  conductor  of  a  military  band  at  Nagyvdrad, 
and  was  heard  in  this  form  by  Berlioz,  who 
introduced  it  into  his  *  Damnation  de  Faust,' 
with  the  result  that  it  made  a  furore  all  over 
Europe. 

The  National  Hymn  of  Hungary  is  called 
<Sz6zat,'or  'Appeal.' 

Many  of  the  best  of  the  national  sopgs  of 
Hungary  have  become  widely  popular  in  England 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  F.  Korbay's  admir- 
able arrangement  of  them  with  English  words. 

That  the  Magyars  know  how  to  value  their 
own  national  music  may  be  shown  by  the  exist- 
ence at  Budapest  of  a  National  Conservatorium, 
and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  of  which 
Idszt  was  the  first  Director ;  there  are  two 
national  theatres,  one  for  opera  and  the  other 
for  drama,  besides  the  '  Nepszinhdz,'  or  People's 
Theatre.  The  interest  in  folk-song  has  borne 
excellent  fruit  in  Hungary,  where  phonographic 
records  have  been  made  of  many  thousancU  of 
traditional  tunes,  and  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Budapest. 

The  chief  musical  periodical  of  Hungary  is 
the  Zenevildg,  edited  and  carried  on  by  Pongric 
Eacsoh.  (Information  from  Messrs.  Arthur 
DicSsy,  B^la  Bart6k,  etc)  M. 

MAHILLON,  Charles,  k  Co.,  wind-instru- 
ment makers.  This  firm  was  founded  at 
Brussels  by  C.  Mahillon  (bom  1813,  died  1887), 
in  1836.  Three  of  his  sons  entered  the  busi- 
ness, Victor  (see  below),  Joseph,  who  conducts 
the  Brussels  business,  and  Fernand,  manager 
of  the  London  branch  established  in  1884,  in 
Leicester  Square,  and  removed  in  1887  to 
Oxford  Street. 

Mahillon,  Victoe,  of  the  firm  of  wind- 
instrument  makers,  above  mentioned,  a  writer 
of  important  works  on  acoustics  and  musical  in- 
struments, and  the  honorary  and  zealous  custo- 
dian of  the  Museum  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
was  bom  in  that  city,  March  10,  1841.  After 
studying  music  under  some  of  the  best  professors 
there,  he  applied  himself  to  the  practical  study 
of  wind-instrument  manufacture,  and  was  taken 
into  his  father's  business  in  1865.  He  started 
a  musical  journal  L'£eho  Musical  in  1869,  and 
continued  it  until  1886,  when  his  time  became 


too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  its  direction. 
In  1876  he  became  the  honorary  curator  of  the 
museum  of  the  Conservatoire,  which,  begun 
with  F^tis's  collection  of  78  instmments,  was, 
through  hiB  special  knowledge  and  untiring 
energy,  increased  (1888)  to  upwards  of  1500  1 
An  important  contribution  to  it,  of  Indian 
instruments,  has  been  a  division  of  the  fine 
collection  of  the  Rsjah  Sir  Sourindro  Mohun 
Tagore,  between  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London.  M.  Victor 
Mahillon  has  published  two  very  important 
works,  besides  three  synoptical  tables  of  har- 
mony, voices  and  instruments.  The  first  is  Zes 
£J4ment8  d'Aeaustique  muaiccUe  et  instrumentcUe, 
an  octavo  volume  published  in  1874,  which 
gained  for  him  at  Paris  in  1878  the  distinction 
of  a  silver  medal.  The  other  is  the  catalogue 
of  the  Conservatoire,  which  appeared  in  volumes 
annually  from  1877,  and  is  of  the  highest 
interest.  As  well  as  these  noteworthy  works  he 
contributed  to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  EncycUh 
pcedia  BrUannica  several  historical  and  technical 
articles  of  great  value  upon  wind  instruments, 
both  wood  and  brass.  As  soon  as  M.  Victor 
Mahillon  could  introduce  a  workshop  into  the 
Conservatoire  he  did  so,  and  he  had  repro- 
ductions made  of  many  rare  instruments  which, 
through  their  antiquity,  or  the  neglect  of  former 
owners,  had  become  too  much  deteriorated  for 
purposes  of  study.  Among  these  reproductions 
the  Roman  Lituus  and  Buccina  in  the  Music 
Loan  Collection  at  Kensington,  in  1885,  will 
be  remembered  as  prominent  objects  of  interest 
in  the  fine  selection  contributed  under  M. 
Mahillon's  auspices  by  the  Brussels  Conservatoire. 
He  has  reproduced  from  authentic  sources  the 
complete  families  of  wind  instruments  that  were 
in  use  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

M.  Victor  Mahillon's  services  to  the  Inven- 
tions Exhibition  of  1885,  in  the  above-named 
contribution  of  instruments  to  the  Loan  Collec- 
tion, and  the  historical  concerts  under  his 
direction  performed  by  professors  and  students 
of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  at  which  several 
rare  instruments  were  actually  played  upon  in 
contemjiorary  compositions,  were  so  highly 
appreciated  by  the  Executive  Council  of  that 
Exhibition  that  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  to 
him.  A.  J.  H. 

MAHLER,  GusTAV,  born  July  7,  1860,  at 
Ealischt  in  Bohemia,  was  educated  at  the 
Gymnasium  at  Iglau,  at  Prague,  and  at  the 
University  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  also  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatorium,  from  1877.  From  1880 
he  conducted  in  various  theatres  in  different 
towns  of  Austria,  and  in  1883  was  appointed 
second  capellmeister  at  Cassel,  becoming  first 
capellmeister  at  Prague  as  Seidl's  successor  two 
years  afterwards.  It  was  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
classical  masterpieces  and  with  the  advanced 
modem  compositiona.     In   1886   he  went  to 
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Leipzig  as  coa^jtitor  to  Nikiach,  in  whose  stsad 
he  conducted  the  open  for  six  months.  In 
1888  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the  opera 
at  Pesth,  and  raised  the  standard  of  the  per- 
formances to  a  high  leveL  In  1891  he  was 
appointed  first  capelimeister  in  the  Stadttheater 
of  Hamburg,  and  remained  there  until  in  May 
1897  he  was  appointed  Hofcapellmeister,  and 
in  October  was  called  to  succeed  Wilhelm  Jahns 
as  director  of  the  Hofoper  in  Vienna,  and 
Richter  as  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
From  1898  to  1900  he  also  conducted  the 
Gesellscbafts  -  Oonoerte.  He  conducted  the 
Qerman  opera  at  Oovent  Garden  in  1892.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  con- 
ductors, excelling  especially  in  the  music  of 
Wagner.  The  possessor  of  a  strong  will  and 
wonderful  energy,  he  imposes  his  own  will  upon 
the  performers  under  him,  and  obtains  rery 
remarkable  results.  As  a  composer  he  is  highly 
esteemed,  although  both  his  operatic  experi- 
ments, 'Die  Aiqgonauten,'  and  '  Rilbezahl,' 
belong  to  his  earlier  period,  and  have  not  made 
their  mark.  His  six  symphonies  aro  in  D, 
1891  ;  C,  1895  ;  F,  1896  ;  the  fourth,  1901  ; 
the  fifth,  in  D  minor,  called  the  *  Riesensym- 
phonie,'  1904  ;  and  a  sixth,  1906.  The  first 
symphony  was  played  at  the  Promenade  Con- 
cert of  Oct.  21, 1903  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  curious 
amalgam  of  extreme  simplicity  of  theme  with 
elaborate  workmanship,  ending  with  a  soprano 
solo  in  the  finale,  at  the  Promenade  Concert 
of  Oct.  25,  1905.  A  set  of  '  Humoresken,'  for 
orchestra,  and  a  cantata,  *  Das  klagende  Lied,' 
aro  among  Mahler's  most  important  composi- 
tions ;  they  aro  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  *  Gesollschaft  zur  Fbrderung  deutscher 
Wissenschaft,  Litteratur  und  Eunst  in  Bohmen.' 
He  also  finished  Weber*s  operatic  fragment,  '  Die 
droi  Pintos'  (produced  in  1888  at  Leipzig). 
Mahler's  career  is  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet 
by  Ludwig  Schiedermair  (Leipzig,  Seemann's 
Naohfolger),  from  which  much  of  the  above 
information  is  taken.  m. 

MAHOON,  Joseph  (or  MOHOON),a  London 
harpsichord  and  spinet- maker  near  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  His  name  is  present  on  the 
harpsichord  figurod  in  Hoggrth'sliake'a  Progress, 
Plate  II.  1785.  In  Rider's  Court  EegisUr  for 
1759  he  is  entered  as,  '  Joseph  Mohoon,  harpsi- 
chord maker  to  the  king.'  F.  K. 

MAHU,  Stephak,  a  Grerman  composer,  who 
flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th 
century,  is  said  to  have  been  a  singer  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Arohduke  Ferdinand  at  Vienna, 
though  this  is  only  a  conjecture  from  the  fact 
of  some  of  his  compositions  being  received  into 
Joanelli's  T^hesaums  of  1568.  His  works 
appeared  only  in  collections.  Ambros  and 
others  speak  highly  of  a  set  of  lamentations 
a  4-6,  which  appeared  in  JoancUi,  and  have 
since  been  republished  by  Commer.  Mahu's 
other  works  consist  chiefly  of  a  few  contrapuntal 


settings  a  4  and  5  of  German  songs,  sacred  and 
secular,  in  Ott,  Rhaw,  and  Foster's  collections. 
His  secular  songs,  Eitner  as  well  as  Ambros 
judges  very  favourably.  The  former  describes 
a  setting  of  '  Ach  hilf  mich  Leid  und  sehnlioh 
Klag,'  a  5,  as  excellent  both  in  technique  and 
expression  (see  Monatshefte  fur  Munhgeaehichte, 
xxvi  57).  He  also  gives  in  shortened  notes  a 
characteristic  setting  of  an  old  Tanzlied  in  triple 
time,  '  £s  ging  ein  wolbezogner  Knecht.'  Ott's 
Liederbuch  of  1544  reprinted  in  1872,  contains 
four  songs  by  Mahu,  three  sacred  and  one 
secular.  From  the  text  of  one  of  the  sacred 
songs,  <  Lobt  Oottihr  Christen  all,'  being  a  fierce 
diatribe  against  Roman  abuses,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  of  Mahu  having  contributed  a  setting 
a  5  of  Luther's  *  Ein'  feste  Buig '  to  Rhaw's 
Oeistliche  Oesdnge,  1544,  we  may  conclude 
that  Mahu  was  more  Lutheran  in  his  sympathies 
than  Roman.  J.  R.  M. 

MAICHELBECK,  F&amz  Anton,  was  bom 
in  1702  at  Reichenau  near  Constance,  and  was 
sent  by  some  generous  patrons  to  Rome  to 
complete  his  musical  training.  He  is  afUrwards 
described  as  being  Professor  of  the  Italian 
language  and  Praesentiarius  of  the  Minster  at 
Freiburg-im-Breiagau.  By  Praesentiarius  would 
appear  to  be  meant  a  prebendary  or  beneficed 
priest  on  the  staff  of  a  collegiate  or  cathedral 
churoh.  F^tis  took  it  to  mean  a  <  beadle,'  and 
mistakenly  described  Maichelbeck  as  '  bedeaa 
de  la  cath^drale  de  Freyberg' ;  and  unfortunately 
Eitner,  in  his  QueUen- Lexikon,  has  adopted 
Fetis's  mistake,  though  it  was  corrected,  and 
the  word  itself  sufficiently  explained,  in  an 
article  by  K  von  Werra  in  Haberl's  Kirchen- 
musikcUisches  Jahrbuch,  1897,  pp.  28-30.  The 
whole  staff  of  a  collegiate  churoh  was  denomin- 
ated Praesentia.  Maichelbeck's  works  are  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  clavier-music. 
He  cultivated  the  lighter  I^ian  homophonic 
style,  which  influenced  the  earlier  development 
of  the  clavier  sonata.  His  opus  1  is  entitled 
'  Die  auf  dem  Clavier  spielende  und  das  Gehor 
vergniigende  Cacilia,  das  ist  viii  Sonaten,  so 
nach  der  jetzigen  welschen  Art,  Regel-  und 
Gehor -massig  ausgearbeitet '   .    .    .    Augsburg 

1736.  These  eight  sonatas  are  partly  suites, 
having  dance  movements  intermingled  with 
adagios,  allegros,  capriccios,  and  toccatas.  The 
whole  work  shows  the  study  of  Italian  models. 
For  some  illustrative  quotations  see  Seiffert, 
OeschichU  der  Claviermusikf  Bd.  L  pp.  832-84. 
The  only  other  known  published  work  of 
Maichelbeck  is  his  opus  2  entitled  'Die  auf 
dem  Clavier  lehrende  Cacilia '  .  .  .  Augsburg, 

1737.  The  first  two  parts  of  this  work  are 
theoretical,  but  the  third  part  consists  of 
preludes,  fugues,  and  versetts  on  the  eight 
churoh  tones,  which,  however,  are  treated  not  in 
any  proper  organ  style,  but  in  the  lighter  and 
more  florid  clavier  style.  Maichelbeck  died 
June  14,  1750.  J.  R.  m. 
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MAID  OF  ARTOIS,  THE.  A  grand  opera 
in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Bonn,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produced  at  Drury  Laue,  May  27,  1836.    o. 

MAID  OF  HONOUR,  THE  A  comic  opera 
in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Fitzball,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Dec  20,  1847.     G. 

MAILLARD,  Jean,  a  French  composer  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  said  to 
haye  been  a  pupil  of  Josquin  dee  Pr^  Several 
Masses  by  him  were  published  separately  by  Le 
Roy  and  Ballard  of  Paris  from  1557  to  1559, 
one  of  which,  entitled  '  Je  suis  desheritee,'  has 
a  peculiar  history,  and  is  of  interest  because  of 
its  connection  with  a  work  of  Palestnna.  It 
was  republished  by  the  same  French  firm,  and 
almost  about  the  same  time,  as  being  the  work 
of  another  French  composer,  Nicholas  de  Marie, 
and  there  might  thus  have  been  considerable 
doubt  as  to  its  authorship,  but  it  was  also 
copied,  probably  at  some  earlier  date,  into  the 
Choir-books  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome,  and 
there  ascribed  to  Maylard.  It  thus  became 
known  to  Palestrina,  who  adopted  the  themes 
of  Maillard's  Mass  for  a  Mass  of  his  own,  which 
was  afterwards  published  as  No.  8  *  sine  nomine,' 
of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Masses  1592  (see 
Haberl's  Preface  to  vol.  xt.  of  Palestrina's 
Works,  complete  edition  of  Breitkopf  k  Hiirtel, 
also  his  Catalogue  of  the  Music  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  p.  28).  '  Je  suis  desherit^ '  was  in  fact 
a  popular  French  song,  on  which  many  musicians, 
including  Lassus  and  Gombert,  but  especially 
French  writers,  composed  Masses,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  confusion  between  Marie  and 
Maillard,  as  Marie  may  also  have  composed  a 
Mass  on  it  which  was  confused  with  that  of 
Maillard.  The  song  itself,  as  set  for  four  voices 
by  Pierre  Cadeac,  may  be  seen  in  Eitner's 
Selection  of  Chansons,  1899,  No.  11  ;  and  a 
comparison  of  this  with  Palestrina's  Mass  will 
show  that  the  tune,  as  given  by  Cad^  partly  in 
the  Tenor,  but  even  more  completely  in  the 
Descant,  reappears  in  all  the  leading  themes  of 
Palestrina's  work,  and  is  given  complete  to  start 
with,  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  Eyrie. 
Palestrina's  Mass  should  thus,  equally  with  that 
of  Maillard,  be  denominated  *  Je  suis  desherit^,' 
though  Psiestrina  himself  left  it  without  a 
name,  out  of  deference,  no  doubt,  to  the  later 
ecclesiastical  scruples  against  the  use  of  secular 
names  and  tunes  for  works  intended  for  the 
Church.  But  there  is  nothing  really  secular 
about  the  tune,  and  it  is  just  worth  notice  that 
the  opening  strain  of  both  song  and  mass  is 
identical  with  the  opening  strain  of  the  oldest 
known  German  Choral  tune,  '  Christ  ist  erstan- 
den. '  Other  works  by  Maillard  besides  the  three 
Masses,  a  4-5,  and  a  Patrem  for  eight  voices,  are 
magnificats,  motets,  and  chansons  which  appeared 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  time.  Ambros 
describes  his  motets  as  characterised  by  a  noble 
and  expressive  melodious  elegance,  and  reckons 
him  generally  as  one  of  the  better  masters  of  the 


French  School.  A  chanson  by  Maillard  which 
has  all  this  characteristic  of  melodious  elegance, 
may  be  seen  in  Eitner's  Selection  of  Chansons, 
No.  39.  J.  R.  M. 

MAILLART,  Louis  (called  Amt),  bom  at 
Paris,  March  24,  1817,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
Conservatoire,  where  he  studied  composition 
with  Hal^vy  and  Lebome,  and  the  violin  with 
Gu^rin.  He  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1841,  with  his  *  Lionel  Foecari,'  and  the  first  of 
his  six  operas,  *  Gastibelza '  (three  acts),  was 
successfully  produced  in  1847.  His  *  Moulin 
des  Tilleuls '  was  given  at  the  Op^ra-Comique 
in  1849,  and  'La  Croix  de  Marie'  in  1852,  but 
the  work  which  has  kept  his  name  before  the 
public  of  those  countries  in  which  op^ra-comique 
still  flourishes  is  *  Les  Dragons  de  Villars,'  pro- 
duced at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  Paris  in  1856. 
His  later  operas,  'Les  P^heurs  de  Catane' 
(1860),  and  *  Lara '  (1864),  were  less  successful, 
if aillart  also  wrote  some  cantatas,  such  as  '  La 
Voie  sacr^'  (1859),  *Le  15  aoilt '  (1860), 
etc. ;  he  died  at  Moulins  in  the  department  of 
AUiers,  May  26,  1871.  g.  f. 

MAINZER,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in 
1801  ^  at  Treves,  where  his  father  was  a  butcher. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Maitrise  of  Treves 
Cathedral,  learnt  to  play  several  instruments, 
and  developed  considerable  musical  gifts,  then 
spent  some  time  in  the  coal  mines  near  Saar- 
bruck,  with  the  view  of  being  an  engineer,  and 
at  length  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
was  ordained  priest  in  1826,  and  afterwards 
became  Abb^.  His  first  practical  introduction 
to  music  was  as  singing-master  to  the  seminary 
at  Treves,  for  which  he  published  a  SingsehuU 
or  Method  (Treves,  1881).  His  political  ten- 
dencies obliged  him  to  leave  Germany,  and  we 
find  him  in  1888  at  Brussels  writing  an  opera 
('  Triomphe  de  la  Pologne ')  and  editing  the 
musical  portion  oiV Artiste.  His  next  destina- 
tion, at  the  end  of  1834,  was  Paris,  where  he 
opened  workmen's  classes  for  music  and  singing, 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Gazette  MusicaZe  and  wrote 
the  musical  feuilletons  for  the  National.  Be- 
tween 1835  and  1841  he  published  several 
educational  works  on  music,  chiefly  for  very 
young  beginners,  as  well  as  other  works,  and 
an  opera,  '  La  Jacquerie,'  which  was  damned  on 
October  10,  1839.  He  came  to  England  in  June 
1841,  competed  for  the  musical  professorship  at 
Edinburgh  in  1844,  lived  in  Edinburgh  in  1842- 
1847,  and  finally  established  himself  at  Man- 
chester. In  February  of  that  year  HuUah  had 
started  his  classes  on  WUhem's  system,  and 
Mainzer  attempted  to  follow  suit  in  the  north, 
and  with  considerable  success.  His  Singing /or 
the  Million^  (1842),  was  at  that  timewell  known, 
and  went  through  many  editions.  He  over- 
worked himself  in  this  cause,  and  died,  much 

1  ThU  d»to  U  wtabliah«d  by  tb*  epitaph  at  Hasohcttor.  Dr. 
Blenunn  glvw  M«j  7,  1807.  ai  th»  data  of  Urth. 

«  M.  V6H»  amulnglj  lnf«n  from  thla  title  thai  lUlBMr  tzpeetad 
to  nmnbar  a  mUUon  papils. 
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esteemed  and  regretted,  at  Manchester,  Nov.  10, 
1851.  He  was  buried  at  Rosholme  Road  Ceme- 
tery, Manchester.  A  periodical  started  by  him 
in  July  1842,  and  entitled  Mainzer^s  Musical 
TiTnes,  was  the  predecessor  and  basis  of  the 
present  Musical  Times,  See  the  Musical  Herald 
for  June  1895,  and  an  extended  notice  in  Chaw^ 
hers' 8  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1852.  o. 

MAITRE  D£  OHAPELLE,  LE.  Op^ 
oomique  in  two  acts,  by  Ferdinando  Paer. 
Produced  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau,  Paris,  March 
29,  1821.  It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one 
act,  and  has  eigoyed  great  success  in  France  and 
Germany  in  this  form.  An  English  venion 
was  given  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  Feb. 
16,  1897. 

MAITRISE,  a  term  formerly  applied  in 
France  both  to  the  quarters  assigned  in  cathe- 
drals and  collegiate  churches  to  the  choristers 
and  their  master,  and  to  the  institution  itself, 
which  originally  included  a  complete  education, 
lay  and  ecclesiasticaL  These  schools  turned  out 
many  great  men,  several  rising  to  be  bishops 
and  popes  ;  among  the  latter  Pope  Urban  IV., 
a  cobbler's  son,  whose  early  years  were  passed 
in  the  '  Psallette '  at  Troyes.  Some  centuries 
later,  when  the  Mattrises  had  undergone  great 
changes,  they  were  still  the  only  establishments 
in  which  even  secular  musicians  could  obtain 
their  training.  From  the  Maitrises  the  Church 
obtained  choristers,  organists,  and  mattres  de 
chapelle,  and  the  world  its  favourite  composers. 
Here  also,  although  instrumental  music  was 
neglected,  and  dramatic  music  positively  for- 
bidden, the  regimental  bands  found  their 
bassoon  players,  and  the  lyric  theatres  their 
'  clavecinistes  -  acoompagnateurs, '  violoncellists, 
and  singers. 

A  complete  account  of  the  Mattrises  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  music 
anterior  to  the  French  Revolution,  so  we  must 
be  content  with  specifying  a  few  of  the  masters, 
composers,  choristers,  and  organists  who  have 
reflected  honour  on  these  ancient  institutions. 
They  were  real  schools  of  music,  the  pupils 
being  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  chapters. 
Indeed  they  much  resembled  the  Conservatories 
of  Italy,  both  in  their  mode  of  administration, 
and  in  the  course  of  instruction  given.  They 
were  not,  however,  all  organised  alike,  but 
varied  with  local  circumstances.  Thus  in  some 
the  boys,  the  master,  and  the  priests,  lived  in 
common,  in  others  separately ;  in  some  the 
maintenance  of  the  children  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  master,  in  others  there  was  a  regular 
purveyor.  But  in  all,  the  main  end  was  the 
study  of  music.  Before  the  Revolution  there 
were  in  France  400  Maitrises  and  choirs,  vdth 
as  many  mattres  de  chapelle,  maintained  either 
by  the  chapters  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches,  the  cur^,  or  the  monasteries.  Blach 
Mattrise  contained,  on  an  average,  from  25  to 
80   persons,  and  the  nrasioians  thus  ditiused 


thro«ighoiit  the  country  numbered  in  all  about 
10,000,  of  whom  4000  were  pupils  or  choristers. 
There  was  naturally  much  rivalry  among  the 
different  establishments,  which  was  of  great 
benefit  to  music  To  show  how  great  and 
widely  spread  was  their  influence  we  may  name 
a  few  of  the  principal  musicians  and  composers 
who  owed  their  education  and  their  very  varied 
styles  to  this  one  capacious  source,  before  the 
establishment  of  opera  in  France: — Eostache 
dn  Gaurroy,  Intermet,  and  Claudin  (Claude  de 
Sermisy),  who  flourished  under  Henri  IV.  ; 
Yeillot,  mattre  of  Notre  Dame  ;  Hantoousteau, 
mattre  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  ;  Pfehon,  mattre 
of  St.  Germain  ;  Fremart,  Cosset,  Gobert, 
Boeeset,  MouUnier,  and  Michel  Lambert,  all 
contemporaries  of  Chanoine  Annibal  Gantez, 
whose  EiUrdien  des  musiciens  (Auxerre,  1648, 
small  12mo,  veiy  scarce)  contains  curious  and 
not  very  edifying  details  of  the  lives  of  the 
mattres  de  chapelle  of  his  day.  Then,  with 
the  use  of  opera,  came  Cambert,  Campra,  and 
Gillee,  a  pupil  of  Poitevin,  and  composer  of  a 
celebrated  *  messe  dee  morts '  performed  at  the 
funeral  of  Rameau,  Beraier,  a  learned  contra- 
puntist, Rameau  himself,  Gauzaigues,  and 
others  of  less  note.  Among  organists — Mar- 
ohand,  the  Couperins,  Daquin,  who  threatened 
to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  Handel  and  Rameau, 
Balb&tre,  Charpentier,  S^jan,  and  Boely. 
Among  composers — Lalande,  Mont^clair,  Blw- 
chard,  Mondonville,  Floquet,  Philidor,  Gossec, 
Gr^try,  Champein,  M^hul,  Lesueur,  Gaveaux, 
Boieldieu,  and  F^ioien  David.  Among  singers — 
J^yotte,  Legros,  Larriv^,  Lays,  and  Rousseau, 
whose  voices  were  first  heard  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  afterwards  delighted  the  habitues 
of  the  opera. 

The  Mattrises,  though  suppressed  in  1791, 
were  afterwards  reconstituted,  on  a  different 
footing.  The  Conservatoire  national  de  musique 
is  now  the  great  nursery  of  French  musicians, 
but  many  a  church  has  still  its  Maitrise,  where 
the  choristers — boys  and  men — are  trained  by 
a  mattre  de  chapelle  in  everything  necessary 
to  ensure  a  good  execution  of  plain-song  and 
sacred  music.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
Choron's  school  of  music  (Choron),  still  in 
existence  as  the  *  £cole  Niedermeyer.'  Nieder- 
meyer  and  D'Ortigue  also  founded  a  periodical 
called  La  MaUrise,  specially  devoted  to  sacred 
music.  It  survived  only  four  years,  but  to  it 
we  refer  the  reader  for  further  details.  Besides 
Gantez's  work  already  mentioned,  another 
book,  also  published  in  1643  by  Jean  de  Bor- 
denave,  a  Canon  of  B^am,  VEstak  des  6glises 
cdUgiales  et  cathAlraleSf  contains  much  informa- 
tion, though  impaired  by  its  want  of  method 
and  arrangement  a.  c. 

MAJESTATISCH.  <  Migestic ' ;  in  a  digni- 
fied manner.  This  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
Maestoso  by  Beethoven  in  No.  5  of  the  6  Lieder 
von  Gellert,   '  Die  Ehre  Gottes  in  der  Natur.' 
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The  whole  direction  is  '  Migestatisch  und 
erhaben'  (majestic  and  sublime).  The  word 
also  oocurs  as  a  direction  in  a  song  of  Schu- 
bert's called 'Liedesend.'  M. 

MAJO,  GiAN  Francesco  di,  born  at  Naples 
about  1740,  was  the  son  of  Giuseppe  de  Mi^o 
(1698-1772),  who  was  maestro  di  cappella  to 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18  th  century,  and  wrote  Tarious  church 
and  chamber  compositions  ;  the  son  was  a  pupil 
of  Padre  Martini,  and  iurst  appeared  as  an  opera 
composer  in  1759,  with  *  Riocimero '  at  Naples  ; 
this  was  followed  at  short  intervals  by  many 
others,  written  either  by  himself  alone  or  in 
collaboration.  'Cajo  Fabricio'  was  given  at 
Naples  in  1760,  and  the  same  year  saw  the 
production  of  *  Astrea  placata ' ;  in  1761  *  L'Al- 
meria'  was  given  at  Leghorn  ;  in  1762  '  Arta- 
serse';  *Ipermestra'  in  1768;  and  in  1764 
*  Alcide  negli  Orti  Esperidi '  in  Vienna  ;  *  Ad- 
riano  in  Siria '  was  given  in  Bome  about  1766  ; 
'  Ifigenia  in  Tauride '  is  of  uncertain  date  ;  and 
his  last,  '  Eumene,'  of  which  he  only  finished 
one  act,  was  completed  by  Insanguine,  and 
produced  at  Naples  in  1771.  Among  the 
operas  that  have  music  by  di  Ms^o  in  them 
are  *  Agamemnon,'  *C]eoiide,'  'Demofoonte,' 
»  and  'Ezio.'  Two  arias  by  him  are  quoted  in 
Marx's  Gluck  und  die  Oper.  Many  cantatas 
and  church  music  are  mentioned  in  the  Quellen- 
Lexikan,  The  composer  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  18, 
1771.  M. 

MAJOR.  When  intervals  have  two  forms 
which  are  alike  consonant  or  alike  dissonant, 
these  are  distinguished  as  major  and  minor,  the 
former  being  always  a  semitone  greater  than  the 
latter.  Thus  thirds  and  sixths  have  two  forms, 
which  are  both  consonant,  and  are  respectively 
called  major  and  minor.  Seconds,  sevenths,  and 
ninths  have  each  two  forms,  which  are  dissonant, 
and  are  similarly  distinguished  as  major  and 
minor.  The  major,  however,  is  not  always  the 
greatest  form  of  an  interval,  for,  under  certain 
circumstances,  some  intervals  are  capable  of 
further  extension,  and  are  then  described  as 
'augmented'  or  'superfluous,'  as  augmented 
seconds  or  augmented  or  superfluous  sixths. 
The  miy'or  forms  of  concords  are  such  as  con- 
tain a  major  third  from  the  root  note,  and  these 
are  both  more  harmonious  and  better  defined 
than  the  minor  concords  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  mi^or  third  agrees  with  the  fourth  harmonic 
of  the  fundamental  tone,  and,  in  the  second,  the 
combinational  tones  of  the  chord  for  the  most 
part  only  double  notes  already  existing  in  the 
chord.  Whereas  in  the  minor  concords  the  minor 
third  does  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  really 
perceptible  harmonics  of  the  root  note,  and  the 
triad  cannot  in  any  position  be  free  from  false 
combinational  tones.  It  is  mainly  for  these 
reasons  that  the  major  chord  is  so  often  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  piece  of  music  in  a  minor 
mode  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  masters,  from 


Josquin  des  Pr^s  up  to  Mozart.    [See  Habuony, 
vol  ii.  p.  307  ;  Tibuce  db  Pioardie.] 

The  most  important  and  best  defined  scale  of 
modem  music  is  called  *  major,'  because  it  has  a 
major  third  from  the  tonic  in  the  ascending  series; 
whence  in  former  times  it  was  common  to  dis- 
tinguish the  scale  or  mode  by  the  terms '  greater ' 
or  '  lesser '  third,  as,  *  in  the  key  of  6  with  the 
greater  third,'  where  one  would  now  say  '6 
major. '  This  m^or  scale  is  the  natural  diatonic 
series  of  modem  music,  represented  by  the  series 
starting  from  0.  It  is  fimdamentally  the  most 
perfect  for  harmonic  purposes,  as  it  presents 
the  greatest  number  of  concords,  and  the  larger 
proportion  of  these  in  their  most  harmonious 
form ;  and  it  also  provides  most  perfectly  and 
simply  the  means  of  making  the  tonal  relation- 
ship intelligible ;  since,  as  Helmholtz  points 
out,  '  the  tones  (of  the  scale)  are  constituents  of 
the  compound  tone  of  the  tonic,  or  the  fifth 
above  or  the  fifth  below  it.  By  which  means 
all  the  relations  of  tones  are  reduced  to  the 
simplest  and  closest  relationship  existing  in  any 
musical  system — that  of  the  fifth.'  This  scale 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  Lydian  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Ionian  Mode. 

The  term  *  m^jor '  is  also  used  in  a  theoretical 
sense  of  tones,  to  distinguish  the  interval  of  a 
tone  which  has  the  ratio  9  :  8  from  that  which 
has  the  ratio  10:9,  which  is  called  a  minor  tone. 
For  example,  in  the  key  of  C,  C-D  is  a  major 
tone  and  D-E  a  minor  tone,  and  the  difierence 
between  them  is  a  comma.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

MAJORANO.     See  Caffakslli. 

MALBROUGH,  or  MALBROOK.  The  date 
of  this  celebrated  French  song,  and  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  both  words  and  music,  are 
doubtful ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  couplets  called  '  Mort  et  oonvoi  de  I'invin- 
cible  Malbrough '  were  improvised  on  the  night 
after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  (Sept.  11,  1709), 
in  the  bivouac  of  Marshal  de  Yillars,  at 
Quesnoy,  three  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  name  of  the  soldier,  who  perhaps  satirised 
the  English  general  as  a  relief  to  his  hunger, 
has  not  been  preserved,  but  in  all  probability  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  lament  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  published  in  1566. 
In  fact,  the  idea,  the  construction,  and  many 
details  in  the  two  songs  are  very  similar,  though 
the  rhythm  and  position  of  the  rhymes  are 
different,  and  they  cannot  be  sung  to  the  same 
music.  The  following  is  the  air,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  words : — 
nModeraio. 


tol  -  ne;  Mftlbroagh  ■'enT»-t-«n  gtum,  Ne  Mli  qwuid  rarlan- 
FiM.  D.C. 


driL  Ne  t»i%  qnand  reTiandrft.  Ne  nit  qnead  revieDdxA. 
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ChateaabriAnd,  hearing  the  tone  song  bj 
Arabs  in  Palestine,  suggested  that  it  had  been 
carried  there  bj  the  Gmsaders,  either  in  the 
time  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  or  in  that  of 
Louis  IX.  and  Joinville  ;  but  no  musician  can 
entertain  this  idea  for  a  moment.  .  The  breadth 
of  the  phrasing,  the  m^or  mode,  and  the  doee 
on  the  dominant,  are  as  characteristic  of  the 
popular  tunes  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  as 
they  are  unlike  the  unrhythmical  melodies  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  neither  words  nor 
music  are  to  be  found  in  the  many  collections 
of  both  ;  nowadays  the  merest  trifles  appear  in 
print,  but  formerly  all  songs  were  sung  from 
memory.  It  would  probably  have  died  out  had 
not  Madame  Poitrine  used  it  as  a  lullaby  for 
the  infant  dauphin  in  1781.  Marie  Antoinette 
took  a  fancy  to  her  baby's  cradle -song,  and 
sang  it  herself,  and  'Malbrough  s'en  va-t-en 
guerre '  was  soon  heard  in  Versailles,  Paris,  and 
at  length  throughout  France.  B^umarchais 
introduced  it  into  his  Mariage  de  Figaro  (1784), 
which  still  further  contributed  to  its  popularity. 
It  then  became  a  favourite  air  for  couplets  in 
French  vaudevilles  ;  and  Beethoven  brings  it 
into  his  'Battle  Symphony'  (1813)  as  the 
symbol  of  the  French  army.  The  air  is  now 
equally  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
Many  an  Englishman,  who  would  be  puzzled  to 
recognise  Marlborough  under  the  guise  of  Mal- 
brook,  is  famiUar  with  the  tune  to  the  convivial 
words,  *  We  won't  go  home  tiU  morning '  and 
*  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow.* 

The  piece  was  made  the  subject  of  an  op^ra- 
bouffe  in  four  acts,  words  by  Siraudin  and  Bus- 
nach,  music  by  Bizet,  Jonas,  Legouix,  and 
Delibes,  brought  out  at  the  Ath6n^e,  Dec.  13, 
1867.  [The  first  English  use  of  the  air  which 
the  present  writer  can  trace  is  a  setting  of  it  to 
a  satirical  song  relative  to  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 
mentioning  the  incidents  of  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  Spanish  and  French  forces  on  Sept 
13,  1782.  The  song  was  undoubtedly  written 
about  that  date,  and  the  tune  selected  in  a 
spirit  of  derision.  Its  title  runs,  'D'Artois' 
return  from  Gibraltar,  translated  from  the  French 
and  adapted  to  the  Malbro'  air.'  The  first 
verse,  out  of  many,  is : — 

D'Artois  returns  ftx>m  Spain. 
O  what  a  rare  campaign  (bis). 
We  thought  that  with  a  look 
He  would  the  place  have  took, 
But  the  thunder  of  his  wrath 
Was  not  a  cracker  worth,  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  published  first  as  a  half  sheet  by  Rreston, 
and  afterwards  included  in  a  folio  work  issued 
by  that  publisher,  The  Beauties  of  Music  and 
Poetry,  circa  1790. 

From  this  period  the  air  quickly  gained 
popularity  in  England,  mostly,  however,  as  an 
instrumental  piece  for  the  flute  or  violin.  It 
is  found  in  Aird's  Selection^  vol.  iii.  [1788],  and 
in  most  violin  and  flute  collections  of  shortly 


before  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  It  wm 
also  frequent  as  a  harpsichord  lesson  with 
variations  ;  and  Charles  Dibdin,  in  his  Musical 
Tour,  1788,  speaks  of  young  ladies  *  hammering 
Malbronk  out  of  tune. '  About  1 790  an  English 
song,  '  The  Maid  of  Primrose  Hill,'  was  adapted 
to  the  air,  and  after  this  time  numerous  otiien 
now  foigotten.  About  1880,  '  We  won't  go 
home  tUl  morning,'  the  second  verse  of  which 
is  '  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow/  turned  the 
delicate  and  rather  melancholy  French  air  into 
a  convivial  channel,  and  with  tiiis  song  it  ia  now 
always  associated  in  England.]  o.  o.  ;  with 
additions  by  f.  k. 

MALCOLM,  Alsxandsb,  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
1687,  was  author  of  A  Treatise  of  Mustek, 
Speculative,  Practical  and  Historical^  8vOy 
Edinburgh,  1721  ;  second  edition,  8vo,  London, 
1730  ;  a  well- executed  work.  An  ill -made 
abridgement  by  an  *  eminent  musician, '  appeared 
in  London,  1776.  In  1721  one  Mitchell  pab> 
lished  '  An  Ode  on  the  Power  of  Musick,'  dedi- 
cated to  Malcolm,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  two  editions  of  the  Treatise. 
w.  H.  H.  His  work  is  the  first  important 
treatise  on  the  theory  of  music  issued  in 
Scotland.  Prior  to  iti  are,  the  few  leaves  of 
general  instructions  in  the  Aberdeen  Cantus, 
(1662,  1666,  1682),  and  a  thin  folio  volume 
entitled  An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  and 
Practice  of  Musick,  by  A.  B.,  1717.  The  copy, 
probably  unique,  was  sold  at  the  Taphouse 
sale  in  1905,  and  had  bound  up  with  it  a 
contemporary  manuscript  essay  on  The  Institu- 
tions of  Musick  wherein  are  sett  forth  the  pradi- 
call  principles  of  Musical  I  Composition.  Another 
manuscript  treatise  is  of  the  16th  century,  and 
written  in  the  Scottish  dialect  It  is  mentioned 
by  Hawkins  and  belonged  to  him ;  it  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Malcolm's  work  is  in  octavo,  and  the  first 
edition  contains  608  pp.  with  engraved  musical 
examples ;  it  was  issued  at  *  Edinburgh,  printed 
for  the  author,  1721.' 

Hawkins  and  later  writers  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  its  merits.  The  book  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  '  directors  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  musick'  (i.e.  the  manager  of  the  Italian 
Opera),  who  are  named  individually. 

It  is  advertised  as  just  issued,  in  theJSdinburgh 
Evening  Courant  of  Nov.  6,  1721,  and  from 
this  advertisement  we  learn  that  the  author 
then  lived  'in  the  Cowgate,  opposite  Burnet's 
Close.'  p.  K. 

MALEE  ADEL.  An  opera  seria  in  three 
acts  ;  words  by  Count  Pepoli,  music  by  Michael 
Costa.  Produced  at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  Paris, 
Jan.  14,  1837,  and  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's, 
May  18,  1837.  o. 

MALHERBE,  Charles  Th£odose,  bom  in 
Paris,  April  21,  1863,  on  the  completion  of  hia 
literary  and  legal  studies  (having  reached  the 
grade  of  '  licencie ')  took  up  music  and  studied 
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yariousbranches  of  composition,  with  Danhauser, 
Wormser,  and  Massenet.  From  1881  he  con- 
tributed to  various  musical  publications,  and 
in  1896  was  appointed  *  archiviste-adjoint '  to 
the  Paris  Op^a,  and  in  1899  succeeded  Nuitter 
as  archiviste.  His  private  collection  of  musical 
autographs  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world, 
after  those  of  the  public  libraries  of  Berlin, 
Vienna,  London,  and  Paris.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  among  Malherbe's  works  on 
music:  Notices  of  * Esclarmonde '  (1889)  and 
'  Ascanio'  (1890) ;  the  Catalogtte  hibliographique 
des  oeuvres  de  DonizeUi  (1897).  In  colla- 
boration with  M.  A.  Soubies  :  VCEuvre  drama- 
tique  de  It.  Wagner  (1886) ;  Prdds  d'histoire 
de  V0p6ra-Comique  (1887);  Milanges  sur  E, 
Wagner  (1891) ;  Histoire  de  la  seeonde  Salle 
Favart  (two  vols.,  1892  and  1893,  crowned  by 
the  Institut),  etc.  He  has  composed  several 
op^ras-comiques  and  incidental  music  for  *  Les 
y eux  clos '  (Od^n,  1896),  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  as  well  as  numerous  transcriptions,     o.  F. 

MALIBRAK,  Maria  Felicita,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  singers  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  was  born  March  24,  1808,  at  Paris,  where 
her  father,  Manuel  Garcia,  had  arrived  only 
two  months  before.  When  three  years  old  she 
was  taken  to  Italy,  and  at  the  age  of  five  played 
a  child's  part  in  Paer's  'Agnese,'  at  the  'Fioren- 
tini,'  Naples.  So  precocious  was  she  that,  after 
a  few  nights  of  this  opera,  she  actually  began 
to  sing  the  part  of  '  Agnese '  in  the  duet  of  the 
second  Act,  a  piece  of  audacity  which  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  public  Two  years  later,  she 
studied  solfeggi  with  Panseron,  at  Naples  ;  and 
Harold,  happening  to  arrive  about  the  same 
time,  gave  her  her  first  instruction  on  the  piano. 
In  1816  Garcia  took  her  to  Paris  with  the  rest 
of  his  family,  and  thence  to  London  in  the 
autumn  of  1817.  Already  speaking  fluently 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  Maria  picked  up 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  English  in  the  two  and 
a  half  years  she  spent  in  London.  Not  long 
after,  she  learned  German  with  the  same  facility. 
Here,  too,  she  had  good  teaching  on  the  piano, 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  that,  on  her 
return  to  Paris  in  1819,  she  was  able  to  play 
J.  S.  Bach's  clavier- works,  which  were  great 
favourites  with  her  father.  In  this  way  she 
acquired  sound  taste  in  music. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  she  was  made  by 
her  father  to  learn  singing  under  his  own  direc- 
tion ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  fear  which  his  violent 
temper  inspired,  she  soon  showed  the  individu- 
ality and  originality  of  her  genius.  Two  years 
had  barely  elapsed  when  (1824)  Garcia  allowed 
her  to  appear  for  the  first  time  before  a  musical 
blub  which  he  had  just  established.  There 
she  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  her  future 
success  was  confidently  predicted.  Two  months 
later,  Garcia  returned  to  London,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  principal  tenor  ;  and  here  he  set  on 
foot  a  singing-class,  in  which  the  education  of 
VOL.  in 


Maria  was  continued,  if  not  completed.  F^tia 
says  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  sudden 
indisposition  of  Mme.  Pasta,  that  the  first 
public  appearance  of  Maria  was  unexpectedly 
made  ;  but  this  account  is  not  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Ebers  or  by  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe. 
The  latter  relates  that,  shortly  after  the  repair 
of  the  King's  Theatre,  'the  great  favourite 
Pasta  arrived  for  a  limited  number  of  nights. 
About  the  same  time  ...  it  became  neces- 
sary to  engage  a  young  singer,  the  daughter 
of  the  tenor  Garcia,  who  had  sung  here  for 
several  seasons.  She  was  as  yet  a  mere  girl, 
and  had  never  appeared  on  any  public  stage ; 
but  from  the  first  moment  of  her  appearance 
she  showed  evident  talents  for  it  both  as  singer 
and  actress.  Her  extreme  youth,  her  prettiness, 
her  pleasing  voice,  and  sprightly  easy  action, 
as  Rosina  in  *41  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,"  in  which 
part  she  made  her  d^but,  gained  her  general 
favour ;  but  she  was  too  highly  extolled,  and 
injudiciously  put  forward  as  a  prima  dorma, 
when  she  was  only  a  very  promising  debutante, 
who  in  time,  by  study  and  practice,  would  in  all 
probability,  under  the  tuition  of  her  father,  a 
good  musician,  but  (to  my  ears  at  least)  a  most 
disagreeable  singer,  rise  to  eminence  in  her  pro- 
fession. Ebers  says,  *  her  voice  was  a  contralto, 
and  managed  with  great  taste.'  Her  d^but  took 
place  June  7,  1825.  She  was  immediately 
afterwards  engaged  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season  (about  six  weeks)  at  £500.  On  July  23, 
she  sang  Felicia  in  the  first  performance  of 
Meyerbeer's  'Crociato.'  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  Garcia  went,  with  his  daughter,  to  the 
provincial  festivals,  and  then  embarked  for 
New  York.  In  this  new  sphere  Maria  rapidly 
improved,  and  acquired  confidence,  experience, 
and  the  habit  of  the  stage.  She  appeared  in 
*  OtcUo,'  *  Romeo,'  *  Don  Giovanni,'  *  Tancredi,' 
*Cenerentola,'  and  in  two  operas  written  for 
her  by  her  father,  *  L'  amante  astuto,'  and  *  La 
Figlia  deir  aria.'  She  had  scarcely  made  her 
d^but  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  knew 
no  bounds ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  popularity, 
Garcia  gave  her  in  marriage  to  M.  Malibran,  an 
elderly  and  seemingly  wealthy  French  merchant, 
in  spite  of  her  repugnance  to  the  union.  This 
marriage,  celebrated  March  25,  1826,  was  as 
unhappy  as  it  was  ill-assorted ;  a  year  had  hardly 
elapsed  before  the  young  wife  found  herself,  on 
MaJibran's  bankruptcy,  free  to  leave  him,  and 
she  at  once  seized  the  opportunity.  In  September 
1827  she  had  returned  to  France.  Preceded 
by  a  bright  reputation,  she  began  by  reaping  a 
harvest  of  applause  in  private  concerts,  followed 
in  January  1828  by  a  great  and  genuine  success, 
at  Galli's  benefit,  in  'Semiramide.'  Her  genius 
for  dramatic  singing  was  at  once  recognised, 
though  her  style  was  marred  by  a  questionable 
taste  in  her  choice  of  ornament  This  she  had, 
in  Paris,  the  best  opportimity  of  correcting, 
both  by  the  advice  of  kindly  critics  and  the 
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example  of  acoomplished  nngen.  Engaged  for 
the  season  at  the  Italian  opera,  she  made  her 
d^but,  April  8.  The  public,  at  first  donbting, 
soon  welcomed  her  as  a  really  great  singer,  and 
were  particularly  struck  with  wonder  and  delight 
at  the  novelty  and  originality  of  her  style.  In 
the  season  of  1829  Malibran  made  her  reappear- 
ance in  London,  where  she  shared  the  applause 
of  the  public  with  Sontag,  and  the  same  result 
followed  her  singing  with  that  artist  at  Paris  in 
the  autumn.  She  was  principal  soprano  at  the 
Gloucester  Festival  of  1829,  and  when  engaged 
again  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  in  January 
1830,  she  was  paid  frs.  1075  for  each  representa- 
tion. This  was  less  than  she  had  received  from 
Laporte  in  London,  for  he  had  given  her  frs. 
13,383*38  a  month,  an  odd  sum,  unless  it  meant 
frs.  40,000  for  three  months ;  and  she  stipulated 
only  to  appear  twice  a  week,  making  each  of 
those  appearances  cost  frs.  1666*66,  or  about 
£66.  Though  she  certainly  continued  to  draw 
no  higher  salary  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  1830 
and  1881,  and  her  charge  for  singing  at  private 
concerts  in  London,  1829,  was  only  twenty-five 
guineas,  yet  Alfred  Bunn  engaged  her,  soon 
after,  for  nineteen  nights  at  £125  per  night, 
payable  in  advance. 

Sontag,  marrying  and  retiring  from  the  stage 
early  in  1830,  left  Malibran  mistress  of  the  field, 
and  henceforth  she  had  no  rival,  but  continued 
to  sing  each  season  in  London  and  Paris  with 
ever-increased  ^lat  In  1830  an  attachment 
sprang  up  between  her  and  Charles  de  B^riot 
the  violinist ;  and  this  ended  only  with  her 
life.  They  built  in  1831  a  handsome  villa  at 
Ixell^,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  to  which  they 
returned  after  every  operatic  campaign.  In  the 
summer  of  1832  a  sudden  inspiration  took  this 
impulsive  artist  to  Italy  in  the  company  of 
Lablache,  who  happened  to  pass  through  Brussels ; 
and  an  Italian  tour  was  improvised,  which  was 
a  sort  of  triumphal  progress.  Milan,  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Bologna  were  visited  with  equal 
success. 

Malibran  retired  to  Brussels  in  Dec.  1882, 
and  her  son,  Charles  Wilfrid,  was  bom  Feb. 
12,  1833.  In  the  following  spring  she  came  to 
London,  and  sang  at  Drury  Lane,  in  English 
Opera,  receiving  frs.  80,000  for  forty  representa- 
tions, with  two  benefits  which  produced  not 
less  than  frs.  60,000.  The  prices  offered  to  her 
increased  each  year  to  an  unprecedented  extent. 
She  received  at  the  Opera  in  London,  during 
May  and  June  1835,  £2776  for  twenty- four 
appearances.  Sums,  the  like  of  which  had  not 
been  heard  of  before  in  such  cases,  were  paid  to 
her  at  the  provincial  festivals  in  England,  and 
her  last  engagement  at  Naples  was  for  frs. 
80,000  for  forty  nights,  with  2^  benefits,  while 
that  which  she  had  accepted  at  Milan  from 
the  Duke  Yisconti,  the  director  of  La  Scala,  was, 
exclusively  of  some  other  profitable  conditions, 
frs.  450,000  for  185  performances,  viz.  seventy- 


five  in  1885-36,  seventy-five  in  1886-37,  and 
thirty-five  in  the  autumn  of  1838. 

Having  played  here  in  English  versions  of 
'  Sonnambula'  and  '  Fidelio,'  Malibran  returned 
to  Naples,  where  she  remained  until  May  1834, 
proceeding  then  to  Bologna,  and  thence  to 
Milan.  She  soon  came  back,  however,  to  London 
for  a  flying  visit ;  and  was  singing  at  Sinigaglia 
in  July.  On  the  11th  of  the  next  montii  she 
went  to  Luoca,  where  her  horses  were  taken 
from  her  carriage,  which  was  drawn  to  her  hotel 
by  enthusiastic  admirers  after  her  last  appear- 
ance. She  next  went  to  Milan,  where  she 
signed  the  above-mentioned  contract,  and  theuce 
to  Naples  where  she  sang  at  the  Fondoin  'Otello,* 
and  at  the  San  Carlo,  Dec.  4,  1834,  in  Rossi's 
*  Amelia.'  Persiani's  '  Ines  de  Castro  '  was  pro- 
duced at  the  San  Carlo  for  her  in  the  same 
winter.  Here  she  met  with  an  accident,  her 
carriage  being  upset  at  the  comer  of  a  street ; 
and  she  suffered  iiguries  which  prevented  her 
from  appearing  in  public  for  a  fortnight.  Even 
then,  she  made  her  first  appearance  with  her 
arm  in  a  sUng,  which  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  occasion.  From  Naples  she  went,  in  the 
same  triumphant  manner,  to  Venice,  her  arrival 
being  announced  by  fanfares  of  tmmpets.  There 
she  was  besieged  with  fresh  enthusiasm,  which 
followed  her  in  her  return  to  Paris  and  London. 
She  returned  in  August  to  Lucca. 

At  this  juncture  her  marriage  was  annulled 
by  the  Courts  at  Paris,  and  on  March  26,  1836, 
she  married  de  B^riot,  with  whom  she  returned 
immediately  to  Brussels. 

In  the  following  April,  once  more  in  London, 
Mme.  Malibran  de  Biriot  had  a  fall  from  her 
horse.  She  was  dragged  some  distance  along 
the  road,  and  received  serious  injuries  to  her 
head,  from  which  she  never  entirely  recovered  ; 
but  her  wonderful  eneigy  enabled  her  for  a 
time  to  disregard  the  consequences  of  this  acci- 
dent. She  returned  to  Brussels,  from  whence 
she  went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  gave  two  con- 
certs there  with  de  B^riot.  In  September  she 
had  come  to  England  again,  for  the  Manchester 
Festival, — at  which  her  short,  brilliant  life 
came  to  an  end.  She  had  arrived,  with  her 
husband,  after  a  rapid  journey  from  Paris,  on 
Sunday,  Sept.  11,  1836.  On  the  following 
evening  she  sang  in  no  less  than  fourteen  pieces. 
On  the  Tuesday,  though  weak  and  ill,  she  insisted 
on  singing  both  morning  and  evening.  On 
Wednesday,  the  14th,  her  state  was  still  more 
critical,  but  she  contrived  to  sing  the  last  sacred 
music  in  which  she  ever  took  part,  *  Sing  ye  to 
the  Lord,'  with  thrilling  effect ;  but  that  same 
evening  her  last  notes  in  public  were  heard,  in 
the  duet,  with  Mme.  Caradori  Allan,  '  Yanne  se 
alberghi  in  petto,'  from  *  Andronico.'  This  was 
received  with  immense  enthusiasm,  the  last 
movement  was  encored,  and  Malibran  actually 
accomplished  the  task  of  repeating  it.  It  was 
her  last  effort.     While   the  concert-room  still 
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rang  with  applause,  she  was  fainting  in  the  arms 
of  her  friends ;  and,  a  few  moments  later,  she 
was  conveyed  to  her  hotel  [the  Morley  Arms, 
Matlock.]  Here  she  died,  after  nine  days  of 
nervous  fever,  in  the  prostration  which  naturally 
followed  upon  the  serious  injuries  her  brain  had 
received  from  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
her  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  perpetual  excitement. 
She  died  on  Friday,  Sept.  23, 1836,  about  twenty 
minutes  before  midnight,  under  the  care  of  her 
own  doctor,  a  homceopath,  Belluomini,  who  had 
declined  to  act  with  the  two  regular  physicians 
who  had  at  first  attended  her.  Two  hours  after 
her  death  de  Beriot  was,  with  Belluomini,  in  a 
carriage  on  his  way  to  Brussels,  to  secure  the 
property  of  his  late  wife.     She  was  buried  on 


Oct.  1,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  collegiate  church, 
Manchester.  She  was  but  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  when  she  died.  Her  remains  were,  soon 
afterwards,  removed  to  Brussels,  where  they  were 
reinterred  in  the  cemetery  of  Laeken,  where  a 
mausoleum  was  erected  by  de  Beriot,  contain- 
ing a  bust  of  the  great  singer  by  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Geefs. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  a 
singer  whom  one  has  never  heard.  In  the  case 
of  Maria  Malibran  it  is  exceptionally  difficult, 
for  the  charm  seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  peculiarity  of  timbre  and  unusual  extent  of 
her  voice,  in  her  excitable  temperament  which 
prompted  her  to  improvise  passages  of  strange 
audacity  upon  the  stage,  and  on  her  strong 
musical  feeling  which  kept  those  improvisations 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  always  within  the  bounds 
of  good  taste.  That  her  voice  was  not  faultless, 
either  in  quality  or  uniformity,  seems  certain. 
It  was  a  contralto,  having  much  of  the  soprano 
register  superadded,  and  with  an  interval  of 
dead  notes  intervening,  to  conceal  which  she 
used  great  ingenuity,  with  almost  perfect  success. 
It  was,  after  all,  her  mind  that  helped  to  enslave 


her  audience ;  without  that  mental  originality 
her  defective  vocal  organ  would  have  failed  to 
please  where,  in  fact,  it  provoked  raptures. 

Many  portraits  of  Malibran  have  appeared, 
none  veiy  good.  A  large  one,  after  Hayter,  re- 
presenting her  with  a  harp,  as  '  Desdemona,'  is 
usually  accounted  the  best ;  but  it  is  only  indif- 
ferent. Another,  by  R.  J .  Lane,  A.  R.  A. ,  showing 
her  made  up  as  '  Fidalma,'  and  then,  afterwards, 
in  a  stage-box,  in  her  usual  dress,  is  much  better. 
It  is  this  latter  portrait  which  we  have  engraved. 

Several  biographies  have  appeared  of  this 
extraordinary  person,  with  anecdotes  of  whom 
it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  ;  that  which  was 
written  by  the  Comtesse  Merlin  is  little  better 
than  a  romance.  Malibran  composed  and  pub- 
lished many  nocturnes,  songs,  and  chansonnettes ; 
some  of  the  unpublished  pieces  were  collected 
and  published  by  Troupenas  at  Paris  under  the 
name  of '  Demi^res  Pens^es  musicales  de  Marie- 
F^lieit^  Garcia  de  Beriot,'  in  4to.  J.  m.  ;  with 
corrections  from  K  Heron- AUen's  Contributions 
totoards  an  aecurcUe  biography  of  De  Biriot  amd 
Malibran  {De  Fidic.  Opuscula,  op.  vi.) 

MALINCONIA,  LA.  The  name  attached  by 
Beethoven  to  a  very  romantic  intermezzo  or  in- 
troduction, of  forty-four  bars*  length,  between 
the  Scherzo  and  the  Finale  of  his  String  Quartet 
in  Bb,  op.  18,  No.  6.  The  time  is  Adagio,  and 
the  direction  given  is  *Questo  pezzo  si  deve 
trattare  coUa  piii  gran  delicatezza.'  The  theme 
of  the  Malinconia  appears  twice  in  the  Finale, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Andante  does  in 
that  of  the  Quintet,  op.  29.  o. 

MALLINGER,  Mathilpe,  bom  Feb.  17, 
1847,  at  Agram,  Croatia,  was  first  taught  sing- 
ing there  by  her  father,  a  professor  of  music,  and 
Professor  Lichtenegger,  later  by  Gordigiani  and 
Yogi  at  the  Prague  Oonservatorium  from  1863 
to  1866,  and  finally  by  Richard  Lewy  at  Vienna. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Franz  Lachner 
she  was  engaged  at  Munich,  where  she  made 
her  d^but  as  Norma,  Oct.  4,  1866.  She  was  the 
original  Eva  in  the  *  Meistersinger,'  June  21, 
1868.  She  made  her  debuts  at  Berlin  as  Elsa, 
April  6,  and  Norma,  April  9,  1869.  She  was 
an  excellent  actress  and  a  great  favourite,  mar- 
ried the  Baron  Schimmelpfennig  von  der  Oye  at 
Berlin,  and  remained  there  during  her  whole 
musical  career  until  1882.  On  leave  of  absence 
she  played  with  success  at  Vienna,  Munich,  etc., 
and  in  Italian  opera  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Her  parts 
included  Donna  Anna,  Fidelio,  Jessonda,  Valen- 
tine, Leonora  (*  Trovatore '),  Iphigenia,  Eury- 
anthe,  Susanna,  Zerlina,  JAis,  Ford,  etc.  About 
1871  a  certain  section  of  the  Berlin  public  tried 
to  establish  her  claim  as  leading  singer  as  against 
Pauline  Lucca,  the  then  reigning  favourite. 
Endless  quarrels  ensued  on  their  account,  which 
culminated  at  a  performance  of  the  *  Nozze,'  Jan. 
27,  1872,  where  they  were  both  playing.  On 
Lucca's  entry  as  Cherubino  she  was  hissed— in 
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ooDflequenoe  of  which  she  broke  her  contract  in 
the  following  autumn  and  left  for  America.  In 
1890  Mme.  Mallinger  became  professor  of  sing- 
ing in  the  Consenratorium  of  Prague,  and  in 
1895  returned  to  Berlin  to  teach  in  the  £ichel- 
beig  Conservatorium.  a.  c. 

MALTEN  (properly  MVLLER),  TH^RksK, 
bom  at  Insterburg,  Eastern  Prussia,  June  21, 
1855,  was  taught  singing  by  Gustar  Engel  of 
Berlin.  She  made  her  d^but  as  Pamina  and 
Agatha  at  Dresden  in  1873,  where  she  remained 
for  thirty  years  as  principal  soprano,  retiring 
at  last  on  a  pension.  Her  parts  include  Ar- 
mida,  Iphigenia,  Fidelio,  Jessonda,  GenoYeva, 
Leonora  ('Trovatore'),  Margaret;  the  heroines 
of  Wagner  ;  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  Goldmark's 
opera  of  that  name ;  the  Princess  Marie  in 
Kretschmer's  '  Folkunger '  on  its  production  in 
1874  ;  Fulvia  on  the  production  of  Hofmann's 
'  Arminius '  in  1877,  etc  On  leave  of  absence 
she  has  played  in  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  etc 
In  August  1882  she  appeared  at  Bayreuth  as 
Eundry,  at  the  instance  of  Wagner,  who  had  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her  ability,  again  in  1884, 
and  at  Munich,  where  she  played  the  same  part 
in  private  before  King  Ludwig,  from  whom  she 
received  the  gold  medal  of  Arts  and  Science. 

She  made  a  great  impression  on  her  d^but  at 
Drury  Lane  under  Richter  as  Fidelio,  May  24, 
1882,  and  during  the  season  as  Elsa,  May  27  ; 
Elizabeth,  June  3,  and  Eva,  June  7.  She  re- 
appeared in  England  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the 
production  of  *  Parsifal,'  Nov.  10  and  15,  1884  j 
at  a  Richter  Concert  in  1886  ;  and  at  the 
Bnstol  Festival  of  1896. 

She  possesses  a  voice  of  extraordinary  com- 
pass, with  deep  and  powerful  notes  in  the  lower 
register.  She  is  an  admirable  actress,  being 
especially  successful  in  Wagner's  operas.  She 
was  appointed  chamber  singer  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  in  1880,  and  was  also  chosen  by  Wagner 
to  play  Isolde  at  Bayreuth  in  1883,  though  the 
performance  did  not  take  place  owing  to  the 
death  of  the  composer.  She  has  practically 
retired  from  the  exercise  of  her  art  for  some 
years.  A.  c. 

MALVEZZI,  Cristofano,  bom  at  Lucca 
(June  27,  1547,  according  to  Riemann),  was  in 
1571  a  canon  at  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in 
Florence,  and  on  the  death  of  Francesco  Cor- 
teccia  succeeded  him  as  maestro  di  cappella  to 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  dramatic 
intermezzi  which  were  performed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
with  Christina  of  Lorraine  in  1589.  The  work 
was  published  in  fourteen  part-books  for  voices 
and  instraments  under  the  title,  Intermedii  et 
eoncerti,  fatti  per  la  eommedia  rappreserUaia  in 
Fireme  nclle  nozze  del  .  .  ,  Ferdinando  Medici 
e  Madama  Gristiana  di  Lorena  .  .  .  Venice, 
1591.  It  is  remarkable  as  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  attempts  made,  a  few  years  later,  towards 


I  the  creation  of  a  proper  dramatic  music  by 
means  of  vocal  monody  with  instruments 
accompaniment.  It  is  only  a  foreshadowing, 
however,  as  the  pieces  are  all  written  in  a  simple 
madrigal  style  for  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  voices  with 
dialoghi  for  6  to  15  voices.  The  instramenta 
employed  are  chiefly  lutes  and  viols  of  different 
kinds  with  trombones  and  organ.  Only  in  the 
laiger  pieces  are  all  the  instmments  employed 
with  Uie  voices.  Besides  the  editor  himself 
the  composers  represented  are  Luca  Marenzio, 
Jacopo  Peri,  Emilio  de'  Cavalieri,  and  Giovanni 
Bardi,  the  three  latter  becoming  afterwards  the 
creators  of  the  later  Monodic  style.  The  piece 
composed  by  Luca  Marenzio  is  entitled  '  II  Com- 
battimento  d'Apolline  col  Serpen  te.'  From  this 
a  madrigal  chorus  for  four  voices,  *  0  valoroso 
Dio, '  is  reprinted  by  Kiesewetter  in  his  SchicksaU 
und  Besehajfenheit  des  weltliehen  Gesanges,  184 1, 
who  also  gives  three  other  pieces  by  Peri, 
Cavalieri,  and  Archilei,  which,  though  written  in 
the  simplest  four-part  counterpoint,  were  sung 
by  one  voice  with  one  or  two  instruments  play- 
ing the  other  parts.  Other  works  by  Malvezzi 
are  a  book  of  madrigals  a  5,  Venice,  1583,  and 
one  a  6,  Venice,  1584,  also  a  book  of  Rioercari 
a  4,  1577.  A  canzona  by  him  transcribed  from 
Sohmid's  organ- tablature  book,  1607,  is  given  in 
Ritter's  OesehichU  des  Orgel^kels,  No.  9.  See 
also  Ritter,  p.  27.  J.  R.  M. 

MANCHESTER  Ofthe  musical  associations 
in  Manchester,  by  far  the  oldest,  and,  for  its 
past  influence  upon  the  progress  of  music  in  the 
city,  by  far  the  most  important,  is  that  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Concerts.  The  date  of  the  forma- 
tion of  these  concerts  is  uncertain ;  but  the 
overture  to  Handel's  'Julius  Csesar,'  taken  from 
a  programme  of  the  year  1745,  held  a  com- 
memorative place  at  the  opening  concert  given 
in  1903.  [The  concerts,  in  their  early  days, 
were  a  meeting -place  of  Jacobites ;  see  the 
Monihly  Heview  for  Dec  1905,  art.  *  Under- 
ground Jacobitism,'  by  R  E.  Francillon,  p. 
21.]  The  orchestra  appears  to  have  had  an 
amateur  origin;  and  it  maintained  a  partially 
amateur  constitution  till  the  conductorship  of 
it  fell  to  Sir  (then  Mr.)  Charies  Hall^,  in 
February  1850.  Previous  to  this  appointment 
the  first  violin  filled  the  double  position  of  leader 
and  conductor.  For  special  performances  of 
choral  and  other  larger  works,  the  services  of 
special  conductors  were  secured  ;  and  in  that 
position  the  names  of  Mazas,  Schira,  Julius 
Benedict,  and,  more  frequently.  Sir  Geoige  Smart 
preceded  that  of  Mr.  Hall^. 

For  quite  a  century  the  concerts  were  the 
means  of  introducing  the  best  contemporary  art 
and  artists  to  the  town.  They  were  also  chiefly 
concerned  in  initiating  and  carrying  out  the 
great  Musical  Festival  of  the  year  1828  ;  and 
the  still  more  memorable  Festival  of  the  year 
1836 — the  last  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  Man- 
chester, and  the  one  upon  which  the  death  of 
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Malibran  conferred  a  pathetic  interest.  When 
the  Manchester  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  of  the 
year  1857  was  inaugurated,  its  directors  found 
in  Mr.  Charles  Halll,  and  the  orchestra  of  the 
Gentlemen's  Concerts,  a  ready  means  of  con- 
stituting a  band  worthy  of  its  fine  surroundings. 
Local  zeal  saved  this  band  from  dispersal  when 
the  Exhibition  closed.  A  permanent  organisa- 
tion was  created ;  a  series  of  winter  concerts 
was  arranged  ;  and  the  Halle  orchestra  and  the 
HalU  concerts  are  thus  accounted  for.  In  the 
year  1830  the  subscribers  took  possession  of 
their  new  building,  known  as  the  (rentlemen's 
Concert  Hall.  Here  the  society's  concerts  were 
continuously  held  till  the  site  was  absorbed  in 
that  of  the  Midland  Hotel.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  sale  a  large  hall,  capable  of  seating  900 
persons,  was  constructed — with  a  separate  en- 
trance— within  the  hotel.  In  this  hall  the 
concerts  were  resumed  in  the  season  1903-4, 
having  been  held  in  the  interval  of  the  building, 
in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall.  Eight  concerts 
are  given  during  the  season.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  HalM  orchestra,  the  band  has  been 
constituted  from  that  source,  with  the  same 
conductor,  and  the  same  leader.  Dr.  Hans 
Richter  consequently  succeeded  Sir  Charles 
Hall6  in  the  former  position.  The  concerts  are 
less  strenuous  and  exploring  than  those  of  the 
Hall^  concerts,  and  choral  works  are  not  per- 
formed ;  but  the  assemblies  have  a  socially 
intimate  character  from  the  limitations  of  the 
subscription  list. 

Thb  Hall]£  Concerts,  it  has  been  said,  were 
established  in  the  year  1857.  From  that  date 
they  were  conducted  with  remarkable  energy 
and  worthiness  of  aim  by  Sir  Charles  Hall^, 
till  his  death  in  1895,  one  break  in  the  sequence 
occurring  in  the  year  1860  (no  concerts  were 
given  from  April  18, 1860,  to  October  17, 1861). 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Charles,  the  concerts  for  the 
season  were  conducted  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Sir  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  Sir  Joseph  Bamby,  Dr. 
F.  H.  Cowen,  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenrie,  Dr.  Brodsky, 
Mr.  George  Henschel,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Wilson 
the  chorus -master.  Dr.  Cowen  conducted 
through  the  following  season  of  1896-97.  Since 
that  date  the  conductorship  has  been  permanently 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Richter.  In  the  meantime 
a  society  of  guarantors  had  been  formed  to 
continue  the  concerts  ;  and  under  this  adminis- 
tration, and  Dr.  Riohter's  direction,  the  concerts 
have  sustained  and  enhanced  their  own  fame 
and  the  city's  musical  reputation.  The  orchestra 
consists  of  1 00  performers.  The  chorus  numbers 
400.  Twenty  concerts  are  given  each  season 
in  the  large  Free  Trade  Hall  ;  and  the  band 
also  fulfils  engagements  in  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Sheffield,  Huddersfield,  Newcastle,  Burnley, 
and  other  towns  in  the  North. 

Many  efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  in  behalf  of  chamber  music  in  Manchester, 
but  all — including  those  of  Sir  Charles  Hall^ 


himself — failed  of  sustained  support.  The 
Brodsky  Quartet,  however,  established  by  Dr. 
Brodsky  in  1896,  has  won  appreciation,  and  the 
annual  concerts,  six  in  number,  and  exclusively 
instrumental,  are  amongst  the  most  artistically 
and  popularly  successful  given  during  the 
musical  season.  The  balance  of  the  receipts 
is  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  students  of 
the  Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music,  of 
which  institution  Dr.  Brodsky  is  the  Principal, 
in  succession  to  Sir  Charles  Hall^.  The  college 
was  founded  in  1898  by  an  equal  display  of 
generosity  and  energy  on  the  part  of  wealthy 
citizens.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  the  patroness 
of  the  institution,  which  possesses  a  charter. 
Manchester  and  neighbouring  towns  contribute 
to  its  funds,  both  directly,  and  by  means  of 
scholarships.  The  college  is  in  close  affiliation 
with  the  Manchester  University.  Several  of 
the  teachers  of  the  former  hold  lectureships  in 
the  latter ;  and  the  college  students  pass  to  the 
Bachelor's  and  Doctor's  degrees  in  music,  at  the 
University.  The  fees  are  £30  per  annum,  in 
three  terms  ;  and  a  full  course  of  study  is  obli- 
gatory upon  each  student. 

The  place  once  occupied  by  the  Hargrcaves 
Choral  Society,  and  the  Manchester  Choral 
Society,  both  founded  in  1840,  may  be  said  to 
be  filled,  now,  by  the  Manohester  Philhar- 
monic Choral  Society,  established  by  Mr.  G. 
Brand  Lane  in  1880,  and  trained  and  conducted 
by  him.  The  society  has  a  singing  membership 
of  600.  From  these,  a  chorus  is  selected  which 
takes  part  in  Mr.  Lane's  subscription  concerts. 
Six  of  these  concerts  are  given  each  season.  On 
choral  evenings  the  band  is  furnished  from  the 
Hall^  orchestra. 

The  Manchester  Vocal  Society  was  formed 
in  1867,  largely  on  the  initiative  of  the  late 
J.  St.  J.  B.  Joule,  and  the  late  Henry  Wilson 
its  first  director — for  conductor  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  the  society  has  never  had. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  succeeded  in  1886  by  Dr.  Henry 
Watson,  who  still  directs.  The  choir  consists 
of  some  fifty  selected  voices,  and  includes  some 
of  the  best  vocal  talent,  amateur  and  professional, 
in  the  district.  It  gives  four  public  concerts 
during  the  season,  and  in  its  accumulated  reper- 
tory are  a  large  number  of  important  works, 
old  and  new,  which  through  its  concerts  have 
been  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Manchester. 
A  special  feature  of  the  society's  work  is  its 
unaccompanied  part-singing. 

The  Gentlemen's  Glee  Club,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Gentlemen's  Concerts,  was  established 
in  1830.  Its  constitution  was  modelled  on 
that  of  the  London  Glee  Club.  Six  meetings 
are  held  during  the  session,  in  October  to  March 
inclusive.  To  commemorate  the  seventy-fifth 
year  of  its  existence,  a  brief  history  of  the 
Club  has  been  published. 

The  series  of  public  concerts  at  the  Schiller 
Anstalt,    four  in   number,   are    often    made 
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specially  important  by  the  new  chamber  muaic 
they  introduce,  and  by  the  representative  char- 
acter of  the  artists  and  composers  who  appear 
at  them. 

Manchester  possesses  two  specially  fine  organs 
— one  by  CavaUl^-Gol,  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
one  by  Messrs.  Henry  Willis  k  Son,  at  the 
Whitworth  Hall  of  the  Manchester  University. 
Br.  J.  ^endrick  Pyne,  the  city  organist,  gives 
occasional  recitals  on  the  latter,  and  regular 
Saturday  evening  recitals  on  the  former.  For 
the  Henry  Watson  Music  Library,  see  Librarixs, 
vol.  it  p.  708.  H.  w. 

MANCHICOURT,  Piebkb  db,  French- 
Flemish  composer  of  the  earlier  x>Art  of  the 
16th  century,  was  bom  at  B^thune  in  Artois. 
In  1589  he  is  described  as  Phonascus  or  choir- 
master of  Toumai  Cathedral,  and  some  time 
before  1556  received  a  canonry  at  Arras.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  afterwards  at  Antwerp.  His 
compositions,  fairly  numerous,  chiefly  motets 
and  chansonswith  a  few  masses,  mostly  appeared 
in  the  miscellaneous  collections  of  the  time. 
Some  volumes,  however,  contain  works  ex- 
clusively or  almost  exclusively  by  Manchiconrt ; 
a  book  of  motets,  nineteen  in  all,  a  4-6,  was 
published  by  Attaignant  in  1539,  another  book 
of  motets  containing  14  a  5-6,  was  published 
by  Phal^  at  Lou  vain  in  1554.  This  latter 
volume  was  dedicated  by  Manchiconrt  to 
Antoine  Perrenot,  Bishop  of  Arras,  known 
afterwards  as  Cardinal  Granvelle,  and  prob- 
ably it  was  to  him  that  the  composer  owed 
his  canonry  at  Arras.  In  1545  Tylman  Siisato 
of  Antwerp  published  a  book  of  twenty-nine 
chansons  by  Manchioourt.  One  of  these 
chansons,  'Sortez  mes  pleurs,'  has  beenreprinted 
in  Commer's  CollectiOy  torn.  xii.  Eitner,  in  the 
Quellen-Lexikony  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
a  motet,  *  Yidi  Speciosam,'  a  8,  taken  from  the 
Thesaurus  of  Montanus  and  Neuber,  1564;  but 
none  of  Manchicourt's  motets  have  yet  been 
reprinted  in  modern  score.  J.  R.  M. 

MANCINELLI,  Luioi,  bom  at  Orvieto, 
Feb.  5,  1848.  He  was  six  years  old  when  he 
began  to  study  the  piano  under  the  direction 
of  his  father,  a  distinguished  amateur.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Florence  to  be  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Sbolci,  one  of  the  most  talented 
Italian  violoncellists.  The  boy  showed  great 
aptitude  for  the  violoncello,  and  his  progress 
was  very  rapid.  While  studying  with  Sbolci, 
he  had  a  short  course  in  harmony  and  counter- 
point from  Mabellini.  These  were  the  only 
lessons  he  ever  had ;  he  has  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  composition  from  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  without  any  guide. 

Mancinelli's  professional  career  began  in 
Florence,  where  he  was  for  a  time  one  of  the 
first  violoncello  players  in  the  orchestra  of  La 
Pergola.  He  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity 
at  the  ApoUo  in  Bome  in  1874,  when  this 
theatre,  by  unexpected  circumstances,  was  left 


without  a  conductor.  The  impresario  Jaoovaod, 
a  popular  and  energetic  manager,  in  order  not 
to  stop  the  performances,  thought  of  trying 
the  ability  of  his  first  violoncellist,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  favourable  reports  ;  and  so  Manci- 
nelli  was  suddenly  raised  from  the  ranks  to 
appear  as  a  conductor.  *Aida'  was  the  first 
opera  conducted  by  him,  and,  as  everything 
went  off  satisfactorily,  from  that  performance 
there  was  a  new  conductor  in  Italy. 

Thanks  to  his  first  successful  attempt,  in  the 
following  year  Mancinelli  was  engaged  to  be 
the  musidd  director  at  Jesi  during  the  fStes  of 
Spontini's  centenary.  On  this  occasion  he  re- 
vivi$d  Spontini's  *  La  Vestale,'  and  the  admirable 
execution  of  this  grand  work  reflected  on  the 
conductor,  who  was  re-engaged  for  the  direction 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Apollo.  In  1876  Manci- 
nelli had  his  first  success  as  a  composer  with 
his  Intermezzi  to  '  Messalina,*  a  drama  by  Pietro 
Cossa.  The  following  year  he  wrote  Intermezzi 
to  the  *  Cleopatra '  of  the  same  author. 

Mancinelli  left  Bome  in  1881  for  Bologna, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  be  the  Principal  of 
the  Liceo  Musicale,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
conductor  of  the  Teatro  Comunale,  and  the 
Maestro  di  Cappella  of  San  Petronio,  the  old 
basilica  of  the  famous  university  town.  During 
his  stay  there  he  composed  two  Masses  and 
many  other  sacred  pieces,  introduced  several  im- 
provements in  the  Liceo,  organised  a  symphony 
and  quartet  society,  and  was  the  first  to  acquaint 
the  Bolognese  with  vocal  and  instrumental  musio 
by  foreign  composers.  In  1884  he  gave  the 
first  performance  of  his  opera,  *  Isoradi  F^venza,' 
which  was  received  with  great  applause. 

After  five  years  he  left  Bologna,  attracted, 
perhaps,  to  other  countries  by  the  prospect  of 
pecuniary  improvement  in  his  position.  During 
the  season  of  1886  he  visited  London,  and  gave 
a  concert,  in  which  he  conducted  classical  works 
and  some  of  his  own  compositions.  The  success 
of  this  concert  brought  him  an  invitation  to 
write  an  oratorio  for  the  next  Norwich  Festival, 
and  the  engagement  to  conduct  the  Italian 
Opera  during  the  Jubilee  season  at  Drury  Lane. 
His  powers  as  a  conductor  received  full  recogni- 
tion ;  and  his  oratorio  *Isaias,'  executed  at 
Norwich  in  October  1887,  was  unanimously 
praised.  He  was  re-engaged  by  Harris  as 
conductor  for  the  season  of  1888  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  has  revisited  London  annually 
almost  ever  since.  Hi*  o^iera,  *Ero  e  Leandro,' 
first  performed  in  concert-form  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  1896,  was  presented  on  the  stage  at 
Madrid,  Nov.  80,  1897,  and  at  Covent  Garden 
on  July  11,  1898.  From  1888  to  1895  Man- 
cinelli held  the  place  of  musical  director  and 
conductor  at  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Madrid.  He 
was  conductor  of  the  operatic  enterprises  carried 
on  by  Harris  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York.  His  oratorio,  *  Saint  Agnes,*  was  given 
at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1905.  F.  Rz. 
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MANCINI,  Francesco,  an  Italian  composer, 
bom  at  Naples  in  1674.  At  first  a  pupil 
at  tbe  Gonservatorio  di  San  Loreto  he,  in  1728, 
became  principal  master.  He  wrote  at  least 
twenty  operas  for  performance  in  Naples,  but 
his  opera,  *  Hydaspes '  (q. v,)ot*  V  Idaspe  Fedele, ' 
produced  in  London,  May  23,  1710,  makes  his 
name  best  known  to  English  musicians.  He 
also  composed  some  oratorios,  and  his  reputation 
in  Italy  was  yery  high.  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1739.  The  Dictionary  of  Afuricians,  1827, 
gives  the  date  of  his  birth  as  1691,  but  this  is 
probably  incorrect.  F.  K. 

M  ANCINUS,  Thomas,  bom  1660  at  Schwerin, 
in  Mecklenburg,  was  cantor  at  the  Dom-Schule 
(Cathedral  School)  at  Schwerin  from  1672  to 
1678  ;  in  1684  became  a  member  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  Wolfenbiittel,  and 
in  1687  was  appointed  capellmeister.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  as  librarian  to  the  Duke, 
and  died  at  Wolfenbuttel  about  1620  (Eade 
gives  the  date  1612).  He  is  the  author  of  two 
simple  settings  of  the  Passion  according  to  St. 
Matthew  and  St  John,  first  published  in  1620, 
and  since  reprinted  in  Sclioberlein's  Sehatz  des 
lUurgischen  Oesanges.  With  the  exception  of 
a  book  of  German  secular  songs  a  4  and  6,  his 
other  works  are  mostly  occasional  compositions 
for  weddings  and  funerals,  in  the  form  of  motets 
and  madrigals,  with  Latin  or  German  texts. 
See  Qiiellen'Lexikon,  J.  R.  M. 

MANDOLINE  (Ital.  Mandoline)  is  a  small 
and  very  beautifully  formed  stringed  instrument 
of  the  lute  kind,  with  deeper  convexity  of  back 
than  the  lute.  It  is,  as  its  name  implies,  less 
in  size  than  the  Mand6la  or  Mand6ra,  a  much 
scarcer  instrument.  Mandola,  or  Mdndorla,  sig- 
nifies '  almond,'  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  shape  of  the  instrument  has  given  it  the 
name.  But  this  cannot  be  accepted,  since  the 
almost  universal  use  of  the  syllable  *  Man '  un- 
changed, or  changed  by  phonetic  variation  to 
'Ban,*  *Pan,'  *Tan,*  etc.,  for  the  first  syllable 
of  names  of  lute  instruments  from  East  to  West, 
removes  it  to  a  wider  etymological  field. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Mandoline,  the 
Neapolitan  and  the  Milanese ;  the  former  having 
four  pairs  of  strings,  the  latter  usually  five. 
The  Milanese  '  Mandurina '  is  tuned 


There  is  one  at  South  Kensington  with  six 
pairs,  tuned 


The  Milanese  variety,  however,  is  rare  in 
comparison  with  the  Neapolitan,  the  tuning  of 
which  is  like  that  of  the  violin,  in  fifths.  The 
lowest  pair  of  strings  is  of  gut,  spun  over  with 
silver  or  copper,  like  a  guitar  first  string ;  the 


next  of  steel  also  spim  over ;  the  second  and  first 
pairs  are  of  steel  only.  Mahillon,  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Musical  Instruments  in  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire,  p.  246,  says  that  the  lowest  pair 
is  of  gut,  the  third  pair  of  steel,  the  second 
pair  of  copper,  and  the  first  pair  of  gut.  Berlioz 
recommends  that  the  G  strings  should  be  of  gut 
spun  with  wire,  the  D  strings  of  brass,  the  A,  of 
steel,  and  the  £,  of  thin  gut.    The  Mandoline  is 


played  with  a  plectrum  of  tortoiseshell,  whale- 
bone, horn,  or  ostrich-quill,  more  or  less  flexible, 
which  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  left  being 
employed  to  stop  the  strings,  for  which  purpose 
there  are  seventeen  frets  across  the  finger-board. 
The  scale  of  the  instrument  is  three  octaves  and 
one  note,  from  the  G  below  the  treble  stave  to 
the  octave  of  A  above  it.  The  Serenade  in 
Mozart's  'Don  Giovanni,'  'Deh  vieni,'  was 
written  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Mandoline, 
and  Gr^try  wrote  a  charming  accompaniment 
for  it  in  the  serenade  in  'L'amant  jaloux.' 
There  is  a  song  with  mandoline  accompaniment 
in  Michael  Ame's  '  Almena'  (1764). 

In  the  former  song  the  pizzicato  of  the  violins 
is  of  a  difierent  colour  of  tone,  and  ofiers  but  a 
poor  substitute. 

The  Mandoline  is  not,  however,  the  correct 
instmment  Don  Juan  would  have  played  a 
Bandurria,  a  kind  of  half  guitar  and  truly 
national  Spanish  instrument,  sometimes  incor- 
rectly called  a  Mandoline.  The  back  of  the 
bandurria  is  flat ;  it  has  only  in  common  with 
the  Mandoline  that  it  is  played  with  a  plectrum 
of  tortoiseshell,  called  in  Spanish  'pua,'  and 
that  it  is  the  practice  to  insert  a  plate  of  the 
same  substance  in  the  belly  below  the  sound-hole 
to  prevent  the  plectrum  scratching.  The  ban- 
durria has  twelve  strings  tuned  in  pairs,  the 
higher  three  notes  of  catgut,  the  lower  of  silk 
overspun  with  metal.  It  is  tuned  much  more 
deeply  than  the  Mandoline.  The  oompass  is  in 
all  three  octaves. 
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Out  illustration  is  from  an  instroment  fonnerly 
in  the  possession  of  Carl  Engel. 

Beethoven's  friend  Krumpholz  was  a  virtaoeo 
on  the  Mandoline,  and  this  probably  explains 
the  fact  of  Beethoven's  having  written  a  piece 
for  the  instrument  (Thayer,  iL  49).  The  auto- 
graph is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of  MS. 
sketches  and  fragments  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  Add.  MS.  29,801.  Though  entitled 
*  Sonatina  per  il  Mandolina  (sic),    Composta  da 


Adagio. 


L.  V.  Beethoven,*  it  is  only  in  one  movement, 
and  was  probably  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary.  Together 
with  an  adagio  in  E  flat  for  mandoline  and 
harpsichord,  it  is  contained  in  the  supplementary 
volume  of  Beethoven's  works  in  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel's  complete  edition.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  phrase  with  which  the  Trio  (C  major) 
begins  is  the  same  which  Beethoven  afterwards 
used  in  the  Allegretto  of  op.  14,  No.  1. 
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MANERIA.  A  term  applied  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages  to  certain  systematic  arrangements 
of  the  scale,  analogous  to  the  Mixed  Modes  of 
a  somewhat  later  period.  The  roots  of  the 
several  systems  comprised  in  the  series  corre- 
sponded with  the  finals  of  the  Modes ;  each 
system  comprehending  one  Authentic  and  one 
Plagal  Mode  ;  consequently,  the  number  of  the 
Maneria  was  only  half  that  of  the  Modes  them- 
selves. They  were  named  and  numbered  in  a 
barbarous  mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  thus  : — 
Modes  I.  and  II.  were  called  Authentus  et 
Plaga,  Proti;  III.  and  IV.,  Authentus  et  Plaga, 
Deuteri ;  V.  and  VI.,  Authentus  et  Plaga,  Triti ; 
and  VII.  and  VIII.,  Autlientus  et  Plaga,  Tetarti : 
i.e,  the  Authentic  and  Plagal  of  the  First, 
Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Maneria.  When 
the  number  of  Modes  was  increased  the  pedantic 
faction  affected  to  regard  the  Maneria  of  A  and  C 
as  duplicates  of  the  First  and  Second  at  a  differ- 
ent pitch ;  and  hence  originated  the  confusion 
mentioned  in  Dodecaohordon.  Afterwards, 
the  necessary  existence  of  six  Maneria  for  the 
Twelve  Modes  was  freely  acknowledged,   w.  s.  B. 

MANIER  (Ger.),  lit.  *  manner' ;  derived,  like 
our  word  'manner,'  through  the  French  manUre, 
'a  manner,'  and  manieTf  'to  handle,'  from  the 
Latin  manus,  *  a  hand.'  It  has  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct meanings,  one  dealing  with  the  aesthetics 
of  music,  the  other  with  its  technicalities.  In 
the  first  of  these  connections  the  word  signifies 
'mannerism,'  or  the  faulty  adherence  to  some 
peculiarity  in  style,  bringing  such  peculiarity 
into  undue  prominence.  It  is  the  abuse  of  indi- 
viduality, without  which  quality  no  great  thing 
can  be  accomplished  in  any  art. 

The  second  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  same 
as  the  French  agr^TrwnSy  ornaments  introduced 
into,  and  built  upon,  the  melody,  whether 
indicated  by  small  notes,  or  marks,  or  added  at 
the  will  of  the  performer.  [See  Ao rumens,  vol.  i. 
p.  52,  where  the  subject  is  fully  treated.]  J.  M. 

MANN,  Arthur  Henry,  Mus.D.,  was  bom 
at  Norwich,  May  16,  1850,  and  was  a  chorister 
in  the  cathedral  under  Dr.  Buck.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Organists  in  1871,  and 
took  the  Mus.B.  degree  at  Oxford  in  1874  and 
that  of  Mus.D.  in  1882.  He  held  the  post  of 
organist  at  St.  Peter's,  Wolverhampton,  from 
1870  ;  at  Tettenhall  Parish  Church  from  1871  ; 
and  was  appointed  to  Beverley  Minster  in  1875. 


In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  organist 
and  director  of  the  choir  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  Here  his  work  as  a  choir-trainer 
has  borne  good  fruit.  His  more  ambitious 
compositions  include  an  oratorio,  '  Ecce  Homo,' 
1882  ;  and  a  '  Te  Deum,'  1887,  besides  services, 
anthems,  etc.  He  has  written  numerous  hymn- 
tunes,  which  have  become  widely  known,  and 
has  edited  several  successful  hymn-books,  as 
well  as  bringing  out  an  edition  of  TalUs's  famous 
•Forty-part  Song'  (1888).  He  is  an  earnest 
student  of  the  work  of  Handel,  and  made  a 
minute  study  of  the  sketches,  etc.,  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  contributing  an  important 
section  on  them  to  the  Catalogue  of  Music, 
published  in  1893.  In  1894  the  discovery  of 
the  original  wind  parts  of  the  *  Messiah '  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital — in  which  he  was  partly 
concerned — was  followed  by  a  performance  of 
the  oratorio  with  a  reconstructed  score,  in 
King's  College  Chapel.  He  was  appointed 
choirmaster  of  the  Norwich  Festival  in  1902. 
(Brit.  Mus.  Biog.)  m. 

MANNERS,  Charles  (real  name  Southcote 
Mansergh),  was  bom  Dec.  27,  1857,  in  London, 
the  son  of  Colonel  Mansergh,  R.H.A.  and  J.  P. 
for  Cork  and  Tipperary.  He  was  taught  singing 
at  the  Academies  of  Music  in  Dublin  and  London, 
at  the  latter  for  a  short  time  by  Shakespeare, 
and  later  in  Italy.  In  1881  he  began  his 
career  as  a  chorus -singer,  and  joined  Carte's 
travelling  company.  On  Nov.  25,  1882,  he 
made  a  successful  d^but  as  Private  Willis  on 
the  production  of  *  lolanthe '  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre.  He  next  sang  in  the  provinces  with  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company,  and  appeared  in  1890  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Bertram  in  'Roberto.'  On 
Oct.  17,  1892,  he  sang  the  part  of  Prince 
Gremin  on  the  production  in  England  of 
Tchaikovsky's  '  Eugene  Oniegin '  under  Lago  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  later  as  the  King  in 
'  Lohengrin.'  In  1893  he  sang  in  America. 
From  1894  to  1896  he  was  engs^ed  by  Harris 
both  for  English  and  Italian  opera,  also  by 
Hedmondt  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  notably  as 
the  King  in  'Maritana,'  Mephistopheles,  etc 
His  voice  ia  a  basso  cantanU  of  remarkably  fine 
quality.  In  1896-97  he  undertook  a  successful 
English  opera  tour  in  South  Africa.  On  his 
return  he  established  the  Moody-Manners  Opera 
Company,  and  has  made  extensive  tours  in  the 
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proyinoes,  with  three  separate  oompanies,  the 
principal  company  being  115  in  number,  with 
a  repertory  of  thirty  operas.  In  1902  and  1903, 
he  gave  two  seasons  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in 
1904  a  longer  one  at  Dniry  Lane.  In  the  latter 
year  and  in  1906,  with  charactenstio  generosity, 
ho  gave  an  operatic  festival,  without  personal 
profit,  at  Sheffield,  *in  aid  of  funds  for  the 
foundation  of  a  university  in  that  town.  By 
giving  prizes  for  the  best  operas  produced  by 
British  composers,  and  by  giving  opportunities 
to  provincial  amateurs  of  seeing  great  operas, 
the  Moody-Manners  Company  has  already  had 
a  good  influence  on  contemporary  music. 

His  wife,  n&  Fan  XT  Moodt,  was  bom  Nov. 
23,  1866,  at  Redruth,  Cornwall.  She  was 
taught  singing  by  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby  at  her 
private  Academy.  On  April  25,  1885,  she 
sang  the  principal  soprano  music  in  her  mistress's 
last  composition,  'Florimel,'  a  cantata  for  female 
voices,  at  a  Memorial  Concert  at  Prince's  Hall, 
under  Sainton.  In  February  1887  she  made 
her  d^but  as  Arline  in  the  '  Bohemian  Girl '  at 
Liverpool  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  and  on 
April  30  appeared  very  successfully  as  Micaela 
at  Drury  Lane.  After  singing  in  the  provinces 
with  that  company  for  three  years  she  re- 
appeared at  Drury  Lane  in  1890  as  Mignon, 
Margaret,  etc.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Manners 
on  July  5,  1890,  and  in  October  sang  in  Italian 
as  Margaret  and  Alice.  In  1892  she  was  the 
original  English  Tatiana  in  Tchaikovsky's  opera 
above  mentioned.  She  has  accompanied  her 
husband  on  all  his  tours,  and  has  sung  in  his 
London  seasons,  in  addition  to  parts  mentioned, 
Elizabeth,  Elsa,  Briinnhilde in  'Siegfried,  'Juliet ; 
Sept.  26,  1902,  the  heroine  on  the  production 
of  Pizzi's  *  Rosalba '  at  Covent  Garden  ;  Sept.  22, 
1903,  Militza  on  the  production  at  Covent 
Garden  of  M'Alpin's  *  Crescent  and  the  Cross,' 
founded  on  Coppee'a  *  Pour  la  Couronne,'  which 
won  the  £250  prize  offered  by  the  artists  ; .  on 
Jime  17,  1904,  she  sang  the  part  of  Senta  in 
the  revival  of  *  The  Flying  Dutchman,'  at  Drury 
Lane,  etc.  '  The  possessor  of  a  pleasant  light 
soprano  voice,  an  actress  and  singer  of  great 
charm,  Madame  Fanny  Moody  excels  in  the 
poetic  and  pathetic  parts  associated  with 
Christine  Nilsson.  A.  o. 

MANNS,  Sir  August,  bom  of  poor  parents 
at  Stolzenburg,  near  Stettin,  in  North  Germany, 
March  12,  1825.  His  first  teacher  was  the 
village-musician  at  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Torgelow,  from  whom  he  learnt  the  violin, 
clarinet,  and  flute.  His  next  instruction  was 
received  from  Urban,  the  town -musician  of 
Elbing,  near  which  his  parents  had  removed, 
and  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed.  Here  he 
had  regular  practice  in  an  orchestra,  especially 
that  of  the  Dantzig  opera  company  during  its 
annual  visits  to  Elbing ;  and  this  led  to  his 
entering  one  of  the  regimental  bands  of  Dantzig 
as  first  clarinet,  while  he  played  among  the  first 


violins  at  the  theatre.  He  now  began  to  arrange 
and  compose  for  the  band,  and  generally  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  the  music  of  the  place.  In 
1848  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  Poaen, 
and  here  Manns  was  noticed  by  Wiepreeht^  and 
through  his  assistance  transferred  himself  from 
the  military  band  to  GungTs  orchestra  in  Berlin, 
and  was  at  length  advanced  to  the  post  of  con- 
ductor and  solo-violin  player  at  Kroll's  Gardea 
— the  Crystal  Palace  of  Berlin.  Here,  under 
Gyer,  he  worked  hard  at  harmony  and  composi- 
tion, and  produced  much  dance  music  and  other 
pieces  which  were  very  popular.  After  the 
destruction  of  Kroll's  establishment  by  fire  in 
1851,  Mr.  Manns  was  chosen  by  Herr  von 
Boon  (the  well-known  war-minister),  then  in 
command  of  a  crack  infantry  regiment  at 
Konigsberg,  to  be  his  bandmaster.  Colonel 
von  Boon,  though  not  himself  a  mnsidan,  was 
very  anxious  ^at  the  band  of  his  regiment 
should  shine  in  the  service.  He  accordingly 
gave  his  bandmaster  every  opportunity  of  dis- 
play. At  his  instance  Beethoven's  Symphonies 
(not  at  that  time  so  universally  known  as  they 
are  now)  were  arranged  for  the  band,  and  in 
other  ways  the  music  of  the  regiment  was  made 
very  prominent  It  was  soon  afterwards  moved 
from  Konigsberg  to  Cologne,  and  there  enjoyed 
a  still  greater  reputation.  Manns,  however, 
longed  for  a  wider  field,  and  wisely  leaving  to 
others  the  department  of  composition,  in  which 
his  abilities  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  ensured 
him  considerable  success,  he  fortunately  accepted, 
in  the  spring  of  1854,  an  engagement  as  sub- 
conductor  in  the  band  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
then  a  wind  band  only,  under  Herr  Schallehn. 
This  position  he  gave  up  in  October,  and  after 
following  his  profession  at  Leamington  and 
Edinburgh  (in  Mr.  Wood's  opera  band)  he 
became  conductor  of  the  summer  concerts  at 
Amsterdam  in  1855,  and  finally,  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  was  engaged  as  conductor  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  band,  a  post  upon  which  he 
entered  on  Oct.  14,  1855.  The  music  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  was  at  that  time  in  a  veryinchoate 
condition,  the  band  was  still  a  wind  band,  and 
the  open  Centre  Transept  was  the  only  place 
for  its  performances.  Under  the  eflbrts  of  the 
new  conductor  things  soon  began  to  mend. 
He  conducted  a  *  Saturday  Concert*  in  the 
'Bohemian  Glass  Court'  the  week  after  his 
arrival ;  through  the  enlightened  liberality  of 
the  directors  the  band  was  changed  to  a  full 
orchestra,  a  better  spot  was  foimd  for  the 
music,  adjoining  the  Queen's  rooms  (since 
burnt)  at  the  north-east  end,  and  at  length, 
through  the  exertions  of  Robert  Bowley,  then 
General  Manager,  the  concert -room  was  en- 
closed and  roofed  in,  and  the  famous  Saturday 
Concerts  began,  and  were  continued  with  a 
constant  advance,  both  in  the  value  and  variety 
of  the  selections  and  the  delicacy  and  spirit  of 
the  performances,  until  1901.     Manns's  duties 
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as  conductor,  both  of  the  daily  music  and  of 
the  Saturday  concerts,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous 
fUea  and  extra  performances,  where  music  had 
to  be  arranged  for  large  combined  masses  of 
wind  and  string,  were  naturally  very  arduous. 
Mendelssohn  (in  a  letter  from  Leipzig  dated 
Feb.  27,  1841)  says,  '  I  have  conducted  fifteen 
public  performances  since  Jan.  1  ;  enough  to 
knock  up  any  man.'  What  would  he  have 
said  if  he  had  had  to  do  this  with  all  the 
added  difficulties  caused  by  the  calls  of  the 
London  season  on  his  musicians,  and  with  two 
band -performances  to  arrange  and  conduct  every 
day  as  well  f  Manns  has  therefore  only  rarely 
taken  engagements  outside  the  Crystal  Palace. 
In  1859  he  conducted  the  Promenade  Concerts 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  the  Winter  Series  at  Glasgow 
in  1879  and  following  years.  In  1888  he  re- 
placed Sir  Michael  Costa  as  conductor  of  the 
Handel  Festival,  and  conducted  the  subsequent 
festivals  until  1 900.  He  conducted  the  Sheffield 
Festivals  of  1896  and  1899. '  [He  was  knighted 
in  1903.] 

In  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Times  of 
April  28,  1847,  it  is  said  that  'the  German 
conductor  makes  the  orchestra  express  all  the 
modifications  of  feeling  that  an  imaginative 
soloist  would  give  voice  to  on  a  single  instru- 
ment.' It  is  to  this  power  of  wielding  his  band 
that  Manns  accustomed  his  audience  during 
the  years  of  his  conductorship.  In  addition 
to  the  many  qualities  necessary  to  produce 
this  result  he  is  gifted  with  an  industry  which 
finds  no  pains  too  great,  and  with  a  devotion 
which  not  only  makes  him  strictly  loyal  to  the 
indications  of  the  composer,  but  has  enabled 
him  to  transcend  the  limits  of  a  mere  conductor, 
and  to  urge  on  his  audience  music  which, 
though  at  first  received  with  enthusiasm  only 
by  a  few,  has  in  time  amply  justified  his  fore- 
sight by  becoming  a  public  necessity.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  persistent  perform- 
ance of  the  works  of  Schumann — to  name  but 
one  composer  out  of  several — in  the  early  part 
of  his  career  at  Sydenham,  has  made  the  London 
public  acquainted  with  them  years  before  they 
would  otherwise  have  become  so.  [The  younger 
English  composers,  from  Sullivan  downwards, 
had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Manns,  who 
brought  forward  English  works  at  a  time  when 
the  regular  English  conductors  were  too  timid 
to  venture  on  them.]  o. 

MANON  LESCAUT.  The  Abb^  Provost's 
famous  romance  has  attracted  many  opera- 
composers. 

1.  Ballet  in  three  acts,  by  Hal^vy.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Op^ra,  Paris,  May  3,  1830. 

2.  Opera,  by  Balfe.    Produced  in  Paris,  1836. 

3.  Op^ra-comique,  in  three  acts,  by  Auber, 
libretto  by  Scribe.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique,  Paris,  Feb.  28,  1866. 

4.  Manon.  Opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
Meilhac  &  Gille,  music  by  Massenet.     Produced 


at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  Paris,  Jan.  19,  1884, 
and  in  English  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  at 
Liverpool,  Jan.  17,  1885,  and  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  May  7,  1885.  In  French  at  Covent 
Garden,  May  19,  1891. 

5.  Manon  Lescaut.  Opera  in  four  acts,  li- 
bretto anonymous,  music  by  Giaoomo  Puccini. 
Produced  at  Turin,  Feb.  I,  1893,  and  at  Covent 
Garden,  May  14,  1894. 

MANTIUS,  Eduard,  a  tenor  singer  of  great 
reputation  in  Northern  Germany,  was  bom 
at  Schwerin,  Jan.  18,  1806.  He  studied  law, 
first  in  1825,  at  the  university  of  Rostock,  and 
afterwards  at  Leipzig.  It  was  at  the  latter 
place  that  his  fine  voice  attracted  general 
attention  and  that  he  began  to  study  singing 
under  Pohlenz.  After  having  sung  with  great 
success  at  a  festival  at  HaUe,  conducted  by 
Spontini,  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  by  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  tenor  parts  in  Handel's  oratorios 
(Samson,  Judas,  etc.),  soon  became  the  declared 
favourite  of  the  Berlin  public.  How  much  his 
talent  was  appreciated  in  the  house  of  the 
Mendelssohn  family  may  be  gathered  from 
many  passages  in  the  published  letters  and 
other  books  relating  to  Mendelssohn.  It  was 
Mantius  who  sang  the  principal  tenor  part  in 
the  Liederspiel,  'Die  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde' 
('Son  and  Stranger'),  at  the  celebration  of 
the  silver  wedding  of  the  elder  Mendelssohns 
(Devrient,  p.  89).  In  1830  he  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  Berlin  as  Tamino  in 
the  '  Zauberflbte. '  In  1 857  he  gave  his  farewell 
performance  as  Florestan  in  '  Fidelio.'  During 
twenty-seven  years  he  had  appeared  in  no  less 
than  152  characters.  After  quitting  the  stage  he 
devoted  himself  with  much  success  to  teaching, 
and  he  died  at  Ilmenau,  in  Thuringia,  July  4, 
1874.  Mantius  not  only  had  an  exceptionally 
fine  voice,  which  he  knew  how  to  use  in  a  truly 
artistic  and  musical  manner,  but  was  also  a 
remarkably  good  actor.  His  representations  of  the 
tenor  parts  in  Mozart's  and  Gluck's  operas  were 
justly  regarded  as  models  of  their  kind.     p.  d. 

MANTUA.  The  earliest  Acad'emy  in  Mantua 
for  poetry  and  music  was  that  of  the  '  Invaghiti,' 
founded  in  1568  by  Cesare  Gonzaga,  Duke  of 
Mantua,  and  Signer  di  Guastalla.  It  always 
remained  under  royal  patronage,  and  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  Italy. 
In  1494,  previous  to  the  founding  of  this 
Academy,  there  was  a  magnificent  theatre  in 
Mantua,  in  which  was  represented  one  of  the 
earliest  Italian  dramas — the  '  Orfeo '  of  Angelo 
Poliziano.  This  pastorale  was  composed  in 
two  days  at  the  instance  of  Francesco  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Mantua.  In  the  17th  century,  says 
Muratori,  music,  and  more  especially  theatrical 
music,  was  held  in  high  esteem  ;  the  attention 
of  every  one  was  directed  to  gorgeous  musical 
entertainments,  and  more  eepeciidly  the  courts 
of  Modena  and  Mantua  tried  to  outshine  each 
other  in  magnificence.    Their  respective  Dukes, 
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Ferdin&ndo  Gonzaga  and  Fmioesoo  d'Este,  vied 
in  obtaining  the  best  musicians  and  most  highly 
prized  singers  for  their  court  It  was  the 
custom  to  pay  a  sum  of  not  less  than  SOO  scudi 
to  the  best  actors,  and  there  was  no  stint  of 
expenditure  on  orchestra,  costumes,  or  scenery 
and  lighting  (Annali  cT Italia,  1690).      c.  M.  p. 

MANUAL  (from  manttSy  *  a  hand '),  a  davier, 
or  set  of  keys,  to  be  played  by  the  hands. 
The  term  is  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  the 
organ,  where  the  keyboards  for  the  hands  and 
the  keyboard  for  the  feet  have,  for  convenience, 
to  be  distinguished  by  some  brief  and  suggestive 
name.  Clavier  (from  clavis,  a  key)  simply 
moans  a  keyboard,  without  reference  to  the 
members  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  to  be 
played.  B.  J.  H. 

MANUALITEB.  A  direction  of  fairly  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  organ  works  of  Bach  and  his 
contemporaries,  indicating  that  the  passage  or 
piece  so  inscribed  is  to  be  played  upon  the 
manuals  alone,  the  direction  '  pedaliter '  being 
used  at  the  entry  of  the  pedal. 

MANZUOLI,  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Florence 
about  1725.  Having  acquired  a  reputation  in 
Italy,  he  repaired,  in  1753,  to  Madrid,  where 
he  was  engaged  at  a  high  salary  by  FarinellL 
In  1764  and  1765  he  came  to  London,  and,  by 
his  performance,  *  the  serious  opera  acquired  a 
degree  of  favour  to  which  it  had  seldom  mounted 
since  its  first  establishment  in  this  country' 
(Burney).  His  voice  was  the  most  powerftd 
soprano  that  had  been  heard  on  our  stage  since 
the  time  of  Farinelli,  and  his  style  was  full  of 
taste  and  dignity.  The  applause  he  earned  was 
hearty  and  unequivocal ;  '  it  was  a  universal 
thunder.'  Other  singers  had  more  art  and  feel- 
ing ;  none  possessed  a  sweeter  or  fuller  organ. 
As  to  execution,  he  had  none  ;  but  he  was  a 
good  actor,  though  unwieldy  in  figure,  and  ill- 
made.  Nor  was  he  young  ;  but  the  sensation 
he  excited  seems  to  have  been  irresistible. 
All  the  composers  struggled  to  have  the  honour 
of  writing  for  him  ;  even  Dr.  Arne  composed 
his  unsuccessful  *01impiade'  for  the  popular 
singer.  Manzuoli,  however,  left  England  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  did  not  return.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  at  Vienna,  and  he  shortly 
afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  with  the 
title  of  '  Singer  to  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany.' 

In  a  letter  of  Mozart's,^  his  first  after  starting 
on  his  Italian  tour,  Jan.  7,  1770,  he  says  of  a 
singer  whom  he  heard,  *  canta  un  poco  Manzuo- 
lisch  ed  a  una  bellissima  voce  forte  ed  h  gik 
vecchio,'  etc.  Bumey  heard  him  again,  in 
September  of  that  year,  taking  part  in  a  service 
in  a  convent  near  Florence,  and  was  delighted, 
though  the  voice  seemed  less  powerful,  even  in 
a  small  church,  than  when  he  was  in  England. 
His  name  occurs  once  more,  in  one  of  the  elder 
Mozart's  letters,  written  in  the  following  August, 

1  In  the  collaetion  of  tb«  prcMot  writer. 


<  Manxaoli  often  visits  us ' ;  and  he  is  included 
among  *  the  singers,  not  only  celebrated  in  their 
profession,  butgood-hearted  and  sensible  people.' 
He  took  part  in  the  '  Serenata'  composed  by  the 
young  Mozart  in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  at  Milan,  Oct.  17,  1771, 
and  was  encored  in  one  of  his  songs.  Mozart 
writes  again,  Nov.  24,  1771:  'Herr  Manzuoli, 
the  muHoo,  who  has  always  been  considered  and 
esteemed  as  the  best  of  his  class,  has  in  his  old 
age  given  a  proof  of  his  folly  and  arrogance. 
He  was  engaged  at  the  Opera  for  the  sum  of 
500  gigliati  (ducats),  but  as  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  Serenata  in  the  contract,  he  demanded 
500  ducats  more  for  singing  in  it,  making  1000. 
The  court  only  sent  him  700  and  a  gold  box 
(and  enough  too,  I  think),  but  he  returned  the 
700  ducats  and  the  box,  and  went  away  without 
anything.  I  don't  know  what  the  result  of  thiB 
history  will  be, — a  bad  one,  I  fear  ! '  A  good 
portrait  of  Manzuoli  was  engraved  by  G.  B. 
Betti,  after  a  design  by  L.  Betti.  Among  his 
pupils  was  the  celebrated  Coltellini.        J.  M. 

MAOMETTO  SECONDO.  Opera  by  Rossini 
Produced  at  San  Carlo,  Naples,  during  the 
Camaval  of  1820  ;  adapted  and  extended  as 

Le  SitGB  DE  COBINTHE.  O. 

MAPLESON,  James  Hbnrt,  a  well-known 
London  impresario.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  appeared  in  public  as  a  singer, 
and  for  some  time  played  among  the  violas  in 
the  orchestra.  Later  he  was  assistant  to  Mr. 
£.  T.  Smith  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  when 
Mr.  Smith  announced,  in  1861,  his  intention 
of  abandoning  Italian  Opera,  Mr.  Mapleson  took 
the  Lyceum,  and  commenced  his  career  as  a 
manager.  He  opened  there  on  June  5,  1861 ; 
and  on  the  15th  produced  Verdi's  <Ballo  in 
Maschera '  for  the  first  time  in  England.  His 
first  season  at  Her  Majesty's  was  1862,  when 
Trebelli  made  her  debut  in  England  ;  the  burn- 
ing of  Her  Majesty's  drove  him  to  Drury 
Lane  in  1868.  He  joined  Mr.  Gye  in  1869  ; 
the  coalition  lasted  two  seasons,  and  in  1871  he 
returned  to  Drury  Lane.  On  April  28,  1877, 
he  reopened  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  had  a 
fewseasons  there  with  varying  success.  *  Colonel ' 
Mapleson,  as  he  was  called,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  company  to  the  United  States  in  the 
intervals  of  the  London  season.  The  Mapleson 
Memoirs,  an  amusing  volume  of  reminiscences, 
appeared  in  1888,  and  Mapleson  died  Nov.  14, 
1901,  in  London.  g. 

MARA,  Gertrude  Elisabeth,  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  18  th  century,  was  bom  at 
Cassel,  Feb.  28,  1749.  Her  mother  died  soon 
after  the  birth  of  this  child,  and  her  father,  a 
poor  musician,  named  Schmeling,  is  said  to  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  securing  his  little  daughter 
in  an  arm-chair,  while  he  attended  to  his  afairs. 
From  this  cause,  it  appears,  she  fell  into  a  rickety 
state,  from  which  it  was  long  ere  she  recovered, 
if  indeed  she  ever  recovered  entirely.  Schmeling 
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contrived  to  increase  his  income  by  mending 
musical  instruments,  and  the  little  Gertrude  one 
day  got  hold  of  a  violin,  and  began  to  draw  musi- 
cal sounds  from  it,  being  then  only  four  years 
old.  For  this  she  was  punished  by  her  father  ; 
but  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
and  she  seized  every  opportunity  of  practising 
on  such  instruments  as  she  could  find,  whenever 
Schmeling's  back  was  turned.  He  found  her, 
however,  before  long,  to  his  astonishment,  play- 
ing on  a  violin,  on  which  she  had  mastered  a 
scale.  Struck  with  her  genius,  he  gave  her  a 
few  lessons,  and  found  her  so  apt  a  pupil  that, 
not  long  afterwards,  he  was  able  to  play  duets 
with  her  before  a  few  amateurs.  But  even  now, 
in  her  fifth  year,  the  poor  child  could  not  stand 
without  support,  and  her  father  was  obliged  to 
carry  her  to  the  place  where  she  was  to  play. 
By  favour  of  an  amateur,  Schmeling  and  his 
child  were  enabled  to  visit  the  fair  at  Frankfort, 
where  the  little  girl's  performance  excited  great 
wonder.  A  subscription  was  set  on  foot,  a 
better  education  was  given  to  her,  and  when  she 
had  reached  the  age  of  nine  her  health  had  im- 
proved, and  she  was  able  to  proceed  to  Vienna 
with  her  father,  and  there  give  some  concerts. 
The  English  ambassador  advised  Schmeling  to 
take  the  child  to  England,  advice  on  which  the 
poor  musician,  furnished  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction by  the  ambassador,  gladly  acted.  He 
soon  obtained  the  patronage  of  many  noble  and 
influential  persons,  including  the  Queen,  for  his 
wonderful  child.  The  little  girl,  petted  and 
admired  by  all  the  great  ladies,  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  them  to  give  up  the  violin,  which 
they  thought  an  unfemlnine  instrument,  and 
was  encouraged  to  sing.  Her  voice  was  already 
resonant  and  clear,  but  she  had,  of  course,  had 
no  instruction.  Schmeling,  by  the  help  of  her 
protectresses,  placed  the  young  Gertrude  under 
the  tuition  of  the  musico  Paradies.  She  made 
rapid  progress,  but  it  soon  became  necessary  to 
remove  her  from  the  power  of  her  profligate 
instructor. 

Returning  to  Gassel,  Schmeling  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  an  engagement  for  his  daughter, 
as  he  had  hoped,  at  the  Gourt ;  for  the  King 
would  not  hear  of  any  but  Italian  singers.  Hiller 
now  received  her  into  his  music-school,  at  Leip- 
zig, where  she  remained  for  five  years.  In  1 771 
she  came  out  from  this  academy,  with  a  voice 
remarkable  for  its  extent  and  beauty,  a  great 
knowledge  of  music,  and  a  brilliant  style  of 
singing.  She  was  the  first  great  singer  that 
Germany  had  produced.  Her  education  had 
been  formed  on  the  music  of  Hasse,  Graun, 
Benda,  Jommelli,  Pergolesi,  Porpora,  and  Sac- 
chini ;  but  Hasse,  with  his  vocal  passages  and 
facile  style,  was  her  favourite  master.  Her 
voice  extended  from  the  ^  to  e"'.  She  made 
her  d^but  in  an  opera  of  Hasse's  at  Dresden,  and 
was  successful.  With  difficulty,  the  King, 
Frederick  II.,  was  persuaded  to  hear  her ;  and. 


though  strongly  prejudiced  against  her  on 
account  of  her  nationality,  he  was  immediately 
converted  by  her  singing  an  air  of  Graun's  at 
sight,  and  finally  engaged  her  for  life  to  sing  at 
Gourt,  with  a  salary  of  fr.  11,250.  Here  she 
profited  by  the  hints  of  Goncialini  and  Porporino, 
and  perfected  her  singing  of  slow  and  legato 
airs. 

In  was  at  this  juncture  that,  in  spite  of  all 
advice,  and  although  the  King  twice  refused 
his  consent,  she  married  the  violoncellist,  Mara. 
She  soon  discovered  her  folly,  and  regretted  it 
when  too  late.  This  part  of  her  life  was  ex- 
tremely unhappy  ;  she  was  made  miserable  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  excesses  of  a  debauched  and 
dissipated  husband,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  king  who  allowed  her  no  liberty  or 
indulgence.  On  one  occasion,  she  was  actually 
brought  from  her  bed,  by  his  orders,  transmitted 
through  an  officer  and  guard  of  soldiers,  and 
forced  to  sing  at  the  Opera,  though  complain- 
ing, truly  or  untruly,  of  indisposition.  She  at 
length  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Dresden,  where 
she  was  detained  by  the  Prussian  ambassador. 
Frederick,  however,  who  had  lost  some  front 
teeth,  and  could  no  longer  play  the  flute,  cared 
now  but  little  for  music,  and  gave  her  a  tardy 
permission  to  annul  her  engagement.  Mme. 
Mara,  free  at  last,  arrived  in  1780  at  Vienna, 
where  Storace  was  playing  in  oi)era  buffaf  for 
which  the  Emperor  had  a  great  liking.  This 
was  not  Mara's  line,  and  she  was  coldly  received. 
Provided,  however,  with  a  letter  to  Marie- 
Antoinette  from  the  Empress,  she  passed  through 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  singing  at 
various  places  on  her  way.  At  Munich  Mozart 
heard  her,  but  was  not  favourably  impressed. 
He  wrote,  Nov.  13,  1780,  *Mara  has  not  the 
good  fortune  to  please  me.  She  does  too  little 
to  be  compared  to  a  Bastardella  (yet  this  is  her 
peculiar  style),  and  too  much  to  touch  the  heart 
like  a  Weber  [Aloysia],  or  any  judicious  singer.' 
He  tells  a  story  of  her  and  her  husband  a  few 
days  later  (letter  of  Nov.  24),  which  shows  both 
of  them  in  a  very  unpleasant  light,  as  behaving 
with  foolish  effrontery  and  pretension.  She 
was  again  at  Vienna  in  March  1781,  and  Mozart 
mentions  her  as  giving  a  concert  there.  She 
reached  Paris  in  1782.  Here  she  found  the 
celebrated  Todi,  and  a  rivalry  immediately 
sprang  up  between  these  two  singers,  which 
divided  society  into  factions,  as  when  Handel 
and  Buononcini,  or  Gluck  and  Piccinni,  were 
opposed  to  each  other  by  amateurs  incapable  of 
admiring  both.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
Mara  and  Todi  dispute,  among  which  one  has 
become  famous.  At  a  concert  where  both 
singers  appeared,  an  amateur  asked  his  neigh- 
bour, *  Quelle  6tait  la  meilleure  * :  to  which  the 
other  replied,  *  G'est  Mara.'  *  C'est  bien  Todi ' 
(bientdt  dit)  was  the  punning  answer. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1784,  Mara 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London,  where  her 
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greatest  saooesaes  awaited  her.  She  was  engaged 
to  sing  six  nights  at  the  Pantheon.  Owing  to 
the  general  election,  she  sang  to  small  audiences, 
and  her  merits  were  not  recognised  nntil  she 
sang  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  Handel 
Commemoration,  when  she  was  heard  with 
delight  by  nearly  3000  people.  She  sang  in 
the  repeated  Commemoration  in  1786,  and  in 
1786  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  London 
stage  in  a  serious  pasticcio,  *Didone  Abban- 
donata,'  the  success  of  which  was  due  entirely 
to  her  singing.  In  March  1787  Handel's  opera 
of  '  Giulio  Cesare  *  was  revived  for  a  benefit,  and 
Mara  played  in  it  the  part  of  Cleopatra,  which 
Cu2zoni  had  sung  in  1724.  It  was  so  success- 
ful that  it  was  constantly  repeated  during  the 
season.  Mara  again  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1787,  and 
she  remained  connected  with  the  open  in 
London  till  1791,  after  which,  though  she  sang 
occasionally  on  the  stage,  and  even  in  English 
ballad  operas,  she  was  more  frequently  heard  in 
concerts  and  oratorios.  For  these  she  was  better 
suited,  as  her  figure  was  not  good  enough  for 
the  theatre,  nor  was  she  a  good  actress.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  impossible  that  her  stage-presence 
was  still  to  some  extent  spoiled  by  the  disease 
which  crippled  her  as  a  child ;  and  there  is  a 
caricature  in  which  she  is  shown,  singing  at  a 
*  Wapping  Concert '  seated  (Feb.  28,  1786),  with 
the  following  apology  below  : — 

Madam  Mart  .  .  .  begi  her  Polite  Audience  will 
excuse  her  sitting  during  the  Performance,  as  she  con- 
tracted in  her  infiincy  a  Disorder  called  Le  Oenoue 
Inflexible,  or  (SUIT  Knee)  which  preventa  her  standing, 
even  in  the  most  Sacred  Pieces  of  Mosic— her  Bnemies 
call  it  Pride,  but  it  must  appear  only  malice,  when  she 
could  not  rise  before  their  MaJMties ;  or  at  the  Sacred 
Name  of  Jehovah. 

There  is,  again,  a  letter  of  Mara's  extant,^  in 
which  she  apologises  for  not  being  able  even  to 
sit  on  a  platform  throughout  a  concert,  a  thing 
she  had  never  been  able  to  do,  owing  to  the  heat 
and  fatigue,  which  she  could  not  bear.  Her 
health  was,  in  fact,  never  strong.  She  had, 
however,  the  advantage  of  knowing  our  lan- 
guage, which  she  had  learnt  in  childhood, 
during  her  first  visit  to  England ;  and  she  is 
said  to  have  gained  large  sums  here  by  her 
oratorio-singing. 

In  1788  she  was  singing  in  the  Carnival  at 
Turin,  and  the  following  year  at  Venice.  She 
returned  to  London  in  1790,  and  went  to  Venice 
again  in  1791.  Coming  once  more  to  London 
in  the  next  season,  she  remained  here  for  ten 
years.  After  this  time,  she  found  her  voice 
losing  strength,  and  she  quitted  England  in 
1 802,  after  eiyoying  a  splendid  benefit  of  over 
£1000  at  her  farewell  concert.  She  sang  with- 
out effect  at  Paris,  where  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  come  after  Grassini  ;  and  then,  after  passing 
through  Germany,  Mara  retired  to  Moscow, 
where  she  bought  a  house. 

*  In  the  collection  of  the  preMut  writer. 


Her  worthless  husband,  and  her  namerooft 
lovers, — among  whom  the  last  was  a  flute  player 
named  Florio, — ^had  helped  her  to  spend  the 
immense  sums  which  she  had  earned,  until  she 
found  herself  without  means,  and  compelled  to 
support  herself  by  teaching.  By  following  this 
occupation,  she  acquired  a  small  competence, 
which  was  again  lost  to  her  (1812)  in  the  fire 
of  Moscow,  which  destroyed  the  merchant's 
house  in  which  she  had  placed  it.  Forced  to 
begin  once  more  to  seek  a  means  of  subsistence, 
when  almost  sixty -four  yean  old,  Mara  travelled 
in  Livonia,  where  she  was  kindly  received,  and 
settled  in  ReveL  She  now  supported  herself 
again  for  about  four  years  by  teaching,  and 
then  formed  the  strange  desire  to  revisit  London, 
the  scene  of  her  former  glory.  Here  she  arrived 
in  1819  (according  to  Fetis),  though  Lord 
Mount -Edgcumbe  puts  her  visit  before  the 
burning  of  Moscow.  In  any  case,  the  poor  old 
woman,  announced  in  a  mysterious  manner  by 
Messra.  Kny  vett  as  '  a  most  celebrated  singer 
whom  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  name,'  ap- 
peared at  the  King's  Theatre,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  not  a  shred  of  her  voice  re- 
mained,—  and  never  appeared  again.  She 
returned  to  Livonia,  and  died  at  Bevel,  Jan. 
20,  1883,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four, 
soon  after  receiving  from  Goethe  a  poem  for 
her  birthday,  *Sangreich  war  dein  Ehrenweg' 
(Weimar,  1831). 

A  life  of  Mara,  by  G.  C.  Grosheim,  was  pub- 
lished at  Cassel  in  1823,  and  a  more  interesting 
one  by  Kochlitz  in  his  Fur  Freunde  der  Ton- 
kunst,  vol.  i.  The  best  portrait  of  her  was 
engraved  (oval)  by  J.  Collyer,  after  P.  Jean, 
1794.  J.  M. 

MARAIS,  Marin  (1656-1728),  was  bom  at 
Paris,  March  31,  1656.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  choir  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  where 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Chaperon.  He  learnt  the  bass 
viol  from  Hottemann  (or  Hautmann)  and  his 
pupil  Sainte- Colombo.  After  studying  six 
months  with  the  latter  his  master  dismissed  him, 
saying  that  he  could  teach  him  nothing  further. 
In  1685  he  entered  the  Royal  Band  as  a  soloist ; 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  where  he  studied 
composition  under  Lully,  sharing  with  Colasse 
the  direction  of  the  orohestra.  In  1686  he 
published  his  first  book  of  *  Pieces  de  Viole ' ;  he 
was  then  living  in  the  Rue  du  Jour,  near  St. 
Eustache.  In  the  same  year  he  produced  at 
court,  before  the  Dauphiness,  an  *  Idylle  Dra- 
matique.'  In  April  1693,  he  brought  out  at 
the  Academic  de  Musique  a  setting  of  A.  Houdart 
de  la  Motte's  '  Alcide,'  in  which  he  collaborated 
with  Louis  de  Lully.  The  work  was  revived  in 
1705,  1716,  and  1744.  With  the  same  colla- 
borator he  wrote  a  *  Pantomime  des  Pages,'  part 
of  the  score  of  which  is  preserved  at  Berlin.  His 
other  writings  for  the  stage  were  'Ariane  et 
Bacchus'(wordsby  Saint- Jean),  produced  in  1696; 
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*  Alcione*  (words  by  Hondart  de  la  Motte),1706 ; 
and  'S^m^le'  (words  by  the  same  poet),  1709. 
The  most  sucoessful  of  his  operas  was  'Alcione,' 
a  representation  of  a  storm  in  which  was  long 
much  admired.     In  1692  he  pablished  a  set  of 

*  Pieces  en  Trio  pour  les  Fldtes,  Violon  et  Dessus 
de  Viole.'  A  second  book  of  *  Pi^es  de  Viole  * 
appeared  in  1701  ;  a  third  in  1711  (when  he 
was  living  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe)  ;  a  fourth  in 
1717  and  a  fifth  in  1725.  Reprints  of  some  of 
these  exist.  In  1723  he  published  a  set  of 
'Sinfonies'  for  violin,  viol,  and  harpsichord, 
entitled  'La  Gamme.'  About  1725  Marais 
retired  to  his  house  in  the  Rue  de  Lourcine, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  horticulture.  He 
still,  however,  gave  lessons  two  or  three  times  a 
week  at  a  room  in  the  Rue  du  Battoir.  He  died 
Aug.  15,  1728,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Hippolyte  in  the  Quartier  Saint-Marcel. 
The  parish  was  suppressed  in  1791,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  church  was  destroyed.  No  trace 
of  it  now  remains,  but  the  name  is  preserved  in 
the  Rue  Saint-Hippolyte.  At  his  death  Marais 
left  in  MS.  a  '  Te  Deum '  (written  and  performed 
on  the  convalescence  of  the  Dauphiness)  and 
some  Concertos  for  violin  and  bass  viol,  written 
for  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  At  an  early  age  Marais 
married  Catherine  Damicourt,  who  survived 
him.  By  her  he  had  nineteen  children,  four  of 
whom  (three  sons  and  a  daughter)  were  also 
violists.  On  one  occasion  he  presented  his  three 
musician  sons  to  Louis  XIV.,  before  whom  the 
children  and  their  father  gave  a  concert,  while 
a  fourth  boy  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  music. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  a  musician  named 
Bemier.  Marais  improved  the  bass  viol  by 
adding  a  seventh  string,  and  by  increasing  the 
sonority  of  the  three  lower  strings  by  covering 
or  twisting  them.  There  is  a  painting  of  <  M. 
Marais,  musicien,'  in  the  nluseum  at  Blois,  and 
there  also  exists  a  mezzotint  of  Marin  Marais, 
painted  and  engraved  by  A.  Bouys  and  published 
in  1704.  In  this  he  is  represented  seated,  full 
length,  with  his  bass  viol  across  his  knees.  The 
seven  strings  and  the  covering  of  the  lower 
strings  of  the  instrument  have  evidently  been 
emphasised  by  the  artist.  Of  his  musician  sons, 
the  name  of  Jean  Louis  Marais  occurs  in  the 
imprint  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of '  Pieces  de 
Yioles,'  together  with  that  of  Roland  Marais,  the 
only  one  who  attained  any  distinction.  He  pub- 
lished (in  1711)  a  NouvelU  M^thode  de  Musique, 
and  in  1725  became  a  solo  violist  in  the  Royal 
Band,  probably  succeeding  to  his  father's  post. 
Qnantz  heard  him  in  1726,  and  praises  him  as  a 
great  performer.  He  published  (in  1735  and 
1 738)  two  books  of  *  Pitees  de  Viole,'  but  nothing 
is  known  as  to  his  biography.  w.  b.  r. 

MARBECK,  or  MERBECKE,  John,  bom 
1523,  lay  clerk,  and  afterwards  (from  1541) 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor  ;  was 
arrested  [in  March  1542-43],  together  with  three 
other  inhabitants  of  the  town,  on  a  charge  of 


heresy,  i.e.  favouring  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation.  Their  papers  were  seized,  and 
notes  on  the  Bible  and  an  English  Concordance 
in  Marbeck's  handwriting  were  found,  and  he 
was,  moreover,  charged  with  having  copied  an 
epistle  of  Calvin  against  the  Mass.  He  and 
his  three  fellows  were  tried  [on  July  26,  1544] 
and  condemned  to  the  stake,  but,  whilst  the 
sentence  was  immediately  carried  into  execution 
against  the  others,  Marbeck,  owing  to  the  favour 
of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
interposition  of  Sir  Humphrey  Foster,  one  of 
the  Commissioners,  obtained  a  pardon.  [Owing 
to  a  curious  mistake,  the  fact  of  his  pardon 
was  omitted  in  Foxe's  Acta  and  MomimemtsJ] 
He  indulged  his  opinions  in  secret  until  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  afterwards  avowed 
them,  and  in  1550  published  his  Concordance, 
and  also  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known. 
The  Soke  of  Common  Prater  noted^  being  an 
adaptation  of  the  plain  chant  of  the  earlier 
rituals  to  the  first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  In 
the  same  year  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.D. 
at  Oxford.  He  was  still  organist  in  1565. 
Marbeck  escaped  the  Marian  persecution,  and 
afterwards  published  T?ie  Lives  of  Holy  SainctSf 
etc,  1574  ;  The  Holie  Historie  of  King  JDauid, 
etc.,  1579 ;  The  Hipping  up  of  the  Pope's  Fardel, 
1581  ;  A  Booke  of  Notes  and  Commonplaces ,  etc , 
1581  ;  Examples  drawn  otU  of  Holy  Scriptures, 
etc.,  1582  ;  A  Dialogue  between  YotUh  and  Olde 
Age,  1584.  He  died  at  Windsor  about  1585, 
His  Boke  of  Common  Prater  noted,  was  reprinted 
in  facsimile  by  Whittingham  for  Pickering  in 
1844  ;  an  edition  by  Rimbault  was  issued  in 
1845,  and  a  reprint  was  included  in  vol  ii  of 
Dr.  Jebb's  Choral  Besponses  and  Litanies,  1857. 
A  hymn  for  three  voices  by  Marbeck  is  given 
in  Hawkins's  History,  and  portions  of  a  mass 
for  five  voices  by  him,  *  Per  arma  justitiae,'  are 
contained  in  vol.  vi.  of  Burney's  Musical  Extracts 
(Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  11,586.)  Additions  from 
IHct.  ofNaL  Biog. ;  West's  Cath,  Org. ;  C.  F.  A. 
Williams's  Degrees  in  Music,  etc.  w.  h.  h. 

MARCATO  (Ital.).  *  In  a  marked,  decisive 
manner.'  The  principal  use  of  this  direction  is 
to  draw  the  attention  to  the  melody  or  subject 
when  it  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  might  be 
overlooked,  as  for  instance,  '  II  basso  ben  mar- 
cato,'  in  Chopin's  Krakowiak,  op.  11  ;  or  when 
there  are  two  subjects  both  of  which  are  to  be 
brought  prominently  forward,  as  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven  (last  movement)  where 
the  two  subjects  come  together  in  6-4  time,  the 
words  being  'Freude,  schoner  Gotterfunken/ 
and  'Seid  umschlungen,'  etc.  ;  and  in  the 
]6tudes  Symphoniques  of  Schumann,  No.  2, 
*Marcato  il  canto'  and  'Marcato  11  tema.' 
Beethoven  also  uses  '  Queste  note  ben  marcato ' 
(sic)  in  the  string  quartet,  op.  18,  No.  6,  slow 
movement,  and  '  Melodia  marcata,*  in  the  Trio, 
op.  9,  No.  2. 

'  Marcatissimo '  is  used  by  Chopin,  ]fetude. 
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op.  25,  No.  11,  at  the  end,  by  Schumann  in  the 
last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  ¥$  minor,  op. 
11,  and  in  No.  8  of  the  Etudes  Symphoniqaes. 
The  latter  composer  ia  the  only  one  of  note  who 
uses  this  direction  at  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment, to  denote  the  character  of  the  whole. 
This  he  does  frequently,  as  'Allegro  marcato,' 
in  'the  third  of  the  Intermezzi,  op.  4  ;  and 
'Ben  marcato,'  in  Nos.  1  and  S  of  the 
Romances,  op.  28.  As  a  rule  Marcato  is  coupled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  as  in  Schumann's 
first  Novelette,  'Marcato  con  forza  (Markirt 
und  kraftig) ' ;  but  in  the  Sonata,  op.  14  (last 
movement),  we  find  'Leggiero  marcato,'  and 
near  the  end,  '  Leggierissimo  marcando.'  The 
sign  which  is  equivalent  to  Marcato  is  < 
over  the  separate  notes,  but  this  refers  to  the 
notes  themselves,  and  Marcato  to  the  whole 
passage.  M. 

MARCELLO,  Benedetto,  eminent  com- 
poser, a  Venetian  of  noble  birth,  son  of  Agoetino 
Marcello  and  Paola  Oapello,  bom  July  81,  or 
August  1,  1686.  He  was  highly  educated,  and 
had  great  natural  gifts  for  music,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Lotti  and  Gasparini.  The  violin  was 
his  first  instrument,  but  he  soon  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  singing  and  composition.  His 
father,  objecting  to  the  time  thus  occupied,  sent 
him  from  home  to  study  law,  but  on  his  death 
Benedetto  returned  to  Venice,  and  contrived  to 
combine  the  practice  of  music  with  his  profes- 
sional avocations.  He  held  important  govern- 
ment posts,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Forty  in  1711,  and  afterwards  Provveditore  of 
Pola  (1730).  Here  he  remained  eight  years, 
when  his  health  having  been  ruined  by  the 
climate  he  became  Camerlengo  at  Brescia,  and 
there  died  July  24,  1739.  His  monument  in 
the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  states  his  age  to  have 
been  fifty -two  years,  eleven  months,  and 
twenty-three  days.^  He  was  elected  Cavaliere 
of  the  Filarmonici  of  Bologna  in  1812,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Pastori  Arcadi  of  Rome. 
In  his  youth  he  was  wild,  but  sobered  down  in 
middle  life.  His  great  work,  in  eight  volumes, 
folio,  'Estro  poetico-armonico,  Parafrasi  sopra 
i  primi  50  Psalmi,  Poesia  di  Girolamo  Gius- 
tiniani,'  appeared  in  two  parts  of  twenty-five 
Psalms  each  (Venice,  1724-27).  They  are 
composed  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  voices, 
with  figured  basses,  and  occasionally  with  two 
violins  and  violoncello  obbligati  ;  and  for 
expression  far  surpass  any  other  work  of  the 
kind.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his  notice  of  Marcello 
(Hist.  iv.  543),  considers  that  they  have  been 
overpraised,  and  that  even  in  the  composer's 
day  his  airs  and  themes  were  neither  new  nor 
original.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  judgment 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  a  whole,  they 
constitute  one  of  the  finest  productions  of 
musical  literature.     An  English  edition,  edited 

1  Both  Bitnerand  Riamann  orwlook  tfaia  d«fliilteata.tcaMat,and 
glT*  th«  date  of  Urtli,  Uk«  tiut  of  dwth.  u  Julj  94. 


by  Aviaon  and  Garth,  was  published  in  London 
in  1757  in  8  vols.  ;  a  second  in  Italian  soon 
after  (Venice)  ;  and  a  third  by  Valle  (1803-8). 
Marcello  also  composed  instrumental  concertos 
(1701),  and  'Canzoni  madrigaleschi '  (Bologna, 
1717);  besides  'Calista  in  Orsa,'  pastoral 
(libretto  printed  in  1725,  music  unpub.)  ;  'La 
Fede  riconosciuta,'  opera  (Vicenza,  1702)  ; 
'Arianna,'  cantata;  and  'Giuditta,'  oratorio, 
all  to  his  own  words.  As  a  poet  he  was  above 
the  average,  and  furnished  the  libretto  for 
Ruggieri's  'Arato  in  Sparta'  (Venice,  1709). 
In  1720  he  published  a  satirical  pamphlet,  II 
TeatroallaModa,  reprinted  in  1727, 1733, 1738 
(Venice),  and  1741  (Florence).  The  Library  of 
St.  Mark  in  Venice  contains  a  MS.  Teoria 
MusiaUe  ;  the  Royal  Library  of  Dresden  ancient 
copies  of  two  cantatas,  '  Timotheua,'  to  his  own 
Italian  translation  of  Dryden's  poem,  and 
'  Cassandra' ;  the  Court  Library  of  Vienna  many 
autographs  and  other  works,  including  the 
cantatas  '  La  Morte  d'  Adone,'  '  Clori  e  Daliso,' 
and  '  La  Stravaganza  ' ;  and  the  Royal  Library 
of  Brussels  'II  Trionfo  della  musica  nel  cele- 
brarsi  la  morte  di  Maria  Vergine,'  an  oratorio 
for  six  voices  and  chorus.  This  score  was  once 
in  the  possession  of  F^tis,  who  speaks  highly 
of  its  expression,  pathos,  and  effective  instru- 
mentation. Rossini  has  borrowed  one  of  the 
most  prominent  themes  in  his  overture  to  the 
'  Siege  of  Corinth '  note  for  note  from  Marcello'a 
2 1  st  Psalm.  For  Maroello's  Lettera  Famv/liare, 
see  Lotti.  [A  full  catalogue  of  his  works  is  in 
the  Monaishefte/ur  Musikgesch,  vol.  23  (1891), 
pp.  187-197,  supplemented  in  the  Quellen-^ 
Lextkon."]  F.  o. 

MARCH  (Ger.  Marach ;  Fr.  Marcht ;  ItaL 
Mareia)f  a  form  originally  associated  with  mili- 
tary movements,  and  afterwards  imported  into 
the  music  of  the  stage,  the  orchestra,  the 
chamber,  and  the  oratorio.  In  ancient  times 
the  sound  of  instruments  was  used  as  a  means 
of  stimulating  the  action  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  whether  in  processes  of  labour  requiring 
consentaneous  effort,  or  as  a  means  of  exciting 
ardour  in  armies  advancing  to  battle  by  the 
tones  of  'the  shrill  trump,  the  spirit-stirring 
drum,  the  ear- piercing  fife' — equally  familiar 
being  Milton's  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
sound  '  of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions,'  and  the 
influence  on  a  mighty  host  of  '  Sonorous  metal 
blowing  martial  sounds.'  Like  most  forms, 
however,  in  instrumental  music,  the  development 
of  the  March  followed  that  of  vocal  music.  We 
find  Marches  in  the  early  operas,  in  the  stage 
works  of  Lully,  and  later  in  those  of  Handel 
and  Rameau.  In  harpsichord  music,  too,  it 
appears  at  a  comparatively  early  date,  the 
'Suites  des  Piles'  of  the  French  composer 
Couperin  offering  examples. 

Of  the  Military  March  as  now  imderstood, 
as  a  strictly  rhythmical  and  harmonised  com- 
position, written  for  a  band  of  wind  instruments, 
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and  intended  not  only  to  stimulate  courage  but 
also  to  ensure  the  orderly  advance  of  troops,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  examples  are  extant 
earlier  than  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  these  seem  to  have  originated 
during  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  form  of  the  Volkslied  ;  war-songs, 
in  which  patriotic  and  military  ardour  was 
expressed  lyrically,  having  long  preceded  the 
exclusive  use  of  instruments  for  that  purpose. 
A  good  specimen  of  the  old  German  military 
march  is  that  which  Meyerbeer  introduced  in 
his  *  Ein  Feldlager  in  Schlesien,'  and  afterwards, 
with  other  portions  of  that  work,  in  his  *  L'^toile 
du  Nord/  in  the  camp  scene  of  which  the  fine 
old  'Dessauer  March'  stands  prominently  out 
from  the  elaborations  with  which  the  composer 
has  surrounded  it 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  march  form  in 
regular  rhythmical  phrasing  seems  to  be  the 
well-known  and  beautiful  Welsh  tune,  the 
national  Cambrian  war -song,  'The  March  of 
the  Men  of  Harlech. '  This  melody  [which  seems 
to  have  appeared  first  in  print  in  Jones's  Belicks 
of  the  Welsh  Bards,  1794,  and  bears  many 
marks  of  dating  from  no  earlier  than  the  18th 
century]  is  stated  by  Llwyd,  the  '  Bard  of 
Snowdon,'  to  have  originated  during  the  siege 
of  Harlech  Castle  in  1468.  If  this  be  so, 
Dr.  Crotch  was  justified  in  saying  (in  his 
Specimens  of  Different  Kinds  of  Music)  'the 
military  music  of  the  Welsh  is  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation' — i.e,  reading  the  remark 
with  reference  to  the  war-songs  of  the  period. 

In  England  the  Military  March  would  seem 
to  have  been  of  later  development.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  however,  in  his  History  of  Musics 
sakj^i  'It  seems  that  the  old  English  march 
of  the  foot  was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  as 
well  abroad  as  with  us ;  its  characteristic  is 
dignity  and  gravity,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
greatly  from  the  French,  which,  as  it  is  given 
by  Mersennus,  is  brisk  and  alert'  On  this 
subject  Sir  John  quotes  a  hon  inot  of  Sir  Roger 
Williams,  a  soldier  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
in  answer  to  the  French  Marshal  Biron's  remark 
that  'the  English  march  being  beaten  by  the 
drum  was  slow,  heavy,  and  sluggish ' ;  the 
reply  being,  'That  may  be  true,  but,  slow  as 
it  is,  it  has  traversed  your  master's  country 
from  one  end  to  the  other.'  Hawkins  (writing 
in  1776)  speaks  of  'the  many  late  alterations 
in  the  discipline  and  exercise  of  our  troops, 
and  the  introduction  of  fifes  and  other  instru- 
ments into  our  martial  music ' ;  and,  in  reference 
to  an  earlier  condition  thereof,  quotes,  from 
Walpole's  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  AiUhorSy 
a  warrant  of  Charles  I.  to  the  following  effect : — 
'  Whereas  the  ancient  custome  of  nations  hath 
ever  bene  to  use  one  certaine  and  constant 
forme  of  March  in  the  warres,  whereby  to  be 
distinguished  one  from  another.  And  the  March 
of  this  our  nation,  so  famous  in  all  the  honour- 
VOL.  Ill 


able  atchievements  and  glorious  warres  of  this 
our  kingdom  in  forraigne  parts  (being  by  the 
approbation  of  strangers  themselves  confest  and 
acknowledged  the  best  of  all  marches)  was 
through  the  negligence  and  carelessness  of 
drummers,  and  by  long  discontinuance  so  altered 
and  changed  from  the  ancient  gravity  and 
majestic  thereof,  as  it  was  in  danger  utterly  to 
have  bene  lost  and  forgotten.  It  pleased  our 
late  deare  brother  prince  Henry  to  revive  and 
rectifie  the  same  by  ordayning  an  establishment 
of  one  certaine  measure,  which  was  beaten  in 
his  presence  at  Greenwich,  anno  1610.  In 
confirmation  whereof  wee  are  graciously  pleased, 
at  the  instance  and  humble  sute  of  our  right 
trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  and  coun- 
sellor Edward  Viscount  Wimbledon,  to  set  down 
and  ordaine  this  present  establishment  here- 
under expressed.  Willing  and  commanding  all 
drummers  within  our  kingdoms  of  England  and 
principalitie  of  Wales  exactly  and  precisely  to 
observe  the  same,  as  well  in  this  our  kingdome, 
as  abroad  in  the  service  of  any  forraigne  prince 
or  state,  without  any  addition  or  alteration 
whatsoever.  To  the  end  that  so  ancient,  famous, 
and  commendable  a  custome  may  be  preserved 
as  a  patteme  and  precedent  to  all  posteritie,' 
etc.  etc. — This  document  also  contains  the 
following  notation  ^ — 

Volvmtary  before  the  March, 

"  "  Poatonpoatou  pon  K   poa  ton  poa  pon  ton  pon  B  poaaf 

The  March. 

Poa  ton  poa  ton  poanc 


w¥¥^^ 


FoQ  ton  pou    B  pounc 


i^^^^ 


pon  ton    B  poung 


B    B  pon  ton  B    pon    ton  pon  B  ton    pon    B  ponng 


^^^ 


B  B  B  puu  R  B  pon  ton  pou  B  ton  pon  B  poung  potang. 

subscribed  'Arundell  and  Surrey.  This  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  original,  signed  by  his  Majestic. 
Ed.  Norgate,  Windsor.' 

The  primary  (indeed  absolute)  importance  of 
the  dnim  in  the  early  form  of  the  March  is 
very  evident  Rousseau,  in  his  JHctixnmaire  de 
Musique,  in  his  article  on  that  subject,  thus 
defines  it : — '  Marche ;  Air  militaire  qui  se  joue 
par  des  instmmens  de  guerre,  et  marque  le  metre 
et  la  cadence  des  Tambours,  laquelle  est  propre- 
ment  la  Marche.'  The  same  author,  writing 
towards  the  dose  of  the  18th  century,  speaks 

1  The  notes  ar*  laaenf»4liaped  in  the  origf niO. 
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of  the  superiority  of  the  German  military  music, 
and  says  that  the  French  troops  had  few  military 
instniments  for  the  infantry  excepting  fifes 
and  drams ;  and  very  few  marches,  most  of 
which  were  *  teha  malfaites.'  Rousseau  gives — 
as  follows — the  first  part  of  the  March  of  the 
Musketeers  of  the  King  of  France,  as  illustrating 
*  L'aooord  de  I'air  et  de  la  Marche.' 


HmUboU.    tr. 


In  its  earlier  instramental  form  the  German 
March  had  two  reprises,  each  of  eight,  twelve, 
or  even  sixteen  bars,  and  its  melodic  origin 
would  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
national  dance  called  the  '  Allemande,'  in  2-4 
time.  The  modem  March  is  now  usually  in 
common  time — four  crotchets  in  a  bar — cousist- 
ing  of  reprises  of  four,  eight,  or  even  sixteen 
bars,  with  a  subsidiary  movement  entitled  a 
'Trio'  (generally  in  the  dominant  or  sub- 
dominant  key),  which  occupies  a  similar  place 
to  that  of  the  Trio  associated  with  the  Minuet 
or  Scherzo  of  a  symphony ;  that  is,  following 
the  March,  which  is  repeated  after  it  With 
the  ordinary  (Parade)  March,  about  seventy-five 
steps  go  to  the  minute  ;  with  the  Quick  March 
(Germ.  Oexhwind  Marsch;  Fr.  Feu  redoubU) 
about  108  ;  while  the  Storming  March  (Germ. 
Sturm  Mareeh  ;  Fr.  Pas  de  charge)  implies  about 
120  steps  per  minute,  these  being  measured  by 
rapid  beats  of  the  drum. 

Military  Marches,  intended  of  course  to 
stimulate  hopeful  enthusiasm,  are  generally 
written  in  a  bright  m%jor  key,  trumpets,  drums, 
and  other  instruments  of  percussion  being 
prominently  used  ;  and  Funeral  Marches  in  a 
solemn  minor  one — a  remarkable  exception  to 
the  latter  rule  being  offered  by  the  Dead  March 
in  *  Saul,'  the  key  of  which  is  C  major.  *  The 
stormy  music  of  the  drum '  is  still  an  important 
element  in  all  the  pieces  used  at  the  parade  or 
on  the  battle-field  ;  as  it  exercises  a  command- 
ing influence  on  rhythmical  precision,  as  already 
indicated.  Formerly,  as  above  indicated,  that 
instrument  was  the  all-essential  feature  in  the 
March,  instead  of  being,  as  afterwards,  sub- 
sidiary in  a  musical  sense.  [Want  of  space 
prevents  the  full  discussion  of  the  later  develop- 
ment of  the  march -form  by  later  composers, 
from  Beethoven  to  Wagner ;  the  '  Marcia 
Funebre*  in  the  former's  Eroica  Symphony, 
and  the  '  Kaisermarsch, '  '  Huldigungsmarsch,' 


etc.,  of  the  latter  will  occur  to  every  reader^a 
memory.] 

The  March  usually  begins  with  a  crotchet 
before  the  commencing  phrase,  as  in  Handera 
Marches  in  'Rinaldo' (1711),  in  *Scipio,'  the 
Occasional  Overture,  etc  There  are,  however, 
numerous  instances  to  the  contrary,  as  in  Gluck*a 
March  in  *  Alceste,*  that  in  Mozart's  *  Die  Zan- 
berflote,'  and  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March, 
which  latter  presents  the  unusual  example  of 
beginning  on  a  chord  remote  from  the  key  of  the 
piece.  A  March  of  almost  equal  beauty  is  that 
in  Spohr's  Symphony,  'Die  Weihe  der  Tone, 'and 
here  (as  also  in  the  March  just  referred  to)  we 
have  an  example  of  a  feature  found  in  some  of 
the  older  Marches — the  preliminary  flourish  of 
trumpets,  or  Fanpake  [see  voL  ii.  pp.  5,  6]. 

There  is  also,  as  already  said,  a  description  of 
march  in  half  time^2-4  (two  crotchets  in  a 
bar),  called  with  us  the  Quick  March — Pat  re- 
cUmbUf  Oeachwind  Afarach,  Good  specimens  of 
this  rhythm  are  the  two  Marches  (Pianoforte 
duets)  by  Schubert,  No.  8,  op.  40,  and  No.  1, 
op.  51,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  have  also  the 
preliminary  fanfare.  The  march  form  in  piano- 
forte  music  has  indeed  been  used  by  several 
modern  composers  ;  by  Beethoven  in  his  three 
Marches  for  two  performers  (op.  45) ;  and  the 
Funeral  March  in  his  Sonata,  op.  26  ;  and,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  by  Franz  Schubert  in  his 
many  exquisite  pieces  of  the  kind  for  four  hands, 
among  them  being  two(op.  121)  in  a  tempo (6-8), 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  employed  in  the  marcJi 
style  ;  another  Buch  specimen  being  the  '  Rogues* 
March,'  associated  for  more  than  a  century 
(probably  much  longer)  with  army  desertion. 
This  is  also  in  the  style  of  the  Quick  March,  the 
tune  being  identical  with  that  of  a  song  once 
popular,  entitled  'The  tight  little  Island' — it 
having,  indeed,  been  similarly  employed  in  other 
instances.  The  following  is  the  first  part  of  this 
March,  whose  name  is  better  known  than  its 
melody : — 

QnUk  MarA. 


^  ymcic  jaaren.  __^ 


Besides  the  March  forms  already  referred  to, 
there  is  the  Torch -dance  [see  Fackeltanz,  vol. 
ii.  p.  3a],  which,  however,  is  only  associated  with 
pageants  and  festivities.  These  and  military 
marches  being  intended  for  use  in  the  open  air, 
are  of  course  written  entirely  for  ^ind  instru- 
ments, and  those  of  percussion ;  and  in  the 
performance  of  these  pieces  many  regimental 
bands,  British  and  foreign,  have  arrived  at  a 
high  degree  of  excellence.  [Among  modem 
English  marches,  that  in  Parry's  music  to 
'The  Birds'  of  Aristophanes  (sometimes  used 
as  a  wedding -march),  and   the  two  entitled 
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'  Pomp  and  Circumstanoe '  by  Elgar,  deserve 
mentioii.]  H.  J.  L. 

MAROHAKD,  L0UI8,  a  personage  whose 
chief  claim  to  our  notice  ia  his  encounter  with 
Bach,  and,  as  might  be  imagined,  his  signal 
defeat.  He  was  bom  at  Lyons,  Feb.  2,  1669.^ 
He  went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  became 
renowned  there  for  his  organ-playing,  and  ulti- 
mately became  court  organist  at  Versailles.  A 
confusion  between  him  and  Jean  Louis  Marchand 
of  Auzerre  (b.  1679)  has  led  to  much  un- 
certainty as  to  the  tenure  of  various  posts  as 
organist  (see  the  Quellen-Lexikon),  By  his 
recklessness  and  dissipated  habits  he  got  into 
trouble  and  was  exiled  in  1 7 1 7.  The  story  goes, 
that  the  king,  taking  pity  on  Marohand's  un- 
fortunate wife,  caused  half  his  salary  to  be  with- 
held from  him,  and  devoted  to  her  sustenance. 
Soon  after  this  arrangement,  Marchand  coolly 
got  up  and  went  away  in  the  middle  of  a  mass 
which  he  was  playing,  and  when  remonstrated 
with  by  the  king,  replied,  *  Sire,  if  my  wife  gets 
half  my  salary,  she  may  play  half  the  service. ' 
On  account  of  this  he  was  exiled,  on  which  he 
went  to  Dresden,  and  there  managed  to  get 
again  into  royal  favour.  The  King  of  Poland 
offered  him  the  place  of  court  organist,  and 
thereby  enraged  Yolumier,  his  capellmeister, 
who  was  also  at  Dresden,  and  who,  in  order 
to  crush  his  rival,  secretly  invited  Bach  to  come 
over  from  Weimar.  At  a  royal  concert.  Bach 
being  incognito  among  the  audience,  Marchand 
played  a  French  air  with  brilliant  variations  of 
his  own,  and  with  much  applause,  after  which 
Yolumier  invited  Bach  to  take  his  seat  at  the 
harpsichord.  Bachrepeated  all  Marchand's showy 
variations,  and  improvised  twelve  new  ones  of 
great  beauty  and  difficulty.  He  then,  having 
writtenatheme  in  pencil,  handed  it  to  Marchand, 
challenging  him  to  an  organ  competition  on  the 
given  subject.  Marchand  accepted  the  challenge, 
but  when  the  day  came  it  was  found  that  he 
had  precipitately  fled  from  Dresden,  and,  the 
order  of  his  banishment  having  been  withdrawn, 
had  returned  to  Paris,  where  his  talents  met 
with  more  appreciation,  and  where  he  became 
organist  of  St.  Honor^.  He  now  set  up  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  and  soon  became  the  fashion^ 
charging  the  then  unheard-of  sum  of  a  louis 
d'or  a  lesson.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  his 
expensive  habits  brought  him  at  last  to  extreme 
poverty,  and  he  died  in  great  misery,  Feb.  17, 
1 732.  His  works  comprise  2  vols,  of  pieces  for  the 
harpsichord,  and  one  for  the  organ,  and  an  opera, 
'  I^rramus  et  Thisbe, '  which  was  never  performed. 

His  ideas,  says  F^tis,  are  trivial,  and  his  har- 
monies poor  and  incorrect.  There  is  a  curious 
criticism  of  him  by  Rameau,  quoted  in  La  Borde, 
Essai  8ur  la  muaique  (vol.  iii.),  in  which  he 

I  Spltta,  in  bit  I4r«  0/  Auk.  gives  the  date  1671.  u  an  InforuuM 
frau  an  old  angraTlng.  But  Me  Ftftia  {«.▼.)  who  qnotae  an  artlele 
In  the  MagoMim  Mmepdoptdiout,  1819.  lorn.  It.  n.  S41.  where  thU 
point  ia  thorooghly  InTeetigated.  and  a  reglater  of  Maichand'a  Irirtli 


says  that  '  no  one  could  compare  to  Marchand 
in  his  manner  of  handling  a  fugue ' ;  but,  as 
Fdtis  shows,  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Rameau  had  never  heard  any  great  German 
or  Italian  organist.  M. 

MARCHAND,  Marguerite.  See  Danzi, 
vol.  i.  p.  662. 

MARCHESI,  LuiGi,  or  Lodovico,  sometimes 
called  Marchesini,  was  bom  at  Milan,  1755. 
His  father,  who  played  the  horn  in  the  orchestra 
at  Modena,  was  his  first  teacher ;  but  his 
wonderful  aptitude  for  music  and  his  beautiful 
voice  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
amateurs,  who  persuaded  the  elder  Marchesi  to 
have  the  boy  prepared  for  the  career  of  a 
sopranist  This  was  done  at  Bergamo,  and 
young  Marchesi  was  placed  under  the  evirato, 
Caironi,  and  Albigo,  the  tenor,  for  singing; 
while  his  musical  education  was  completed  by 
the  Maestro  di  Cappella,  Fioroni,  at  Milan. 

Marchesi  made  his  d^but  on  the  stage  at 
Rome  in  1774,  in  a  female  character,  the  usual 
introduction  of  a  young  and  promising  singer 
with  a  soprano  voice  and  beautiful  person. 
Towards  the  close  of  1775  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  engaged  Marchesi  for  his  chapel,  but 
his  sudden  death,  two  years  after,  put  an  end 
to  this  engagement,  and  the  young  singer  went 
to  Milan,  where  he  performed  the  part  of 
'  second  man,'  with  Pacchierotti  as  firsts  and  to 
Venice,  where  he  played  second  to  Millico.  He 
was  advanced  in  that  same  year  to  first  honours 
at  Treviso.  In  the  next  and  following  years 
he  sang  as  *  first  man '  at  Munich,  Padua,  and 
Florence,  where  he  created  a  furore  by  his 
exquisite  singing  of  'Mia  speranza,  io  pur 
vorrei,'  a  rondo  in  Sarti's  *Achille  in  Sciro.* 
In  1778  he  had  worked  his  way  to  the  great 
theatre  of  San  Carlo,  and  continued  there 
during  two  seasons.  He  was  now  looked  upon 
as  the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  was  fought  for 
by  rival  impresafj.  Once  more  in  Milan  (1780), 
he  sang  in  Mysliweczek's  <  Armida,'  in  which 
he  introduced  the  famous  rondo  of  Sarti,  which 
all  Italy  had  been  humming  and  whistling 
since  he  sang  it  at  Florence,  and  also  an  air  by 
Bianchi,  almost  as  successful,  '  Se  piangi  e  peni.' 
His  portrait  was  engraved  at  Pisa,  and  the 
impressions  were  quickly  bought  up.  He  now 
sang  in  turn  at  Turin,  Rome,  Lucca,  Vienna, 
and  Berlin,  always  with  renewed  ^lat ;  and  he 
went  in  1785  to  St  Petersburg  with  Sarti  and 
Mme.  Todi.  The  rigorous  climate  of  Russia, 
however,  filled  him  with  alarm  for  his  voice, 
and  he  fled  rapidly  back  to  Vienna,  where  he 
sang  in  Sarti's  'Giulio  Sabino.' 

We  next  find  him  (1788)  in  London,  singing 
in  the  same  opera  by  Sarti,  having  just  com- 
pleted an  engagement  at  Turin.  His  style  of 
singing  now  seemed  (to  Burney)  'not  only 
elegant  and  refined  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
but  often  grand  and  full  of  dignity,  particularly 
in  the  recitatives  and  occasional  low  notes. 
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Many  of  his  graces  were  new,  elegant,  and  of 
his  own  iuYention  ;  and  he  most  have  studied 
with  intense  application  to  enable  himself  to 
execute  the  divisions  and  running  shakes  from 
the  bottom  of  his  compass  to  the  top,  even  in 
a  rapid  series  of  semitones.  But  beside  his 
vocal  powers,  his  performance  on  the  stage  was 
extremely  embellished  by  the  beauty  of  his 
person  and  the  grace  and  propriety  of  his 
gestures.  From  this  time  till  1 790  he  continued 
to  delight  the  English,  appearing  meanwhile  at 
short  intervals  in  the  various  capitals  and  chief 
cities  of  Europe.  In  1794  he  sang  at  Milan  in 
the  *  Demofoonte '  of  Portogallo,  and  was  de- 
scribed in  the  cast  as  'all*  attual  servizio  di 
S.  M.  il  Re  di  Sardegna.'  This  memorable 
occ  ision  was  that  of  the  d^bnt  of  Mme.  Grassini. 
He  continued  to  sing  at  Milan  down  to  the 
spring  of  1806,  when  he  left  tlie  stage,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native 
place,  honoured  and  loved.  He  composed  some 
songs,  published  in  London  (Clementi),  at 
Vienna  (Cappi),  and  at  Bonn  (Simrock).  An 
air,  written  by  him,  '  In  seno  quest'  alma,'  was 
also  printed. 

A  beautiful  portrait  of  Marchesi  was  engraved 
(June  1790)  by  L.  Schiavonetti,  after  R.  Cos- 
way  ;  and  a  curious  caricature  (now  rare)  was 
published  under  the  name  of  '  A  Bravura  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Concert,'  by  J.  N[ixon],  1789, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  conceited  cox- 
comb, bedizened  with  jewels,  singing  to  the 
King,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  courtiers. 

Marchesi  died  at  Milan,  his  native  place, 
Dec.  18,  1829.  j.  M. 

MARCHESI,  MA.THILDB  DE  Castronk,  nSe 
Graumann,  bom  March  26, 1826,  at  Frank fort- 
on-the-Main.  The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, she  was  very  highly  educated,  but  in  1843, 
her  father  having  lost  lus  fortune,  she  adopted 
the  musical  profession.  She  studied  singing  at 
Vienna  with  Nicolai ;  but  in  1845  went  to  Paris 
to  learn  from  Garcia.  Here  she  took  lessons  in 
declamation  from  Samson,  Rachel's  master,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  all  the  first  singers 
of  the  age — Persiani,  Grisi,  Alboni,  Duprez, 
Tambnrini,  Lablache.  Her  own  aptitude  for 
teaching  was  already  so  remarkable  that  Garcia, 
whilst  prevented  by  the  effects  of  an  accident 
from  giving  his  lessons,  handed  over  his  whole 
clientele  for  the  time  to  his  young  pupil.  In 
1849  Mile.  Graumann  removed  to  London, 
where  she  obtained  a  high  standing  as  a  concert 
singer.  Her  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano,  and  her 
excellent  style  never  failed  to  please.  She  has 
sung  successfully  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
She  married  Signer  Salvatore  Marchesi  (see 
below),  in  1852,  and  in  1854  accepted  the  post 
of  professor  of  singing  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
toire, the  vocal  department  of  which  was  then 
in  its  infancy.  But  she  soon  won  high  distinc- 
tion for  it  and  herself.     Among  her  pupils  at 


this  period  were  Miles.  Xlma  de  Muiska,  Frioci, 
Kraus,  and  others  who  have  since  become  famous. 
She  resigned  her  appointment  in  1861,  and 
removed  with  her  husband  to  Paris,  where 
papils  came  to  her  from  far  and  wide.  At  this 
time  appeared  her  '  l^le  de  Cliant.'  Rossini, 
in  acknowledging  the  dedication  of  a  volume  of 
'  Vocalizzi,'  extols  her  method  as  an  exposition 
of  the  true  art  of  the  Italian  school  of  singing, 
inclusive  of  the  dramatic  element;  and  speci- 
ally valuable  when,  he  complains,  the  tendency 
is  to  treat  the  vocal  art  as  though  it  were  a 
question  of  the  capture  of  barricades  !  In  1865 
she  accepted  a  professorship  at  the  Cologne  Con- 
servatoire, but  resigned  it  in  1868  to  return  to 
Vienna  to  resume  her  post  as  teacher  of  singing 
at  the  Conservatoire,  which  she  held  for  ten 
years.  Among  her  famous  scholars  there,  were 
Miles.  d'Angeri  and  Smerosohi,  Mme.  Schuch- 
Proska,  and  Etelka  Gerster.  She  resigned  her 
appointment  at  the  Conservatoire  in  1878,  but 
continued  for  some  time  to  reside  and  teach  in 
Vienna,  where  her  services  to  art  have  met  with 
full  recognition.  A  pupil  of  hers  having  created 
a  furore  at  a  concert,  the  public,  after  applaud- 
ing the  singer,  raised  a  call  for  Mme.  Marchesi, 
who  had  to  appear  and  share  the  honours. 
From  the  Emperor  of  Austria  she  received  the 
Cross  of  Merit  of  the  first  class,  a  distinction 
rarely  accorded  to  ladies  ;  and  she  holds  decora- 
tions and  medals  from  the  King  of  Saxony,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  King  of  Italy.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  in  Rome,  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Florence.  In  1881  she 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she  has  prepared  many 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  younger  generation 
for  the  public  career,  notably  Mme.  Melba. 
She  has  published  a  grand  practical  Method  of 
singing,  and  twenty-four  books  of  vocal  exer- 
cises. Her  reminiscences  were  published  in 
1897,  as  Marchesi  and  Music.  B.  T.  [Her 
daughter,  Blanohe,  to  whom  the  book  is  dedi- 
cated, was  at  first  trained  as  a  violinist,  but 
from  1881  devoted  herself  to  singing,  and, 
until  her  marriage  with  Baron  A.  Caccamisi, 
assisted  her  mother  in  teaching.  In  1895  she 
appeared  at  Berlin  and  Brussels,  and  on  June 
19,  1896,  gave  a  vocal  recital  in  the  small 
Queen's  Hall,  London.  Since  then  she  has 
lived  in  England  and  has  enjoyed  great  success 
as  a  concert-singer.  She  made  an  operatic  debut 
at  Prague  in  1900  as  Briinnhilde  in  'Die  Wal- 
kiire, '  and  has  occasionally  appeared  on  the  stage 
with  the  Moody-Manners  Company.      a.  c] 

MARCHESI,  Salvatore,  Cavaliere  de 
Castrone,  Marchese  della  Raj  ATA,  husband 
of  Mme.  M.  Marchesi,  a  baritone  singer  and 
teacher,  was  bom  at  Palermo,  Jan.  15, 1 822.  His 
family  belonged  to  the  nobility,  and  his  father 
was  four  years  Governor-General  of  Sicily.  In 
1838  he  entered  the  Neapolitan  Guard,  but, 
for  political  reasons,  resigned  his  commission  in 
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1840.  Whilst  studying  law  and  philosophy  at 
Palermo,  he  took  lessons  in  singing  and  com- 
position from  Raimondi ;  and  he  continued  his 
musical  studies  at  Milan,  under  Lamperti  and 
Fontana.  Having  participated  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  1848,  he  was  forced  to 
seek  shelter  in  America,  where  he  made  his 
d^but,  as  an  operatic  singer,  in  *  Emani.'  He 
returned  to  Europe  to  take  instruction  from 
Garcia,  and  settled  in  London,  where,  for 
several  seasons,  he  was  favourably  known  as  a 
concert-singer.  He  married  Mile.  Graumann  in 
1852,  and  with  her  made  numerous  concert 
tours  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  ap- 
pearing also  in  opera  with  success,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent  He  has  held  posts 
as  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoires  of 
Vienna  and  Cologne,  and  was  appointed  chamber 
singer  to  the  court  of  Saxe  Weimar,  1862.  From 
the  King  of  Italy  he  has  received  the  orders  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus. 
Signer  Marchesi  is  known  also  as  the  composer 
of  several  German  and  Italian  songs,  and  as  the 
Italian  translator  of  many  French  and  German 
libretti — 'Medea,'  *La  Vestale,*  *Iphigenia,' 
'Tannhauser,'  'Lohengrin,'  etc.  He  has  pub- 
lished various  writings  on  music,  and  some 
books  of  vocal  exercises.  b.  t. 

MARCHESINI.  [See  Ltjcchbsin A  and  Mar- 
chesi, LUIGI.] 

MARCHETTI,  Filippo,  was  bom  at  Bolog- 
nola  in  the  province  of  Macerata  on  Feb.  26, 
1831.  The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  incorrectly 
stated  in  several  books  of  reference,  but  the 
publication  of  his  birth  certificate  in  the 
Oaszetta  MvMcale  of  Feb.  6,  1902,  has  set  the 
question  finally  at  rest.  He  showed  no  special 
devotion  to  the  art  of  music  in  his  earliest  years, 
but  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  to  study  with 
a  master  named  Hindi,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year 
he  determined  to  make  music  his  profession. 
In  1850  his  parents  sent  him  to  Naples,  where 
he  was  admitted  as  a  paying  student  at  the  Real 
Collegio  di  San  Pietro  a  Majella.  His  principal 
instructor  there  was  Carlo  Conti,  with  whom 
he  studied  counterpoint  and  composition.  In 
1854  Marchetti  left  Naples  and  returned  home, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
an  opera,  'Gentile  da  Verano,'  the  libretto  of 
which  was  written  by  his  brother  Rafiaele. 
This  work  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  Nazionale, 
Turin,  in  February  1856,  with  so  much  success 
that  the  impresario  of  the  theatre  hastened  to 
secure  the  performing  rights  of  a  second  opera, 
'  La  Demente,'  upon  which  Marchetti  was  then 
engaged.  '  La  Demente '  was  produced  at  the 
Teatro  Carignano,  Turin,  on  Nov.  27,  1856, 
and  in  the  following  year  it  was  revived  at  Rome 
and  at  Jesi.  It  was  well  received  at  both  places, 
but  Marchetti  was  still  far  from  having  estab- 
lished his  position  in  the  world  of  music,  and 
he  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  any  impresario 
to  produce  his  next  opera,  '  II  Paria,'  which  in 


fact  has  never  been  performed  or  published. 
Marchetti  fell  back  upon  the  composition  of 
ballads  and  romances,  of  which  he  wrote  many 
at  this  period  of  his  career,  though  even  these 
he  found  much  difficulty  in  recommending  to 
the  good  graces  of  publishers.  Several  years 
passed  in  fruitless  struggles  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
and  the  composer  began  to  despair  of  ever  attain- 
ing the  wished- for  success.  In  the  year  1862 
he  was  recommended  by  his  brother  to  move  his 
quarters  from  Rome  to  Milan,  which  was  the 
real  centre  of  musical  life  in  Italy,  and  where 
opportunities  for  distinction  were  more  fre- 
quently presented  to  struggling  genius.  In 
Milan  Marchetti  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
young  poet  named  Marcelliano  Marcello,  who 
persuaded  him  to  undertake  the  composition  of 
a  new  version  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  the  libretto 
of  which  he  had  himself  arranged  from  Shake- 
speare's tragedy.  Marchetti  hesitated  to  attack 
a  subject  which  had  already  been  treated  by 
Bellini  and  many  other  composers,  and  his 
diffidence  would  probably  have  been  augmented 
had  he  known  that  Gounod  was  at  the  same 
time  hard  at  work  upon  an  opera  founded  upon 
the  same  subject.  Marcello,  however,  succeeded 
in  overcoming  Marchetti's  scruples,  and  the  new 
'  Romeo  e  Giulietta '  was  produced  at  Trieste  on 
Oct.  24,  1865.  Its  success  at  first  was  only 
moderate,  but  when  it  was  revived  two  years 
later  at  the  Teatro  Carcano  at  Milan  it  was  very 
favourably  received,  in  spite  of  the  formid- 
able rivalry  of  Gounod's  'Rom^o  et  Juliette,' 
which  was  being  given  at  La  Scala  at  the  same 
time.  With '  Ruy  Bias,  *  his  next  work,  which  was 
produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  on  April  8,  1869, 
Marchetti  reached  the  zenith  of  his  achievement. 
'Ruy  Bias,'  written  to  a  libretto  taken  by 
D'Ormeville  from  Victor  Hugo's  drama,  speedily 
became  popular  in  Italy,  and  in  process  of  time 
carried  the  composer's  fame  across  the  Alps. 
It  was  performed  with  no  little  success  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  under  the  management 
of  Mapleson,  on  Nov.  24,  1877,  Mile.  Salla 
appearing  as  the  Queen,  Mile,  de  Belocca  as 
Casilda,  Mme.  Lablache  as  Donna  de  la  Cueva, 
Signer  Fancelli  as  Ruy  Bias,  and  Signer  Galassi 
as  Don  Sallustio.  After  '  Ruy  Bias '  Marchetti 
never  succeeded  in  winning  the  popular  sufirages. 
His  two  remaining  works,  'Gustavo  Wasa' 
(Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  7, 1875),  and  *  Don  Giovanni 
d' Austria'  (Teatro  Regio,  Turin,  March  11, 
1880),  made  little  impression.  After  1880 
Marchetti  wrote  no  more  for  the  stage,  but 
devoted  his  energies  entirely  to  teaching.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Reale 
Accademia  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Rome,  and  in 
1885  he  undertook  the  onerous  duties  of 
Director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  in  the  same  city, 
a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  Jan.  18, 
1901.  Marchetti's  fame  as  a  composer  was 
short-lived.  Changes  in  musical  taste  soon 
made  '  Ruy  Bias'  seem  old-fashioned,  and  in  his 
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later  works  the  oomposer  showed  no  power  of 
adapting  his  style  to  the  requirements  of  modem 
andiences.  He  may  be  described  as  a  typical 
Italian  composer  of  the  second  rank.  In  his 
music  the  influence  of  Verdi  is  not  unnaturally 
supreme,  but  unfortunately  it  is.  the  Verdi  of 
earlier  days,  not  the  composer  of  'Aida'  and  the 
Manzoni  Requiem,  who  served  as  Marchetti's 
modeL  Marchetti's  capacity  for  sheer  musical 
inyention  was  limited  ;  but  in  *Ruy  Bias/  his 
most  careful  and  most  meritorious  work,  the 
musicianship  is  often  admirable,  the  orchestra- 
tion effective  without  vulgarity,  while  the  com- 
poser displays  a  commendable  feeling  for 
characterisation,  notably  exemplified  in  the  music 
allotted  to  the  three  female  characters.  R.  A.  s. 
MARCHETTUS  of  Padua,  a  musical  theorist 
of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  Of  his 
life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Rainier,  Prince  of  Monaco,  and  that 
some  of  his  works  were  written  at  Cesena  and 
Verona.  He  was  the  author  of  two  treatises, 
the  Liteidarium  in  arte  musieae  flanae  and  the 
PoTnerium  artis  mimcae  mensurcUnlis,  both  of 
which  are  printed  in  the  third  volume  of 
Gerbert's  Scriptores,  The  dedications  of  these 
two  books  point  to  their  having  been  completed 
later  than  1309,  though  the  Milan  manuscript 
of  the  Jjuddarium  ia  said  to  be  dated  1274  and 
the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the  Pomeriumy  1283. 
The  I/uddarium  is  remarkable  for  the  chromati- 
cism employed  and  for  the  division  of  the  whole 
tone   either  into   three -fifths  and    two -fifths 

S diatonic  and  enharmonic  semitones)  or  into 
bur- fifths  and  one -fifth  (chromatic  semitone 
and  diesis).  The  Pomerium  is  of  great  interest 
as  marking  the  transition  from  the  Franconian 
system  of  notation,  in  which  the  shortest  musical 
note  admitted  was  the  seniibreve,  equal  to  one- 
third  of  a  breve,  to  the  *  ars  nova '  of  Philip  de 
Vitry  and  his  successors,  in  which  the  minim 
and^  semiminim  were  differentiated  and  brought 
into  the  scheme  of  perfection  and  imperfection. 
Marchettus  meets  the  growing  need  for  notes 
of  smaller  value  by  reckoning  any  number  of 
semibreves  from  two  to  twelve  to  the  breve, 
and  distinguishes  their  values  by  the  addition 
or  omission  of  tails  above  or  below  :  see  Wolf, 
Oeschiehte  der  Mensural- Notation,  1904,  p.  30. 
He  also  points  out  the  differences  between  Italian 
and  French  notation.  An  epitome  of  the 
Pomerium  entitled  Brevis  Compilatio  Magistri 
Marchetli  Musiei  de  Padtia  in  arte  musice 
mensurate  pro  rudihus  et  modemis  is  printed  in 
the  third  volume  of  Coussemaker's  Scriptores 
from  a  14th-century  manuscript  at  St.  Di^, 
which  also  contains  the  Luddariumi,  the  Ars 
MensuroMlis  Musice  of  Franco,  and  other  musical 
treatises.  F^tis's  manuscript  containing  the 
Lucidariumf  the  Pomeriumy  and  the  Brevis 
Compilation  is  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Brussels.  Other  manuscripts  are  at  Florence, 
at  Pisa,  and  in  the  monastery  of  Einsledeln. 


Marchettus  deaerrw  credit  for  his  attempt  to 
amplify  the  means  of  musical  expression,  but 
his  system  of  notation  was  too  complex  to 
become  of  practical  utility,  and  was  soon' dis- 
placed by  the  bolder  and  simpler  methods  of 
the  <ars  nova.'  He  suffered  the  penalty  of 
failure,  and  met  with  much  abuse  at  the  hands 
of  some  of  his  successors.  In  1 4 1 0  Prosdocimus 
de  Beldemandis  wrote  an  Opuaeuium  contra 
theorieam  partem  sive  apeculcUivam  Lueidarii 
Mareheti  PcUavini,  of  which  there  is  a  manuscript 
copy  at  Bologna.  In  it  he  asserts  that 
Marchettus  was  altogether  ignorant  of  theory, 
and  scoffs  at  his  presumption  in  posing  as  a 
scientific  musician.  Joannes  Garthusiensis  wrote 
that  Marchettus  deserved  a  schoolboy's  whip- 
ping ;  and  in  the  Musiees  Opusmlum  of  Nicolaos 
Burtius  (Bologna,  1487)  the  worst  that  the 
author  can  say  of  his  opponent,  Ramis  de  Pareia, 
is  that  he  'imitated  the  crass  stupidity  and 
fatuity  of  Marchettus.'  J.  f.  b.  8. 

MARGHISIO,  The  Sisters,  both  bom  at 
Turin— Barbara,  Dec.  12,  1834,  Garlotta,  Dec 
6,  1886 — ^were  taught  singing  there  by  Luigi 
Fabbrica,  and  both  made  tiieir  debuts  as  Adal- 
gisa,  the  elder  (who  afterwards  became  a  con- 
tralto) at  Vienna  in  1856,  the  younger  at 
Madrid.  They  played  at  Turin  in  1857-58, 
and  made  great  success  there  as  Arsace  and 
Semiramide  ;  also  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and 
at  the  Paris  Opera  on  the  production  of  *  Semi- 
ramis,'  July  9,  1860.  They  first  appeared  in 
England  with  great  success  at  Mr.  Land's 
concerts,  St  James's  Hall,  Jan.  2  and  4,  1862, 
in  duets  of  Rossini  and  Gabussi,  and  made  a 
concert  tour  through  the  provinces  with  Mr. 
Willert  Bcale.  They  also  made  a  success  in 
'Semiramide'  at  Her  Majesty's,  May  1,  1860, 
on  account  of  their  excellent  duet  singing, 
though  separately  their  voices  were  coarse  and 
harsh,  their  appearance  insignificant,  and  they 
were  indifferent  actresses.  Garlotta  played  the 
same  season  Isabella  in  '  Robert,'  June  14,  and 
Donna  Anna,  July  9.  They  sang  also  at  the 
Grystal  Palace,  twice  at  the  New  Philharmonic, 
at  the  Monday  Popular,  etc.  They  sang  together 
for  some  time  abroad.  Garlotta  married  a 
Viennese  singer,  Engen  Euhn  (1835-75),  who 
sang  with  her  in  concerts,  and  at  Her  Majesty's 
in  1862  under  the  name  of  Goselli,  and  who 
afterwards  became  a  pianoforte  manufacturer  at 
Venice.  She  died  at  Turin,  June  28,  1872. 
Barbara,  we  believe,  retired  from  public  life  on 
her  marriage.  A.  c. 

MAR^GHAL,  Gha.rles  Henri,  born  in  Paris, 
Jan.  22,  1842,  worked  at  first  at  solf&ge  with 
A.  Ghev^  and  £.  Batiste,  studied  the  piano 
with  Ghollet,  and  harmony  with  B.  Laurent; 
finally,  at  the  Gonservatoire,  studied  the  organ 
with  Benoist,  counterpoint  with  Ghauvet,  and 
composition  with  Victor  Mass^.  In  1870  he 
obtained  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  with  the 
cantata,    'Le  jugement   de  Dieu.'      He  was 
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chorus-master  at  the  Th6&tre  Lyrique  in  1867, 
and  was  appointed  in  1896  inspector  of  musical 
education.  His  first  important  composition  was 
a  sacred  piece,  'La  Nativite,'  in  1875,  but  he 
afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
theatre,  for  which  he  wrote  the  following: 
*  Lea  Amours  de  Catherine '  (one  act,  Op^ra- 
Gomique,  1876);  'La  Taverne  des  Trabans' 
(three  acts,  gained  the  Prix  Monbinne  in  1876, 
produced  Op^ra-Comique,  1881);  'L'j^toile' 
(one  act,  1881)  ;  '  D^idamie'  (two  acts,  Op^.ra, 
1893);  'Calendar  (four  acts,  Rouen,  1894); 
'  Ping-Sin  *  (1896)  ;  *  Daphnis  et  Chlo4  *  (three 
acts,  Th^tre  Lyrique,  1899) ;  incidental  music 
for  'L'Ami  Fritz'  (Commie  Fran9aise,  1876), 
'  Les  Rantzau,'  '  Snulis,'  '  Crime  et  Ch&timenV 
etc.  For  the  concert-room  he  has  written  '  Les 
Yivants  et  les  Morts,'  for  vocal  quartet  with 
orchestra  (1886)  ;  '  Le  Miracle  de  Naim,'  sacred 
drama  (1887)  ;  '  Esqmsses  v^nitiennes'  (1894), 
and  'Antar'  (1897),  both  for  orchestra.  He 
has  also  published  many  choral  and  instru- 
mental compositions.  o.  f. 

MARENZIO,  LucA.  The  oldest  account  we 
can  find  of  this  great  Italian  composer  is  given 
by  0.  Rossi, ^  in  1620.  It  tells  us  of  Marenzio's 
birth  at  Coocaglia,  a  small  town  on  the  road 
between  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  of  the  pastoral 
beauty  of  his  early  surroundings,  and  the  eiTect 
they  may  have  had  in  forming  the  taste  of  the 
future  madrigal  composer,  of  the  patronage 
accorded  him  by  great  princes,  of  his  valuable 
post  at  the  court  of  Poland,  worth  1000  scudi 
a  year,  of  the  delicate  health  which  made  his 
return  to  a  more  genial  climate  necessary,  of  the 
kind  treatment  he  received  from  Cardinal  Cintio 
Aldobrandino  at  Rome,  of  his  early  death  in 
that  city,  and  burial  at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina. 
The  same  author  gives  an  account  of  Giovanni 
Gontini,  organist'  of  the  cathedral  at  Brescia, 
and  later  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
under  whose  direction  Marenzio  completed  his 
studies,  having  for  his  fellow-pupil  Lelio  Ber- 
tani,'  who  afterwards  served  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  for  1500  scudi  a  year,  and  was  even 
asked  to  become  the  Emperor's  chapel-master. 

Donate  Calvi,  writing  in  1664,^  anxious  to 
daim  Marenzio  as  a  native  of  Bergamo,  traces 
his  descent  from  the  noble  family  of  Marenzi, 
and  finds  in  their  pedigree  a  Luca  Marenzo.  He 
adds  further  details  to  Rossi's  account,  how  the 
King  of  Poland  knighted  the  composer  on  his 
departure,  how  warmly  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
court  of  Rome  on  his  return,  how  Cardinal  C. 
Aldobrandino  behaved  like  a  servant  rather  than 
a  patron  to  him.  We  aUo  learn  that  he  died 
August  22,  1599,  being  then  a  singer  in  the 
Papal  chapel,  and  that  there  was  a  grand 
musical  service  at  his  funeraL 

In  the  next  account  Brescia  again  puts  in  a 

1  Hogl  HiMtorUi  di  BmtUmi  muttrt  dl  OttoTlo  Ronl.  (BrMda, 
Fontaiik.  1890.)  *  For  liit  of  work*  lea  the  Quetten-Ltxikon. 

*  Soma  LUtm-arIa  d*  pU  terUtori  Berganuuehi.  Doiuito  ddrL 
(Bezfuno,  1664) 


claim,  and  Leonardo  Cozzando^  asserts  that 
Marenzio  was  bom  at  Cocaglio,  that  his  parents 
were  poor,  and  that  the  whole  expense  of  his 
living  and  education  was  defrayed  by  Andrea 
Masetto,  the  village  priest  To  Cozzando  we 
are  also  indebted  for  a  special  article  on 
Marenzio's  great  merits  as  a  singer,  and  after 
reading  of  him  under  the  head  of  Brescian  com- 
posers,  we  find  him  further  mentioned  under 
*Cantori.'5 

A  fourth  account,  quite  independent  of  these, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  of  all,  is  that  given  by 
Henry  Peacham,  published  in  1622.'^  Of  the 
composers  of  his  time,  Byrd  is  his  favourite, 
Yiotoria  and  Lassus  coming  next.  Then  of 
Marenzio  he  says  : — 

For  delicious  Aire  and  sweete  Invention  in  Madri- 
gals, Luca  Marenaio  excelleth  all  other  whosoever, 
naving  published  more  S^ts  than  any  Authour  else  who- 
soever: and  to  say  truth,  hath  not  an  ill  Song,  though 
sometime  an  oversight  (which  might  be  the  Printer's 
fiiult)  of  two  eights  or  Ms  escape  him  ;  as  betweene  the 
Tenor  and  Base  in  the  last  dose,  of,  /  mu^  depart  all  hap- 
{esse :  ending  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Dittie  most 
artifloiallv,  with  a  Minim  rest  His  first,  second,  and 
third  parts  of  ThyrsiSf  Veggo  doles  mio  ben  ehe  fie  hoggi 
mio  Sole  Oantava^  or  sweete  singing  AmafTfllis,^  are  Songs, 
the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  beene  ashamea 
to  have  had  composed.  Of  stature  and  complexion,  hee 
was  a  little  and  blacke  man :  he  was  Organist  in  the 
Popes  Gbappell  at  Borne  a  good  while,  afterward  hee 
went  into  Poland^  being  in  displeasure  with  the  Pope  for 
overmuch  fkmiliaritie  with  a  kinswoman  of  his  (whom 
the  Queene  of  Poland,  sent  for  by  Liwa  Maremio  after- 
ward,  she  being  one  of  the  rarest  women  in  Europe,  for 
her  voyce  and  the  Lute :)  but  returning,  he  found  the 
aflTection  of  the  Pope  so  estranged  ftom  him,  tliat  here- 
upon hee  tooke  a  conceipt  and  died. 

The  above  accounts  agree  in  all  important 
points,  and  even  the  descent  from  a  noble  Berga- 
mese  family  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  parents' 
poverty  and  their  residence  at  Coocaglia.  Maren- 
zio certainly  died  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  in 
1599,  and  wemay,  therefore,  placehis  birth  about 
1560,  though  not  later,  for  he  began  to  publish  in 
1581.  On  the  10th  of  April  in  that  year  he 
was  in  Venice,  dedicating  his  first  book  ot  madri- 
gals (a  6)  to  Alfonso  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
He  was  in  Rome,  Dec.  1,  1582,^  on  April  24,» 
and  Dec.  15,^®  1584,  was  chapel-master  to  the 
Cardinal  d'Este  in  the  same  year,^'  and  was  still 
in  the  same  city  on  July  15,  1585.*^ 

We  do  not  tliink  he  went  to  Poland  just  yet, 
but  we  have  no  more  publications  for  some  years. 
Marenzio  probably  received  his  appointment 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Sigismund  III.  (1 587), 

<  Ubrert*  Brtaetana.  Leonardo  OocBuido.  (Brewda,  Biawrdi, 
leSB.) 

•  Kmo  •  curioao  riatnUo,  etc,  d^  Htttoria  Brmetana.  Lio- 
nardo  Cooaodo.    (Brwcia.  Rinardl,  lOM.) 

>  Th0  OomplmU  GmUtntan,  hj  Henry  Peacham,  MT*  of  Arte. 
(London.  ISSEL) 

7  The  proper  titleeof  theee.  whloh  are  given  in  theabore  eonfuaed 
manner  in  Peaeham'a  book,  ar»— '  Tirai  morir  volea  {a  61';  '  Veggo 
doloe  mio  bene  («  4) ' :  '  Che  fa  hogg'  il  mio  sole  (aft)';  and  '  Cantava 
la  pin  Taga  (a  6),'  the  Engl  tab  word*  'Sweete  Singing  AmaiTlUa* 
being  adapted  to  the  mode  of  the  last. 

•  See  dedication  to  the  Fhilharmonlc  Aeademieiane  ot  Verona  of 
8rd  Book  of  Madrigala  (a  5).    (Venice.  Gardane,  18BSL) 

•  See  •  Madrigali  apiritnali  a  6  di  U  M.'    (Rome,  Oardano.  1084.) 
)«  DedlcatloB  of  •  n  qnlnto  lib.  de  Madrigali  a  6.'    (Vln^la. 

Seotto.  uas.) 

11  Tttle-pag«  of  •  Pfimo  lib.  de  Madr.  a  a'  (Vaniee.  OanUno. 
1084.) 

u  DadlcaUonoflladr.a4dlL.lL'  LiKprimo.  (VmoCla, Gaiw  ' 
dano,  ISO.) 
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and  is  said  to  have  kept  it  for  two  years,  either 
from  1588  to  1590,  or  from  1591  to  1598. 

He  was  back  in  Rome  in  1595,  writing  to 
Dowland,  July  13,^  and  to  Don  Diego  de 
Oampo,  Oct.  20,'  and  in  the  same  year  is  said 
to  have  been  appointed  to  the  Papal  chapel.'  It 
was  now  that  he  lived  on  such  familiar  terms 
with  Cardinal  Aldobrandino,  the  Pope's  nephew, 
and  taking  this  into  account  Peacham's  tale  may 
have  some  truth  in  it,  and  Marenzio  may  have 
fallen  in  love  with  a  lady  belonging  to  his 
patron's  family.  If,  however,  he  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  as  is  suggested,  it  must  have 
been  caused  simply  by  the  Pope's  refusal  to 
allow  a  marriage. 

Marenzio's  principal  works  are : — 9  books  of 
madrigals  (a  5),  6  books  (a  6),  each  book  con- 
taining from  13  to  20  nos.,  and  1  book  (a  4)  con- 
taining 21  nos.  ;  5  books  of  *  Villanelle  e  Arie 
alia  Napolitana,'  containing  113  nos.  (a  3)  and 
1  (a  4)  ;  2  books  of  four-part  motets,  many  of 
which  have  been  printed  in  modern  notation  by 
Proske  ;  *  1  mass  (a  8),  and  many  other  pieces 
for  church  use.  [See  the  list  in  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon,'\  The  first  five  books  of  madrigals 
a  5  were  printed  '  in  uno  oorpo  ridotto,'  in  1593, 
and  a  similar  edition  of  those  a  6  in  1594. 
These  books,  containing  78  and  76  pieces 
respectively,  are  both  in  the  British  Museum. 
Marenzio's  works  were  introduced  into  England 
in  1588,  in  the  collection  entitled  'Musica 
Transalpina'  (1588);  and  two  years  after- 
wards a  similar  book  was  printed,  to  which  he 
contributed  28  out  of  28  numbers.'^  His 
reputation  here  was  soon  established,  for  in 
1595  John  Dowland,  the  lutenist,  '  not  being 
able  to  dissemble  the  great  content  he  had 
found  in  the  profered  amity  of  the  most  famous 
Luca  Marenzio,'  thought  the  mere  advertise- 
ment of  their  correspondence  would  add  to  the 
chance  of  his  own  works  being  well  received. 
Bumey  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
madrigal  style  was  brought  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  by  Marenzio's  superior 
genius,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  '  Musica 
Transalpina'  gave  birth  to  that  passion  for 
madrigals  which  became  so  prevalent  among  us 
when  our  own  composers  so  happily  contributed 
to  gratify  it.® 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Luca  Marenzio  be- 
came bound  up  in  our  own  musical  history,  and 
few  foreign  musicians  of  the  16th  century  have 
been  kept  so  constantly  before  the  English  public. 
The  Madrigal  Society  became  a  home  for  his 
works  more  than  150  years  ago,  and  they  are 
continually  sung  by  much  younger  societies. 
*  To  guard  faithfully  and  lovingly  the  beautiful 

1  *  1st  book*  of  Bongi  or  A)tm  of  4  part*  by  John  Dowland.' 
(Short.  Brad  St.  mil,  U07.) 

s  •  Dl  L.  M.  il  7mo  Ub.  dl  Madr.  a  B.'    (Venetia.  Gardano.  ISU.) 

'  We  cannot  find  any  old  authority  for  the  date  of  appointment, 
and  Bitner  {OualUn^LtxOBon)  donbfai  It. 

«  '  M mica  DlTlna.'  etc    Carl  Proake,  toI.  U.    (Batlsbon,  1851.) 

•  'let  nut  ol  ItoUan  Xadrlgale  BngUehed,'  etc  Pabllahed  by 
Ihomaa  wataon  (IBBO). 

•  ««n.  EUt.  (ffMuite,  toL  Ui.  pp.  »1, 119. 


things,  and  to  reverence  the  great  masters,  of 
olden  times,  is  quite  a  part  of  the  English 
character,  and  one  of  its  most  beautiful 
traits.' T  J.  R.  8.-B. 

MARESCHALL,  Samuel,  bom  at  Toumaj, 
in  May  1554,  was  town  and  university  organist 
at  Basle  from  1577  to  his  death  some  time  after 
1640.  In  1606  he  published  at  Basle  a  choral- 
buch  for  four  voices,  containing  Lobwasser'a 
German  versified  translation  of  the  Psalter  with 
the  original  French  tunes  as  in  Goudimel,  tha 
melody,  however,  in  the  soprano,  also  some 
additional  German  hymns  and  tunes.  Some 
of  his  settings  are  given  in  Winterfeld  and 
Schoberlein.  In  MS.  there  exist  a  large 
number  of  his  organ  arrangements  of  some  of 
these  French  psalm  tunes,  and  other  French  and 
German  songs.     See  Quellen-Lexihm,     J.  B.  M. 

MARGHERITA.  [See  Epine,  vol  i.  p.  784.] 

MARIA  ANTONIA  WALPURGA  (or  WAL- 
PURGIS),  electress  of  Saxony,  daughter  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Charles  VII.  bom  July  18,  1724,  at  Munich, 
learnt  music  from  Giovanni  Ferrandini,  Porpora, 
and  finally  Hasse.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Arcadian  Academy  in  Rome,  and  the  initials 
of  her  academical  name,  *  Emelinda  Talia 
Pastorella  Arcada'  were  used  by  her  to  sign 
her  compositions.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  two  operas,  'II  trionfo  della  fedelti,' 
performed  at  Potsdam  in  1753  before  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  furnished  with  additional  numberB 
by  him,  Hasse,  Graun,  and  Benda;  and  'Talestri 
Regina  dell'  Amazone,'  performed  in  1768. 
Both  were  published  by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel, 
the  former  in  1756  being  one  of  the  first 
printed  with  their  newly  invented  types,  and 
the  latter  appearing  in  1765.  The  electress 
died  at  Dresden,  April  23,  1780.  (QtieUen- 
Lexikon.)  See  also  the  Monalskefle  fUr  Musik- 
gesch,  vol.  xi.  p.  167.  M. 

MARIA  DI  ROHAN.  Opera  in  three  acts  ; 
mxisic  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  Vienna, 
June  5,  1848  ;  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris, 
Nov.  20,  1843,  and  in  London,  Co  vent  Garden, 
May  8,  1847.  o. 

MARIANI,  Angelo,  bom  at  Ravenna,  Oct. 
11,  1822,  began  to  study  the  violin  when  quite 
young,  under  Pietro  Casolini  ;  later  on  he  had 
instruction  in  harmony  and  composition  from 
a  monk  named  Levrini,  of  Rimini,  who  was  a 
celebrated  contrapuntist.  He  was  still  in  his 
teens  when  he  left  home  to  see  the  world,  and 
for  a  certain  time  he  continued  to  appear,  as  a 
soloist  in  concerts  and  as  a  first  violin  player  in 
orchestras.  He  was  at  the  Liceo  Filarmonico 
at  Bologna,  where  he  had  instraction  from 
Rossini.  It  was  in  1844,  at  Messina,  that  he 
assumed  the  baton, — ^which  after  all  was  only 
the  bow  of  his  violin,  for  at  that  time  the 
conductor  of  an  Italian  orchestra  was  named 
Primo  Violino  direUore  delV  orchestra, 

1  Ambroe,  0«ehidUe  i*r  Mutlk,  Ut.  400. 
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After  Beveral  engagements  in  different  theatres 
in  Italy,  Mariani  was  appointed,  in  1847,  con- 
ductor of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Copenhagen. 
While  there  he  wrote  a  Requiem  Mass  for  the 
funeral  of  Christian  VIII.  At  the  beginning 
of  1848  he  left  Denmark  and  went  to  Italy  to 
fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers  for  the 
freedom  of  his  country.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  he  was  called  to  Constantinople,  where  his 
ability  won  him  the  admiration  of  the  Sultan, 
who  made  him  many  valuable  presents ;  and 
Mariani,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  composed  a 
hymn  which  he  dedicated  to  him.  In  Con- 
stantinople also  he  wrote  two  grand  cantatas, 
*Lia  Fidanzata  del  guerriero'  and  *Gli  Esuli,' 
both  works  reflecting  the  aspirations  and  attempts 
of  the  Italian  movement.  He  returned  to  Italy 
in  1 852,  landing  at  Genoa,  where  he  was  at  once 
invited  to  be  the  conductor  of  the  Carlo  Felice. 
In  a  short  time  he  reorganised  that  orchestra 
so  as  to  make  it  the  first  in  Italy.  His  fame 
soon  filled  the  country  and  spread  abroad  ;  he 
had  offers  of  engagements  from  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Paris,  but  he  would  never  accept 
them  ;  he  had  fixed  his  headquarters  in  Genoa, 
and  only  absented  himself  for  short  periods  at 
a  time,  to  conduct  at  Bologna,  at  Venice,  and 
other  important  Italian  towns.  Mariani  exer- 
cised an  extraordinary  personal  fascination  on 
all  those  who  were  under  his  direction.  He 
was  esteemed  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
For  him,  no  matter  the  name  of  the  composer, 
the  music  he  conducted  at  the  moment  was 
always  the  most  beautiful,  and  he  threw  him- 
self into  it  with  all  his  soul.  Great  masters  as 
well  as  young  composers  were  happy  to  receive 
his  advice,  and  he  gave  it  in  the  interest  of 
art  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  work.  At 
rehearsal  nothing  escaped  him  in  the  orchestra 
or  on  the  stage. 

In  1864  Mariani  was  the  director  of  the 
grand  fetes  celebrated  at  Pesaro  in  honour  of 
Rossini,  and  was  himself  greeted  enthusiastically 
by  the  public,  which  was  in  great  part  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  world. 
On  Nov.  1,  1871,  he  introduced  *  Lohengrin  *  at 
the  Comunale  of  Bologna,  and,  thanks  to  his 
efforts,  the  opera  was  such  a  success  that  it  was 
performed  through  the  season  several  times  a 
week — and  he  had  only  nine  orchestral  rehearsals 
for  it !  On  this  occasion  Richard  Wagner  sent 
him  a  large  photograph  of  himself,  under  which 
he  wrote  Ewiva  Mariani. 

A  cruel  illness  terminated  the  life  of  this  great 
musician  on  Oct.  13,  1873,  at  Genoa,  the  town 
which  had  seen  the  first  dawn  of  his  world-wide 
celebrity.  The  day  of  Mariani's  funeral  was  a 
day  of  mourning  for  the  whole  of  Genoa.  His 
body  was  transported  to  Ravenna  at  the  request 
of  the  latter  city.  The  Genoese  municipality 
ordered  a  bust  of  him  to  be  placed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Carlo  Felice ;  all  the  letters 
written  to  him  by  the  leading  composers  and 


literary  men  of  the  day  to  be  preserved  in  the 
town  library  ;  the  portrait  sent  by  Wagner 
hung  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Palazzo  Givico  ; 
and  his  last  baton  placed  by  the  side  of  Paganini's 
violin  in  the  civic  museum. 

Besides  the  works  already  named,  and  other 
orchestral  pieces,  he  published  several  collections 
of  songs,  all  of  which  are  charmingly  melodious  : 
— 'Rimembranze  del  Boeforo,'  *I1  Trovatore 
nella  Liguria,'  'Liete  e  tristi  rimembranze,' 
*Otto  pezzi  vocali,'  *Nuovo  Album  vocale.* 

Mariani  was  the  prince  of  Italian  conductors  ; 
out  of  Italy  he  might  have  found  his  equal, 
but  not  his  superior.  f.  rz. 

MARIMBA,  THE,  a  curious  instrument  (said 
to  possess  great  musical  capabilities)  in  use  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mexico.  In  type  it  is  of 
the  wooden  harmonica  species,  but  is  much 
larger,  of  more  extended  range,  and  has  a 
sound-box  to  each  note.  Its  compass  is  five 
octaves  extending  upwards  from  A.  A  large 
table-like  frame,  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  on 
legs  supports  a  graduated  series  of  strips  of 
hard  and  well-seasoned  wood.  Below  each  of 
these  is  fixed  an  oblong  cedar  box  equally 
graduated  in  size.  Tlie  box,  which  serves  as  a 
resonator,  is  entirely  closed  except  at  the  top, 
but  has  a  small  hole  covered  with  thin  bladder 
at  the  lower  end.  The  wooden  note  being 
struck  with  a  drumstick  has  its  vibrations  in- 
creased by  the  resonator  with  the  addition  of  a 
peculiar  buzzing  sound.  The  instrument,  which 
also  bears  anotJier  name,  '  Zapotecano, '  is  to  be 
played  by  four  performers,  each  armed  with  a 
pair  of  drumsticks  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
the  heads  generally  of  soft  crude  indiarubber. 
A  description,  with  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs, is  to  be  seen  in  the  Musical  Times  for 
May  1901. 

The  marimba  is  also  known  in  Africa,  where 
it  is  formed  in  a  similar,  but  rather  more 
primitive  fashion,  gourds  taking  the  place  of 
the  wooden  sound-boxes.  f.  k. 

MARIMON,  Marie,  bom  about  1885  in 
Paris  (Grande  Bncydopidie),  was  taught  singing 
by  Duprez,  and  made  her  d^but  at  the  Lyrique 
as  H^l^ne  on  the  production  of  Semet*s  *  De- 
moiselle d'Honneur,'  Dec.  30,  1857  ;  as  Zora  in 
*  La  Perle  du  Br^sil,'  and  Fatima  in  *  Abu 
Hassan,'  May  11,  1859.  She  next  played  at 
the  Op6ra-Comique,  Catarina  in  '  Les  Diamans 
de  la  Couronne,'  July  30,  1860  ;  Maifma  in 
Offenbach's  unsuccessful  *Barkouf,'  Dec.  24, 
1860  ;  Zerline  in  *  La  Sirfene '  with  Roger,  Nov. 
4,  1861,  and  Giralda  in  1862.  She  returned  to 
the  Lyrique,  and  afterwards  played  at  Brussels, 
On  her  return  to  Paris  in  1869  she  made  a  very 
great  success  at  the  Ath^n^e  in  French  versions 
of  Ricci's  '  Follia  a  Roma '  and  '  Crispino,'  and 
Verdi's  *Masnadieri,'  Feb.  3,  1870.  She  played 
at  Drury  Lane  in  Italian  in  1871-72,  and  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year, 
Amina,  wherein  she  made  her  d^but ;  May  4, 
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1871,  Maria  ('  La  Figlia '),  Rosina,  NoriiiA,  and 
Astrifiammante.  She  made  at  fint  a  great 
success  solely  on  account  of  her  beautiful  voice, 
her  brilliant  execution  and  certainty  of  in- 
tonation. She  did  not  maintain  the  hopes 
excited  at  her  debut,  since  it  was  discoTered 
that  she  was  a  very  mechanical  actress,  and 
totally  devoid  of  charm.  The  only  part  she 
really  played  well  was  Maria.  Nevertheless 
she  became  a  very  useful  singer  at  Govent 
Garden,  1874-77,  in  all  the  above  parts,  Donna 
Elvira,  Margaret  of  Valois,  etc.  ;  at  Her 
Miy'esty's  in  1878  and  1880,  in  Dinorah,  etc. ; 
at  the  Lyceum  in  1881.  She  sang  with  success 
in  the  English  provinces,  Holland,  Russia, 
America,  and  elsewhere.  She  reappeared  in 
Paris  at  the  Lyrique  as  Giralda,  Oct  21,  1876  ; 
as  Suzanne  in  Gautier's  unsuccessful  'La  Cl^ 
d'Or,'  Sept  14,  1877,  and  Martha,  and  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  the  last  part  Jan.  3, 1884.  Soon 
afterwards  she  retired  and  settled  in  Paris  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  where  she  now  resides.  A.  o. 
MARINI,  BiAGio,  bom  at  Brescia,  was 
employed  as  a  violinist  in  Venice  in  1617,  was 
director  of  the  music  at  Sant'  Eufemia  in  Brescia 
in  1620  ;  in  1622  he  entered  the  service  of 
Ferdinand  Gonzaga  at  Parma,  and  in  1626  was 
maestro  della  musics  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
He  was  at  Diisseldorf  about  1640,  and  in  1653 
was  maestro  to  the  Aocademia  della  Morte  at 
Ferrara,  and  in  the  following  year  to  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala  at  Milan.  He  is  said  by 
F^tia  to  have  died  at  Padua,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Ooculti ;  the 
date  of  his  death  is  given  in  Cozzando's  Libreria 
Breaciana  as  1660.  He  was  the  earliest  of 
those  Italian  violinists  who  wrote  music,  and 
his  works  are  considered  as  being  among  the 
earliest  concerted  instrumental  compositions  in 
existence.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
important : — 

L  Aflbttl  moalcall. . . .  Sjmfonle,  OauM»a,  SonaU.  Balletii.  Arl«b 
Brandl,  GagliArd*  e  Corentl,  a  1. 2,  S  (for  Tloliiu,  oorneta,  uid 
other  M>rt«  of  luatrum«nta).    VeniM,  1617. 

I.  Madrinle  ct  Symfonl*.  a  1,  9.  3.  4,  5.    Venlee.  1818. 

8.  Arte.  Madrigali  et  Coraatl,  •  1.  a.  8.    Veiiloo,  1680.    (ThMO  two 

book*  coaUin  Tooal  m  w«II  m  iiutnimaiiUl  pleoM.) 
S.  Scbanl  •  Canxonetto  a  1  «  2  vocl.    Parma,  1622. 
6w  L«  Uicrime  d'  Brmlnla  in  atilc  redtatlro.    Farma,  1628^ 
7.  Canto  per  le  mtulcbe  dl  camera  oonoertl.  a  46  vod,  ed  Inatro- 

mentl.    Venice.  1634. 
&  SMiate  Srraphonie  Canionl  Paae'  emeui,  Baletti,  Corenti,  Ga«U- 

arde,  e  Bitomelli  a  1-6  roei.  per  ogni  eottc  d'  Inatriunenti  .  .  . 

ooD  altre  enrloee  e  modeme  luTentioni.    Venice,  1628. 

9.  Madrigalettl,  a  1-4  vod.    Veniee,  168&    (The  only  known  eopiee 

of  this  and  of  7  are  in  the  Chriat  Chnroh  Library.  Oxford.) 

15.  Compoeltioni  varie  per  muelea  di  camera,  a  M  tocL    Venice, 

1641. 

16.  Oorona  melodlca  ex  divenie  laerae  mnaicei  florlboa  oondnnata, 

2-6  TOO.  ae  iuatrumentit.    Antwerp.  1644. 
16.  Concerto  terao  delle  mosicbe  da  camera  a  3-6  e  ptil  rod.    Milan, 

1648. 
18.  Salmi  par  tnttl  le  loIennitA,  dell'  anno  .  .  .  ad.  1-S  Tod.    Venice, 

1868. 
90.  Veeprt  per  tatte  le  feetivlU  deU'  anno,  a  4  vocl.    Venice.  1604. 
21.  lAcrime  di  Davlde  aparee  nel  Miaerere  conoertato  la  diTeral 

modi  a  2-4  e  pift  Tod.    Venice.  1658 
38.  Ptor  ofni  aorte  d'  iatromento  mualeale  diveni  geneil  di  Senate 

da  diieM  e  da  camera,  a  2-4.    Venice.  1685. 

(QuelUn-Lexikon,  etc)  m. 

MARINO  FALIERO.  Opera  seria,  in  two 
acts ;  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the 
The&tre  Italien,  in  1835  ;  in  London,  King's 
Theatre,  May  14,  1835.  a. 


MARIO,  Oayalixbb  di  CANDIA,  the 
greatest  operatic  tenor  of  his  generation,  was  of 
an  old  and  noble  family.  [Authorities  differ  as 
to  the  place  and  date  of  birth,  but  while  Ca^liari 
is  generally  accepted  for  the  former  (as  against 
Genoa  and  Turin),  the  latter  must  be  considered 
unsettled  as  yet  The  earliest  date,  1808,  is 
supported  in  Riemann's  LexUcon ;  the  latest; 
1812,  appeared  in  the  original  edition  of  this 
work  ;  and  as  Baker's  Biog,  DicU  ofMtuieians  is 
the  only  book  that  gives  the  day,  Oct.  17,  the 
year  there  given,  1810,  seems  likely  to  be  correct.] 
His  father  had  been  a  general  in  the  Piedmon- 
tese  army  ;  and  he  himself  [after  ten  years  in 
the  Turin  Military  Academy]  was  an  officer  in 
the  Piedmontese  Guard,  when  he  first  came  to 
Paris  in  1836,  and  immediately  became  a  great 
favourite  in  society.  Never  was  youth  more 
richly  gifted  for  the  operatic  stage ;  beauty  of 
voice,  &ce,  and  figure,  with  the  most  winning 
grace  of  Italian  manner,  were  all  his.  But  he 
was  then  only  an  amateur,  and  as  yet  all  unfitted 
for  public  singing,  which  his  friends  constantly 
suggested  to  him,  even  if  he  could  reconcile  his 
pride  with  the  taking  of  such  a  step.  Tempted 
as  he  was  by  the  offers  made  to  him  by  Du- 
ponchel,  the  director  of  the  Opera, — which  are 
said  to  have  reached  the  sum  of  frs.  150O  a 
month,  a  large  sum  for  a  beginning, — and 
pressed  by  the  embarrassments  created  by  ex- 
pensive tastes,  he  still  hesitated  to  sign  his 
father's  name  to  such  a  contract ;  but  was 
finally  persuaded  to  do  so  at  the  house  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Merlin,  where  he  was  dining  one 
evening  with  Prince  Belgiojoso  and  other  well- 
known  amateurs ;  and  he  compromised  the 
matter  ^ith  his  family  pride  by  signing  only  the 
Christian  name,  under  which  he  became  after- 
wards so  famous, — Mario. 

He  is  said  to  have  spent  some  time  in  study, 
directed  by  the  advice  of  Michelet,  Ponchard, 
and  the  great  singing-master,  Bordogni ;  but  it 
cannot  have  been  very  long  nor  the  study  very 
deep,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very 
incomplete  singer  when  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance. This  was  on  Nov.  80,  1838,  in  the  r61e 
of  'Robert  le  Diable.'  Notwithstanding  his 
lack  of  preparation  and  want  of  habit  of  the 
stage,  his  success  was  assured  from  the  first 
moment  when  his  delicious  voice  and  graceful 
figure  were  first  presented  to  the  French  public. 
Mario  remained  at  the  Academic  during  that 
year,  but  in  1840  he  passed  to  the  Italian 
Opera,  for  which  his  native  tongue  and  manner 
better  fitted  him. 

In  the  meantime,  he  had  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London,  where  he  continued  to  sing 
through  many  years  of  along  and  brilliant  career. 
His  d^but  here  was  in  *  Lucrezia  Borgia, '  June  6, 
1839  :  but,  as  a  critic  of  the  time  observed,  *  the 
vocal  command  which  he  afterwards  gained  was 
unthought  of ;  his  acting  did  not  then  get  beyond 
that  of  a  southern  man  with  a  strong  feeling  for 
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the  stage.  But  physical  beauty  and  geniality, 
such  as  have  been  bestowed  on  few,  a  certain 
artistic  taste,  a  certain  distinction, — not  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  gentle  birth,  but  some- 
times associated  with  it, — made  it  clear,  from 
Signor  Mario's  first  hour  of  stage -life,  that  a 
course  of  no  common  order  of  &scination  was 
begun.' 

Mario  sang,  after  this,  in  each  season  at  Paris 
and  in  London,  improving  steadily  both  in  acting 
and  singing,  though  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  '  create ' 
but  few  new  characters, — scarcely  another  beside 
that  of  the  <  walking  lover '  in  'Don  Pasquale,' 
a  part  which  consisted  of  little  more  than  the 
singing  of  the  serenade  *  Ck)m'  h  gentiL'  In  other 
parts  he  only  followed  his  predecessors,  though 
with  a  grace  and  charm  which  were  peculiar  to 
him,  and  which  may  possibly  remain  for  ever 
unequalled.  *  It  was  not,'  says  the  same  critic 
quoted  above  (Mr.  Chorley),  '  till  the  season  of 
1846  that  he  took  the  place  of  which  no  wear 
and  tear  of  time  had  been  able  to  deprive  him.' 
He  had  then  played  Almaviva,  Gennaro,  Baoul, 
and  had  shown  himself  undoubtedly  the  most 
perfect  stage-lover  ever  seen,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  other  qualities  or  defects.  His  singing 
in  the  duet  of  the  fourth  Act  of  the  *  Ugonotti,' 
raised  him  again  above  this ;  and  in  '  La 
Favorita '  he  achieved,  perhaps,  his  highest  point 
of  attainment  as  a  dramatic  singer. 

Like  Garcia  and  Nourrit,  Mario  attempted 
'Don  Giovanni, 'and  with  similarly  small  success. 
The  violence  done  to  Mozart's  music  partly 
accounts  for  the  failure  of  tenors  to  appropriate 
this  great  character  ;  Mario  was  unfitted  for  it 
by  nature.  The  reckless  profligate  found  no 
counterpart  in  the  easy  grace  of  his  love- 
making  ;  he  was  too  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  to  realise  for  them  the  idea  of  the  '  Disso- 
luto  Punito.' 

As  a  singer  of  '  romances '  Mario  has  never 
been  surpassed.  The  native  elegance  of  his 
demeanour  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  vocal 
success  in  the  drawing-room ;  for  refinementis 
of  accent  and  pronunciation  create  effects  there 
which  would  be  inappreciable  in  the  larger  space 
of  a  theatre.  Mario  was  not  often  heard  in 
oratorio,  but  he  sang  *  Then  shall  the  righteous,' 
in  *  El\jah,'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1849, 
and  *If  with  all  your  hearts,'  in  the  same  oratorio, 
at  Hereford,  in  1855.  For  the  stage  he  was  bom, 
and  to  the  stage  he  remained  faithful  during  his 
artistic  life.  To  the  brilliance  of  his  success  in 
opera  he  brought  one  great  helping  quality,  the 
eye  for  colour  and  all  the  important  details  of 
costume.  His  figure  on  the  stage  looked  as  if  it 
had  stepped  out  of  the  canvas  of  Titian,  Veronese, 
or  Tintoretto.  Never  was  an  actor  more  har- 
moniously and  beautifully  dressed  for  the 
characters  he  impersonated, — no  mean  advan- 
tage, and  no  slight  indication  of  the  complete 
artistic  temperament. 

For  five -and -twenty  years  Mario  remained 


before  the  public  of  Paris,  London,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  constantly  associated  with  Mme. 
Grisi.  In  the  earlier  years  (1843-46)  of  that 
brilliant  quarter  of  a  century,  he  took  the  place 
of  Bubini  in  the  famous  quartet,  with  Tam- 
burini  and  Lablache ;  this,  however,  did  not 
last  long  ;  and  he  soon  remained  alone  with  the 
sole  remaining  star  of  the  original  constellation, 
Mme.  GrisL  To  this  gifted  prima  donna  Mario 
was  united,  after  the  dissolution  of  her  former 
marriage  ;  and  by  her  he  had  three  daughters. 
He  left  the  stage  in  1867,  and  retired  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  Dec.  11, 1888. 
About  1880  it  became  known  that  he  was  in 
reduced  circumstances,  and  his  friends  got  up  a 
concert  in  London  for  his  benefit.  J.  M. 

MARIONETTE -THEATRE,  a  small  stage 
on  which  puppets,  moved  by  wires  and  strings, 
act  operas,  plays,  and  ballets,  the  songs  or  dia- 
logue being  sung  or  spoken  behind  the  scenes. 
The  repertoires  included  both  serious  and  comic 
pieces,  but  mock-heroic  and  satiric  dramas  were 
the  most  effective.  Puppet-plays,^  in  England 
and  Italy  called  '  fantoccini,'  once  popular  with 
all  classes,  go  back  as  far  as  the  15th  century. 
From  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Punch  was  so  popular  as  to  inspire  Addison 
with  a  Latin  poem,  'Machinae  gestioulantes.' 
In  1713  a  certain  Powell  erected  a  Punch  theatre 
under  the  arcade  of  Covent  Garden,  where  pieces 
founded  on  nursery  rhymes,  such  as  the  '  Babes 
in  the  Wood,'  'Robin  Hood,'  and  'Mother 
Goose,'  were  performed  ;  later  on  they  even 
reached  Shakespeare  and  opera.  About  the  same 
period  Marionette- theatres  were  erected  in  the 
open  spaces  at  Vienna,  and  these  have  reappeared 
from  time  to  time  ever  since.  ^  Prince  Esterhazy, 
at  his  summer  residence,  Esterhdz,  had  a  fantas- 
tically decorated  grotto  for  his  puppet-plays, 
with  a  staff  of  skilled  machinists,  scene-painters, 
play -Wrights,  and  above  all  a  composer,  his 
capellmeister  Haydn,  whose  love  of  humour 
found  ample  scope  in  these  performances.  His 
opera  '  Philemon  und  Baucis '  so  delighted  the 
Empress  Maria  Teresa,  that  by  her  desire  Prince 
Esterhazy  had  the  whole  apparatus  sent  to 
Vienna  for  the  amusement  of  the  Court.  In 
London,  fantoccini  were  playing  between  the 
years  1770  and  1780  at  Hickford's  large  Rooms 
in  Panton  Street,  Haymarket,  Marylebone 
Gardens,  and  in  Piccadilly.  In  Nov.  1791 
Haydn  was  present  at  one  of  these  performances^ 
in  the  elegant  littie  theatre  called  Vari^t^ 
Amusantes,  belonging  to  Lord  Barrymore,  in 
Savile  Row.  He  was  much  interested,  and 
wrote  in  his  diary,  'The  puppets  were  well- 
managed,  the  singers  bad,  but  the  orchestra 
tolerably  good.'  The  playbill  may  be  quoted 
as  a  specimen. 

1  Sm  Strntt'a  gpertt  am4  PattimM  (tT  ths  PrnfU  tf  England, 
London,  1890. 

s  In  1877  BaopMb'a  mnmr  Mttd  athn  Kimd,  and  the  JMiv  dM 
mbHungtn  were  pocf  onned  there  and  elMwlun  tqr  puppcta. 

s  8m  Fokl'a  H9ifin  in  XondOM,  p.  lO. 
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FAHToocnn 
Dancing  and  musio. 


Overtare,  Haydn. 

A  comedy  in  one  act, 

'  Arlequin  valet.' 

Overtore,  PfocinL 

The  Ikvoarite  opera  (5tli 

time) 

'La  buona  Figliuola,' 

the  music  by  Piccini,  Gior- 

daniandSartL 

Leader  of  the  band 


Spanish  Fhndango. 

Ooncertante,  PleyeL 

▲  comedy  in  one  act, 

*  Lea  Petite  Riena,' 

the  music  by  Saochini  and 

PaiMello. 
To  «>nclade  with  a  Pas  de 

deux  4-la-mode 
de  Vestzis  and  HilUsberg. 
Mr.  Mountain. 


Fizst'hautboy :  Sgr.  Fatria. 

To  begin  at  8 ;  the  doors  open  at  7  o'clock. 

The  theatre  is  well  aired  and  iUominated  with  was. 

Refreshments  to  be  had  at  the  Rooms 

of  the  theatre.    Boxes,  5/.    Pit,  8/. 

A  critic  in  TJu  GoMttUtr  says  '.~*8o  well  did  the  motion 

of  the  puppets  agree  with  the  voice  and  tone  of  the 

prompters,  that,  i^r  the  eye  had  been  accustomed  to 

them  for  a  few  minutes,  it  was  difficult  to  remember 

that  they  were  puppets.' 

Fantoocini  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
even  in  these  days.  They  give  opportunity 
for  '  many  a  true  word  to  be  spoken  in  jest ' ; 
they  show  up  the  bad  habits  of  actors,  and 
form  a  mirror  in  which  adults  may  see  a  picture 
of  life  none  the  less  true  for  a  little  distortion. 
[The  vogue  of  the  marionette -theatre  lasted 
longer  in  Italy  (where  it  was  generally  managed 
by  English  performers)  than  elsewhere ;  they 
are  occasionally  still  to  be  seen  there  and  else- 
where, but  the  performances  of  regular  plays  i3 
now  rarer  than  exhibitions  of  single  dancing 
dolls.  At  the  '  Thdfttre  Guignol '  the  same 
kind  of  entertainment  maintained  its  popu- 
larity for  many  years  in  the  Champs  Elys^, 
Paris.]  c.  p.  p. 

MABITANA.  Opera  in  three  acts,  founded 
on  Don  C^r  de  Bazan  ;  words  by  Fitzball, 
musio  by  W.  V.  Wallace.  Produced  at  Drury 
Lane  by  Bunn,  Nov.  15,  1845.  o. 

MARKNEUKIROHEN.  A  smaU  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  which  like  Mittenwald 
in  Bavaria,  and  Mirecourt  in  Lorraine,  is  one 
of  the  principal  centres  for  the  manufSsicture  of 
cheap  modem  bow  and  other  instruments.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  present  flourishing  trade 
was  laid  by  the  foiination  of  a  Guild,  or  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Violin-makers  in  1677,  which 
was  on  a  par,  in  its  exclusiveness  and  discipline, 
with  the  ancient  '  Meistersingers '  and  their 
prototypes  the  'Minnesingers.'  Just  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Mittenwald  industry  was  laid 
by  Mathias  Klotz  in  1684,  so  the  renown  and 
prosperity  which  characterise  the  Markneu- 
kirchen  of  to-day  have  undoubtedly  sprung  from 
this  old  Guild.  A  record  of  the  names  of  the 
original  'Masters'  of  the  art  together  with 
those  subsequently  admitted,  is  to  be  found  in 
The  Arts  anoL  Grafts  hook  of  the  Worshipful 
Guild  of  Fiolinnuikers  of  MarkneuhircJien  which 
extends  from  1677  to  1772,  and  has  been 
translated  into  English.  It  opens  with  the 
words :  *  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Amen  ! '  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the  twelve 
names  of  the  religious  exiles,  principally  jfrom 


Graslitz,  who,  rather  than  renounce  their  worahip 
of  God  in  the  reformed  Lutheran  manner,  left 
their  homes  and  the  perplexities  of  sectauiAii 
bigotry,  and  as  *  Fimdatores,'  or  PioDeefs, 
settled  in  Markneukirchen,  '  under  the  direction 
and  inspiration  of  God.'  The  Ust  opens  with 
the  name  of  Christian  Reichel,  whose  family 
boasted  more  *  Master- workers '  in  the  space  of 
100  years  than  any  other.  In  the  present  day 
this  name  appears  less  prominently  than 
formerly,  a  circumstance  due  to  the  great  fire 
of  1840,  which  drove  the  principal  branches  of 
the  family  to  remove  themselves  and  their 
capital  to  other  lands.  But  though  far  from 
home,  they  still  preserved  a  faithful  attach- 
ment to  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  were 
instrumental  in  enlarging  the  trade  connection 
of  their  native  town  with  foreign  countries. 
In  1851  the  brothers  Reichel  won  the  gold 
medal  in  Tilsit  for  their  gut  strings  manufactured 
there,  and  exhibited  in  London  at  the  first 
International  Exhibition.  Besides  ChristiaJi 
Reichel  the  'Fundatores'  were  his  brother 
Johann  Caspar  Reichel,  and  Caspar  Schonfelder, 
Caspar  Hopf,  Johann  Gottfried  Bopel,  Johann 
Adam  Bopel,  David  Rudest,  Johann  Georg 
Poller,  Johann  Schonfelder,  Johann'  Adam 
Kurzendorffer,  Johann  Georg  Schonfeld,  and 
David  Schonfeld.  The  two  Reichels,  H.  G. 
Poller,  C.  Schonfelder,  and  C.  Hopf  acted  as 
Head  Masters  of  the  Guild. 

After  this  follow  records  of  admissions  down 
to  1772  of  some  seventy  '  Masters '  belonging  to 
some  thirty -one  families,  among  whom  one 
notices  Adam  Yoigt  in  1699,  Christoph  Adam 
Richterin  1708,  ten  Reichels,  eight  Schonfelders 
and  so  on.  A  Master  was  bound  to  own  a 
house,  in  which  his  banquet,  given  on  his 
admission  to  the  Guild,  took  place  at  which  all 
existing  Masters  and  their  wives  were  present. 
The  records  are  often  quaint.  On  the  admis- 
sion of  Johann  Adam  Kumberger  in  1761,  it  is 
recorded  that  'he  had  half  a  mind  to  marry 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Master  Johann  Reichel 
the  elder.  On  this  consideration  the  fees  on 
admission  to  mastership  were  reduced  to  10 
thalers,  16  groschen.  In  the  event  of  his 
neither  marrying  the  lady  under  consideration, 
nor  any  other  Master's  daughter,  the  sum  of  31 
thalers  was  assessed  upon  him  as  a  deferred 
payment'  Vested  interests  were  uppermost  in 
the  considerations  of  this  patriarchal  Guild. 

The  earliest  instruments  made  by  the  Guild 
were  constructed  according  to  the  fundamentary 
rules  which  h&d  been  laid  down  by  Tieffen- 
brugger,  or  Duiffopmgcar,  who  flourished  in 
the  year  1510.  But  later,  as  the  Society  grew 
in  wealth  and  power,  and  the  apprentices  could 
travel  and  see  the  chief  centres  of  instrument 
manufacture  in  Italy,  new  methods  and  ideas 
were  brought  to  the  home  workmen,  who 
gathered  them  up  and  used  them  to  strengthen 
each   his  own    individuality.      They  became 
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possessed  of  valuable  Italian  instraments  which, 
once  recognised  and  used  as  models,  became 
accessible  to  all  the  Arts  and  Craftsmen  in  the 
town,  and  beyond  this,  by  reason  of  their  rule 
of  exacting  a  diploma  work  from  every  new 
candidate  for  membership,  a  certain  standard  of 
artistic  excellence  was  maintained  by  the  Guild. 
This  traditional  spirit  of  original  art  makes 
itself  felt  to  this  day  in  the  studios  of  Mark- 
neukirchen,  where  violins  of  genuine  German 
make  are  constructed,  and  sold  at  high  prices, 
while  in  the  other  factories  are  turned  out  mere 
imitations  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
masters. 

B.  Baohmann:  BeridU  IHbtr  die  Faeh$ekul0  /Or  IiutntmsHtmf 
banttr  in  Markimtkirt^mt  (Marknenklrehan.  18BS).  The  Art$  aitd 
OrafU  Book  of  rJk«  Wonkiitftd  Ouitd  «tf  YioUn^maktn  of  MarJtnmf 
JUrdbcn.  From  the  year  1077  to  the  year  1778.  Bztxacted  and 
analyaed  by  Dr.  Riohard  Petoog.  Tranilatedand  edited  by  Edward 
and  Marianna  Heron -AUen.  (London.  IflM.)  Old  VioUiu,  Bev. 
H.  R.  Haweii.    (London,  1888.)  X,  H-A. 

MARKULL,  Friedbioh  Wilhelm,  bom 
Feb.  17,  1816,  at  Reichenbach  near  Elbing, 
Prussia.  He  studied  composition  and  organ- 
playing  under  Friedrich  Schneider,  at  Dessau  ; 
became  in  1836  principal  organist  at  the  Marien- 
kirche  at  Danzig,  and  conductor  of  the  'Ge- 
sangverein'  there.  MarkuU  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  as  a  pianist,  and  gave  excellent 
concerts  of  chamber  music,  besides  acting  as 
critic  for  the  Damiger  Zeitung.  [His  composi- 
tions include  three  operas,  <M%ja  und  Alpino,' 
or  'Die  bezauberte  Rose'  (1843);  *Der  Konig 
von  Zion  *  (1848) ;  *  Das  Walpurgisfest '  (1866) ; 
two  oratorios,  '  Johannes  der  Taufer '  and  *  Das 
Gedachtniss  der  Entschlafenen,'  produced  by 
Spohr  at  Cassel  in  1856,  the  86th  Psalm, 
several  symphonies,  numerous  works  for  organ, 
voice,  and  piano,  a  'Choralbuch'  (1845),  and 
arrangements.]  H.  s.  o. 

MARPURG,  Fbiedrich  Wilhelm,  eminent 
writer  on  music,  born  Nov.  21,  1718,  at  Mar- 
purgshof,  near  Seehausen,  in  Brandenburg.  [The 
date  of  birth  was  discovered  in  the  registers  of 
Seehof  in  Wendemark  by  Dr.  W.  Thamhayn 
(see  the  QtLeilen^Lexikon),]  Little  is  known  of 
his  musical  education,  as  Gerber  gives  no  details, 
although  Marpurg  furnished  him  with  the 
history  of  his  life.  Spazier  (Leipzig  mtuik, 
Zeitung,  ii.  553)  says  that  in  1746  he  was 
secretary  to  General  Rothenburg  [or  Bodenberg] 
in  Paris,  and  there  associated  with  Voltaire, 
Maupertuis,  D'Alembert,  and  Rameau ;  and 
Eberhard  remarks  that  his  acquaintance  with 
good  society  would  account  for  his  refined 
manners  and  his  tact  in  criticism.  The  absence 
in  his  works  of  personality  and  of  fine  writing, 
then  so  common  with  musical  authors,  is  the 
more  striking  as  he  had  great  command  of 
language  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  discussion. 
His  active  pen  was  exercised  in  almost  all 
branches  of  music — composition,  theory,  criti- 
cism, and  history.  Of  his  theoretical  works 
the  most  celebrated  are — the  Handbuch  hey  dem 
Oeneralbasse  vmd  der  Composition,  founded  on 


Rameau's  system  (3  parts,  1755-62,  Berlin); 
Der  crUiache  Miisicus  an  der  /S'pretf  (Berlin,  1750), 
containing,  on  p.  129,  a  lucid  explanation  of  the 
old  Church  Modes ;  the  Anleitvmg  vwr  Singe- 
eomposilion  (Berlin,  1758),  and  the  Anleitvng 
zur  Jfusik  (Berlin,  1763),  both  still  popular: 
the  Kv/nat  das  Clavier  zu  apielen  (1750)  ;  the 
Versueh  iiber  die  muaikalische  Temperalwr 
(Breslau,  1776),  a  controversial  pamphlet  in- 
tended to  prove  that  Kimberger's  so-called 
fundamental  bass  was  merely  an  interpolated 
bass ;  and  the  Ahhandlung  von  der  Fuge,  62 
plates  (Berlin,  1753-54 ;  2nd  edition,  1806  ; 
French,  Berlin,  1756),  a  masterly  summary  of 
the  whole  science  of  counterpoint  at  that  period, 
with  the  solitary  defect  that  it  is  illustrated  by 
a  few  short  examples,  instead  of  being  treat^ 
in  connection  with  composition.  This  Marpurg 
intended  to  remedy  by  publishing  a  collection 
of  fugues  by  well-known  authors,  with  analyses, 
but  he  only  issued  the  first  part  (Berlin,  1768). 
Of  his  critical  works  the  most  important  is  the 
JTistorixh'kritische  Beytrdge,  5  vols.  (Berlin, 
1754-7  8).  Among  the  historical  may  be  specified 
a  MS.  Emiwrwrf  einer  Oeaehichte  der  Oiyel,  of 
which  Gerber  gives  the  table  of  contents  ;  and 
the  Kriiische  Einleitimg  in  die  Oeachichte  der 
,  .  .  MiLsik  (Berlin,  1759).  A  jeu  dP esprit, 
Legende  einiger  MusikJieiligen  von  Simeon 
Metaphrastes  dem  Jungeren  (Cologne,  1786), 
appeared  under  a  pseudonym.  Of  compositions 
he  published,  besides  collections  of  contemporary 
music,  '6  Sonaten  fiir  das  Cembalo  '(Nuremberg, 
1756)  ;  '  Fughe  e  capricci '  (Berlin,  1777)  ;  and 
*  Yersuch  in  figurirten  Choralen,'  vols.  1  and  2  ; 
'  Musikalisches  Archiv,'  an  elucidation  of  the 
Eistorisch-hritische  Beylrdge,  was  announced, 
but  did  not  appear.  [Other  works  and  editions 
are  given  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon.'] 

Marpurg  died  May  22,  1795,  in  Berlin,  where 
he  had  been  director  of  the  government  lottery 
from  1768.  f.  g. 

MARRIAGE    OF    FIGARO.      See    NozzK 

DI  FiGABO. 

MARSCHALL,  Samuel.    See  Makeschall. 

MARSCHNER,  Heinrioh  August,  cele- 
brated German  opera -composer,  bom  August 
16,  1795,  at  Zittau  in  Saxony.  He  began  to 
compose  sonatas,  Lieder,  dances,  and  even 
orchestral  music,  with  no  further  help  than  a 
few  hints  from  various  musicians  with  whom 
his  beautiful  soprano  voice  and  his  pianoforte- 
playing  brought  him  into  contact.  As  he  grew 
up  he  obtained  more  systematic  instruction  from 
Schicht  of  Leipzig,  whither  he  went  in  1813  to 
study  law.  Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Rochlitz,  who  induced  him  to  adopt  music 
as  a  profession.  In  1816  he  travelled  with 
Count  Thaddaus  von  Amad^e,  a  Hungarian,  to 
Pressburg  and  Vienna,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Eozeluch  and  of  Beethoven, 
who  ia  said  to  have  advised  him  to  compose 
sonatas,   symphonies,    eta,    for   practice.     In 
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Preflsburg  he  oomposed  <Der  EyfihaoMrberg/ 
'  Saidor/  '  Hemrich  IV.  and  Aubign^'  Weber 
prodaoed  the  lut  at  Dresden,  July  19,  1820, 
and  Maischner  was  in  oonaeqaence  appointed 
in  1823  joint-capellmeister  with  Weber  and 
Morlacohi  of  the  German  and  Italian  Opera 
there.  He  was  appointed  musikdirector  in 
1824,  but  resigned  on  Weber's  death  in  1826, 
and  after  travelling  for  some  time,  settled 
in  1827  at  Leipzig  as  capellmeiBter  of  the 
theatre.  Here  he  prodaoed  'Der  Yampyr' 
(March  28,  1828),  his  first  romantic  opera,  to  a 
libretto  by  his  brother-in-law  Wohlbriick,  the 
saocess  of  which  was  enormous  in  spite  of  its 
repalsive  subject  In  London  it  was  prodaoed, 
August  25,  1829,  in  English,  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  ran  for  sixty  nights,  and  Marschner  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  compose  an  English 
opera,  when  Govent  Garden  Theatre  was  burnt 
down.  His  success  here  doubtless  led  to  his 
dedicating  his  opera  'Des  Falkner's  Braut'  to 
King  William  IV.,  in  return  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  gracious  letter  and  a  golden  box  in 
1833.  His  attention  having  been  turned  to 
English  literature,  his  next  opera,  '  Der  Templer 
und  die  Jiidin '  (produced  at  Leipzig,  Dec.  1829), 
was  composed  to  a  libretto  constructed  by  him- 
self and  Wohlbriick  from  'Ivanhoe.'  The 
freshness  and  melody  of  the  music  ensured  its 
success  at  the  time,  but  the  libretto,  disjointed 
and  overloaded  wiUi  purely  epic  passages  which 
merely  serve  to  hinder  the  action,  killed  the 
music.  In  1881  Marschner  was  appointed 
Court  Capellmeister  at  Hanover,  where  he  pro- 
duced «Hana  Heiling'  (May  24,  1838)  to  a 
libretto  by  Eduard  Devrient,  which  had  been 
urgpd  upon  Mendelssohn  in  1827  (Devrient's 
BecolUctions,  p.  40).  This  opera  is  Marschner's 
masterpiece.  Its  success  was  instantaneous  and 
universal,  and  it  retains  to  this  day  an  honour- 
able place  at  all  the  principal  theatres  of 
Germany.  In  1836  it  was  performed  under  his 
own  direction  at  Copenhagen  with  marked 
success,  and  he  was  offered  the  post  of  General- 
musikdirector  in  Denmark,  an  honour  which 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  on  his  return  to 
Hanover  induced  him  to  decline.  After  *  Hans 
Heiling' — owing  chiefly  to  differences  with  the 
management  of  the  theatre — Marschner  com- 
posed little  for  the  stage,  and  that  little  has 
not  survived.  He  was  pensioned,  with  the  title 
of  Generalmusikdirector,  in  1859,  and  died  at 
Hanover,  Dec.  14,  1861.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  him  at  Hanover  in  1877.  Besides 
the  operas  already  mentioned  he  composed 
'  Schon  Ell '  (incidental  music)  (L822)  ;  '  Der 
Holzdieb '  (Dresden,  1825) ;  *  Lucretia '  (Danzig, 
1826)  ;  'Des  Falkner's  Braut'  (Leipzig,  1882  ; 
Berlin,  1838);  *Der  Babu'  (Hanover,  1887); 
*Das  Schloss  am  Aetna'  (Berlin,  1838); 
*  Adolf  von  Nassau '  (Hanover,  1843)  ;  '  Austin ' 
(1851).  He  also  composed  incidental  music 
for  von  Kleist's  pUy  'Die  Hennannsschlacht,' 


and  published  over  180  works  of  all  kinds  and 
descriptions  ;  but  principally  lieder  for  one  and 
more  voices,  still  popular  ;  and  choruses  for 
men's  voices,  many  of  which  are  excellent  and 
great  &vourites.  An  overture,  embodjring 
'God  save  the  King,'  is  mentioned  as  being 
performed  in  London  at  a  concert  on  the 
occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(now  King  Edward  VIL),  Jan.  25,  1842. 

As  a  dramatic  composer  of  the  Romantic 
school,  Marschner  ranks  next  to  Weber  and 
Spohr,  but  it  is  with  the  former  that  his  name 
is  most  intimately  connected,  though  he  was 
never  a  pupil  of  Weber's.  The  strong  similarity 
between  their  dispositions  and  gifts,  the  harmo- 
nious way  in  which  they  worked  together,  and 
the  cordial  affection  they  felt  for  each  other, 
are  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  music. 
Marschner's  favourite  subjects  were  ghosts  and 
demons,  whose  uncanny  revels  he  delineated 
with  extraordinary  power,  but  this  gloomy  side 
of  his  character  was  relieved  by  a  real  love  of 
nature  and  out-door  life,  especially  in  its  lighter 
and  more  humorous  characteristics.  He  worked 
with  extreme  rapidity,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  his  scores  abound  in  enharmonic 
modulations,  and  his  orchestration  is  unusually 
brilliant  and  elaborate.  Such  facility  argues 
an  inexhaustible  store  of  melody,  and  a  perfect 
mastery  of  the  technical  part  of  composi- 
tion. A.  M. 

MARSEILLAISE,  LA.  The  words  and  music 
of  this  popular  French  hynm  are  the  composition 
of  Claude  Joseph  Rouo£T  de  Lisle,  a  captain 
of  engineers,  who  was  quartered  at  Strasbuig 
when  the  volunteers  of  the  Bas  Rhin  received 
orders  to  join  Luckner's  army.  Dietrich,  the 
Mayor  of  Strasbuig,  having,  in  the  course  of  a 
discussion  on  the  war,  regretted  that  the  young 
soldiers  had  no  patriotic  song  to  sing  as  they 
marched  out,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  who  was  of  the 
party,  returned  to  his  lodgings,'  and  in  a  fit  of 
enthusiasm  composed,  during  the  night  of  April 
24,  1792,  the  words  and  music  of  the  song  which 
has  immortalised  his  name.  With  his  violin 
he  picked  out  the  first  strains  of  this  inspiriting 
and  truly  martial  melody ;  but  being  only  an 
amateur,  he  unfortunately  added  a  symphony 
which  jars  strangely  with  the  vigorous  character 
of  the  hymn  itself.  The  following  copy  of  the 
original  edition,  printed  by  Dannbach  of  Stras- 
burg  under  the  title  'Chant  de  guerre  pour 
I'arm^e  du  Rhin,  d^di^  au  Marshal  Lukner' 
(««),  will  be  interesting  from  its  containing  the 
symphony,  which  has  been  since  suppressed, 
and  from  an  obvious  typographical  error,  the 
crotchet  marked  ♦  being  evidently  intended  for 
a  quaver. 

The  'Chant  de  Guerre'  was  sung  in  Diet- 
rich's house  on  April  25,  copied  and  arranged 
for  a  military  band  on  the  following  day,  and 
performed  by  the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale 

1  In  the  Malaon  BOekel.  No.  IS,  Gxude  Bus. 
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at  a  review  on  Sunday,  the  29th.  On  June 
25  a  singer  named  Mireur  sang  it  at  a  civic 
banquet  at  Marseilles  with  so  much  effect  that  it 
was  immediately  printed,  and  distributed  to  the 
volunteers  of  the  battalion  just  starting  for 
Paris.  They  entered  Paris  on  July  80,  sing- 
ing their  new  hymn  ;  and  with  it  on  their 
lips  they  marched  to  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries 
on  August  10,  1792.  From  that  day  the 
'Chant  de  guerre  pour  I'arm^e  du  Rhin'  was 
called  '  Chanson '  or  *  Chant  des  Marseillais, '  and, 
finally,  *  La  Marseillaise.'  The  people,  shouting 
it  in  the  streets,  probably  altered  a  note  or  two  ; 
the  musicians,  Edelmann,  Gr^try,  and  most  of  all 
Gossec,  in  their  accompaniments  for  pianoforte 
and  orchestra,  greatly  enriched  the  harmonies, 
and  soon  the  '  Marseillaise,'  in  the  form  we  have 
it  now  (which  need  hardly  be  quoted),  was 
known  fh>m  one  end  of  France  to  tiie  other. 

The  original  edition  contained  only  six  coup- 
lets ;  the  seventh  was  added  when  it  was  drama- 
tised for  the  Fdte  of  the  F^^ration,  in  order  to 
complete  the  characters — an  old  man,  a  soldier, 
a  wife,  and  a  child — among  whom  the  verses 


were  distributed.  Rouget  de  Lisle  had  been 
cashiered  for  expressing  disapproval  of  the  events 
of  August  10,  and  was  then  in  prison,  from 
which  he  was  only  released  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  on  the  ninth  Thermidor  (July  28), 
1794.  The  following  fine  stanza  for  the  child 
was  accordingly  supplied  by  Dubois,  editor  of 
the  Journal  de  LitUrature  : — 

Nona  entrerons  dans  la  curi^re, 
Quand  nos  alnte  n'y  seront  plus ; 
Notui  7  trouverons  leur  pousaiftre 
Bt  la  txBce  de  leun  vertus. 
Bien  moins  Jalouz  de  lenr  rarvivre 
Que  de  partager  leur  cercueil, 
NouB  auroDB  le  sublime  orgueil 
De  lea  venger  on  de  les  suivre. 

Dubois  also  proposed  to  alter  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  sixth  stanza : — 


to 


Qvs  tes  ennemis  explnnts 

Voieni  ton  triomphe  et  notre  gloire 

Dans  tes  ennemis  en>irant8 
Vois  ton  triomphe  et  notre  gloire. 


These  are  minute  details,  but  no  fact  connected 
with  this  most  celebrated  of  Fi-ench  national 
airs  is  uninteresting. 

That  Rouget  de  Lisle  was  the  author  of  the 
words  of  the  'Marseillaise'  has  never  been 
doubted — indeed  Louis  Philippe  conferred  a 
pension  upon  him  ;  but  it  has  been  denied  over 
and  over  again  that  he  composed  the  music 
Strange  to  say,  Castil-Blaze(see  J/oZi^e  mttsicieiif 
voL  ii.  pp.  452-464),  who  should  have  recognised 
the  vigour  and  dash  so  characteristic  of  the 
French,  declared  it  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
German  hymn. 

In  F.  K.  Meyer's  Versailler  Brie/e  (Berlin, 
1872)  there  is  an  article  upon  the  origin  of  the 
'Marseillaise,'  in  which  it  ia  stated  that  the  tune 
is  the  same  as  that  to  which  the  Yolkslied 
'  Stand  ich  auf  hohen  Bergen '  is  sung  in  Upper 
Bavaria.  The  author  of  the  article  heard  it 
sung  in  1842  by  an  old  woman  of  seventy,  who 
informed  him  that  it  was  a  very  old  tune,  and 
that  she  had  learnt  it  from  her  mother  and 
grandmother.  The  tune  is  also  said  to  exist  in 
the  Credo  of  a  MS.  Mass  composed  by  Holtz- 
mann  in  1776,  which  is  preserved  in  the  parish 
church  of  Meersbui^.  (See  the  OarUnlaube  for 
1861,  p.  256.)  Subsequent  inquiry  (August 
1879)  on  the  spot  from  the  curate  of  Meersburg 
has  proved  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  story. 

F^tis,  in  1863,  asserted  that  the  music  was 
the  work  of  a  composer  named  Navoigille,  and 
reinforces  his  statement  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  BiographU  Univeraelle,  Geoi^es  Kastner 
(Bevue  et  Gazette  Musicale^  Paris,  1848)  and 
several  other  writers,  including  the  author  of  this 
article  (see  Chouquet's  L'Art  MusuxUt  Sept.  8, 
1864-March  9,  1866),  have  clearly  disproved 
these  allegations ;  and  the  point  was  finally 
settled  by  a  pamphlet.  La  ViriU  sur  la  patemitS 
de  la  Marseillaiae  (Paris,  1865),  written  by  A. 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  nephew  of  the  composer,  which 
contains  precise  information  and  documentary 
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evidence,  establishing  Bouget  de  Lisle's  claim 
beyond  a  doubt  The  controversy  is  examined 
at  length  by  Loqnin  in  Les  m&odies  populairt* 
de  la  France,  Paris,  1879.  The  'Marseillaise' 
has  been  often  made  use  of  by  composers.  Of 
these,  two  may  be  dted — Salieri,  in  the  opening 
chorus  of  his  opera,  'Palmira'  (1795),  and 
Grison,  in  the  introduction  to  the  oratorio 
'Esther'  (still  in  MS.),  both  evidently  inten- 
tional. Schumann  slyly  alludes  to  it  in  the 
'  Faschingsschwank  aus  Wien,'  uses  it  in  his 
song  of  the  Two  Grenadiers  with  magnificent 
effect,  and  also  introduces  it  in  his  Overture 
to  '  Hermann  und  Dorothea.' 

A  picture  by  Pils,  representing  Bouget  de  Lisle 
singing  the  'Marseillaise,'  is  well  known  from 
the  engraving.  [The  best  account  of  the  song 
is  to  be  found  in  Tiersot's  Chanaon  PirptUaire, 
pp.  281-286.]  G.  c. 

MARSH,  Alphonso,  son  of  Robert  Marsh, 
one  of  the  musicians  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I., 
was  baptized  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
Jan.  28,  1627.  He  was  appointed  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Boyal  in  1660.  Songs  composed 
by  him  appear  in  'The  Treasury  of  Musick* 
(1669),  'Choice  Ayres  and  Dialogues'  (1676), 
and  other  publications  of  the  time.  He  died 
April  9,1681.  His  son  Alphonso  was  admitted 
a  Gentleman  of  theChapel  Royal,  April  26, 1676. 
Songs  by  him  are  contained  in  '  The  Theater  of 
Music'  (1685-87),  'The  Banquet  of  Musick' 
(1688-92),  and  other  publications.  He  died 
April  5,  1692,  and  was  buried  April  9,  in  the 
west  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,   w.  h.  h. 

MARSH,  John,  bom  at  Dorking,  1752,  a 
distinguished  amateur  composer  and  performer 
[was  articled  to  a  solicitor  at  Romsey  in  1768], 
resided  at  Salisbury  (1776-81),  Canterbury 
(1781-86),  and  Chichester  (1787-1828),  in  each 
of  which  places  he  led  the  band  at  the  subscrip- 
tion concerts  and  occasionally  officiated  for  the 
cathedral  and  church  organists.  He  composed 
two  services,  many  anthems,  chants,  and  psalm 
tunes,  glees,  songs,  symphonies,  overtures, 
quartets,  etc.,  and  organ  and  pianoforte  music, 
besides  treatises  on  harmony,  thorough-bass, 
etc.  He  died  in  1 828.  A  fully  detailed  account 
of  his  career  is  given  in  the  Dietionary  of 
Musicians^  1 824,  but  it  does  not  possess  sufficient 
interest  to  be  repeated  here.  w.  h.  h. 

MARSHALL,  William,  a  Scottish  musician, 
bom  at  Fochabers  in  Banffshire,  Dec.  27,  1748. 
As  a  boy  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  rising,  during  a  thirty  years'  residence 
in  the  family,  to  the  posts  of  butler,  house- 
steward,  and  factor.  He  taught  himself  the 
violin,  and  became  the  best  amateur  performer 
of  his  day.  His  compositions,  which  are  Strath- 
speys and  a  similar  class  of  Scottish  violin 
music,  have  been  held  in  much  favour,  the  best 
known  being  'The  Marquis  of  Huntley's,'  and 
'Miss  Admiral  Gordon's '  Strathspeys ;  the  latter 
being  the  air  to  which  Bums  wrote  '  Of  a'  the 


airts  the  wind  can  blaw.'  He  married  in  1773, 
and  had  a  family,  dying  in  his  85th  year  at 
Dandaleith,  May  29,  18S8.  A  number  of  his 
compositions  appear  in  the  Gow  publicatioiia, 
but  Stewart  of  Edinburgh  issued  a  couple  of 
small  collections  of  his  Strathspeys  in  1 7 8 1 .  A 
third  and  much  fuller  collection  was  published 
in  1822  and  a  later  one,  after  his  death,  in  1847. 
An  excellent  portrait  of  Marshall  is  extant,  en- 
graved by  Turner  ;  it  is  reproduced  in  The  Glen 
Colledum  ofScoUish  Dance  Mueic,  book  ii.,  1 895, 
where  there  is  also  much  interesting  informatiafi 
concerning  him.  f.  k. 

MARSHALL,  William,  Mu8.D.,  son  of 
William  Marshall  of  Oxford,  music-seller,  bom 
there  1806,  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 
under  John  Stafford  Smith  and  William  Hawee^ 
He  was  appointed  organist  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1825,  and  was  also  organist  of  All  Saints' 
Church  from  1889.  He  graduated  as  Mu&B. 
Dec.  7,  1826,  and  Mus.D.  Jan.  14,  1840.  He 
resigned  his  Oxford  appointments  in  1846,  and 
afterwards  became  organist  of  St  Mary's  Church, 
Kidderminster.  He  was  author  of  The  Art  <^ 
Reading  Church  Music  (1842),  the  composer  of 
some  church  music  and  songs,  and  editor  (jointly 
with  Alfred  Bennett)  of  a  collection  of  chants, 
1829,  and  also  editor  of  a  book  of  words  of 
anthems,  1840,  fourth  edition,  1862.  He  died 
at  Handsworth,  August  17,  1875. 

His  younger  brother,  Charles  Ward  Mar- 
shall, bom  1808,  about  1835  appeared,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Manvers,  on  the  London 
stage  as  a  tenor  singer,  with  success.  In  1842 
he  quitted  the  theatre  for  concert  and  oratorio 
singing,  in  which  he  met  with  greater  success. 
After  1847  he  withdrew  from  public  life.  He 
died  at  Islington,  Feb.  22,  1874.         w.  h.  h. 

MABSICK,  Martin  Pierre  Joseph,  violin- 
ist, was  bom  on  March  9,  1848,  at  Jupille, 
near  Li^.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  entered 
the  Li^ge  Conservatoire,  studying  under  Desir^ 
Heynberg,  and  gaining,  two  years  later,  the  first 
prize  in  the  preparatory  class.  In  1864  he 
secured  the  gold  medal  of  the  institution  for 
'  exceptional  merit.'  In  the  following  year  and 
until  1867  he  was  pupil  of  Leonard  (violin)  and 
Kufferath  (composition),  and  in  1868-69  of 
Massart  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  the  expense 
of  his  musical  training  being  defrayed  by  a 
music-loving  lady  of  distinction.  In  1870-71 
he  was  the  recipient  of  a  stipend  from  the 
Belgian  government,  and  was  enabled  to  proceed 
to  Berlin  to  study  under  Joachim.  Thus  ex- 
ceptionally equipped,  he  made  a  successful 
d^but,  in  1873,  at  the  'Concerts  populaires'  in 
Paris,  travelled  a  good  deal  in  various  European 
countries,  founded  a  Quartet  at  Paris  in  1877 
with  B^my,  Yon  Waefelghem,  and  Delsart,  and 
in  1892  was  appointed  violin  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  succession  to  Massart.  In 
1895-96  he  toured  in  the  United  States,  and 
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has  occasionally  visited  England,  but  without 
achieving  in  either  country  a  great  popular 
success.  The  possessor  of  a  faultless  technique, 
a  good  all-round  musician,  and  by  no  means 
lacking  in  fire,  his  playing  does  not  indicate  a 
passion  for  beauty  such  as  one  marks  in  a  great 
genius  of  the  violin.  His  compositions  include 
three  concertos  and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces 
for  the  violin.  w.  w.  c. 

MARSON,  Geoboe,  called  Mu8.B.  (although 
no  trace  of  his  degree  is  to  be  found),  con- 
tributed to  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1601, 
the  live-part  madrigal  *  The  nimphes  and  shep- 
heards.'  He  composed  services  and  anthems, 
some  of  which  are  still  extant  in  MS.    w.  h.  h. 

MARTEAU,  Henri,  Professor  of  the  Violin 
at  the  Geneva  Conservatoire,  born  at  Rheims, 
March  SI,  1874.  His  father  was  an  amateur 
violinist  and  President  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Rheims ;  his  mother,  an  accomplished 
pianist,  a  pupil  of  Madame  Schumann.  Sivori 
first  discovered  Henri  Marteau's  talent,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  violin,  at  the  same  time 
persuading  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  study 
it  as  a  profession.  His  first  master  was  Bunzl, 
a  pupil  of  Molique,  his  second,  L^nard.  In 
1884,  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  he  appeared 
under  Richter  at  the  Vienna  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land ;  in  the  year  following  he  was  chosen  by 
Gounod  to  play  the  violin  obbligato  of  a  piece 
composed  for  the  Joan  of  Arc  Centenary  cele- 
bration at  Rheims.  In  July  1888  he  appeared 
at  a  Richter  concert  in  London.  In  1892  he 
gained  the  first  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
and  Massenet  wrote  a  concerto  expressly  for  him. 
He  toured  in  America  with  success  in  1893 
and  1898,  and  in  Russia  in  1897-99.  Having 
studied  composition  with  Theodore  Dubois,  he 
brought  out  a  cantata,  <La  voix  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,'  for  soprano,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  in 
1896.  Baker's  Biog.  Did.  of  MtLsicians ;  Henry 
O.  Lahee's  Famotts  Violinists  of  To-day  arui 
Yesterday f  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1899.       e.  h-a. 

MARTEL6,  and  MARTELLATO  (Ital.), 
from  marteUr  and  martellare,  to  *  hammer ' ;  said 
of  notes  struck  or  sung  with  especial  force,  and 
left  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  due  to  them. 
Notes  dashed,  dotted,  or  emphasised  by  >  or/z., 
are  Martel^  or  Martellate  in  execution.  The 
term  Martellement  is  sometimes  employed  for 
acciaocatura.  j.  h. 

In  violin,  violoncello,  and  viola  music  this 
sign  is  used  to  indicate  a  detached  hammered 
style  of  bowing.  The  effect  is  usually  produced 
by  a  series  of  short  quick  up  and  down  strokes 
at  the  point  of  the  bow,  without  allowing  the 
bow  to  leave  the  strings.  The  stick  is  held 
firmly,  and  the  thumb  pressed  in  the  direction 
of  the  index  finger,  as  each  note  is  played. 
The  arm  should  remain  quite  loose,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  a  stronger  pressure  to 
the  up  bow  than  the  down  bow,  or  else  the 
VOL.  Ill 


Martel^  will  become  uneven.  C.  Schroeder's 
Catechism  of  Violin  Flaying  (Leipzig,  1889  ; 
London,  1895)  ;  Carl  Courvoisier's  Techmque  of 
Violin  Flaying  (Cologne,  1878 ;  London,  1880) ; 
H.  W.  and  G.  Gresswell's  ffow  to  Flay  the  Fiddle 
(London,  1886).  o.  r. 

MARTHA.  Opera  in  three  acts  ;  music  by 
Flotow.  Produced  at  Vienna,  Nov.  25,  1847. 
It  was  an  extension  of  Lady  Henriette,  in 
which  Flotow  had  only  a  third  share.  The 
alterations  in  the  book  are  said  to  have  been 
made  by  St.  Georges,  and  translated  into  German 
by  Friedrich.  It  was  produced  in  Italian  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  'Marta,'  July  1,  1858  ;  in 
English  at  Drury  Lane,  Oct.  11,  1858,  and  in 
French  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  Dec.  16,  1866. 
The  air  of  *The  Last  Rose  of  Summer'  is  a 
prominent  motif  in  this  opera.  o. 

MARTIN,  Sir  George  Clement,  bom  Sept. 
11, 1844,  atLambourne,  Berks,  received  instruc- 
tion in  organ-playing  from  Mr.  J.  Pearson  and 
Sir  John  (then  Dr.)  Stainer,  also  in  composition 
from  the  latter  during  the  time  he  was  organist 
there  at  the  parish  church.  He  was  appointed 
private  organist  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  at 
Dalkeith,  in  1871  ;  Master  of  the  Choristers,  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  in  1874,  deputy  organist  at 
the  same  on  the  death  of  George  Cooper  in  1876, 
and  organist  on  the  resignation  of  Stainer  in 
1888.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Mus. B. ,  Oxon. , 
in  1868,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Organists  in 
1875,  and  Mus.D.  (degree  conferred  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  in  1883,  and  was 
appointed  the  same  year  teacher  of  the  organ 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  which  post  he 
has  since  resigned.  His  compositions  include 
Morning  and  Evening  Communion  and  Evening 
Service  in  C  for  voices  and  orchestra ;  Com- 
munion Service  in  A,  Magnificat  and  Nunc 
Dimittis  in  A,  for  the  same ;  the  same  in  B\^ 
for  voices,  organ,  and  military  band  ;  the  same 
in  G  for  voices  and  orchestra ;  7  anthems ;  also  a 
variety  of  compositions  for  parochial  use  ;  songs, 
part-songs,  etc.  His  most  important  work  is  the 
*  Te  Deum '  sung  on  the  steps  of  St.  Paul's  at  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  1897,  shortly 
after  which  event  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  (See  MusicaX  Times  for  July 
1897,  p.  441.)  A.  0. 

MARTIN,  George  William,  bom  March  8, 
1 828,  received  his  early  musical  education  in  the 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  under  William 
Hawes.  He  was  professor  of  music  at  the 
Normal  College  for  Army  Schoolmasters  ;  music 
master  at  St.  John's  Training  College,  Battersea 
(1845-58),  and  oi^nist  of  Christ  Church, 
Battersea,  in  1849.  He  composed  many  glees, 
madrigals,  and  part-songs,  for  some  of  which 
he  was  awarded  prizes,  and  edited  and  pub- 
lished cheap  arrangements  of  the  popular 
oratorios  and  other  works  of  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  others.  For  some  years  he  directed  per- 
formances given  under  the  name  of  the  National 
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Choral  Society,  which  was  b^gun  in  1860.  He 
had  an  aptitude  for  training  choirs  of  school 
children,  and  conducted  many  public  perform- 
ances by  them.  He  edited  the  Journal  of  Pari 
Music  in  1861-62,  and  did  much  to  make  good 
muaio  popular.  He  died  in  great  poverty  at 
Bolingbroke House  Hospital,  Wandsworth,  April 
16,  1881.  w.  H.  H. 

MARTIN,  Jonathan,  bom  1716,  was  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  CrofL 
On  quitting  the  choir  he  was  placed  under  Thomas 
Roseingrave  for  instraction  on  the  organ,  and 
soon  attained  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  act 
as  deputy  for  his  master  at  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  for  Weldon  at  the  Chapel  BoyaL 
On  June  21,  1736,  he  was  admitted  oi^ganist  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  on  the  death  of  Weldon,  and 
promised  '  to  compose  anthems  or  services  for 
the  use  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel,  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  Subdean  for  the  time  being.' 
Probably  he  was  never  called  upon  to  fulfil  his 
promise,  as  his  only  known  composition  is  a  song 
in  Bowe's  tragedy,  'Tamerlane,'  'To  thee,  O 
gentle  sleep. '  He  died  of  consumption,  April  4, 
1737,  and  was  buried  April  9,  in  the  west  cloister 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  w.  h.  h. 

MARTIN  Y  SOLAR,  Vicbnte,  bom  at 
Valencia  about  1754  (whence  he  was  known  in 
Italy  as  '  Lo  Spagnuolo '),  was  a  choir-boy  in 
the  cathedral  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards 
organist  at  Alicante.  On  the  advice  of  an 
Italian  singer,  named  Giuglietti,  he  went  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  commissioned  to  write  an 
opera  for  the  next  Carnival.  His  '  Ifigenia  in 
Aulide'  was  accordingly  brought  out  in  1781. 
Soon  after  this  he  produced  a  new  opera, 
'Astartea,'  in  Lucca,  as  well  as  a  ballet,  'La 
Regina  di  Golconda.'  In  1783  '  La  Donna  fes- 
teggiata'  and  '  L'aocorta  cameriera'  were  brought 
out  at  Turin,  and  in  the  following  year  '  Iper- 
mestra '  at  Rome.  In  1785  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Da  Ponte, 
who  wrote  for  him  the  libretto  of '  II  burbero  di 
buon'cuore,'  produced  Jan.  4,  1786.  Here  as 
elsewhere  he  speedily  became  the  fashion,  his 
operas,  '  La  capriociosa  corretta,'  '  L'  arbore  di 
Diana, '  and '  Una  cosa  rara '  following  one  another 
in  quick  succession.  This  last  work,  produced 
Nov.  11,  1786,  for  a  time  threw  'Figaro' 
(produced  six  months  before)  into  the  shade. 
[See  Mozart.]  In  the  autumn  of  the  follow- 
ing year  '  Don  Juan '  appeared,  and  Martin 
unwittingly  obtained  immortality  at  the  hands 
of  his  rival,  since  a  theme  from  '  Una  cosa  rara ' 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  second  finale  of 
Mozart's  masterpiece.  (See  also  Kochel's  Cata- 
logue, pp.  582,  588.)  In  1788  Martin  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Italian  Opera  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  brought  out  '  Gli  sposi  in 
contrasto,'  and  a  cantata  'II  sogno.'  In  1801 
the  fashion  for  Italian  opera  passed  away  for  a 
time,  and  a.French  opera  took  its  place.  Martin, 
thus  deprived  of  his  post,  employed  the  rest 


of  his  lifs  in  teaching.  He  died  in  May  1810.^ 
A  maas,  a  *  Domine  salvum  fao,'  and  another 
opera  'L'ile  de  I'amour,'  are  mentioned  in  tha 
Q%uUen'Lexikon,  and  the  latter  is  stated  to  baTV 
been  produced  in  Florence  about  1784.       m. 

MARTINES,  or  MARTINEZ,  Mariahmx, 
daughter  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  tlia 
Pope's  Nuncio,  bora  May  4,  1744,  at  Vienna. 
Metastasio,  a  great  friend  of  her  father's,  lived 
for  nearly  half  a  century  with  the  family,  and 
undertook  her  education.  Haydn,  then  young, 
poor,  and  unknown,  occupied  a  wretched  garret 
in  the  same  house,  and  taught  her  the  harpsi- 
chord, while  Porpora  gave  her  lessons  in  singing 
and  composition,  her  general  cultivation  being 
under  Metastasio's  own  care.  Of  these  advan- 
tages she  made  good  use.  Burney,  who  knew 
her  in  1 772,'  speiJcs  of  her  in  the  highest  terms, 
specially  praising  her  singing ;  and  she  also 
won  the4dmiration  of  both  Hasse  and  Gerbert. 
After  the  death  of  the  parents,  and  of  Meta- 
stasio, who  left  them  well  oif,  she  and  her  sistar 
gave  evening  parties,  which  were  frequented  by 
all  the  principal  artists.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  Kelly  ^  heard  Marianne  play  a  4 -hand 
sonata  of  Mozart's  with  the  composer.  Latterly 
Marianne  devoted  herself  to  teaching  talented 
pupils.  In  1773  she  was  made  a  member  oi 
the  Musical  Academy  of  Bologna.  In  1782, 
the  Tonkiinstler  Societat  performed  her  oratorio 
'  Isacco,'  to  Metastasio's  words.  She  also  com- 
posed another  oratorio, '  Santa  Elena  al  Cal vario, ' 
a  mass,  and  other  sacred  music ;  Psalm,  to 
Metastasio's  Italian  translation,  for  four  and 
eight  voices ;  solo-motets,  arias,  and  cantatas, 
concertos,  overtures,  and  symphonies,  and 
harpsichord  sonatas,  two  of  which  were  reprinted 
by  £.  Pauer.  The  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde  possesses  the  autographs  of  many  of 
these  works.  Marianne  expired  on  Dec  13, 
1812,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  her  younger 
sister  Antonie.  c.  f.  p. 

MARTINI,  Giovanni  Battista,  or  Giam- 
BATTISTA,  commonly  called  Padre  Martini,  one 
of  the  most  important  scientific  musicians  of 
the  18th  century,  bora  at  Bologna,  April  24, 
1706  ;  was  first  taught  music  by  his  father 
Antonio  Maria,  member  of  a  musical  society 
called  'I  Fratelli.'  Having  become  an  expert 
violinist,  he  learned  to  sing  and  play  the  harpsi- 
chord from  Padre  Predieri,  and  counterpoint 
from  Antonio  Riccieri,  a  castrate  of  Yicenza, 
and  composer  of  merit.  At  the  same  time  he 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  with  the 
monks  of  San  Filippo  Neri.     Having  passed 

I  ni«  aitlole  In  ]f«nd«l'«  /«cftofi  eontaJiiB  Mronl  gnm  mlsUk«a. 
raoh  u  tb«  •totemant  that '  Don  Joan '  ma  brought  out  before '  Una 
eoMi  nra '  (in  which  oue  it  woald  have  been  diffleolt  for  Moeart  to 
hare  need  one  of  the  themes  from  the  latter  open  in  the  former  I), 
and  the  inolnaion.  among  works  bj  him.  of  the  book  of  canona  wiUt 
pianoforte  acoompaniment,  pnbliehed  bj  Birehall  in  London,  and 
edited  by  CUnchettlni.    Thcee  are  bj  Padre  Martini. 

«  See  PmnU  Aoto  9f  MutU  in  Otrmany,  1.  SIMS.  882,  SS«.  SaS. 

*  Kelly^  ralstakee  of  detail  are  innnmetable.  He  give*  the  nam« 
*  Martini/  and  imagining  Marianne  to  be  the  eliter  of  her  father— 
'  a  Tarr  old  man '  and  '  nearly  hie  own  age ' — epeaka  of  her  aa  '  In 
the  vale  of  yeare.'  though  •till '  pueeeaeing  the  gaiety  and  viTMity 
of  a  girl.*    She  waa  barely  forty. 
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Mb  noyioiate  at  the  Franciscan  convent  at 
Lago,  he  was  ordained  on  Sept  11,  1722,  and 
returning  to  Bologna  in  1725  became  maestro 
di  cappella  of  the  church  of  San  Francesco. 
Giacomo  Perti  held  a  similar  post  at  San 
Petronio,  and  from  him  Martini  received  valuable 
advice  on  composing  church -music,  at  the  same 
time  laying  a  scientific  foundation  for  the 
whole  theory  of  music  by  a  conscientious  study 
of  mathematics  with  Zanotti,  a  well-known 
physician  and  mathematician.  He  thus  gradu- 
ally acquired  an  extraordinary  and  compre- 
hensive mass  of  knowledge,  with  an  amount 
of  literary  information  far  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  library  was  unusually 
complete  for  the  time,^  partly  because  scientific 
men  of  all  countries  took  a  pleasure  in  sending 
him  books.  Bumey,  whose  own  library  was 
very  extensive,  expressed  his  astonishment  at 
that  of  Martini,  which  he  estimates  Uf  contain 
17,000  vols.  (Present  State  of  Music  in  France 
and  Italy,  p.  195).  After  his  death  a  portion 
found  its  way  to  the  court  library  at  Vienna  ; 
the  rest  remained  at  Bologna  in  the  Lioeo 
Filarmonico.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  was 
European,  and  scholars  flocked  to  him  from 
all  parts,  among  the  most  celebrated  being 
Paolucci,  Ruttini,  Sarti,  Ottani,  and  Stanislao 
Mattei,  afterwards  joint  founder  of  the  Lioeo 
Filarmonico.  These  he  educated  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  Roman  school,  the  main 
characteristic  of  which  was  the  melodious  move- 
ment of  the  sepojate  parts.  Martini  was  also 
frequently  called  upon  to  recommend  a  new  maes- 
tro di  cappella  or  to  act  as  umpire  in  disputed 
questions.  He  was  himself  occasionally  involved 
in  musical  controversy ;  the  best-known  instance 
being  his  dispute  with  Redi  about  the  solution 
of  a  puzzle-canon  by  Giovanni  Animuccia,  which 
he  solved  by  employing  t^o  keys  in  the  third 
part.  This,  though  approved  by  Pitoni,  was 
declared  by  Redi  to  be  unjustifiable.  To  prove 
this  point  Martini,  therefore,  wrote  a  treatise 
maintaining  that  puzzle-canons  had  not  unfre- 
quently  been  solved  in  that  manner,  and  quot- 
ing examples.  Another  important  controversy 
was  that  held  with  Eximeneo  [see  vol.  i.  p.  797]. 
In  spite  of  these  differences  of  opinion  his  con- 
temporaries describe  him  as  a  man  of  great 
mildness,  modesty,  and  good  nature,  always 
ready  to  answer  questions,  and  give  explanations. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  without  emotion  of  the 
warm  welcome  which  he,  the  most  learned  and 
one  of  the  oldest  musicians  of  his  country, 
bestowed  on  Mozart  when  he  visited  Bologna  iu 
1770  as  a  boy  of  fourteen,  or  to  resist  viewing 
it  as  a  symbol  of  the  readiness  of  Italy  to  open 
to  Germany  that  vast  domain  of  music  and 
tradition  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively 
her  own.  His  courtesy  and  affability  brought 
the  Bolognese  monk  into  friendly  relations 
with  many  exalted  personages,  Frederick  the 

*  B«  had  ten  m^Im  of  Ouldo  d'AnawcfB  Miiertlogtu. 


Great  and  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia, 
Princess  Maria  Antonie  of  Saxony,  and  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  among  the  number.  He  suffered 
much  towards  the  close  of  his  life  from  asthma, 
a  disease  of  the  bladder,  and  a  painful  wound 
in  the  leg  ;  but  his  cheerfulness  never  deserted 
him,  and  he  worked  at  the  fourth  volume  of 
his  History  of  Music  up  to  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1784 — on  October  3,  according  to 
Moreschi,  Gandolfi,  and  Delia  Yalle  ;  on  August 
4,  according  to  Fantuzzi.  His  favourite  pupil 
Mattei  stayed  with  him  to  the  last  Zanotti's 
requiem  was  sung  at  his  funeral,  and  on 
Dec.  2,  the  Accademia  Filarmonica  held  a 
grand  function,  at  which  a  funeral  mass,  the 
joint  composition  of  thirteen  maestri  di  cappella, 
was  performed,  and  an  '  Elogio '  pronounced  by 
Lionardo  YolpL  All  Italy  mourned  for  him, 
and  a  medallion  to  his  memory  was  struck  by 
Tadolini.  He  was  a  member  of  two  Aocademie, 
the  *  Filarmonici'  of  Bologna,  and  the  'Arcadici* 
of  Rome,  his  assumed  name  in  the  latter  being 
Aristoxenus  Amphion. 

Martini's  two  great  works  are  the  Storia  ddla 
Musica  (8  vols.  Bologna,  1767,  1770,  1781), 
and  the  Esemplare  ossia  Saggio  ,  ,  ,  di  contrap- 
panto  (2  vols.,  Bologna,  1774,  1775).  The 
first  is  a  most  learned  work ;  each  chapter 
begins  and  ends  with  a  puzzle-canon,  the  whole 
of  which  were  solved  and  published  by  Cheru- 
bini.  The  three  volumes  all  treat  of  ancient 
music  ;  the  music  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
the  11th  century  was  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  fourth  volume,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
A  report  having  sprung  up  that  the  completed 
MS.  was  in  the  Minorite  convent  at  Bologna, 
F4tis  obtained  access  to  the  library  through 
Rossini,  but  found  only  materials,  of  which  no 
use  has  yet  been  made.  The  Saggio  is  a  most 
important  collection  of  examples  from  the  best 
masters  of  the  andent  Italian  and  Spanish 
schools,  and  a  model  of  its  kind.  Besides  a 
number  of  small  treatises  and  controversial 
writings  (for  list  see  F6tis)  Martini  left  masses 
and  other  church  music  in  the  style  of  the  time. 
The  following  were  printed  : — *  Litaniae,'  op.  1 
ri734)j  'XII  Senate  d'intavolatura,'  op.  2 
(Amsterdam,  Le  C^ne,  1741),  excellent  and 
full  of  originality  ;  '  Y I  Senate  per  organo  e 
cembalo '  (Bologna,  1747).  *  Duetti  da  Camera ' 
(Bologna,  1763).  The  Liceo  of  Bologna,  pos- 
sesses the  MSS.  of  a  mass,  a  requiem,  etc.,  three 
oratorios,  '  San  Pietro '  (two  separate  composi- 
tions), '  II  sagrifizio  d'  Abramo,'  and  *■  U  Assun- 
zione  di  Salomone  al  trono  d'  Israello'  ;  a  farsetta 
'  La  Dirindina ' ;  and  three  Intermezzi,  '  L*  Im- 
presario delle  Canarie,'  'Don  Chisciotto,'  and 
'II  Maestro  di  Musica.'  A  requiem  (103 
sheets),  and  other  church  compositions  are  in 
Yienna.  Pauer,  in  his  'Alte  Klaviermusik," 
gives  a  gavotte  and  ballet  of  Martini's.  Farrenc 
has  published  twelve  sonatas  in  the  'Tr^sor 
musical,'  and  other  works  are  given  by  Liick, 
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Kbrner,  Ricordi,  etc  [see  the  Qiiellen-LexikoH]. 
The  best  of  many  books  on  his  life  and  works 
is  the  mogio  of  Pietro  Delia  Yalle  (Bologna, 
1784).  P.  o. 

MARTINI  IL  TEDESCO  ('the  German'), 
the  name  by  which  the  mnaicians  of  his  time 
knew  JoHANN  Paul  Aeoidius  Schwartzbn- 
DORF,  born  Sept.  1,  1741,  at  Freistadt,  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate,  who  was  organist  of  the 
Jesuit  seminary  at  Nenstadt,  on  the  Danube, 
when  he  was  ten  years  old.  From  1758  he 
studied  at  Freibuig,  and  played  the  organ  at 
the  Franciscan  convent  there.  When  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  he  found  a  step- 
mother installed  at  home,  and  set  forth  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  France,  notwithstanding  his  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  language.  At  Nancy  he 
was  befriended,  when  in  a  penniless  condition, 
by  the  organ-builder  Dupont,  on  whose  advice 
he  adopted  the  name  by  which  he  is  known. 
From  1761  to  1764  he  was  in  the  household  of 
King  Stanislaus,  who  was  then  living  at  Nancy. 
After  his  patron's  death  Martini  went  to  Paris, 
and  immediately  obtained  a  certain  amount 
of  fame  by  successfully  competing  for  a  prize 
offered  for  the  best  march  for  the  Swiss  Guard. 
At  this  time  he  wrote  much  military  music, 
as  well  as  symphonies  and  other  instrumental 
works.  In  1771  his  first  opera,  'L'amonreux 
de  quinze  ans,'  was  performed  with  very  great 
success,  and  after  holding  various  appointments 
as  musical  director  to  noblemen,  he  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  at  the  Th^Htre  Feydean, 
when  that  establishment  was  opened  under  the 
name  of  Th^tre  de  Monsieur  for  the  perform- 
ance of  light  French  and  Italian  operas.  Having 
lost  all  his  emoluments  by  the  decree  of  Aug. 
10,  1792,  he  went  to  live  at  Lyons,  where  he 
published  his  Melopie  modeme,  a  treatise  on 
singing.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Paris  for  the 
production  of  his  opera  'Sapho,'  and  in  1798 
was  made  inspector  of  the  Ck>n8ervatoire.  From 
this  post  he  was  ejected  in  1802,  by  the  ageucy, 
as  he  suspected,  of  Mehul  and  Catel.  At  the 
restoration  of  1814  he  received  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  the  Court  music,  and  wrote 
a  Requiem  for  Louis  XVI.,  which  was  performed 
at  St.  Denis,  Jan.  21,  1816.  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  on  Feb.  10  of  the  same  year,  he 
died.  Besides  the  operas  mentioned  above 
he  wrote  *Le  rendez-vous  nocturne'  (1778); 
'Henri  IV.'  (1774);  *Le  droit  du  Seigneur' 
(1783);  *L'amant  sylphe'  (1796);  'Annette 
et  Lubin'  (1789);  'Camille  ou  le  souterrain' 
(1796)  ;  and  '  Zim^ '  (1800).  In  the  depart- 
ment of  church  music  he  wrote  several  masses, 
psalms,  requiems,  etc.  [see  the  QuelUn-Lexikon'], 
A  cantata  written  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
with  Marie  Louise  exists,  besides  much  chamber 
music,  but  Martini's  best- known  composi- 
tion is  probably  the  charming  song,  'Plaisir 
d'amour.'  M. 

MARTUCCI,  Giuseppe,  pianist,  orchestral 


conductor  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Oapni, 
Jan.  6,  1856.  He  was  taught  the  elements  of 
music  by  his  father,  a  military  bandmaster, 
and  made,  as  a  child,  some  stir  in  Naples  by 
his  clever  performances  on  the  piano.  At  the  sge 
of  eleven  he  was  admitted  to  the  R.  Conserva- 
torio  in  that  city.  Here  he  devoted  five  yean 
to  the  study  of  the  pianoforte  under  Beniamino 
Cesi,  whose  training  was  supplemented  by 
lessons  in  theory  and  composition  with  Carlo 
Costa,  Paolo  Serrao,  and  Lauro  Rossi.  He  left 
the  Conservatorio  in  1872  ;  but  after  two  yean 
passed  in  teaching  and  playing  in  public  he 
returned  to  it  as  professor,  gaining  the  post  by 
competition.  Having  appeared  with  remarkable 
success  at  concerts  in  Rome  and  Milan,  Martnoci 
undertook,  in  1875,  a  tour  through  France, 
Germany,  and  England.  In  London,  where  he 
played  at  Arditi's  Concert,  St  George's  Hall, 
June  1 4,  the  character  of  his  reception  warranted 
a  stay  of  four  months ;  he  also  played  in  Dublin. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  second  visit  to  Paris  in 
1878  he  was  heard  by  Rubinstein,  who  not  only 
expressed  the  highest  opinion  of  his  executive 
talent,  but  honoured  Martuod  as  a  composer  by 
directing  a  performance  of  his  Concerto  in  Bb 
minor  with  Cesi  at  the  piano.  The  work  was 
also  played  in  after  years  by  Eugen  d' Albert  at 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic.  Martucci's  progresB 
at  home  was  marked  by  his  association  with  the 
Quartette  Napoletano,  whose  performances  he 
directed  during  eight  years,  and  still  further  by 
his  appointment  as  conductor  of  the  orchestral 
concerts  instituted  by  the  Prince  d'Ardore,  a 
choice  fully  justified  by  his  enterprise  in  intro- 
ducing classical  and  modem  masterpieces  before 
unhewd  in  Naples.  He  also  took  his  orchestra 
from  Naples  to  Turin,  where  he  gave  a  series  of 
performances  during  the  exhibition  of  1884. 
Nominatea  director*  of  the  Liceo  Musicale  at 
Bologna  in  1886,  Martucci  continued  his  concerts 
in  other  towns.  His  programmes,  broadly 
eclectic,  sometimes  included  the  works  of  Hubert 
Parry,  Stanford,  and  other  English  composers, 
for  whom  he  professes  a  sincere  admiration. 
During  his  residence  in  Bologna  he  made  his 
only  appearance  as  orchestral  conductor  in  a 
theatre  to  direct  the  first  performance  in  Italy 
of  Richard  Wagner's  "Tristan  und  Isolde' 
(1888).  After  an  absence  of  sixteen  years  he 
was  once  more  recalled  to  the  scene  of  his  early 
labours,  having  been  named  director  of  the  R 
Conservatorio  in  Naples,  March  6,  1902.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Accademia  Reale  of  Naples, 
Coramendatore  della  Corona  d'  Italia  and 
Cavaliere  dei  S.S.  Maurizio  e  Lazzaro.  Martucci 
occupies  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  pianoforte 
virtuosi.  As  an  author  his  style  has  been  formed 
on  the  best  classical  models.  His  works  are 
remarkable  for  their  finish,  and  often  display  con- 
siderable originality.  In  writing  for  the  piano- 
forte his  intimate  knowledge  of  its  resources 
produces  effects  of  a  quite  exceptional  kind« 
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His  very  nnmerous  compoeitions  include:— > 

Bymphony  Na  1  in  D  minor  (op.  7B)  plajod  at  tho  Royal  Collcfs 
of  M  iwlo.  London,  March  18.  UBS.  ▲  detailed  analyeia  ia  In  iNv. 
JTm.  lUiL.  111.  12B. 


Bympihony  Mo.  S  in  F  major  (op.  81). 
Concerto  in  B  flat  minor  for  piano  am 
Four  pteeoU  peiai  ~ 
Foemetto    Lirieo. 
orebottra. 


(op.  68). 
Foemetto    Lirieo.    'La  Canione   del  Eleordi,'   for   Toiee   and 

Quintet  for  piano,  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello  (op.  46). 

Trio  Mo.  1  In  C  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  (op.  W). 

Trio  Ma  2  in  B  flat  for  piano,  violin,  and  vloloneello  (op.  M) 
(played  at  one  of  HalU'e  Coticerta,  St.  Jamee's  Hall.  ICay  17, 1889). 

Sonata  for  violoncello  and  piano  (op.  02). 

Three  piece*  for  violoncello  and  piano  (op.  60). 

Doe  Roinanee  for  violoncello  (op.  78). 

nirae  pieeee  for  violin  and  piano  (op.  67). 

Memento  Mnaicale  e  Mlnnetto  for  two  vlullna,  vtola,  and  Tl61on> 
oello. 

'  Pifflne  Sparse,'  melodiee  for  voice  and  piano  (op.  68). 

'  Due  Sognl.'  for  voice  and  piano  (op.  68  Ms). 

Six  volumes  of  compoeitions  for  pianoforte. 

Variations  for  two  planofortea. 

Fantasia  for  two  pianofortes  (op.  SS). 

Two  pieces  for  pianoforte :  '  Gaprledo '  and  *  Toeeata '  (op.  77). 

Three  pleoes  for  piano  solo  :  '  Movelletta,'  '  Motturno,'  and 
'Seherao'  (op.  76). 

Two  pleoee  tor  piano :  *  Seraoata '  and  '  Oavoita'  (opu  78). 

'  Tr«Ae  a  qoatre  feulllea'  (op.  74). 

Three  little  pieces  lor  pianoforte  solo:  'Berenate,'  'Mlnnetto^' 
*OMNi«cio'(opw78). 

Three  little  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo:  *  Frelndlo,*  * Ouaonetta,' 
*8altarello'(op.79). 

Doe  Capriocl  fOr  pianoforte  (op.  80). 

Unpublished  compoeitions  :— 

Oratorio.  'SamueC' 

Ooocerto  for  piano  and  orehestra  in  D  minor. 

Senate  for  oroan. 

Numerous  pmnoforto  transcriptions  of  elassieal  works,  and 
Raoeolte  of  sixteen  pieces  for  piano  by  classical  authors  transoribed 
for  violoncello  and  pianoforte.  n     A     IV 

MARTY,  Euo&KE  Georges,  bom  in  Paris, 
March  16,  1860,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, where  he  obtained  the  first  prize  in 
Bolfege  in  1875,  the  first  in  harmony  in  1878, 
and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1882  with  his 
cantaU,  *  Edith.'  In  1892  he  wa§  appointed 
chorus-master  at  the  The&tre  Eden,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  director  of  the  vocal 
ensemble  classes  at  the  Ck>n8ervatoire,  a  post  he 
resigned  in  1904  ;  he  was  chorus-master  at  the 
Op^ra  in  1893,  and  conducted  theOpera-Comique 
in  1900.  From  June  12,  1901,  he  has  been 
conductor  at  the  Conservatoire.  Marty  has 
written  much,  and  has  been  much  influenced 
by  his  master,  Massenet  *  We  may  mention : 
'Ballade  d'Hiver'  (1886);  'Balthazar'  over- 
ture (1887) ;  a  suite,  'Les  Saisons'  (1888)  ;  a 
symphonic  poem,  'Merlin  enchant^,'  all  for 
orchestra ;  '  Lysic,'  a  one-act  pantomime  (1888) ; 
'Le  Due  de  Ferrare,'  three-act  opera,  Th^tre 
Lyrique  (1899)  ;  *  Dana,'  two-act  opera  (Opera, 
Jan.  27,  1905) ;  songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces, 
etc.  o.  F. 

MARTYRS,  LES.  Opera  in  four  acts  ;  words 
by  Scfibe,  music  by  D)onizetti.  Produced  at 
the  Academic,  April  10,  1840  ;  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  London,  as  '  I  Martiri,'  April  20, 
1 852.  The  work  was  an  adaptation  of ' Poliuto,' 
a  former  Italian  opera  of  Donizetti's.  o. 

MARX,  Adolph  Bernhard,  learned  musi- 
cian and  author,  bom  May  15,  1799  (or  1795, 
according  to  Riemann),  at  Halle,  son  of  a 
physician,  learned  harmony  from  Turk,  studied 
Uw,  and  held  a  legal  post  at  Naumbui^.  His 
love  of  music  led  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  soon 
gave  up  the  law,  and  in  1824  he  founded,  with 
Schlesinger  the  publisher,  the  Berliner  Allge- 
meine  MusikaZische  ZeUung.     This  periodical, 


which  only  existed  seven  years,  did  important 
service  in  creating  a  juster  appreciation  of 
Beethoven's  works  in  North  Germany,  a  service 
to  which  Beethoven  characteristically  refers  in 
a  letter^  to  Schlesinger,  Sept  25,  1825.  His 
book  on  the  same  subject,  however,  Beet- 
hoven's Leben  und  Schaffen  (Berlin,  1859 ; 
2nd  ed. ,  1 865 ;  5th,  1 90 1 ),  is  a  fantastic  critique, 
too  full  of  mere  coigeoture  and  misty  sstheti- 
oism.  In  1827  he  received  his  doctor's  diploma 
from  the  university  of  Marburg,  and  was  made 
*  Decent,'  or  tutor,  in  t'.io  history  and  theory  of 
music,  at  the  university  of  Berlin.  He  became 
Professor  in  1830,  and  in  1832  Musikdirector 
of  the  university  choii*.  In  1850  he  founded 
with  Kullak  and  Stern  the  'Berliner  Musik- 
schule,'  afterwards  the  'Berliner  Conserva- 
torium,'  and  now  tho  'Sternsche  Conserva* 
torium'  but  withdrew  in  1856  (Kullak  having 
resigned  in  1855),  and  henceforth  devoted 
himself  to  his  privato  pupils  ^.Tid  to  his  work 
at  the  University.  Ho  died  in  Berlin,  May  17, 
1866.  His  numerous  works  are  of  unequal 
merit,  the  most  important  being  the  Lehre  von 
der  mtiaikaliachen  Campmiion,  four  vols.  (Breit- 
kopf  k  Hartel,  1837,  1838,  1847).  His  Gluek 
und  die  Oper  (Berlin,  two  vols.  1863)  contains 
many  ingenious  observations,  but  is  of  no 
historical  value.  The  others  are  Vher  MaUrei 
in  der  Tonkunst  (1828),  Uber  die  Oeltung 
Bandelachen  Sologesdnget  eta  (1829),  Allgemeine 
Munklehre  (1839),  IHe  aUe  Munklehre  (1842^ 
IHe  Musik  dee  19,  Jahrhundert^  etc.  (1855), 
AnUitung  zum  Vortrag  Beetkovenachen  Klavier' 
toerke  (1863),  Urinnerungen  (1S66),  and  a  post- 
humous work.  Das  Ideaie  und  die  Gegentoart 
(1867).  Besides  what  he  did  for  Beethoven's 
music,  Marx  deserves  credit  for  bringing  to  light 
many  little-known  works  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
His  compositions  are  not  remarkable ;  neither 
his  oratorios  'Johannes  der  Taufer,'  'Moses,' 
and  'Nahid  und  Omar/  nor  his  instrumental 
music,  obtaining  more  than  a  '  succ^  d'estime.' 
His  opera,  '  Jeiy  und  Bately,'  was  performed  at 
Berlin  in  1827,  and  a  melodram,  'Die  Rache 
wartet, '  in  1 829.  Nevertheless  some  particulars 
given  in  his  ^rinnerungen  (Berlin,  1865)  as 
to  his  manner  of  composing  are  well  worth 
reading,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  book  for  its 
interesting  picturo  of  the  state  of  music  in  Berlin 
between  1830  and  1860.  With  Mendelssohn 
he  was  at  one  timo  extremely  intimate,  and  no 
doubt  was  in  many  respects  useful  to  him  ;  but 
his  influence  diminished  as  Mendelssohn  grew 
older  and  more  independent.  f.  g. 

MARXSEN,  Eduard,  bom  July  23, 1806,  at 
Nienstadten  near  Altona,  where  his  father  was 
organist  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but 
devoted  himself  to  music,  which  he  studied  at 
home  and  with  Clasing  of  Hamburg.  He  then 
assisted  his  father  till  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1830,  when  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  took  lessons 
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in  counterpoint  from  Seyf  ried,  «nd  the  piiaoforte 
from  Booklet  He  also  oompoeed  industrioiuly, 
and  on  his  return  to  Hambui^  gave  a  oonoert 
(Oct  15,  1834)  at  which  he  played  eighteen 
pieces  of  his  own  composition.  He  subsequently 
lived  at  Hamburg  in  great  request  as  a  teacher. 
Brahms  was  his  most  illustrious  pupil.  Of  his 
sixty  or  seventy  compositions,  one  for  full  or- 
chestra called  *  Beethoven's  Schatten '  was  per- 
formed in  1844  and  1845  at  concerts  in  Ham- 
burg. He  died  at  Altona,  Nov.  18,  1887.  F.  o. 
MARYLEBONE  GARDENS.  This  once 
celebrated  place  of  entertainment  was  situated  at 
the  back  of  and  appurtenant  to  a  tavern  called 
'The  Rose  of  Normandy'  (or  briefly  'The 
Rose '),  which  stood  on  the  esst  side  of  High 
Street,  Marylebone,  and  was  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  earliest  notice 
of  it  is  in  Memoirs  by  Samuel  Sainihill,  1659, 
printed  in  The  Oentleman's  MagctziTte^  vol.  88, 
p.  524,  where  the  garden  is  thus  described : 
'  The  outside  a  square  brick  wall,  set  with  fruit 
trees,  gravel  walks,  204  paces  long,  seven  broad ; 
the  circular  walk  485  paces,  six  broad,  the  centre 
square,  a  Bowling  Green,  112  paces  one  way, 
88  another ;  all  except  the  first  double  set 
with  quickset  hedges,  full  grown  and  kept  in 
excellent  order,  and  indented  like  town  walls.' 
It  is  next  mentioned  by  Pepys,  May  7,  1668 : 
'Then  we  abroad  to  Marrowbone  and  there 
walked  in  the  garden,  the  first  time  I  ever  was 
there,  and  a  pretty  place  it  is.'  Long's  bowling 
green  at  the  Rose  at  Marylebone,  half  a  mile 
distant  from  London,  is  mentioned  in  the  London 
GazetU,  Jan.  11,  1691-92.  Count  de  Tallard, 
the  French  ambassador,  gave  a  splendid  enter- 
tainment before  leaving  England  to  the  Marquis 
of  Normanby  (afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire) and  other  persons  of  note  '  at  the  great 
Bowling  Green  at  Marylebone,'  in  Jime  1699. 
About  that  time  the  house  became  noted  as  a 
gaming-house  much  frequented  by  persons  of 
rank  ;  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  was 
a  constant  attendant,  and,  as  Quin  told  Pen- 
nant, gave,  every  spring,  a  dinner  to  the  chief 
frequenters  of  the  place,  at  wliich  his  parting 
toast  was  '  May  as  many  of  us  as  remain  vCa- 
changed  next  spring  meet  here  again.'  It  was 
he  who  was  alluded  to  in  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu's  oft -quoted  line,  'Some  dukes  at 
Mary  bone  bowl  time  away.'  Gay,  in  his  'Beg- 
gar's Opera,'  1727,  makes  Marylebone  one  of 
Macheath's  haunts,  and  mentions  the  'deep 
play'  there.  Prior  to  1737  admission  to  the 
gardens  was  gratuitous,  but  in  that  year  Daniel 
Gough,  the  proprietor,  charged  Is.  each  for 
admission,  giving  in  return  a  ticket  which  was 
taken  back  in  payment  for  refreshments  to  that 
amount  In  1738  Gough  erected  an  orchestra 
and  engaged  a  band  of  music  '  from  the  opera 
and  both  theatres,'  which  performed  from  6  to 
10  o'clock,  during  which  time  they  played 
eighteen  pieces.      In  August   'two  Grand  or 


Double  Rassoons,  made  by  Mr.  Stanesby,  junior, 
the  grsatncM  of  whose  sound  surpass  that  of 
any  other  bass  instrument  whatsoever ;  neTer 
performed  with  before/  were  introduced.  In 
1740  an  organ  was  erected  by  Bridge.  In  1746 
robbeiiee  had  beoome  so  frequent  and  the  robbers 
so  daring  that  the  proprietor  was  compelled  to 
have  a  guard  of  soldien  to  protect  the  visiton 
from  and  to  town.  In  1747  Miss  Falkner 
appeared  as  principal  singer  (a  post  she  retained 
for  some  years),  and  the  admission  to  the  oonoot 
was  raised  to  28.  In  1748  an  addition  w«s 
made  to  the  number  of  lamps,  and  Defesch  waa 
engaged  as  first  violin,  and  about  the  same 
time  fireworks  were  introduced.  In  1751  John 
Trusler  became  proprietor  ;  '  Master  (Michael) 
Ame '  appeared  as  a  singer,  balls  and  masquerades 
were  occasionally  given,  the  doors  were  opened 
at  7,  the  fireworks  were  dischai^ged  at  11, 
and  '  a  guard  was  appointed  to  be  in  the  house 
and  gardens,  and  to  oblige  all  persons  misbehar- 
ing  to  quit  the  place.'  In  1752  the  price  of 
admission  was  reduced  to  6d.,  although  the 
expense  was  said  to  be  £8  per  night  more  than 
the  preceding  year.  In  1758  the  bowling  green 
was  added  to  the  garden,  and  the  fireworks  were 
on  a  lai^r  scale  than  before.  In  1758  the 
first  burletta  performed  in  the  gardens  was 
given  ;  it  was  an  adaptation,  by  Trusler  junior 
and  the  elder  Storace,  of  Peigolesi's  '  La  Serv» 
Padrona,'  and  for  years  was  a  great  favourite. 
The  gardens  were  opened  in  the  morning  for 
breakfasting,  and  Miss  Trusler  made  cakes  which 
long  enjoyed  a  great  vogue.  In  1762  the 
gardens  were  opened  in  the  morning  gratis, 
and  an  organ  performance  given  from  5  to  8 
o'clock.  In  1763  the  place  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Thomas  (familiarly  called  Tommy) 
Lowe,  the  popular  tenor  singer,  the  admission 
was  raised  to  Is.  and  Miss  Catley  was  among 
the  singers  engaged.  In  the  next  year  the 
opening  of  the  gardens  on  Sunday  evenings  for 
tea-drinking  was  prohibited  ;  and  in  October  a 
morning  performance,  under  the  name  of  a  re- 
hearsal, was  given,  when  a  collection  was  made 
in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  destructive  fires  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  Honiton,  Devonshire. 
Lowe's  management  continued  until  1768,  when 
he  retired,  having  met  with  heavy  losses.     In 

1769  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Arnold  became  pro- 
prietor, and  engaged  Mrs.  Pinto  (formerly  Miss 
Brent),  Master  Brown,  and  others  as  vocalists, 
Pinto  as  leader.  Hook  as  oiganist  and  musio 
director,  and  Dr.  Ame  to  compose  an  ode.     In 

1770  Barth^lemon  became  leader,  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
th^lemon,  Bannister  and  Reinhold  were  among 
the  singers.  A  burletta  by  Barth^emon,  called 
'The  Noble  Pedlar,'  was  very  successful.     In 

1771  Miss  Harper  (afterwards  Mrs.  John  Ban- 
nister) appeared,  Miss  Catley  reappeared,  and 
several  new  burlettas  were  pxtxiuced.  In  1772 
Torr^,  an  eminent  Italian  pyrotechnist,  was 
engaged,   and  the  fireworks   became  a  more 
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prominent  feature  in  the  entertainments,  to 
the  great  alarm  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
who  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  prohibit  their 
exhibition,  fearing  danger  to  their  houses  from 
them.  Torr^,  however,  continued  to  exhibit 
during  that  and  the  next  two  seasons.  But 
the  gardens  were  losing  their  popularity  ;   in 

1775  there  appear  to  have  been  no  entertain- 
•ments  of  the  usual  kind,  but  oocasional  per- 
formances of  Baddeley's  entertainment,  *  The 
Modem  Magic  Lantern,'  deliveries  of  Geoi^ 
Saville  Carey's  'Lecture  upon  Mimicry,'  or 
exhibitions  of  fireworks  by  a  Signer  Gaillot.    In 

1776  entertainments  of  a  similar  description 
were  given,  amongst  which  was  a  representation 
of  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  The  gardens  closed 
on  Sept.  28,  and  were  not  afterwards  regularly 
opened.  In  or  about  1778  the  site  was  let  to 
builders,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Beaumont 
Street,  Devonshire  Street,  and  part  of  Devon- 
shire Place.  The  tavern,  with  a  piece  of  ground 
at  the  back,  used  as  a  skittle  alley,  continued 
to  exist  in  nearly  its  pristine  state  until  1855, 
when  it  was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  on  its  own 
site  and  that  of  an  adjoining  house,  and  on  the 
ground  behind  it  was  erected  the  Marylebone 
Music  Hall.  [A  list  of  names  of  artists  who 
appeared  at  Marylebone  Gardens  is  given,  with 
dates,  in  J.  T.  Smith's  Book  for  a  Rainy 
I>ay.\  w.  H.  H. 

MASANIELLO.  The  name  in  England  of 
Auber's  opera,  La  Mubttk  db  Portici.  Opera  in 
five  acts ;  words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  music 
by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Academic,  Feb.  29, 
1828,  and  performed  there  471  times  up  to 
Oct  28,  1873.  In  England  it  was  first  per- 
formed, under  the  name  of  'Masaniello,'  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  English  (three  acts),  May  4, 
1 829 ;  in  Italian,  at  Govent  Garden  (three  acts). 
March  15,  1849  ;  at  Her  Majesty's,  April  10, 
1 8  5 1 ,  as  '  La  Muta  di  Portici. '  g.  [An  earlier 
opera  on  the  same  subject  was  based  on  a  con- 
temporary account  of  the  rebellion  at  Naples 
under  Tommaso  Annello ;  D'lJrfey  was  the 
author,  and  Samuel  Ackeroyde  (or  Akeroyde) 
the  principal  composer.  It  was  printed  in  1 700, 
with  the  title,  *  The  famous  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Massaniello,  in  two  parts.'  The 
songs  remained  in  favour  through  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.] 

MASCAGNI,  PiKTRO,  was  bom  at  Leghom 
Dec  7,  1863.  His  father,  who  was  a  baker, 
intended  his  son  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  discouraged 
his  attempts  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  music 
The  budding  composer,  compelled  to  prosecute 
his  musical  studies  by  stealth,  entered  himself 
surreptitiously  as  a  pupil  at  the  Istituto  Luigi 
Cherabini,  where  his  principal  instructor  was 
Alfredo  Soffredini.  In  due  course  Mascagni's 
fiither  found  out  how  his  son  was  spending  his 
leisure  time,  and  the  musical  career  of  the  future 
composer  of  'Cavalleria  Rusticana'  would 
thereupon  have  come  to  an  untimely  close,  had 


it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  an  amiable 
unde,  who  came  forward  and  offered  to  adopt 
the  young  musician.  Transferred  to  his  uncle's 
house  Mascagni  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to 
music,  and  the  firstfruits  of  his  labours  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  a  symphony  in  C  minor  for  small 
orchestra,  and  a  KyrU  written  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Cherabini,  both  of  which  were  per- 
formed at  the  Istituto  in  1879.  These  were  fol- 
lowed after  two  years  by  'In  Filanda,'  a  cantata 
for  solo  voices  and  orchestra,  which  was  favour- 
ably mentioned  in  a  prize-competition  instituted 
by  the  International  Exhibition  of  Music  at 
Milan.  These  successes  reconciled  Mascagni's 
father  to  the  idea  of  making  his  son  a  musician  ; 
and  at  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1881  the  boy 
returned  to  his  father's  house,  when  he  was 
allowed  to  pursue  his  musical  studies  in  peace 
His  next  composition  was  a  setting  of  a  trans- 
lation of  Schiller's  '  Ode  to  Joy,'  which  was  per- 
formed at  the  Teatro  degli  Avvalorati  with  so 
much  success  that  Count  Florestano  de  Laiderel, 
a  wealthy  amateur,  offered  on  the  spot  to  pay 
for  the  composer's  education  at  the  Milan  Con- 
servatoire. Mascagni's  career  at  Milan  was  not 
a  success.  In  spite  of  the  sympathy  and  en- 
couragement of  his  teachers,  among  whom  were 
Amilcare  Ponchielli  and  Michele  Saladino,  he 
found  the  course  of  regular  study  insupportable 
For  some  time  he  chafed  silently  against  the 
trivial  round  of  counterpoint  and  fugue,  and 
eventually  took  French  leave  of  his  professors, 
joined  a  travelling  operatic  company  in  the 
capacity  of  conductor,  and  turned  his  back  upon 
Milan  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  For  many 
years  he  led  a  life  of  obscurity  and  privation, 
travelling  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Italy  with  one  company  after  another.  He  had 
no  spare  time  for  composition,  but  doubtless 
gained  much  valuable  experience  in  practical 
orchestration.  After  many  wanderings  Mascagni 
married  and  settled  at  Cerignola  near  Foggia, 
where  he  managed  to  make  a  meagre  livelihood 
by  giving  pianoforte  lessons  and  managing  the 
municipsl  school  of  music  From  this  obscurity 
he  was  suddenly  rescued  by  the  success  of  his 
one-act  opera  '  Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  which  won 
the  first  prize  in  a  competition  instituted  in 
1889  by  the  publisher  Sonzogno,  and  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Costanzi  Theatre  in  Rome,  May  18, 
1890.  The  libretto  was  founded  by  Signori 
Menasci  and  Targioni-Tozzetti  upon  a  well- 
known  story  of  Sicilian  village  life  by  Giovanni 
Verga.  The  opera  was  received  at  its  first  per- 
formance with  tumultuous  applause,  and  the  next 
day  Mascagni  awoke  to  find  himself  famous. 
Italy  lost  her  head  over  *  Cavalleria. '  Mascagni 
was  greeted  as  the  successor  of  Verdi.  Medals 
were  stmck  in  his  honour.  He  was  welcomed 
back  to  his  native  Leghorn  with  illuminations 
.and  torchlight  processions,  and  the  King  of 
Italy  presented  him  with  the  order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy,  an  honour  not  accorded  to  Verdi  until 
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he  had  reached  middle  life.  'Cavalleria'  at 
onoe  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  speedily  crossed 
the  Alps.  It  was  produced  in  Berlin  in  the 
summer  of  1890,  and  in  London,  at  the  Shaftes- 
bury Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Signer 
Lago  in  October  1891.  It  was  first  performed 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera-Gomique,  Jan.  19,  1892. 
Everywhere  its  success  was  unquestionable. 
The  public,  tired,  perhaps,  of  long-winded  imita- 
tions of  Wagner,  welcomed  the  crisp  action  and 
direct  emotional  appeal  of  the  little  work,  and, 
for  the  moment  the  vulgarity  of  the  music  was 
condoned  for  the  sake  of  the  admirably  con- 
structed libretto.  'Gavalleria'  became  the 
fashion,  and  was  responsible  for  a  mushroom  crop 
of  one-act  melodramas,  each  one  more  squalid 
in  subject  than  the  last,  which  bore  a  tolerably 
close  resemblance  to  the  shilling  '  shocker '  of 
ephemeral  literature,  and  boasted  a  corresponding 
artistic  value.  Since  the  days  of  'Gavalleria' 
Mascagni's  fame  has  steadily  declined.  His  next 
work,  *  L'Amico  Fritz '  (Teatro  Costanzi,  Rome, 
Oct.  31,  1891),  an  adaptation  of  Erokmann- 
Chatrian's  well-known  novel,  made  by  Signer 
Daspuro  under  the  anagram  of  P.  Suaidon,  had 
more  refinement  than  *  Cavalleria,'  and  was  more 
carefully  written,  but  the  composer  scarcely 
attempted  to  fit  his  grandiose  Italian  manner  to 
the  exigencies  of  an  Alsatian  idyll,  and  the 
woefully  undramatic  character  of  the  libretto 
prevented  the  opera  from  winning  more  than  a 
8iuxi8(Festime.  'IBantzau'(TeatrodellaPei^la, 
Florence,  Nov.  10,  1892),  another  adaptation 
from  Erokmann-Ghatrian,  by  Signori  Menasci 
and  Targioni-Tozzetti,  was  even  less  successful 
than  '  L'Amico  Fritz,'  thedulness  of  the  librotto 
and  the  absurdly  inflated  style  of  the  music 
being  equally  responsible  for  its  failuro. 
'Guglielmo  Ratcliff'  (Scala,  Milan,  Feb.  1895) 
was  a  work  of  the  composer's  student  days, 
subsequently  revised  and  rewritten.  The  com- 
poser had  conceived  the  extraordinary  notion  of 
setting  to  music  a  literal  and  unabbreviated 
translation  of  Heine's  gloomy  tragedy,  which 
was  alone  suflicient  to  doom  the  work  to  failure, 
and  his  music  did  little  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  libretto.  No  less  dedsive  was  the  failure 
of  'Silvano'  (Scala,  Milan,  Maroh  1895),  a 
feeble  and  half-hearted  bid  for  popularity  in 
the  composer's  most  hackneyed  'Cavalleria' 
manner.  Meanwhile  (1895)  Mascagni  had  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Conservatoiro  at 
Pesaro,  where  his  next  opera,  *Zanetto,'  was 
produced  March  2,1896.  '  Zanetto '  is  an  operatic 
version  of  Fran9ois  Copp^e's  famous  one-act  play 
'Le  Passant.'  It  is  slight  in  structure,  being 
scored  only  for  strings  and  harp,  but  has  con- 
siderably more  refinement  of  thought  and 
expression  than  is  customary  in  Mascagni'swork. 
'Iris '(Teatro  Costanzi,  Rome,  Nov.  22,  1898), 
an  opera  on  a  Japanese  subject,  is  handicapped 
by  a  singularly  unpleasant  libretto,  but  never- 
theless has  won  more  favour  than  any  of  the 


oompoaer's  works  since  'Cavalleria.'  It  ahowa 
mudi  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  orohestra,  and 
is  in  many  ways  the  most  artistic  of  Mascagni's 
operas  ;  but  its  lack  of  original  invention  is 
conspicuous,  and  though  it  has  won  considerable 
success  in  Italy,  it  could  hardly  prove  acceptable 
to  audiences  capable  of  recognising  its  gUriii|p 
plagiarisms  from  the  works  of  Wagner.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  Mascagni  as  a  compoao*,  * 
he  is  admittedly  a  master  of  the  art  of  r^dame, 
and  his  idea  of  producing  his  next  work,  '  Le 
Maschere'  (Jan.  17,1901),  simultaneously  in 
seven  different  cities,  was  a  piece  of  audacious 
impertinence,  probably  unparalleled  in  the  hi8toi7 
of  the  stage.  Unfortunately  no  amount  of 
advertisement  could  galvanise  'Le  Maschere' 
into  a  succeas.  At  Milan,  Yenioe,  Verona, 
Naples,  and  Turin  it  was  soundly  hissed,  while 
at  Genoa  the  audience  would  not  even  allow  the 
performance  to  be  finished.  Only  at  Rome  was 
it  received  with  any  degree  of  favour,  and  even 
there  it  soon  passed  into  oblivion.  Mascagni's 
latest  work  '  Amica '  (Monte  Carlo,  March  1905), 
though  produced  in  more  modest  fashion,  shared 
the  same  fate  as  its  predecessor.  Apart  from  his 
operas  and  the  youthful  works  already  men- 
tioned Mascagni  has  written  a  cantata  for  the 
Leopardi  centenary,  which  was  performed  at 
Recanati  in  1898,  and  incidental  music  for  Mr. 
Hall  Caine's  play  The  Eternal  City,  which  was 
produced  at  His  M^esty's  Theatre  in  October 
1902. 

Of  late  years  Mascagni  has  won  some  fame  as 
a  conductor,  chiefly  owing  to  repeated  tours  with 
a  specially  chosen  orohestra  through  the  cities 
of  Europe  and  America.  A  protracted  tour  in 
the  United  States  in  1908  cost  him  his  place  at 
Pesaro.  The  authorities  of  that  institution, 
after  repeated  endeavours  to  recall  their  errant 
director  to  his  duties,  not  unnaturally  determined 
to  replace  him  by  a  musician  who  set  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  official  engagements  above  the 
fascinations  of  self-advertisement. 

Mascagni's  reputation  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  '  Cavalleria  Rusticana,'  which  still  holds 
the  stage  in  spite  of  fifteen  years  of  uninter- 
rupted popularity,  and  the  rivalry  of  a  host  of 
imitations.  As  has  already  been  said,  it  owes 
much  to  its  direct  if  somewhat  brutal  libretto, 
but  the  music  undeniably  shows  a  natural  in- 
stinct for  theatrical  eflect,  and  it  boasts  plenty  of 
catchy,  commonplace  tunes.  Nevertheless  it  is 
easy  to  trace  in  it  the  germs  of  what  in  Mascagni's 
later  works  developed  into  intolerable  manner- 
isms, his  pompous,  inflated  and  melodramatic 
manner  of  treating  simple  situations,  his  vulgar 
love  of  mero  noise,  and  his  lack  of  real  rhythmic 
and  melodic  fertility,  ill  disguised  by  attempted 
excursions  upon  new  paths  of  expression.  The 
speedy  exhaustion  of  a  shallow  vein  of  musical 
invention,  together  with  the  carelessness  en- 
gendered by  a  dangerously  sudden  success,  and 
fostered  by  the  foolish  adulation  of  partisans,  is 
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responsible  for  the  complete  collapse  of  what  at 
one  time  seemed  a  talent  of  bright  promise  for 
the  fature  of  Italian  music  r.  a.  s. 

MASCHERONI,  Edoardo,  was  bom  at 
Milan  on  Sept  4,  1857  (not  1855,  as  has  been 
erroneously  stated  in  previous  sketches  of  his 
career).  As  a  boy  he  showed  no  special  aptitude 
for  music,  and  was  sent  to  the  Liceo  Beccaria, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  particularly  in 
mathematics.  As  he  grew  up  he  developed  a 
marked  taste  for  the  study  of  literature,  and 
joined  the  little  band  of  enthusiasts,  among 
whom  were  De  Marchi,  Pozza,  6.  Mazzucato, 
and  Borghi,  who  founded  the  journal.  La  vita 
nuava,  to  which  he  contributed  numerous  articles 
on  literary  subjects.  But  with  manhood  came 
the  consciousness  that  music  was  to  be  his  career, 
and  he  placed  himself  under  Boucheron,  a 
composer  and  teacher  well  known  in  Milan  at 
the  time,  with  whom  he  worked  assiduously  for 
several  years.  In  his  younger  days  Mascheroni 
composed  mnch  music  of  various  kinds,  but  as 
time  went  on  he  became  persuaded  that  his  real 
vocation  lay  in  conducting.  He  made  his  first 
serious  essay  in  this  branch  of  his  art  in  1883, 
when  he  was  engaged  as  conductor  at  the  Teatro 
Goldoni  at  Leghorn.  From  Leghorn  Mascheroni 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Teatro  Apollo.  Here  he 
remained  seven  years,  gaining  each  year  in 
experience  and  reputation,  so  that  at  last  he 
might  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  the  leading 
Italian  conductor  of  his  day,  a  claim  which  was 
tacitly  recognised  in  1893  by  his  being  chosen 
to  produce  and  conduct  Verdi's  *  Falstaff '  at  La 
Scala.  Mascheroni  is  still  a  conductor,  but  of 
late  he  has  won  fresh  laurels  as  a  composer. 
During  his  Roman  period  he  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  chamber  music,  which  was  performed  with 
much  applause,  and  an  Album  for  pianoforte  of 
his  won  a  prize  in  a  Concorso  at  Palermo.  But 
his  masterpiece  at  that  time  was  the  Requiem 
for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  which  he 
wrote  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
So  profound  an  impression  did  this  work  create, 
that  the  composer  was  commissioned  by  the 
royal  family  to  write  another  Requiem  for  voices 
only,  for  exclusive  performance  in  the  royal 
chapel,  where  it  was  at  once  performed.  In 
spite  of  his  success  in  conducting  other  men's 
music,  Mascheroni  did  not  himself  tempt  fortune 
on  the  stage  until  his  '  Lorenza '  was  produced 
at  the  Teatro  Costanzi,  Rome,  on  April  13, 
1901.  The  success  of  this  work  was  very  great, 
and  since  its  initial  triumph  it  has  been  produced 
at  Brescia,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  other  towns,  and  has  always  won  conspicu- 
ous favour.  '  Lorenza '  may  be  described  as  a 
Galabrian  version  of  the  story  of  Judith  and 
Holofernes,  though  in  this  case  the  Judith,  so 
fax  from  slaying  her  brigand  Holofernes,  falls  in 
love  with  him,  and  ends  by  disguising  herself  in 
his  cloak,  and  by  being  shot  in  his  place  by  the 


soldiers  who  come  to  capture  the  bandit  chief. 
Mascheroni's  score  overflows  with  thoroughly 
Italian  melody,  and  shows  considerable  know- 
ledge of  dramatic  effect,  which  from  a  conductor 
of  his  experience  was  only  to  be  expected.  He  is 
now  (Feb.  1906)  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
a  new  opera,  entitled  '  La  Perugina.'   R.  A.  s. 

MASINI,  Anoelo,  bom  at  Fori!  in  1845, 
is  perhaps  the  only  Italian  tenor  who  has  ever 
won  a  very  high  position  without  having  ap- 
peared on  the  operatic  stage  in  England.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  1875  as  a  member  of 
the  famous  quartet,  which,  under  the  composer's 
own  direction,  sang  at  the  Albert  Hall  in 
Verdi's  Requiem  Mass,  the  other  singers  being 
Mme.  Stoltz,  Mme,  Waldmann,  and  Signer 
Medini.  At  that  time  Masini  was  looked  upon 
as  the  first  of  the  younger  tenors  of  Italy,  and 
in  1876  he  sang  the  part  of  Rhadam^  when, 
with  Verdi  himself  conducting,  *Aida'  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  Paris.  This 
performance  added  greatly  to  his  reputation, 
and  in  1879  Mapleson  engaged  him  to  sing  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  A  stupid  e&ntretempSf 
however,  for  which  Masini  was  himself  solely 
responsible,  prevented  his  appearance.  The 
story  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  MapUaon  Memoin, 
It  was  arranged  that  Masini  should  make  his 
debut  as  Faust  in  company  with  Nilsson, 
Trebelli,  and  Faure,  but,  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing he  missed  a  rehearsal,  and  then 
hurriedly  left  London.  This  blunder  proved 
a  bar  to  his  future  career  in  England,  as  Maple- 
son  had  an  injunction  against  him  for  breach 
of  contract — compromised  at  last  by  the  pay- 
ment of  £200.  In  Madrid,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
elsewhere,  however,  Masini  sang  with  the  utmost 
success,  and  gained  both  fame  and  fortune.  He 
was  for  many  seasons  the  leading  tenor  at  the 
Italian  Opera  at  St.  PetersbuTg,  resigning  his 
position  at  last  for  the  reason  that  he  could  no 
longer  withstand  the  severe  climate.  At  St 
Petersburg,  late  in  his  career,  he  sang  Lohen- 
grin to  the  Elsa  of  Sigrid  Arnoldson.  That 
Masini  at  his  best  was  a  tenor  of  exceptional 
gifts  cannot  be  doubted.  Distinguished  singers, 
who  appeared  with  him  at  St  Petersbui^,  have 
spoken  of  him  in  enthusiastic  terms.  His  voice 
— very  high  in  range — was  rather  light  in 
quality,  but  on  the  testimony  of  Manuel  Gomez, 
the  well-known  clarinet  player,  who  heard  him 
in  his  prime  at  Madrid,  it  was  quite  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  exacting  dramatic  parts. 
Mr.  Gomez  also  speaks  of  the  extreme  charm 
with  which  he  sang  the  Duke's  music  in  '  Rigo- 
letto.'  It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  before  the 
production  of  '  Falstaff '  in  Milan,  Verdi  offered 
to  write  a  romance  for  Masini  if  he  would  under- 
take the  part  of  Fenton.  However  nothing  came 
of  the  proposal.  Possibly  Masini  thought  that, 
even  with  a  song  thrown  in,  it  was  a  poor 
compliment  to  offer  him  a  small  part,  and  no  set- 
off against  the  distinction  Verdi  had  conferred 
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on  his  great  rival,  Tamagno,  by  selecting 
him  for  Otello,  and  writing  the  music  of  that 
character  specially  for  his  voice.  Masini  is  still 
living.  8.  H.  p. 

MASNADIERI,  I,— x.«.  The  Brigands,— an 
opera  in  four  acts ;  libretto  by  Maffei,  from 
Schiller's  'Die  Eiiuber,'  music  by  Verdi.  Pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  July 
22,  1847,  Verdi  conducting,  and  Jenny  Land 
acting.  An  experiment  had  been  made  by 
Mercadante  eleven  years  before  on  a  libretto 
adapted  from  the  same  play,  under  the  title 
of  'I  Briganti,'  produced  at  the  Italiens,  Paris, 
March  22,  1836.  o. 

MASON,  John,  Mus.B.,  was  admitted  clerk 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1508,  graduated 
Feb.  12,  1509,  and  was  in  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed instructor  of  the  choristers  and  chaplain 
of  Magdalen  College.  Wood  says  he  was  in 
much  esteem  in  his  profession.  He  was  collated 
prebendary  of  Pratum  minus,  July  21,  and  of 
Putston  minor,  July  22,  1525,  and  treasurer  of 
Hereford  Cathedral,  May  23,  1545.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Morley  in  his  IrUrodtietion  as 
one  of  those  whose  works  he  had  consulted. 
He  died  in  1547  [or  1543.  See  Degrees  in 
Music,  p.  65.]  w.  H.  H. 

MASON,  Lowell,  Mus.D.,  bom  atMedfield, 
Massachusetts,  Jan.  24,  1792,  died  at  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  August  11,  1872.  He  was  self- 
taught,  and  in  his  own  words  'spent  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  doing  nothing  save  playing 
on  all  manner  of  musical  instruments  that  came 
within  his  reach.'  At  sixteen  he  was  leader  of 
the  choir  in  the  village  church,  and  a  teacher 
of  singing  classes.  At  twenty  he  went  to 
Savannah  in  Georgia,  as  clerk  in  a  bank,  and 
there  continued  to  practise,  lead,  and  teach. 
In  the  course  of  these  labours  he  formed,  with 
the  help  of  F.  L.  Abel,  a  collection  of  psalm 
tunes  based  on  Gardiner's  '  Sacred  Melodies ' — 
itself  adapted  to  tunes  extracted  from  the 
works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  [See 
Gardiner,  vol.  ii.  144&.]  This  collection  was 
published  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of 
Boston  in  1822  under  the  title  of  'the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society's  collection  of  Church 
Music,'  Mason's  name  being  almost  entirely 
suppressed.  The  book  sold  well ;  it  enabled 
the  Society  to  tide  over  the  period  of  its  youth, 
and  establish  itself  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
institutions  of  Boston,  it  initiated  a  purer  and 
healthier  taste  for  music  in  New  England,  and 
it  led  to  Mason's  removal  to  Boston  and  to  his 
taking  '  a  general  charge  of  music  in  the  churches 
there,'  in  1827.  He  then  became  president  of 
the  society  ;  but  as  his  object  was  not  so  much 
the  cultivation  of  high -class  music  as  the 
introduction  of  music  as  an  essential  element 
of  education  in  the  common  schools,  he  soon 
left  it  and  established  (with  G.  J.  Webb)  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music  in  1 882.  He  founded 
classes  on  the  system  of   Pestalozzi,   and  at 


length  in  1888  obtained  power  to  teftck  in  all 
the  schools  of  Boston.  At  the  sMne  time  he 
founded  periodical  conventions  of  muaic  teachers, 
which  have  been  found  very  useful,  and  are 
now  established  in  many  parts  of  the  States. 
He  also  published  a  large  number  of  mannals 
and  collections  which  have  sold  enormously  and 
produced  him  a  handsome  fortune.  He  visited 
Europe  first  in  1837  with  the  view  of  examining 
the  methods  of  teaching  in  Germany,  and 
embodied  the  results  in  a  volume  entitled 
Musical  Letters frani  Abroad  (New  York,  1868> 
He  was  for  long  closely  connected  with  the 
Public  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
his  kindness  and  generosity  were  notorious,  and 
he  was  universally  admired  and  esteemed.  His 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Music,  the  first  of  the  kind 
conferred  by  an  American  college,  was  granted 
by  the  New  York  University  in  1885.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Orange  in 
New  Jersey,  the  residence  of  two  of  his  sons. 
He  formed  a  very  fine  library,  which  he  collected 
far  and  wide,  regardless  of  expense.  [The  list 
of  his  popular  collections  of  secular  and  sacred 
music  isgiven  in  Baker's^ioj^.  Diet,  qfMusieians.'\ 

Of  his  sons,  William,  born  at  Boston,  Jan. 
24,  1829,  received  a  liberal  education  in  music, 
and  after  a  successful  d^but  at  Boston  in  1846, 
and  a  period  of  study  at  Leipzig  in  1849,  under 
Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  and  Richter,  and  at 
Weimar,  under  Liszt,  was  long  recognised  as 
a  leading  pianist  in  New  York.  He  founded 
chamber-music  concerts  with  Theodore  Thomas 
and  others  in  1854,  and  received  the  degree  of 
Mus.D.  from  Yale  University  in  1872.  Many 
graceful  compositions  and  valuable  instruction- 
books  for  the  piano  are  of  his  authorship ; 
special  interest  attaches  to  his  Memories  of  a 
Musical  Life  (New  York,  1901),  which  contains 
a  valuable  account  of  the  Weimar  circle  in 
1853.  A.  w.  T. 

MASON,  Mathiab,  groom  of  the  chamber  to 
James  I.,  is  mentioned  in  Dowland's  'Varietie 
of  Lute  Lessons  '(1610)  as  having  invented  three 
frets  for  the  lute. 

MASON,  Rev.  William,  son  of  a  clergyman, 
born  at  Hull,  1724,  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1745,  M.A.  1749;  took  orders  1755, 
became  rector  of  Aston,  Yorkshire,  in  1754, 
and  afterwards  prebendary  (1756),  canon  resi- 
dentiary and  precentor  (1763)  of  York  Minster. 
He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Lord  Holdemess 
in  1754  and  to  the  king  in  1757.  In  1782  he 
published  a  book  of  words  of  anthems,  to  which 
he  prefixed  a  Critical  and  Historical  Essay  on 
Cathedral  Music  (another  edition,  1794).  He 
also  wrote  essays  On  Instruinental  Church  Music, 
On  Parochial  Psalmody ,  and  On  the  Causes  of  (he 
Present  imperfect  Alliance  between  Music  and 
Poetry.  He  composed  some  church  music,  the 
best  known  of  which  is  the  short  anthem  '  Lord 
of  all  power  and  might.'  He  was  author  of 
several  poems,  and  of  two  tragedies,  '  Elfrida ' 
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and  'Canu}tacu8,'  and  was  the  friend  and  bio- 
grapher of  the  poet  Gray.  He  alao  invented 
an  instrument  called  the  '  Celestina.'  He  died 
at  Aston,  April  5,  1797.  w.  H.  H. 

MASQU£.  The  precnrsor  of  the  opera :  a 
dramatic  entertainment,  nsnally  upon  an  alle- 
gorical or  mythological  subject,  and  combining 
poetiy,  Tocal  and  instrumental  music,  scenery, 
dancing,  elaborate  machinery,  and  splendid 
costumes  and  decorations — which  was  performed 
at  Court  or  at  noblemen's  houses  on  festive 
occasions,  the  performers  being  usually  persons 
of  rank.  Masques  were  frequently  exhibited 
at  the  courts  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and 
Tast  sums  were  lavished  upon  their  production. 
The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray's 
Inn,  presented  in  Feb.  1612-13,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  cost  £1086 :  8 : 1 1.*  The  principal 
author  of  those  masques  was  Ben  Jonson,  whose 
genius  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  a  style  of  com- 
position which  afforded  him  ample  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  erudition.  Beaumont,  Chap- 
man, Samuel  Daniel,  Campion,  Shirley,  Hey- 
wood,  and  Carew,  also  employed  their  talents 
upon  masques,  as  did  a  greater  than  they, 
Milton,  whose  'Comus'  was  represented  at 
Ludlow  Castle  in  1634.  Inigo  Jones  devised 
the  machinery  and  designed  the  costumes  for 
the  Court  masques  ; '  Laniere  and  others  painted 
the  scenery  ;  and  Ferrabosco,  Campion,  H.  and 
W.  lAwes,  Ives,  Laniere, ;Locke,C.  Gibbons,  and 
others  composed  the  music  Two  of  Ben 
Jonson's  masques — 'The  Masque  of  Queens,' 
1610,  and  'The  Twelfth  Night's  Revels,'  1606, 
were  printed  from  his  autograph  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  by  the  ShiJcespeare  Society  at 
the  end  of  Cunningham's  Lift  of  Inigo  Jones, 
After  the  Restoration  what  were  called  masques 
were  occasionaUy  given  at  Court,  but  they 
appear  to  have  been  rather  masked  or  fancy 
dress  balls  than  dramatic  entertainments.  An 
exception  was  Crowne's  masque,  '  Calisto  ;  or, 
the  Chaste  Nymph,'  performed  at  court  by  the 
princesses  and  courtiers,  Dec.  15  and  22,  1675. 
In  the  18th  century  masques  were  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  seen  on  the  public  stage.  The 
'pantomimes'  produced  by  Rich  (for  most  of 
which  Galliard  composed  the  music)  were  really 
masques  with  harlequinade  scenes  interspersed. 
More  recently  masques  have  been  performed 
on  occasion  of  royal  weddings  ;  thus  '  Peleus 
and  Thetis,'  a  masque,  formed  the  second  act 
of  the  opera  'Windsor  Castle,'  by  William 
Pearce,  music  by  J.  P.  Salomon,  performed  at 
Covent  Garden  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  1795,  and  'Freya's  Gift,'  masque 
by  John  Oxenford,  music  by  G.  A.  Macfarren, 
was  produced  at  the  same  house  on  the  marriage 
of  the  present  King,  1863.      Soon  after  the 

I  In  reyurdloff  thaw  flgiirat  Uie  diflhraiM  la  th«  raXxm  of  monqr 
tbcB  uid  DOW  muat  Iw  borne  in  mind. 

*  Ibny  of  hi*  sketehM  <or  thi*  purpoM  an  In  the  poMMrion  of 
the  D«ke  of  Derooehire. 


death  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  in  1882,  '  The  Vision 
of  the  Bard, '  masque  by  James  Sheridan  Enowles, 
was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  [In  1887, 
in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  'The 
Masque  of  Flowers  '  was  revived  at  Gray's  Inn, 
and  was  again  performed  in  1897  for  the 
Diamond  Jubilee.  A  masque  by  Campion  was 
given  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  under 
the  title  of  'The  Golden  Tree,'  by  the  Worship- 
ful Company  of  Musicians,  June  29,  1905.  See 
MitsietU  Times  for  1900,  p.  248.]     w.  H.  H. 

MASS  (Lat  Jfissa;  from  the  words,  '  lU, 
missa  est ' — '  Depart !  the  assembly  is  dismissed ' 
— sung,  by  the  Deacon,  immediately  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  Service.  Ital.  Messa ;  Fr.  Messe; 
Germ.  Die  Messe),  The  custom  of  singing  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Mass  to  music  of  a  peculiarly 
solemn  and  impressive  character  has  prevailed, 
in  the  Roman  Church,  from  time  immemorial. 

The  old  plain-song  has  been  already  described 
under  Gregorian  Music  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  235)  ; 
but  before  coming  to  harmonised  music  there 
are  some  late  plain-song  Masses  to  take  into 
account.  For  tiie  so-called  '  Missa  de  Angelis ' 
see  below. 

After  the  invention  of  Counterpoint  com- 
posers delighted  in  weaving  these  and  other  old 
Plain -song  melodies  into  polyphonic  Masses, 
for  two,  four,  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  even  forty 
voices  ;  and  thus  arose  those  marvellous  schools 
of  ecclesiastical  music,  which,  gradually  ad- 
vancing in  excellence,  exhibited,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  a  development 
of  art,  the  aesthetic  perfection  of  which  has 
never  since  been  equalled.  The  portions  of  the 
Service  selected  for  this  method  of  treatment 
were  the  Kyrie,  the  Oloria,  the  Credo^  the 
SttTictus,  the  BenedictuSt  and  the  Agnus  Dei; 
which  six  movements  constituted — and  still 
constitute — the  musical  composition  usually 
called  the  '  Mass.'  A  single  Plain-song  melody 
— in  technical  language  a  Canto  fermo — served, 
for  the  most  part,  as  a  common  theme  for  the 
whole ;  and  from  this  the  entire  work  gener- 
ally derived  its  name — as  Missa  '  Feni  sponsa 
Christi* ;  Missa  '  Tu  es  Petrus' ;  Missa  '  Jste 
confessor, '  The  Caiito  fermo,  however,  was  not 
always  a  sacred  one.  Sometimes — though  not 
very  often  during  the  best  periods  of  art — it 
was  taken  from  the  refrain  of  some  popular 
song ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Missae 
'  L Homme  armd, '  founded  upon  an  old  French 
love-song — a  subject  which  Josquin  des  Pres, 
Palestrina,  and  many  other  great  composers  have 
treated  with  wonderful  ingenuity.  More  rarely 
an  original  theme  was  selected  ;  and  the  work 
was  then  called  Missa  sine  nominef  or  Missae 
breviSf  or  Missa  ad  Fugam,  or  ad  Canones,  as 
the  case  might  be  ;  or  named  after  the  Mode 
in  which  it  was  composed,  Missa  Primi  Toni, 
Missa  Quarti  Toni,  Missa  Octavi  Toni  ;  or  even, 
from  the  number  of  voices  employed,  as  Missa 
QvLotuor    Vocum,      In   some   few   instances — 
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generally  very  fine  ones—ui  entire  Maas  was 
based  upon  the  six  sounds  of  the  Hexachord, 
and  entitled  Missa  tUf  re,  mi,  fa,  aol,  la,  or  Misaa 
super  Vdces  MusieeUes, 

Among  the  earliest  Masses  of  this  description, 
of  which  perfect  and  intelligible  copies  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  are  those  by  Du  Fay, 
Dunstable,  Binchoys,  and  certain  contempor- 
aneous writers,  whose  works  characterise  the 
First  Epoch  of  really  practical  importance  in 
the  history  of  Figured  Music  —  an  epoch 
intensely  interesting  to  the  critic,  as  already 
exhibiting  the  firm  establishment  of  an  entirely 
new  style,  confessedly  founded  upon  novel 
principles,  yet  depending  for  its  materials  upon 
the  oldest  subjects  in  existence,  and  itself 
destined  to  pass  through  two  centuries  and  a 
half  of  gradual,  but  perfectly  legitimate  develop- 
ment Dufay,  who  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  typical  composer  of  this  primitive  School, 
W88  a  tenor  singer  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel, 
between  the  years  1428  and  1437.  His  Masses, 
and  those  of  the  best  of  his  contemporaries, 
though  hard  and  unmelodious,  are  full  of  earnest 
purpose,  and  exhibit  much  contrapuntal  skill, 
combined,  sometimes,  with  ingenious  fugal 
treatment  Written  exclusively  in  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  modes,  they  manifest  a  marked 
preference  for  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and 
Mixolydian  forms,  with  a  very  sparing  use  of 
their  iBolian  and  Ionian  congeners.  These 
Modes  are  used,  sometimes  at  their  true  pitch  ; 
sometimes  transposed  a  fourth  higher — or  fifth 
lower — by  means  of  a  Bb  at  the  signature  ; 
but  never  under  any  other  form  of  transposi- 
tion, or  with  any  other  signalures  than  those 
corresponding  with  the  modem  keys  of  C  or  F 
— a  restriction  which  remained  in  full  force  as 
late  as  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  even  respected  by  Handel,  when  he  wrote, 
as  he  sometimes  did  with  amazing  power,  in 
the  older  scales.  So  far  as  the  treatment  of  the 
CarUo  fermo  was  concerned,  no  departure  from 
the  strict  rule  of  the  Mode  was  held  to  be,  under 
any  circumstances,  admissible ;  but  a  little 
less  rigour  was  exacted  with  regard  to  the 
counterpoint.  Composers  had  long  since  learned 
to  recognise  the  demand  for  what  we  should 
now  call  a  Leading -note,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Clausula  vera  or  True  Cadence — a  species 
of  Close  invested  with  functions  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Perfect  Cadence  in  modem  music. 
[See  vol.  i.  pp.  434,  435.]  To  meet  this  require- 
ment they  freely  admitted  the  use  of  an 
accidental  semitone  in  all  Modes  (except  the 
Phrygian)  in  which  the  seventh  was  naturally 
minor.  But  in  order  that,  to  the  eye,  at  least, 
their  counterpoint  might  appear  no  less  strict 
than  the  Canto  fermo,  they  refrained,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  indicating  the  presence  of  such 
semitones  in  their  written  music,  and,  except 
when  they  occurred  in  very  unexpected  places, 
left  the  singers  to  introduce  them,  wherever 


they  might  be  required,  at  the  moment  of 
performance.  Music  so  treated  was  called 
Cantusjictus ;  and  the  education  of  no  chorister 
was  considered  complete  until  he  was  able, 
while  singing  it,  to  supply  the  necessary  semi- 
tones correctly,  in  accordance  with  certain 
fixed  laws,  a  summary  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  article  MusicA  Ficta.  For  the  rest, 
we  are  able  to  detect  but  little  attempt  at 
expression ;  and  very  slight  regard  for  the 
distinction  between  long  and  short  syllablea. 
The  verbal  text,  indeed,  was  given  in  a  very 
incomplete  form ;  the  word  Kyrie  or  Sanetus, 
written  at  the  banning  of  a  movement,  being 
generally  regarded  as  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  composer's  meaning.  In  this,  and  other 
kindred  matters,  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
singer's  intelligence  was  unbounded — a  not 
unnatural  circumstance,  perhaps,  in  an  age  in 
which  the  composer  himself  was  almost  always 
a  singer  in  the  choir  for  which  he  wrote. 

Even  at  this  remote  period,  the  several  move- 
ments of  the  Mass  began  gradually  to  mould 
themselves  into  certain  definite  forms,  which 
were  long  in  reaching  perfection,  but,  having 
once  obtained  general  acceptance,  remained,  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  substantially 
unchanged.  The  usual  plan  of  the  Kyrie  has 
already  been  fully  described.  [See  Kyrie.] 
The  Gloria,  distinguished  by  a  more  modest 
display  of  fugal  ingenuity,  and  a  more  cursive 
rendering  of  the  words,  was  generally  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Qui  tollis  being  treated  as 
a  separate  movement  The  Credo,  written  in 
a  similar  style,  was  also  subjected  to  the  same 
method  of  subdivision,  a  second  movement  being 
usually  introduced  at  the  words,  *  Et  incamahts 
est,'  or  *  Crueijixus,*  and,  frequently,  a  third, 
at  *M  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,*  The  design  of 
the  Sandus,  though  more  highly  developed, 
was  not  unlike  that  of  the  KyrU  ;  the  *  Pleni 
sunt  coeli*  being  sometimes,  and  the  Osanna 
almost  always,  treated  separately.  The  Bene- 
dictus  was  allotted,  in  most  cases,  to  two,  three, 
or  four  solo  voices  ;  and  frequently  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Canon,  followed  by  a  choral  Oaanna, 
In  the  Agnus  Dei — ^generally  divided  into  two 
distinct  movements — the  composer  loved  to 
exhibit  the  utmost  resources  of  his  skill ;  hence, 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  second 
movement  was  written,  either  in  Canon  or  in 
very  complex  Fugue,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
for  a  greater  number  of  voices  than  the  rest  of 
the  Mass. 

The  best -known  composers  of  the  Second 
Epoch  were  Okeghem,  Obrecht,  Caron,  Caspar, 
the  brothers  De  Fevin,  and  some  others  of  their 
school,  most  of  whom  flourished  between  the 
years  1430  and  1480.  As  a  general  rale,  these 
writers  laboured  less  zealously  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  pure  and  melodious  style,  than  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  contrapuntal  ingenuity.  For  the 
sober  fugal  periods  of  their  predecessors,  they 
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substituted  the  less  elastic  kind  of  imitation, 
which  was  then  called  Strict  or  Perpetual  Fugue, 
but  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Canon  ; 
carrying  their  passion  for  this  style  of  composi- 
tion to  such  extravagant  lengths,  that  too  many 
of  their  works  descended  to  the  level  of  mere 
learned  enigmas.  Okeghem,  especially,  was 
devoted  to  this  particular  phase  of  art,  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  much 
excellence  of  a  far  more  substantial  kind.  Pro- 
vided he  could  succeed  in  inventing  a  Canon, 
sufficiently  complex  to  puzzle  his  brethren,  and 
admit  of  an  indefinite  number  of  solutions,  he 
cared  little  whether  it  was  melodious  or  the 
reverse.  To  such  canons  he  did  not  scruple  to 
set  the  most  solemn  words  of  the  Mass.  Yet  his 
genius  was  certainly  of  a  very  high  order  ;  and, 
when  he  cared  to  lay  aside  these  extravagances, 
he  proved  himself  capable  of  producing  works 
far  superior  to  those  of  any  contemporary  writer. 
The  Third  Epoch  was  reudered  remarkable 
by  the  appearance  of  a  master,  whose  fame  was 
destined  to  eclipse  that  of  all  his  predecessors, 
and  even  to  cast  the  reputation  of  hie  teacher, 
Okeghem,  into  the  shade.  Josquin  des  Pres,  a 
singer  in  the  PontifiGal  Chapel  from  1471  to 
1484  and  afterwards  Maitre  de  Chapelle  to 
Louis  XII.,  was,  undoubtedly,  for  very  many 
years,  the  most  popular  composer,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  musician  in 
Christendom.  And  his  honours  were  fairly 
earned.  The  wealth  of  ingenuity  and  con- 
trivance displayed  in  some  of  his  Masses  is 
truly  wonderful ;  and  is  rendered  none  the  less 
so  by  its  association  with  a  vivacity  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  an  intelligence  and  freedom  of 
manner  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Unhappily,  these  high  qualities  are 
marred  by  a  want  of  reverence  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  witty  genius's  besetting 
sin.  When  free  from  this  defect,  his  style  is 
admirable.  On  examining  his  Masses  one  is 
alternately  surprised  by  passages  full  of  unex- 
pected dignity,  and  conceits  of  almost  incon- 
ceivable quaint ness — flashes  of  humour,  the 
presence  of  which,  in  a  volume  of  Church 
Music,  cannot  be  too  deeply  regretted,  though 
they  are  really  no  more  than  passing  indications 
of  the  genial  temper  of  a  man  whose  greatness 
was  far  too  real  to  be  affected,  either  one  way 
or  the  other,  by  a  natural  light -heartedness 
which  would  not  always  submit  to  controL  As  a 
specimen  of  his  best  and  most  devotional  style, 
we  can  scarcely  do  better  than  quote  a  few  bars 
from  the  Oaanna  of  his  Mass,  FaysaTU  regris  ^ — 
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The  religious  character  of  this  movement  is 
apparent  from  the  very  first  bar  ;  and  the  in- 
genuity with  which  the  strict  Canon  is  carried 
on,  between  the  Bass  and  Alto,  simultaneously 
with  the  Fugue  between  the  Tenor  and  Treble, 
is  quite  forgotten  in  the  unexpected  beauty  of 
the  resulting  harmonies.  Perhaps  some  portion 
of  the  beauty  of  our  next  example — the  Bens- 
dicttu  from  the  Jfissa  *L* Homme  armi* — may 
be  forgotten  in  its  ingenuity.  It  is  a  strict 
Canon,  in  the  Unison,  by  Diminution  ;  and, 
though  intended  to  be  sung  by  two  voices,  is 
printed  in  one  part  only,  the  singer  being  left 
to  find  out  the  secret  of  its  construction  as  best 
he  can — 


Jhio  {»  XJnwiiL 


A  hint  at  the  solution  of  this  enigma  is  given 
to  the  initiated  by  the  double  Time-signature 
at  the  beginning.  [See  Inscription.]  The 
intention  is,  that  it  should  be  sung  by  two  bass 
voices  in  unison,  both  beginning  at  the  same 
time,  but  one  singing  the  notes  twice  as  quickly 
as  the  other ;  thus — 


Reaolutio. 
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This  diveraity  of  Rhythm  ia,  howerer,  a  rery 
siiople  matter  compared  with  many  other  oom- 
pUcationa  in  the  same  Mass,  and  still  more,  in 
the  Missa  *  Didadi,'  which  abounds  in  strange 
proportions  of  Time,  Mood,  and  Prolation,  the 
clue  whereto  is  afforded  by  the  numbers  shown 
on  the  faoes  of  a  pair  of  dice  !  Copious  extracts 
from  these  curious  Masses,  as  well  as  from  others 
by  Gombert,  Clemens  non  Papa,  Mouton,  Brumel, 
and  other  celebrated  composers,  both  of  this 
and  the  preceding  epoch,  will  be  found  in  the 
DodeeacKordon  of  Olareanua  (Basle,  1547),  a 
work  which  throws  more  light  than  almost  any 
other  on  the  mysteries  of  ancient  counterpoint. 

Of  the  numerous  composers  who  flourished 
during  the  Fourth  Epoch — that  is  to  say,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  16th  century — a  large  pro- 
portion aimed  at  nothing  higher  than  a  servile 
imitation  of  the  still  idolised  Josquin  ;  and,  as 
is  usual  under  such  circumstances,  succeeded  in 
reproducing  his  faults  much  more  frequently 
than  his  virtues.  There  were,  however,  many 
honourable  exceptions.  The  Masses  of  Carpen- 
trasso.  Morales,  Ciprianodi  Bore,  VincenzoRuflb, 
Claude  Goudimel,  Adriano  Willaert,  and,  not- 
ably, Costanzo  Festa,  are  unquestionably  written 
in  a  far  purer  and  more  flowing  style  than  those 
of  their  predecessors  ;  and  even  the  great  army 
of  Madrigal  writers,  headed  by  Arcadelt  and 
Verdelot,  helped  on  the  good  cause  bravely,  in 
the  face  of  a  host  of  charlatans  whose  caprices 
tended  only  to  bring  their  art  into  disrepute. 
Not  content  with  inventing  enigmas  *Ad  omnem 
ionum,'  or  *  Uhg  demiion  jilus  baa* — ^with  colour- 
ing their  notes  green,  when  they  sang  of  grass, 
or  red,  when  allusion  was  made  to  blood — these 
corrupters  of  taste  prided  themselves  upon  adapt- 
ing, to  the  several  voice-parts  for  which  they 
wrote,  different  sets  of  words  totally  unconnected 
with  each  other  ;  and  this  evil  custom  spread  so 
widely  that  Morales  himself  did  not  scruple  to 
mix  together  the  text  of  the  Liturgy  and  that 
of  the  'Ave  Maria* ;  while  a  Mass  is  still  extant 
in  which  the  Tenor  is  made  to  sing  '  Alleluia ' 
incessantly  from  beginning  to  end.  When  the 
text  was  left  intact,  the  rhythm  was  involved 
in  complications  which  rendered  the  sense  of  the 
words  utterly  unintelligible.  Profane  melodies, 
and  even  the  verses  belonging  to  them,  were 
shamelessly  introduced  into  the  most  solemn 
compositions  for  the  Church.     All  the  vain  con- 


eeits  afieoted  by  the  earlier  writers  wen  revlTed 
with  tenfold  extravagance.  Canons  were  tor- 
tared  into  forms  of  ineffable  absurdity,  and 
esteemed  only  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of 
their  solution.  By  a  miserable  fatality,  the 
Maas  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  moat  fitting 
possible  vehicle  for  the  diaplay  of  these  strange 
monatroaities,  which  are  far  leas  frequently  met 
with  in  the  Motet  or  the  Madrigal.  Men  of 
real  genius  fostered  the  wildcat  abuses.  Even 
Pierre  de  la  Rue — who  seems  to  have  made  it 
a  point  of  conscience  to  eclipse,  if  poaaible,  the 
fame  of  Joaquin'a  ingenuity — ^wrote  his  Missa, 
*  0  Molutaris  ffodia,'  in  one  line  throughout ; 
leaving  three  out  of  the  four  voices  to  follow  the 
single  part  in  strict  Canon.  In  the  Kyrie  of  this 
Maaa — ^which  we  reprint  in  modem  notation 
from  the  version  preserved  by  Glareanua  ^ — the 
solution  of  the  enigma  is  indicated  by  the  letters 
placed  above  and  below  the  notes.  C  shows  the 
place  at  which  the  Contra-tenor  is  to  begin,  in 
the  interval  of  a  Fifth  below  the  Superius.  T 
indicates  the  entrance  of  the  Tenor,  an  Octave 
below  the  Superius ;  B,  that  of  the  Bass,  a 
Fifth  below  the  Tenor.  The  same  letters,  with 
pauses  over  them,  mark  the  notes  on  which  the 
several  parts  are  to  end.  The  reader  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  score  the  movement,  in 
accordance  with  these  directions,  will  find  the 
harmony  perfectly  correct,  in  spite  of  some 
harshly  dissonant  passing-notes ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  most  indulgent  critic  would 
venture  to  praise  it  for  its  devotional  character. 

PXTRUB  PuLTsmia 
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It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  depths  of  inanity 
accessible  to  an  ambitious  composer  in  his 
attempts  to  construct  such  a  Canon  as  this, 
without  a  spark  of  Pierre  de  la  Rue's  genius  to 
guide  him  on  his  way.  Such  attempts  were 
made  every  day ;  and,  had  it  not  been  that 
good  men  and  true  were  at  work,  beneath  the 
surface,  conscientiously  preparing  the  way  for 
a  better  state  of  things,  art  would  soon  have 
been  in  a  sorry  plight  As  it  was,  notwith- 
standing all  these  extravagances,  it  was  making 
real  progress.  The  dawn  of  a  brighter  day 
was  very  near  at  hand  ;  and  the  excesses  of 
the  unwise  only  served  to  hasten  its  appearance. 

The  Fifth  Epoch,  extending  from  the  year 
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1565  to  the  second  decade  of  the  following 
century,  and  justly  called  *  The  Golden  Age  of 
Ecclesiastical  Music/  owes  its  celebrity  entirely 
to  the  influence  of  one  grave,  earnest-minded 
man,  whose  transcendent  genius,  always  devoted 
to  the  noblest  purposes,  and  always  guided  by 
sound  and  reasonable  principles,  has  won  for 
him  a  place,  not  only  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame  but  also  in  the  inmost  hearts  of  all 
true  lovers  of  the  truest  art 

The  abuses  to  which  we  have  just  alluded 
became,  in  process  of  time,  so  intolerable,  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  found  it  necessary  to 
condemn  them  in  no  measured  terms.  In  the 
year  1564  Pope  Pius  lY.  commissioned  eight 
Cardinals  to  see  that  certain  decrees  of  the 
Council  were  duly  carried  out  After  much 
careful  deliberation  the  members  of  this  Com- 
mission had  almost  determined  to  forbid  the  use 
of  any  polyphonic  music  whatever  in  the  services 
of  the  Church ;  but,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Card.  Yitellozzo  Yitellozzi,  and  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  they  were  induced  to  suspend  their 
judgment  until  Palestrina,  then  Maestro  di 
Cappella  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  should  have 
proved,  if  he  could,  the  possibility  of  producing 
music  of  a  more  devotional  character,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  words  of  the  Mass,  and  the 
true  purposes  of  religion,  than  that  then  in 
general  use.  In  answer  to  this  challenge,  the 
great  composer  submitted  to  the  Commissioners 
three  Masses,  upon  one  of  which — flrst  sung  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  on  the  19th  of  June  1565, 
and  since  known  as  the  Jfisaa  Papae  MarcellO — 
the  Cardinals  immediately  flxed,  as  embodying 
the  style  in  which  all  future  Church  music 
should  be  composed.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  perfect  model.  '  In  depth  of 
thought,  intensity  of  expression,  and  all  the 
higher  qualities  which  distinguish  the  work  of 
the  Master  from  that  of  the  pedant,  the  Misaa 
Papae  Maredli  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
unapproachable  ;  while,  even  when  regarded  as 
a  monument  of  mere  mechanical  skill,  it  stands 
absolutely  unrivalled.  Yet,  except  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Hypoionian  Mode  * — a  tonality 
generally  avoided  by  the  older  composers — it 
depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  introduction  of 
no  new  element  whatever,  either  of  construc- 
tion or  of  form.  Avoiding  all  show  ot  empty 
pedantry,  and  carefully  concealing  the  con- 
summate art  with  which  the  involutions  of  its 
periods  are  conducted,  it  freely  uses  all  the 
old  contrivances  of  Fugue,  and,  in  the  second 
Agnus  Deiy  of  closely  interwoven  Canon ;  but 
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vndantaBd  why  ftleatiim  ahonld  have  glren 
ira  after  the  death  of  Pope  Mareellns  II.  The 
whole  labjert  evhaostively  dlseoiaed  in  the 
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always  as  means  towards  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  end — never  in  place  of  the  end  itself. 
And  this  entire  subjugation  of  artistic  power 
to  the  demands  of  expression  is,  perhaps,  its 
most  prominent  characteristic.  It  pervades  it 
throughout,  from  the  first  note  to  the  last 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Christe  eleison,  in  which 
each  voice,  as  it  enters,  seems  to  plead  more 
earnestly  Uian  its  predecessor  for  mercy — 
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It  is  impossible,  while  listeningto  these  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  harmonies,  to  bestow  even  a  pass- 
ing thought  upon  the  texture  of  the  parts  by 
which  they  are  produced ;  yet  the  quiet  grace 
of  the  theme  at  (a),  and  the  closeness  of  the  imi- 
tation to  which  it  is  subjected,  evince  a  command 
of  technical  resources  which  Handel  alone  could 
have  hidden,  with  equal  success,  beneath  the 
appearance  of  such  extreme  simplicity.  Handel 
has  indeed  submitted  a  similar  subject  to  closely 
analogous  treatment — though  in  quick  time  and 
with  a  very  different  expression — in  the  opening 
TtUli  of  his  Organ  Concerto  in  0  ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  exquisitely  moulded 
close  at  (&),  so  expressive,  when  sung  with  the 
necessary  rUardando,  of  the  confidence  of  hope, 
has  been  used  by  Mendelssohn,  interval  for 
interval,  in  the  Chorale,  *  Sleepers  wake ! ' 
from  'Saint  Paul,'  to  express  the  confidence  of 
expectation. 
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We  have  selected  this  particular  passage  for 
our  illustration  principally  for  the  saJce  of  call- 
ing attention  to  these  instractiTe  coincidences  ; 
but  in  truth  every  bar  of  the  Mass  conceals  a 
miracle  of  art.  Its  subjects,  all  original,  and 
all  of  extreme  simplicity,  are  treated  with  an  in- 
exhaustible variety  of  feeling  which  shows  them, 
every  moment,  in  some  new  and  beautiful 
light.  I ts  six  voices — Soprano,  Alto,  two  Tenors 
of  exactly  equal  compass,  and  two  Basses  matched 
with  similar  nicety — are  so  artfully  grouped  as 
constantly  to  produce  the  effect  of  two  or  more 
antiphonal  choirs.  Its  style  is  solemn  and  devo- 
tional throughout ;  but  by  no  means  deficient 
in  fire,  when  the  sense  of  tiie  words  demands  it. 
Baini  truly  calls  the  Kyrie  devout ;  the  Gloria 
animated ;  the  Credo  majestic ;  the  Sanettu  an- 
gelic ;  and  the  Agnus  Dei  prayerful.  Palestrina 
wrote  many  more  Masses,  of  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence ;  but  none,  not  even  Assumpta 
est  Maria,  so  nearly  approaching  perfection  in 
every  respect  as  this.  He  is  known  to  have 
produced,  at  the  least,  ninety-five ;  of  which 
forty -three  were  printed  during  his  lifetime; 
and  thirty-nine  more  within  seven  years  after 
his  death ;.  while  thirteen  are  preserved  in  manu- 
script ^  among  the  archives  of  the  Pontifical 
Chapel,  and  in  the  Vatican  Library.  The  effect 
produced  by  these  great  works  upon  the  prevail- 
ing style  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  Yittoria 
and  Anerio  in  the  great  Roman  School,  Gabrieli 
and  Croce  in  the  Venetian,  Orlando  di  Lasso 
in  the  Flemish,  and  innumerable  other  Masters, 
brought  forward  compositions  of  unfadinginterest 
and  beauty.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these 
is  a  Mass  for  five  voices,  in  the  transposed 
iEolian  Mode,  composed  by  our  own  great  William 
By rd,  probably  about  1588.  This  valuable  work 
was  edited,  in  1841,  for  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society,  by  Dr.  Rimbault,  from  a  copy,  believed 
to  be  unique,  and  now  safely  lodged  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  may  fairly 
lay  claim  to  be  classed  as  a  production  of  the 
*  Golden  Age ' ;  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  vices 
of  the  Fourth  Epoch,  and,  notwithstanding  a 
certain  irregularity  in  the  formation  of  some  of 
the  Cadences,  exhibits  unmistakable  traces  of 
the  Roman  style  ;  a  style,  the  beauties  of  which 
were  speedily  recognised  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  exercising  more  or  less  influence 
over  the  productions  of  all  other  schools,  and 
thereby  bringing  the  music  of  the  Mass,  during 
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tiie  latter  half  of  the  16th  oentory,  to  %  degree 
of  perfection  beyond  which  it  has  never  aiiice 
advanced. 

The  Sixth  Epoch  was  one  of  oniveraal  decad- 
ence. In  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  a  law 
with  the  operation  of  which  the  art-historian  is 
only  too  familiar,  the  glories  of  the  '  Golden 
Age  '  had  no  sooner  reached  their  full  matoritj 
than  they  began  to  show  signs  of  incipient  decay. 
The  bold  unprepared  discords  of  Monteverda, 
and  the  rapid  rise  of  instrumental  Music,  were 
alike  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  polyphonic 
schools.  Monteverde,  it  is  true,  only  employed 
his  newly  invented  harmonies  in  secular  music  ; 
but  what  revolutionist  ever  yet  succeeded  in  con- 
trolling the  course  of  the  stone  he  had  once  set 
in  motion  ]  Other  composers  soon  dragged  the 
unwonted  dissonances  into  the  service  of  the 
Church  ;  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  unprepared 
seventh  sounded  thedeath-knell  of  the  polyphonic 
Mass.  The  barrier  between  the  tried  and  the 
untried,  onoe  broken  down,  the  laws  of  counter- 
point were  no  longer  held  sacred.  The  old  paths 
were  forsaken  ;  and  those  who  essayed  to  walk 
in  the  new  wandered  vaguely,  hither  and  thithor 
in  search  of  an  ideal,  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly 
conceived,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  laboured  on, 
through  many  weary  years,  cheered  by  very 
inadequate  results  and  little  dreaming  of  tlM 
effect  their  work  was  fated  to  exerdae  upon  gene- 
rations of  musicians  then  unborn.  A  long  and 
dreary  period  succeeded,  during  which  no  woric 
of  any  lasting  reputation  was  produced ;  for 
the  Masses  of  Carissimi,  Colonna,  and  the  best 
of  their  contemporaries,  though  written  in  solemn 
earnest,  and  interesting  enough  when  regarded 
as  attempts  at  a  new  style,  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  compositions  of  the  preceding  epoch  ; 
while  those  arranged  by  Benevoli  (1602-72)  and 
the  admirers  of  his  school,  for  combinations  of 
four,  six,  eight,  and  even  twelve  distinct  choirs, 
were  foi^^otten,  with  the  occasions  for  which 
they  were  called  into  existence.  Art  was  pass- 
ing through  a  transitional  phase,  which  must 
needs  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  destiny  in  its 
own  way.  The  few  faithful  souls  who  still 
clung  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  were  unable 
to  uphold  its  honours;  and  with  Gregorio 
Allegri,  in  1652,  the  'School  of  Palestrina' 
died  out.  Yet  not  vdthout  hope  of  revivaL 
The  laws  which  regulated  the  composition  of 
the  polyphonic  Mass  are  as  intelligible  to-day 
as  they  were  three  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  it 
needs  but  the  fire  of  living  genius  to  bring  them 
once  more  into  active  operation,  reinforced  by 
all  the  additional  authority  with  which  the 
advancement  of  modern  science  has  from  time 
to  time  invested  them. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  the  later  schools  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  tme 
manner  of  singing  Masses,  such  as  those  of  which 
we  have  briefly  sketched  the  history ;  and,  thanks 
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to  the  traditioDB  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  by  the  Pontifical  Choir,  we  are 
able  to  do  so  mth  as  little  danger  of  misinter- 
preting the  ideas  of  Palestrina  or  Anerio,  as  we 
should  incur  in  dealing  with  those  of  Mendels- 
sohn or  Stemdale  Bennett 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  very  large  body  of  roices  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  successful  rendering,  even  of 
▼ery  great  works.  On  ordinary  occasions  no 
more  than  thirty-two  singers  are  present  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel— eight  Sopranos,  and  an  equal 
number  of  Altos,  Tenors,  and  Basses  ;  though, 
on  very  high  festivals,  their  number  is  some- 
times nearly  doubled.  The  vocal  strength  must, 
of  course,  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised ;  but 
whether  it  be  great  or  small,  it  must  on  no 
account  be  supplemented  by  any  kind  of  instru- 
mental accompaniment  whatever.  Every  pos- 
sible gradation  of  tone,  from  the  softest  imagin- 
able whisper,  to  the  loudest  fortt  attainable 
without  straining  the  voice,  will  be  brought 
into  constant  requisition.  Though  written 
always,  either  with  a  plain  signature,  or  with 
a  single  flat  after  the  clef,  the  music  may  be 
sung  at  any  pitch  most  convenient  to  the  choir. 
The  time  should  be  beaten  in  minims ;  except 
in  the  case  of  8-1,  in  which  three  semibreves 
must  be  counted  in  each  bar.  The  Tempo — of 
which  no  indication  is  ever  given,  in  the  old 
part-books — will  vary,  in  different  movements, 
from  about  p=  50  to  (^  » 120.  On  this  point, 
as  well  as  on  the  subject  of  pianos  and  fortes, 
and  the  assignment  of  certain  passages  to  solo 
voices,  or  semi-chorus,  the  leader  must  trust 
entirely  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment 
He  will,  however,  find  the  few  simple  rules  to 
which  we  are  about  to  direct  his  attention 
capable  of  almost  universal  application  ;  based, 
as  they  are,  upon  the  important  relation  borne 
by  the  music  of  the  Mass  to  the  respective  offices 
of  the  Priest,  the  Choir,  and  the  Congregation. 
To  the  uninitiated,  this  relation  is  not  always 
very  clearly  intelligible.  In  order  to  make  it 
so,  and  to  illustrate,  at  the  same  time,  the 
principles  by  which  the  old  masters  were  guided, 
we  shall  accompany  our  promised  hints  by  a  few 
words  explanatory  of  the  functions  performed 
by  the  Celebrant  and  his  ministers  during  the 
time  occupied  by  the  choir  in  singing  the  prin- 
cipal movements  of  the  Mass — functions,  the 
right  understanding  of  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  music. 

High  Mass — prcKseded,  on  Sundays,  by  the 
Plain-song,  Asperges  me — begins,  on  the  part  of 
the  celebrant  and  ministers,  by  the  recitation, 
in  a  low  voice,  of  the  Psalm,  Jvdiea  me  Deus, 
and  the  Confiieor  ;  on  that  of  the  choir,  by  the 
chaunting,  from  the  Gradual,  of  the  Introit 
appointed  for  the  day.     [See  Introit.] 

From  the  Plain-song  Introit,  the  choir  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Kyrie ;  and  this  transition 
VOL.  in 


from  the  severity  of  the  Gregorian  melody  to  the 
pure  harmonic  combinations  of  polyphonic  music 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  Kyrie  is  always  sung  slowly  and  devoutly 
(p=  56-66),  with  the  tenderest  possible  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shade.  The  ChrisU,  also  a 
slow  movement,  may  often  be  entrusted,  with 
good  effect,  to  solo  voices.  The  second  Kyrie  is 
generally  a  little  more  animated  than  the  first, 
and  should  be  taken  in  a  quicker  time  (p  =  96- 
112).  The  Kyrie  of  Palestrina's  Missa  brevia  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  existence,  and  by 
no  means  difficult  to  sing,  since  the  true  positions 
of  the  crescendi  and  diminueTuii  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken.     [See  Eyrie.] 

While  the  choir  are  singing  these  three  move- 
ments, the  Celebrant,  attended  by  the  Deacon 
and  Subdeaoon,  asoends  to  the  Altar,  and,  having 
incensed  it,  repeats  the  words  of  the  Introit  and 
Kyrie,  in  a  voice  audible  to  himself  and  his 
Ministers  alone.  On  the  cessation  of  the  music, 
he  intones,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  words,  Gloria  in 
exeelsis  Deo,  to  a  short  Plain-song  melody,  vanr- 
ing  with  the  nature  of  the  different  festivals, 
and  given,  in  full,  both  in  the  Missal  and  the 
Gradual.  [See  Intonation.]  This  Intonation, 
which  may  be  taken  at  any  pitch  conformable  to 
that  of  the  Mass,  is  not  repeated  by  the  Choir, 
which  takes  up  the  strain  at  JBt  in  terra  pax. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Gloria  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  very  jubilant  one  (P=  100  •  120)  ;  but 
the  words  adoramus  te,  and  Jesu  Christe,  must 
always  be  sung  slowly,  and  softly  (p= 50-60)  ; 
and  sometimes  the  Gratias  agimus,  as  far  as 
gloriam  tuam,  is  taken  a  shade  slower  than  the 
general  time,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
rubric  which  directs  that,  at  these  several 
points,  the  Celebrant  and  Ministers  shall  uncover 
their  heads,  in  token  of  adoration.  After  the 
word  Patris,  a  pause  is  made.  The  Qui  tollis 
is  then  sung,  Adagio  (p=s  56-66)  ;  with  ritar- 
dandi  at  miserere  nobis  and  suseipe  depreecUionem 
nostrum.  At  the  Qtioniam  tu  solus,  the  original 
quick  time  is  resumed,  and  carried  on,  with  ever- 
increasing  spirit,  to  the  end  of  the  movement ; 
except  that  the  words  Jesu  Christe  are  again 
delivered  slowly  and  softly  as  before.  The  pro- 
vision made,  in  the  Missa  Papae  MarceUi,  for 
the  introduction  of  these  characteristic  changes 
of  tempo  is  very  striking,  and  points  clearly  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom. 

The  Celebrant  now  recites  the  collects  for  the 
day  ;  the  Subdeacon  sings  the  Epistle,  in  a  kind 
of  monotone,  with  certain  fixed  Inflexions  ;  the 
choir  sings  the  Plain-song  Gradual,  followed  by 
the  Tract,  or  Sequence,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  Festival ;  and  the  Deacon  sings  the  Gospel, 
to  its  own  peculiar  Tone.  [See  Gradual  ; 
Tract  ;  Sequence  ;  Inflexion.]  If  there  be 
a  sermon,  it  follows  next  in  order ;  if  not,  the 
Gospel  is  immediately  followed  by  the  Creed. 

llie  words  Credo  in  wnvm  Deum  are  intoned 
by  the  Celebrant,  to  a  few  simple  notes  of  Plain- 
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tong,  which  never  vaiy — except  in  pitch — and 
which  are  to  be  foand  both  in  the  Gradual  and 
the  Missal  [See  Intonation.]  The  Choir 
continue,  Pairem  omnipoUrUeni,  in  a  moderate 
Allegro,  more  stately  tiian  that  of  the  Gloria 
{p^  96-1 12),  and  marked  by  the  doaest  poesible 
attention  to  the  spirit  of  the  text  A  riUtrdafido 
takes  place  at  BL  in  unum  D&minum  ;  and  the 
words  Jesum  Christum  are  sung  as  slowly  and 
as  softly  as  in  the  Gloria  ((^=50-60).  The 
quicker  time  is  resumed  at  Filium  Dei ;  and  a 
grand /orto  may  generally  be  introduced,  with 
advantage,  at  Deum  de  Deo,  and  continued  as  far 
sa  facta  sunt — as  in  Palestrina's  ifiMo  *^s»um;^ 
est  Maria,^  and  many  others.  After  the  words 
de  coelis,  a  long  pause  takes  place,  while  the 
congregation  kneel.  The  El  incamatus  est  then 
follows,  in  the  form  of  a  soft  and  solemn  Adagio 
(p=i  54-68),  interrupted,  after /ac<i«  est,  by 
another  pause,  long  enough  to  enable  the  people 
to  rise  from  their  knees  in  silence.  The  Cruet- 
fixus  is  also  a  slow  movement ;  the  return  to  the 
original  Allegro  being  deferred  until  the  Et 
resurrexiL  In  the  Missa  Papae  Marcelli,  and 
many  other  very  fine  ones,  this  part  of  the 
Credo  is  written  for  four  solo  voices ;  but  the 
necessity  for  an  acceleration  of  the  time  at  the  Bt 
resurrexU  is  very  strongly  marked.  In  the 
beautiful  Missa  brevis  already  mentioned,  the 
Basses  lead  off  the  Et  resurrexit,  in  quick  time, 
while  the  Soprano  and  Alto  are  still  engaged 
in  finishing  a  ritardaiido — a  very  difficult, 
though  by  no  means  uncommon  point,  which 
can  only  be  overcome  by  very  careful  practice. 


Another  change  of  time  is  sometimes  de- 
manded, at  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  ;  but  more 
generally  the  Allegro  continues  to  the  end  of 
the  movement  ;  interrupted  only  at  the  words 
simiU  adoralur,  which  are  always  sung  Adagio, 
and  pianissimo,  while  the  Celebrant  and 
Ministers  uncover  their  heads. 

The  Credo  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
Plain -song  Offertorium  for  the  day.  But  as 
this  is  too  short  to  fill  up  the  time  occupied  by 
the  Celebrant  in  incensing  the  Oblations,  and 
saying,  secreto,  certain  appointed  prayers,  it  is 
usually  supplemented,  either  by  a  motet  or  a 
grand  voluntary  on  the  Organ.  [See  Motet  ; 
Offertoriu  m.  ]  This  is  followed  by  the  Versicle 
and  Response  called  the  Surswm  eorda,  and  the 
Proper  Preface,  at  the  end  of  which  a  bell  is 
rung  and  the  Sanctus  is  taken  up  by  the  choir. 

The  Sanctus  is  invariably  a  Largo,  of  peculiar 
solemnity  (p = 56-72).    Sometimes,  as  in  Pales- 


trina's  very  early  Mass,  VirtuU  nuigna,  tha 
Pleni  sunt  eoeli  is  set  for  solo  voices.  Sometimes 
it  is  sung  in  chorus,  but  in  a  quicker  movement, 
as  in  the  same  composer's  Missa  Papae  Marcelli^ 
and  Aetema  Christi  munsra — involving,  in  the 
last-named  Mass,  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the 
^  resurrexit  of  the  Missa  Brevis.  The  Osanna, 
though  frequently  spirited,  must  never  be  a  noisy 
movement  In  the  Missa  Brevis,  so  often  quoted, 
it  is  continuoas  with  the  rest  of  the  Sanctus,  and 
clearly  intended  to  be  sung  pianissimosji  ex- 
tremely beautiful  idea,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  character  of  this  part  of  the  Service,  during 
which  the  Celebrant  is  proceeding,  secreto,  with 
the  prayers  which  immediately  precede  the 
Consecration  of  the  Host  Alter  the  Elevation, 
which  takes  place  in  silence,  the  choir  begin 
the  Benedidus  in  soft,  low  tones,  almost  always 
entrusted  to  solo  voices.  The  Osanna,  which 
concludes  the  movement,  is,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  identical  with  that  which  follows  the 
Sanctus.  The  Paiemoster  is  sung  by  the  Cele- 
brant to  a  Plain -song  melody  contained  in 
the  Missal.  After  its  conclusion  the  choir  sings 
the  last  movement  of  the  Mass — the  Agnus  Dei 
— while  the  Celebrant  is  receiving  the  Host. 
The  first  division  of  the  Agnus  Dei  may  be  very 
effectively  sung  by  solo  voices,  and  tlie  second, 
in  subdued  chorus  (^=50-72),  with  gentle 
gradations  of  piano  and  pianissimo,  as  in  the 
Kyrie.  When  there  is  only  one  movement  it 
must  be  sung  twice ;  the  words  dona  nobis  paeem 
being  substituted,  the  second  time,  for  miserere 
nobis.  The  Agnus  Dei  of  Josquin's  Missa 
*L*ffomm>e  amU*  is  in  three  distinct  movementn. 

The  Choir  next  sings  the  Plain -song  C<m^ 
munio,  as  given  in  the  Gradual.  The  Celebrant 
recites  the  prayer  called  the  Post-Communion. 
The  Deacon  sings  the  words,  ^Ite,  missa  est,*  from 
which  the  service  derives  its  name.  And  the 
rite  concludes  with  the  Domine  salmim/ae,  and 
prayer  for  the  reigning  sovereign. 

The  ceremonies  we  have  described  are  those 
peculiar  to  High  or  Solemn  Mass.  When  the 
service  is  sung  by  the  Celebrant  and  choir,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  and 
without  the  use  of  incense,  it  is  called  a  Missa 
cantcUa  or  Sung  Mass.  Low  Mass  is  said  by 
the  Celebrant  alone,  attended  by  a  single  server. 
According  to  strict  usage  no  masic  whatever  is ' 
admissible  at  Low  Mass ;  but  in  French  and 
German  village  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Italy,  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  congregations 
sing  hymns  or  litanies  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
though  not  forming  part  of  the  service.  Under 
no  circumstances  can  the  duties  proper  to  the 
choir,  at  High  Mass,  be  transferred  to  the 
general  congregation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  music 
of  every  Mass  worth  singing  will  naturally  de- 
mand a  style  of  treatment  peculiar  to  itself; 
especially  with  regard  to  the  Te^Apiof  its  different 
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moyementB.  A  modem  editor  telU  us  that  more 
than  four  ban  of  Paleetrina  should  never  be  sung, 
continuously,  in  the  same  time.^  This  is,  of 
course,  an  exaggeration.  Nevertheless,  immense 
variety  of  expression  is  indispensable.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  it ;  and  though  the  leader 
will  not  always  find  it  easy  to  decide  upon  the 
best  method,  a  little  careful  attention  to  the 
points  we  have  mentioned  will,  in  most  cases, 
enable  him  to  produce  results  very  different  from 
any  that  are  attainable  by  the  hard  dry  manner 
which  is  too  often  supposed  to  be  inseparable 
from  the  performance  of  ancient  figured  music. 

Our  narrative  was  interrupted,  at  a  transitional 
period,  when  the  grand  old  mediaeval  style  was 
gradually  dying  out,  and  a  newer  one  courage- 
ously struggling  into  existence,  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  which  sometimes  seemed  insur- 
mountable. We  resume  it,  after  the  death  of 
the  last  representative  of  the  old  riqirM,  Gregorio 
Allegri,  in  the  year  1652. 

The  most  remarkable  composers  of  the  period 
which  we  shall  designate  as  the  Seventh  Epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  vocal  Mass — comprising 
the  latter  part  of  the  17  th  century  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  18th  —  were  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Leo,  and  Durante ;  men  whose  position 
in  the  chronicles  of  art  is  rendered  somewhat 
anomalous,  though  none  the  less  honourable,  by 
the  indisputeble  fact  that  they  all  entertained 
a  sincere  affection  for  the  older  school,  while 
labouring  with  all  their  might  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  newer.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  to 
their  love  for  the  masters  of  the  16th  century 
that  they  owed  the  dignity  of  style  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  merit  of  their  compositions 
for  the  Church  ;  but  their  real  work  lay  in 
the  direction  of  instrumental  accompaniment, 
for  which  Durante  especially  did  more  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  period.  His  genius  was, 
indeed,  a  very  exceptional  one.  While  others 
were  content  with  cautiously  feeling  their  way, 
in  some  new  and  untried  direction,  he  boldly 
started  off  with  a  style  of  his  own,  which  gave 
an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  progress  of  art, 
and  impressed  ite  character  so  strongly  upon 
the  productions  of  his  followers  that  he  has  been 
not  unfrequently  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
modern  Itolian  school.  Whatever  opinion  may 
be  entertained  on  that  point  it  is  oerUin  that 
the  simplicity  of  his  melodies  tended,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  encouragement  of  those 
graces  which  now  seem  inseparable  from  Italian 
art ;  while  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  style 
of  the  Gantate,  which  he,  no  less  than  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  exer- 
cised an  irresistible  influence  over  the  future  of 
the  Mass. 

The  Eighth  Epoch  is  represented  by  one  single 

>  Hie  only  other  eowpo— r,  Midont  or  modcni,  with  r«fu4  to 
vhow  works  inch  a  remark  eonld  have  been  luuarded,  te  Chopin— 
the  anfeitered  eKponent  of  the  wildest  dreams  of  modern  romanti- 
So  stmnirely  does  experienee  prove  that  'there  b  nothing 


work,  of  such  gigantic  proportions  and  so 
exceptional  a  character  that  it  is  impossible 
either  to  class  it  with  any  other  or  to  trace  ite 
pedigree  through  any  of  the  schools  of  which  we 
have  hitherto  spoken.  The  artistic  stetus  of  John 
Sebastian  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor — produced  in 
the  years  1738-88 — oiily  becomes  intelligible 
when  we  consider  it  as  the  natural  result  of  prin- 
ciples, inherited  through  a  long  line  of  masters, 
who  bequeathed  their  musical  acquiremente,  from 
father  to  son,  as  other  men  bequeath  their  riches ; 
principles  upon  which  rest  the  very  foundations 
of  the  later  German  schools.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding  it  free  from 
all  trace  of  the  older  ecclesiastical  traditions.  To 
compare  it  with  Pales trina's  MiaaaFapaeMareelli 
— even  were  such  a  perversion  of  criticism 
possible— would  be  as  unfair  to  either  side  as  an 
attempt  to  judge  the  masterpieces  of  Rembrandt 
by  the  standard  of  Fra  Angelico.  The  two  works 
are  not  even  coincident  in  intention  ;  for  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  one  we  are 
now  considering  can  ever  have  been  seriously 
intended  for  use  as  a  church  service.  Unfitted 
for  that  purpose,  as  much  by  ite  excessive  length 
as  by  the  exuberant  elaboration  of  ite  style,  and 
the  overwhelming  difficulty  of  ite  execution,  it 
can  only  be  consistently  regarded  as  an  Oratorio  ; 
so  regarded,  it  may  be  safely  trusted  to  hold 
ite  own,  side  by  side  with  the  greatest  works 
of  the  kind  that  have  ever  been  produced  in 
any  country  or  in  any  age.  Ite  masterly  and 
exhaustively  developed  fugues ;  ite  dignified 
choruses,  relieved  by  aire  and  duete  of  infinite 
grace  and  beauty  ;  the  richness  of  ite  instru- 
mentetion,  achieved  by  means  which  most  modem 
composera  would  reject  as  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  least  ambitious  of  their  requiremente  ;  above 
all,  the  colossal  proportions  of  ite  designs — these, 
and  a  hundred  other  characteristics  into  which 
we  have  not  space  to  enter,  entitle  it  to  rank ' 
as  one  of  the  finest  works,  if  not  the  very  finest,  ' 
that  the  great  cantor  of  the  Thomasschule  has 
left,  as  memorials  of  a  genius  as  vast  as  it  was 
original.  Whether  we  criticise  it  as  a  work  oF 
art,  of  learning,  or  of  imagination,  we  find  it 
equally  worthy  of  our  respect.  It  is,  moreover, 
extremely  interesting  as  an  historical  monument, 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  opening  of  ite  Cfredo, 
it  exhibite  one  of  the  most  remarkiaible  examples 
on  record  of  the  treatment  of  an  ancient  Canio 
fermo  with  modern  harmonies,  and  an  elaborate 
orchestral  accompaniment.  [See  Intonation.] 
Bach  often  showed  but  little  sympathy  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past  But  in  this,  as  in 
innumerable  other  instences,  he  proved  his 
power  of  compelling  everything  he  touched  to 
obey  the  dictetes  of  his  indomiteble  will 

While  the  great  German  composer  was  thus 
patiently  working  out  his  hereditery  trust,  the 
disciples  of  the  Itelian  school  were  entering  upon 
a  Ninth  Epoch — the  last  which  it  will  be  our 
-duty  to  consider,  since  ite  creative  energy  is 
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probably  not  yet  exhausted — ^onder  very  different 
conditions,  and  infinenoed  by  principles  vhich 
led  to  very  different  resolts.  If  we  have  foond 
it  necessary  to  criticise  Bach's  wonderful  pro- 
duction as  an  Oratorio,  still  more  necessary  is 
it  that  we  should  describe  the  Masses  of  this 
later  period  as  Sacred  Cantatas.  Originating 
beyond  all  doubt  with  Durante,  treated  with 
infinite  tenderness  by  Pergolesi  and  Jommelli, 
endowed  with  a  wealth  of  graces  by  the  genius 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  still  further  intensi- 
fied by  the  imaginative  power  of  Beethoven  and 
Ghembini,  their  style  has  steadily  kept  pace, 
step  by  step,  with  the  progress  of  modem  music ; 
borrowing  elasticity  from  the  freedom  of  its 
melodies,  and  richness  from  the  variety  of  its 
instrumentation  ;  clothing  itself  in  new  and 
unexpected  forms  of  beauty,  at  every  turn ;  yet 
never  aiming  at  the  expression  of  a  higher  kind 
of  beauty  than  that  pertaining  to  earthly  things, 
or  venturing  to  utter  the  language  of  devotion 
in  preference  to  that  of  psssion.  In  the  Masses 
of  this  era  we  first  find  the  individuality  of 
the  composer  entirely  dominating  that  of  the 
school — if,  indeed,  a  school  can  be  said  to  exist 
at  all  in  an  age  in  which  every  composer  is  left 
free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  unfettered 
tsste.  It  LB  impossible  to  avoid  recognising,  in 
Haydn's  Mssses,  the  well-known  ifeatures  of 
the  '  Creation '  and  the  *  Seasoius ' ;  or  in  those 
of  Mozart  the  characteristic  features  of  his  most 
delightful  operas.  Who,  but  the  composer  of 
'Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti,'  or  the  finales  to 
'Don  Giovanni,'  and  the  'Flauto  Magico,'  could 
ever  have  imagined  the  Agnus  Dei  of  the  first 
Mass,  or  the  Olaria  of  the  second  T  Still  more 
striking  is  the  identity  of  thought  which  assimi- 
lates Beethoven's  Miasa  aolemnis  to  some  of  the 
greatest  of  his  secular  works,  notwithstanding 
their  singular  freedom  from  all  trace  of  man- 
nerism. Mozart  makes  himself  known  by 
the  refinement  of  his  delicious  phrases ;  Beet- 
hoven by  the  depth  of  his  dramatic  instinct — 
a  talent  which  he  never  turned  to  such  good 
account  as  when  working  in  the  absence  of  stage 
accessories.  We  are  all  familiar  with  that 
touching  episode  in  the  'Battle  Symphony,' 
wherein  the  one  solitary  fifer  strives  to  rally 
his  scattered  comrades  by  playing  Malhrouk  8* en 
.  va-t-en  giurre — a  feat,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
thirst  and  exhaustion  consequent  upon  his  wound, 
he  can  only  accomplish  in  a  minor  key.  No 
less  touching,  though  infinitely  more  terrible, 
is  that  wonderful  passage  of  drums  and  trumpets 
in  the  Dona  nobis  pacem  of  the  Mass  in  D,  in- 
tended to  bring  the  blessings  of  peace  into  the 
strongest  possible  relief,  by  contrasting  them 
with  the  horrors  of  war. 

Whether  or  not  the  peace  to  which  our  atten- 
tion is  thus  forcibly  directed  be  really  that 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  in  no  wise  affects  the 
power  of  the  passage.  All  that  Beethoven  in- 
tended to  express  was  his  own  interpretation  of 


the  words ;  and  it  is  in  his  own  strong  langoaga, 
and  not  in  that  of  the  schools,  that  he  expreasee 
it.  Cherubini  makes  equal  use  of  the  dramatic 
element ;  more  especially  in  his  magnificent 
Requiem  Mass  in  D  minor  [see  Requiem],  his 
grand  Mass,  in  the  same  key,  and  his  famous 
Mass  in  A,  written  for  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  X.  ;  but,  always  in  a  way  so  peculiarly 
his  own,  that  the  touch  of  his  master  hand 
stands  everywhere  confessed.  In  all  these 
great  works,  and  innumerable  others  by  Weber, 
Schubert,  Hummel,  Niedermeyer,  Rossini,  and 
Gounod,  we  find  the  dramatic  form  of  expression 
entirely  superseding  the  devotional ;  uncom- 
promising realism  triumphing  over  the  idealism 
of  the  older  schools  ;  the  personal  feelings  and 
experiences  of  the  masters  over-riding  the  ab- 
stract sense  of  the  text.  This  circumstance 
makes  it  extremely  difiScult  to  assign  to  these 
creations  of  genius  a  true  esthetic  position  in 
the  world  of  art.  Church  services  in  name, 
they   have    certainly    failed,    notwithstanding 
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their  nniyersally- acknowledged  beauties,  in 
securing  for  themselves  a  lasting  home  in  the 
Church.  That  their  use  has  been  tolerated, 
rather  than  encouraged,  in  Rome  itself  is  proved 
by  the  significant  fact  that  not  one  single  note 
of  any  one  of  them  has  ever  once  been  heard 
within  the  walls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  And 
the  reason  is  obvious.  They  oast  Ecclesiastical 
tradition  to  the  winds  ;  and,  substituting  for  it 
the  ever- varying  sentiment  of  individual  minds, 
present  no  firm  basis  for  the  elaboration  of  a 
definite  Church  style,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Idth  century,  shall  prove  its  excellence  by  its 
stability.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity 
which  naturally  ensues  from  this  want  of  a 
common  ideal,  it  is  instructive  to  notice  one 
bond  of  union  between  the  older  masters  and 
the  new,  so  strongly  marked  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  theresult  of  an  accidental  coincidence. 
Their  agreement  in  the  general  distribution  of 
their  movements  is  most  remarkable.  We  still 
constantly  find  the  Kyrie  presented  to  us  in  three 
separate  divisions.  The  Qui  toUis  and  Et 
incamcUus  est  are  constantly  introduced  in  the 
form  of  solemn  Adagios.  The  same  Oaanna  is 
almost  always  made  to  serve,  as  in  the  Missa 
Papae  Mareelli,  as  a  conclusion  both  to  the 
Sandiu  and  the  Benedictus.  And  in  this 
vitality  of  typical  form  we  find  a  convincing 
proof — if  one  be  necessary — that  the  broad 
esthetic  principles  of  Art  are  immutable  and 
calculated  to  survive,  through  an  indefinite 
period,  the  vicissitudes  of  technical  treatment 
in  widely  differing  Schools.  [It  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  above 
article  are  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  reform 
in  church  music  which  found  expression  in  the 
famous  '  motu  proprio '  of  Pope  Pius  X.  in 
1903.] 

It  will  be  convenient  to  classify  certain 
recognised  kinds  of  Masses  in  this  place,  thus : — 

Missa  Brevis  is  a  Mass  of  moderate  length, 
intended  rather  for  use  on  ordinary  occasions, 
than  on  festivals  of  very  great  solemnity. 

The  subjects  of  the  Missa  Brevis  are  almost 
always  original ;  as  in  the  charming  example 
by  Andrea  Gabrieli,  printed,  on  the  authority 
of  a  valuable  MS.  copy,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Proske's  Musica  Divina.  This  rule,  however, 
is  not  universal  Palestrina's  Missa  Brevis — a 
work  of  unapproachable  beauty,  and  perfectly 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  short  time  it  occupies  in  perform- 
ance— is  founded  upon  Canli/ermi  derived  from 
the  melody  of  Audi  filial  a  Plain-song  Tra/^us, 
which  has  also  been  very  finely  treated  in  a  Mass 
of  earlier  date  by  Claude  Goudimel. 

Missa  de  Anoelis.  The  name  generally 
given  to  a  very  beautiful  Plain-song  Mass,  in 
Mode  XIII.,  prescribed  in  the  Ratisbon  Gradual, 
for  use-* In  Festis  Solemnibus,'  and  appended 
to  the  Mechlin  Gradual,  as  a  Missa  ad  libitwm. 
Judging  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by 


the  freedom  of  its  phrasing,  and  the  Mode  in 
which  it  is  written,  the  Misaa  de  Angelis  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  the  oldest  Mass  of  this 
class  now  in  use  [it  has  its  roots  back  in  the 
15th  century,  though  in  its  usual  form  it  ex- 
hibits all  the  degradation  of  the  17th  or  18th]  ; 
its  antiquity  is,  however,  great  enough  to  have 
obliterated  all  trace  of  its  history,  and  even  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  it  is  now  gener- 
ally designated,  and  under  which  it  is  perhaps 
more  frequently  sung  than  any  other  Mass  of  its 
kind,  both  in  its  original  form,  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation  used  at  St.  Alban's,  Holborn,  St 
Mary's,  Paddington,  and  other  London  churches 
in  which  Gregorian  services  are  encouraged. 

The  number  of  the  older  Masses  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  is  very  small  The 
Oidinarium  Missae  in  the  Ratisbon  Gradual, 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Rites,  contains :  the  Missa  in  Tempore 
Fasehali  in  Modes  VII.  and  VIII.  ;  a  very  fine 
Missa  in  DuplicUms,  beginning  in  Mode  I., 
and  another  in  Mode  VIII.  ;  a  Missa  Beatae 
Mariae  beginning  in  Mode  I.,  and  another  in 
Mode  YIII.  ;  the  Missa  in  Dominieis  in  Modes 
I.  and  II.  ;  the  Missae  in  Festis  Semiduplici' 
bus  and  In  Festis  SimplicibuSf  both  beginning 
in  Mode  VIII.  ;  the  well-known  Missa  pro 
Defunctis,  beginning  in  Mode  I.,  and  including 
the  famous  Dies  irae  in  Modes  I.  and  II.  ;  and 
some  smaller  Masses  sung  in  Advent  and  Lent, 
during  Octaves  and  on  Ferial  Days.  The 
Mechlin  Gradual  also  gives  another  Missa  ad 
libitum  in  Mode  XIII.,  and  yet  another  in 
Modes  VII.  and  VIIL 

Some  editions  of  the  Paris  Gradual  add  to 
these  a  spurious  Missa  Begia,  professedly  in 
Mode  I.,  but  reallyin  the  modem  key  of  D  minor, 
composed  by  Dumont,  Maitre  de  Chapelle  to 
Louis  XIY.,  in  acknowledged  imitation  of  the 
older  unisonous  Masses,  but  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  con- 
structed, and  without  a  trace  of  appreciation  of 
their  true  style  or  sentiment.  This  Mass  was 
once  very  popular  in  France,  and  much  sung  in 
the  Paris  churches  ;  but  since  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  pure  ecclesiastical  music  it  has  wisely 
been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  older  Masses 
which  it  was  intended  to  displace. 

Missa  Sine  Nomine.  A  Mass,  composed 
upon  original  subjects,  in  place  of  a  Plain-song 
Canto  fermo.  Examples  will  be  found  among 
the  works  of  Josquin  des  Pr^,  Palestrina,  and 
other  composers  of  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies. 

Missa  Super  Yoces  Musicales  (Missa  Do, 
Be,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La).  A  Mass  in  which  the 
six  sounds  of  the  Hexachord  are  used  as  a 
Canto  fermo,  [See  Hexachord.]  Splendid 
specimens  of  the  style  are  extant,  by  Josquin  des 
Prds,  Palestrina,  and  Francesco  Suriano.  w.  s.  r. 

MASSART,  Joseph  Lambert,  a  famous 
violin  teacher,   professor  at   the   Paris  Con- 
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aervatoire,  bom  at  lAhgd,  July  19,  1811,  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  18,  1892.  Maseart  reoeired 
his  first  Instnictioii  in  violin- playing  from  an 
amateur  named  Delarau,  who  was  so  impressed 
with  the  talent  displayed  by  his  pupil,  that  he 
persuaded  the  municipal  authorities  of  Li^ 
to  grant  him  a  scholarship  which  would  enable 
him  to  study  in  Paris.  On  his  arrival  in  the 
city  Massart  sought  admission,  as  a  student,  to 
the  Conservatoire,  but  was  refused  by  the  then 
dh*ector,  Cherubini,  on  account  of  his  being  a 
foreigner.  Notwithstanding  this  first  rebuff, 
Massart's  gifts  were  soon  recognised  by  findolph 
Kreutzer,  who  willingly  undertook  the  task  of 
developing  the  young  artist's  talents.  Although 
Massart  became  a  fine  executant  under  Eieutzer's 
tuition,  yet,  on  account  of  his  ezceesive  shyness 
he  never  attained  much  fame  as  a  public  player. 
An  instance  of  his  modesty  lb  related  by  Sir 
Charles  Halle  in  his  Autobiography:  Massart 
and  Liszt  were  bracketed  together  to  play  the 
'  Kreutzer  Sonata '  at  a  concert.  Scarcely  had 
they  played  a  couple  of  bars,  when  a  voice  in 
the  Hall  shouted  '  Robert  le  Diable  ! '  referring 
to  Liszt's  recently  composed  and  successful 
Fantasia  on  airs  from  that  Opera.  The  request 
was  repeated  by  other  members  of  the  audience 
until  the  sonata  was  drowned  in  the  tumult 
Liszt  rose  and  said  :  '  I  am  always  the  humble 
servant  of  the  public,  will  you  hear  the  Fantasia 
before,  or  after  the  Sonata  ? '  Renewed  cries  of 
'  Robert ! '  greeted  his  speech,  upon  which  Liszt 
half  turned  to  Massart  and  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  dismissed  him  from  the  platform,  without 
apology.  The  Fantasia  roused  the  audience  to 
such  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  that  when  Massart  upon  its 
completion  dutifully  returned  to  the  platform 
his  performance  of  the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata '  fell 
entirely  flat.  In  1843  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
appointed  him  professor  of  the  violin,  and  in 
this  position  his  energy  and  thoroughness  gained 
for  him  a  world-wide  renown.  Among  his 
many  famous  pupils  were :  Henri  Wieniawski, 
Lotto,  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  Martin  Marsick,  and 
Teresina  Taa.  Massart  was  on  excellent  quartet 
player,  and  together  with  his  wife  Louise  Aglae 
Marson, — who  succeeded  Farrenc  as  professor 
of  piano  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire — gave  many 
delightful  Chamber  music  concerts. 

BMtograpkif  .^—fhrnntu  TioHnittt  tt/To-daif  emd  rnttrdait,  Hantr 
C.  LiLh««.  (Boston,  18BB.)  Otog.  Unit,  dm  Muttetem.  F.  J.  F6Um. 
Blog.  IHeL  <if  JluatetMu.    T.  BiOtor. 

S.  H-A. 

MASS^,  Felix  Marie  (known  as  Victor), 
bom  at  Lorient,  March  7,  1822  ;  entered  the 
Conservatoire  at  twelve,  obtained  the  first  prizes 
for  piano,  harmony,  and  fugue,  and  in  1844, 
after  some  years'  study  with  Hal^vy,  the  '  Grand 
prix  de  Rome'  for  composition.  His  cantata 
<Le  R^n^t'  was  given  three  times  at  the 
Op^ra  (Feb.  1846),  a  rare  event.  During  his 
stay  in  Rome  he  composed  a  *  Messe  Solennelle,' 
performed  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis  des 
Fran9aiB  (May  1,  1846),  a  careful  and  clever 


work,  though  wanting  in  religions  sentiment — 
never  Masai's  strong  point  The  unpahliahed 
score  is  in  the  library  of  the  ConaerratoiTe. 
After  his  two  years  in  Rome  he  travelled  throagh 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  Pana. 
where  he  was  much  appreciated  in  society. 
Publishers  readily  accepted  his  '  M^odies '  and 
'  Romances,'  and  he  gained  access  to  the  stage 
with  little  delay.  'La  Chambre  gothique' 
(Op^ra-Comique,  1849),  and  *La  Chantense 
voil^,'  one  act  (Op^-Comique,  Nov.  26, 1850), 
were  followed  by  *Galathee,'  two  acts  (April 
14,  1852),  and  '  Les  Kooes  de  Jeannette'  (Feb. 
4,  1853),  a  charming  lyric  comedy  in  one  act. 
lliese  early  successes  justified  the  hope  that  in 
Massi  the  French  stage  had  found  a  composer 
as  fruitful  and  melodious,  if  not  as  original,  as 
Auber  ;  but  his  later  efforts  were  less  fortunate. 

*  La  Reine  Topaze '  (Dec.  27, 1856)  indeed  suc- 
ceeded completely,  and  has  kept  the  boards,  bnt 

*  La  Fianc^  du  Diable '  (June  3,  1854),  '  Miss 
Fauvette '  (Feb.  13,  1855),  *  Lee  Saisons '  (Dec 
22,  1855),  <  Lee  Chaises  i  porteurs'  (April  28, 
1858),  'La  F^  Caraboose'  (March  7,  1859), 
< Marie tte  la  Promise'  (1862),  <La  Mule  de 
Pedro'  (March  6,  1863),  ' Fiord' Aliza'  (Feb.  5, 
1866^,  and  <Le  File  du  Brigadier'  (Feb.  25, 
1867),  though  fairly  received,  soon  disappeared. 
Some,  however,  contain  good  music,  especiaUj 
'  Lee  Saisons '  and  *  Fior  d'Aliza.'  In  1860  he 
became  chorus -master  to  the  Academic  de 
Musique,  and  in  1866  succeeded  Lebome  ma 
professor  of  composition  at  the  Conservatoire — 
gratifying  appointments,  as  showing  the  esteem 
of  his  brother  artists,  although  the  work  they 
entailed  left  him  little  time  for  compositioiu 
On  June  20,  1872,  he  was  elected  to  the  In- 
stitut  as  successor  to  Auber. 

After  a  long  period  of  silence  Mass^  produced 

*  Paul  et  Virginie,'  three  acts  (Nov.  15,  1876  ; 
given  in  Italian  at  Covent  Garden  Opera-house, 
June  1,  1878).  In  spite  of  its  success  and  its 
evident  ambition,  this  opera  seems  less  original 
and  less  homogeneous  in  style  than  '  Galath^  ' 
or  '  Lee  Noces  de  Jeannette,'  and  its  best  parts, 
as  in  all  his  operas,  are  the  short  pieces  and  the 
simple  romances. 

To  complete  the  list  of  his  operas  we  may 
mention  'La  Favorita  e  la  Schiava'  (Venice, 
1 855),  and  *  Le  Cousin  Marivaux '  (Baden,  1857); 
also  two  drawing-room  operettas  'Le  Prix  de 
Famille '  and  '  Une  loi  Somptuaire '  (published 
in  1879).  He  published  three  sets  of  twenty 
songs  each,  selected  from  his  numerous  romances. 
Many  of  these  are  charming  little  pieces.  In 
1877  he  was  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  o.  o. 

A  painful  illness  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
post  at  the  Academic  in  1876,  and  rendered 
him  totally  incapable  of  active  work.  During 
seven  years  of  suffering  his  only  consolation  lay 
in  composition,  and  in  this  way  his  opera,  '  La 
Mort  de  Cleopitre,'  intended  for  the  Op^ra,  was 
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written.  After  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Paris  on  July  5,  1384,  a  representation  of  the 
work  took  place  at  the  Op<^ra-Gomique  in  the 
composer's  honour  (April  25,  1885),  tiiough  the 
reception  of/ Paul  et  Yirginie'  did  not  hold 
out  much  hope  of  success  for  a  work  evidently 
¥nritten  in  the  same  style  and  aiming  too  high. 
Although  the  composer's  death  was  sufficiently 
recent  to  secure  a  favourable  reception  for  this 
misnamed  'grand  opera,'  yet  the  composition 
was  an  evident  failure,  consisting  as  it  did  of 
misplaced  pretension,  and  an  ambitious  imita- 
tion of  Gounod's  methods,  in  which  Mass^  had 
lost  what  little  remained  to  him  of  his  original 
grace  and  charm.  In  spite  of  this  change  in 
his  style,  and  though  he  must  rank  as  a  musician 
of  the  second  order,  there  is  at  times  in  some  of 
his  songs  a  personal  charm,  a  sober  gaiety,  and 
a  gentle  emotion.  It  was  wh6n  he  composed  a 
song  without  having  in  view  any  particular 
interpretation,  and  when  nothing  more  was 
required  of  him,  that  he  could  write  most  freely 
and  could  give  the  exact  relation  between'  the 
music  and  the  words,  a  quality  in  which  he 
originally  excelled,  and  in  which  he  resembled 
the  school  of  Gr^try.  His  ideal,  which  was  on 
the  whole  a  just  one,  did  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  an  exact  feeling  for  prosody,  and  it  is  by  those 
oompositions  of  his  in  which  the  laws  of  metre  are 
most  faithfully  observed  that  he  is  most  likely 
to  be  for  a  short  time  remembered.         A.  J. 

MASSENET,  Jules  Fr^d^ric  Emilx,  bom 
at  Montaud,  near  St.  Etienne,  May  12,  1842, 
was  educated  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where 
he  won  the  first  piano  prize  in  1869  ;  the  second 
prize  for  fugue  in  1862  ;  the  first  prize  for 
fugue,  and  the  '  Prix  de  Rome'  in  1868,  with 
'David  Rizzio.'  On  his  return  from  Italy, 
through  the  influence  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  his 
'  La  Grand'tante '  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  (April  8,  1867).  Even  in  this  first 
attempt  Massenet  showed  himself  a  skilled  and 
graceful  musician.  Some  'Suites  d'orchestre' 
performed  at  the  *  Concerts  populaires '  attracted 
attention  for  their  new  and  ingenious  effects. 
It  was  only,  however,  after  the  Franco-German 
war  that  he  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  young 
French  composers  by  the  production  of  *Don 
C^r  de  Bazan,'  op^ra-comique  in  three  acts  and 
four  tableaux  (Nov.  80,  1872) ;  incidental 
music  to  the  tragedy  '  Les  Erinnyes '  (Jan.  6, 
1873);  and  an  oratorio  'Marie  Magdeleine' 
^April  11,  1873).  He  next  composed  'Eve' 
(March  18,  1875),  an  oratorio  something  in  the 
style  of  Gounod's  *  Gallia ' ;  more  '  Suites  d'or- 
chestre'; an  'Ouverture  de  Concert,*  and  the 
overture  to  'Ph^re' ;  a  'sayn^te,'  'Berang^re 
et  Anatole'  (1876)  ;  a  number  of  melodies  for 
one  and  two  voices ;  pianoforte  music  for  two 
and  four  hands  ;  choruses  for  four  equal  voices  ; 
'  Le  Roi  de  Lahore '  (April  27,  1877),  opera  in 
four  acts  and  six  tableaux ;  and  'Narcisse/  a 
cantata  with  orchestral   accompaniment.     On 


May  22,  1880,  he  conducted  his  oratorio,  'La 
Vierge,'  at  the  first  historical  concert  at  the 
Op^ra.  He  produced  at  Brussels  his  religious 
opera  'H^odiade,'  Dec.  19,  1881,  which  suc- 
ceeded for  one  season  only  in  that  city,  and 
failed  in  Paris,  where  it  was  represented  at  the 
Op^ra  Italien  (Th^tre  des  Nations,  Feb.  1, 
1884),  after  being  partly  rewritten  by  the  com- 
poser. It  enjoyed  more  favour  many  years 
afterwards  at  the  Thd&tre  de  la  Gaite,  and  even 
penetrated  into  England,  being  given  in  a 
somewhat  garbled  version,  at  Covent  Garden,  as 
'  Salome,'  July  6,  1904.  On  Jan.  19,  1884,  the 
opera  'Manon'  was  produced  at  the  Op6ra- 
Comique,  and  on  Nov.  30,  1885,  'Le  Cid'  at 
the  Op^ra.  In  the  former  the  composer  tried 
the  experiment  of  connecting  the  numbers  of 
an  op^ra-comique  by  a  slightly  orchestrated 
accompaniment  to  the  dialogue,  which  was  not 
sung,  as  in  the  case  of  reeiUUivo  seeco,  but  spoken 
as  usuaL  To  the  works  of  this  period  are  to  be 
added  three  new  Orchestral  Suites,  Nos.  5-7, 
Scenes  Napolitaines,  Scenes  Alsaciennes,  and 
Scenes  de  F^rie  (Concerts  du  Ch&telet,  1880, 
1882,  1883)  ;  incidental  music  to  Sardon's 
'  Th6odora '  and  '  Le  Crocodile '  (Porte  St.  Martin, 
1884  and  1886) ;  a  short  work  for  voice  and 
orchestra,  '  Biblis ' ;  and  various  '  Po^mes '  for 
voice  and  piano.  In  October  1878,  Massenet 
replaced  Bazin  as  professor  of  advanced  com- 
position at  the  Conservatoire,  holding  the  posi- 
tion until  1896.  In  1876  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  becoming  an  officer 
in  1888,  and  in  1878  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Acad^mie  des  Beaux- Arts  in  place  of  Bazin,and 
to  the  exclusion  of  Saint-Saens,  who  was  gener- 
ally expected  to  be  the  new  member,  as  he  was 
introduced  in  the  first  rank  by  the  musical 
section.  This  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  the  entire  Academic  has  not  observed  the 
order  of  presentation  established  by  the  section 
to  which  the  new  member  is  to  belong.  Mas- 
senet was  only  thirty-six  at  the  time,  and  was 
the  youngest  member  ever  elected  to  the 
Academic  des  Beaux- Arts,  for  Hal^vy,  who  was 
the  most  remarkable  previous  example  of  what 
may  be  called  '  Academic  precocity,'  was  thirty- 
seven  when  he  entered  the  Institute  in  1836. 

The  dramatic  works  of  Massenet's  later  life 
are  as  follows  : — '  Esclarmonde,'  lyric  drama  in 
four  acts  (Op^ra-Comique,  May  15,  1889)  ;  '  Le 
Mage,'  opera  in  five  acts  (Op^ra,  March  16, 
1891)  ;  '  Werther,'  opera  in  three  acts  (Vienna, 
Feb.  16,  1892);  'Le  Carillon,'  one-act  ballet 
(Vienna,  Feb.  21,  1892)  ;  'Thais,' lyric  comedy 
in  three  acts  (Op^ra,  1894) ;  '  Le  Portrait  de 
Manon,'  op^ra  -  comique  in  one  act  (Op^ra- 
Comique,  May  8,  1894) ;  *  La  Navarraise,'  lyric 
drama  in  two  acts  (London,  Covent  Garden, 
June  20,  1894,  Biussels  later  in  the  same  year, 
and  P^ris,  1895);  'Sapho,'  lyric  play  in  five 
acts  (Op^ra- Comique,  Nov.  27,  1897);  *Cen- 
drillon,'  fairy  tale  in  four  acts  (Op^ra-Comique, 
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May  1899);  'Gris^lidis/  in  thiM  acts  and  a 
prologue  (Op^-Comique,  Nov.  20,  1901); 
Incidental  music  to  '  Ph^re '  (Th.  Sarah-Bern- 
hardt,  1901)  ;  '  La  Jongleur  de  Notre- Dame,' 
'miracle'  in  three  acts  (Monte  Carlo,  Feb. 
18,  1902 ;  Govent  Garden,  June  14,  1906) ; 
'Ch^rubin,'  'commie  chants,'  in  three  acts 
(Op^ra-Oomique,  Feb.  14,  1905)  ;  and  <  Ariane' 
in  five  acts  (in  preparation,  1906).  '  La  Terre 
Promise'  in  three  acts,  is  to  be  added  to  the 
number  of  his  oratorios  (produced  in  the  church 
of  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  March  15,  1900)  ;  and 
a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  was  given 
at  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  Feb.  8, 1903, 
with  M.  Dimmer  in  the  solo  part. 

Massenet's  prolonged  and  widespread  sucoees 
is  one  of  the  puzzling  phenomena  of  modem 
musical  history  ;  he  has  been  always  careful  to 
choose  subjects  for  his  operas  which  conformed 
strictly  to  the  taste  of  the  Parisian  public  for 
the  moment,  and  has  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  imparting  different  characters  to  his 
successive  works,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that  his  own  weak  and  sugary  style  remains 
unmistakable  in  one  and  all.  While  those  who 
look  a  little  below  the  surface  find  his  music 
inexpressibly  monotonous,  casual  hearers  are 
surprised  by  his  superficial  versatility,  and  he 
has  won  for  himself  a  remarkable  position 
among  French  composers  which  he  can  hardly 
be  held  to  deserve,  considering  the  number 
of  more  original  and  powerful  composers  who 
could  be  named  among  his  countrymen.  When 
'  Manon '  and  *  Le  Cid '  were  new,  M.  Adolphe 
Jullien,  writing  in  the  appendix  to  the  original 
edition  of  this  Dictionary,  said  that  'Neither 
had  left  a  very  permanent  mark ' ;  but  even  at 
this  distance  of  time  both  operas  keep  their 
place  in  the  repertories  of  the  theatres  to  which 
they  respectively  belong ;  and  the  former  has 
become  in  some  sort  a  classic.  The  writer 
already  quoted  goes  on  to  say,  'The  only 
music  that  can  endure  is  that  in  which  are 
displayed  strong  convictions  and  a  firm  re- 
solution not  to  yield  to  public  caprice ;  while 
Massenet's  works,  especially  his  later  com- 
positions, which  are  written  without  any  fixed 
ideal,  and  in  view  of  immediate  success,  scarcely 
survive  the  day  of  their  birth,  nor  do  they 
deserve  to  survive  it.'  Whether  or  no  we  agree 
as  to  their  deserts,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
have  survived,  by  a  very  considerable  interval  of 
time,  the  day  of  their  birth ;  but  few  of  the 
real  lovers  of  music  will  expect  any  of  them  to 
remain  among  the  compositions  that  keep  their 
popularity  after  the  death  of  the  author,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Gounod,  and 
some  others  of  exceptional  success  in  their  own 
day,  the  enormous  vogue  of  Massenet's  music 
will  not  outlast  his  own  life.  (The  above  is 
mainly  based  on  the  articles  contributed  to 
vol.  ii.  and  the  appendix,  of  the  original  edition 
of  this  Dictionary,  by  MM.  Gustave  Chouquet 


and  Adolphe  Jullien  respeotivaly ;  and 
information  from  o.  f.)  m. 

MASSOL,  JxAN  foiXNNS  AuousTK,  bom 
1802  at  Lod^ve,  H^rault,  was  taught  singing  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1828-25,  and  gained 
a  first  prize  there.  He  made  his  d^but  at  the 
Opera  as  Licinius  ('YesUle'),  Nov.  17,  1825, 
and  remained  there  until  Got.  8,  1845.  He 
first  played  second  tenor  parts  in  several  new 
open*— Rodolphe  (*  Tell ') ;  Herald  (•  Robert ') ; 
Kalaf  (in  Cherubini's  '  Ali  Baba ')  ;  Tavannea 
('  Huguenots ')  ;  Quasimodo  (in  Louise  Bertin'a 
' Esmeralda') ;  Forte  Braccio  (in  Hal^vy's  'Gnido 
et  Ginevra ')  ;  Mocenigo  (*  Beine  de  Chypre ')  ; 
and  the  baritone  parts  of  Tell  and  Joliooenr 
('Philtre'),  etc.  He  played  for  a  time  in 
Brussels,  London,  etc.,  and  returned  as  prin- 
cipal baritone  to  the  Op^ra  in  1850,  where  he 
remained  until  his  farewell  benefit,  Jan.  14, 
1858.  The  Emperor  was  present  on  that 
occasion,  immediately  after  the  attempt  made 
on  his  life  by  Ondni  on  his  arrival  at  the 
theatre.  His  best  new  parts  were  Reuben 
(Auber's  '  Enfant  Prodigue '),  Dec  6,  1850,  and 
Ahasuerus  (Hal^vy 's  '  Juif  Errant '),  April  25, 
1852.  He  was  a  good  singer,  admirably  suited 
for  heroic  drama,  having  the  proper  figure  and 
height,  and  a  splendid  voice.  'In  secondaiy 
characters  no  one  was  Massol's  superior,  and 
when  he  played  the  principal  parts  he  did  so 
with  the  happiest  results.  Thus  he  made  the 
success  of  the  Juif  Errant.  .  .  .  His  Quasimodo 
did  him  the  greatest  honour.  .  .  .'  (Jules  Janin 
in  the  Dubois,)  He  became  for  a  time  Director 
of  the  Royal  Theatres  at  Brussels ;  he  subse- 
quently went  into  business,  and,  retiring,  resided 
at  Versailles,  and  finally  in  Paris,  where  he  died 
Oct  SO,  1887. 

While  a  member  of  the  Brussels  Company  he 
made  his  d^ut  at  Drury  Lane  in  1846,  as  De 
Nevers,  July  17,  as  Jolicoeur,  August  10,  etc 
He  sang  at  concerts  in  1848,  and  appeared  once 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Alphonso  XI.,  July  4. 
Roger,  in  his  'Camet  d'un  tenor,'  has  recorded 
that  Massol  did  not  understand  Italian,  and 
uttered  the  meet  horrible  jargon.  He  sang  his 
first  air  too  low,  but  otherwise  obtained  a 
success,  which  was  partly  due  to  the  way  in 
which  he  had  paid  court  to  the  journalists  and 
other  influential  persons,  and  to  his  knowledge 
of  artistic  cookery.  He  played  there  in  1849- 
1850  Pietro  ('  Masaniello '),  De  Nevers,  Eilian 
('  Freischiitz '),  etc.  ;  at  Her  Miyesty's  in  1851, 
Reuben,  on  the  production  of  ^L'Enfant  Pro- 
digue,' June  12  ;  the  Baron  de  Beaumanoir 
(Balfe's  *Quatre  Fils  Aymon'),  August  11,  etc 
According  to  the  Athenamm,  June  14,  his  Reuben 
had  a  patriarchal  dignity  and  pathos,  and  he  sang 
betteY  in  that  opera  than  in  any  other.       a.  c. 

MASSON,  Elizabeth,  bom  1806,  was  taught 
singing  by  Mrs.  Henry  Smart,  sen.,  and  in  Italy 
by  Mme.  Pasta.  She  made  her  first  appearance 
in  public  at  Ella's  second  subscription  concert, 
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in  the  Argyll  Rooms,  March  11, 1831,  and  sang 
afterwards  at  the  Antient  Concerts,  March  16, 
1831,  and  at  the  Philharmonic,  March  11, 
1833  ;  she  sang  frequently  at  those  Societies' 
concerts  during  a  public  career  of  about  twelve 
years,  and  revived  there  forgotten  airs  of  Handel, 
Purcell,  Pergolesi,  Gluck,  Mozart,  etc.  She  was 
in  great  request  at  private  concerts,  since  she 
possessed,  apart  from  her  musical  attainments, 
great  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  was  an 
excellent  linguist.  She  sang  occasionally  in 
oratorio,  viz.  at  the  festival  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  1834,  and  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  where  she  took  the  parts  of  Solomon, 
Nov.  22,  1839,  and  Storge  on  the  revival  of 
'Jephtha,'  April  7,  1841.  She  afterwards 
devoted  herself  to  teaching  and  composition. 
She  wrote  many  songs  to  the  words  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Adelaide  Procter,  etc.,  and  edited  a 
series  of  *  Original  Jacobite  Songs'  (Lonsdale, 
1889),  and  *  Songs  for  the  Classical  Vocalist' 
(Leader  k  Cock,  first  series  of  twelve  songs, 
18^5  ;  a  second  series,  1860),  which  enjoyed  a 
well-deserved  popularity.  She  founded  the 
Royal  Society  of  Female  Musicians  in  1839,  and 
was  its  hon.  treasurer  until  her  death,  Jan.  9, 
1865.  On  its  amalgamation  with  the  Roys! 
Society  of  Musicians  in  1866,  F.  J.  Masson, 
her  brother,  gave  a  donation  of  200  guineas 
to  the  latter  society  in  remembrance  of  her. 
*As  a  singer  this  lacty  was  never  rated  as 
high  as  she  deserved  to  be,  because  her  voice, 
which  was  a  mezzo-soprano,  had  no  remarkable 
power  nor  charm.  But  it  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  imder  the  example  and  influence  of 
Madame  Pasta,  and  its  owner's  reading  of 
music,  intelligence,  expression,  and  finish,  were 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  those  select  con- 
noisseurs who  valued  style  and  understanding 
beyond  greater  natural  powers  than  hers  turned 
to  poor  account.  As  a  professor  Miss  Masson 
was  widely  and  deservedly  in  request.  Apart 
from  her  profession,  she  was  at  once  conscien- 
tious, eneigetic,  and  refined,  and  had  withal 
that  racy  originality  of  character  which  will 
make  her  long  remembered  and  missed.  In 
brief,  she  was  a  good  artist,  in  part  because  she 
was  a  good  woman  and  a  gentlewoman. '  ^  a.  o. 
MATASSINS,MATACINS,  or  MATACHINS 
— also  called  Boi^jfons—a,  dance  of  men  in 
armour,  popular  in  France  during  the  16th  and 
1 7th  centuries.  It  was  probably  derived  from  the 
ancient  Pyrrhic  dance,  although  the  name  has 
been  traced  to  an  Arabic  root.  Jehan  Tabourot 
in  his  OrMsographie  (Langres,  1588)  gives  a 
long  and  interesting  account  of  this  dance,  with 
six  illustrations  of  the  different  positions,  of  the 
dancers,  'qui  sont  vestus  de  petits  oorcelets, 
auec  fimbries  is  espaules,  et  soubs  la  ceinture, 
une  pente  de  taffetats  soubz  icelles,  le  morion 
de  papier  dord,  les  bras  nuds,  les  sonnettes  aux 
iambes,  I'espee  au  poing  droit,  le  bouclier  au 
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poing  gaulche.'  The  Matassins  were  four  in 
number,  generally  all  men,  but  sometimes  two 
men  and  two  women.  They  danced  several 
distinct  figures,  between  whicJi  they  performed 
mimic  fights  with  one  another.  Moli^re  has 
introduced  Matassins  into  his  commie-ballet  of 
'M.  de  Pourceaugnac,'  and  the  dance  is  said 
to  have  been  common  at  Bordeaux,  Marseilles, 
and  Strasburg  as  late  as  1785.  The  following, 
according  to  Tabourot,  is  the  air  which  usually 
accompanied  the  dance. 


Air  des  Bouff<m$. 


W.  B.  8. 

MATELOTTE,  a  Dutch  sailors'  dance  some- 
what  similar  to  the  English  hornpipe.  The 
dancers  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  their  arms  were 
interlaced  behind  their  backs.  The  music  of 
the  Matelotte  consists  of  two  parts  in  2-4  time, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  short  decided  rhythm. 
There  ia  a  sabot  dance  in  Lortzing's  '  Czaar  und 
Zimmermann,  'but  it  is  not  a  true  Matelotte,  being 
written  in  waltz  time.  The  following  example 
is  quoted  by  Schubert,  Die  Tanznvunk  (Leipzig, 
1867)  :  it  is  there  attributed  to  the  17th  cen- 
turyj  but  no  information  is  given  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  genuine  dance  tune  or  merely  an  adapta- 
tion. We  quote  the  first  strain  only : — 
AUegntto. 


^4  r  I  ifLj-iy 


W.  B.  8. 

MATERNA,  Amalie  (Fbau  Friedrich),  a 
distinguished  prima  donna  in  German  opera, 
was  bom  July  10,  1845,  at  St.  Georgen,  Styria, 
where  her  father  was  a  schoolmaster.  Her  first 
stage  appearances  were  made  at  the  Thalia- 
Theater,  Gratz,  about  1864.  She  married  soon 
afterwards  Karl  Friedrich,  a  popular  German 
actor,  and  together  with  him  was  engaged  at 
the  suburban  Karlstheater,  Vienna,  where  she 
sang  for  some  time  in  operetta.  But  her  quali- 
fications for  the  higher  lyrical  walks  could  not 
long  remain  undiscovered,  and  in  1869  she  made 
her  d^but  at  the  Imperial  Opera  House  as  Selika 
in  the  '  Africaine,'  with  signal  success,  at  once 
winning  for  herself  the  high  position  she  has 
since  maintained  among  opera-singers  of  the 
German  school.  With  a  soprano  voice  of  unusual 
volume,  compass,  and  sustaining  power,  a  fine 
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stage  presence,  and  much  musical  and  dramatb 
intelligence,  Fran  Haterna  left  nothing  to  bo 
desired  in  certain  rdles,  such  as  the  great  Wagner 
parts,  and  the  Queen  in  Goldmark's '  Konigin  von 
Saba.'  At  the  Wagner  Festival  at  Bayreuth, 
1876,  she  may  be  said  to  have  earned  a  world- 
vride  reputation  by  her  really  magnificent  imper- 
sonation of  Briinnhilde  in  the  Nibelungen 
Trilogy,  an  exceptional  part  for  which  she  was 
exceptionally  qualified.  She  sang  in  England 
vdth  great  success  at  the  Wagner  concerts  at  the 
Albert  Hall  in  1 87  7.  She  was  the  first  exponent 
of  the  part  of  Kundry  in  '  Parsifikl,'  on  July  28, 
1882,  at  Bayreuth,  and  she  retired  on  April  23, 
1897.  B.T. 

MATHER,  Samuel,  son  of  William  Mather 
(born  1756,  organist  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
Sheffield,  from  1788  to  his  death  in  1808),  was 
bom  in  1783.  In  1799he  wasappoin  ted  organist 
of  St  James's  church,  Sheffield,  and  in  1808 
succeeded  his  &ther  at  St  Paul's.  In  1805  he 
was  chosen  bandmaster  of  the  Sheffield  Volun- 
teers. In  1806  he  was  engaged  in  establishing 
the  Yorkshire  Amateur  Concerts,  which  were  for 
many  years  given  triennially  at  that  town,  Leeds 
and  York  alternately,  and  in  1814  established 
the  Yorkshire  Choral  Concert  He  composed 
both  sacred  and  secular  music,  and  edited  a  book 
of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes.  He  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, May  26,  1824.  w.  H.  H. 

MATHIEU,  Emilb,  bom  at  Lille,  Oct  16, 
1844,  was  the  son  of  musical  parents,  lus  father 
having  been  eminent  as  a  singer  and  as  director 
of  the  theatre  at  Antwerp,  while  his  mother 
was  a  professor  of  singing  in  the  Academic  des 
Beaux- Arts  at  Louvain.  Emile  Mathieu  began 
his  studies  very  early  at  the  Brussels  Conser- 
vatoire, and  in  1869  obtained  the  second  *  prix 
de  Rome '  with  his  cantata,  '  La  Mort  du  Tasse,' 
which  was  performed  four  years  afterwards  in 
Brussels.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Academic  de  Musique  at  Louvain,  and  in 
1891  moved  from  there  to  Ghent,  where  he 
succeeded  Adolphe  Samuel  as  director  of  the 
Conservatoire  Royal.  His  compositions  include 
a  Te  Deum  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra ;  six 
Ballads  from  Goethe  for  voice  and  piano  ;  three 
descriptive  poems,  *  Le  Hoyoux,'  *  Freyir,'  and 
'Le  Sorbier,'  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
For  the  stage  he  has  composed  a  series  of 
dramatic  works,  of  which,  for  the  most  part, 
he  has  written  the  words  himself:  'Richilde,' 
in  four  acts  (the  leading  part  created  by  Mme. 
Rose  Caron  at  the  Thl^tre  de  la  Monnaie  in 
1888);  *L'Enfance  de  Roland'  (1889);  and 
three  op^ras-comique,  dating  from  his  earlier 
years — *  Georges  Dandin '  (after  Molifere),  given 
at  Brussels  in  1879;  'L']^hange'  (Li^, 
1863);  and  'Le  Bemoise'  (Brussels,  1885)  to 
a  poem  by  M.  Lucien  Solvay.  m.  k. 

MATHILDE  DI  SHABRAN.  Opera  buffa, 
in  three  acts  ;  the  music  by  Rossini.  Produced 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  Rome,  in  the  Carnival 


of  1821,  and  at  the  Th^tre  Italian,  P^ns, 
1857  ;  in  London  at  the  King's  Theatre,  July 
3,  1823.  o. 

MATILDA  OF  HUNGARY.  A  dramatic 
opera  in  three  acts ;  libretto  by  Alfred  Bunii, 
music  by  W.  Vincent  Wallace.  Produced  at 
Dmry  Lane,  Feb.  22,  1847. 

MATINS  (Lat  Matutinae ;  Ofieium  nuUvr^ 
tinum).  The  first  division  of  the  Canonical 
Hours. 

The  office  of  Matins,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Roman  Breviary,  opens  with  the  series  of  Y ersi- 
cles  and  Responses  beginning  with  the  'Domine, 
labia  mea  aperies, '  followed  by  the  Psalm '  Venite, 
exultemus,'  vrith  its  proper  Invitatorium,  and 
the  hymn  appointed  for  the  day.  The  remainder 
of  the  service  is  divided  into  portions  called 
Noctums,  of  which  three  are  generally  sung, 
on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  one  only  on 
ferial  days. 

The  First  Noctum  consists  either  of  three 
or  twelve  Psalms,  sung  with  three  proper  Anti- 
phons,  which  on  certain  festivals  are  doubled 
— that  \b  to  say  sung  entire  both  before  and 
after  the  Psalm.  On  ferial  days  and  festivala 
of  minor  solemnity,  each  Antiphon  is  snng 
entire  after  the  Ptolm,  but  the  first  few  words 
of  it  only  at  the  beginning.  The  Psalms  are 
followed  by  the  Paternoster,  Absolution,  and 
Benediction ;  and  these  by  the  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Lessons  for  the  day,  each  succeeded 
by  its  proper  Responsorium  or  Respond. 

Three  Psalms,  with  their  proper  Antiphons, 
are  sung,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Second  Noctum ; 
which  concludes  with  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  Proper  Lessons  and  Responds. 

In  the  Third  Noctum  three  more  Psalms  are 
followed  by  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
Lessons  and  Responds  ;  the  place  of  the  ninth 
Responsory  being  generally,  but  not  always, 
supplied  by  the  Hymn,  'Te  Deum  Laudamus.' 

The  Third  Noctum  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  Office  of  Lauds  ;  which,  indeed,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
Service.  In  ancient  times,  the  First  Noctum 
was  sung  soon  after  midnight ;  but  the  whole 
office  is  now  generally  sung  *  by  anticipation ' — 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  afternoon  or  evening  of 
the  day  before  that  for  which  it  is  appointed. 
The  Plain -song  Music  used,  both  at  Matins 
and  Lauds,  will  be  found  in  the  Antiphonal  and 
the  *  Directorium  Chori.'  [See  Lauds  ;  Anti- 
phon ;  Invitatorium.] 

In  the  First  Prayer- Book  of  King  Edward  VI., 
the  name  of  ^  Mattins '  is  given  to  the  Service 
now  called  *The  Order  for  Morning  Prayer,' 
which  is  derived,  in  about  equal  degrees,  from 
the  Latin  Offices  ofMatins  and  Lauds,     w.  s.  r. 

MATRIMONIO  SEGRETO,  IL.  An  opera 
buffa  in  two  acts  ;  libretto  by  Bertatti,  adapted 
from  Colman's  'Clandestine  Marriage,'  music 
by  Cimarosa.  Produced  at  Vienna  in  1792; 
in  Paris,  May  10,  1801 ;  in  London,  King's 
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Theatre,  Jan.  25, 1808.  In  Englisli  at  Oovent 
Garden,  Nov.  1,  1842,  and  with  new  translation 
by  W.  Grist,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Dec  13, 
1877.  G. 

MATTEI,  FiLiPPo'  (commonly  known  as 
<Pipo ' ),  a  violoncellist  in  London,  and  performer 
at  the  operas  given  by  the  Royal  Aoidemy  of 
Mosick  in  the  theatres  in  the  Haymarket  in 
the  early  18th  century.  His  claim  to  remem- 
brance is  based  exclusively  on  Handel's  MS. 
conducting  score  of  the  opera  '  Muzio  Scevola ' 
(in  the  possession  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Onmmjngs)  in 
which  '  Pipo '  is  mentioned  as  the  composer  of 
the  first  act,  usually,  and  vsith  more  probability, 
assigned  to  Attilio  Ariosti,  the  second  and 
thii^  being  by  Buononcini  and  Handel  re- 
spectively. See  Chrysander's  O,  F,  Handel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  56,  where  the  opera,  *Arsaoe,  overo 
Amore  e  Maest^,'  is  attributed  to  him.       M. 

MATTEI,  Stanislao,  Abbatb,  pupil  of 
Martini,  and  master  of  Rossini,  born  at  Bologna, 
Feb.  10,  1750.  Though  of  humble  parentage 
(his  father  was  a  locksmith)  he  was  sent  to  the 
Latin  school  Having  been  present  accidentally 
at  a  service  in  the  Minorite  Convent,  he  was 
so  enchanted  with  the  music  that  he  became  a 
constant  attendant,  and  thus  attracted  the  notice 
of  Padre  Martini,  by  whose  advice  he  entered 
upon  his  noviciate.  Master  and  pupil  became 
tenderly  attached,  and  as  soon  as  Mattei  had 
been  ordained  he  became  the  Padre's  confessor, 
and  remained  ¥rith  him  till  his  death.  He 
acted  as  Martini's  deputy  from  1770,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  maestro  di  cappella.  From  1776 
his  compositions  were  produced  in  the  service. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  1798, 
he  went  to  live  with  his  aged  mother,  and 
began  an  active  career  as  a  teacher.  From 
this  time  he  was  known  as  the  Abbate  MatteL 
Later  he  became  maestro  di  cappella  of  San 
Petronio,  and  professor  of  counterpoint  at  the 
lioeo  &t)m  its  foundation  in  1804.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Rossini,  Morlacchi,  Donizetti, 
Perotti,  Robuschi,  Palmerini,  Bertolotti,  Tado- 
lini,  Tesei,  and  Pilotti,  who  succeeded  him  at 
San  Petronio.  He  lived  in  complete  retirement, 
accessible  only  to  his  pupils,  and  died  May  12, 
1825.  He  was  president  of  the  '  Filarmonici ' 
in  1790  and  1794,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Subalpine  Acad^mie,  and  of  the  *  Institut  de 
France'  (Jan.  24,  1824).  He  had  a  thorough 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  old  traditions, 
as  may  be  seen  by  his  JPraUica  cC  cuxompagTia- 
mefUo  sopra  bassi  numercUif  three  vols.  (Bologna, 
1788,  1829,  1880),  which  consists  mainly  of 
well-chosen  examples,  with  a  few  rules.  In  his 
explanations  to  his  pupils  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  clear ;  at  least  Rossini  complained 
to  F6tis  in  1841  that  he  had  one  stereotyped 
answer  when  asked  to  explain  a  rule  in  harmony 
or  counterpoint,  'It  is  always  written  thus.' 
Of  his  music  three  masses  only  are  generally 
known.     The  libraries  of  San  Giorgio  and  the 


Minorite  convent  in  Bologna  contain  most  of 
his  compositions,  including  eight  masses,  much 
church  music,  and  the  scores  of  an  intermezzo 
'  La  Bottega  del  libraio '  and  of  a  '  Passion ' 
performed  in  1792.  Full  particulars  of  his 
life  are  given  in  the  Vita  di  Stanislao  Mattei 
by  Filippo  Canuti  (Bologna,  1829,  with  por- 
trait). F.  G. 

MATTEIS,  Nicola,  an  eminent  Italian  vio- 
linist, came  to  England  about  1672.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  his  antecedents.  The 
earliest  notice  of  him  is  found  in  Evelyn's  Diary 
under  date  of  Nov.  19,  1674:  'I  heard  that 
stupendous  violin.  Signer  Nioholao  (with  other 
rare  musicians),  whom  I  never  heard  mortal  man 
exceed  on  that  instrument  He  had  a  stroke  so 
sweet,  and  made  it  speak  like  the  voice  of  a  man, 
and,  when  he  pleased,  like  a  concert  of  several 
instruments.  He  did  wonders  upon  a  note,  and 
was  an  excellent  composer.  Here  was  also  that 
rare  lutanist.  Dr.  Wallgrave,  but  nothing  ap- 
proached the  violin  in  Nicholao's  hand.  He 
played  such  ravishing  things  as' astonished  us 
aU.'  Roger  North  also  {Memoirs  of  Mustek) 
speaks  very  highly  of  his  abilities.  [See  note  on 
p.  122  of  Rimbault's  edition.]  "When  he  first 
came  to  England  he  exhibited  many  singularities 
of  conduct  which  he  afterwards  abandoned.  He 
published  here,  without  date  (about  1688) 
*  Arie,  Prelud\j,  Alemande,  Sarabande,  etc. ,  per 
il  Yiolino.  libro  Primo.  Altre  Arie,  etc.,  piii 
difficiile  e  studiose  per  il  Yiolino.  Libro  Se- 
condo'  ;  also  *Ayres  for  the  Violin,  to  wit, 
Preludes,  Fuges,  Alemands,  Sarabands,  Con- 
rants,  Gigues,  Fancies,  Divisions,  and  likewise 
other  Passages,  Introductions,  and  Fugues  for 
Single  and  Double  stops  with  divisions  somewhat 
more  artificial  for  the  Emproving  of  the  Hand 
upon  the  Basse-Viol  or  Harpsichord.  The  Third 
and  Fourth  Books.'  [This  has  the  date  1685 
concealed  in  the  ornamentations  of  the  title- 
page  ;  other  books  of  the  series  are  dated  1687. 
Tlie  books  are  in  oblong  octavo,  engraved  on 
copper-plates  by  T.  Greenhill.  A  set  was  sold  at 
the  Taphouse  sale  in  1905.]  He  was  likewise 
author  of '  The  False  Consonances  of  Musick,  or, 
Instructions  for  playing  a  true  Base  upon  the 
Guittarre,  with  Choice  Examples  and  clear  Direc- 
tions to  enable  any  man  in  a  short  time  to  play 
all  Musicall  Ayres.  A  great  help  likewise  to 
those  that  would  play  exactly  upon  the  Harpsi- 
chord, Lute,  or  Base- Viol,  shewing  the  delicacy 
of  all  Accords,  and  how  to  apply  them  in  their 
proper  places.  In  four  parts,' — which  even  in 
North's  time  had  become  scarce,  and  is  now 
excessively  rare.  In  1696  Matteis  composed  an 
Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  for  the  then  annual 
celebration  in  London,  and  was  also  one  of  the 
stewards  of  a  Cecilian  celebration  at  Oxford. 
[Another  and  lesser  known  work  by  the  same 
composer  is  '  A  Collection  of  New  Songs  set  by 
Mons.  Nicola  Matteis,  made  purposely  for  the 
use  of  his  Scholars :  Fairly  engraven  on  Copper 
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plates/  two  books,  1696,  folio,  Walsh  and  Hare, 
A  copy  of  this  was  sold  at  Dr.  Bimbault*8  sale. 
With  *  Symphonies  for  two  flutes  by  a  person  of 
quality,  fairly  engraved  on  copper  plates,'  these 
songs  by  Matteis  are  advertised  by  Walsh  and 
Hare  in  the  London  QazeUe  for  May  11,  1696.] 
A  song  by  him  is  included  in  a  isollection  of 
'Twelve  New  Songs,'  published  in  1699.  Ac- 
cording to  North  '  he  fell  into  such  credit  and 
imployment  that  he  took  a  great  hous,  and  after 
the  manner  of  his  country  lived  luxuriously, 
which  brought  diseases  upon  him  of  which  he 
dyed. '  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  half-shift, 
but  it  is  claimed  also  for  others. 

His  son,  Nicholas,  was  taught  the  violin  by 
his  father,  and  became  an  excellent  player.  He 
went  to  Germany  and  resided  for  some  time  at 
Vienna,  [being  a  member  of  the  court  orchestra 
there  from  1700,]  but  in  1787  returned  to 
England  and  settled  at  Shrewsbury  as  a  teacher 
of  languages,  as  well  as  of  the  violin,  where 
Bumey  learned  French  and  the  violin  of  him. 
He  died  there  about  1749.  [For  a  fuller  account 
of  the  Matteis,  father  and  son,  see  Roger 
North's  Memoin  ofMusick,  p.  125,  and  Bumey 's 
History,  iii.  p.  615,  etc.]  w.  h.  h.;  with  addi- 
tions in  square  brackets  by  F.  K. 

MATTHESON,  Johann,  German  musician 
and  writer,  bom  Sept.  28,  1681,  at  Hamburg, 
son  of  a  clerk  of  excise ;  as  a  child  show^ 
striking  symptoms  of  versatility,  which  his 
parents  carefully  cultivated.  Besides  the 
ordinary  education  he  studied  music,  and  at 
nine  years  could  play  the  harpsichord  and 
organ,  sing  and  compose.  His  ability  and 
versatility  were  truly  extraordinary.  A  good 
classical  scholar  and  a  proficient  in  modem 
languages,  a  student  of  law  and  political  science, 
a  fine  player  both  on  harpsichord  and  organ, 
and  thoroughly  skilled  in  theory,  an  elegant 
dancer,  a  master  of  fence,  and  a  cultivated  man 
of  the  world.  The  first  step  in  his  changeful 
career  was  his  appearance  in  1696  as  a  singer 
(of  female  parts)  in  the  Hamburg  opera,  then 
in  its  most  flourishing  condition.  In  1699  he 
produced  his  first  opera,  *  Die  Pleyaden ' ;  in 
another,  <  Cleopatra '  (1704),  he  took  the  part  of 
Antony,  and  after  singing  his  part  on  the  stage, 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting  down  at  the  harpsi- 
chord to  conduct  the  orchestra.  To  this  period 
belongs  his  acquaintance,  and  the  famous  duel, 
with  Handel,  who  came  to  Hamburg  in  1708. 
Mattheson  tells  us  that  he  recognised  Handel's 
genius  immediately,  that  they  became  at  once 
attached,  and  that  their  friendship  continued, 
with  occasional  breaks  caused  by  Mattheson's 
vanity,  during  the  whole  time  of  Handel's  stay  in 
Hamburg  (1709)  [see  Handel,  vol.  ii  p.  280]. 
He  claims  to  have  done  Handel  an  important 
service  by  introducing  him  to  the  musical  world 
of  Hamburg,  at  that  time  very  celebrated  ;  but 
he  acknowledges  that  he  picked  up  from  him 


many  a  *  contrapuntal  device. '  Haiideri  *  Kero ' 
(1705)  was  the  last  opera  in  which  MattkeBoa 
appeared  ;  he  then  retired  from  the  stage,  and 
declined  more  than  one  organist's  post  irhich 
was  offered  to  him.  He  became  tutor  to  th« 
son  of  the  English  envoy,  and  in  1706  wbs 
made  secretary  of  legation.  His  post  was  one 
of  labour  and  responsibility,  but  he  still  cxm- 
tinned  to  teach,  conduct,  compose,  and  write  ob 
musical  subjects.  In  1715  he  was  appointed 
Cantor  and  Canon  of  the  cathedral ;  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  Cbarcih- 
cantata,  so  soon  after  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch  by  J.  S.  Bach  [see  Rirchencantatkn]. 
This  was  the  result  of  an  attempt,  made  more 
particularly  by  the  Hamburg  compoeersy  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  congregational  singing  bj 
the  introduction  of  airs,  duets,  choruses,  etc, 
and  was  considered  by  the  orthodox  an  impious 
and  sacril^ous  innovation.  Mattheson  sap- 
ported  this  *  adapted  dramatic '  style,  as  it  waa 
called,  both  as  a  composer  and  as  a  pamphleteer ; 
and  even  ventured  on  a  further  innovatioit,  by 
introducing  female  singers  into  church. 

In  1 7 1 9  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Holateiii 
the  title  of  Court-Capellmeister.  In  1728  he 
was  attacked  with  deafness,  which  obliged 
him  to  resign  his  post  at  the  cathedraL  Thence- 
forward he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  writing, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  April  17,  1764. 
He  is  said  to  have  resolved  to  publish  a  work 
for  every  year  of  his  life,  and  this  aim  he  more 
than  accomplished,  for  when  he  died  at  eighty- 
three,  his  printed  works  amounted  to  eighty- 
eight,  besides  a  still  larger  number  of  completed 
MSS. 

None  of  his  compositions  have  survived.  With 
all  his  cleverness  and  knowledge  he  had  no  real 
genius  ;  his  vocal  music  was  overburdened  wit^ 
declamatory  passages — a  fault  easily  explained 
by  his  own  experience  on  the  stage,  but  one 
which  is  often  detrimental  and  must  have  been 
veiy  incongruous  in  church  music.  He  com- 
posed twenty-four  oratorios  and  cantatas  ;  eight 
operas  ;  sonatas  for  flute  and  violin  ;  suites  for 
clavier ;  arias ;  pUcea  dedreoTutance  for  weddings, 
funerals,  etc.  [see  the  Quellen-Lexikon  for  list]. 
A  '  Passions-Cantate '  to  words  by  Brockes  de- 
serves attention,  not  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but 
because  the  poem  vras  set  by  nearly  all  the  great 
composers  of  the  day,  including  Eeiser,  Tele- 
mann,  and  HandeL 

His  books  are  of  far  greater  value  than  his 
compositions.  In  these,  notwithstanding  a 
peculiar  self-satisfled  loquacity,  he  shows  himself 
a  ready  and  skilful  champion  for  earnestness 
and  dignity  in  art,  for  progress,  and  for  solidity 
of  attainment  in  the  practical  part  of  music. 
In  both  branches,  theoretical  and  practical,  he 
attacked  and  demolished  much  that  was  anti- 
quated, furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  great 
deal  that  was  new  and  instmctive,  and  be- 
queathing to   posterity  a  mine   of  historical 
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material.     He  also  found  time  for  much  other 
literary  work,  eepeoiallj  tranfllatione  (chiefly 
from  English  workson  politics  and  jurisprudenoe), 
and  even  translated  a  small  treatise  on  tobacco. 
This  extraordinary  versatility,  and  his  untiring 
industry,  go  far  to  redeem  the  vanity  which 
animated  his  character  and  actions,  and  con- 
tinually  shows  itself  in   his  writings.      His 
autobiography  in  the  EkrenpforU  contains  an 
amusingly  egotistical  description  of  his  manifold 
labours.     His  more  important  books  are  scarce, 
and  much  valued,  especially  the  historical  ones, 
which  are  the  standard  sources  of  information 
on  the  state  of  music  at  that  period,  especially 
in    Hamburg.      These  are  Dcta   neu  erdffneU 
Orchester  (1713),    followed   by   Daa  besehiUzte 
and  Dasforaehende  Orchester  (1717  and  1721)  ; 
Critiea  Munca  (1722-25)  ;  Der  munkaliscfie 
Patriot  (1728) ;  and  the  Orundlage  einer  Ehren- 
Sforte  (1740),  a  collection  of  biographies  of  con- 
temporary musicians.       The  last  two  are  the 
most  important     HIb  theoretical  works  are  the 
Exemplariaehe  Orffonisten  Probe  (1719),  repub- 
lished in  1731  as  the  Orosse  OenercUb<U89ehtUe  ; 
the  Kieine  OeneralbcuaeehtUe  (1736)  ;  the  Kern 
melodiacher   Wissenachaft  (1787^ ;  and  finally 
the  Vollkommene  Capellmeister  (1789),  perhaps 
his  most  valuable  work.     As  a  controversial 
writer  he  was  wanting  in  temper ;  his  *  Ephorus 
Gottingensis '  (1727),  directed  against  Professor 
Joachim  Meyer  of  Gottingen  on  the  Church- 
cantata  question,  is  the  only  work  of  that  class 
we  need  specify.     [The  complete  list  of  his 
writings  is  given  in  the  Quellen-Lexik<m,'\    A.  M. 
MATTHIAS,     Hermann.      See    Wxrre- 

COREN8I8. 

MAUCOTEL,  Adolphb,  French  violin  maker, 
bom  at  Mirccourt,  Lorraine,  1820  ;  died  1858. 
Worked  under  J.  B.  Yuillaume  in  Paris  from 
1839  to  1844,  and  then  opened  a  workshop  of 
his  own  in  the  Gal^rie  Vivienne.  Later  he 
removed  to  the  Bue  Croix-des-Petits-Ohamps, 
and  lastly  settled  in  the  Bue  Princesse.  His 
instruments  are  greatly  esteemed  for  their  tone, 
their  durability,  and  their  excellent  workman- 
ship. He  copied  the  Stradivarius  model  very 
successfully,  and  but  for  his  untimely  end 
should  have  ranked  among  the  foremost  French 
makers.  He  committed  suicide  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  by  cutting  his  throat  whilst  in  a 
state  of  feverish  delirium.  The  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire owns  a  violoncello  by  this  maker,  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  finest  instrument  he 
ever  produced.  His  brother,  Charles  Mau- 
COTSL,  was  also  an  excellent  violin  maker ; 
born  at  Mirecourt,  1807  ;  died  1860.  Pupil  of 
Bloise  Mast,  of  Mirecourt.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1834  and  studied  under  Gand,  after  which, 
in  1850,  he  established  himself  in  London. 
Willibald  Freiherm  von  Lutgendor£f's  'Die 
Geigen  und  Lautenmacher,'  Frankfort  A/M, 
1904  ;  H.  B.  Haweis's  Old  Violins,  London, 
1898.  e.  ha. 


MAUDUIT,  Jacques,  French  lute  phtyer 
and  composer,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sept.  16, 
1557.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  *greffier  des 
requites,'  registrar  in  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Paris,  but  his  talent  and  reputation  as  a  musician 
acquired  for  him  in  France  the  title  of  P^  de 
la  Musique.  In  1581  he  obtained  the  first  prize 
at  the  musical  competition,  which  took  place 
yearly  at  Evreux  in  Kormandy,  for  the  best 
motets  and  chansons.  A  requiem  a  5  by 
Mauduit,  written  for  the  funeral  of  the  poet 
Bonsard,  was  published  by  the  P^  Mersenne 
in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Harmonie  UniverseUe, 
1636.  Ambros  speaks  slightingly  of  this  work, 
describing  it  as  a  simple  Fauxbourdon  without 
any  particular  merit  In  1 570  the  poet  Antoine 
Baif  received  permission  from  Charles  IX.  to 
found  the  Academic  Frangoise  de  Musique  et  de 
Po^ie,  the  original  object  of  which  was  to  bring 
about  a  closer  union  between  music  and  poetry, 
by  making  musical  rhythm  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  metrical  rhythm  of  prosody.  Mauduit 
would  appear  to  have  associated  himself  with 
the  efforts  which  Baif  made  in  this  direction, 
and  to  have  taken  part  in  the  concerts  which 
were  held  in  Baif  s  house.  M.  Heniy  Expert, 
in  his  collection  entitled  Les  Maitres-musieiens 
de  la  Eenaissanee  Fran^eUse,  has  recently  re- 
published the  '  Chansonnettes  M^r^  de  Jan- 
Antoine  de  Baif  mises  en  musique  k  quatre 
parties  par  Jacques  Mauduit,'  Paris,  1586,  in 
which  Mauduit  has  endeavoured  to  carry  out  the 
classical  theories  of  Baif.  They  are  slight  com- 
positions, but  graceful  enough.  After  Bufs 
death  in  1590,  the  concerts  continued  to  be 
carried  on  by  Mauduit,  but  as  Brenet  says, 
*  The  equilibrium  jealously  maintained  by  Baif, 
between  poetry  and  music,  was  broken  to  the 
advantage  of  the  latter,'  and  more  freedom  was 
gained  for  the  independent  development  of  music 
by  the  greater  prominence  given  to  instrumental 
music  (see  Michel  Brenet,  Les  Concerts  en  France 
sous  Vancien  rigime,  1900,  p.  37).  Mauduit 
died  August  21,  1627.  For  the  story  of  his 
saving  Claude  lie  Jeune's  manuscripts  from  the 
flames,  see  Le  Jeune,  vol.  ii.  p.  671.  J.  R.  m. 
'MAUGABS,  C^Ubre  Joueur  de  Yiole,  Musi- 
cien  du  Cardinal  de  Bichelieu,  Conaeiller, 
Secretaire,  Interpr^te  du  Boi  en  langue  Anglaise, 
Traducteur  de  F.  Bacon,  Prieur  de  Saint-Pierre 
Eynao.'  This,  the  commencement  of  the  title 
of  the  charming  monograph  written  by  Antoine 
Ernest  Boquet  under  his  pseudonym  of  <E. 
Thoinan '  (Paris,  Clavdvn,  1865),  is  almost  a 
condensed  biography  of  Andr^  Maugars  (not 
Aude,  as  F^tis,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
has  it),  who  ranks  with  Lully  (9. v.)  as  a 
politician-musician  at  the  court  of  Fnmce.  The 
place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  16th  century.  About  1620 
he  spent  four  years  in  England  playing  the  viol 
at  the  Court  of  James  I.,  and  the  first-fruit  of 
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his  sojoum  was  a  translation  of  Bacon's  Adva%o$- 
ment  of  Learning,  which  was  published  in  Paris 
in  1624  (P.  Billalne),  under  the  title  Le  Progrez 
€t  Aixmeement  aux  Sciences  divines  ei  humaines^ 
dedicated  to  de  Lomenie.  Soon  after  this  he 
became  a  creature  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  useful 
to  that  prelate  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary-Inter- 
preter, in  which  capacity  he  served  likewise  in 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  became  a  &vourite 
butt  of  the  courtier-wit  Bois-Robert,  whom  he 
distinguished  by  a  hatred  which,  though  im- 
potent, has  passed  into  history.  His  political 
satires,  etc.,  and  the  story  of  his  various 
quarrels,  may  be  read  in  the  authorities  referred 
to  below.  All  that  we  know  of  his  death  is  the 
record  of  Tallemant  to  the  effect  that  he 
'  returned  to  France  and  died  a  few  years  later. 
On  his  death -bed  he  sent  to  Ask  forgiveness  of 
his  old  enemy  Bois-Robert.'  To  tibis  period 
belongs  his  pamphlet,  reprinted  by  M.  Thoinan, 
Response  faite  d  un  eurieux  sur  le  sentiment  de 
la  Mtisique  dCItalie^  eseriU  d  Borne  le  premier 
OeMyre  16S9, 

As  a  violist  he  was  classed  by  Mersennus 
with  Hottman  (De  Instr,  Harm,  lib.  1.  prop. 
80),  and  his  eulogy  is  similarly  expressed  by 
Jean  Rousseau  in  his  TraiU  de  la  Viole,  His 
compositions,  which  must  have  been  significant, 
appear  wholly  lost  to  posterity,  but  he  himself 
lauds  their  excellence  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
P.  Saint -Glas,  Divers  TraUez  cCffistoire  de 
Morale  et  cCEloquence  (Paris,  1672).  L'Abb6 
Bordelon's  Les  Malades  de  Belle  ffumeur  ou 
leUres  divertissantes,  etc.  (Paris,  1697),  reprinted 
in  vol.  viii.  ^fDiversitez  Ourieuses  (Paris,  1700). 
Tallemant  des  R^ux,  Les  HistorieUes  pour  servir 
d  Vhistoire  du  XVII  sUde,  The  notice  in 
F^tis  {Biog,  des  Mus,)  is  inaccurate  and 
incomplete.  x.  h-a. 

MAUREL,  Victor,  bom  at  Marseilles,  June 
17,  1848,  received  instruction  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire in  singing  from  Yauthrot,  and  in 
opera  from  Duvemoy,  and  gained  the  first  prizes 
in  both  subjects,  co-equal  with  Gailhani,  in 
1867.  He  made  his  debuts  at  the  Op^  as  De 
Nevers  and  Conte  di  Luna  in  1868.  He  was 
next  in  Italy,  where  he  played  the  Cacique  on 
the  production  of  Gomes's  '  Guarany '  at  Milan, 
March  19,  1870.  He  made  his  d^but  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera,  London,  as  Renato,  April 
21, 1873,  made  a  great  success,  and  was  engi^;ed 
there  every  year  until  1879  inclusive.  His  parts 
comprised  Don  Giovanni,  Tell,  Almaviva,  Hoel, 
Peter  the  Great,  Valentine,  Hamlet,  the  Cacique ; 
in  operas  new  to  England,  Telramund,  May  8, 
1876  ;  Wolfram,  May  6,  1876  ;  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  June  16,  1877,  and  Domingo  in 
Mass^'s  *Paul  et  Virginie,'  June  1,  1878.  He 
reappeared  at  the  French  Op^ra  as  Hamlet, 
Nov.  28,  1879,  and  also  played  Amonasro  on 
the  production  in  Paris  of  'Aida,'  March  22, 
1880.  After  a  tour  in  Spain,  he  undertook,  in 
1883,  the  management  with  Corti  of  the  Italian 


Opera  at  the  Theatre  des  Nations  (now  the 
Th^tre  Sarah-Bemhardt),  with  disastrous  finan- 
cial results,  in  spite  of  a  company  including 
Mesdames  Marimon,  Adler-D^vri^  NeTada, 
and  Tremelli,  Gayarr^  the  brothers  De  Reazke, 
and  himself,  and  the  suooessful  production  of 
Massenet's  *H^rodiade,'  Feb.  1,  1884.  He 
played  at  the  Op^ra  -  Comiqne,  Peter,  Oct.   5, 

1885,  Falstatf  in  Thomas's  'Songe  dune  Nuit 
d'£t^,'  and  Zampa,  Jan.  19,  1886,  with  great 
success.     He  played  again  at  Covent  Garden  in 

1886,  and  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  first  time  in 
1887  in  favourite  parts.  Between  these  engage- 
ments he  created,  with  the  greatest  sa<x»sB, 
lago  in  Verdi's  <Otello,'  Milan,  Feb.  5,  1887, 
and  showed  himself  the  best  acting  baritone  on 
the  Italian  stage  since  Faure.  [He  introduced 
this  fine  impersonation  to  the  English  public  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  July  5,  1889,  and  on 
Feb.  9,  1898,  created  the  part  of  Falstafif  in 
Verdi's  last  opera  at  Milan.  Both  these  parts 
were  sung  by  him  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  in 

1894,  the  latter  first  in  London  on  June  10, 

1 895.  In  1 896  heretumed  to  theOp^^a-Comiqne, 
where  he  created  thepartof  Mathiasin  Erlanger's 
'Juif  Polonais,'  April  11,  1900.  For  a  short 
time  after  that  he  appeared  as  an  actor  at  non- 
musical  theatres,  but  returned  to  the  operatic 
stoge  and  reappeared  in  London  in  the  part  of 
Bigoletto  on  Nov.  15,  1904.  His  Dix  ans  de 
carrOre  (1897)  was  translated  into  German  by 
Mme.  Lilli  Lehmann.]  A.  c. 

MAURER,  LuDWio  Wilhelm,  distinguished 
violinist,  bom  Feb.  8,  1789,  in  Potsdam,  pupil 
of  Haak,  Concertmeister  to  Frederick  the  Great. 
At  thirteen  he  appeared  with  great  success  at  a 
concert  given  in  Berlin  by  Mara,  and  was  in 
consequence  admitted  to  the  royal  chapel  as  a 
probationer.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  (1806) 
the  chapel  was  dismissed,  and  Maurer  travelled, 
first  to  Kbnigsberg  and  Riga,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Rode  and  Baillot,  and  then 
to  Mittau  and  St.  Petersburg,  his  playing  being 
eveiywhere  appreciated.  At  Moscow  he  again 
met  Baillot,  through  whose  good  offices  he  became 
capellmeister  to  the  Chancellor  Wsowologsky, 
who  had  a  private  orchestra.  Here  he  remained 
till  1817,  when  he  made  another  successful  tour, 
being  particularly  well  received  in  Berlin  and 
Paris.  In  1832  he  returned  to  Wsowologsky, 
and  stayed  till  1845,  when  after  another  tour 
he  settled  finally  in  Dresden.  The  best  known 
of  his  compositions  are  a  Symphonic  concertante 
for  four  violins  and  orchestra,  first  played  in 
Paris  by  himself,  Spohr,  Miiller,  and  Wich  in 
1838  ;  and  three  Russian  airs  with  variations 
(op.  14).  Of  his  operas  'Alonzo*  (<j.  1830), 
'  Aloise '  (1838),  '  Der  entdeckte  Diebstahl,'  and 
'Der  neue  Paris,'  the  overtures  only  have  been 
printed.  He  also  published  several  concertos — 
one  of  which  was  at  one  time  very  often  played 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  London — and 
two  collections  of  quartets  (opp.  17  and  26).   He 
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died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Oct.  25,  1878.  His 
two  aona  Wsevolod,  a  violinisti  and  Alexis,  a 
violonoellist,  were  good  musicians  who  settled 
in  Russia.  F.  o. 

MAXWELL,  Fbavcis  Kellt  (sometimes 
called  John),  D.D.,  chaplain  of  the  Asylum, 
Edinburgh,  published  anonymously  An  Essay 
upon  TwtUf  being  an  aUempt  to  free  the  scale  of 
fnuaic  and  the  tune  of  instruments  from  imperfec- 
tion (Edinburgh,  1781 ;  London,  1794)  ;— an 
able  work.     He  died  in  1782.  w.  h.  h. 

MAY,  EdwabdCollktt,  born  Oct.  29, 1806, 
at  Qreenwich,  where  his  father  was  a  shipbuilder. 
Hia  first  teacher  was  his  brother  Henry,  an 
amateur  musician  and  composer  of  considerable 
ability.  When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  Thomas 
Adams,  then  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford, 
and  an  intimate  fHend  of  the  May  family,  struck 
by  the  promise  and  intelligence  of  Edward, 
offered  to  take  him  as  a  pupil.  Subsequently 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Cipriani  Potter  for  the 
pianoforte,  and  of  Crivelli  for  singing.  In  1887 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  Greenwich  Hospital, 
an  office  he  held  tiU  the  abolition  of  the  institu- 
tion in  1869.  From  1841  to  his  death  he 
devoted  himself  enthusiastically  and  exclusively 
to  the  musical  teaching  of  the  masses ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  to  few  individuals, 
of  any  age  or  country,  have  so  many  persons  of 
all  ages  and  of  both  sexes  been  indebted  for 
their  musical  skill.  At  one  institution  alone,  the 
National  Society's  Central  School,  more  than 
a  thousand  teachers  and  many  more  children 
were  instructed  by  him.  At  Exeter  Hall, 
the  Apollonicon  Booms,  and  subsequently  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  several  thousand  adults  passed 
through  his  classes ;  while  for  many  yeard  he 
was  the  sole  musical  instructor  at  the  Training 
Schools,  Battersea,  St.  Mark's,  Whitelands, 
Home  and  Colonial,  and  HockeriU ;  institutions 
from  which  upwards  of  250  teachers  are  annually 
sent  forth  to  elementary  schools.  After  many 
years'  connection  with  the  Institution,  May  was 
appointed  in  1880.  Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in 
Queen's  College,  London.  [He  died  Jan.  2, 
1887.] 

His  daughter,  Florence  May,  is  known  in 
London  as  a  pianoforte  player  of  considerable 
cultivation  and  power,  and  a  successful  teacher. 

SShe  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  pupil  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  and  has  distinguished  herself 
as  an  interpreter  of  his  music,  playing  many  of 
his  pianoforte  works  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land. She  has  recently  completed  a  biography 
of  the  master,  two  vols.,  1905.]  J.  H. 

MAY-QUEEN,  THE,  a  Pastoral  ;  words 
by  H.  F.  Chorley,  music  by  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett,  written  for  a  festival  at  Leeds,  and 
produced  there  Sept.  8,  1858.  The  overture 
was  composed  before  the  year  1844,  and  was 
originally  entitled  'Marie  du  Bois.'  It  was 
first  performed  June  24,  1845,  at  the  composer's 
own  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,    o. 


MAYER,  Charles,  celebrated  pianist,  bom 
March  21,  1799,  at  Kbnigsberg.  His  fiftther,  a 
clarinet  player,  went  soon  after  the  boy's  birth 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  four  years  after  to  Moscow, 
where  he  settled  with  his  family*  Charles  first 
learned  from  his  mother,  a  good  pianoforte 
teacher,  and  later  became  a  pupil  of  Field.  After 
the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1812  the  f&mily  fled 
to  St  Petersburg,  where  the  mother  became 
pianoforte  teacher,  and  where  the  lessons  with 
Field  were  resumed.  The  pupil  played  so  exactly 
like  his  master  that  connoisseurs  were  unable 
to  tell  which  was  at  the  piano  if  a  screen  waa 
interposed.  In  1814  Mayer  accompanied  his 
father  to  Paris,  where  he  was  well  received.  He 
first  played  his  concert- variations  on  '  God  save 
the  King '  in  Amsterdam.  In  1819  he  returned 
to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  worked  hard  and 
successfully  at  teaching,  and  formed  as  many  as 
800  pupils.  In  1 845  he  tnvelled  to  Stockholm, 
Copenhagen,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  and  Vienna, 
but  this  was  his  last  tour.  In  1850  he  settled 
in  Dresden,  where  he  taught,  gave  concerts,  and 
composed  up  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
July  2,  1862.  His  pieces  reach  the  astonishing 
number  of  900.  Mayer's  playing  was  distin- 
guished by  great  purity  of  style  and  expression, 
and  his  compositions  are  eminently  suited  to 
the  instrument.  They  include  a  concerto  with 
orchestra  in  D,  op.  70 ;  a  concerto  symphonique, 
op.  89  ;  and  variations  and  fantasias  on  opera 
airs.  His  'Polka  Boh6mienne'  in  A,  was  at 
one  time  immensely  popular.  A  Mazurka  by 
him  in  FS  major  was  for  some  time  considered 
to  be  by  Chopin,  and  as  such  was  included  in 
the  first  issue  of  Klindworth's  edition.  It  has 
been  removed  from  later  issues.  f.  o. 

MAYNARD,  John,  a  lutenist,  published  in 
1611' The  XII  Wonders  of  the  World,  Set  and 
composed  for  the  VioU  de  Gambo,  the  Lute  and 
the  Voyoe  to  sing  the  Verse,  all  three  jointly 
and  none  severall ;  also  Lessons  for  the  Lute 
and  Base  Yioll  to  play  alone ;  with  some  Lessons 
to  play  Lyra-waye  alone,  or  if  you  will  to  fill 
up  the  parts  with  another  Yioll  set  Lute-way.' 
The  work  contains  twelve  songs  severally  de- 
scribing the  characters  of  a  Courtier,  Divine, 
Soldier,  Lawyer,  Physician,  Merchant,  Country 
Gentleman,  Bachelor,  Married  Man,  Wife, 
Widow,  and  Maid  ;  and  twelve  pavans  and 
galliards.  for  the  lute.  A  curious  canon,  '  Eight 
parts  in  one  upon  the  Plaine  Song,'  is  on  the 
title-page.  The  composer  described  himself  as 
'Lutenist  Ht  the  most  famous  Schools  of  St 
Julian's  in  Hartfordshire,'  and  dedicated  his 
work  *  To  his  ever-honoured  Lady  and  Mistris 
the  Lady  Joane  Thynne,  of  Cause  Castle  in 
Shropshire. '  Some  organ  pieces  by  one  Maynard 
(presumably  the  same)  are  contained  in  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society.  w.  h.  h. 

MAYR,  JoHANN  Simon  (also  called  Simons 
Mayer),    esteemed    opera    composer    in    the 
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begmning  of  the  19th  oentniy,  born  June  14, 
1 763,  at  Mendorf  in  Bavaria ;  early  showed  talent 
for  music,  which  he  first  learned  from  his  father 
the  village  schoolmaster  and  oiganist.  When 
about  ten  he  entered  the  Jesuit  seminary  at 
Ingolstadt,  but  did  not  neglect  his  music, 
either  then,  or  when,  after  the  banishment  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  studied  law  in  Ingolstadt. 
Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  nobleman, 
Thomas  de  Beesus  of  the  Grisons,  he  lived  in 
the  house  as  music  master,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  by  his  patron  to  Bergamo,  to  study  with 
Lenzi,  maestro  di  oappella  there.  Mayr  found, 
however,  that  his  master  knew  little  more  than 
himself,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rotuming  to 
Germany,  when  Count  Presenti,  a  canon  of 
Bergamo,  provided  him  with  the  means  of 
going  to  F.  Bertdni  in  Venice.  Here  again  hia 
expectations  wero  deceived,  but  he  picked  up 
some  practical  hints  and  a  few  rules  from 
Bertoni,  and  hard  work  and  the  study  of  good 
books  did  the  rest.  He  had  already  published 
some  songs  in  Ratisbon  ;  and  in  Bergamo  and 
Venice  he  composed  masses  and  vespers.  After 
the  success  of  his  oratorio  'Jacob  a  Labano 
fugiens/  composed  in  1791  for  the  Conservatorio 
dei  Mendicanti,  and  performed  before  a  distin- 
guished audience,  he  was  commissioned  to 
compose  three  more  oratorios  for  Venice  ( '  David, ' 
'Tobiae  matrimouium*  and  'Sisara').  For 
Fori!  he  wrote  *  Jephte '  and  a  Passion.  Thrown 
on  his  own  resources  by  the  sudden  death  of 
his  patron,  he  was  uiged  by  Piccinni  to  try  the 
stage,  and  his  first  opera  'Saffo,  oasia  i  riti 
d'  Apollo  Leucadio '  was  so  well  received  at  the 
Fenioe  in  Venice  (1794)  that  he  was  immediately 
overwhelmed  with  commissions,  and  between 
that  date  and  1814  composed  no  less  than 
seventy-seven  operas.  Indeed  it  was  not  till 
Rossini's  success  that  his  fame  declined.  Many 
of  his  melodies  were  sung  about  the  streets, 
such  as  the  pretty  cavatina  *  0  quanto  1'  anima ' 
from  'Lauso  e  lidia.'  In  1802  he  became 
maestro  di  cappella  of  Santa  Maria  Maggioro 
in  Bergamo,  and  was  so  much  attached  to 
his  work  there,  that  he  declined  not  only  in- 
vitations to  London,  Paris,  Lisbon,  and  Dresden, 
but  also  the  post  of  Censor  to  the  Conservatorio 
of  Milan,  his  appointment  to  which  had  been 
signed  by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy  in  1807.  As 
professor  of  composition  in  the  Musical  Institute 
of  Bergamo, — founded  in  1805,  reorganised  in 
1811 — her  exercised  great  and  good  influence; 
Donizetti  was  one  of  his  pupils  there.  He  was 
the  founder  of  two  institutions  for  decayed 
musicians  and  their  widows,  the  '  Scuola  carita- 
tevole  di  Musioa,'  and  the  'Pio  Istituto  di 
Bergamo.'  [From  1816  onwards  he  wrote  only 
church  music,  such  as  masses,  psalms,  motets, 
etc.  8ee  Quellen-Lexikon,]  He  had  been  blind 
for  some  years  beforo  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  Dec.  2,  1845.  The  city  of  Bergamo 
erected  a  monument  to  him  in  1852,  and  in 


1875  his  remains  and  those  of  Donizetti  wera 
removed  with  much  ceremony  to  the  church  of 
SanU  Maria  Maggiore.  The  moat  celebrated  of 
his  operas  are  ^Lodoiska'  (1800),  'Ginerra  di 
Scoda'  (1801),  'Medea'  (1818),  and  'Bon 
bianca  e  Boea  roesa'  (1814).  [28  operas  are 
mentioned  in  the  QudUn-Lexikon  as  still  ex- 
tant.] He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  in- 
troduce the  crescendo  of  the  orchestra  to  which 
Rossini  owes  so  much  of  his  fame.  He  wrote  a 
small  book  on  Haydn  (1809),  a  biography  oi 
Capuzzi  the  violinist,  and  poems  on  his  death  in 
1818 ;  also  La  DoUrina  degli  eUmenii  musieali, 
still  in  MS.  in  Bergamo.  [See  the  Zeitschr.  of 
the  IrU,  Mus.  Oes.  vii  224,  and  Le  OuitU  Musical, 
Maroh  11,  1906.1  f.  o. 

MAYSEDER,  Josbph,  violinist  and  oomposer, 
son  of  a  poor  painter,  bom  in  Vienna,  Oct.  26, 
1789.  Beginning  at  eight,  he  learnt  the  violin 
from  Suche  and  Wranitzky.  Schuppanzi^ 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  lad,  and  entmstad 
him  with  the  seoond  violin  in  his  quartet. 
In  1800  he  gave  his  first  concert  in  the  Augaiten 
with  brilliant  success.  He  rapidly  made  his 
way  with  the  court  and  nobility,  and  among 
musicians.  In  1816  he  entered  the  court 
chapel,  in  1820  became  solo- violin  at  the  conrt 
theatre,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  chamber- 
violinist  to  the  Emperor.  The  municipality 
awarded  him  the  laige  gold  '  Salvator  Medal ' 
in  1811,  and  presented  him  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  1817.  In  1862  the  Emperor 
bestowed  on  him  the  order  of  Franz -Joseph. 
In  1815  he  gave,  with  Hummel  (afterwards 
replaced  by  Moscheles)  and  Giuliani,  the  so- 
called  *  Dukaten-conoerte.'  He  also  gave  con- 
certs with  Merk  the  violoncellist,  but  after 
1837  he  never  appeared  in  public.  He  never 
played  abroad  ;  even  on  his  visit  to  Paris  in 
1820,  he  would  only  play  beforo  a  select  circle 
of  artists,  including  Kroutzer,  Baudiot,  Chem- 
bini,  Habeneck,  Lafont,  and  Viotti.  He  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  string -quartet  party 
which  met  at  Baron  Zmeskall's  house  (where 
Beethoven  was  often  present),  and  afterwards 
in  that  at  Prince  Constantine  Czartoryski's 
(from  1843  to  1856).  His  many  pupils  spread 
his  name  far  and  wide.  His  tone  was  peculiarly 
fascinating,  and  his  execution  had  great  breadti^ 
and  elevation  of  style.  With  the  exception  of 
a  grand  mass  he  composed  only  chamber  music 
of  a  style  similar  to  his  playing.  He  published 
sixty-three  works,  including  concertos,  polon- 
aises, variations,  five  quintets  and  eight  quartets 
for  strings,  Etudes  and  duets  for  violin,  four 
trios,  sonatas,  etc.  for  PF.,  trio  for  violin,  harp, 
and  horn,  etc.  Mayseder  died,  universally 
respected,  Nov.  21,  1863.  c.  F.  p. 

MAZAS,  JACQUES-F^RltOL,  French  violinist 
and  composer,  was  bom  Sept.  23,  1782,  at 
Beziera.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  1802,  and  after  having  studied  for  three 
years  under   Baillot,   obtained  the  first  prise 
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for  Tiolin- playing.  He  had  great  suooess  at 
Paris,  especiallj  with  his  performance  of  a 
violin -concerto,  written  for  him  by  Anber,  at 
the  Conservatoire.  He  travelled  through  a 
very  large  part  of  Europe,  and  returned  in  1829 
to  Paris,  without,  however,  gaining  his  former 
success.  In  1837  he  left  Paris  again,  and 
accepted  the  directorship  of  a  music-school  at 
Cambrai,  remaining  there  till  1841.  He  died 
at  B^ers  in  1849. 

Mazas  wrote  a  large  number  of  brilliant  violin 
pieces,  quartets,  trios,  and  duets  for  stringed 
instruments  (the  latter  still  much  valued  for 
teaching  purposes),  an  instruction-book  for  the 
violin,  and  one  for  the  viola.  F6tis  mentions 
also  two  operas  (one,  'Le  Kiosque,'  performed 
in  Paris  in  1842),  two  violin-concertos,  and  an 
overture.  P.  D. 

MAZEPPA.  (i.)  Opera  in  three  acts,  libretto 
from  Pou8hkin'sPo/tom,by  Bourenin  and  others, 
music  by  Tchaikovsky.  Produced  at  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  almost  simultaneously,  in 
1888  ;  given  at  the  Alexandra  Theatre,  Liver- 
pool ;  Ck)medy  Theatre,  Manchester ;  and  Grand 
Theatre,  Birmingham,  in  August  and  Sept. 
1888,  by  the  Bussian  National  Opera  Company, 
and  promised  for  performance  in  London  at 
what  is  now  the  Great  Queen  Street  Theatre, 
but  the  enterprise  came  to  an  untimely  end 
before  the  opera  could  be  given. 

(ii.)  The  sixth  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems 
for  orchestra.  Originally  design^  as  a  piano- 
forte ^tude,  it  was  revised  and  scored  for 
orchestra  in  1858. 

MAZURKA,  MAZouRKii,  Masurek,  or  Ma- 
sure,  a  national  Polish  dance,  deriving  its 
name  from  the  ancient  Palatinate  of  Masovia. 
Mazurkas  were  known  as  early  as  the  16th 
century  ;  they  originated  in  national  songs ' 
accompanied  with  dancing.  They  were  intro- 
duced into  Germany  by  Augustus  III.,  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland  (178868),  and 
after  becoming  fashionable  in  raris,  reached 
England  towards  1845.  The  Mazurka  was 
naturalised  in  Bussia  after  the  subjugation  of 
Poland,  but  the  Bussian  dance  differs  from  the 
Polish  in  being  performed  by  an  indefinite 
number,  while  the  latter  is  usually  danced  by 
four  or  eight  couples.  The  Mazurka  is  remark- 
able for  the  variety  and  liberty  allowed  in  its 
figures,  and  for  the  peculiar  steps  necessary  to 
its  performance.  Indeed,  the  whole  dance 
partakes  of  the  character  of  an  improvisation, 
even  the  invention  of  new  steps  and  figures 
being  allowable.  The  music  (in  8-4  or  8-8 
time)  consists  usually  of  two  or  four  parts  of 
«ight  bars,  each  part  being  repeated.  In  the 
earliest  Mazurkas  the  bass  was  invariably  on 
one  note,  usually  the  tonic  There  is  generally 
a  strong  accent  on  the  third  beat  of  the  bar. 

*  Thii  faatare  it  baa  retaiiMd.  Chopin,  in  a  Isttar  of  August 
M,  180,  ■aja,  '  The  thought  fortaoatelr  rtmek  If  ■clalowakf  to 
^te  tear  rtMuu  for  a  Jfuorka,  and  I  Mt  tbam  to 
'"       Bwikl,  1. 80). 
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The  tune  should  also  end  on  the  second  beat  of 
the  bar,  but  in  old  Mazurkas  there  is  often  no 
definite  conclusion,  and  the  repeats  are  made 
ad  libitum.  The  Tempo  is  much  slower  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  waltz.  Chopin  treated  the  dance 
in  a  new  and  characteristic  manner.  He  extended 
its  original  forms,  eliminated  all  vulgarity, 
introduced  all  sorts  of  Polish  airs,  and  thus 
retained  little  more  than  the  intensely  national 
character  of  the  original  simple  dance  tune. 
(See  Karasowski's  Life  of  Chopin^  chap.  viL  ; 
and  also  the  somewhat  rhapsodical  but  still 
interesting  remarks  of  Liszt  in  his  Ch4ipin,) 
No  less  than  fourteen  sets  of  his  Mazurkas 
have  been  published,  containing  fifty -two  in 
all(opp.  6,  7,  17,  24,  30,  83,  41,  50,  66,  59, 
63,  67,  68,  and  one  w^ithout  opus  number). 
Weber  gives  the  title  *  Masurik '  to  the  fourth 
of  his  six  pieces  for  the  PF.  k  quatre  mains 
(op.  10). 

The  following  example  is  a  simple  Mazurka 
popular  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.  The 
first  part  of  the  melody  has  a  vocal  accompani- 
ment : — 


w.  B.  8. 
MAZZINGHI,  Joseph,  of  an  ancient  Corsican 
family,  born  in  London,  Dec.  25,  1765,  was  a 
pupil  of  John  Christian  Bach,  under  whom  he 
made  such  progress  that,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1775,  he  was,  although  but  ten  years 
of  age,  appointed  organist  of  the  Portuguese 
Chapel.  He  then  studied  under  Bertolini, 
Sacchini,  and  Anfossi.  In  1784  he  became 
musical  director  and  composer  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  and  produced  the  operas  of  *  11  Tesoro  * 
and  'La  Belle  Arsene,'  besides  many  songs, 
duets,  etc.,  for  introduction  into  other  operas, 
and  the  music  for  several  ballets.  The  score  of 
Paisiello*8  opera  'La  Locanda'  having  been 
consumed  in  the  fire  of  the  Opera  House  in 
June  1789,  Mazzinghi  rescored  the  work  so 
faithfully  as  to  admit  of  its  continued  perform- 
ance. For  the  English  theatre  he  set  the 
following  pieces: — *A  Day  in  Turkey,'  1791 ; 
*The  Magician  no  Coiyuror,'  1792;  'Bamah 
Droog,'  1798;  'The  Turnpike  Gate,'  1799; 
'Paul  and  Virginia,'  1800  ;  'The  Blind  Girl,' 
1801  ;  'Chains  of  the  Heart,'  1802  (the  last 
five  in  collaboration  with  Beeve) ;  *  The  Wife 
of  two  Husbands,'  1803  ;  'The  Exile,'  1808  ; 
and  '  The  Free  Knights,'  1810.  The  last  piece 
contained  the  duet,  'When  a  little  farm  we 
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keep,'  which  for  nearly  half  a  oentaty  was 
highly  popular  and  constantly  introduced  into 
other  pieces. 

Mazzinghi  was  music-master  to  the  IMncess 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  and  had 
an  extensive  practice  as  a  teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte, for  which  instrument  he  composed  nearly 
seventy  sonatas  and  arranged  a  multitude  of 
pieces,  besides  writing  an  '  Introduction  *  to  it 
His  glees,  trios,  harmonised  airs,  songs,  and 
other  vocal  pieces,  were  legion.  His  pastoral 
glee,  '  The  Wreath '  (*  Tell  me,  shepherds '),  was 
long  in  favour.  He  likewise  composed  a  mass 
for  three  voices,  and  six  hymns.  Having  about 
1830  attained  the  rank  of  Count  he  retired  to 
Bath,  where  he  died,  Jan.  15,  1844.  [C.  F. 
Pohl,  in  his  Mozart  and  Haydn  in  London^  vol. 
ii.  p.  370,  states  that  Joseph  Mazzinghi  died 
in  1839,  and  that  the  Mazzinghi  who  died  in 
1844  was  Thomas,  or  Tommaso,  who  was  en- 
nobled in  1834.  The  father  of  one  or  both  was 
probably  the  author  of  '  Six  solos  for  the  violin,' 
published  as  op.  1  in  London  about  1763.  See 
the  Qudlen-Lexikon.']  w.  H.  H. 

MAZZOCCHI,  DoMENico,  bom  at  Veja,  near 
Civita  Castellana,  about  the  end  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nanini,  and 
published  an  opera,  *  La  Catena  d' Ad  one,'  in 
1626,  a  book  of  five-part  madrigals,  a  set  of 
'  Dialoghi  e  Sonetti '  in  1688,  and  a  volume  of 
'Musiche  sacre'  in  1640.  In  the  dedication 
of  this  last  he  states  that  he  has  been  for 
twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the  family  of 
Aldobrandini  Borghese.  His  claim  to  notice 
is  mainly  for  the  reason  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  to  use  the  sign  — — =:  :=—  for  a 
crescendo  and  diminuendo,  or  a  'swell.'  His 
brother,  Yirgilio  Mazzocchi,  was  from  1628 
to  1629  maestro  di  cappella  at  St.  John  Lateran 
in  Rome,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed 
to  a  similar  place  in  St.  Peter's.  He  held  this 
post  until  his  death  in  October  1646.  In  1640 
he  published,  as  op.  1,  'Saorae  Acres'  for  two, 
three,  and  four  voices,  and  in  1648,  a  set  of 
psalms  for  double  chorus  was  \aBued  {fiueHen- 
Lexikon). 

MEAN  (Old  Eng.  Meane,  Mem;  Lat. 
Medius),  1.  An  old  name  for  a  middle  Voice- 
part,  whether  Alto  or  Tenor. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  second  instrument 


in  a  Concert  of  Viols,  as  in  Orlando  Gibbons's 
<  Fantasies  in  three  parts,  for  Viols,'  reprinted 
by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 

3.  The  name  of  the  second  and  third  strings 
of  the  viol — the  former  being  called  the  Small, 
and  the  latter  the  Great  Meane. 

4.  The  title  of  an  ingenious  Fugue  for  the 
Organ  composed  by  William  Blitheman,  and 
printed  by  Hawkins  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  t. 
of  his  History  (see  above).  w.  8.  R. 

MEANTONE.     See  Temperament. 

MEARES,  Richard,  father  and  son  with 
the  same  Christian  name.  The  father  was  a 
skilled  maker  of  viols,  lutes,  and  other  instru- 
ments, and  as  his  labels  inform  us,  lived  '  With- 
out Bishop -gate,  near  to  Sr.  Paul  Pinder'a, 
London.'  The  earliest  of  these  labels  of  which 
the  present  writer  has  knowledge  is  dated 
1669  ;  others  1677,  eta  Hawkins,  who  gives 
an  account  of  father  an<j  son  (misspelling  the 
name  *  Mears '),  says  that  his  shop  was  opposite 
the  Catherine  Wheel  Inn,  without  Bishopgate, 
and  that  he  was  advertising  in  1688,  Mutes, 
and  viols  fretted  according  to  Mr.  Salmon's 
proposal.' 

Richard  Meares  the  son  is  mentioned  by 
Hawkins  as  a  'whimsical  man,'  bred  up  to 
his  father's  business,  who,  '  seeing  the  slovenly 
manner  in  which  music  was  published  by 
Walsh  k  Hare,  and  being  desirous  to  participate 
in  so  gainful  a  trade,  became  their  rival.' 

A  card  in  the  Bagford collection  (BriL  Mus.) 
indicates  that  the  younger  Meares  was  first 
established  in  Leadenhall  Street  at  the  sign  of 
the  Golden  Viol,  but  that  he  is  then  removed 
from  thence  to  the  north  side  of  St  Paul's 
Churchyard  at  the  Golden  Viol  and  Hautboy, 
where  he  sells  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments, 
books  and  songs  '  as  also  ye  best  sort  of  cutlery 
ware.* 

Meares's  first  publication  is  stated  to  be 
Mattheson's  *  Pieces  de  Clavecin,'  which  is  dated 
from  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  1714.  After  this 
he  became  the  publisher  selected  by  Handel, 
during  his  periodical  squabbles  with  Walsh, 
to  issue  his  works,  partly  in  conjunction  with 
J.  C.  Smith.  'Radamisto'  is  'printed  and 
sold  by  R.  Meares  and  C.  Smith  not  to  be  sold 
anywhere  else  in  England.'  '  Suites  de  Pieces ' 
and  the  additional  airs  in  'Floridant'  are  others 
by  Handel  having  Meares's  imprint.  He  pub- 
lished also Corelli's  'Sonatas'  and  'Concertos,' 
Ariosto's  'Coriolanus,'  and  Dr.  Croft's  'Musicus 
Apparatus  Academicus.'  One  of  his  late  issues 
is  Introduaion  to  Psalmody,  J.  Church,  1723, 
8vo.  According  to  Hawkins  he  was  not  very 
successful,  and  in  due  course  removed  to  Birchin 
Lane,  and  finally  to  London-house  Yard,  where 
he  died  about  1743.  He  must  not  be  confused 
with  a  typographical  music-printer  named  H. 
Meere,  who  printed  one  or  two  works  for  Walsh 
in  1716  and  1718.  p.  k. 

MEASURE  (i.)  originally  denoted  any  dance 
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remarkable  for  its  well-defined  rhythm,  but  in 
time  the  name  was  applied  to  a  solenm  and 
stately  dance,  of  the  nature  of  a  Pavan  or  a 
Minuet.  The  dignified  character  of  the  dance 
is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  expression  *  to  tread 
a  measure ' ;  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  works  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  In 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  Measures 
were  danced  at  court,  and  at  the  public  enter- 
tainments periodically  given  by  the  Societies  of 
Law  and  Equity.  On  these  occasions  the  great 
legal  and  state  dignitaries  took  part  in  them, 
but  the  custom  seems  rapidly  to  have  died  out 
under  Charles  I.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  special  music 
to  which  Measures  were  danced  ;  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  prove  that  there  was  no  definite 
form  of  dance  tune  for  them,  but  that  any 
stately  and  rhythmical  air  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  w.  B.  8. 

(ii.)  In  relation  to  music  pure  and  simple, 
apart  from  the  dance,  the  word  means  the  group 
of  beats  or  main  rhythms  which  are  contained 
between  two  bar-lines.  This  is  the  measure  of 
time,  and  defines  the  number  of  pulsations,  such 
88  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  or  other  aggregate  which  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  determinate  standard  or  unit  by 
which  the  multifarious  complications  of  rhythms 
in  an  extended  piece  of  music  are  to  be  ultimately 
regulated.  [Most  American,  and  some  European 
writers,  use  the  word  'measure'  as  the  equi- 
valent of  '  bar '  for  the  notes  contained  between 
two  bar-lines.]  o.  H.  H.  P. 

M^DECIN  MALGRi:  LUI,  LK  Adapted 
firom  Moli^re  by  Barbier  and  Garr^,  music  by 
M.  Gounod.  Ftoduced  at  the  Th^&tre  Lyrique, 
Jan.  15,  1868.  In  English,  as  'The  Mock 
Doctor,'  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  27,  1865.  a* 
Henry  Fielding  made  a  ballad  opera,  'The 
Mock  Doctor,  or  the  Dumb  Lady  cured,'  acted 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1732,  and  often  revived  after- 
wards. It  was  published  with  the  airs  of  the 
songs  by  J.  Watts  in  1732.  F.  k. 

M^D^E.  Opera  in  three  acts  ;  words  by 
Hoffmann,  music  by  Cherubini  Produced  at 
the  Th^tre  Feydeau,  March  13,  1797  ;  in 
London,  at  Her  Miyesty's  Theatre,  in  Italian, 
with  recitatives  by  Arditi,  June  6,  1865.  o. 
MEDESIMO  TEMPO,  '  in  the  same  time,'  is 
occasionally  used  in  the  same  way  as  L'Istesso 
Tempo,  and  has  the  same  meaning.  M. 

MEDIAL  CADENCE  See  Cadence,  vol.  i. 
p.  4416. 

MEDIANT  (from  the  Lat  Meditis,  'middle'). 
I.  One  of  the  three  most  significant  Regular 
Modulations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  rauking 
next  in  importance  to  the  Dominant  or  Recit- 
ing'Note.  [See  Initials,  Absolute,  vol.  ii. 
p.  469  ;  Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical  ;  Modu- 
lations, Regular  and  Conceded.] 

The  normal  position  of  the  Mediant  in  the 
Authentic  Modes  lies  as  nearly  as  possible  mid- 
way  between  the  Final  and  the  Dominant. 


In  the  Plagal  Modes  the  position  of  the 
Mediant  is  governed  rather  by  the  necessity  for 
securing  a  convenient  note  for  the  Modulation 
than  by  any  fixed  law. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the 
Mediants  of  aU  the  Modes  in  general  use,  both 
Authentic  and  Plagal : — 

Model.,     F.  Mode  v.,       A.  Mode  IX.,      C. 

Modell..    B.  Mode  VI.,     D.  Mode  X.,       B. 

Mode  III.,  G.  Mode  VII.,    G.  Mode  X III.,  E. 

Mode  IV.,  O.  Mode  VIII.,  F.  Mode  XIV.,  A. 

II.  In  modem  music  the  term  Mediant  is 
always  applied  to  the  Third  of  the  scale,  by 
reason  of  its  intermediate  position,  between  the 
Tonic  and  the  Dominant 

The  ofiice  of  this  note  is  extremely  important, 
inasmuch  as  it  determines  whether  the  tonality 
of  the  scale  is  Major  or  Minor.  w.  s.  r. 

MEDIATION  (Lat  Jf«iia/io).  [The  inflexion 
which  occurs  half-way  through  a  psalm-tone 
before  the  point  of  division  marked  in  the  words 
by  a  colon.  (See  Inflexion.)]  Each  Tone  has, 
in  reality,  only  one  Mediation ;  though  that  one 
exhibits  itself,  in  most  cases,  in  at  least  three 
different  forms — one  used  for  the  Psalms,  one  for 
the  Introits,  and  a  third  commonly  called  the 
'  Festal  Form, '  for  the  Canticles.  Moreover,  Tones 
IL,  IV.,  v.,  VI.,  and  VIIL  have  each  a  special 
form  of  Mediation,  used  only  when  the  first 
half  of  the  verse  to  which  it  is  sung  ends  with 
a  monosyllable  or  Hebrew  proper  name.  For 
examples  of  these  difierent  forms,  see  Tones, 
THE  Gregorian,  under  which  heading  will  also 
be  found  a  detailed  account  of  the  connection  of 
the  Mediation  with  the  other  members  of  the 
chant 

In  addition  to  these  recognised  forms  of  the 
Mediation  certain  others  have  attained,  from 
time  to  time,  a  considerable  amount  of  local 
popularity,  in  consequence  of  the  claim  put  forth 
by  particular  Dioceses — especially  in  France — to 
a  peculiar  *  Use '  of  their  own.  The  utter  abolition 
of  such  Diocesan  Uses — ^almost  all  of  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  originated  in  a  corrupt  method 
of  chanting — was  one  of  theobjects  contemplated 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Ratisbon  Office-books, 
as  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites, 
and  formally  sanctioned  by  l£e  authority  of  the 
Holy  See.  [This  object  was  attained,  and  a 
fixed  standard  was  adopted  for  many  years  ;  but 
the  recognition  of  the  Solesmes  chant  as  more 
authoritative  than  any  other,  a  recognition  ex- 
pressed in  the  *  motu  proprio '  of  Pope  Pius  X., 
has  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  Ratisbon 
Office-books.]  [See  Macicotaticum.]  w.s.r.; 
with  additions  by  w.  h.  f. 

MEERESSTILLE  UND  GLttCKLICHE 
FAHRT,  i.e.  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage, 
a  poem  by  Goethe,  which  has  been  set  to  music 
by  two  great  masters. 

1.  By  Beethoven,  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
Composed  in  1816,  first  performed  at  the  Great 
Redoutensaal  in  Vienna  on  Christmas  Day  of 
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that  year,  and  published  Feb.  28,  1823,  by 
Steiner.  It  is  dedicated  'to  the  immortal 
Goethe.'  The  reverse  of  the  title-page  contains 
three  lines  from  Yoss's  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  (viii.  479),  thus  rendered  by  Lang 
and  Butcher : — 

For  from  all  men  on  earth  minBtrsls  get  their  meed 
of  honour  and  worship  ;  inasmuch  as  the  muae  teachoth 
them  the  paths  of  song,  and  loveth  the  tribe  of  minstrels. 

A  letter  from  Beethoven  to  the  publisher, 
dated  June  12,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the 
year  1824,  calls  it  a  cantata,  and  asks  for  the 
loan  of  the  score,  that  he  *  might  write  a  kind 
of  overture  to  it.'  This  intention  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  out. 

2.  By  Mendelssohn,  for  orchestra  only. 
Written  in  the  summer  of  1828,  first  performed 
at  Berlin,  Dec.  1,  1882,  remodelled  and  *made 
thirty  times  as  good  as  before,'  and  published 
as  op.  27  and  No.  8  of  his  Concert  Overtures 
in  1834.  We  learn  from  a  passage  in  his 
sister's  diary  ^  that  Mendelssohn  wished  to 
avoid  the  form  of  an  introduction  and  over- 
ture, and  to  throw  his  work  into  two  companion 
pictures.  o. 

MEERTS,  Lambert  Joseph,  distinguished 
violinist  and  composer  for  his  instrument, 
bom  at  Brussels,  Jan.  6,  1800;  died  there, 
May  12,  1863.  Pupil  of  Lafont,  Habeneck, 
and  Baillot.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became 
a  member  of  the  theatre  orchestra  in  Antwerp. 
After  completing  his  studies  in  Paris,  he  re- 
turned to  Brussels  and  established  himself  as 
a  teacher  and  performer.  In  1835  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire.  He  wrote  several  instructive 
works  for  the  violin,  including  a  series  of  duets 
for  two  violins,  each  study  being  founded  on  a 
particular  rhythm  extracted  from  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's symphonies.  (A.  Mason  Clarke's  Fititf  2073 
ArkdeJit  and  Modem,  London,  1896.)     E.  H-A. 

MEFISTOFELE.  See  Faust  (ui.),  vol  iL 
p.  16. 

MEHLIG,  Anna,  a  distinguished  pianist, 
was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  July  11,  1846.  She  re- 
ceived her  musical  education  at  the  Conserva- 
torium  of  her  native  town,  and  afterwards  spent 
a  year  at  Weimar  studying  under  Liszt.  In  1 866 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  England,  play- 
ing Hummel's  Concerto  in  B  Minor  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic on  April  30.  She  revisited  England 
each  year  till  1869  inclusive,  playing  regularly 
at  the  Philharmonic  and  Crystal  Palace  and 
other  concerts.  She  then  took  a  long  tour  in 
America,  where  she  met  with  great  success. 
In  1876  she  reappeared  in  England,  playing 
Chopin's  E  minor  Concerto  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Oct.  9,  and  paid  annual  visits  to 
London  for  many  years.  Her  repertoire  is  large, 
her  power  of  execution  remarkable,  and  her  style 
is  full  of  refinement  and  poetry.      Since  her 


marriage  with  Herr  Falk  of  Antwerp  she  has 
lived  in  that  city.  G. 

M^HUL,     J^TIENNE    HeXRI     (or    ^lENKE- 

NicoLAs),  born  June  22,  1763,  at  Givet  in  the 
Ardennes,  son  of  a  cook,  who  was  too  poor  to 
give  him  much  education.  Even  in  childhood 
he  showed  a  passion  for  music,  and  a  remarkable 
perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles,  and  at  ten 
was  appointed  organist  to  the  convent  of  the 
R^collets  at  Givet  Having  learned  all  that  his 
master,  a  poor  blind  organist,  could  teach  him, 
he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  until  the 
arrival,  at  the  neighbouring  convent  of  La- 
valdieu,  of  a  new  organist,  Wilhelm  Hauaer, 
whose  playing  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Abbot  Lissoir,  when  visiting  the  Abbey  of 
Scheussenried  in  Swabia.  The  monks  of  Laval- 
dieu,  wishing  to  make  music  a  special  feature  in 
their  services,  had  a  good  organ,  and  the  plajdng 
of  Hauser,  who  was  a  sound  and  good  musician, 
caused  quite  an  excitement  in  that  secluded 
corner  of  the  Ardennes.  Lavaldieu  was  several 
leagues  from  Givet,  but  Mehul  often  walked  over 
to  hear  him  ;  and  at  length,  with  the  consent 
ot  his  father,  was  admitted  into  the  convent,  and 
became  the  most  diligent,  as  he  was  the  most 
gifted,  of  the  eight  pupils  under  Hauser's  train- 
ing. At  fourteen  he  became  deputy-organist ; 
and  a  distinguished  amateur  who  heard  him  play 
was  so  struck  by  his  evident  power  of  imagina- 
tion, that  he  determined  to  take  him  to  Paris, 
and  in  1778  M^hul  bade  farewell  to  the  flowers 
he  loved  to  cultivate,  and  the  instructor  who  had 
put  him  in  the  way  to  become  a  great  musician. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris  he  at  once  went  to  Edel- 
mann  for  instruction  in  pianoforte-playing  and 
composition.  To  earn  his  bread  he  gave  lessons, 
and  composed  two  sonatas  (1781)  which  bear  no 
traces  of  a  master  mind ;  but  this  was  not  the 
line  in  which  he  was  destined  to  distinction. 
In  1779  he  was  present  at  the  first  performance 
of  *  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride,'  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  one  with  his  cultivated  intellect,  his 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  passionate  though 
reserved  nature,  was  immense.  He  expressed 
his  admiration  to  Gluck  himself,  who  received 
the  young  enthusiast  graciously,  gave  him  valu- 
able advice,  and  undertook  his  instraction  in 
the  philosophical  and  poetical  parts  of  music. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  a  cantata  with 
orchestra  composed  to  one  of  Rousseau's  sacred 
odes,  and  produced  at  the  Concert  Spirituel  in 
March  1782,  he  might  have  gone  on  writing 
church  music,  had  not  Gluck  shown  him  his 
true  vocation,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the 
stage.  Solely  for  practice,  he  composed ,  one  after 
another,  three  operas,  'Psych^  et  T Amour,'  a 
pastoral  by  Voisenon  previously  set  by  Saint 
Amans ;  *  Anacr^on,'  the  third  act  of  a  ballet 
by  Bernard  and  Rameau,  produced  in  1767  as 
*  Les  Surprises  de  VAmour ' ;  and  *  Lausus  et 
Lydie,'  three  acts,  to  a  libretto  adapted  by 
Yaladier  from  Marmontel.     These  unpublished 
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scores  are  lost,  no  trace  of  them  being  discover- 
able in  any  of  the  public  libraries  of  Paris. 

M^hnl  now  felt  himself  in  a  position  to  appear 
before  the  public,  and  Yaladier  having  furnished 
him  with  the  libretto  of  *  Cora  et  Alonzo/  four 
acts,  also  taken  from  Marmontel,  the  score  was 
soon  ready,  and  accepted  by  the  Academic,  but 
there  the  matter  ended.  Tired  of  waiting,  he 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  at  another  theatre, 
and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hoffmann 
he  obtained  from  him  the  libretto  of  'Euphrosine 
et  Coradin,  ou  le  Tyran  corrig^,'  three  acts  (Sept. 
4,  1790).  In  this  op^-comique  the  public 
Tecognised  at  once  a  force,  a  sincerity  of  accent, 
a  dramatic  truth,  and  a  gift  of  accurately  ex- 
pressing the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  were 
throughout  the  main  characteristics  of  M^hul's 
mature  genius.  Its  success  was  instantaneous  ; 
and  the  duet  'Gardez-vous  de  la  jalousie,'  the 
dose  of  which  contains  a  modulation  as  un- 
expected as  it  is  effective,  speedily  became 
a  favourite  throughout  France.  Henceforth 
M^hnl  had  ample  op|X)rtunities  of  satisfying 
his  productive  instinct,  and  he  brought  out 
successively : — 

'Con*  am);  'StntonlM'  (Hay  8.  1793);  'Le  }eaiM  8t«*  et  !• 
vlMz  Fon  *  (17S8) ;  and  Um  third  act  of  '  Le  Jngemeat  de  Paris '  (the 
other  acta  hf  Haydn  and  PlereU ; '  Horatiua  Oodte  'and  '  M^lidora  et 
rhroatnc '  (1794) ;  '  La  Caverne '  (17W),  not  eo  ■ueceeafiil  aa  Leeoeur's 
on  the  mme  snbjcct ;  '  Dorla '  and  '  Le  leune  Henri '  (1797) ;  *  Adrien ' 
Uvne  4)  and  '  Ariodaot'  (Oet  11. 1799) ;  '  Bpieore.'  with  CheraUni 
fMareh  14).  and  '  Blon '  (Dea  87. 1800) ; '  L'Irato.  on  rBmport4 '  (Feb. 
17. 1801) :  '  Vne  FoUe'  (AjwU  4),  '  Le  Trdeor  ettppoa^.'  'Joanna,'  and 
'  L'Henreax  malgri  Inl '  (1803) ;  '  Hdl4a» '  and  '  Le  Baiaar  et  la  Quit- 
vlth  Kreutser.  Boleldleu,  and  Nloolo  (180S);    'Lea  deux 


ATeoglei  de  TolMe'  (Jan.  28).  'Utfaal'  (May  17),  and  'Gabrielle 
d'Batrtei '  (Jnne  30, 1806) ;  '  Joaeph '  (Feb.  17. 1807). 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  these  twenty-four 
operas  were  not  the  only  works  M^hul  produced 
within  seventeen  years.  He  composed  and 
published  in  addition  many  patriotic  songs  and 
cantatas,  among  others  the  '  Chant  national  du 
14  Juillet,*  the  'Chant  du  Depart,'  the  'Chant 
du  Retour,'  the  'Chanson  de  Roland,'  and 
choruses  to  'Timolton'  (1794),  a  tragedy  by 
Joseph  Chdnier  ;  two  ballets,  '  La  Dansomanie ' 
(1800)  and  '  Daphnis  et  Pandrose ' ;  several 
operettas,  and  other  '  moroeaux  de  circonstance/ 
such  as  '  Le  Pont  de  Lodi,'  etc.,  all  unpublished 
except  the  '  Chant  lyrique '  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  statue  voted  to  Napoleon  by  the  Institut. 


but  not  performed  then,  was  published  in  Paris 


[A  mass,  written  for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon, 
but  not  pel"  -  -    -    - 

in  1879.] 

The  epoch  at  which  he  composed  '  TJthal '  and 
'  Joseph '  was  the  culminating  point  of  M^hul's 
career.    He  was  already  a  member  of  the  Institut 

il795)  and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
1802),  and  had  been  inspector  of  instruction  at 
the  Conservatoire  from  its  foundation.  His 
pupils  looked  up  to  him  and  he  was  a  favourite 
in  the  best  society,  but  such  homage  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  fJAct  that  in  science  his  col- 
leagues Cherubini  and  Catel  were  his  superiors, 
owing  to  his  want  of  early  systematic  training. 
This  accounts  for  his  laborious  efforts  to  change 
his  style,  and  excel  in  more  than  one  department 


of  music.  His  symphonies,  though  performed 
at  the  Conservatoire,  cannot  rank  with  those  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart ;  indeed  none  of  his  other 
orchestral  works  rise  to  the  level  of  his  overtures. 
Of  his  ballets  '  Le  Retour  d'Ulysse '  (1807),  and 
*  Persee  et  Androm^e '  (1810)  in  which  he  in- 
troduced many  pieces  from  'Ariodant,'  were 
well  received,  but  '  Les  Amazones,  ou  la  fonda- 
tion  de  Thebes'  (1811)  disappeared  after  nine 
performances.  An  op^ra-comique  in  one  act, 
'Le  Prince  Troubadour'  (1813),  was  not  more 
successful,  [and  in  1814  ho  collaborated  with 
Paer,  Berton,  and  Kreutzer,  in  *  L'Oriflamme '  j] 
his  last  work,  'La  Joiim^e  aux  Aventures, 
three  acts  (Nov.  16,  1816),  kept  the  boards  for 
some  time.  Its  success  was  partly  due  to  its 
being  known  at  the  time  that  M^hul  was  dying 
of  consumption.  Two  months  after  its  produc- 
tion he  was  sent  to  Provence,  but  the  change 
came  too  late ;  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  died 
theie  Oct.  18,  1817,  aged  fifty-four.  Besides  six 
unpublished  operas  composed  between  1787  and 
1797,  he  left  the  unfinished  score  of '  Valentinede 
Milan,'  a  three-act  op4ra-comique,  completed  by 
his  nephew  and  pupil  Daussoigne-M^hul  (bom 
at  Qivet,  June  10,  1790,  died  at  li^ge,  March 
10,  1875),  and  produced  Nov.  28,  1822. 

The  most  conspicuous  quality  of  M^hul's 
work  as  a  whole  is  its  absolute  passion.  This 
is  exemplified  most  strikingly  in  'Stratonice' 
and  '  Ariodant.'  Not  less  obvious  are  the  traces 
of  the  various  influences  under  which  he  passed. 
Between  'Ariodant'  and  'Joseph'  must  be 
placed  all  those  repeated  attempts  to  vary  his 
style,  and  oonvince  his  detractors  that  he  could 
compose  light  and  graceful  airs  as  well  as  grand, 
pathetic,  and  sustained  melodies,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  anything  but  failures,  although 
the  ignorant  amatcui-s  of  the  day  pronounced 
'  L'Irato '  to  be  true  Italian  music.  '  Joseph,' 
which  dates  from  the  midst  of  the  Revolution, 
before  the  Empire,  belongs  to  a  different  epoch,  • 
and  to  a  different  class  of  ideas.  M^hul's  noble 
character,  his  refined  sentiment,  and  religious 
tendencies,  the  traces  of  his  early  education,  in 
his  perfect  acquaintance  ¥rith  the  church  modes 
and  plain-song,  and  his  power  of  writing  excel- 
lent church  music,  are  all  apparent  in  this 
powerful  work,  the  simplicity,  grandeur,  and 
dramatic  truth  of  which  will  always  command 
the  admiration  of  impartial  musicians. 

M^hul  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Qr^try  in 
finding  a  poet  whose  creative  faculties  harmon- 
ised thoroughly  with  his  own  ;  and  he  was 
fascinated  by  any  subject — antique,  chivalrous, 
Ossianic,  Spanish,  patriarchal,  or  biblical — so 
long  as  it  afforded  him  opportunities  for  local 
colouring,  the  importance  of  which  he  often 
exaggerated.  His  overtures  to  '  Le  Jeune  Henri, ' 
'Horatius  Cod^,'  'Timol^n,'  and  'Les  deux 
Aveugles  de  TolMe '  are,  however,  incomparably 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  which  preceded 
them ;  and  most  striking  are  such  passages  as 
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the  introdnction  to  'Ariodant/  where  three 
violoncellos  and  a  trombone  hold  a  kind  of 
dialogue,  and  that  in  'M^lidore  et  Phrodne,* 
where  four  horns  which  have  a  complete  part 
throughout  the  score,  accompany  the  voice  of  a 
dying  man  with  a  kind  of  smothered  rattle.  In 
'Uthal'  the  violins  are  entirely  absent,  their 
places  being  taken  by  the  violas,  in  order  to 
produce  a  soft  and  misty  effect  Gretry  was 
shocked  at  this  innovation,  and  so  wearied  by 
its  monotony,  that  he  cried  on  leaving  the 
theatre  after  the  first  performance,  *  Six  fVancs 
for  a  chanterelle  (E-string)  1  * 

Though  M^hul's  new  and  ingenious  combina- 
tions were  not  always  successful,  and  though  his 
melodies  were  often  wanting  in  that  life  and 
dash  which   rouse  an    audience,    it  must   be 


acknowledged  that  with  all  his  faults  his  work 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  very  individual  mind  and 
character,  and  the  impress  of  that  mighty  race 
of  1789,  with  whom  to  will  was  to  do,  but 
amongst  whose  many  gifts  that  of  grace  was 
too  often  wauting.  Had  he  but  possessed  this 
fascinating  quality,  M^hul  might  have  been  the 
Mozart  of  France.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  admiration  from  the  man  who  carried  on 
Gluck's  work  with  even  more  than  Gluck's 
musical  skill,  regenerated  op^ra-comique,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  composers  of 
his  own  time  and  nation. 

The  portrait  of  M^hul  which  we  engrave  is 
taken  from  a  remarkable  print  by  Quenedey, 
1808.  Quatre-mere  de  Quincy  pronounced  his 
eulogium  at  the  Institut  in  Oct.  1818,  and 
Vieillard,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  published 
an  interesting  Notice  of  him  (Paris,  1869). 
The  library  of  the  Conservatoire  contains  many 
of  his  autographs,  several  being  fragments  of 
unpublished  operas.  The  writer  of  ttiis  article 
discovered  among  them  *  La  Naissance  d'Oscar 
Leclerc,'  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  an  op^ra- 
oomique  *La  Taupe,'  and  an  *Ouverture  bur- 


lesque '  for  piano,  violin,  and  reeds,  interesting 
merely  as  musical  curiosities.  o.  c. 

MEIBOM  (in  Latin  MEIBOMIUS),  Marcus. 
learned  historian  of  music,  bom  early  in  the  17th 
century  at  Toenningen  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  studies  ;  but  his  great 
work,  AfUiquae  muticae  auetores  septem  graece 
et  latine  (Amsterdam,  Elzevir),  was  published 
in  1652,  and  as  in  those  days  eminence  was 
rarely  attained  in  early  youth,  the  date  of  his 
birth  can  hardly  have  been  either  1626  or  1680 
as  commonly  stated.  The  work  was  dedicated 
to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  at  whose  court 
he  resided  for  some  time.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  while  singing  at  the  Queen's  request 
his  version  of  an  ancient  Greek  melody,  the 
whole  court  burst  out  laughing,  and  Meibom, 
imagining  that  the  Queen's  physician  Bourdelot 
was  the  instigator  of  this  unseemly  mirth,  gave 
him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismissed.  He  took  refuge  with  Frederick  XXL 
of  Denmark,  who  gave  him  a  professorship  at 
Upsala,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Holland. 
Having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  a  capitalist 
who  would  carry  into  execution  his  plan  of 
restoring  the  ancient  triremes,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1674  with  the  view  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  new  edition  of  the  Old  Testament 
This  project  also  failed,  and  returning  to  Hol- 
land, he  died  at  Utrecht  in  1711.  The  book 
already  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  information  on  ancient  music,  and  may 
be  considered  a  precursor  of  Gerber  and  Cousse- 
maker.  [Its  usefulness  is  much  enhanced  in 
the  modem  reprints,  the  latest  of  which  is  by 
Karl  von  Jais  (1 895). ]  For  his  numerous  works 
on  music  and  geometry  the  reader  is  referred  to 
F^tis.  F.  o. 

MEILAND,  Jacob,  bora  about  1642  at 
Senftenberg  in  Saxony,  was  brought  up  as  a 
chorister  in  the  Saxon  Court  Chapel,  at  Dresden. 
After  attending  the  University  of  Leipzig,  and 
spending  some  time  in  travelling,  he  was  ap- 
pointed capellmeister  to  the  Margrave  of  Ans- 
pach,  till  the  dissolution  of  this  chapel  in  1574. 
The  rest  of  his  life,  to  his  early  death  in  1577, 
Meiland  spent  chiefly  as  an  invalid  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  though  busy  to  the  last  in  bring- 
ing out  his  fairly  numerous  publications.  He 
was  highly  thought  of  in  his  time  as  a  composer 
of  Latin  and  German  Motets,  and  considered  even 
the  equal  of  Orlando  Lassus.  His  harmonies  are 
often  rugged,  after  the  manner  of  Orlando.  In 
the  composition  of  German  secular  songs  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  Germany  the 
Italian  Yillanella  style,  paying  more  attention 
to  the  rhythmical  declamation  of  the  words  than 
to  the  artifices  of  counterpoint.  His  works  are : — 

1.  CantiooM  Smtm.  1864. 17  No*,  o  B  and  6w 

2.  Neae  aaserleaene  teutaohe  Liedlein,  166B,  IS  No*,  a  4  and  B. 
8.  S«Iectoe  CaotionM,  1572. 17  No*,  a  B  and  «. 

4.  Sacrae  aliqnot  oantionei  latlna*  et  gtrmanioa*.  1978,  tS  No*, 
a  4  and  6. 
B.  Neva  aoMrleMue  Teutaohe  Oerflnf .  1S76, 18  Noa.  4  and  6. 

6.  Oantionei  uorae.  etc.,  1S78. 19  Noa.  a  6. 

7.  Crgneae  oanUonei  latinao  et  germanioao,  1890.  S9  No*,  a  4  and  B. 
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Other  worksi  including  three  settings  of  the 
Passion,  are  preserved  in  MS.  Three  Latin  motets 
were  republished  in  Commer's  Afusica  Sacra^  and 
two  German  sacred  songs  a  4  are  contained 
in  Schoberlein.  J.  K.  M. 

MEINARDTJS,  Ludwig  Sieofribd,  born 
Sept  17,  1827,  at  Hooksiel  (Oldenburg),  was  at 
first  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Jever,  where 
his  father  held  an  official  post.  He  was  intended 
to  study  theology,  but  his  musical  inclinations 
could  not  be  resisted,  and  he  was  at  length 
allowed  to  devote  himself  to  the  art,  his 
parents  imposing  the  curious  condition  that  he 
was  to  become  a  public  performer  on  some  in- 
strument. To  this  end  he  took  up  the  violon- 
cello, learning  what  he  could  from  the  Stadt- 
musikus  of  the  place,  who  was  a  violinist  After 
making  himself  ill  with  excessive  practice,  he 
return^  to  school,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
finished  his  studies  there  that  he  finally  deter- 
mined, on  the  advice  of  Schumann,  who  had  seen 
some  of  his  compositions,  to  embrace  the  profes- 
sion of  a  composer.  At  Christmas,  in  1846,  he 
entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  but  after 
half  a  year,  finding  that  private  instruction  from 
Biccius  would  be  more  to  his  advantage,  he 
accordingly  remained  with  him  for  two  years. 
In  1850  he  went  to  Berlin  in  order  to  study 
with  A.  B,  Man,  but  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  fell  under  the  suspicions  of  the  police,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  remain.  He  betook  himself 
to  Liszt  at  "Weimar,  where  he  stayed  some 
months,  after  which  he  went  to  Erfurt  as 
conductor  of  a  small  theatrical  company,  and 
subsequently  in  asimilar  capacity  to  Nordhausen. 
At  last  he  was  provided  with  better  credentials, 
And  succeeded  in  remaining  in  Berlin.  In 
1853,  having  finished  his  education  with  Marx, 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Singakademie 
at  Glogau,  where  he  remained  until,  in  obedience 
to  a  call  from  Julius  Rietz,  he  went  to  the 
Dresden  Conservatorium  as  a  teacher  in  1865. 
In  1874  he  settled  in  Hamburg,  where  he  was 
for  many  years  continuously  active  as  a  composer 
and  as  critic  of  the  HamJburger  KorrespondeiU, 
In  1887  he  moved  to  Bielefeld,  to  take  up  a 
post  as  organist,  and  died  there  July  12,  1896. 
His  most  prominent  compositions  are  the  ora- 
torios *Simon  Petrus,'  'Gideon,'  *KonigSalomo,* 

*  Luther  in  Worms,'  *  Odrun  * ;  two  operas, 
'Bahnesa'    (three    acts,    finished    1881)    and 

*  Doktor  Sassafras  *  (neither  of  them  performed)  ; 
four  ballads  for  chorus,  'Roland's  Schwanenlied,' 

*  Frau  Hitt,* '  Die  Nonne,'  *  Jung  Baldurs  Sieg ' ; 
two  symphonies,  and  many  chamber  composi- 
tions. A  memoir  of  Mattheson,  an  autobio- 
graphical sketch,  and  collected  criticisms,  are  his 
most  important  contributions  to  literature.     M. 

MEISTER,  ALTE.  A  collection  of  forty  PF. 
pieces  of  the  J7th  and  18th  centuries,  edited  by 
E.  Paucr,  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hirtel  i — 

BamMUi.  GavoitoandVaTlAtlon«|Klrnbwi«r.    PofV*  (t  puts)  Is 
in  ▲  minor.  |    D  minor. 


Kimbeigar.    Fugue  (9  parts)  In 

D. 
Matporg.    Caprtoclo  In  F. 
MAiQl.    Sonata  Id  A. 
J.  Ch.  Ba<di.    Sonata  in  0  minor. 
C.  P.  B.  Baeb.    Alli«io  in  A. 
W.  Fr.  Baeb.    Fngua  in  0  minor. 
Kabnaa.    Sonata  In  D. 
Fad.  Martini.    Pialoda.  Fogua. 

and  Alleozo  in  B  minor., 
J.  T,   rp'^™      f^r"'-  In  ift>. 

i  N'l.  ,  I  H),  l£^, 

Couiwrkn,      La    JllAa4«t||B«.    Las 

iMiiiiii,  «rtd  GlKft  In  U  miDor. 
Cb'/TubluL     Bk>DBlji  la  Bti. 
HlLfiler.     9Dii«tA  let  A  tnlnor^ 
WafFn^F]].     B«inAU  In  F. 

B«infR.     Tjtst'  anft  Pr*»lo  In  F. 
Fr  i-'^.-r-.-  "■■■>'■■  .  Mtii  In  iJiiilnor. 
Ba. .:..,.       ■..M.rii.jaF. 
Baase.    Allegro  in  Bb. 
W.  Fr.  Bach.    Sonata  in  0. 


Holla.    SonaUinHb. 
HandaL    Oapriodo  in  O. 
Rameau.    La  Lirri.  L'AgaeaDta, 

LaTlmida. 
Loallly.    Suite  in  O  minor. 
Boaai.    A ndantino and  Allegro  in 

G. 
F.  TurlDi.  Ptfato  in  O  minor  and 

Sonata  in  Db. 

C.  P.  B.  Bach.  La  Xanopbone, 
Slbjlle.  La  OomplaiaaDte.  Laa 
Languaun  tendrea. 

Graun.    Glgue  in  Bb  minor. 
Matlelli.     Oigue.    Adagio.    •mA 

Allegro. 
Sartl.    AUegfoinG. 
Gratloli.    Sonata  in  O. 

D.  SoariatU.    2Sonataa. 
Mattheaon.    Suite  in  C  minor. 
Cooperin.    Ia  Bervin,  L'Auaoni- 

enne.  Lea  Channes,  Le  Barolet 

flottant. 
Sofaobert     Minuet  and  Allegro 

molto  in  Bb. 
Muflkt.    Glgue  in  Bb  and  Allegro 

apiritoeo  in  O.  (^^ 


MEISTERSINGER  (Germ.  Master-singers). 
The  name  given  to  the  guilds  of  poet-musicians 
which  flourished  in  the  14th-16th  centuries 
in  various  towns  of  Germany.  The  founder  of 
the  first  guild  is  supposed  to  have  been  Heinrich 
von  Meissen,  called  Frauenlob,  who  instituted  a 
company  at  Mainz  in  1311.  As  to  the  original 
signification  of  the  name,  authorities  are  divided, 
but  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  as  in  other  crafts 
the  grades  of  apprentice,  journeyman,  and 
master  were  differentiated,  so  the  members  of 
these  guilds  passed  successively  through  the  stages 
of  Schiiler,  Schulfreund,  Sanger,  Dichter,  and 
Meister.  For  a  list  of  famous  meistersingers,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Hans  Sachs,  see  Song.  The 
guild  was  a  kind  of  counterpart,  in  what  would 
now  be  called  the  middle  classes  of  German 
society,  to  the  Minnesinger,  who  were  ex- 
clusively of  noble  birth.  Various  books  on  the 
history  of  both  bodies  have  been  written,  but 
there  is  none  which  gives  so  vivid  and  accurate 
a  picture  of  the  craft  as  is  to  be  seen  in  Wagner's 
comedy  in  music  (see  below).  m. 

MEISTERSINGER  VON  NDRNBERG, 
DIE.  An  opera  in  three  acts  ;  words  and  music 
by  Richard  Wagner,  completed  in  Oct  1867, 
and  first  performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868, 
under  the  direction  of  Von  Biilow.  [The  overture 
was  first  performed  at  Leipzig,  Nov.  1,  1862. 
The  first  performance  in  England  took  place 
under  Richter,  at  Drury  Lane,  May  30,  1882  ; 
it  was  given  at  Oovent  Garden,  in  an  Italian  ver- 
sion, by  G.  Mazzuoato,  July  13, 1889,  and  by  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Manchester  in  an  English 
version,  April  16,  1896.  In  1888  it  was  given 
for  the  first  time  at  Bayreuth,  where  it  has  oc- 
casionally figured  in  the  festival  programmes 
sinoe,  as  in  1892  and  1899.  See  Weissheimer's 
Erleimiaae  mit  Richard  Wagner,"]  g. 

MEL,  RiNALDO  DEL,  <  Gentilhuomo  Fiamen- 
go,*  and  distinguished  composer  of  the  16th 
century.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known, 
but  his  nationality  is  assured,  not  only  by  the 
above  title,  which  appears  on  more  than  one  of 
his  works,  but  by  his  own  words,  *  la  nations 
nostra  Fiammengo.'  [In  the  '  Sacrae  Cantiones ' 
of  1589,  he  implies  that  Schlettstadt  in  Lorraine 
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was  his  birthplace.]  He  is  not  to  be  oonfused 
with  Gaudio  Mell,  a  name  which  Adami,^ 
Liberati,'  and  Martini  '  give  to  Goudimel.  [See 
Yol.  ii.  p.  206.]  Having  served  Sebastian, 
King  of  Portugfd,  and  his  successor,  Cardinal 
don  Henriqnez,  as  Chapelmaster,  he  arrived  in 
Rome  in  1580.  This  change  in  his  career  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  annexation  of  Portugal 
to  Spain  in  that  year.  If  Philip  II.  was  un- 
willing to  keep  up  a  useless  retinue  in  Lisbon,  he 
would  certainly  make  no  exception  in  favour  of 
'  Flemish  gentlemen/  who  indeed  were  never  to 
his  liking.  [At  Rome,  Mel  entered  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Paleotto.j  He  presented  himself 
without  loss  of  time  to  Palestrina,  but  soon  found 
himself  out  of  hia  depth  on  musical  subjects,  and 
confessed  tliatRinaldo's  questions  could  not  keep 
pace  with  Pierluigi*s  answers.  So  the  ex-Chapel- 
master  set  himself  down  to  school  tasks  again, 
ambitious  to  become  a  worthy  disciple  of  that 
Roman  school  which  he  declared  was  the  greatest 
in  Europe.^  His  diploma  was  soon  obtained, 
for  his  publications  began  in  1581,  with  a  first 
book  of  motets,  a  4-8,  and  between  that  year 
and  1595  he  published  five  books  of  motets  and 
fifteen  books  of  madrigals,  besidescontributingto 
various  collections  which  carried  his  name  from 
Rome  to  Venice,  Nuremberg,  Antwerp,  and 
Munich.     [See  the  Qtiellen-Lexikon.'\ 

Up  to  1590  he  probably  lived  chiefly  in  Rome, 
though  we  find  him  at  Li^  in  1587,^  where 
some  of  his  family  were  in  the  service  of  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  [in  whose  employ  we  find  the 
composer  in  the  following  year.]  In  1591  he 
was  again  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Gabriel 
Paleotto,  archbishop  of  Bologna,  who  had  him- 
self some  knowledge  of  music.  ^  When  the 
diocese  of  Sabina  was  placed  under  Paleotto's 
charge  in  1591  he  founded  a  college,  improved 
the  cathedral  at  Magliano,  and  made  many 
changes  in  the  internal  government.  The 
appointment  of  a  new  maestro  di  cappella  agrees 
well  enough  with  these  facts,  and  it  is  in  the 
year  1591  that  we  hear  of  Mel's  appointment  to 
the  cathedral  and  the  new  college.  He  dates 
from  Calvi,  a  little  town  near  Magliano,  March 
20,  1593,  and  from  Magliano  ^  itself,  1595. 
From  this  time  his  publications  cease,  and  we 
have  no  further  record  of  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  already  well  advanced  in  life  when  he 
left  Portugal,  and  by  this  time  was  probably  an 
old  man.  So  we  may  assume  that  the  end  of 
life  was  near,  and  that  he  did  not  long  survive 
Palestrina. 

Proske  prints  a  Litany  in  the  Musica 
Divina,  Ann.  II.,  vol.  iii.  (Ratisbon,  1869),  and 

1  Otatr9€uhMptrb*nreffalartOaptaapontif.{EitaiUL,ini).  (Brit. 
Hua.  C.  iSO  c.) 

>  LMtra  in  ritpoata  ad  una  cM  Ato.  Ptn,    (Brit  Uoa.  506  c.  8.) 

>  QUtdUfio  di  ApoUo  boand  vp  with  thlxd  ndvine  of  Martini's 
StoHa  detta  Mutlea.    (Brit.  Mai.  907  cq.) 

«  Balnl  to  responaible  for  thto  story.    Be*  MemorU  di  PaUttHna. 
•  Madrigall  a  (S  (Anvara.  1988).    Sm  alao  F^tii,  BiographU,  under 
'  Melle.  BeoAQt  de.' 
0  See  Fbntnui.  A'oMsfo  dOU  SerUtort  BeHogneH  (Bolopift.  1788). 
7  See  dedication  of '  Liber  B**"  moteetoram '  (Venice^  1800). 


Commer's  Muaiea  Sacra  contains  seven  moteta 
and  a  litany ;  the  Motet  Society  published 
an  anthem,  'O  praise  the  Lord,'  adapted 
by  Dr.  Aldrich  from  a  work  of  Mel's,  in  voL  iiL 
p.  128.  J.  K,  8.-B. 

MELBA,  Madams  (Nellie  Poeter  Arm- 
strong), one  of  the  most  celebrated  prime 
donne  of  our  time,  was  bom  May  19,  1859,'  at 
Burnley  on  the  *  Yarra  Braes,'  near  Melbourne. 
Her  father,  David  Mitchell,  a  Scotch  contractor, 
had  settled  in  Australia  some  years.  He  was 
proud  of  his  child's  precocious  musical  talent, 
and  allowed  her  to  sing  at  a  concert  in  the 
Richmond  (Melbourne)  Town  Hall  when  only 
six  years  old.  She  also  received  instruction 
in  piano,  harmony,  and  composition,  and  fre- 
quently played  the  organ  at  the  local  church. 
Mr.  Mitchell  objected,  however,  to  her  adopting 
music  as  a  profession,  and  when  she  gave  her 
first  public  concert  he  marked  his  displeasure 
by  closing  his  house  and  extinguishing  the 
lights  at  an  early  hour.  It  was  only  after  her 
marriage  in  1882  to  Captain  Charles  Armstrong 
(son  of  Sir  Archibald  Armstrong  of  King's 
Co.,  Ireland)  that  the  young  soprano  finally 
determined  to  follow  a  musical  career ;  nor  did 
she  come  to  Europe  until  the  spring  of  1886, 
when,  after  a  solitary  appearance  at  Prince's 
Hall,  London  (June  1),  she  went  to  Paris  to 
study  under  Madame  Marchesi. 

Her  period  of  tutelage  was  rapid  and  brilliant, 
for  after  twelve  months'  work  her  teacher  pro- 
nounced her  ready  for  the  stage,  and  on  Oct. 
12,  1887,  she  made  her  d^but  as  Gilda  at  the 
Th6&tre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  under  the 
name  of  'Melba,'  obviously  derived  from  that 
of  her  native  city,  Melbourne.  She  achieved 
instantaneous  success,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
engaged  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris  for  his  first 
season  of  Italian  Opera  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1888,  where  the  new  prima  donna  duly  made 
her  appearance  as  Lucia  on  May  24. 

From  the  outset  the  London  public  was 
rapturous  in  its  warmth.  Calmer  cri  tics  readily 
perceived  what  was  still  lacking  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  really  great  and  finished  artist ;  but 
none  could  gainsay  the  uncommon  character 
of  Madame  Melba's  endowments — the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  her  silvery  tone,  its  bright, 
'girlish'  quality  and  remarkable  evenness 
throughout  a  compass  of  two  and  a  half  octaves 
{b  flat  to  Z'"),  and  above  all  the  excellence  of  a 
method  that  plainly  owed  as  much  to  nature  as 
it  did  to  art.  In  her  brilliant  execution  of  the 
most  difficult  fiorUwre  nothing  impressed  more 
than  the  wonderful  flexibility  of  the  oi^gan, 
unless  it  was  the  unfailing  ease  and  perfect 
sense  of  restraint  w^ith  which  the  singer  accom- 
plished her  tours  de  force.  This  rare  faculty  for 
using  her  tone  within  rather  than  beyond  its 
true  limit  of  resonant  power  has  remained  dne 
of  the  most  striking  and  beneficial  features  of 
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Mme.  Melba's  method.  Once,  in  America,  she 
was  80  ill-adyised  as  to  essay  the  part  of  Briinn- 
hilde  in  '  Die  Walkiire.'  But  it  was  for  a  single 
night  only.  Fortunately  she  perceived  that 
disaster  must  ensue,  and  took  care  never  to 
repeat  her  error. 

In  the  spring  of  1889  Mme.  Melbamade  her 
d^but  at  ike  Paris  Op^ra,  and  sang  Oph^ie 
with  great  success  to  the  Hamlet  of  M.  Las- 
salie.  She  also  prepared  the  r61es  of  Marguerite 
and  Juliette  under  the  personal  instruction  of 
Gounod,  and  later  in  the  year  undertook  both  at 
Govent  Garden,  where  *  Rom^o  et  Juliette '  was 
then  performed  in  French  for  the  first  time. 
In  conjunction  with  MM.  Jean  and  Edouard  de 
Beszke  she  shared  a  memorable  triumph  in 
these  operas,  while  her  vocal  and  dnunatic 
resources  alike  manifested  a  marked  advance. 
Thenceforward  she  took  part  regularly  in  every 
Govent  Garden  season  without  missing  a  single 
summer.  In  1890  Mme.  Melba  added  to  her 
repertoire  the  parts  of  Elsa  ('  Lohengrin ')  and 
Esmeralda  (in  the  French  revival  of  Goring 
Thomas's  charming  opera)  ;  subsequently  Yio- 
letta  in  'La  Traviata,'  Michaela  in  'Garmen,' 
Bosina  in  '  II  Barbiere,'  and  the  Queen  in  '  Les 
Huguenots.'  In  1894  she  created  here  the  r61e 
of  Nedda  in  *Pagliacci,'  and  ten  years  later 
that  of  '  H^l^ne '  in  the  opera  so  named,  written 
for  her  by  Gamille  Saint-Saens. 

Meanwhile,  the  accomplished  artist  had  ex- 
tended her  renown  through  many  lands.  In 
1891  she  accompanied  the  De  Beszkes  to  St. 
Petersburg,  by  special  command  of  the  Gzar, 
and  was  welcomed  there  with  extraordinary 
warmth.  In  1892  she  sang  at  La  Scala,  Milan, 
and  followed  up  her  triumphs  there  with  a 
brilliant  tour  through  Italy.  Next  year  she 
fulfilled  the  first  of  many  successful  engage- 
ments in  the  United  States,  making  her  d^but 
with  the  De  Reszkes  at  Ghioago  during  the 
*  World's  Fair.'  In  1894  she  sang  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Handel  Festival  (Selection  Day). 
In  1902,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years, 
Mme.  Melba  revisited  Australia,  making  her 
reappearance  in  Melbourne  on  Sept.  27,  and 
Bubsequently  giving  concerts  at  Sydney,  Bris- 
bane, Adelaide  and  many  other  towns.  Her 
proud  fellow-countrymen  loaded  her  with 
honours  of  every  kind,  and  altogether  the 
prima  donna's  return  to  the  land  of  her  birth 
constituted  a  veritable  'royal  progress.' 

At  the  time  this  article  is  penned  Mme. 
Melba  continues  to  hold  undisputed  sway  as  the 
head  of  her  profession.  Intelligence,  industry, 
and  perseverance,  allied  to  vocal  gifts  of  the 
highest  order,  have  combined  to  elevate  her  to 
this  exalted  position ;  and  she  is  the  first 
singer  of  British  birth  who  has  ever  attained 
it  upon  the  lyric  stage  as  well  as  the  concert 
platform.  H.  K. 

MELGOUNOV,  Julius  Nioholaevioh, 
piuust  and  musical  writer,  bom  August  SO 


(Sept  12),  1846,  at  Vetlouga  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Kostroma,  died  at  Moscow,  March 
19/31,  1893.  In  his  schooldays  he  took 
pianoforte  lessons  with  Dreyschock,  and  at 
eighteen  made  his  debut  in  St.  Petersburg  as  a 
pianist.  He  studied  theory  with  Laroche,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  student  of  the  Moscow  Gon- 
servatoire ;  but  he  soon  left  this  institution, 
determined  to  work  out  his  musical  education 
for  himself.  About  1875  Melgounov  became 
acquainted  with  Rudolph  Westphal,  then  pro- 
fessor in  the  Katkov  Lyc4e  at  Moscow.  West- 
phal had  made  a  special  study  of  musical 
rhythm,  and  was  the  author  of  several  treatises 
on  this  subject.  Melgounov  was  attracted  to 
Westphal's  theories,  and  co-operated  with  him 
in  bringing  out  ten  of  Bach's  fugues  in  a  special 
edition,  with  a  preface  entitled :  *  The  rhjrthmio 
execution  of  Bach's  Fugues.'  When,  shortly 
afterwards,  Westphal  gave  a  series  of  sixty 
concerts  in  Germany,  in  order  to  propagate  his 
views  upon  musical  rhythm,  Melgounov  accom- 
panied him  as  pianist.  He  also  toured  in 
Russia  with  the  violinist  Laub  and  the  violon- 
cellist Gcurl  Davidov.  Melgounov's  most  import- 
ant work  was  the  elaboration  of  a  more  accurate 
method  of  noting  down  the  folk-songs.  The 
results  of  his  researches  in  popular  music  are 
published  under  the  following  title :  '  Russian 
Songs,  written  down  directly  from  the  singing 
of  the  people,  transcribed  for  pianoforte  with 
text ;  Part  I.  with  the  co-operation  of  Klenovsky, 
Moscow,  1879 ;  Part  II.  with  the  co-operation 
of  Blaramberg,  St.  Petersburg,  1885.'  His 
leading  ideas  are  as  follows  :  that  the  folk-songs 
are  based  upon  two  diatonic  scales,  the  major 
and  natural  minor,  and  that  the  intervals  of  the 
latter  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
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that  they  are  sung  '  polyphonically,'  not,  as 
was  once  erroneously  supposed,  in  unison  ;  that 
their  harmony  is  form^  by  working  out  the 
principal  melody  in  independent  contrapuntal 
parts  (podgoloski),  and  unison  is  only  found  at 
the  close  of  the  songs,  or  in  their  rhythmic 
sections ;  that  the  rhythm  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  text  and  conforms  to  the 
rhythmic  principles  of  the  Greeks.  Melgounov 
finds  no  chromatic  or  enharmonic  changes  in 
the  folk-songs,  and  the  perfect  fifth  is  of  rare 
occurrence.  By  writing  down  all  the  secondary 
parts,  Melgounov  revealed  the  entire  structure 
of  the  songs.  As  these  'podgoloski'  are 
generally  fr«e  improvisations,  and  to  write  them 
all  down  from  ear  at  once  is  practically  impos- 
sible, it  often  happens  in  Melgounov's  songs 
that  all  his  secondary  parts  do  not  harmonise 
with  the  principal  melody.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years  Mme.  Eugenie  Liniev  has  carried 
Melgounov's  work  much  farther,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  phonograph  has  obtained  some  very 
accurate  records  of  the  peasant  part-songs,  just 
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aa  they  are  sang  by  the  people.  Beaidea  the 
above  publication,  Melgoonov  left  the  following 
treatises  on  this  subject :  '  On  Russian  National 
Music'  {Rum.  Ethnographical  Review,  y.  vL), 
*  A  Correct  Method  of  Writing  Down  the  Folk- 
songs/ 'The  Rhythm  of  the  Slavonic  Folk-songs/ 
etc.  R.  N. 

MELISMA  (Gr.  MAut/ao,  a  'Song').  Any 
kind  of  air  or  melody,  as  opposed  to  recita- 
tive or  other  music  of  a  purely  declamatory 
character.  Thus  Mendelssohn  employs  the 
term^  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Mediation 
and  Ending  of  a  Gregorian  Tone  from  the 
Dominant  or  Reciting  Note.  It  is  more  gener- 
ally, if  less  correctiy,  used  in  the  sense  of 
FiorUura  or  even  Cadenza, 

A  work  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  entitled 
'  Melismata  ;  Musical  Phansies  fitting  the  Court, 
citie,  and  country  humours '  (London,  1611),  is 
much  prized  by  collectors.  w.  s.  r. 

MELL,  Davis,  familiarly  called  Davie  MeU. 
An  eminent  violinist  and  clockmaker,  bom  at 
Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  Nov.  15,  1604,  resident 
in  London  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
and  honourably  mentioned  by  Aubrey  and 
Anthony  Wood.  In  the  year  1657  he  visited 
Oxford,  where,  as  we  learn  from  Wood's  Diary^ 
'Peter  Pett,  Will.  Bull,  Ken.  Digby,  and  others 
of  Allsoules,  as  also  A.  W.  did  give  him  a  very 
handsome  entertainment  in  the  Taverne  cal'd 
"The  Salutation"  in  S.  Marie's  Parish.  .  .  . 
The  Company  did  look  upon  Mr.  Mell  to  have  a 
prodigious  hand  on  the  Violin,  k  they  thought 
that  no  person,  as  all  in  London  did,  could  goe 
beyond  him.  But,  when  Tho.  Baltzar,  an 
Outlander,  came  to  Ozon.  in  the  next  yeare, 
they  had  other  thoughts  of  Mr.  Mell,  who,  tho 
he  play'd  fan*  sweeter  than  Baltzar,  yet  Baltzar's 
hand  was  more  quick,  k  could  run  it  insensibly 
to  the  end  of  the  Finger-board.'  He  succeeded 
Laniere  as  Master  of  the  King's  Band  at  the 
Restoration,  and  was  followed,  at  the  close  of 
1661,  by  Thomas  Baltzar  (y.t;.).  Pieces  by 
him  are  in  Christopher  Simpson's  '  Division 
Violin,'  1684. 

Aubrey  ^  tells  a  curious  story  of  a  child  of 
Mell's,  who  was  cured  of  a  crooked  back  by  the 
touch  of  a  dead  hand.  w.  s.  r. 

MELLON,  Alfred,  bom  in  London,  April 
17,  1821,  lived  at  first  at  Birmingham,  became  a 
violinist  in  the  opera  and  other  orchestras,  and 
afterwards  leader  of  the  ballet  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Oovent  Garden.  He  was  next 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Haymarket  and 
Adelphi  theatres,  and  subsequently  conductor  of 
the  Pyne  and  Harrison  English  Opera  Company, 
which  in  1859  produced  his  opera,  *  Victorine,' 
at  Covent  Garden  ;  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Musical  Society,  and  of  the  Promenade  Concerts 
which  for  several  seasons  were  given  under  his 
name  at  Covent  Garden,  begun  in  the  Floral 
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Hall,  in  Angoat  1860.  He  was  a  oondnotor  of 
exceptional  attainments  ;  in  Sept.  1865  he  was 
chosen  conductor  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society.  He  married  Miss  Woolgar,  the  well- 
known  actress.  He  died  March  27,  1867,  and 
was  buried  in  Brompton  Cemetery,     w.  h.  H. 

MELODISTS'  CLUB,  THE.  A  society  at 
one  time  of  much  promise,  founded  in  1825,  by 
admirers  of  Charles  Dibdin,  '  for  the  promotion 
of  ballad  composition  and  melody.'  In  1 827  and 
1828  a  library  was  formed,  and  prizes  offered  for 
songs  ;  and  the  prize  songs  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  volume.  In  1833  two  prizes  of  ten 
guineas  were  offered  for  songs  in  the  style  of  Ame, 
Shield,  or  Dibdin,  and  gained  by  Blewitt  and 
Hobbs.  In  1887  prizes  of  five  guineas  for  words 
and  ten  guineas  for  music  of  a  song  ;  which  were 
gained  by  Wilson  and  Hobbs  for  tiie  song  '  Send 
round  the  wine. '  Theobject  of  the  Club  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  foUovdng  words  of  Sir  H.  Bishop 
in  presenting  some  music  to  the  Library  in  1840 : 
'  It  is  from  my  perfect  conviction  that  good  and 
appropriate  melody  Ib  the  chief  attribute  of  ex- 
cellence in  music  of  every  style,  from  the  simple 
ballad  to  the  most  elaborate  composition,  that 
I  hail  the  establishment  of  the  Melodists'  Club, 
from  its  patronage  of  native  genius,  and  its 
encouragement  of  melody,  as  essentially  calcu- 
lated to  aid  the  cause  of  the  musical  art  in  this 
country.'  The  entrance -fee  was  five  guineas, 
and  the  subscription  eight  guineas.  Its  pro- 
fessional members  included  Sir  George  Smart, 
Braham,  Balfe,  T.  Cooke,  Hawes,  Stemdale 
Bennett,  and  other  eminent  English  musicians. 
Among  the  artists  who  took  part  in  the  mnsic 
in  its  earlier  day  were  J.  B.  Cramer,  Moscheles, 
Hummel,  Field,  Benedict,  Lipinski,  and*  many 
more  players  of  the  highest  distinction.  T.  Cooke 
was  musical  director,  and  John  Parry  hon.  sec- 
retary. After  1856  it  must  have  ceased  to 
exist.  c.  M. 

MELODRAMA  (Fr.  Melodrame),  I.  A  play 
— ^generally  of  the  Romantic  School — in  which 
the  dialogue  is  frequently  relieved  by  music, 
sometimes  of  an  incidental  and  sometimes  of  a 
purely  dramatic  character. 

Such  a  play  was  the  'Pygmalion'  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  who  has  been  credited,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  with  having  invented  the  style. 
The  so-called  English  Operas  of  the  older  school 
— *  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  *  The  Iron  Chest,'  *  The 
Castle  of  Andalusia,'  'The  Quaker,'  'The  English 
Fleet, '  *  No  Songno  Supper,' '  Guy  Mannering,  'and 
ahundred  others — are  all  really  melodramas.  [See 
English  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  782.]  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  in  the  case  of  English  and  German  pieces 
with  spoken  dialogue,  to  say  exactly  where  Melo- 
drama ends  and  Opera  begins.  The  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere  ;  but  unless  we  adopt  the 
substitution  of  recitative  for  dialogue  as  a  final 
test,  its  exact  position  must  always  remain  more 
or  less  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  were  we 
to  accept  this  distinction  we  should  be  compelled 
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to  class  at  least  lialf  of  the  best  Oennan  Opens 
as  Melodramas — an  indignity  which  was  once 
actually  inflicted  upon  '  Der  Freischiitz.' 

Perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  giving  the 
name  of  Opera  to  those  pieces  in  which  the 
music  is  the  chief  attraction,  and  that  of  Melo- 
drama to  those  in  which  the  predominating 
interest  is  centred  in  the  dialogue. 

II.  A  peculiar  kind  of  dramatic  composition 
in  which  the  actor  recites  his  part  in  an  ordinary 
speaking  Yoice,  while  the  orchestra  plays  a  more 
or  less  elaborate  accompaniment,  appropriate  to 
the  situation,  and  calculated  to  bring  its  salient 
points  into  the  highest  possible  relief.  [See 
DsCLilMATION,  voL  i.  p.  677.] 

That  the  true  Melodrama  originated  in  Ger- 
many is  certain  ;  and  there  can  be  equally  little 
doubt  that  the  merit  of  its  invention  rests — not- 
withstanding all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  rival  claimants — with  Oeorg 
Benda,  who  first  used  it  with  striking  effect  in 
his  '  Ariadne  auf  Nazos,'  produced  at  Gotha  in 
the  year  1774.  Since  tiiat  time  it  has  been  em- 
ployed to  far  greater  advantage  in  the  German 
schools  of  composition  than  in  any  others,  and 
found  more  favour  with  German  composers  than 
with  those  of  any  other  country.  The  finest 
examples  produced  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  are,  the  Grave-digging  scene  in 
'  Fidelio '  ;  the  Dream  in  '  Egmont '  ;  the  In- 
cantation scene  in  '  Der  Freischiitz ' ;  some 
scenes  in  Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream'  ;' Schumann's  ballads  for  declamation, 
etc.  Unhappily  the  performance  of  these  finely 
conceived  movements  is  not  often  very  satis- 
factory. The  diflBculty  of  modulating  the  voice 
judiciously,  in  music  of  this  description,  is  in- 
deed almost  insuperable.  The  general  tempta- 
tion is  to  let  it  glide,  insensibly,  into  some 
note  sounded  by  the  Orchestra  ;  in  which  case 
the  effect  produced  resembles  that  of  a  Recitative, 
sung  hideously  out  of  tune — a  perversion  of  the 
composer's  meaning,  which  is  simply  intolerable. 

Few  artists  seem  to  think  this  great  difficulty 
worth  the  trouble  of  special  study.  More  than 
one  great  German  singer  has,  however,  succeeded 
in  overcoming  it  perfectly,  and  in  winning  rich 
laurels  by  his  perseverance ;  notably  Herr 
Staudigl,  whose  rendering  of  the  great  scene  in 
'  Der  Freischiitz '  was  a  triumph  of  melodramatic 
art.  w.  s.  R. 

MELODY  is  the  general  term  vaguely  used 
to  denote  successions  of  single  notes  which  are 
musically  effective.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  if 
synonymous  with  Tune  or  Air,  but  in  point  of 
fkct  many  several  portions  of  either  Tunes  or 
Airs  may  be  accurately  characterised  as  '  melody ' 
which  could  not  reasonably  be  made  to  carry 
the  name  of  the  whole  of  which  they  form  only 
a  part.  Tunes  and  airs  are  for  the  most  part 
oonstructively  and  definitely  complete,  and  by 
following  certain  laws  in  the  distribution  of  the 
phrases  and  the  balance  of  the  groups  of  rhythms, 


convey  a  total  impression  to  the  hearer ;  but 
melody  has  a  more  indefinite  signification,  and 
need  not  be  a  distinct  artistic  whole  according  to 
the  accepted  laws  of  art,  though  it  is  obvious 
that  to  be  artistic  it  must  conform  to  such  laws 
as  lie  within  its  range.  For  example,  the  term 
'melody'  is  often  with  justice  applied  to  the  inner 
parts  of  fine  contrapuntal  writing,  and  examples 
will  occur  to  every  one  in  numerous  choruses, 
symphonic  movements,  and  other  instrumental 
works,  where  it  is  so  perfectly  woven  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  work  tiiat  it  cannot  be  singled  out 
as  a  complete  tune  or  air,  though  it  nevertheless 
stands  out  from  the  rest  by  reason  of  its  greater 
beauty. 

Melody  probably  originated  in  declamation 
through  recitative,  to  which  it  has  the  closest 
relationship.  In  early  stages  of  musical  art 
vocal  music  must  have  been  almost  exclusively 
in  the  form  of  recitative,  which  in  some  cases 
was  evidently  brought  to  a  very  high  pitch  of 
expressive  perfection,  and  no  doubt  merged  into 
melody  at  times,  much  as  prose  in  passages  of 
strong  feeling  occasionally  merges  into  poetry. 
The  lowest  forms  of  recitative  are  merely  ap- 
proximations to  musical  sounds  and  interviUs 
imitating  the  inflexions  of  the  voice  in  speaking ; 
from  this  there  is  a  gradual  rise  to  the  accom- 
panied recitative,  of  which  we  have  an  example 
of  the  highest  melodious  and  artistic  beauty  in 
the  *  Am  Abend  da  es  kiihle  war,'  near  the  end 
of  Bach's  '  Matthew  Passion.'  In  some  cases  an 
intermediate  form  between  recitative  and  tunes 
or  airs  is  distinguished  as  an  Arioso,  of  which 
we  have  very  beautiful  examples  in  Bach's 
'  John  Passion '  and  in  several  of  his  Cantatas, 
and  in  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah.'  Moreover,  we 
have  opportunities  of  comparing  mere  declam- 
atory recitative  and  melody  in  juxtaposition, 
as  both  Bach  and  Mendelssohn  adopted  the 
device  of  breaking  into  melody  in  especially 
solemn  parts  of  recitative  ;  as  in  No.  17  of  the 
'Matthew  Passion'  to  the  words  'Nehmet,  esset,' 
etc.,  and  in  Nos.  41  and  44  in  'St  Paul,'  near 
the  end  of  each. 

It  appears  then  that  recitative  and  melody 
overlap.  The  former,  in  proportion  as  it  approxi- 
mates to  speech  in  simple  narration  or  descrip- 
tion, tends  to  be  disjointed  and  unsystematised  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  tends,  on  the  other  hand, 
towards  being  musically  expressive  in  relation 
to  things  which  are  fit  to  be  musically  embodied, 
it  becomes  melody.  In  fact  the  growth  of  melody 
out  of  recitative  is  by  namimiTig  greater  regularity 
and  continuity  and  more  appreciable  systemati- 
sation  of  groups  of  rhythms  and  intervals. 

The  elements  of  effect  in  melody  are  extremely 
various  and  complicated.  In  the  present  case 
it  will  only  be  possible  to  indicate  in  the  slightest 
manner  some  of  the  outlines.  In  the  matter 
of  rhythm  there  are  two  things  which  play  a 
part — the  rhythmic  qualities  of  knguage,  and  ' 
dance  rhythms.     For  example,  a  language  which 
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presents  marked  contrasts  of  emphasisin  syllables 
which  lie  close  together  will  infallibly  produce 
corresponding  rhythms  in  the  national  music ; 
and  though  these  may  often  be  considerably 
smoothed  out  by  civilisation  and  contact  with 
other  peoples,  no  small  quantity  psss  into  and 
are  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  general  music,  as 
characteristic  Hungarian  rhythms  have  done 
through  the  intervention  of  Haydn,  Schubert, 
Brahms,  and  other  distinguished  composers. 
[See  Magyar  Music,  ante,  p.  26.] 

Dance-rhythms  play  an  equally  important 
part,  and  those  rhythms  and  motions  of  sound 
which  represent  or  are  the  musical  counterpart 
of  the  more  dignified  gestures  and  motions  of 
the  body  which  accompany  certain  states  of 
feeling,  which,  with  the  ancients  and  some 
mediaeval  peoples,  formed  a  beautiful  element 
in  dancing,  and  are  still  travestied  in  modem 
ballets.  [SeeDANCERHTTHM,vol.  i.pp. 657-660.] 

In  the  distribution  of  the  intervals  which 
separate  the  successive  sounds,  harmony  and 
harmonic  devices  appear  to  have  very  powerful 
influence.  Even  in  the  times  before  harmony 
was  a  recognised  power  in  music  we  are  often 
surprised  to  meet  with  devices  which  appear  to 
show  a  perception  of  the  elements  of  tonal 
relationship,  which  may  indicate  that  a  sense 
of  harmony  was  developing  for  a  great  length 
of  time  ill  the  human  mind  before  it  was  definitely 
recognised  by  musicians.  However,  in  tunes 
of  barbaric  people  who  have  no  notion  of  harmony 
whatever,  passages  of  melody  also  occur  which 
to  a  modem  eye  look  exceedingly  like  arpeggios 
or  analyses  of  familiar  harmonies  ;  and  as  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  those  who  are  saturated 
with  the  simpler  harmonic  successions  to  realise 
the  feelings  of  people  who  knew  of  nothing 
beyond  homophonio  or  single-toned  music,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  authors  of  these  tunes 
had  a  feeling  for  the  relations  of  notes  to  one 
another,  pure  and  simple,  which  produced  inter- 
vals similar  to  those  which  we  derive  from 
familiar  harmonic  combinations.  Thus  we  are 
driven  to  express  their  melody  in  terms  of 
harmony,  and  to  analyse  it  on  that  basis  ;  and 
we  are,  moreover,  often  unavoidably  deceived  in 
this,  for  transcribers  of  national  and  ancient 
tunes,  being  so  habituated  to  harmonic  music 
and  to  the  scales  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  harmony,  give  garbled  versions 
of  the  originals  without  being  fuUy  aware  of 
it,  or  possibly  thinking  that  the  tunes  were 
wrong  and  that  they  were  setting  them  right 
And  in  some  cases  the  tunes  are  unmercifully 
twisted  into  forms  of  melody  to  which  an 
harmonic  accompaniment  may  be  adjusted,  and 
thereby  their  value  and  interest  both  to  the 
philosopher  and  to  every  musician  who  hears 
with  understanding  ears  is  considerably  im- 
paired.    [See  Irish  Music] 

Modem  melody  is  almost  invariably  either 
actually   derived    from,    or    representative    of 


harmony,  and  is  dependent  for  a  great  deal  of 
its  effect  thereupon.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
immediately  representative  in  one  of  two  ways : 
either  as  the  upper  outline  of  a  series  of  different 
chords,  and  therefore  representing  changing 
harmonies ;  or  else  by  being  constructed  of 
different  notes  taken  from  the  same  chord, 
and  therefore  representing  different  phases  of 
permanent  harmony.  Examples  of  either  of 
these  forms  being  kept  np  for  any  length  of 
time  are  not  very  common ;  of  the  first  the 
largest  number  will  be  found  among  hymn 
tunes  and  other  forms  of  simple  note-against- 
note  hamiony  ; — the  first  phrase  of '  Batti  batti ' 
approaches  it  very  nearly,  and  the  second  subject 
of  the  first  movement  in  Beethoven's  Waldstein 
Sonata,  or  the  first  four  bars  of  '  Selig  sind  die 
Todten '  in  Spohr's  '  Die  letzten  Dinge '  are  an 
exact  illustration.  Of  the  second  form  the 
first  subject  of  Weber's  Sonata  in  Ab  is  a  re- 
markable example : — 


P^ 


^ 


t=ie=^ 


^m 


since  in  this  no  notes  foreign  to  the  chord  of 
Ab  are  interposed  till  the  penultimate  of  alL 
The  first  subject  of  the  Eroica  Symphony  in 
like  manner  represents  the  chord  of  £b,  and 
its  perfectly  unadorned  simplicity  adds  force 
to  the  unexpected  CJ,  when  it  appears,  and  to 
its  yet  more  unexpected  resolution  ;  the  fijrst 
subject  of  Brahms's  Violin  Concerto  is  a  yet 
further  example  to  the  point : — 


The  simplest  variation  of  these  forms  is 
arrived  at  by  the  interposition  of  passing  notes 
between  notes  which  aro  part  of  the  essential 
chord  or  chords,  ss  in  the  following  from  *  Cet 
ssile  aimable,'  in  Gluck's  '  Orph^ ' : — 


The  notes  with  asterisks  may  all  be  regarded 
as  passing  notes  between  the  notes  which  re- 
present  the  harmonies. 

This  often  produces  successions  of  notes  which 
aro  next  to  each  other  in  the  scale ;  in  other 
words,  progression  by  single  degrees,  of  which 
we  have  magnificent  examples  in  some  of  the 
versions  of  &e  great  subject  of  the  latter  part 
of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  in  the  second 
subject  of  the  first  movement  of  his  Violin 
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Concerto,  and  in  the  last  chorus  of  Bach's 
'  Matthew  Passion.'  When  these  passing  notes 
fall  on  the  strong  beats  of  the  bar  they  lead 
to  a  new  element  of  melodic  effect,  both  by 
deferring  the  essential  note  of  the  chord  and 
by  lessening  the  obviousness  of  its  appearance, 
and  by  affording  one  of  the  many  means,  with 
suspensions,  appoggiaturas,  and  the  like,  of 
obtaining  the  slurred  group  of  two  notes  which 
is  alike  characteristic  of  Bach,  Gluck,  Mozart, 
and  other  great  inventors  of  melody,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  Mozart's  Quartet  in 
D  migor : — 


The  use  of  chromatic  preparatory  passing  notes 
pushes  the  harmonic  substratum  still  further 
out  of  sight,  and  gives  more  zest  and  interest 
to  the  melodic  outline  ;  as  an  example  may  be 
taken  the  following  from  the  second  Act  of 
« Tristan  und  Isolde ' : — 


Along  with  these  elements  of  variety  there 
are  devices  of  turns  and  such  embellishments, 
such  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  tune 
in  '  Der  Freischiitz,'  which  Agatha  sings  in  the 
second  scene  of  the  second  Act : — 


*  (V   ■    *    fen  iliin. 

Sequences  also,  and  imitations  and  anticipations, 
and  all  the  most  elaborate  devices  of  resolution, 
oome  into  play,  such  as  interpolation  of  notes 
between  the  discordant  note  and  its  resolution. 
Further,  there  are  endless  refinements  of  group- 
ing of  phrases,  and  repetition  of  rhythms  and 
groups  of  intervals  in  condensed  forms  and  in 


different  parts  of  the  scale,  which  introduce  an 
intellectual  element  even  into  the  department  of 
pure  melody. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  order 
and  character  of  the  successions  of  harmony 
which  any  special  form  of  melody  represents  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  importance.  Common- 
place tunes  represent  commonplace  and  trite 
successions  of  harmony  in  a  commonplace  way, 
while  melody  of  a  higher  order  usually  repre- 
sents successions  which  are  in  themselves  more 
significant  and  more  freely  distributed.  The 
giants  of  art  have  produced  tunes  the  melody  of 
which  may  represent  the  simplest  harmonic 
successions,  but  they  do  it  in  their  own  way, 
and  the  result  is  proportionate  to  their  powers 
and  judgment.  Unfortunately,  the  material  of 
the  simpler  order  of  melody  tends  to  be  exhausted, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  new  melody  has  to  be 
constructed  on  a  more  complicated  basis.  To 
take  simple  forms  is  often  only  to  make  use  of 
what  the  great  masters  rejected ;  and  indeed 
the  old  forms  by  which  tunes  are  constructively 
defined  are  growing  so  hackneyed  that  their 
introduction  in  many  cases  is  a  matter  for  great 
tact  and  consideration.  More  subtle  means  of 
defining  the  outlines  of  these  forms  are  possible, 
as  well  as  more  subtle  construction  in  the 
periods  themselves.  The  result  in  both  cases 
will  be  to  give  melody  an  appearance  of  greater 
expansion  and  continuity,  which  it  may  perfectly 
have  without  being  either  diffuse  or  chaotic, 
except  to  those  who  have  not  sufficient  musical 
gift  or  cultivation  to  realise  it  In  instrumental 
music  there  is  more  need  for  distinctness  in  the 
outline  of  the  subjects  than  in  the  music  of  the 
drama ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  a  thing  may  stand  out  by  reason  of 
its  own  proper  individuality  quite  as  well  and 
more  artistically  than  if  it  is  only  .to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  its  surroundings  by  having  a 
heavy  blank  line  round  it.  Melody  will  always 
be  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
musical  art,  but  it  has  gone  through  different 
phases,  and  will  go  through  more.  Some 
insight  into  its  direction  may  be  gained  by 
examination  of  existing  examples,  and  com- 
parison of  average  characters  at  different  periods 
of  the  history  of  music,  but  every  fresh  great 
composer  who  comes  is  sure  to  be  ahead  of  our 
calculations,  and  if  he  rings  true  will  tell  us 
things  that  are  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philo- 
sophy, c.  H.  H.  p. 

MELOPHONIC  SOCIETY,  THE,  esta- 
blished  1837,  'for  the  practice  of  the  most 
classical  specimens  of  choral  and  other  music,' 
by  band  and  choir,  under  the  management  of 
J.  H.  Oriesbach,  H.  Westrop,  J.  Surman,  and 
H.  J.  Banister.  The  first  performance,  on 
Nov.  28,  1837,  at  Womum's  Music  Hall,  Store 
Street,  was  the  <  Creation,'  followed  during  the 
season  by  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  BomWg's 
Ode  'The  Transient  and  the  Eternal,'  'Judas 
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ICaccabaeos, '  and '  St.  PanL '  In  sabaeqnent  yean 
the  programmes  compriaed  works  of  smaller 
dimensions,  including  Beethoven's  Choral  Fan- 
tasia, c.  M. 

MELOPIANO.  A  grand  piano  with  a  sosH- 
nen^attachmentftheinventionofSignorCaldera, 
applied  in  England  by  Messrs.  Kirkman  k  Son, 
who  secured  the  sole  right  to  use  it  here,  and 
made  several  instruments  with  it.  The  principle 
is  original,  the  apparently  sustained  sounds 
being  produced  by  reiterated  blows  of  small 
hammers  placed  nearer  the  wrestplank  bridge 
than  the  striking-place  of  the  ordinary  hammers, 
and  suspended  by  a  bar  above  and  crossing  the 
strings.  The  bar  is  kept  in  tremulous  motion 
by  means  of  a  fly-wheel  and  pedal  which  the 
player  has  to  keep  going.  These  additional 
hammers  would  cause  a  continuous  sound  were 
it  not  for  the  dampers  of  the  ordinary  action 
which  go7em  by  simple  string  communication 
the  checks  that  keep  them  stilL  On  pressing 
down  the  keys  the  dampers  rise  and  the  checks 
are  withdrawn.  A  crescendo  to  the  sostinente 
is  obtained  by  a  knee  movement  which  raises 
the  transverse  bar,  directs  the  little  hammers 
into  closer  proximity  with  the  strings,  and 
strengthens  their  blow.  The  quick  repetition 
deceives  and  at  the  same  time  flatters  the  ear 
by  a  peculiar  charm  of  timbre  inherent  in  steel 
wire  when  the  sounds  can  be  prolonged.  The 
ordinary  hammers  are  controlled  by  the  per- 
former as  usual,  and  may  be  accompanied  by 
the  attachment,  or  the  damper  pedal  may  be 
used,  for  which  due  provision  is  made.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Melopiano  has  a  special 
expression  for  which  special  music  might  be 
written ;  but  although  it  has  been  introduced 
for  many  years,  it  has  not  come  into  general  use. 
The  cost  of  the  application  of  this  ingenious 
invention  is  about  thirty  guineas.  [See  also 
Piano- Violin  and  Sostinente  Piano.  J  a.  j.  h. 

MELUSINK  *  To  the  legend  of  the  lovely 
Melusine '  is  the  title  of  an  overture  of  Mendels- 
sohn's for  orchestra,  completed  at  Diisseldorf, 
Nov.  14,  1833,  first  performed  there  in  the 
following  July,  and  published  as  op.  32,  the 
fourth  of  the  Concert  Overtures.  In  the  auto- 
graph Mendelssohn  spells  the  name  with  an  a 
— 'Melusino.'  o. 

MENDEL,  HxRiCANN,  editor  of  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  dictionary  of  music 
that  has  yet  appeared,  bom  at  Halle,  August 
6,  1834.  He  studied  music  with  energy  in 
Leipzig  and  Berlin.  From  1862  to  1868  he 
carried  on  a  music  business  in  the  latter  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  in  various  musical 
periodicals  and  took  an  active  part  in  music  gener- 
ally. His  lives  of  Meyerbeer  (1868)  and  Otto 
Nicolai  have  been  published  separately.  In  1 8  7  0 
Mendel  started  the  work  already  mentioned — 
MusikaZiaches  Conversaiiona-Lexikon — with  the 
help  of  a  large  and  distinguished  staff  of  writers. 
He  died  at  Berlin  on  Oct.  26,  1876,  and  the 


Lexicon  has  been  since  completed  in  11  to1& 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  August  Reiasmann, 
who  brought  out  the  twelfth,  supplementary, 
volume  in  1888.  o. 

MENDELSSOHN.  1  Jakob  Ludwio  Fkux 
Mbndelssohn-Bartholdt  was  bom  on  Friday, 
Feb.  3,  1809,  at  Hambuig,  in  a  house  in  the 
thoroughfare  now  called  the  Grosse  Michaelis- 
strasse,  and  at  the  present  time  (1906)  num- 
bered 54.^  The  family  was  already  well  known 
from  Moses  Mendelasohn,  the  grandfather  of 
Felix,  'The  Modem  Pkto,' whose  'Pbadon,' 
a  dialogue  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
based  on  the  *Phaedo*  of  Plato,  was  trans- 
lated, long  before  the  birth  of  his  illustrious 
grandson,  into  almost  every  European  (and  at 
least  one  Asiatic)  language.  ^  Moses  was  the  son 
of  Mendel,  a  poor  Jewish  schoolmaster  of  Dessau, 
on  the  Elbe,  and  was  bom  there  Sept.  6,  1729. 
The  name  Mendelssohn,  %,e,  'son  of  Mendel,'  is 
the  ordinary  Jewish,  oriental  way  of  forming  a 
name.  Moses  migrated  at  fourteen  years  old  to 
Berlin,  settled  there  in  1762,  married  Fromet, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Gugenheim,  of  Hamburg, 
had  many  children,  of  whom  six  attained  matu- 
rity, three  sons  and  three  daughters,  published 
his  *  Phadon  '  at  Berlin  in  1767,  and  died  there 
Jan.  4,  1786.  He  was  a  small,  humpbacked 
man,  with  a  keen,  eager  face,  bright  eyes,  and  a 
humorous  mouth.     The   first  peculiarity   was 

1  The  f oUowlnff  »bbr«Tl»Uoiu  an  OMd  tta  the  rel •mtoM  In  tliia 
ftrticl*:- 

F.M.^DU  FamOU  Mmtddttokn,  rtn-iKO.  von  8.  H«iual.  BvUb. 
ISn.  BofUih  tmu.  London,  188SL  Th«  refercneea  are  to  th«  Snt 
Oemuui  edition  In  S  toU.  The  Moond  and  rsrlMd  Oamtta  adltlon 
(from  whleh  th*  BngUih  tmiu.  «••  mad*)  is  In  9  Tola.,  and  waa 
pnbliabed  in  1880. 

Sj.^IMUr%  contained  in  tha  two  pabliabed  Toltunea.  In  otder 
to  fkeilitata  refaranoe  to  both  the  Garman  and  English  vanlona,  tha 
d4tJttt  of  the  lattata  are  given  in  praferenoa  to  the  pagination.  For 
fall  tltlai  of  theea  Tolnmai  of  oomepondanee  tee  p.  ITdo. 

Dn.=Mw  ReoUUetiom  nf  FtUx  MmddmOm-BartkoUw,  and  Ml 
Ltttera  to  ma.    B7  Bdoard  Davrient.    London.  180B. 

a.ssMmnUlMtohn,  iMUn  and  JUeolUetiom,  B7  Dr.  Ferdinand 
Hiller.    Bngliah  tiana.  b7  M.  K.  Ton  Olduu    London.  187i. 

a.  *  M.rsQiMtU  a«i4  MmMmekm  (18U-183i).  Bngliah  tnaa.  by 
M.K.Ton01ahn.weMMlai(Mo«i.    London.  1874. 

K^ak0tth  ^th»  W  and  Workt  nfthttau  MUx  MmdeUtotm- 
Bartkoldp.    B7  Jolce  Benedict.    London.  1898. 

Mo».=il4f»  nf  MotehftlM  ...  B7  his  wife  (S  Tola.)  London.  I87S. 
This  originaU7  wpearad  with  Oarman  tmxt—Aut  JVotdMaa  LaMt, 
etc..  LeliMig,  lflf» ;  bat  the  referenoei  an  to  the  EnoU$h  Tetsion. 

C.^Hmrp  FotKerglU  OKoHtjf,  Aatobiagraph7,  ate.,  b7  Henry  O. 
Hewlett.    London.  1873. 

P.^SmninUemeet  of  FMx  JfmuUlmohn- Bartheldp.  By  Biae 
Polko.    English  trans.  b7  Lady  Wallace.    London,  1888. 

8eh.=s/temlniae9neea  of  it«mUta$ohn.  By  J.  Suhnbring.  JhuUal 
World,  Ha7  M  and  IB.  1886.  Trans,  from  tkJuim  (Leipalg).  1888, 
No.  98.    If.B.  the  refarenoes  are  to  the  En^Uik  Toraion. 

C  jr.  IT.  ssiBsmlfilsemoM  of  Mmddittokn.  By  Charles  Edward 
Horsley.    fka  ClMr,  Jan.  11  and  98.  Feb.  8  and  16.  I87S. 

Dorn^RoooOoeHoma  qf  FMs  Mondtimohn  and  hU  Frim»d$.  By 
Dr.  Dom,  Tompio  Bar,  Feb.  I8r2. 

J.M.X.^jaff»m0ino  nmtUMi»ek$  teUtma.    (LelpBig.) 

ir.M.M.^Nmf  nuuOuMMcho  JMhmg.     (Laipt  -  *"    *^  - 
mann's  paper. 

jrogartksaTHo  l%ltkarmm»te  BoetHn  of  London.  . 
Hogarth.    London.  1883. 

Lampadtu$ssl4fo  ^  fM*  Jfondtlnohn -  JartJtoMy.  From  the 
Oerman  of  W.  A.  Lampadioa.  London.  1876.  For  the  Gannan  title 
of  the  original  edlUon.  see  p.  178a. 

*  Ferdinand  DaTid,  destined  to  become  so  great  a  Mend  of 
Mendalasohn's,  was  bom  in  the  same  hooae  the  year  after.  The  honae 
la  at  the  comer  of  the  Brunnenstrsase,  and  is  now  (1908),  at  the  in- 
Bttgatlon  of  Mr.  and  Hadame  Otto  Ooldaohmidt.  decorated  with 
a  memorial  tablet  oTer  the  front  door. 

>  Dntoh  (Hagae,  17QBI;  Freo^  9TerBiona  (Faria,  1779 ;  Berlin.  1779): 
Italian.  9  do.  (Chnr,  1773 ;  Parma,  1800) ;  Daniah  (Copenhagen,  17791 ; 
Hebrew  (Berlin,  178S) ;  Bngliah  (London.  1789) ;  aJsoBasslan.  PoUah, 
and  Hnngarian.  It  is  a  eorloos  erldence  of  the  alowneas  with  which 
music  penetrated  into  literary  eireles  in  England,  that  theezoellent 
article  on  Moees  Mendelssohn  in  the  Fonntf  Oifdop€Bdia,  though 
pabliahed  in  18IB,  makes  no  mention  of  Felix,  who  had  then  been 
tro  times  in  this  country.  The  '  Phiidon '  attracted  the  notice  of  no 
leea  a  person  than  Mirabean.— A<r  M.  Mondolmokn,  etc 
1787. 
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traceable  in  his  grandchild  Fanny,  and  the 
bright  eyea  were  one  of  Felix's  most  noticeable 
characteristics.  After  the  death  of  Moses  his 
widow  left  Berlin  with  Joseph,  the  eldest  son, 
and  returned  to  her  native  city. 

Abraham,  the  second  son,  bom  Dec.  11, 1776, 
went  to  Paris,  and  in  1803  was  cashier  in 
Fonld's  bank  there.  In  1 804  he  resigned  this 
post  and  went  into  partnership  with  his  elder 
brother  Joseph ;  married,  Dec.  26,  1804,  Lea 
Salomon  (bom  March  26,  1777),  of  a  Jewish 
family  in  Berlin,  and  settled  in  Hambnrg, 
carrying  on  his  business  at  the  house  above 
mentioned,  and  having  also  a  house  out  of  town 
called  'Marten's  Miihle.'  He  remained  in 
Hambnrg  till  1811,  and  there  were  bom  to  him 
Fanny  Gacilie  (Nov.  14,  1805),  Jakob  Lndwig 
Felix  (Feb.  3,  1809),  and  Rebecka  (April  11, 
1811).  During  the  French  occupation  of  Ham- 
burg, life  became  intolerable,  and  shortly  after 
Bcbecka's  birth  the  whole  family  escaped  in 
disguise  to  Berlin,  where  they  started  the 
eminent  banking-house,  and  lived  in  a  large 
house  on  the  Neue  Promenade,  in  the  N.E. 
quarter  of  the  town,  a  broad  open  street  or  place 
between  the  Spree  and  the  Haacksche  Markt, 
with  houses  on  one  side  only,  the  other  side 
lying  open  to  a  canal  with  trees,  a  sufficiently 
retired  spot  as  late  as  1820  for  Felix  and  his 
friends  to  play  in  front  of  it.^  There,  eleven  days 
after  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Abraham's  second 
son  and  youngest  child,  Paul,  was  bom  (Oct 
80,  1818).  The  daughters  of  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn, Dorothea  and  Henriette,  became  Roman 
Catholics.  Dorothea  married  Friedrich  von  Schle- 
gel,  and  Henriette  was  governess  to  Fanny,  the 
only  daughter  of  General  Sebastiani,  afterwards 
(1 847)  so  unfortunate  as  theDuchesse  de  Praslin. 
The  sons  remained  Jews ;  but  at  length  Abraham 
saw  that  the  change  was  inevitable,  and  decided' 
to  have  his  children  baptized  and  brought  up  as 
Protestant  Christians.  This  decision  was  taken 
on  the  advice  and  example  of  his  wife's  brother 
Salomon  Bartholdy,  to  whom  also  is  due  the 
adoption  of  the  name  Bartholdy,  'after  the 
former  proprietor  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
family.'  He  himself  had  taken  it,  and  he  urged 
it  on  his  brother-in-law  as  a  means  of  distinction 

1  J9W.  p.  9L  *  r.M.  i.  88. 


from  the  rest  of  the  family.  Salomon  was  a  man 
of  mark.  He  resided  in  Rome  for  some  time 
as  Prassian  Oonsul-General ;  had  his  villa  on 
Monte  Pincio  (Casa  Bartholdy)  decorated  with 
frescoes,'  by  Veit,  Schadow,  Comelius,  Over  beck, 
and  Schnorr,  collected  objects  of  art,  and  died 
there  in  1827,  leaving  his  fortune  to  his  sister 
Lea.  He  was  cast  off  by  his  mother  for  his 
conversion,  and  was  only  reconciled  long  after, 
at  the  entreaty  of  Fanny.  ^  At  a  later  date 
Abraham  and  Lea  were  received  into  the 
Christian  Church  at  Frankfort,  and  Lea  took 
the  additional  names  of  Felicia  Paulina,  from 
her  sons. 

Abraham  Mendelssohn  was  accustomed  to 
describe  his  position  in  life  by  saying  'formerly^ 
I  was  the  son  of  my  father,  now  I  am  the  father 
of  my  son.'  *  But  though  not  so  prominent  as 
either,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  wise 
judgment,  and  very  remarkable  ability.  These 
qualities  are  strikingly  obvious  in  the  success 
of  his  method  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
and  in  the  few  of  his  letters^which  are  published ; 
and  they  are  testified  to  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  by  his  son  in  many  passages  of  his 
letters,  and  in  the  thorough  deference  which  he 
always  pays  to  the  judgment  of  his  father,  not 
only  on  matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  life, 
but  on  points  of  art  lliough  not,  like  Leopold 
Mozart,  a  technical  musician,  and  apparently 
having  no  acquaintance  with  the  art,  he  had 
yet  an  insight  into  it  which  many  musicians 
might  envy.  'I  am  often,'  says  his  son,  *  quite 
unable  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  have 
BO  accurate  a  judgment  about  music  without 
being  a  technical  musician,  and  if  I  could  only 
say  what  I  feel  in  the  same  clear  and  intelligent 
manner  that  you  always  do,  I  would  certainly 
never  make  another  confused  speech  as  long  as 
I  live.'^  Or  again,  this  time  after  his  death, 
'not  only  my  father,  but  .  .  .  my  teacher  both 
in  art  and  in  life.'® 

«  L.  Borne,  Fab.  1. 1881 ;  Fanny's  lattw  in  F.M.  IL  187. 
4  F.M.  i.  68. 

•  '  FrOhar  war  ioh  dar  Sohn  malnas  Vaten.  Jatet  bin  iefa  d«r  Vatar 
m«ln«  Bohnaa'  {F.M,  i.  77).  Said  TtilleyFand  :— '  Non.  monalenr, 
I'on  diiait.  11  7  a  donaa  ana,  qn«  M.  da  Saint-Aalaira  «tolt  beau-pira 
da  M .  de  Oaaea ;  I'od  dlt  malntanant  <|ne  M.  de  Caaea  eat  gendra  da 

^M.  de  Salnt-Aalalra.'— O.  O.  Tnvalyan'a  Uf*  tmA  iMten  of  Lord 
Maeaula^  (1876).  i.  SSS. 

«  Bl8f>whara  he  deseribea  himaelf  aa  a  men  daab.  a  €hdanhtn$trUii 
{—}  between  tether  and  ion.    (F  M.  i.  807. ) 

7  L.  Nor.  28. 1884.  and  Mardi  10. 18SP :  F.M.  i.  84.  87.  01 :  847-181 

•  L.  March  28. 1835.  •  L.  to  Paatm^  Baner,  Dec  •.1888. 
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Though  apparently  cold  in  his  manners,  and 
somewhat  stem  in  his  tone,  and  towards  the 
end  perhaps  unduly  irritable,  Abraham  Mendels- 
sohn was  greatly  beloved  by  his  wife  and  children. 
Felix,  in  particular,  is  described  as  *  enthusi- 
astically, almost  fanatically,  fond  of  him,'  ^ 
and  the  letters  show  how  close  was  the  con- 
fidence which  existed  between  them.  Hardly 
less  remarkable  was  the  mother.  She  was 
one  of  those  rare  persons  whose  influence  seems 
to  be  almost  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
any  attempt  to  exert  it.  Hiller  when  a  boy 
saw  her  once,  and  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  power  of  her  quiet  kindness  and 
gentleness  remained  fresh  in  his  mind  after 
more  than  half  a  century.'  When  her  house 
was  thronged  with  the  intellect  and  wit  of 
Berlin,  she  was  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  the 
leader  of  the  conversation.'  Her  letters,  of 
which  large  numbers  exist  in  manuscript,  are 
full  of  cleverness  and  character.  Her  practical 
sense  of  the  value  of  money  comes  out  in  her 
letters  to  Ferdinand  David. ^  The  education  of 
her  children  was  her  great  object  in  life.  She 
was  strict — we  may  now  think  over  strict^; 
but  no  one  who  looks  at  the  result  in  the 
character  of  her  children  can  say  that  her  method 
was  not  a  wise  one.  They  loved  her  dearly  to 
the  end,  and  the  last  letters  which  Felix  wrote 
to  her  are  full  of  an  overflowing  tenderness  and 
a  natural  confidential  intimacy  which  nothing 
can  surpass.  Calmand  reserved  like  her  husband, 
she  was  full  of  feeling,  and  had  on  occasion 
bursts  of  passion.  Felix's  intention  to  leave 
Berlin  affected  her  to  a  'terrible'  degree — a 
degree  which  surprised  him.  He  confesses  that 
his  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  after 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  retire,  was  due 
solely  to  her.  'You  think  that  in  my  official 
position  I  could  do  nothing  else.  It  was  not 
that     It  was  my  mother.'  • 

How  far  she  was  herself  a  pianoforte  player  we 
are  not  told,  but  the  remark  which  she  made 
after  Fanny's  birth,  'that  the  child  had  got 
Bach-fugue  fingers,'  shows  that  she  knew  a  good 
deal  about  the  matter.  We  learn  also  that 
she  herself  for  some  time  taught  the  two  eldest 
children  music,  beginning  with  lessons  five 
minutes  long,  and  gradually  increasing  the  time 
until  they  went  through  a  regular  course  of 
instruction.^  For  many  years  Felix  and  Fanny 
never  practised  or  played  without  the  mother 
sittiug  by  them,  knitting  in  hand. 

Felix  was  scarcely  three  when  his  family 
escaped  to  Berlin.  The  first  definite  event  of 
which  we  hear  after  this  is  a  visit  to  Paris  by 
Joseph  and  Abraham  in  1816,  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  France  to 
Prussia  on  account  of  the  war.     Abraham  took 

1  r.M.  1. 134.    Compu*  II.  S48.       *  lNU«r.  9.Z.      »  Dmt.  p.  aa 
«  Sm  nrdtnand  DavUl  und  d*»  FamOU  MmdtJnohm'BartiuiUit, 
TOD  Jnlltia  BekhArdt  (1888).  ppi  4S  and  4B. 

5  Derricnt  glr«t  an  iiwUzioe  or  two  of  It :  Me  pp.  8,  aadlVT  iMxt*. 

6  ^toKUngomaim.  Jan.8,1848;MidtohlsinotlMr,NoT.4,18M. 
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his  family  with  him,  and  Felix  and  Fanny,  then 
seven  and  eleven  respectively,  were  taught  the 
piano  by  Madame  Bigot,  a  remarkable  musician, 
and  apparently  an  excellent  teacher.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Madame  Ei^n^,  and  in  1816 
was  thirty  years  old.  Miniatures  of  the  four 
children  were  taken  during  this  visit,  which 
are  still  in  existence.'  Soon  after  their  return 
from  Paris  to  the  grandmother's  house  at  the 
Neue  Promenade,  where  the  family  still  lived, 
the  children's  education  seems  to  have  begun 
systematically.  Heyse^  was  their  tutor  i<x 
general  subjects,  Ludwig  Berger  for  the  piano, 
Zelter  for  thorough-bass  and  composition,  Hen- 
ning  for  the  violin,  and  Rosel  for  landscape. 
Felix  learned  Greek  with  Bebecka,  two  years 
his  junior,  and  advanced  as  far  as  JEschylus.^^ 

On  Oct.  28, 1818,  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  public  at  a  concert  given  by  a  certain  Herr 
Gugel,  in  which  he  played  the  pianoforte  part 
of  a  Trio  for  pianoforte  and  two  horns  by  Woelfl, 
and  was  much  applauded."  The  children  were 
kept  very  closely  to  their  lessons,  and  Felix  is 
remembered  in  after-life  to  have  said  how  much 
they  enjoyed  their  Sundays,  because  then  they 
were  not  forced  to  get  up  at  5  o'clock  to  work. 
Early  in  his  eleventh  year,  on  April  11,  1819, 
he  entered  the  singing-class  of  the  Singaluulemie 
as  an  alto,  for  the  Friday  practisings.  There 
and  elsewhere  'he  took  his  place, '  saysDevrient,^ 
'amongst  the  grown-up  people  in  his  child's 
dress,  a  tight -fitting  jacket,  cut  very  low  at 
the  neck,  over  which  the  wide  trousers  were 
buttoned,  into  the  slanting  pockets  of  these 
the  little  fellow  liked  to  thrust  his  hands,  rock- 
ing his  curly  head  [he  had  long  brown  curls] 
from  side  to  side,  and  shifting  restlessly  from 
one  foot  to  the  other.' 

With  1820,  that  is  to  say  with  his  twelfth 
year,  Felix  seems  to  have  begun  systematically 
to  compose  ;  at  least  with  that  year  begins  the 
invaluable  series  of  forty- four  volumes,  in  which 
Mendelssohn's  methodical  habits  have  preserved 
a  collection  of  autographs  or  copies  of  a  great 
part  of  his  works,  published  and  unpublished, 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  the  majority 
carefully  inscribed  with  both  date  and  place — 
which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin. 

To  the  year  1820  are  attributable  between 
fifty  and  sixty  movements,  including  amongst 
thema  Trio  forpf.  and  strings  (three  movements) ; 
a  Sonata  in  F  for  pf.  and  violin  (three  do.) ; 
two  movements  in  D  minor  for  the  same  ;  two 
full  Sonatas  /or  pf.  solo  ;  the  beginning  of  a 
third  in  G  minor,  finished  the  next  year,  and 
published  in  1868  (as  op.  105)  ;  six  pieces  for 
pf.  solo  ;  three  pieces  for  the  same  instrument, 
four  hands  ;  four  pieces  for  organ  ;  three  songs  ; 
two  part-songs  for  men's  voices  ;  a  cantata,  '  In 

*  [Photognplia  of  ^«  mJolatarM  «f  "Wtaatj  and  Fallx  vara  i«pro> 
dnoed  In  the  Muatedl  Tinm  of  Noramber  UB7.  p.  781.] 

•  Father  of  Paul  Hcfm  ttaa  Borallst.  »  Mk.  p.  Wlo. 
»  A.M.t.  18U,  p.  TU.  M  Dm.  p.  S. 
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ruhrend  feierllchen  Tonen ' ;  and  a  Lustspiel, 
or  little  comedy,  for  voioes  and  pf.  in  three 
scenes,  beginning  'Ich  J.  Mendelseohn.'  The 
earliest  date  is  that  to  the  cantata — Jan.  13, 
1820.  The  extraordinary  neatness  and  finish, 
vhich  characterise  Mendelssohn's  MSS.  to  the 
end,  are  observable  in  the  earliest  of  these  childish 
prodnctions,  and  the  mysterious  letters  L.  v.  g.  G. , 
or  H.  d.  m.,  so  familiar  to  those  who  know  lus 
latest  scores,  are  usually  at  the  head  of  each. 

Among  the  pieces  for  1821  are  five  sinfonies 
for  string  quartet,  each  in  three  movements  ; 
nine  fugues  for  ditto ;  the  completion  of  the 
G  minor  pf.  sonata  (op.  105)  ;  motets  for  four 
voices  ;  a  couple  of  songs ;  a  couple  of  Etudes 
for  pf.  solo  ;  two  one-act  operas,  '  Soldatenlieb- 
schaft'  and  'Die  beiden  PtUiagogen'^;  and  half 
a  third  opera,  'Die  wandemden  Comodianten.' 

1821  was  the  year  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Weber,  then  in  Berlin  for  the  production  of  'Der 
Freischiitz,'  and  of  an  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  boy  for  that  romantic  composer  which  he 
never  lost.'  This,  too,  was  the  year  of  his  first 
visit  to  Goethe.  Zelter  took  his  pupil  to  Weimar 
in  November,  and  they  passed  sixteen  days  under 
the  old  poet's  roof.^ 

In  1822  Felix  made  a  second  appearance  in 
public  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  before,  viz. 
on  March  31,  at  a  concert  of  Aloys  Schmitt's, 
in  which  he  played  with  Schmitt  a  duet  of 
Dussek's  for  two  pianos.  In  the  summer  the 
whole  family  made  a  tour  in  Switzerland. 
Starting  on  July  6,  they  went  by  Cassel  (for 
Spohr),  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  Schaffhausen, 
Amsteg,  Interlaken,  Vevey,  and  Ghamounix  ;  a 
large  and  merry  party  of  ten,  besides  servants. 
The  tour  was  taken  at  great  leisure,  and  on  the 
return  two  important  halts  were  made — first  at 
Frankfort,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Schelble, 
the  conductor  of  the  famous  Gacilien-Verein, 
whom  Felix  astonished  by  extemporising  on 
Bach's  motets ;  and  at  Weimar,  for  a  second 
visit  to  Goethe.* 

At  Secheron,  near  Geneva,  two  songs  were 
written  (Sept.  18,  1822) ;  and  the  Pianoforte 
quartet  in  0  minor,  afterwards  published  as 
op.  1,  was  begun  to  be  put  on  paper  (the  autograph 
being  marked  *  Begun  at  Secheron,  Sept.  20, 

1822  '),  and  was  finished  after  the  return  home. 
Besides  this,  the  records  of  these  two  years 
(1822  and  1823)  contain  six  more  symphonies, 
Nos.  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  ;  six  detached  pieces 
for  strings  ;  five  concertos  for  solo  instruments 
with  quartet  accompaniment,  viz.  one  for  violin 
solo,  one  for  pf.  solo,  one  for  pf.  and  violin,  and 
two  for  twopfs. ;  two  quartets  forpf.  and  strings, 
viz.  in  C  minor  (op.  1)  and  in  F  minor  (op.  2) ; 
Aonata  for  pf.  and  violin  (op.  4)  and  for  pf.  and 
viola  (MS.)  ;  a  fantasia  and  three  other  pieces 
for  the  organ  ;  a  fugue  and  fantasia  for  pf.  ;  a 

>  Worda  b^  Dr.  Caapw  tDn.  p.  6).  *  B.p.n, 

*  Sae  details  la  Ooeth»  and  MmdalmUm.  8m  also  Rellatob,  AvM 
■Mftwm  latoH.  U.  IW ;  and  Loba's  JEMoBaeMoiu  nf  M0itieU$okn,  ta 
OHM*  NVaft.  MajU,  1991.  «  0.  A  JT.  p.  SI. 
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Eyrie  for  two  choirs ;  a  psalm,  three  songs,  a 
piece  for  contralto  solo  andstrings,  in  three  move- 
ments, to  Italian  text ;  two  songs  for  men's  voices, 
and  the  completion  of  the  fourth  opera,  *  Die 
beiden  Neffen,'  or '  Der  Onkel  ans  Boston,' which 
was  a  full-grown  piece  in  three  acts.  The  sym- 
phonies show  a  similar  advance.  They  are  in 
four  movements  instead  of  three,  as  before,  and 
the  length  of  the  movements  increases.  No.  8, 
in  D,  written  between  Nov.  6  and  Nov.  27  (1 822), 
after  the  return  from  Switzerland,  has  an  Adagio 
6  grave  before  the  opening  Allegro.  The  slow 
movement  is  for  three  violas  and  bass,  and  the 
finale  has  a  prominent  part  for  the  violoncello. 
This  symphony  must  have  pleased  the  composer 
or  some  of  his  audience  in  whose  judgment  he  be- 
lieved, since  within  a  month  he  began  to  re-score 
it  for  full  orchestra.  He  wrote  a  new  trio  for  the 
minuet,  and  in  this  form  it  became  Symphony 
No.  9.  The  three  last  of  the  six  are  for  quintet, 
and  the  scherzos  of  Nos.  10  and  12  are  founded 
on  Swiss  tunes,  in  No.  12  with  the  addition  of 
triangles,  cymbals,  and  drums.  The  independent 
violoncello  part  is  conspicuous  throughout.  This 
advance  in  his  musicisinkeepingwith  the  change 
going  on  in  Felix  himself.  He  was  now  nearly 
fourteen,  was  growing  fast,^hiB  features  and  his 
expression  were  altering  and  maturing,  his  hair 
was  cut  short,®  and  he  was  put  into  jackets  and 
trousers.  His  extemporising — which  he  had 
begun  to  practise  early  in  1821  ^ — ^was  already 
remarkable,^  and  there  was  a  dash  of  audacity 
in  it  hardly  characteristic  of  the  mature  man. 
Thus  Goethe  wished  to  hear  a  certain  fugue  of 
Bach's,  and  as  Felix  could  not  remember  it  all, 
he  developed  it  himself  at  great  length,  which 
he  would  hardly  have  done  later.^  Aftei  his 
return  home,  on  Dec.  5,  1822,  he  appeared  at  a 
concert  given  by  Madame  Anna  Milder,  when  he 
played  a  pianoforte  concerto  of  his  own,  probably 
that  in  A  minor  with  quintet  accompaniment.^® 
The  same  incessant  and  varied  production  of 
previous  years  marks  those  of  1822  and  1823. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  symphonies, 
operas,  quartets,  concertos,  and  other  works 
mentioned  were  written  as  exercises  only.  It 
had  been  the  custom  in  the  Mendelssohn  house 
for  some  time  past  to  have  musical  parties  on 
alternate  Sunday  mornings,  with  a  small  or- 
chestra, in  the  large  dining-room  of  the  house, 
and  the  programmes  included  one  or  more  of 
Felix's  compositions.  As  a  rule  the  pianoforte 
part  was  taken  by  himself  or  Fanny,  or  both, 
while  Bebecka  sang,  and  Paul  played  the  violon- 
cello. But  Felix  always  conducted,  even  when 
so  small  as  to  have  to  stand  on  a  stool  to  be 
seen  ;  thus  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  not  only  of 
hearing  his  compositions  played  (a  benefit  for 
which  less  fortunate  composers — Schubert,  for 
example — have  sighed  in  vain)  but  of  the 
practice  in  conducting  and  in  playing  before  an 
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Midienoe.^  The  size  of  the  room,  wis  not  saf- 
ficient  for  a  large  aadienoe,  bat  on  these  oocasioiiB 
it  was  always  fall,  and  few  masicians  of  note 
passed  through  Berlin  without  being  present' 
In  performing  the  operettas  and  operas,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  act  them.  The  characten 
were  distributed  as  far  as  the  music  went,  but 
the  dialogue  was  read  out  from  the  piano,  and 
the  chorus  sat  round  the  dining-table.  Zelter, 
in  strong  contrast  to  his  usual  habit  of  impartial 
neglect  of  his  pupils,  was  not  only  regularly 
there,  but  would  criticise  the  piece  at  the  close 
of  the  performance,  and  if  he  often  praised 
would  sometimes  bliune.  The  comments  of  his 
hearers,  however,  were  received  by  Felix  with 
perfect  simplicity.  Devrient  has  well  described 
how  entirely  the  music  itself  was  his  aim,^  and 
how  completely  subordinated  were  self-conscious- 
ness and  vanity  to  the  desire  of  learning,  testing, 
and  progressing  in  his  art  These  Sunday  per- 
formances, however,  were  only  one  feature  of 
the  artistic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  house. 
Music  went  on  every  evening  more  or  less, 
theatricals,  impromptu  or  studied,  were  often 
got  up,  and  there  was  a  constant  flux  and  reflux 
of  young,  clever,  distinguished  people,  who  made 
the  suppers  delightfully  gay  and  noisy,  and 
among  whom  Felix  was  the  favourite. 

In  August  1823  Abraham  Mendelssohn  and 
his  two  sons,  Felix  and  Paul,  made  a  journey  to 
Silesia.  Felix,  aged  fourteen,  was  announced  to 
play  at  a  charity  concert  at  Reinerz,  in  a  piano- 
forte concerto  by  Mozart,  but  the  amateur 
orchestra  of  the  town  played  so  abominably  out 
of  time  and  tune  at  the  rehearsal,  that  the  boy- 
performer  made  the  schoolmaster  announce  at 
the  concert  that  he  (Felix)  would  extemporise 
instead  of  playing  the  concerto:  this  he  did 
with  great  success,  selecting  his  themes  firom 
Mozart  and  Weber.  ^ 

The  full  rehearsal  of  his  fourth  opera,  '  Die 
beiden  Neffen,'  on  his  fifteenth  birthday,  Feb.  8, 
1-824,  was  an  event  in  the  boy's  life.  At  supper, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  Zelter,  adopting 
freemason  phraseology,  raised  him  from  the 
grade  of  'apprentice,'  and  pronounced  him  an 
'assistant,'  'in  the  name  of  Mozart,  and  of 
Haydn,  and  of  old  Bach.'^  A  great  incentive 
to  his  progress  had  been  given  shortly  before 
this  in  the  score  of  Bach's  Passion,  copied  by 
Zelter's  express  permission  from  the  MS.  tran- 
script in  the  Singakademie,  and  given  him  by 
his  grandmother  at  Christmas,  1823.  The  copy 
was  made  by  Eduard  Rietz,^  who  had  succeeded 
Henning  as  his  violin  teacher,  and  to  whom  he 
was  deeply  attached.     His  confirmation  took 

1  It  Mcmt  that  he  aooompMiied  the  quartet  lymphoDlM  on  the 
piano.  Dora,  In  hU  RteotUettoiu,  ezpreetlj  mj*  ao.  and  the  alow 
■BOTemont  of  the  Symphony  No.  10  oontalna  a  note  in  Mendelaeohn's 
own  writing,  *  Daa  Klavler  mlt  dam  Baaee,'  which  seema  to  proTe  it. 
The  pnMtica.  therefore,  did  not  end  with  the  18th  eentorr,  aa  haa 
heen  euppoeed  (Prof.  B.  Prent, '  On  the  Growth  at  the  Modem  Or- 
ebartra/  Proeetdkigt  qftkm  Mutleat  Amotlaiton,  1S7B-79.  p.  9T}, 
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place  about  this  date,  under  Wilmsen,  a  well- 
known  cleigyman  of  Berlin.  Preparation  for 
confirmation  in  Germany  is  often  a  long  and 
severe  process,  and  though  it  may  not  ^  in  Felix's 
case  have  led  to  any  increase  in  church -going, 
as  it  probably  would  in  that  of  an  English  lad 
similtf  ly  situated,  yet  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
deepened  that  natural  religious  feeling  which 
was  so  strong  an  element  in  the  foundation  of 
his  character. 

In  the  compositions  of  1824  there  ia  a  great 
advance.  The  Symphony  in  G  minor  (op.  11) — 
which  we  now  know  as  'No.  1,'  but  which  on 
the  autograph  in  the  library  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  is  marked  *No.  XIII.' — was  composed 
between  March  3  and  31.  The  Sestet  for  pf. 
and  strings  (op.  110),  the  pianoforte  quartet  in 
6  minor  ^  (op.  8),  a  fantasia  for  four  hands  (pf.), 
and  a  motet  in  five  numbers  are  all  amongst  the 
works  of  this  year.  An  important  event  in  tlie 
summer  of  1824  was  a  visit  of  the  father,  Felix, 
and  Rebecka,  to  Dobberan,  a  bathing- place  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  near  Rostock.  For  the 
wind-band  at  the  bath-establishment  at  Dob- 
beran Felix  wrote  an  overture  which  he  after- 
wards scored  for  a  full  military  band  and  pub- 
lished as  op.  24.  But  the  chief  result  of  the 
visit  was  that  he  there  for  the  first  time  saw 
the  sea,  and  received  those  impressions  and 
images  which  afterwards  found  their  tangible 
shape  in  the  Meeresstille  Overture. 

Among  the  great  artists  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  Felix  at  this  time  was  Moscheles,  then 
on  his  way  from  Vienna  to  Paris  and  London. 
He  was  already  famous  as  a  player,  and  Fran 
Mendelssohn  calls  him  '  the  prince  of  pianists.' 
He  remained  in  Berlin  for  six  weeks  in  November 
and  December  1824,  and  was  almost  daily  at  the 
Mendelssohns' ;  and  after  a  time,  at  the  argent 
request  of  the  parents,  and  with  great  hesita- 
tion on  his  own  part,  gave  Felix  regular  lessons 
on  the  pianoforte  every  other  day.  Moscheles 
was  then  thirty.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  of 
his  unfeigned  love  and  admiration  for  Felix 
and  his  home — '  a  family  such  as  I  have  never 
known  before ;  Felix  a  mature  artist,  and  yet 
but  fifteen  ;  Fanny  extraordinarily  gifted,  play- 
ing Bach's  fugues  by  heart  and  with  astonishing 
correctness — in  fact,  a  thorough  musician.  The 
parents  gave  me  the  impression  of  people  of  the 
highest  cultivation.  They  are  very  far  from 
being  over-proud  of  their  children  ;  indeed,  they 
are  in  aniliety  about  Felix's  future,  whether  his 
gifts  are  lasting,  and  will  lead  to  a  solid,  perma- 
nent future,  or  whether  he  may  not  suddenly 
collapse,  like  so  many  other  gifted  children.' 
'  He  has  no  need  of  lessons ;  if  he  wishes  to 
take  a  hint  from  me  as  to  anything  new  to  him, 
he  can  easily  do  so.'  Such  remarks  as  these  do 
honour  to  all  concerned,  and  it  is  delightful  to 
find  Mendelssohn  years  afterwards,  in  tlie  full 
glory  of  his  great  fame,  referring  to  these  veiy 
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leeaoQS  as  haying  fanned  the  aacred  fire  within 
him  and  urged  him  on  to  enthusiaem.^ 

Moeoheles  has  preserved  two  of  the  Sunday 
morning  programmes : — 

'  NoY.  28.  (Sunday)  Morning  music  at  the 
Mendelssohn's : — Felix's  C  minor  quartet ;  his 
D  major  symphony ;  Concerto  by  Bach  (Fanny) ; 
Duet  for  two  pianos  in  D  minor,  Arnold.' 

'  Dec.  1 2.  Sunday  music  at  Mendelssohn's : — 
Felix's  F  minor  quartet.  I  played  my  Duet  in 
G  for  two  pianos.  Little  Schilling  played 
Hummel 's  Trio  in  G.' 

Moecheles  was  followed  by  Spohr,  who  came 
to  superintend  the  first  performance  at  Berlin 
of  his  opera  'Jessonda'  (Feb.  14,  1826).  He 
was  often  at  the  house,  and  on  very  intimate 
terms,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  fact  in 
his  Autobiography.' 

One  or  two  accounts  by  competent  judges  of 
Felix's  style  of  playing  at  this  time  haye  been 
preaenred.  Killer  was  with  him  in  Frankfort 
in  the  spring  of  1825,  and  speaks  both  of  his 
extemporising  and  of  his  playing  the  music  of 
others.'  With  the  latter  he  delighted  both 
Hiller  and  Andr^  (who  relished  neither  his  face, 
his  ideas,  nor  his  manners)  by  playing  the 
AlUgreUo  of  Beethoyen's  Seventh  Symphony  in 
such  a  '  powerful  orchestral  style '  as  fairly  to 
stop  Andre's  mouth.  With  the  former  he  carried 
Hiller  away  by  extemporising  on  Handel's 
choruses  in  'Judas,'  as  he  had  done  Schelble, 
in  the  same  room  three  years  before,  on  subjects 
from  Bach's  motets.  This  time  his  playing  was 
quite  in  the  vein  of  his  subject ;  '  the  figures 
which  he  used  were  thoroughly  Handelian,  and 
the  power  and  clearness  of  his  passages  in  thirds, 
sixths,  and  octaves  were  really  grand,  and  yet 
it  all  belonged  to  the  subject-matter,  thoroughly 
true,  genuine,  living  music,  with  no  trace  of 
display.'  Dom  is  more  explicit  as  to  his 
accompanying — the  duet  in  *Fidelio.'  'He 
astoniBhed  me  in  the  passage,  "  Du  wieder  nun 
in  meinen  Armen  I"  by  the  way  in  which  he 
represented  the  violoncello  and  the  bass  parts 
on  the  piano,  playing  them  two  octaves  apart. 
I  asked  him  why  he  qhose  that  striking  way  of 
rendering  the  passage,  and  he  explained  it  all 
to  me  in  the  kindest  manner.  How  many 
times  since,'  says  Dom,  'has  that -duet  been 
sang  in  Berlin  to  the  pianoforte,  but  how  rarely 
has  it  been  accompanied  in  such  a  manner  ! '  ^ 
He  rarely  played  from  book,  either  at  this  or 
any  other  time  of  his  life.  Even  works  like 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  and  the  sonata 
in  B  flat  (op.  106),  he  knew  by  heart  ^  One 
of  the  grounds  of  Spontini's  enmity  to  him  is 
said  to  have  been  a  performance  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony  by  Felix,  without  book,  before  Spon- 
tini  himself  had  even  heard  it,  and  it  is  known 
on  the  best  authority    that   he  played    the 
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symphony  through  by  heart  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  Here  we  may  say  that  he  had 
a  passion  for  Beethoven's  latest  works,  his 
acquaintance  with  which*  dated  from  their 
publication,  Beethoven's  last  years  (1820-27) 
exactly  corresponding  with  his  own  growth  to 
maturity.  It  was  almost  the  only  subject  on 
which  he  disagreed  with  his  father.'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  devotion  of  such  very  conserva- 
tive artists  as  David,  Rietz,  and  Stemdale 
Bennett,  to  those  works,  is  most  probably  due 
to  Mendelssohn's  influence.  Marx^  challenges 
Ms  reading  of  Beethoven  ;  but  this  is  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  judgment  of  all  other. critics. 

In  1825  the  elder  Mendelssohn  made  a 
journey  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching 
his  sister  Henriette  back  to  Germany,  and  took 
Felix  with  him.  They  arrived  on  March  22. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  mentions  is  the 
astonishment  of  his  relatives  at  finding  him 
no  longer  a  child.'  He  plunged  at  once  into 
musical  society.  Hummel,  Onslow,  Boucher, 
Herz,  Hal^vy,  Kalkbrenner,  Moscheles  (on  his 
way  back  from  Hamburg  to  London,  with  his 
bride),  Pixis,  Rode,  Baillot,  Ereutzer,  Rossini, 
Paer,  Meyerbeer,  Plantade,  and  many  more, 
were  there,  and  all  glad  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  wonderful  boy.  At  Madame  Ki^n^'s — 
Madame  Bigot's  mother — he  played  his  new 
pianoforte  quartet  (in  B  minor)  with  Baillot 
and  others,  and  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  French  musicians,  however,  made  but  a 
bad  impression  on  him.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this 
is  exaggerated  in  his  letters,  as  in  his  criticism 
on  Auber's  *  L^ocadie '  ^  ;  but  the  ignorance  of 
German  music — even  Onslow,^®  for  example, 
had  never  heard  a  note  of  *  Fidelio ' — and  the 
insults  to  some  of  its  masterpieces  (such  as  the 
transformation  of  '  Der  Freischiitz '  into  '  Robin 
des  Bois,'  ^^  and  the  comparison  of  a  passage  in 
Bach's  A  minor  organ  prelude  to'  a  favourite 
duet  of  Monsigny),  and  the  general  devotion  to 
eflect  and  outside  glitter — these  were  just  the 
things  to  enrage  the  lad  at  that  enthusiastic 
age.  With  Cherubini  their  intercourse  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  old  Florentine  was  more 
than  civil  to  Felix,  and  his  expressions  of 
satisfaction  (so  very  rare  in  his  mouth)  must 
liave  given  the  father  the  encouragement  which 
he  was  so  slow  to  take  in  the  great  future  of 
his  boy.  ^2  Felix  describes  him  in  a  few  woids  as 
'  an  extinct  volcano,  now  and  then  blazing  up, 
but  all  covered  with  ashes  and  stones.'  He 
wrote  a  Kyrie  *a  5  voci  and  grandissimo  or- 
chestra' at  tlie  instance  of  Cherubini,  ^^^iijch  he 
describes  as  *  bigger  than  anything  he  had  yet 
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done/^  The  Eyrie  seems  to  haT*  been  lost. 
Through  all  this  the  letters  home  are  as  many 
as  ever,  full  of  music,  descriptions,  and  jokes — 
often  very  bad  ones.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
good  professional  query  :  *  Ask  Ritz  if  he  knows 
what  ^09  mo/Z  is.' 

On  May  19,  1825,  the  father  and  son  left 
Paris  with  Henriette  ('Tanto  Jette'),  who  had 
retired  from  her  post  at  General  Sebastiani's 
with  an  ample  pension,  and  thenceforward 
resided  at  Berlin.  On  the  road  home  they 
paid  a  short  visit  (the  third)  to  Goethe,  at 
Weimar.  Felix  played  the  B  minor  pianoforte 
quartet  (op.  8),  and  delighted  the  poet  by 
dedicating  it  to  him.'  It  is  a  marvellous  work 
for  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  an  enormous  advance 
on  either  of  ite  two  predecessors  ;  but  probably 
no  one — not  even  the  composer — suspected  that 
the  Scherzo  (in  F  sharp  minor,  3-8)  was  to  be 
the  first  of  a  '  family  of  scherzi  which,  if  he  had 
produced  nothing  else,  would  stomp  him  ss  an 
inventor  in  the  most  emphatic  signification  of 
the  word.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  Goethe 
made  him  a  very  poor  return  for  his  charming 
music.  Anything  more  stiff  and  ungraceful 
than  the  verses  which  he  wrote  for  him,  and 
which  are  given  in  Ghethe  arid  Mendelssohn,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  unless  it  be  another 
stenza,  also  addressed  to  Felix,  and  printed  in 
vol.  i.  p.  477  of  the  poet's  works  (Stuttgart, 
1860) :— 


W«nn  du  Thlent  rantindlg  wal- 

t«t. 
WlrkMine  Tngeod  nl«  ▼cimliat. 
War  Menaohen  (randlieb  k<Hmt' 

•rtrcnn, 
Dw  Aart  aleh  tot  d«r  Zait  nleht 

Kheun ; 
Und  mUehtet   Ihr  Ibm   BaifitU 

dia  wir  Ibn 


If  TVleat  nlgna  wttli  Wisdom 

Virtae  ia  oarer  out  of  data. 

Ha  who  can  giro  iia  plaaaora  true 

Naod  noTar  feu  what  ttmo  can 

do; 
And  win  7oaTlal«at]roiirH>|irov*i 

(iva? 
Than  (iva  it  iu  who  make  har 

nawljr  Uva. 


So  gebt  iha  una, 
tiiadh  balabao. 

They  were  at  home  before  the  end  of  May.  The 
fiery  Capriccio  in  F  sharp  minor  for  pf.  (after- 
wards published  as  op.  5),  so  full  of  the  spirit 
of  Bach,  is  dated  July  23  of  this  year,  and  the 
score  of  *  Camacho's  Wedding' — ^an  opera  in  two 
acte  by  Klingemann,  founded  on  an  episode  in 
*Don  Quixote* — is  dated  August  10.  The 
Capriccio  was  a  gx^eat  favourite  with  him,  and 
he  called  it  unA  ahsurdii^. 

The  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  family  was  be- 
ginning to  outgrow  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  grandmother's  roof,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  summer  of  1825  they  removed  from  No.  7 
Neue  Promenade  to  a  large  house  and  grounds 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  Reck,  namely  to  No.  3  of  the  Leipziger 
Strasse,  the  address  so  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  Felix's  subsequent  letters.  If  we  were 
writing  the  life  of  an  ancient  prophet  or  poet, 
we  should  take  the  name  of  the  *  Leipzig  Boad ' 
as  a  prediction  of  his  ultimate  esteblishment  in 
that  town  ;  but  no  token  of  such  an  event  was 
visible  at  the  time.     The  new  residence  lay  in 

1  •  An  Dleklfkolt  allaa  fibartriflt.' 
*  For  tha  daUlla  aaa  0.  A  jr.  p.  SO. 


a  part  of  Berlin  which  was  then  vary  remota^ 
close  to  the  Potsdam  Gate,  on  the  edgtt  of  the 
old  Thiergarton,  or  deer  park,  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  so  far  finom  all  the  aocastom,ed  haunts 
of  their  friends,  that  at  first  the  kmento  wen 
loud.  The  house  was  of  a  dignified,  old- 
fashioned  kind,  with  spacious  and  lofty  rooms ; 
behind  it  a  large  court  with  offices,  and  behind 
that  again  a  beautiful  stretch  of  ground,  half 
park,  half  garden,  with  noble  trees,  lilacs,  and 
other  flowering  shrubs,  turf,  alleys,  walks, 
banks,  summer-houses,  and  seats — ^the  whole 
running  far  back,  covering  about  ton  acres,  and 
being  virtually  in  the  country.  Ite  advantages 
for  music  were  great  The  house  itself  oontaaned 
a  room  preciBely  fitted  for  large  music  parties 
or  private  theatricals ;  and  at  the  back  of  the 
court,  and  dividing  it  from  the  garden,  there 
was  a  separate  building  called  the  *  Gartonhaus,' 
the  middle  of  which  formed  a  hall  capable  of 
conteining  several  hundred  persons,  with  glsas 
doors  opening  right  on  to  the  lawns  and  alleys 
— ^in  short,  a  perfect  place  for  the  Sunday  musia' 
Though  not  without  its  drawbacks  in  winter 
— reminding  one  of  Hensel's  almost  pathetic 
description  of  the  normal  condition  of  too  many 
an  English  house — it  was  an  ideal  summer 
home^  and  '  8,  Leipziger  Strasse '  ia  in  Mendels- 
sohn's mouth  a  personality,  to  which  he  always 
turned  with  longing,  and  which  he  loved  ss 
much  as  he  hated  the  rest  of  Berlin.  It  was 
identified  with  the  Mendelssohn -Bartholdys 
till  his  death,  after  which  it  was  sold  to  the 
stete  ;  and  the  Herrenhaus,  or  House  of  Lords 
of  the  (German  government,  now  stends  on  the 
site  of  the  former  court  and  Gartonhaus.* 

Devrient  tekes  the  completion  of  *Gamacho' 
and  the  leaving  the  grandmother's  house  ss 
the  last  acte  of  Felix's  musical  minority  ;  and 
he  is  hardly  wrong,  for  the  next  composition 
was  a  wonderful  leap  into  maturity.*  It  was 
no  other  than  the  Octet  for  strings  (afterwards 
published  as  op.  20),  which  he  finished  towards 
the  end  of  October  1825,  and  dedicated  to 
Eduard  Ritz  as  a  birthday  gift.  It  is  the  first 
of  his  works  which  can  be  said  to  have  fully 
maintained  ite  ground  on  ite  own  merite,  and 
is  a  truly  astonishing  composition  for  a  boy 
half-way  through  his  seventeenth  year.  There 
is  a  radiance,  a  freedom,  and  an  individuality 
in  the  style  which  are  far  ahead  of  the  IStii 
Symphony,  or  any  other  of  the  previous  instru- 
mentol  works,  and  it  is  steeped  throughout  in 
that  inexpressible  captivating  charm  which  is 
so  remarkable  in  all  Mendelssohn's  best  com- 
positions. The  Scherzo  especially  (G  minor, 
2-4)  is  a  movement  of  extraordinary  lightness 
and  grace,  and  the  Finale,  besides  ^ing  a 
masterly  piece  of  counterpoint  (it  is  a  fugue), 

*  r.M.  L  142. 

4  Tha  Urge  7«v-traa  whioli  ciood  doaa  oatdda  the  GftrtonhMi 
and  WM  ondangarad  bj  tha  aztenalon  of  tha  naw  balldlof,  wia 
praaarvad  by  tha  apaelal  ordar  of  tha  Emperor,  md  althoofh  \m» 
planted  to  anothar  part  of  the  «ftrdoB,  ia  aUll  rlgorooi,  a&d  U 
M^anmj  a*  a  yvw  aboald  be.  •  Dw*.  p.  90. 
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contains  in  the  introduction  of  the  sabjeot  of 
the  scherzo  a  very  early  instance  of '  transforma- 
tion of  themes.'  Felix  had  confided  to  Fanny  ^ 
that  his  motto  for  the  scherzo  was  the  following 
stanza  in  the  Intermezzo  of  *  Faust ' : — 

OrcbMter.— (ptonteinw) 
WoIkOTUOff  vnd  Ntbelflor  ,  Floating  dond  mad  tnllinff  miit 

Brhallao  ileh  tod  oben ;  Bricht'nlng  o'er  xu  hover ; 

Loft   iai   Laub.  nnd  Wind  Im ,  Ain  atir  the  bnkcb  tha  roahea 
Rohr.  abaka- 

Und  Allaa  lat  aantoban.  I    And  all  ihetr  pomp  la  OTar. 

and  neyer  was  a  motto  more  perfectly  carried 
out  in  execution.  The  whole  of  the  last  part, 
80  light  and  airy — and  the  end,  in  particular, 
where  the  fiddles  run  softly  up  to  the  high  G, 
accompanied  only  with  staccato  chords — ia  a 
perfect  illustration  of  '  Alles  ist  zerstoben. '  He 
afterwards  instrumented  it  for  full  orchestra, 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  if  it  is  improved  by  the 
process,'  The  so-called  Trumpet  Overture,  in 
C  (op.  101),  was  almost  certainly  composed 
this  autumn,  and  was  first  heard  at  a  concert 
given  by  Maurer,  in  Berlin,  on  Nov.  2,  at 
which  Felix  played  the  pianoforte  part  of 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia.  ^  This  overture 
was  a  special  favourite  of  Abraham  Mendels- 
sohn's, who  said  that  he  should  like  to  hear  it 
while  he  died.  It  long  remained  in  MS.  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  was 
not  published  until  many  years  after  the  death 
of  the  composer.  1826  opens  with  the  string 
quintet  in  A  (op.  18),*  which,  if  not  perhaps  so 
great  as  the  octet,  is  certainly  on  the  same  side 
of  the  line,  and  the  scherzo  of  which,  in  fague- 
form,  is  a  worthy  companion  to  its  predecessors. 
The  pianoforte  sonata  in  E  (op.  6)  is  of  this 
year  (March  22,  1826).  So  is  an  interesting- 
looking  Andante  and  Allegro  (June  27),  written 
for  the  wind-band  of  a  Beer-garden  which  he 
used  to  pass  on  his  way  to  bathe  ;  the  MS.  is 
safe  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Paul  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy's  widow  at  Berlin. 

But  all  these  were  surpassed  by  the  Overture 
to  *A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  which  was 
composed  during  the  peculiarly  fine  summer  of 
1 826,  under  the  charming  conditions  of  life  in 
the  new  garden,^  and  the  score  of  which  is  signed 
'  Berlin,  August  6,  1826.'  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  immediate  result  of  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  Shakespeare,  through  the  medium  of 
Schlegel  and  Tieclc's  version,  which  he  and  his 
sisters  read  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Marx 
claims  to  have  been  much  consulted  during  its 
progress,  and  even  to  have  suggested  essential 
modifications.^  Fanny  also  no  doubt  was  in 
this,  as  in  other  instances,  her  brother's  con- 

>  r.M.  L  \u. 

*  Ma  in  the  pow—lon  of  tha  Philbarmonle  Society  (London). 

*  A.M.Z.  18BS,  p.  8S9.  Tha  antograph  vaa  onca  In  poeeeMion  of 
Mr.  SdilainitB.  From  him  it  want  into  the  omniToroiu  maw  of 
JvUva  Bleu :  it  la  now  In  tha  Bojrid  Ubmxy  at  Berlin.  Tha  MS. 
In  oar  Fhllhannonie  libcaiy  ia  a  vygif  with  oorreetiona  made  \if 


«Zaltar'alattflrtoOoathaof  Jmae.  1828.  This  MS.,  too.  aaama 
to  haiw  dlaappeared. 

'  ~  I  flni  latter  that  I  have  fonnd  dated  from  tha  Laipaisar 

,  *av  7  Jnly  18B6,  im  Oartan.'  hjs,  'to-day  or  to-morrow  I 

fean  hesin  to  dreaaa  the  Midiummar  nicht'i 

•  i»»v.  p.  SS.    Man.  Mrrin,  IL  Sn-SM. 


fidante,  but  the  result  must  have  exceeded  even 
the  fondest  wishes  of  those  who  knew  him 
best.  It  is  asserted  by  one  who  has  the  best 
right  to  judge,  and  is  not  prone  to  exaggera- 
tion,^ '  that  no  one  piece  of  music  contains  so 
many  points  of  harmony  and  orchestration  that 
had  never  been  written  before  as  does  this,  and 
they  have  none  of  them  the  air  of  experiment, 
but  seem  all  to  have  been  written  with  certainty 
of  their  success.'  In  this  wonderful  overture, 
as  in  the  Octet  and  Quintet,  the  airy  fairy 
lightness,  and  the  peculiar  youthful  grace,  are 
not  less  remarkable  than  the  strength  of  con- 
struction and  solidity  of  workmanship  which 
underlie  and  support  them.  Not  the  least 
singular  thing  about  it  is  the  exact  manner  in 
which  it  is  found  to  fit  into  the  music  for  the 
whole  play  when  that  music  was  composed 
seventeen  years  later.  The  motives  of  the  over- 
ture all  tiu-n  out  to  have  their  native  places  in 
the  drama.^  After  many  a  performance  as  a 
duet  on  the  piano,  the  overture  was  played  by 
an  orchestra  in  the  Mendelssohns'  garden-house, 
to  a  crowded  audience,  and  its  first  production 
in  public  seems  to  have  been  at  Stettin,  in  Feb. 
1827,  whither  Felix  went  in  very  severe  weather 
to  conduct  it.*  With  the  composition  of  this 
work  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  his  final 
musical  degree,  and  his  lessons  with  Zelter  were 
discontinued. 

'  Camacho '  had  been  submitted  to  Spontini 
as  General-Music- Director  in  the  preceding  year 
by  Felix  himself.  Spontini  was  then,  by  an 
odd  freak  of  fortune,  living  in  a  house  which 
had  for  some  time  been  occupied  by  the  Mendels- 
sohns in  the  early  part  of  their  residence  in 
Berlin,  viz.  28,  Markgrafen  Strasse,  opposite  the 
Catholic  church.  Taking  the  young  composer 
by  the  arm,  Spontini  led  him  to  the  window, 
and  pointing  to  the  dome  across  the  street,  said, 
'  Mon  ami,  il  vous  faut  des  idees  grandes  comme 
cette  coupole.'  ^^  This  from  a  man  of  fifty-two, 
in  the  highest  position,  to  a  boy  of  seventeen, 
could  hardly  have  been  meant  for  anything  but 
kindly,  though  pompous,  advice.  But  it  was 
not  so  taken.  The  Mendelssohns  and  Spontini 
were  not  only  of  radically  different  natures,  but 
they  belonged  to  opposite  parties  in  music,  and 
there  was  considerable  friction  in  their  inter- 
course. At  length,  early  in  1827,  after  various 
obstructions  on  Spontini's  part,  '  Camacho '  was 
given  out  for  rehearsal  and  study,  and  on  April 
29  was  produced.  The  house— not  the  Opera- 
house,  but  the  smaller  theatre — ^was  crowded  with 
friends,  and  the  applause  vehement ;  at  the  end 
the  composer  was  loudly  called  for,  but  he  had 
left  the  theatre,  and  Devrient  had  to  appear  in 
his  stead.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Blum,  the 
tenor,  the  second  performance  was  postponed, 

'  G.  A.  Maefairan,  Phllharmonle 


imeOwok.  April  30.  vm. 

firat  in  whieh  hia  f atberla  addnnad'aa  '~Hwr  StadtrathT'     ' 
_i«  'ifjr  friend,  your  idaaa  moat  ha  grand— fraad  aa  1 


7  Q.  A.  HaelafTan,  rhllharmonie  prognunme-book.  April  30. 1 
•  Aoffiiat  Belaamann'e  mix  M^tuUlndkn-Barthotdg,  Wt7,  p.  ( 
0  P.M.  i.  106.    Faltz'i  Ma  letter  ftam  Stettin.  Feb.  17.  ISS?.  la 
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and  the  piece  was  never  again  brought  forward. 
Partly  from  the  many  curious  obstructions  which 
arose  in  the  course  of  the  rehearsals,  and  the 
personal  criticisms  whicli  followed  it,  partly 
perhaps  from  a  just  feeling  that  the  libretto  was 
poor  and  his  music  somewhat  exaggerated,  but 
mainly  no  doubt  from  the  fact  that  during  two 
such  progressive  years  as  had  passed  since  he 
wrote  the  piece  he  had  outgrown  his  work,^ 
Felix  seems  to  have  so  far  lost  interest  in  it  as 
not  to  press  for  another  performance.  The  music 
was  published  complete  in  pianoforte  score  by 
Laue,  of  Berlin,  in  1828. 

A  nature  so  keenly  sensitive  as  his  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  pass  with  impunity  through 
such  worries  as  attended  the  production  of  the 
opera.  He  was  so  sincere  and  honest  that  the 
sneers  of  the  press  irritated  him  unduly.  A 
year  before  (in  1826)  he  had  vented  his  feelings 
in  some  lines  which  will  be  new  to  most 
readers : — 


Sehnlbt  d«r  Kompontsto  mist. 

BehUf«rt  er  ana  eiu ; 
Sohralbt  d«r  KomponiaU  froh, 

lit  ar  *n  gemdn ; 

Sehreibt  dcr  Kovnponlste  l»iiff, 
lat  w  saw  Krbu-men ; 

Bohnibi  ein  Kouponisto  kvn, 
KMXtn  man  nlcht  arwarmen. 

Sohralbt  atn  Kompoolat*  klar. 

lat's  eln  armer  Tropf ; 
Sehraibt  «ln  KomponlaU  tiaf 

Bappalt'a  Ihm  im  Kopf. 

Sehrelb'  ar  alao  wla  ar  will, 

Kainam  ataht  aa  an, 
Daram  aehralb'  aln  Komponlat 

Wla  ar  will  ond  kann.* 


If  tha  artUt  cnvaly  writao. 

To  slaap  it  will  b^alla. 
If  the  artiat  gaily  wrttaa. 

It  la  a  volgar  atyla. 

If  tha  artiat  writaa  at  langth. 
How  aad  hia  haarara'  lot  i 

If  tha  arUat  briefly  writaa. 
No  man  will  oara  ona  ]ot. 

If  an  artiat  simplr  writaa. 

A  Awl  ha'a  aald  to  be. 
If  an  artiat 


'  an  artiat  deeply  writaa. 
He 'a  mad ;  tia  plain  to  aea. 

In  whataoavar  way  he  writaa 
He  oaDt  pleaae  erary  man ; 

Tharafora  let  an  artiat  write 
How  he  llkaa  and  can. 

But  on  the  present  occasion  the  annoyance  was 
too  deep  to  be  thrown  off  by  a  joke.  It  did  in 
&ct  for  a  time  seriously  affect  his  health  and 
spirits,  and  probably  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  dislike  of  the  officialism  and  pretension, 
the  artists  and  institutions,  the  very  soil  and 
situation  of  Berlin,  which  so  curiously  pervades 
his  letters  whenever  he  touches  on  that  city.' 
His  depression  was  increased  by  the  death  of  an 
old  friend,  named  Hanstein,  who  was  carried  off 
this  spring,  and  beside  whose  deathbed  Felix 
composed  the  well-known  Fugue  in  £  minor  for 
pianoforte  (op.  35,  No.  1).  The  chorale  in  the 
major,  which  forms  the  climax  of  the  fugue,  is 
intended,  as  we  are  told  on  good  authority,  to 
express  his  friend's  release.^  But  Felix  was  too 
young  and  healthy,  and  his  nature  too  eager, 
to  allow  him  to  remain  in  despondency.  A 
sonata  in  B  flat  for  pf.  (afterwards  published 
as  op.  106)  is  dated  May  81,  1827  ;  and  on 
Whitsunday,  June  3,  we  find  him  at  Sakrow, 
near  Potsdam,  the  property  of  his  friend  Magnus, 
composing  the  charming  Lied,  '  Ist  es  wahr  I ' 
which  within  a  few  months  he  employed  to 


1  '  For  Ood'a  aake,  do  not  let  my  old  ain  of  Caaaeho'a  Wedding  be 
itlrred  up  again!'  (Letter  to  Wm.  Bartholomew,  July  17.  1843. 
Folko,  217.)    In  the  aarae  manner  in  1885  he  proteeta  to  Mra.  Voigt 


agalnat  the  performance  of  hia  C  minor  Symphony— at  leaat  wlthoat 
ine  explanation  that  it  waa  written  by  a  boy  of  barely  fifteen. 
UcAf  Arfe<e,  ton  FUtx  Mmd*U$ohn'BarthotdM.  Leipaig.  1871.  p.  SO.) 

<  Written  for  hia  mother'e  birthday,  Mardi  IS.  1838.  See  r«*er 
Land  una  Jfeer.  1873.  No.  86.  p.  702. 

*  See  the  two  letten  to  Verkeniaa.  Aogoat  14  and  23. 1841 ;  alao 
one  to  Hlller.  Manh  85. 1848  (B.  p.  207).  and  Imr  more  atnmclj  in 
aaany  aa  uupabliahed  letter.  *  Sek.  p.  818a. 


advantage  in  hia  string  quartet  in  A  minor 
(op.  13).  Meantime —on  May  2,  1826— he 
had  entered  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  his 
tutor  Heyse  was  now  a  profeesor.  For  his 
matriculation  essay  he  sent  in  a  translation  in 
verse  of  the  Andria  of  Terence,  which  primarily 
served  as  a  birthday  present  to  his  mother 
(March  15).^  This  translation  was  published  in 
a  volume,  with  a  preface  and  essay,  and  a 
version  of  the  ninth  Satire  of  Horace,  by  Heyse." 
Mendelssohn's  translation  has  been  examined 
by  an  eminent  English  scholar,  who  reports 
that  as  a  version  it  is  precise  and  faithful, 
exceedingly  literal,  and  corresponding  closely 
with  the  original  both  in  rhythm  and  metre, 
while  its  language,  as  far  as  an  Englishman 
may  judge  of  Gennan,  is  quite  worthy  of  repre- 
senting the  limpid  Latin  of  Terence.  Professor 
Munro  also  points  out  that  as  this  was  the  first 
attempt  in  Germany  to  render  Terence  in  his 
own  metres,  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  set 
the  example  to  the  scholars  who  have  since  that 
date,  as  a  rule,  translated  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  other  kindred  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in 
the  original  metres.  It  was  by  no  means  his 
first  attempt  at  verse ;  for  a  long  mock-heroic 
of  the  year  1820  has  been  preserved,  called  the 
'  Paphleis,'  in  three  cantos,  occupied  with  the 
adventures  of  his  brother  Paul  (Paphlos),  full 
of  slang  and  humour,  and  in  hexameters. 

Whether  Felix  went  through  the  regular 
university  course  or  not,  does  not  appear,  but 
no  doubt  the  proceeding  was  a  systematic 
one,  and  he  certainly  attended  several  classes, 
amongst  them  those  of  Hegel, ^  and  took  especial 
pleasure  in  the  lectures  of  the  great  Carl  Bitter 
on  geography.  Of  his  notes  of  these,  two  folio 
volumes,  closely  written  in  a  hand  like  copper- 
plate and  dated  1827  and  1628,  still  exist 
Italian  he  was  probably  familiar  with  before 
he  went  to  Italy  ;  and  in  later  years  he  knew  it 
so  thoroughly  as  to  be  able  to  translate  into 
German  verse  the  very  crabbed  sonnets  of  Dante, 
Boccaccio,  Ceoco  Angiolieri,  and  Cino,  for  his 
uncle  Joseph  in  1840.^  Landscape  drawing,  in 
which  he  was  ultimately  to  excel  so  greatly,  he 
had  already  worked  at  for  several  years.  For 
mathematics  he  had  neither  taste  nor  capacity, 
and  Schubring  pathetically  describes  the  im- 
possibility of  maJcing  him  comprehend  how  the 
pole-star  could  be  a  guide  in  travelling. 

The  change  into  the  new  house  was  a  great 
event  in  the  ^mily  life.  Felix  began  gymnastics, 
and  became  a  very  great  proficient  in  them.  He 
also  learned  to  ride,  and  to  swim,  and  with  him 
learning  a  thing  meant  practising  it  to   the 

•  BeKp>  808a. 
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utmost,  and  getting  all  the  enjoyment  and 
advantage  that  oould  be  extracted  from  it.  He 
was  a  great  dancer,  now  and  for  many  years 
after.  Billiards  he  played  brilliantly.  Skating 
was  the  one  outdoor  exercise  which  he  did  not 
succeed  in — ^he  oould  not  stand  the  oold.  The 
garden  was  a  vast  attraction  to  their  friends, 
and  Boeeia  (a  kind  of  bowls)  was  the  favourite 
game  under  the  old  chestnut-trees  which  over- 
shadowed the  central  alloy.  The  laige  rooms 
also  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  music  and  to 
the  mixed  society  which  now  flocked  to  the 
house  more  than  ever.  We  hear  of  Rahel  and 
Vamhagen,  Bettina,  Heine,  Holtei,  Lindblad, 
Steifens,  Gans,  Marx,  Kugler,  Droysen ;  of 
Humboldt,  W.  Muller,^  Hegel  (for  whom  alone 
a  card- table  was  provided),  and  other  intellectual 
and  artistic  persons,  famous,  or  to  be  famous 
afterwards.  Young  people,  too,  there  were  in 
troops ;  the  life  was  free,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  delightful,  wholesome,  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able time.  Among  the  features  of  the  garden 
life  was  a  newspaper,  which  in  summer  was 
called  O^arten-20i^i<^ ('The Garden  Times');  in 
winter  Thee-  und  Sdviuezeitung  ('Tea  and  Snow 
Times ').  It  appearrip  have  been  edited  by  Felix 
and  Marx,  but  all  comers  were  free  to  contribute, 
for  which  purpose  pens,  ink,  and  paper  lay  in 
one  of  the  summer-houses.  Nor  was  it  confined 
to  the  younger  part  of  the  society,  but  grave 
personages,  like  Humboldt  and  Zelter  even,  did 
not  disdain  to  add  their  morsel  of  fun  or  satire. 
In  all  this  brilliant  interchange  of  art,  science, 
and  literature,  Felix,  even  at  this  early  date, 
was  the  prominent  figure.  It  was  now  as  it 
was  all  through  his  life.  When  he  entered  the 
room  every  one  was  anxious  to  speak  to  him. 
Women  of  double  his  age  made  love  to  him, 
and  men,  years  afterwards,  recollected  the  even- 
ings they  had  spent  with  him,  and  treasured 
«very  word  that  fell  from  his^lips.*  One  who 
knew  him  well  at  this  time,  but  afterwards  broke 
with  him,  speaks  of  the  separation  as  'a  draught 
of  wormwood,  the  bitter  taste  of  which  remained 
for  years.*' 

llie  latter  half  of  August  and  the  whole  of 
September  (1827)  were  passed  in  a  tour  with 
Magnus  and  Heydemann^  through  the  Harz 
mountains  to  Baden-Baden  (where  his  amusing 
adventures  must  be  read  in  his  letters  in  F.M.), 
and  thence  by  Heidelberg,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Thibaut^  and  his  old  Italian 
music,  to  Frankfort.  At  Frankfort  he  saw 
Schelble  and  Hiller,  and  delighted  them  with 
his  new  A  minor  string  quartet  (op.  18) — not 
then  fully  written  down  ;  and  also  with  the 
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'  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  overture,  which 
although  a  year  old  was  still  new  to  the  world. 

The  annoyance  about  *  Camacho '  had  vanished 
with  the  tour,  and  Felix  could  now  treat  the 
story  as  a  joke,  and  take  off  the  principal  persons 
concerned.  The  A  minor  quartet  (op.  IS)  was 
completed  directly  after  his  return  home,  and 
is  dated  *  Berlin,  Oct.  26,  1827.'  Of  further 
compositions  this  year  we  know  only  of  the 
beautiful  fugue  in  £  flat  for  strings  (on  his 
favourite  old  ecclesiastical  subject),  which  after 
his  death  was  published  as  the  last  movement 
of  op.  81.  It  is  dated  «  Berlin,  Nov.  1,  1827.' 
Also  a  '  Tu  es  Petrus  '  for  choir  and  orohestra, 
written^  for  Fanny's  birthday  (Nov.  14),  and 
published  as  op.  111.  A  very  comic  *  Einder- 
symphonie'  for  the  Christmas  home  party, 
scored  for  the  same  orchestra  as  Haydn's,  and 
a  motet  for  four  voices  and  small  orchestra  on 
the  chorale  *  Christe  du  Lamm  Gottes,'  are 
named  by  Fanny  in  a  letter.^  Soon  after  this 
their  circle  sustained  a  loss  in  the  departure  of 
Klingemann,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
genial  of  the  set,  to  London  as  Secretary  to  the 
Hanoverian  Legation. 

During  the  winter  of  1827  Felix — Incited 
thereto  by  a  complaint  of  Schubring's,  that 
Bach  always  seemed  to  him  like  an  arith- 
metical exercise — formed  a  select  choir  of  sixteen 
voices,  who  met  at  his  house  on  Saturday  even* 
ings,  and  at  once  began  to  practise  the  Matthew 
Paasion.7  This  was  the  seed  which  blossomed 
in  the  public  performance  of  that  great  work  a 
year  later,  and  that  again  in  the  formation  of 
the  Bachgesellschaft,  and  the  publication  of  the 
B  minor  Mass  and  all  the  Church  Cantatas  and 
other  works  which  have  proved  such  mines  of 
wealth.  Long  and  complicated  as  the  Passion 
is,  he  must  have  known  it  by  heart  even  at  that 
early  date  ;  for  among  other  anecdotes  proving 
as  much,  Schubring,  who  may  be  implicitly 
believed,  relates  that  one  evening  after  accom- 
panying one  of  the  choruses  at  the  piano 
without  book,  he  said,  'at  the  twenty-third 
bar  the  sopranos  have  C  and  not  C  sharp ' ! 

March,  1828,  was  occupied  by  the  composition 
of  a  long  lyric  poem  (lyrische  Dichtung)  to  words 
by  Levezow,  for  the  Tercentenary  Festival  of 
Albert  Durer,  at  the  Singakademie  at  Berlin, 
on  April  18.^  It  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  Akademie  der  bildenden  Kiinste  und  dem 
Kiinstlervereine,  and  is  written  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  contains  fifteen 
numbers.  The  '  Trumpet  Overture '  preceded 
it  in  performance.  Felix  was  not  in  love  with  his 
task,  but  as  the  work  grew  into  shape  and  the 
rehearsals  progressed,  he  became  reconciled  to  it ; 
the  performance  was  good,  and  Fanny's  sisterly 
verdict  is  that  *  she  never  remembers  to  have 
spent  a  pleasanter  hour.'  ^  The  work  remains 
in  MS.  at  the   Singakademie  and  the  Royal 
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Library  at  Berlin,  and  hafl  probably  the  faults  of 
almost  all  snch  compositions.  Even  Beethoven 
failed  when  he  had  to  write  to  order.  Fate, 
however,  had  a  second  task  of  the  same  kind  in 
store  for  Felix,  with  some  curions  variations. 
This  time  the  cantata  was  for  a  meeting  (or,  as 
we  should  now  call  it,  a '  congress ')  of  physicians 
and  investigators  of  natural  science,  to  whom  a 
festival  was  given  by  A.  von  Humboldt  as  pre- 
sident Bellstab  wrote  the  words,  and  Felix 
was  invited  to  compose  the  music.  It  contains 
seven  numbers  for  solo  and  chorus.  Owing  to 
a  whim  of  Humboldt's  the  chorus  was  confined 
to  men's  voices,  and  the  orchestra  to  clarinets, 
horns,  trumpets  violoncellos,  and  basses.  The 
thing  came  off  in  September  ;  but  no  ladies — 
not  even  Fanny — ^were  admitted,  no  report  is 
given  in  the  musical  paper  ;  and  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  it  in  the  MS.  Catalogue  the  autograph 
has  probably  vanished.  Chopin  was  present 
at  the  sitting  of  the  congress,  and  saw  Mendels- 
sohn with  Spontini  and  Zelter ;  but  his 
modesty  kept  him  from  introducing  himself, 
and  their  acquaintance  was  put  off  to  a  later 
date.i 

Felix  had,  however,  during  the  summer  been 
occupied  in  a  more  congenial  task  than  such 
pUces  (C occasion  as  these,  viz.  in  the  composition 
of  the  Overture  to  Goethe's  *Calm  sea  and 
prosperous  voyage,'  on  which  we  find  him  em- 
ployed in  June  (1828).  Fanny  gives  us  the  in- 
teresting information  that  he  especially  avoided 
the  form  of  an  Overture  with  Introduction,  and 
wished  his  work  to  stand  as  two  companion 
pictures. '  She  mentions  also  his  having  written 
pianoforte  pieces  at  this  time,  including  some 
'Lieder  ohne  Worte*  (a  title  not  destined  to 
come  before  the  world  for  some  years)  and  a 
great  Antiphona  and  Responsorium  for  four 
dioirs,  'Hora  est,'  etc.,  which  still  remains 
in  MS. 

For  Christmas  he  wrote  a  second  Einder- 
symphonie,  which  delighted  every  one  so  much 
that  it  had  to  be  repeated  on  the  spot.^  He 
also  re-scored  Handel's  'Acis  and  Galatea,'  and 
the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  at  Zelter's  desire,  for 
the  use  of  the  Singakademie.^  They  have 
since  been  published,  but  are  not  satisfactory 
specimens  of  such  work.  He  also  wrote  the 
Variations  in  D  for  pf.  and  violoncello  (op.  17), 
dated  'Jan.  30,  1829,'  and  dedicated  to  his 
brother  Paul,  who  was  more  than  a  fair  violon- 
cello player.  The  'Calm  sea  and  prosperous 
voyage'  was  finished,  or  finished  as  nearly  as 
any  score  of  Mendelssohn's  can  be  said  to  have 
been  finished,  before  it  was  publicly  per- 
formed and  had  received  those  innumerable 
corrections  and  alterations  and  afterthoughts, 
which  he  always  gave  his  works,  and  which  in 
some  instances  caused  the  delay  of  their  appear- 
ance for  years — ^which  in  fact  prevented  the 
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appeamnoe  of  the  Italian  Sympbonj  tiU  his 
removal  made  any  further  revision  impoflaible. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  basis  of  the 
work  was  fiirnished  by  the  visit  to  Dobberan. 
A  MS.  letter  from  that  place  to  Fanny  (July 
27,  1824)  gives  her  an  account  of  the  sea  in 
the  two  conditions  in  which  it  is  depicted  in 
the  overture.* 

Felix's  little  choir  had  steadily  oontinned 
their  practice  of  the  Passion,  and  the  better 
tliey  knew  the  mighty  work  the  more  ni^nt 
became  their  desire  for  a  public  performance 
by  the  Singakademie  (800  to  400  voices)  under 
Felix's  own  care.  Apart  from  the  difficulties 
of  the  music,  with  its  double  choruses  and 
double  orchestra,  two  main  obstacles  appeared 
to  lie  in  the  way — the  opposition  of  Zelter  as 
head  of  the  Akademie,  and  the  apathy  of  the 
public  Felix,  for  one,  '  utterly  disbelieved '  in 
the  possibility  of  overcoming  either,*  and  with 
him  were  his  parents  and  Marx,  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  house  was  great.  Against  him,  in 
this  opinion,  were  Devrient,  Schubring,  Bauer, 
and  one  or  two  other  enthusiasts.  At  length 
Devrient  and  Felix  determined  to  go  and  beard 
Zelter  in  his  den.  They  encountered  a  few  rough 
words,  but  their  enthusiasm  gained  the  day. 
Zelter  yielded,  and  allowed  Felix  to  condact  the 
rehearsals  of  the  Singakademie.^  The  principal 
solo  singers  of  the  Opera  at  once  gave  in  their 
adhesion  ;  the  rehearsals  began ;  Felix's  tact, 
skill,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  music 
carried  everything  before  them,  and  the  public 
flocked  to  the  rehearsals.  On  Wednesday, 
March  11,  1829,  the  first  performance  of  the 
Passion  took  place  since  the  death  of  Bach ; 
every  ticket  was  taken,  and  a  thousand  people 
were  turned  awayfrom  the  doors.  Thus  in  Felix's 
own  words  (for  once  and  once  only  alluding  to 
his  descent)  *it  was  an  actor  and  a  Jew  who 
restored  this  great  Christian  work  to  the  people.** 
There  was  a  second  performance  under  Felix  on 
Bach's  birthday,  March  21.  It  is  probable  that 
these  successes  did  not  add  to  Felix's  popularity 
with  the  musicians  of  Berlin.  Whether  it  was 
his  age,  his  manner,  his  birth,  the  position  held 
by  his  family,  or  whatever  else,  certain  it  is  that 
he  was  at  this  time  in  some  way  under  a  cloud. 
He  had  so  far  quarrelled  with  the  Royal  Orchestra 
that  they  refused  to  be  conducted  by  him,  and 
concerts  at  which  his  works  were  given  were 
badly  attended.!^ 

Paganini  made  his  first  appearance  in  Berlin 
this  month  (March),  gave  four  concerts,  and 
bewitched  the  Berliners  as  he  did  every  one 
else.*®  He  very  soon  found  his  way  to  the 
Leipziger  Strasse.^^  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  he  heard   the  Passion,   and   if,   like 

*  'SomcUmaa  It  Has  M  imooth  u  a  mirror,  without  w&tm, 
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Boflsini,  some  yean  later,  he  professed  himself 
a  convert  to  Bach. 

Whistling's  Hdfidbueh  shows  that  hy  the  end 
of  this  year  (1829)  Felix  had  published  his  three 
pf.  quartets ;  the  Sonata  for  pf.  and  yn.  ;  the 
Gapriccio  for  pf.  (op.  5) ;  the  Sonata  for  pf. 
Bolo  ;  the  '  Wedding  of  Gamacho ' ;  and  the  first 
two  books  of  Songs.  The  dedications  of  these 
throw  an  interesting  light  on  some  things.  The 
pf.  quartets  are  inscribed  respectively  to  Prince 
A.  Badzivil  (a  friend  of  the  family,  who  was 
present  at  the  first  performance  of  *  Die  Beiden 
Padagogen'  at  the  Neue  Promenade),  Zelter, 
and  Goethe ;  the  violin  sonata  (op.  4)  to  Eduard 
Ritz,  Felix's  favourite  violin  player ;  and  the 
seven  Gharactenstic  pf.  pieces  (op.  7)  to  Lud- 
wig  Beiger,  his  pianoforte  teacher.  The  rest 
have  no  dedications. 

The  engagement  of  Fanny  Mendelssohn  to 
William  Hensel  the  painter,  of  Berlin,  took 
place  on  Jan.  22,  1829,  in  the  middle  of  the 
excitement  about  the  Passion  ;  and  on  April  10 
Felix  started  for  England.  He  was  now 
twenty.  His  age,  the  termination  of  his  liability 
to  military  service,^  the  friction  just  alluded  to 
between  himself  and  the  musical  world  of  Berlin 
— all  things  invited  him  to  travel,  and  Zelter  ' 
was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  it  was  good  for 
him  to  leave  home  for  a  time.  Hitherto  also 
he  had  worked  without  fee  or  reward.  He  was 
now  to  prove  that  he  could  make  his  living 
by  music  ^  But  more  than  this  was  involved. 
His  visit  to  England  was  the  first  section  of  a 
long  journey,^  planned  by  the  care  and  sagacity 
of  his  father,  and  destined  to  occupy  the  next 
three  years  of  his  life.  In  this  journey  he  was 
'  closely  to  examine  the  various  countries,  and 
to  fix  on  one  in  which  to  live  and  work  ;  to 
make  his  name  and  abilities  known,  so  that 
where  he  settled  he  should  not  be  received  as  a 
stranger ;  and  lastly  to  employ  his  good  fortune 
in  life,  and  the  liberality  of  his  father,  in  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  future  efforts.'^  The 
journey  was  thus  to  be  to  him  what  the  artistic 
tour  of  other  musicians  had  been  to  them  ;  but 
with  the  important  difference,  resulting  from 
lus  fortunate  position  in  life,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  his  musical  reputation  was  not  the 
exclusive  object,  but  that  his  journey  was  to 
give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  form 
his  character  and  manners.  Music  had  not 
been  adopted  as  a  profession  for  Felix  without 
much  hesitation,  and  resistance  on  the  part  of 
some  of  his  relations,  and  his  father  was  wisely 
resolved  that  in  so  doing  nothing  should  be 
sacrificed  in  the  general  culture  and  elevation 
of  his  son.  The  reason  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  a  young  Scotch  student  for  going  to 
Oxford,    <To  improve  myself,   and   to  m&ke 
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friends,'  was  Mendelssohn's  motto,  not  only 
during  his  grand  tour  but  throughout  his  career. 

It  was  their  first  serious  parting.  His  father 
and  Rebecka  accompanied  him  to  Hambuig. 
The  boat  (the  AUwood)  left  on  the  Saturday 
evening  before  Easter  Sunday,  April  18,  and  it 
was  not  till  noon  on  Tuesday,  the  21st,  that 
he  reached  the  Gustom  House,  London.  The 
passage  was  a  veiy  bad  one,  the  engines  broke 
down,  and  Mendelssohn  lay  insensible  for  the 
whole  of  Sunday  and  Monday.  He  was  welcomed 
on  landing  by  Elingemann  and  Moscheles,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  then  numbered  103, 
Great  Portland  Street,  w^ere  his  landlord  was 
Heinke,  a  German  ironmonger.^ 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  musical  season,  and 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival  Malibran  made 
her  first  reappearance  at  the  Opera,  as  Desde- 
mona.  His  account  of  her,  with  other  letters 
describing  this  period,  will  be  found  in  Die 
Familie  Menddssohn  (i.  214-294),  in  Devrient's 
lUcollecHonSf  [and  in  Letters  of  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn to  Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles  (1888)]. 
Other  singers  in  London  at  that  time  were 
Sontag,  Pbaroni,  Mme.  Stockhausen,  and  Don- 
zelli ;  also  Velluti,  the  castrate,  a  strange  survival 
of  the  ancient  world,  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  in  connection  with  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy.  De  B^riot  and  Madame  Dulcken 
were  among  the  players.  F^tis,  too,  was  in 
London  with  the  object  of  delivering  his  lectures 
(of  which  only  one  was  given)  on  *  La  musique 
i  la  port^  de  tout  le  monde,'  in  French,  to 
English  audiences.  Felix  was  much  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moscheles,  and  there  met  Neukomm, 
with  whom,  in  everything  but  his  music,  he 
sympathised  warmly. 

His  first  appearance  before  an  English  audience 
was  at  the  Philharmonic  Goncert  (then  held  in 
the  Argyll  Rooms,  at  the  upper  end  of  Regent 
Street,  where  No.  246  now  stands),  on  Monday 
evening.  May  25,  when  he  conducted  his 
Symphony  in  G  minor.  Old  John  Gramer  '  led 
him  to  the  piano,  as  if  he  were  a  young  lady. '  ^ 
The  applause  was  immense,  and  the  Scherzo 
(scored  by  him  from  his  Octet  for  this  occasion, 
in  place  of  the  original  Minuet  and  Trio)  was 
obstinately  encored  against  his  wish.^  How 
deeply  he  felt  the  warmth  of  his  reception  may 
be  seen  from  his  letter  to  the  Society.*  He 
published  the  symphony  with  a  dedication  to  the 
Philharmonic,  1®  and  they  on  their  part  elected 
him  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  on 
Nov.  29,  1829.  It  was  thus  an  English  body 
which  gave  him  his  first  recognition  as  a 
composer.  ^^   The  simple  applause  of  London  had 

*  The  oom«r  of  BldlnghoiiM  Strcety  new  and  ainoe  1866  nvmliered 
79.  [The  house  vu  rebuilt  In  1904 ;  a  photofniph  of  it.  taken  before 
the  rebnilding,  wiU  be  found  in  MiuUal  BemnU  in  London,  ^ 
P.  a^Edwarde  (IflM).  p.  A    See  alw  the  MutUsal  TtntM,  Dee.  ISMl 
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wiped  out  the  sneers  and  miBandeiBtandings  of 
Berlin.  ThiB  he  never  forgot:  it  recurs  through- 
out his  correspondence,  and  animates  his  account 
of  his  latest  visits  to  us.  Near  the  close  of  his 
life  he  spoke  of  it  as  '  having  lifted  a  stone  from 
his  heart '  ^  The  English  had  much  to  learn, 
and  he  could  laugh  heartily  at  them ;  but  at 
least  they  loved  him  and  his  music,  and  were 
quite  in  earnest  in  their  appreciation.^  Five 
days  afterwards,  on  the  30th,  at  2  p.m.,  he 
appeared  again  in  the  Argyll  Rooms  at  what 
is  vaguely  called  in  the  Times  of  June  1,  *  The 
fourth  grand  concert.'  He  played  the  Concert- 
stiick  of  Weher — as  the  same  journal  informs 
us — *  with  no  music  before  him.'  A  charming 
letter,'  equal  to  any  in  the  whole  collection 
for  its  gaiety  and  bright  humour,  describes  his 
coming  to  the  rooms  early  to  try  the  piano — 
a  new  Clementi — and  his  losing  himself  in  ex- 
temporising till  he  was  recalled  by  finding  that 
the  audience  were  taking  their  seats.  Two 
other  concerts  must  be  mentioned : — one  by 
Drouet,  the  flute-player,  on  Midsummer  Night, 
at  which,  most  appropriately,  the  Overture  to 
the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  was  given,  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  and  he  himself  played 
the  £  flat  Concerto  of  Beethoven.  After  the 
concert  the  score  of  the  overture  was  left  in  the 
hackney  coach  by  Attwood,  and  lost.^  On 
Mendelssohn's  hearing  of  it,  he  said,  'Never 
mind,  I  will  make  another.'  He  did,  and  on 
comparing  it  with  the  parts  no  variations  were 
found.  The  other  concert  on  July  13  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  from  the  floods  in 
Silesia.^  At  this  the  Overture  was  repeated, 
and  Felix  and  Moscheles  played  (for  the  first 
and  only  time  in  England)  a  Concerto  by  the 
former  for  two  Pianofortes  and  Orchestra,  in  E.' 
All  this  was  a  brilliant  beginning,  as  far  as 
compositions  went ;  it  placed  him  in  the  best 
possible  position  before  the  musical  society  of 
London,  but  it  did  not  do  much  to  solve  the 
question  of  livelihood,  since  the  only  commission 
which  we  hear  of  his  receiving,  and  which 
delighted  him  hugely,  he  was  compelled  for 
obvious  reasons  to  decline,  viz.  a  festival  hymn 
for  Ceylon  for  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  natives  ! — an  idea  so  comical  that  he 
says  it  had  kept  him  laughing  inwardly  for  two 
days.^  A  MS.  letter  of  this  time  (dated  June 
7)  is  signed  *  Composer  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon.' 
But  he  found  time  for  other  things  besides 
music  ;  for  the  House  of  Commons,  and  picture 
galleries,  and  balls  at  Devonshire  House  and 
Lansdowne  House,  and  so  many  other  parties, 
that  the  good  people  at  home  took  fright  and 

1  LeiUr  to  Mm6b  Jcniqr  Und-GoldacfamidL 
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thought  he  was  giving  up  mnno  for  society,  and 
would  become  a  drawing-room  ornament.*  The 
charm  of  hit  manner  and  his  entire  BimpUcitj 
took  people  captive,  and  he  laid  a  good  founda- 
tion ihia  year  for  the  time  to  come. 

An  amusing  little  picture  of  himself  and  his 
friends  Rosen  and  Miihlenfeld,  coming  home 
late  from  a  state  dinner  given  by  the  Prussian 
Ambassador,  buying  three  German  saoaages,  and 
then  finding  a  quiet  street  in  which  to  devour 
them,  with  a  three -part  song  and  peals  of 
laughter  between  the  mouthfuls,  shows  how 
gaily  life  went  on  outside  the  concert-room.' 

At  length  the  musical  season  was  over.  Felix 
and  Klingemann  left  London  about  July  21,  and 
stopping  at  York  (28rd)  and  Durham  (24th), ^* 
were  in  Edinburgh  by  the  28th.  ^^  On  the  29th 
they  were  present  at  the  annual  competition  of 
Highland  Pipers  in  the  Theatre  BoyaL  ^^  On  the 
80th,  before  leaving  '  the  grey  metropolis  of  the 
north,'  they  went  over  Holyrood  Palace,  saw  the 
traditional  scene  of  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and 
the  chapel,  with  the  altar  at  which  Mary  wss 
crowned  standing'  open  to  the  sky,  and  surrounded 
with  grass  and  ivy,  and  everything  ruined  and 
decayed ' :  '  and  I  think,'  he  continues,  '  that  I 
found  there  the  beginning  of  my  Scotch  Sym- 
phony.' The  passage  which  he  then  wrote 
down  was  the  first  sixteen  bars  of  the  Introduc- 
tion, which  recurs  at  the  end  of  the  first  move- 
ment, and  thus  forms,  as  it  were,  the  motto  of 
the  work.^ 

From  Edinburgh  they  went  to  Abbotsford, 
and  thence  by  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dunkeld,  to 
Blair- Atholl ;  then  on  foot  by  Fort- William  to 
Tobermory,  sketching  and  writing  enormous 
letters  at  every  step.  On  the  way  they  visited 
Fingal's  Cave,  and  Felix,  writing  'auf  einer 
Hebride ' — «on  one  of  the  Hebrides ' — August  7, 
gives  twenty  bars  of  music,  *  to  show  how  extra- 
ordinarily the  place  afliscted  me. '  These  twenty 
bars,^*  an  actual  inspiration,  are  virtually 
identical  with  the  opening  of  the  wonderful 
Overture  which  bears  the  name  of  'Hebrides' 
or  'Fingal's  Cave.'  Then  came  Glasgow,  and 
then  Liverpool.  At  Liverpool  they  went  over 
a  new  American  liner  called  the  Napoleon,  and 
Felix,  finding  a  Broad  wood  piano  in  the  saloon, 
sat  down  to  it  and  played  for  himself  and  his 
friend  the  first  movement  of  Fanny's  *  Easter- 
Sonata  ' — whatever  that  may  have  been.  Home 
was  always  in  his  thoughts.  Then  to  Holyhead 
for  Ireland,  but  the  weather  was  dreadful.  He 
says :  *  Yesterday  was  a  good  day,  for  I  was 
only  wet  through  three  times.*  So  he  turned 
back  to  Liverpool,  there  said  good-bye  to  Klinge- 
mann, and  went  on  by  Chester  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  a  mining  engineer,  at  Coed-du 
near  Holywell.  Here  he  remained  for  some  daySi 
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seeing  a  very  pleasant  side  of  English  country 
life,  and  making  an  indelible  impression  on  his 
hosts  ;  and  here  he  composed  the  three  piano- 
forte pieces  which  form  op.  16,  the  first  of  which 
in  key,  tempo,  and  melody,  closely  resembles 
the  introduction  to  the  Scotch  Symphony.^  The 
following  letter,  written  after  his  death  by 
a  member  of  the  Taylor  family,'  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  clever,  genial,  gay,  and  yet  serious, 
nature  of  the  man  at  this  happy  time  of  life  : — 

It  was  in  the  year  1829  that  we  first  became  aoqiiainted 
with  llr.  Mendelssohn.  He  was  introduced  to  us  by  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Austin,  who  had  well  known  his  cousin 
Professor  Mendelssohn,  at  Bonn.  He  visited  ua  early 
in  the  season  in  Bedford  Row,  but  our  real  friendship 
began  at  Coed-da,  which  was  a  house  near  Mold  in  Flint- 
shire, rented  for  many  years  by  my  father,  Mr.  John 
Taylor. 

Mr.  Mendelssohn  came  down  there  to  spend  a  little 
time  with  as,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Bngland  and 
Scotland.  My  &ther  and  mother  received  him  kindly, 
as  they  did  everybody,  but  his  arrival  created  no  parti- 
cular sensation,  as  many  strangers  came  to  our  house  to 
see  the  mines  under  my  Ikther's  management,  and 
foreigners  were  often  welcomed  there.  Soon,  however. 
we  began  to  find  that  a  most  accomplished  mind  had 
eomeamongus,  quick  to  observe,  delicate  to  distinguish. 
There  was  a  little  shyness  about  him,  great  modesty. 
We  knew  little  about  his  music,  but  the  wonder  of  it 
grew  upon  us ;  and  I  remember  one  night  when  my 
two  sisters  and  I  went  to  our  rooms  how  we  began  .saying 
to  each  other  '  Surely  this  must  be  a  man  of  genius.  .  .  . 
We  can't  be  mistaken  about  the  music ;  never  did  we 
hear  any  one  play  so  before.  Tet  we  know  the  best 
London  musicians.  Surely  by  and  by  we  shall  hear 
that  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  is  a  great  name  in  the 
world.* 

My  fiither's  birthday  happened  while  Mr.  Mendelssohn 
was  with  us.  There  was  a  grand  expedition  to  a  distant 
mine,  up  among  the  hills ;  a  tent  carried  up  there,  a 
dinner  to  the  miners.  We  had  speeches  and  health- 
drinkingB.  and  Mendelssohn  threw  himself  into  the 
whole  thing,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  us.  He  interested 
himself  in  hearing  about  the  condition  and  way  of  life 
of  the  Welsh  miners.  Nothing  was  lost  upon  him.  A 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  my  brother  John  just  after  he 
left  Coed-du,  charmingly  describes  the  impressions  he 
carried  away  of  that  country.  Sometimes  he  would  ffo 
out  sketching  with  us  girls,  sitting  down  very  serious! v 
to  draw,  but  making  the  greatest  fun  of  attempts  which 
he  considered  to  be  unsuccessful.  One  figure  of  a  Welsh 
girl  he  imagined  to  be  like  a  camel,  and  she  was  called 
uie  camel  accordingly.  Though  he  scorned  his  own 
drawings,  he  had  the  genuine  artist-feeling,  and  great 
love  for  pictures.  I  need  not  say  how  deeply  he  entered 
into  the  Deauty  of  the  hills  and  the  woods.  His  way  of 
representing  them  was  not  with  the  pencQ ;  but  in  the 
evenings  his  improvised  music  would  show  what  he  had 
observed  or  felt  in  the  past  day.  The  piece  called  '  The 
Blviilet,'  which  he  wrote  at  that  time  for  my  sister  Susan 
will  show  what  I  mean ;  it  was  a  recollection  of  a  real 
actual  rivulet* 

We  observed  how  natural  ol^ects  seemed  to  suggest 
music  to  him.  There  was  In  my  sister  Honora'a  garden 
a  pretty  creeping  plant,  new  at  that  time,  covered  with 
little  tmmpet-like  flowers.^  He  was  struck  with  it,  and 
played  for  her  the  music  which  (h»  said)  the  fitiries  might 
play  on  those  trumpets.  When  he  wrote  out  the  piece 
(called  a  Oapriccio  in  E  minor)  he  drew  a  little  branch 
of  that  flower  all  up  the  margin  of  the  pap^r. 

The  piece  (an  Andante  and  Allegro)  which  Mr.  Mendels- 
sohn wrote  for  me,  was  suggested  by  the  sight  of  a  bunch 
of  carnations  and  roBes.B   The  carnations  that  year  were 

1  Boih  AUagitM  an  in  6^  ftnd  the  Andante  larepMladat  tboend 
olmA.    TlMi>l«»U  dated' Coed-du.  Smt  4.' P829). 
*  MlH  Anne  Taylor,  afterwmrda  Mn.  Wonley. 
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very  fine  with  us.  He  liked  them  best  of  all  the  flowers, 
and  would  have  one  often  in  his  button-liole.6  We  found 
he  intended  the  arpeggio  passages  in  that  compotdtion 
as  a  reminder  of  tlie  sweet  scent  of  the  flower  rising  up. 

Mr.  Mendelssohn  was  not  a  bit '  sentimental,'  though 
he  had  so  much  sentiment.  Nobody  ei\}oyed  tan  more 
than  he,  and  his  laughing  was  the  most  joyous  that  could 
be.  One  evening  in  hot  summer  we  staid  in  the  wood 
above  our  house  later  than  usual.  We  had  been  building 
a  house  of  fir  branches  in  Susan's  garden  up  in  the  wood. 
We  made  a  fire,  a  Utile  way  ofl'it,  in  a  thicket  among  the 
trees,  Mendelssohn  helping  with  the  utmost  xeal.  drag- 
ging up  more  and  more  wood ;  we  tired  ourselves  with  our 
merry  work  ;  we  sat  down  round  our  fire,  the  smoke 
went  off,  the  ashes  were  glowing,  it  began  to  get  dark, 
but  we  did  not  like  to  leave  our  bonfire.  *  If  we  had 
but  some  music,'  Mendelssohn  said ;  '  could  any  one  get 
something  to  play  on  ? '  Then  my  brother  recollected 
that  we  were  near  the  gardmer's  cottage,  and  that  the 
gardener  had  a  flddle.  Off  rushed  our  bovs  to  get  the 
fiddle.  When  it  came,  it  was  the  wretchedest  thing  in 
the  world,  and  it  had  but  one  string.  Mendelssohn  took 
the  instrument  into  his  hands,  and  fell  into  fits  of  laughter 
over  It  when  he  heard  the  sounds  it  made.  His  laughter 
was  very  catching,  he  put  us  all  into  peals  of  merriment. 
But  he  somehow  afterwards  brought  beautifkil  music 
out  of  the  poor  old  flddle,  and  we  sat  listening  to  one 
strain  after  another  till  the  darkness  sent  us  home. 

My  cousin,  John  Edward  Taylor,?  was  staying  with  us 
at  that  time.  He  had  composed  an  imitation  Welsh 
air,  and  befbre  breakfast  he  was  playing  this  over,  all 
unconscious  that  Mr.  Mendelssohn  rwhose  bed-room  was 
next  the  drawing-room)  overheard  every  notei  That 
night,  when  we  had  music  as  usual,  Mr.  Mendelssohn 
sat  down  to  play.  After  an  el^^nt  prelude,  and  with 
all  possible  advantage,  John  Edward  heard  his  poor 
little  air  introduced  as  the  subject  of  the  evening.  And 
having  dwelt  upon' it,  and  adorned  it  in  every  graceful 
manner,  Mendelssohn  in  his  pretty,  playful  way,  bowing 
to  the  composer,  gave  all  the  praise  to  him. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  charm  of  his  speech  might  lie  in 
the  unusual  choice  of  words  which  he  as  a  German 
made  in  speaking  English.  He  lisped  a  little.  He  used 
an  action  of  nodding  his  head  quickly  till  the  long 
locks  of  hair  would  fall  over  his  high  forehead  with  the 
vehemence  of  his  assent  to  anything  he  liked. 

Sometimes  he  used  to  talk  very  seriously  with  my 
mother.  Seeing  that  we  brothers  and  sisters  lived 
lovingly  together  and  with  our  parents,  he  spoke  about 
this  to  my  mother,  told  her  how  he  had  known  fomillea 
where  it  was  not  so ;  and  used  the  words '  Tou  know  not 
how  happy  you  are.' 

He  was  so  tu  from  any  sort  of  pretension,  or  Itom 
making  a  favour  of  giving  his  music  to  us,  that  one 
evening  when  the  family  fjrom  a  neighbouring  house 
came  to  dinner,  and  we  had  dancing  afterwards,  tie  took 
his  turn  in  playing  quadrilles  and  waltzes  with  the 
others.  He  was  the  first  person  who  taught  us  gallop- 
ades,  and  he  first  played  us  Weber's  last  waits.  He 
enjoyed  dancing  like  any  other  young  man  of  his  age. 
He  was  then  twenty  years  old.  He  had  written  his  'Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream'  [Overture]  before  that  time. 
I  well  remember  his  playing  it.  He  left  Ooed-du  early 
in  September  1829. 

We  saw  Mr.  Mendelssohn  whenever  he  came  to 
England,  but  the  visits  he  made  to  us  in  London  have 
not  left  so  much  impression  upon  me  as  that  one  at 
Goed-du  did.  I  can,  however,  call  to  mind  a  party  at  my 
fiither's  house  in  Bedford  Row  where  he  was  present.  Sir 
George  Smart  was  there  also :  when  the  latter  was  asked 
to  play  he  said  to  my  mother.  '  No,  no,  don't  call  upon 
the  old  post-horse,  when  you  nave  a  high-mettled  voung 
racer  ac  hand.'  The  end  of  it  was  a  duet  played  by  Sir 
George  and  Mr.  Mendelssohn  together.  Our  dear  old 
master,  Mr.  Attwood,  often  met  him  at  ourhouse.  Once 
he  went  with  us  to  a  ball  at  Mr.  Attwood 's  at  Norwood. 
Returning  by  daylight  I  remember  how  Mr.  Mendels- 
sohn admired  the  view  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  early  dawn 
which  we  got  (h>m  Blackfriars  Bridge.8  But  the  happiest 
visit  to  us  was  that  one  when  he  first  brought  his 
sweet  young  wife  to  see  my  mother.     Madame  Felix 

F.M.  L  S7S.  The  antogmph  of  No.  1  Is  hMded  '  Nelken  nnd  Boaen 
in  Menge  '—Carnations  and  Bosas  in  plenty. 

*  Compare  Ma$.  L  807. 

1  A  son  of  Bdward  Tkylor.  Grasham  Professor  of  Music.  ISSS-OS. 

B  [A  faoslmtle  reprodaetlon  ol  a  penoU-drawing  by  him  of  Bt^ 
Paol'a  Ckibedral.  eta  as  seen  from  Blaelifrlan  BridBa,  forms  the 
ftoailspieoe  of  Mmtoal  EmmU  te  Lattdon.] 
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MendelMohn  ma  a  bride  then,  and  we  all  of  qb  Mid  be 
coald  not  have  found  one  more  worthy  of  himaelf.  And 
with  the  delightful  remembcanoe  of  his  happineee  then, 
I  will  end  these  fkagmentc 

His  head  was  at  this  time  fall  of  music — the 
E  flat  Violin  Quartet  (op.  12)^ ;  an  organ  piece  for 
Fanny's  wedding  ^ ;  the  Reformation  Sym^ony, 
the  Scotch  Symphony,  the  Hebrides  Overture, 
as  well  as  vocal  music,  '  of  which  he  will  say 
nothing. '  Other  subjects,  however,  occupied  even 
more  of  his  letters  than  music  Such  were  a 
private  plan  for  a  journey  to  Italy  in  company 
with  his  parents  and  Bebecka,  for  which  he 
enters  into  a  little  conspiracy  with  his  sister  ; 
and  a  scheme  for  the  celebration  of  his  parents* 
silver  wedding  (Dec.  26,  1829),  by  the  perform- 
ance of  three  operettas  (Liederspiel),  his  own 
'  Soldatenliebschaft,'  a  second  to  be  written  by 
Hensel  and  composed  by  Fanny,  and  the  third 
an  '  Idyll '  by  Klingemann  and  himself,  which 
when  once  it  entered  his  head  rapidly  took  shape, 
and  by  the  end  of  October  appears  to  have  been 
virtually  complete.* 

By  Sept.  10  he  was  again  in  London,  this 
time  at  85  Bniy  Street,  St.  James's,  Klinge- 
mann's  lodgings  *  ;  on  the  14th  he  finished  and 
signed  the  £  flat  Quartet,  and  on  the  17th  was 
thrown  from  agig  and  hurt  his  knee,  which  forced 
him  to  keep  his  bed  for  nearly  two  months,  and 
thus  to  miss  not  only  a  tour  through  Holland 
and  Belgium  with  his  father,  but  Fanny's 
wedding.  Confinement  to  bed,  however,  does 
not  prevent  his  writing  home  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  On  Sept.  22  he  ends  his  letter  with 
the  firat  phrase  of  the  Hebrides  Overture — *  aber 
zum  Wiedersehen, 


On  Oct  28  he  informs  them  that  he  is  beginning 
again  to  compose — and  so  on.  He  was  nursed 
by  Klingemann,  and  well  cared  for  by  Sir  Lewis 
and  Lady  Moller,  by  Attwood  and  Hawes  (the 
musicians),  the  Goschens,  and  others.  His  first 
drive  was  on  Nov.  6,  when  he  found  London 
*  indescribably  beautiful.'  A  week  later  he 
went  to  Norwood  to  the  Attwoods,*  then  back 
to  town  for  '  the  fourteen  happiest  days  he  had 
ever  known,'  and  on  Nov.  29  was  at  Hdtel 
Quillacq,  Calais,  on  his  road  home.  He  reached 
Berlin  to  find  the  Hensels  and  the  Devrients 
inhabiting  rooms  in  the  garden-house.  His 
lameness  still  obliged  him  to  walk  with  a  stick  ; 
but  this  did  not  impede  the  mounting  of  his 


>  /'.jr.  pp.  278,379. 280.    The  autograph  of  the  Qnartob,  In  tli«  po*. 

■•Hlon  of  Mr.  Bndorf,  ia  <Ut«l  'London,  Sept.  14 ~ 

publlahed  aa  No.  1.  it  la  thna  really  hia  eeooDd  atrti 


.  14. 18S9.' 

, itring  quartet. 

above,  p.  118.  The  quartet  waa  dedicated  to  '  B[ett]r]  Pf  iator] ' ;  but 
after  her  engagement  to  Budorf ,  Mendelnohn  reqneited  Darid  to 
alter  the  Inltiala  ('  duroh  elnen  kleinen  Federaohvana ')  to  '  B.  B.' 
B  Bekardt'a  FarMnand  Bartd,  p.  3S).    In  the  aame  letter  he  oalla 


it 'Quartet ana  8.' 
s  Fanny  h 


^nnj  henelf  wrote  the  piece  which  waa  aotnally  plajrvd  at  the 


flniahed  and  written  oat  {L.  to  Fanny.  July  SB.  1844). 

»  F.M.  i.  302^304;  Am.  p.  88.  «  f.M.  L  801. 

*  Op.  18,  No.  8,  ia  dated  '  Norwood,  Surrey,  Not.  18.'  There  la  a 
MS.  letter  from  the  lame  addraia,  Not.  IS.  The  bouae  waa  on  Beulah 
Hill.  [A  photograph  of  it  la  glren  In  MuHeal  Mamntt  in  London, 
p.  8.] 


pieoe  for  the  stiver  wedding,*  which  came  off 
with  the  greatest  saooess  on  Deo.  26,  and  dis- 
played an  amount  of  dramatic  ability  which 
excited  the  desire  of  his  friends  that  he  should 
again  write  for  the  stage.  ^  The  Liederspiel,  how- 
ever, was  not  enough  to  oocupy  him,  and  daring 
this  winter  he  composed  a  Symphony  for  the 
tercentenary  festival  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, which  was  in  preparation  for  June  25, 
1830.  This  work,  in  the  key  of  D,  is  that 
which  we  shall  often  again  refer  to  as  the  *  Re- 
formation Symphony.'  ^  He  also  wrote  the  fine 
Fantasia  in  F  sharp  minor  (op.  28)  for  pf. ,  which 
he  called  his  'Scotch  Sonata '  * — apiece  too  little 
played.  A  Chair  of  Music  was  founded  in  the 
Berlin  university  this  winter  expressly  with  a 
view  to  its  being  filled  by  Mendelssohn.  But 
on  the  offer  being  made  he  declined  it,  and  at 
his  instance  Marx  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  ^* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  right 
Nothing  probably  could  have  entirely  kept  down 
Mendelssohn's  ardour  for  composition ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  to  have  exchanged  the  career 
of  a  composer  for  that  of  a  university  teacher 
would  have  added  a  serious  burden  to  the  many 
occupations  which  already  beset  him,  besides 
forcing  him  to  exchange  a  pursuit  which  he 
loved  and  succeeded  in,  for  one  for  which  he  had 
no  turn — for  teaching  was  not  hia/orie^^ 

The  winter  was  over,  his  leg  was  well,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  resuming  his  'great 
journey '  in  its  southern  portion,  when,  at  the 
end  of  March  1830,  both  Bebecka  and  he  were 
taken  ill  with  measles.  This  involved  a  delay 
of  a  month,  and  it  was  not  till  May  13  that 
he  was  able  to  start.  ^'  His  father  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Dessau,  the  original  seat  of  the 
family,  where  he  remained  for  a  few  days  with 
his  fHend  Schubring. 

He  travelled  through  Leipzig,  Weissenfels, 
and  Naumburg,  and  reached  Weimar  on  the 
20th.  There  he  remained  a  fortnight  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  closest  intercourse  with  Goethe 
and  his  family,  playing  and  leading  what  he 
calls  a  mad  life — Heidenleben.^^  There  his 
portrait  was  taken,  which,  though  like,  'made 
him  look  vexy  sulky,'  and  a  copy  of  the  score 
of  the  Reformation  Symphony  was  made  and 
sent  to  Fanny.  On  June  3  he  took  leave  of 
Goethe  for  the  last  time,"  and  went  by  Nurem- 
berg to  Munich,  which  he  reached  on  June  6.'^ 
At  Munich  he  made  a  long  halt,  remaining  till 
the  end  of  the  month ;  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Josephine  Lang,  Delphine  Schauroth,  and  other 

*  'HetmkehrauaderFramde' (The  Betum  from  Abroad).  It  waa 
tranilated  byChorley  aa  '  Son  and  Stranger,'  and  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  July  7, 1861.  f  Otv.  p.  M. 

>  For  aome  eurlona  detalla  regarding  thia  aee  Doo.  p.  96.     Scbn- 


bring  (8086)  tella  the  aame  atorj  of  the  Trumpet  Orarture. 

~  ~     —    '    merly  in  Mr.  Sehleinitc'i  pnaeeeeton.  ia  ( 
*  Sonata  teoaaaiae.'  and  dated  '  Berlin,  Jan.  29, 1883 ' ;  but  he  played 


!"*i." 


iion.  ia  entitled 


It  at  Ooethe'a.  May  94, 1880  (A.  May  25. 1880. )        ^  Dw.  pw  98. 

11  See  a  remark  In  Hauptmana'e  Lotton  to  Haumr  (L  VSJ)  la 
reference  to  a  ainllar  attempt  In  IStt. 

K  F.M.  v.  818  (Inaoeurately  Augnat.  but  corrected  In  the  wtemA 
edition,  from  which  the  Bngliah  tranalatlon  waa  made). 

"  £.  May  96, 1880.    See  alee  letten  In  0.  *  M. 

i«  «.  A  ir.  p.  70.  u  L.  June  6, 1880 
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interesting  peisons,  and  was  fSted  to  an  extra- 
ordinary extent^ — 'several  parties  every  evening, 
and  more  pianoforte  playing  than  I  ever  recollect' 
— all  which  most  be  read  in  the  letter  of  Marx, 
and  in  his  own  delightful  pages.'  On  June  14, 
he  sends  Fanny  a  little  Song  without  Words 
(lied)  in  A,  and  on  the  26th  *  on  the  birth  of 
her  son, '  a  much  longer  one  in  B  flat  minor,  which 
he  afterwards  altered,  and  published  as  op.  SO, 
No.  2.3  Both  here  and  at  Vienna  he  is  disgusted 
at  the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  best  players — 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  utterly  ignored, 
Hummel,  Field,  and  Kalkbrenner  accepted  as 
classics.  He  himself  played  the  best  music, 
and  with  the  best  effect,  and  his  visit  must  have 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  taste  of  both  places.^ 

From  Munich  he  went  through  the  Salzkam- 
mergut,  by  Salzburg,  Ischl,  and  the  Traunsee, 
to  Linz,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  August  18. 
Here  he  passed  more  than  a  month  of  the  gayest 
life  ^  with  Hauser  the  singer,*  Merk  the  violon- 
cellist, the  Pereiras,  the  Eskeles,  and  others,  but 
not  so  gay  as  to  interfere  with  serious  composi- 
tion— witness  a  cantata  or  anthem  on  *0  Haupt 
voll  Blut  und  Wunden'  (MS.),7  and  an  'Ave 
Maria'  for  tenor  solo  and  eight -part  chorus 
(op.  28,  No.  2),  both  of  this  date.  On  Sept.  28 
we  find  him  at  Pressburg,  witnessing  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand  as  King  of 
Hungary*  ;  then  at  Lilienfeld  ;  and  by  Gratz, 
Udine,  etc. ,  he  reached  Venice  on  October  9. 

His  stay  in  Italy,  and  his  journey  through 
Switzerland  back  to  Munich,  are  so  fully  depicted 
in  the  volume  of  his  Letters  from  Italy  and 
Suritzerlandf  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  chief  points.  He  went  from  Venice  by 
Bologna  to  Florence,  reaching  it  on  Oct.  22, 
and  remaining  there  for  a  week.  He  arrived  in 
Bome  on  Nov.  1 — the  same  day  as  Goethe  had 
done,  as  he  is  carefiil  to  remark — and  he  lived 
there  till  April  10,  1881,  at  No.  5,  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  The  latter  half  of  April  and  the  whole 
of  May  were  devoted  to  Naples  (Sti.  Oombi, 
Sta.  Lucia,  No.  18,  on  the  8rd  floor)  and  the  Bay 
— Sorrento,  Ischia,  Amalfi,  etc.  Here  he  met 
Benedict,  and  renewed  the  acquaintance  which 
they  had  begun  as  boys  in  Berlin  in  1821,  when 
Benedict  was  Weber's  pupil.®  By  June  6  he 
was  back  in  Bome,  and  after  a  fortnight's  interval 
set  out  on  his  homeward  journey  by  Florence 
(June  24),  Genoa,  Milan  (July  7-15),  Lago 
Maggiore  and  the  Islands,  the  Simplon,  Mar- 
tigny,  and  the  Col  de  Balme,  to  Chamouni  and 
Geneva.  Thence  on  foot  across  the  mountains 
to  Interlaken  ;  and  thence  by  Grindelwald  and 
the  Furka  to  Lucerne,  August  27  and  28.  At 
Interlaken,  besides  sketching,  and  writing  both 
letters  and  songs,  he  composed  the  only  waltzes 


a  F.M.  I.  num. 

»,  ha  bu  altMTtd  the  noUUon 


1  L.  to  Zdter.  Oct  16. 18». 
>  In  thla,  M  In  wermd  other 
trota  quTen  to  Mmiqoavtn. 

*  L.to  Z«lt«r,  Jane  SS  (not  Imdoded  tn  the  Bnglldi  tnaa.).  ud 
Oet.  1«.  1890.  •  i)OT.  p.  lot. 

•  Afterwvde  Dinctoir  of  the  Mnnloh  Gooaerratorium  end  Sptdir's 
•orraepondent.  "*  Dn.  p.  100. 

■  £.  to  Pftnl.  Sept.  27.  IBM.  •  A  p.?. 


of  which — strange  as  it  seems  in  one  so  madly 
fond  of  dancing^any  trace  survives.  ^®  At  Lucerne 
he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Goethe,  ^^  and  no  doubt 
mentioned  his  beingengagedinthecompositionof 
the  '  Walpurgisnacht,'  which  must  have  brought 
out  from  the  poet  the  explanation  of  the  aim  of 
his  poem  which  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of 
Mendelssohn's  music,  with  the  date  Sept  9, 
1881.  Then,  still  on  foot,  he  went  by  Wallen- 
stadt  and  St.  Gall  to  Augsburg,  and  returned  to 
Munich  early  in  September. 

Into  both  the  Nature  and  the  Art  of  this 
extended  and  varied  tract  he  entered  with 
enthusiasm.  The  engravings  with  which  his 
father's  house  was  richly  furnished,  and  Hensel's 
copies  of  the  Italian  masters,  had  prepared  him 
for  many  of  the  great  pictures ;  but  to  see  them 
on  the  spot  was  to  give  them  new  life,  and  it  is 
delightful  to  read  his  rapturous  comments  on 
the  Titians  of  Venice  and  Bome,  the  gems  in 
the  Tribune  of  Florence,  Guide's  *  Aurora,'  and 
other  masterpieces.  His  remarks  are  instructive 
and  to  the  point;  no  vague  generalities  or 
raptures,  but  real  criticism  into  the  effect  or 
meaning  or  treatment  of  the  work ;  and  yet 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  intelligent 
amateur  than  with  any  assumption  of  technical 
knowledge,  and  always  with  sympathy  and 
kindness.^'  Nor  is  his  eye  for  nature  less  keen, 
or  his  enthusiasm  less  abundant.  His  descrip- 
tions of  the  scenery  of  Switzerland  during  the 
extraordinarily  stormy  season  of  his  journey 
there  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  painters  or 
letter-writers.  Some  of  his  expressions  rise  to 
grandeur. 

'  It  was  a  day,'  he  says,  describing  his  walk 
over  the  Wengem  Alp,  '  as  if  made  on  purpose. 
The  sky  was  flecked  with  white  clouds  floating 
far  above  the  highest  snow-peaks,  no  mists  below 
on  any  of  the  mountains,  and  all  their  summits 
glittering  brightly  in  the  morning  air,  every  un- 
dulation and  the  face  of  every  hill  clear  and 
distinct  ...  I  remembered  the  mountains 
before  only  as  huge  peaks.  It  was  their  height 
that  formerly  took  such  possession  of  me.  Now 
it  was  their  boundless  extent  that  I  particularly 
felt,  their  huge  broad  masses,  the  close  connec- 
tion of  all  these  enormous  fortresses,  which 
seemed  to  be  crowding  together  and  stretching  out 
their  hands  to  each  other.  Then,  too,  recollect 
that  every  glacier,  every  snowy  plateau,  every 
rocky  summit  was  dazzling  with  light  and  glory, 
and  that  the  more  distant  summits  of  the  fiurther 
ranges  seemed  to  stretch  over  and  peer  in  upon 
us.  I  do  believe  that  such  are  the  thoughts  of 
God  Himself.  Those  who  do  not  know  Him 
may  here  find  Him  and  the  nature  which  He 
has  created,  brought  strongly  before  their  eyes.'  i' 
Other  expressions  are  very  happy : — *The  moun- 
tains are  acknowledged  to  be  finest  after  rain, 
and  to-day  looked  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  just 

w  L.  Aognet  11.  ISSl.  »  0.  *  IT.  p.  80l 
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burst  the  shelL '  ^  Again,  in  approftohing  Naples 
— 'To  me  the  finest  object  in  nature  is  and 
always  will  be  the  sea.  I  love  it  almost  more 
than  the  sky.  I  always  feel  happy  when  I  see 
before  me  the  wide  expanse  of  waters.' 

In  Rome  he  devoted  all  the  time  that  he 
oould  spare  from  work  to  the  methodical 
examination  of  the  place  and  the  people.  But 
his  music  stood  first,  and  surely  no  one  before 
or  since  was  ever  so  self-denying  on  a  first  visit 
to  the  Eternal  City.  Not  even  for  the  scirooco 
would  he  give  up  work  in  the  prescribed  hours.  ^ 
His  plan  was  to  compose  or  practise  till  noon, 
and  then  spend  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
daylight  in  the  open  air.  He  enters  into 
everything  with  enthusiasm — it  is  *  a  delightful 
existence.'  Bome  in  all  its  vast  dimensions  lies 
before  him  like  an  interesting  problem,  and  he 
goes  deliberately  to  work,  daily  selecting  some 
different  object — the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city, 
the  Borghese  Gallery,  the  Capitol,  St  Peter's, 
or  the  Vatican.  'Each  day  is  thus  made 
memorable,  and,  as  I  take  my  time,  each  object 
becomes  indelibly  impressed  upon  me.  .  .  . 
When  I  have  fairly  imprinted  an  object  on  my 
mind,  and  each  day  a  fresh  one,  twilight  has 
usually  arrived,  and  the  day  is  over.'  Into 
society  he  enters  with  keen  zest,  giving  and 
receiving  pleasure  wherever  he  goes,  and  'amusing 
himself  thoroughly  and  divinely.'  '  His  look- 
ing-glass is  stuck  full  of  visiting-cards,  and  he 
spends  every  evening  with  a  fresh  acquaintance. '' 
His  visits  to  Horace  Yemet  and  Thorwaldsen, 
Santini's  visits  to  him  ;  the  ball  at  Torlonia's, 
where  he  first  saw  the  young  English  beauty, 
and  that  at  the  Palazzo  Albani,  where  he  danced 
with  her  ;  the  mad  froUcs  of  the  Carnival,  the 
monks  in  the  street  (on  whom  he  *  will  one  day 
write  a  special  treatise'),  the  peasants  in  the 
rain,  the  very  air  and  sunshine — all  delight  him 
in  the  most  simple,  healthy,  and  natural  manner. 
'  Oh  I  if  I  could  but  send  you  in  this  letter  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  all  this  pleasure,  or  tell 
you  how  life  actually  flies  in  Bome,  every  minute 
bringing  its  own  memorable  delights.**  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  no  mercy  on  anything 
like  affectation  or  conceit.  He  lashes  the  German 
painters  for  their  hats,  their  beards,  their  dogs, 
their  discontent,  and  their  incompetence,  just 
as  he  does  one  or  two  German  musicians  for 
their  empty  pretension.  The  few  words  which 
he  devotes  to  Berlioz  (who  although  always  his 
good  friend  is  antagonistic  to  him  on  every 
point)  and  his  companion  Montfort,  are  strongly 
tinged  with  the  same  feeling.^  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  genuinely  and  good- 
naturedly  comic  than  his  account  of  the  attempt 
to  sing  Marcello's  psalms  by  a  company  of 
dilettanti  assisted  by  a  Papal  singer.^ 

>  L.  AngnrtM.  •  Berlios,  ro|f<v0  iftuiool,  1.  76. 

>  L.  from  Boom,  Not.  %  18S0  to  Ainril  4, 18SL 
4  L.  Feb.  8. 18S1. 

•  L,  Uarch  29. 1881.    It  la  evrtoo*  to  oomiMn  BerUoa'a  aooouat 
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This  sound  and  healthy  habit  of  mind  it  m, 
perhaps,  which  excludes  the  sentimental — we 
might  almost  say  the  devotional — feeling  which 
is  so  markedly  absent  from  his  letters.  Strange 
that  an  artist  who  so  enjoyed  the  remains  of 
ancient  Italyshould  have  had  no  loveof  antiquity 
as  such.  At  sight  of  Nisida  he  recalls  the  lact 
that  it  was  the  refuge  of  Brutus,  and  that  Cioero 
visited  him  there.  '  The  sea  lay  between  the 
islands,  and  the  rocks,  covered  with  vegetation, 
bent  over  it  then  just  as  they  do  now.  Tkae 
are  the  antiquities  that  interest  me,  and  are 
much  more  suggestive  than  crumbling  mason- 
work. '  '  The  outlines  of  the  Alban  hills  remain 
unchanged.  There  they  can  scribble  no  names 
and  compose  no  inscriptions  .  .  .  and  to  these 
I  cling. '  In  reference  to  music  the  same  spirit 
shows  itself  still  more  strongly  in  his  indignation 
at  the  ancient  Gregorian  music  to  the  Passion 
in  the  Holy  Week  services.  '  It  does  irritate 
me  to  hear  such  sacred  and  touching  words 
sung  to  such  insignificant  dull  music.  They 
say  it  is  eafUo/ermo,  Gregorian,  etc.  No  matter. 
If  at  that  period  there  was  neither  the  feeling 
nor  the  capacity  to  write  in  a  different  style, 
at  all  events  we  have  now  the  power  to  do  so ' ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  suggest  two  alternative  plans 
for  altering  and  reforming  the  service.  Religious 
he  is,  deeply  and  strongly  religious  ;  every  letter 
shows  it.  It  is  the  unconscious,  healthy,  happy 
confidence  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  of 
a  man  to  whom  the  sense  of  God  and  Duty  are 
as  natural  as  the  air  he  breathes,  or  the  tunes 
which  come  into  his  head,  and  to  whom  a 
wrong  action  is  an  impossibility.  But  of  devo- 
tional sentiment,  of  that  yearning  dependence, 
which  dictated  the  130  th  Psalm,  or  the  feeling 
which  animates  Beethoven's  passionate  prayers 
and  confessions,^  we  find  hardly  a  trace,  in  his 
letters  or  in  his  music. 

He  was  very  fortunate  in  the  time  of  his  visit 
to  Rome.  Pope  Pius  VIII.  died  while  he  was 
there,  and  he  came  in  for  all  the  ceremonies  of 
Gregory  XYI.'s  installation,  in  addition  to  the 
services  of  Holy  Week,  etc.  These  latter  he 
has  described  in  the  fullest  manner,  not  only 
as  to  their  picturesque  and  general  effect,  but 
down  to  the  smallest  details  of  the  music,  in 
regard  to  which  he  rivalled  Mozart's  famous 
feat  [See  Miserere.]  They  form  the  subject 
of  two  long  letters  to  Zelter,  dated  Dec  1, 
1880,^  and  June  16,  1881  ;  and  as  all  the 
particulars  had  to  be  caught  while  he  listened, 
they  testify  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the 
sharpness  of  his  ear  and  the  retentiveness  of 
his  memory.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  in  such  letters  as  these  he  is  on  his 
own  ground,  and  that  intense  as  was  his  exvjoy- 
ment  of  nature,  painting,  society,  and  life,  he 
belonged  really  to  none  of  ^hese  things — was 
'  neither  a  politician  nor  a  dancer,  nor  an  actor, 

7  See  Tol.  i.  !>.  9516. 
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HOT  ft  hd  esprit,  but  a  musician.'^  And  so  it 
proved  in  fact  For  with  all  these  distractions 
his  Italian  journey  was  fruitful  in  work.  The 
'  Walpuigisnacht,'  the  result  of  his  last  visit 
to  Weimar,  was  finished,  in  its  first  form,  at 
Milan  (the  MS.  is  dated  'Mailand,  July  15, 
1831 ')  ;  the  '  Hebrides,'  also  in  its  first  form, 
is  signed  '  Borne,  Deo.  16, 1880.'  >  The  Italian 
and  Scotch  Symphonies  were  begun  and  far 
advanced  before  he  left  Italy.  Several  smaller 
works  belong  to  this  period — the  Psalm  '  Non 
Nobis'  (Nov.  15,  1830);  the  three  church 
pieces  which  form  op.  23  ;  a  Christmas  Cantata, 
still  in  MS.  (Jan.  28, 1831) ;  the  Hymn  *  Verleih' 
una  Frieden '  (Feb.  10) ;  the  three  motets  for 
the  nuns  of  the  Trinitk  de'  Monti  at  Rome ; 
and  although  few  of  these  minor  pieces  can  be 
really  said  to  live,  yet  they  embody  much  labour 
and  devotion,  and  were  admirable  stepping- 
stones  to  the  great  vocal  works  of  his  later  life. 
In  fact  then,  as  always,  he  was  what  Berlioz 
calls  him,  'nn  producteur  infatigable,'^  and  thus 
obtained  that  facility  which  few  composers  have 
possessed  in  greater  degree  than  Mozart  and 
himself.  He  sought  the  society  of  musicians. 
Besides  Berlioz,  Montfort,  and  Benedict,  we 
find  frequent  mention  of  Baini,  Donizetti,  Coccia, 
and  Madame  Fodor.  At  Milan  his  encounter 
with  Madame  Ertmann,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Beethoven,  was  a  happy  accident,  and  turned 
to  the  happiest  account  There,  too,  he  met  the 
son  of  Mozart,  and  delighted  him  with  his 
father's  Overtures  to  'Don  Juan'  and  the  'Magic 
Flute,'  played  in  his  own  'splendid  orchestral 
style'  on  the  piano.  Not  the  least  pleasant 
portions  of  his  letters  from  Switzerland  are 
those  describing  his  organ-playing  at  the  little 
remote  Swiss  churches  at  Engelberg,  Wallen- 
stadt,  Sargans,  and  Lindau — from  which  we 
would  gladly  quote  if  space  allowed. 

Nor  was  his  drawing-book  idle.  Between 
May  16  and  August  24,  1881,  thirty-five 
sketches  are  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  daughters 
alone,  implying  a  corresponding  number  for  the 
other  portions  of  the  tour.  How  characteristic 
of  his  enormous  enjoyment  of  life  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  a  letter  written  at  Sai^gans,  Sept 
8  :  '  Besides  organ-playing  I  have  much  to  finish 
in  my  new  drawing -book  (I  filled  another 
completely  at  Engelberg) ;  then  I  must  dine, 
and  eat  like  a  whole  regiment  ;  then  after 
dinner  the  oigan  again,  and  so  forget  my  rainy 
day.' 

The  great  event  of  his  second  visit  to  Munich 
was  the  production  (and  no  doubt  the  composi- 
tion) of  his  G  minor  concerto,  '  a  thing  rapidly 
thrown  off/*  which  he  played  on  Oct.  17, 
1831,  at  a  concert  which  also  comprised  his 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  his  Overtiure  to  the 
•  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  and  an  extempore 
performance.      Before   leaving  he  received  a 

1  JL  to  fkanr.  Dw.  tt.  1811. 
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commission  to  compose  an  opera  for  the 
Munich  Theatre.^  From  Munich  he  travelled 
by  Stuttgart  (Nov.  7)  and  Heidelberg  to  Frank- 
fort, and  thence  to  Diisseldorf  (Nov.  27),  to 
consult  Immermann  as  to  the  libretto  for  the 
Munich  opera,  and  arrange  with  him  for  one 
founded  on  'The  Tempest'^  The  artistic  life 
of  Diisseldorf  pleased  him  extremely,  and  no 
doubt  this  visit  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
future  connection  with  that  town. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  found,  of  his  German  friends, 
Hiller  and  Franck  settled  there.  He  renewed 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Parisian  musicians 
who  had  known  him  as  a  boy  in  1825,  especially 
with  Baillot ;  and  made  many  new  friends, 
Habeneck,  Franchomme,  Cuvillon,  and  others. 
Chopin,  Meyerbeer,  Herz,  Liszt,  Ealkbrenner, 
Ole  Bull,  were  all  there,  and  Mendelssohn 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  with  them.  He 
went  a  great  deal  into  society  and  played 
frequently,  was  constantly  at  the  theatre,  and 
as  constantly  at  the  Louvre,  ex\joyed  life 
thoroughly,  saw  everything,  according  to  his 
wont,  including  the  political  scenes  which 
were  then  more  than  ever  interesting  in  Paris  ; 
knew  evexybody ;  and  in  fact,  as  he  expresses 
it,  'cast  himself  thoroughly  into  the  vortex.'^ 
His  overture  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
was  performed  at  the  Soci^t^  des  Concerts 
(Conservatoire)  on  Feb.  19,  1882,  and  he  him- 
self played  the  Concerto  in  G  of  Beethoven  at 
the  concert  of  March  18.  His  Reformation 
Symphony  was  rehearsed,  but  the  orchestra 
thought  it  too  learned,  and  it  never  reached 
performance.^  His  Octet  was  played  in  church 
at  fr  mass  commemorative  of  Beethoven,  and 
several  times  in  private ;  so  was  his  Quintet 
(with  a  new  Adagio^)  and  his  Quartets,  both 
for  strings  and  for  piano.  The  pupils  of  the 
Conservatoire,  he  writes,  are  working  their 
fingers  off  to  play  '  Ist  es  wahr  f '  '^  His  playing 
was  applauded  as  much  as  heart  could  wish, 
and  his  reception  in  all  circles  was  of  the  very 
best. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  drawbacks. 
Eduard  Bitz,  his  great  friend,  died  TJan.  23) 
while  he  was  there  ;  the  news  reachea  him  on 
his  birthday.  Goethe,  too,  died  (March  22). 
The  rejection  of  his  Reformation  Symphony, 
the  centre  of  so  many  hopes,  ^^  was  a  disappoint- 
ment which  must  have  thrown  a  deep  shadow 
over  everything ;  and  no  doubt  after  so  much 
gaiety  there  was  a  reaction,  and  his  old  dislike 
to  the  French  character — traces  of  which  are 
not  wanting  in  a  letter  to  Immermann  dated 
Jan.  11,  1832 — returned.  In  addition  to  this 
his  health  had  not  latterly  been  good,  and  in 

•  £.  to  his  tethar.  Deo.  19. 1881. 
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March  he  had  an  attack  of  cholera.^  Though 
he  alludes  to  it  in  joke,  he  probablj  felt  the 
truth  of  a  remark  in  the  Figaro  that  *  Paris  is 
the  tomb  of  all  reputations.'^  Brilliantly  and 
cordially  as  he  was  receiyed,  he  left  no  lasting 
mark  there  ;  his  name  does  not  reappear  in  the 
programmes  of  the  Conservatoire  for  eleven 
years,  and  it  was  not  till  the  establishment  of 
the  Concerts  Populaires  in  1861  that  his  music 
became  at  all  familiar  to  the  Parisians.^  He 
himself  never  again  set  foot  in  Paris. 

On  April  23,  1882,  he  was  once  more  in  his 
beloved  London,  and  at  his  old  quarters,  in 
Great  Portland  Street  (see  p.  121).  'That 
smoky  nest,'  he  exclaims,  amid  the  sunshine  of 
the  Naples  summer,  'is  fated  to  be  now  and 
ever  my  favourite  residence ;  my  heart  swells 
when  I  think  of  it.'^  And  here  he  was  back 
in  it  again !  It  was  warm,  the  lilacs  were  in 
bloom,  his  old  friends  were  as  cordial  as  if 
they  had  never  parted,  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
everywhere,  and  felt  his  health  return  in  full 
measure.  His  letters  of  this  date  are  full  of  a 
genuine  heartfelt  satisfaction.  He  plunged  at 
once  into  musical  life.  The  Hebrides  Overture 
was  played  from  MS.  parts  by  the  Philharmonic 
on  May  14,  and  he  performed  his  G  minor  Con- 
certo, on  an  Erard  piano,  at  the  concerts  of  May 
28  and  June  18.  He  gave  a  MS.  score  of  his 
overture  to  the  society,  and  they  presented  him 
with  a  piece  of  plate.  During  his  stay  in  London 
he  wrote  his  Capriccio  brillant  in  B  (op.  22),  and 
played  it  at  a  concert  of  Mori's  on  May  25.^ 
On  Sunday,  June  10,  he  played  the  organ  at 
St  Paul's  CathedraL^  He  also  published  a 
four -hand  arrangement^  of  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream'  Overture  with  Cramer,  and 
the  first  Book  of  the  Songs  without  Words 
with  Novello,^  and  played  at  many  concerts.  A 
more  important  thing  still  was  the  revision  of 
the  Hebrides  Overture,  to  which  he  appears  to 
have  put  the  final  touches  on  June  20  (five 
weeks  after  its  performance  at  the  Philharmonic), 
that  being  the  date  on  the  autograph  score  in 
possession  of  the  family  of  Sterndale  Bennett, 
which  agrees  in  all  essentials  with  the  printed 
copy.  [In  an  English  letter,  written  from 
Attwood's  house  at  Norwood,  to  Sir  George 
Smart,  and  dated  'June  6,  1882,'  he  offers  to 
the  Philharmonic  Society  'the  score  of  my 
Overture  to  the  "  Isles  of  Fingal,"  as  a  sign  of 
my  deep  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  indulg- 
ence and  kindness  they  have  shown  to  me 
during  my  second  visit  in  this  country.'     (Brit 
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On  May  15,  Zelter  died,  and  he  received  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  his  old  friend  and  teacher 
at  Attwood's  house  at  Norwood.  The  vision  of 
a  possible  offer  of  Zelter's  poet  at  the  Sing- 
akademie  crossed  his  mind,  and  is  diBcnased 
with  his  father  ;  but  it  was  not  destined  to  be 
fulfilled.  Among  the  friends  whom  he  made 
during  this  visit,  never  to  lose  till  death,  were 
the  HorslejTs,  a  family  living  in  the  country  at 
Kensington.  William  Horsley  was  one  of  our 
most  eminent  glee-writers,  his  daughters  were 
unusually  musi^,  one  of  the  sons,  John  Oaloott 
Horsley,  became  an  R.A.,  and  another,  Charles 
Edward  Horsley,  was  for  many  yean  a  bright 
ornament  to  English  music.  The  circle  was  not 
altogether  unlike  his  Berlin  home,  and  in  his 
own  words*  he  seldom  spent  a  day  without 
meeting  one  or  other  of  the  fiimily.  [It  was 
during  this  visit  (in  1882)  to  London  that  he 
played  to  Vincent  Novello  Bach's  little  £  minor 
prelude  and  fugue  for  the  oigan,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  its  being  published  in  Eogland  (by 
Novello)  before  it  appeared  in  any  other  oountzy, 
including  Germany.  ^^ 

In  July  1882  he  returned  to  Berlin,  to  find 
the  charm  of  the  summer  life  in  the  garden  as 
great  as  before.  His  darling  sister  Bebecka  had 
been  married  to  Professor  Diriohlet  in  May. 
Another  change  was  that  the  Devrients  had 
migrated  to  another  place,  and  Hensel's  studios 
now  occupied  all  the  spare  space  in  the  garden- 
house.  Immermann's  promised  libretto  was 
waiting  for  him  on  his  return,  but  from  the 
terms  in  which  he  asks  for  Devrient's  opinion 
on  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  disappointed  him, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  subject.  ^^  'St  Paul ' 
was  beginning  to  occupy  his  mind  (of  which 
more  anon),  and  he  had  not  long  been  back 
when  the  election  of  the  conductor  for  the 
Singakademie  in  Zelter's  place  came  on  the 
tapis.  The  details  may  be  read  elsewhere  ^ ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  chiefly  through 
the  extra  zeal  and  want  of  tact  of  his  friend 
Devrient,  though  with  the  best  intentions, 
Mendelssohn,  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  was 
dragged  before  the  public  as  an  opponent  of 
Rungenhagen  ;  and  at  length,  on  Jan.  22, 1888, 
was  defeated  by  60  votes  out  of  236.  The 
defeat  was  aggravated  by  a  sad  want  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  family,  who  not  only 
were  annoyed,  but  showed  their  annoyance  by 
withdrawing  from  the  Singakademie,  and  thus 
making  an  open  hostility.  Felix  himself  said 
little,  but  he  felt  it  deeply.  He^^  describes  it 
as  a  time  of  uncertainty,  anxiety,  and  suspense, 
which  was  as  bad  as  a  serious  illness ;  and  no 
doubt  it  widened  the  breach  in  his  liking  for 
•  0.  A  jr.  PL  97. 

"  [S«e  •  Baeha  Mnric  la  England.'  if tiaicni  Ttmn.  Not.  1808.  p.  7K] 
1  f^'  til?-  »  ^  ""^5^  aapeeUUy  Dn.  pp.  14B-Ua 

»  J^  to  Paator  Banv.  Xanh  i,  18B. 
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Berlin,  which  had  been  began  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  *Gamaoho.'  He  doubtless  found  some 
consolation  in  a  grand  piano  which  was  for- 
warded to  him  in  August  by  Pierre  Erard  of 
London. 

His  musical  actiyity  was  at  all  events  not 
impaired.  Besides  occupying  himself  with  the 
Sunday'  music  at  home,  Felix,  during  this 
winter,  gave  three  public  concerts  at  the  room 
of  the  Singakademie  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  1832, 
«nd  Jan.  1838,^  at  which  he  brought  forward  his 
'  Walpurgisnacht,'  his  Beformation  Symphony, 
his  Overtures  to  the '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream/ 
'  Meereastille,'  and  <  Hebrides,'  his  G  minor  Con- 
certo and  his  Oapricdo  in  B  minor  for  pf.  ; 
besides  playing  Beethoven's  pf.  sonatas  (opp.  27 
«nd  53)  and  his  6  major  Concerto,  also  a  Con- 
certo of  Bach  in  D  minor — all,  be  it  remembered, 
novelties  at  that  time  even  to  many  experienced 
musicians.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  working 
•eriously  at  the  Italian  Symphony.  The  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  London  had  passed  a 
resolution  on  Nov.  5,  1882,  asking  him  to 
compose  'a  symphony,  an  overture,  and  a 
vocal  piece,  for  the  Society,'  and  offering  him 
«  hundred  guineas  for  the  exclusive  right  of 
performance  during  two  years.'  Of  these  the 
Italian  Symphony  was  to  be  one,  and  the  MS. 
«core  of  the  work  accordingly  bears  the  date 
'Berlin,  March  13,  1833.'  On  April  27  he 
wrote  to  the  Society  offering  them  the  symphony 
with  *two  new  overtures,  finished  since  last 
year'  (doubtless  the  'Fingal's  Cave'  and  the 
Trumpet  Overtures),  the  extra  one  being  intended 
«  as  a  sign  of  my  gratitude  for  the  pleasure  and 
honour  they  have  again  conferred  upon  me.' 
C^raoeful  and  apparently  spontaneous  as  it  is, 
the  symphony  had  not  been  an  easy  task. 
Mendelssohn  was  not  exempt  from  the  lot  of 
most  artists  who  attempt  a  great  poem  or  a 
.great  composition ;  on  the  contrary,  '  the 
bitterest  moments  he  ever  endured  or  could 
have  imagined, '  were  those  which  he  experienced 
during  the  autumn  when  the  work  was  in 
progress,  and  up  to  the  last  he  had  his  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  result.  Now,  how- 
aver,  when  it  was  finished,  he  found  that  it 
'pleased  him  and  showed  progress'' — a  very 
modest  expression  for  a  work  so  full  of  original 
thought,  masterly  expression,  consummate 
execution,  and  sunny  beauty,  as  the  Italian 
Bymphony,  and,  moreover,  such  a  prodigious 
advance  on  his  last  work  of  the  same  kind  1  * 

On  Feb.  8,  1833,  a  son  was  bom  to  the 
Moecheleses,  and  one  of  the  first  letters  written 
was  to  Mendelssohn,  asking  him  to  be  godfather 
to  the  child.  He  sent  a  capital  letter  in  reply, 
with  an  elaborate  sketch,^  and  later  on  he  trans- 

>  il.jr. J:  189S,  PPL  2S.  B8^  198.  The  <UtM  are  not  givsn  of  aU  the 
MNMoia.  bat  the  Mcoad  took  plaoe  on  Dee.  1, 1882 

*  Bm  tin  Basolntlon  and  his  answer  in  Bogarth,  pp.  SO,  60. 
«  £.  to  Pkator  Baner.  April  6, 18X1. 

*  It  liaa  been  aid  that  the  leap  from  Menddeeohn'*  C  minor  to 
Ma  A  major  Symphony  la  aa  great  aa  that  from  Beethoven'!  No.  S 
to  the  Broloa ;  and  relatively  thia  la  probably  not  exaggerated. 

*  A  faodmJle  wiU  be  fo»d  la  Jfea.  L  9B1 
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mitted  a  cradle  song — ^published  as  op.  i7.  No.  6 
— for  his  godchild,  Felix  Moecheles.  £arly  in 
April  he  left  Berlin  for  Dusseldorf,  to  arrange 
for  conducting  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  which 
took  place  May  26-28.  As  soon  as  the  details 
had  been  completed,  he  went  on  to  London 
for  the  christening  of  his  godchild,  and  also  to 
conduct  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  13, 
when  his  Italian  Symphony  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  he  himself  played  Mozart's 
D  minor  piano  concerto.  This  was  his  third 
visit  He  was  there  by  April  26 — again  at  his 
old  lodgings  in  Great  Portland  Street — and  on 
May  1  he  played  at  Mosoheles's  annual  concert 
a  brilliant  set  of  four-hand  variations  on  the 
Gipsy  March  in  *  Preciosa,'  which  the  two  had 
composed  together.' 

On  or  after  May  16  he  leftLondon  and  returned 
to  Diisseldorf,  in  ample  time  for  the  rehearsal 
of  the  Festival,  which  began  on  Whitsunday, 
May  26,  and  was  an  immense  success.  *  Israel 
in  Egypt '^  was  the^Ti^  de  risistanee,  and  among 
the  other  works  were  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony and  Overture  to  *  Leonora,'  and  Felix's  own 
Trumpet  Overture.  Abraham  Mendelssohn  had 
come  from  Berlin  for  the  Festival,  and  an 
exceUent  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  his 
letters,^  admirable  letters,  full  of  point  and 
wisdom,  and  showing  better  than  anything  else 
could  the  deep  affection  and  perfect  understand- 
ing which  existed  between  father  and  son.  The 
brilliant  success  of  the  Festival  and  the  personal 
fascination  of  Mendelssohn  led  to  an  offer  from 
the  authorities  of  Diisseldorf  that  he  should 
undertake  the  charge  of  the  entire  musical 
arrangements  of  the  town,  embracing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  church  music  and  of  two  associations, 
for  three  years,  from  Oct.  1,  1833,  at  a  yearly 
salary  of  600  thalers  (£90).*  He  had  been 
much  attracted  by  the  active  artistic  life  of  the 
place  when  he  visited  Immermann  at  the  close 
of  his  Italian  journey,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  hesitation  in  his  acceptance  of  the  offer. 
This  important  agreement  concluded,  Felix  re- 
turned to  London  for  the  fourth  time,  taking 
his  father  with  him.  They  arrived  about  June  5 , 
and  went  into  the  old  lodgings  in  Great  Portland 
Street.  It  is  the  father's  first  visit,  and  his' 
letters  are  full  of  little  hits  at  the  fog,  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  the  Sundays,  and  other 
English  peculiarities,  and  at  his  son's  enthusiasm 
for  it  all.  As  far  as  the  elder  Mendelssohn  was 
concerned,  the  first  month  was  perfectly  success- 
ful, but  in  the  course  of  July  he  was  laid  up 
with  an  accident  to  his  shin,  which  confined 
him  to  his  room  for  three  weeks,  and  although 
it  gave  him  an  excellent  idea  of  English  hos- 
pitality,  it  naturally  threw  a  damp  over  the 


*  Jfoc  L  200.    [The  dnet  was  publiahed  by  Cramer.1 
f  It  had  been  performed  by  the  Singakademie  of  Berlin. 
1831.  bat  probably  with  1  


ned  by  the  Singakademie  of  l 
I  re-inatrumentation.    It  %~ 


Dec.  8. 


Handel  wrote  It. 

•  r.M.  L  847-364. 

*  I  caniiot  dieoorer  hla  exact  atatut  or  title  at  Dll8i>eldorf.  In  his 
ovn  sketeh  of  bia  life  (see  next  page)  be  styles  himself  Muaic-direotor 
of  the  Aasoelatlon  for  the  Promotion  of  Musle  in  DUseeldorf. 
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Utter  part  of  the  yisit.   His  blindneis,  too, 
to  have  begun  to  show  iteelf.^ 

His  son,  however,  experienced  no  such  draw- 
hacks.  To  his  father  he  was  eveiything.  '  I 
cannot  express/  says  the  grateful  old  man, 
'  what  he  has  been  to  me,  what  a  treasure  of 
love,  patience,  endurance,  thoughtfnlness,  and 
tender  care  he  has  lavished  on  me  ;  and  much 
as  I  owe  him  indirectly  for  a  thousand  kindnesses 
and  attentions  from  others,  1  owe  him  far  more 
for  what  he  has  done  for  me  himself. '*  Only 
a  few  letters  by  Felix  of  this  date  have  been 
printed,'  but  enough  information  can  be  picked 
up  to  show  that  he  fully  enjoyed  himself.  His 
Trumpet  Overture  was  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monic on  June  10,  1838.  He  played  the  organ 
at  St.  Paul's  (June  28),  EUngemann  and  other 
friends  at  the  bellows,  and  the  church  empty — 
Introduction  and  fugue,  extempore ;  Attwood's 
Coronation  Anthem,  four  hands,  with  Attwood ; 
and  three  pieces  of  Bach's.*  He  also  evidently 
played  a  great  deal  in  society,  and  his  father's 
account  of  a  mad  evening  with  Malibran  will 
stand  as  a  type  of  many  such.  ^  The  Moacheleses, 
Attwoods  [see  his  letters  to  Attwood,  printed 
in  the  Mtuical  Times,  Dec.  1900,  pp.  792  and 
800],  Horsleys,  and  Alexanders  are  among  the 
most  prominent  English  names  in  the  diaries  and 
letters.'  Besides  Malibran,  Schrixler-Devrient, 
Herz,  and  Hummel  were  among  the  foreign 
artists  in  London.  On  August  4  the  two  left 
for  Berlin,^  Abraham  having  announced  that 
he  was  bringing  home  '  a  young  painter  named 
Alphonse  Lovie,'  who,  of  course,  was  no  other 
than  Felix  himself.^  They  reached  Berlin  in 
due  course,  and  by  Sept.  27,  1833,  Felix  was 
at  his  new  post. 

Diisseldorf  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
in  his  career — of  settled  life  away  from  the 
influences  of  home,  which  hod  hitherto  formed 
so  important  an  element  in  his  existence.  At 
Berlin  both  success  and  non-success  were  largely 
biassed  by  personal  considerations  ;  here  he  was 
to  start  afresh,  and  to  be  entirely  dependent  on 
himself.  He  began  his  new  career  with  vigour. 
He  first  attacked  the  church  music,  and  as  *  not 
one  tolerable  mass '  was  to  be  found,  scoured  the 
country  as  far  as  Elberfeld,  Oologne,  and  Bonn, 
and  returned  with  a  carriage-load  of  Palestrina, 
Lasso,  and  Lotti.  *  Israel  in  Egypt, '  the  *Messiah, ' 
'Alexander's  Feast,'  and  <£|gmont'  are  among 
the  music  which  we  hear  of  at  the  concerts.  At 
the  theatre,  after  a  temporary  disturbance, 
owing  to  a  rise  in  prices,  and  a  little  over- 
eagerness,  he  was  well  received  and  successful ; 
and  at  first  all  was  anUettr  de  rose — 'a  more 
agreeable  position  I  cannot  wish  for.^^  But 
he  soon  found  that  the  theatre  did  not  suit 
him  ;  he  had  too  little  sympathy  with  theatrical 


«  /Mrf.  P.SM. 
joMm,  pp.  70-74,  <  ^ 

*  F.M.p.  m.      *  Ibid.  p.  tn. 


•  (Bm  IMttn  ^r.  M.tol.k  C.  MoteMm,  w-  ^74»  and  th«  amiulnc 
flMilmUM  of  ikatchet  tbarolu.        «  F.M.  p.  87S.        •  /M"  -  "^ 

e  JToL  L  »8:  AbnJuun  M.  la  F.M.  1.  S68. 880.  881,  etc 
'  Mot,  L  SB8.  * ■   "" 

•  ^  to  I.  Ftlnt,  July  90. 1884 


life,  and  the  responsibility  was  too  irkaome. 
He  therefore,  after  a  few  months'  trial,  in 
March  1834,^®  relinquished  his  salary  as  far  as 
the  theatre  was  concerned,  and  hdid  himself 
free,  as  a  sort  of  *  Honorary  Intendant.'  ^  Hia 
influence,  however,  made  itself  felt  'Don 
Juan,'  'Figaro,'  Cherubini's  'Deux  Joora^ea,' 
were  amongst  the  operas  given  in  the  first  four 
months  ;  and  in  the  church  we  hear  of  masaea 
by  Beethoven  and  Oherubini,  motets  of  Palea- 
trina's,  and  cantatas  of  Bach's,  the  Dettingen 
Te  Deum,  'and  on  the  whole  as  much  good 
music  as  could  be  expected  during  my  fint 
winter.'^  He  lived  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Schadow's  house,  ^'  and  was  veiy  much  in  the 
artistic  drde,  and  always  ready  to  make  an 
excursion,  to  have  a  swim,  to  eat,  to  ride  {far 
he  kept  a  horse  ^*  ),  to  dance,  or  to  sleep  ;  was 
working  hard  at  water-colour  drawing,  under 
Schirmer's  tuition,  and  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  eveiy  company  he  entered.'^  May  18-20  was 
the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
conducted  by  Ferdinand  Ries ;  there  he  met 
Hiller,^*  and  also  Chopin,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  already  made  in  Paris,  ^^  and  who 
returned  with  him  to  Dusseldorf.  During  the 
spring  of  1834  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.^^ 

Meantime,  through  all  these  labours  and  dis- 
tractions, of  pleasure  or  business  alike,  he  was 
composing  busily  and  well.  The  overture  to 
'Melusina'  was  finished  Nov.  14,  1833,  and 
tried  ;  the  Rondo  Brillant  for  piano  and 
orchestra  in  E  flat  (op.  29)  on  Jan.  29,  1834  ; 
'  Infelioe,'  for  soprano  and  orchestra,  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society  (in  its  first  shape),  ^  is 
dated  April  8,  and  the  fine  Capriccio  for  piano- 
forte in  A  minor  (op.  33,  No.  1),  April  9, 
1834.  He  had  also  rewritten  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  'Meeresstille'  Overture  ^  for  its  pub- 
lication by  Breitkopfs  with  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  and  '  Hebrides '  overtures.  A 
symphony  which  he  mentions  as  on  the  road 
appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  a  still  more 
important  work.  In  one  of  his  letters  from 
Paris  (Dec.  19,  1831),  complaining  of  the  low 
morale  of  the  opera  librettos,  he  says  that  if 
that  style  is  indispensable  he  'will  forsake 
opera  and  write  oratorios,*    The  words   had 

w  ^  tohb  btlMr.  Mnrob  «.  l»i.    u  ^  toSehnMog.  Avgmta 
i>  A.  to  hU  father.  Hveb  9S.  u  iT.  tt.  8a 

>«  Th«  aoqnlsltlon  of  this  bone  ftree  »  ffood  idea  of  hit  dvtifnl 
attttode  towards  bis  Catber.    ^  to  bis  fatber.  Marob  SB.  1884. 
u/>««.  p.174.  1"  ^  to  bis  mother.  May  88. 1884;  jr.  pwSa 

>7  Kanaowkl's  Uf*  ^  Ckoffin,  chap.  xlv. 

>•  £.  to  bis  fatber.  Dee.  28. 18S3.  and  to  Fanny.  April  7. 1884.  Ob 
ibis  oecadon  be  sent  in  the  following  '  Memorandum  of  my  bio- 
graphy and  art-edneatlon.'  '  1  was  bom  Feb.  8. 1808.  at  Hambuy ; 
in  my  8tb  year  began  to  learn  mosic,  and  was  tangbt  tboronipi- 
bass  and  oompoeition  by  Professar  Zdter,  and  the  Piaaoforto,  flnt 
by  my  mother  and  thra  by  Mr.  Lndwig  Berfer.  In  the  year  1828 
I  left  Berlin,  travelled  Uirongb  Bngland  and  Seotland,  Sooth 
Germany.  Itoly,  Bwltierland,  and  Frauee ;  Tlsited  Bngland  twice 
more  in  the  spring  of  1882  and  1833,  was  there  made  Hononzy 
of  the  Pbilbannonic  Society,  and  sinoe  October  1        ' 


1888.  have 
Mnslc-dlreetor  of  the  Associatiun  for  the  Promotion  of  Mnsie 
in  Dflsseldorf.'  This  Is  preserved  in  the  arehivcs  of  the  Academy, 
and  I  am  indebted  for  it  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Joachim. 

i>  The  vooal  piece  of  bis  contract  with  the  Bodety.     It  waa 
first  sang  by  Mme.  Caiadori  at  the  Fhllharmonle  Conoart  o( 

"»r  "   ~ 


t  sang  by  __      .    _ 

rl9, 1884.  with  violin  obbllgato  by  Henry  Blagrove. 
L.  to  Bchnbring.  Aogvst  6. 1834. 
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hardly  left  liis  pen  when  he  was  invited  hj  the 
Cadlien-Verein  of  Frankfort  to  compose  an 
oratorio  on  St.  PauL^  The  general  plan  of  the 
work,  and  sach  details  as  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Bible  and  Choral-book,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  chorales,  are  stated  by  him  at  the 
▼eiy  outset.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  he  and 
Marx  made  a  compact  by  which  each  was  to 
write  an  oratorio-book  for  the  other  ;  Mendels- 
sohn was  to  write  *  Moses '  for  Marx,  and  Marx 
*St  Paul'  for  Mendelssohn. 2  Mendelssohn 
executed  his  task  at  once,  and  the  full  libretto, 
entitled  'Moses,  an  Oratorio,  composed  by 
A.  B.  M.,' and  signed  <  F.  M.  B.,  21  Aug.  1882,' 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  ^  Marx, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  rejected  Mendels- 
sohn's book  for  '  Moses,'  but  threw  up  that  of 
'St.  Paul,'  on  the  ground  that  chorales  were 
an  anachronism.  In  fact,  this  singular  man's 
function  in  life  seems  to  have  been  to  differ 
with  everybody.  For  the  text  of  *  St.  Paul,' 
Mendelssohn  was  indebted  to  his  own  selection, 
and  to  the  aid  of  his  friends  Fiirst  and 
Schubring.*  Like  Handel,  he  knew  his  Bible 
well ;  in  his  oratorios  he  followed  it  implicitly, 
and  the  three  books  of  '  St.  Paul,' '  Elijah,'  and 
the  '  Lobgesang '  are  a  proof  (if  any  proof  were 
needed  after  the  'Messiah  'and  *  Israel  in  Egypt') 
that,  in  his  own  words,  'the  Bible  is  always 
the  best  of  all.'  ^  He  began  upon  the  music  in 
March  1834,  not  anticipating  that  it  would 
occupy  him  long  ^ ;  but  it  dragged  on,  and  was 
not  completed  till  the  beginning  of  1836. 

Though  only  Hdnoraiy  Intendant  at  the 
Biisseldorf  theatre,  he  busied  himself  with 
the  approaching  winter  season,  and  before  leav- 
ing for  his  holiday  corresponded  much  with 
Devrient  as  to  the  engagement  of  singers.^ 
September  1834  he  spent  in  Berlin,^  and  was 
back  at  Diisseldorf  for  the  first  concert  on 
Oct.  23,*  calling  on  his  way  at  Cassel,  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Hauptmann,^^  with 
whom  he  was  destined  in  later  life  to  be  closely 
connected.  The  new  theatre  opened  on  Nov.  1. 
He  and  Immermann  quarrelled  as  to  pre- 
cedence, or  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  duties. 
The  selection  of  singers  and  musicians,  the 
bargaining  with  them,  and  all  the  countless 
worries  which  beset  a  manager,  and  which,  by 
a  new  agreement  he  had  to  undertake,  proved  a 
most  uncongenial  and,  moreover,  a  most  wasteftd 
task  ;  80  uncongenial  that  at  last,  the  day  after 
the  opening  of  the  theatre,  he  suddenly  '  made 
a  galto  martaU,'  and  threw  up  all  connections^ 
with  it,  not  without  considerable  irritability 
and  inconsistency.^    After  this  he  continued 
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•  Marx,  U.  ISO.  ete. 
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1  £•  to  Dwitant,  JPP^' —    —  —  — 

•  It  ihowa  haw  fully  MandeLHohn  realiwd  th*  oonneetloB  of  the 
<Mcl  sod  New  TiMtamaots  thst  hla  oooelndlus  ebonu,  after  the 
SlTiDf  of  the  I*w.  la  'This  la  the  lore  of  God,  that  we  keep  Hia 
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to  do  his  other  duties,  and  to  conduct  occasional 
operas,  Julius  Rietz  being  his  assistant.  With 
the  opening  of  1835  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Leipzig  through  Schleinitz,  which  resulted 
in  his  taking  the  post  of  Conductor  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts  there.  His  answers  ^'  to 
the  invitation  show  not  only  how  very  careful 
he  was  not  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others, 
but  also  how  clearly  and  practically  he  looked 
at  all  the  bearings  of  a  question  before  he  made 
up  his  mind  upon  it.  Before  the  change, 
however,  several  things  happened.  He  con- 
ducted the  Lower  Rhine  Festival  of  1835  at 
Cologne  (June  7-9).  The  principal  works  were 
Handel's  '  Solomon ' — for  which  he  had  written 
an  organ  part  in  Italy  ;  Beethoven's  Symphony 
No.  8,  and  Overture  op.  124,  a  'religious 
march'  and  hymn  of  Cherubini's,  and  the 
Morning  Hymn  of  his  favourite  J.  F.  Beich- 
ardt.  The  Festival  was  made  more  than 
ordinarily  delightful  to  him  by  a  present  of 
Arnold's  edition  of  Handel  in  thirty-two  vols, 
from  the  committee.  His  father,  mother,  and 
sisters  were  all  there.  The  parents  then  went 
back  with  him  to  Diisseldorf  ;  there  his  mother 
had  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  which  prevented 
his  taking  them  home  to  Berlin  till  the  latter 
part  of  July.  1*  At  Cassel  the  father,  too,  fell  ill, 
and  Felix's  energies  were  fully  taxed  on  the 
road.^  He  remained  with  them  at  Berlin  till 
the  end  of  August,  and  then  left  for  Leipzig  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  beginning 
the  subscription  concerts  in  the  Gewandhaus  on 
Oct.  4.  His  house  at  Leipzig  was  in  Keichel's 
garden,  off  the  Promenade.  Chopin  visited 
him  during  the  interval,  and  Felix  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  him  to  Clara  Wieck, 
then  a  girl  of  sixteen.  His  first  introduction 
to  Schumann  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Wieck's  house  on  Oct.  3,  the  day  before  the 
Gewandhaus  Concert  at  which  Clara  played 
Beethoven's  B  flat  trio  (Moscheles'  L^e^  i. 
301).  Later  came  his  old  Berlin  friend  Ferdi- 
nand David  from  Russia  to  lead  the  orchestra,  ^^ 
and  Moscheles  from  London  for  a  lengthened 
visit.  Mendelssohn's  new  engagement  began 
with  the  best  auspices.  The  relief  from  the 
worries  and  responsibilities  of  Diisseldorf  was 
immense,  17  and  years  afterwards  he  refers  to  it 
as  '  when  I  first  came  to  Leipzig  and  thought  I 
was  in  Paradise. '  ^^  He  was  warmly  welcomed  on 
taking  his  seat,  and  the  first  concert  led  off 
with  his  *  Meeresstille  *  Overture. 

Rebecka  passed  through  Leipzig  on  Oct.  14 
(1835)  on  her  way  from  Belgium,  and  Felix 
and  Moscheles  accompanied  her  to  Berlin  for  a 
visit  of  two  days,  returning  to  Leipzig  for  the 

ZMtenfrvm  1889^.  See  alao  Felix's  letter  to  hla  mother  of  Nor. 
4.18S4.  U^toaohletnlt8.Jan.98»ndApril  1M88B. 

M  I.  to  Xia.  Volgt.  Dttaaeldorf ,  Jaly  17, 1886. 

u  JL  to  F.  W.  Ton  Sehadow,  Berlin,  Anffoat  9i  ISBS^  in  PMm, 

M  He  joioed  definitely  Feb.  «.  IXM,  after  Xatthal'a  death ' 
(A.M.g.  18S6,  &  l»). 
17  /^  to  midetacMMtt.  Leipaic.  Oet  n.  18S5,  in  PeOo.  p.  191;  also 
p.  47.  ^L.  to  Funy.  Jvne  18. 1838. 
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next  concert.  Short  as  the  TiJiit  was,  it  was 
more  than  usually  gay.  The  house  was  fall 
every  evening,  and  by  playing  alternately,  by 
playing  four  hands,  and  by  the  comical 
extempore  tricks  of  which  the  two  friends  were 
so  fond,  and  which  they  carried  on  to  such 
perfection,  the  parents,  especially  the  father, 
now  quite  blind,  were  greatly  mystified  and 
amused.*  And  well  that  it  was  so,  for  it  was 
Felix's  last  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  father 
he  so  tenderly  loved  and  so  deeply  reverenced. 
At  half-past  10  a. m.  on  Nov.  19,  1835,  Abraham 
Mendelssohn  was  dead.  He  died  the  death 
of  the  just,  passing  away,  as  his  father  had 
done,  without  warning,  but  also  without  pain. 
He  turned  over  in  his  bed,  saying  that  he  would 
sleep  a  little  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  he  was  gone. 
Hensel  started  at  once  for  Leipzig,  and  by 
Sunday  morning,  the  22nd,  Felix  was  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother.  How  deeply  he  felt  under 
this  peculiarly  heavy  blow  the  reader  must 
gather  from  his  own  letters.  It  fell  on  him 
with  special  force,  because  he  was  not  only  away 
from  the  family  circle,  but  had  no  home  of  his 
own,  as  Fanny  and  Rebecka  had,  to  mitigate 
the  loss.  He  went  back  to  Leipzig  stunned, 
but  determined  to  do  his  duty  with  all  his 
might,  finish  'St.  Paul,'  and  thus  most  perfectly 
fulfil  his  father's  wishes.  He  had  completed 
the  revision  of  his  '  Melusina'  Overture  on  Nov. 
17,  only  three  days  before  the  fatal  news 
reached  him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
him  from  finishing  the  oratorio.  He  had  played 
in  Bach's  concerto  in  D  minor  for  three  piano- 
fortes with  Clara  Wieck  and  Bakemann  at  the 
Gewandhaus  Concert  on  Nov.  9,  1835. 

The  business  of  the  day,  however,  had  to  go 
on.  One  of  the  chief  events  in  this  series  of 
concerts  was  a  performance  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  Feb.  11,  1836.^  Another 
was  Mendelssohn's  performance  of  Mozart's  D 
minor  Concerto  *  as  written '  (for  it  seems  to  have 
been  always  hitherto  played  after  some  adapta- 
tion),^  on  Jan.  29,  with  cadenzas  which  electri- 
fied his  audience.  Leipzig  was  particularly  con- 
genial to  Mendelssohn.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
town,  had  an  orchestra  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
devotion,  a  first-rate  coadjutor  in  David,  who 
took  much  of  the  mechanical  work  of  the  orches- 
tra off  his  shoulders ;  and,  moreover,  he  was 
relieved  of  all  business  arrangements,  which 
were  transacted  by  the  committee,  especially 
by  Herr  Schleinitz.  Another  point  in  which  he 
could  not  but  contrast  his  present  position 
£Bkvoiirably  with  that  at  Diisseldorf  was  the 
absence  of  all  rivalry  or  jealousy.  The  labour 
of  the  season,  however,  was  severe,  and  he  con- 
fesses that  the  first  two  months  had  taken  more 
out  of  him  than  two  years'  composing  would 
do.*  The  University  of  Leipzig  showed  its 
appreciation  of  his  presence  by  conferring  on 
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him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoaophy  in 
March.» 

Meantime  Schelble's  illness  had  cancelled  the 
arrangement  for  producing'  St.  Paul 'at  Frankfort, 
and  it  had  been  secured  for  the  Lower  Bhine 
Festival  at  Diisseldorf  (May  22-24, 1 836).  The 
programmes  included,  besides  the  new  oratorio, 
the  two  overtures  to  *  Leonore, '  both  in  C,  *  No.  1 ' 
(then  unknown)  and  *  No.  3  ' :  one  of  Handel's 
Chandos  anthems,  the  'Davidde  penitente'  of 
Mozart,  and  the  Ninth  Symphony.  '  St  Paul ' 
was  executed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
produced  a  deep  sensation.  It  was  performed  on 
the  22nd,  not  in  the  present  laige  music  hall 
(Eaisersaal),  but  in  the  long  low  room  which 
lies  outside  of  that  and  below  it,  known  as  the 
Bittersaal,  a  too  confined  space  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  details  of  the  performance,  including  an 
escapade  of  one  of  the  false  witnesses,  in  which 
the  coolness  and  skill  of  Fanny  alone  prevented 
a  break-down,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
contemporaiy  accounts  of  Klingemann,  Hiller, 
and  Polko.'  To  EngUsh  readers  the  interest  of 
the  occasion  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Stem- 
dale  Bennett,  then  twenty  years  old,  and  fresh 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  was  present. 
[The  earliest  known' reference  to  the  oratorio 
of  'El^ah'  is  of  this  year.  In  a  letter  to 
Klingemann,  dated  ^The  Hague,  August  12, 
1836,'  he  says:  'If  you  would  only  give  all 
the  care  and  thought  you  bestow  now  upon  St 
Paul  to  an  El^ah,  or  a  St  Peter,  or  even  an 
Og  of  Bashan  ! '  7] 

Schelble's  illness  induced  Mendelssohn  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  famous  Cacilien-Verein  at 
Frankfort  Leipzig  had  no  claims  on  him  after 
the  concerts  were  over,  and  he  was  thus  able  to 
spend  six  weeks  at  Frankfort  practising  the 
choir  in  Bach's 'Gottes  Zeit,' Handel's  'Samson,' 
and  other  works,  and  improved  and  inspired 
them  greatly.  He  resided  in  Schelble's  house  at 
the  comer  of  the  '  Schone  Aussicht,'  with  a  view 
up  and  down  the  Main.  Hiller  was  then  living  in 
Frankfort ;  lindblad  was  there  for  a  time  ;  and 
Rossini  remained  for  a  few  days  on  his  passage 
through,  in  constant  intercourse  with  Felix.® 

Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Frankfort  was,  however, 
fraught  with  deeper  results  than  these.  It  was 
indeed  quite  providential,  since  here  he  met  his 
future  wife,  O^e  Charlotte  Sophie  Jeanrenaud, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  nearly  ten  years 
younger  than  himself,  the  second  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  French  Reformed  Church,  who 
had  died  many  years  before,  leaving  his  wife  (a 
Souchay  by  family)  and  children  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  the  town.  The  house  was  close 
to  the  Fahrthor,  on  the  quay  of  the  Main.* 
Madame  Jeanrenaud  was  still  young  and  good* 


•  A.M.g.  Kaxeh  30. 18S8.  p.  316. 
9  Bm  MiukMl  World.  Jane  17. 1888,  asd  B.  . 
and  Polko.  p  43;  [also  MutietU  TtmM,  Karch  11 
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looking,  and  it  was  a  joke  in  the  family  that 
she  herself  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  ttie  object 
of  Mendelssohn's  frequent  visits.  But  though 
so  reserved,  he  was  not  the  lees  furiously  in  love, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  secret  have  told  us 
how  entirely  absorbed  he  was  by  his  passion, 
though  without  any  sentimentality.  He  had 
already  had  many  a  passing  attachment.  Indeed 
being  at  once  so  warm-hearted  and  so  peculiarly 
attractive  to  women — and  also,  it  should  be  said 
BO  much  sought  by  them — it  is  astrong  tribute  to 
his  self-control  that  he  wss  never  before  seriously 
or  permanently  involved.  On  no  former  occa- 
sion, however,  ia  there  a  trace  of  any  feeling 
that  was  not  due  entirely,  or  mainly,  to  some 
quality  or  accomplishment  of  the  lady,  and  not 
to  her  actual  personality.  In  the  present  esse 
there  could  be  no  doubt  either  of  the  seriousness 
of  his  love  or  of  the  fact  that  it  centred  in  Mile. 
Jeanrenaud  herself,  and  not  in  any  of  her  tastes 
or  pursuits.  And  yet,  in  order  to  test  the  reality 
of  his  feelings,  he  left  Frankfort,  at  the  veiy 
height  of  his  passion,  for  a  month's  bathing 
at  Scheveningen  near  the  Hague.  ^  His  friend 
F.  W.  Schadow,  the  painter,  accompanied  him, 
and  the  restlessstate  of  his  mind  may  begathered 
from  his  letters  to  Hilier.^  His  love  stood  the 
test  of  absence  triumphantly.  Very  shortly 
after  his  return,  on  Sept.  9,  the  betrothal 
took  place,  at  Kronberg,  near  Frankfort' ;  three 
weeks  of  bliss  followed,  and  on  Oct.  2  he  was  in 
his  seat  in  the  Gewandhaus,  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  season.  Five  days  later  (Oct.  7),  in  the 
distant  city  of  Liverpool,  *  St.  Paul '  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  England,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  George  Smart  The  season  at 
Leipzig  was  a  good  one  ;  Stemdale  Bennett,  who 
had  come  over  at  Mendelssohn's  invitation,  made 
his  first  public  appearance  in  his  own  pianoforte 
concerto  in  C  minor,  and  the  series  closed  with 
the  Choral  Symphony. 

His  engagement  soon  became  known  far  and 
wide,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  Germany,  and 
of  Mendelssohn's  intimate  relation  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  Gewandhaus,  that  at  one  of  the 
concerts,  the  Finale  to  *  Fidelio,'  ^  Wer  ein  holdes 
Weib  errungen,'  should  have  been  put  into  the 
programme  by  thedirectors  with  special  reference 
to  him,  and  that  he  should  have  been  forced 
into  extemporising  on  that  suggestive  theme, 
amid  the  shouts  and  enthusiasm  of  his  audience. 
The  rehearsals  for  the  concerts,  the  concerts 
themselves,  his  pupils,  friends  passing  through, 
visits  to  his  fiancee,  an  increasing  correspondence, 
kept  him  more  than  busy.  Stemdale  Bennett 
was  living  in  Leipzig,  and  the  two  friends  were 
much  together.  In  addition  to  the  subscription 
series  and  to  the  regular  chamber  concerts,  there 
were  performances  of  '  Israel  in  Egypt,'  with  a 

hM  the  following  InaeripUon :— '  Vendu  k  Mendaluobn  an  prix  de 
r«xeeatlon  d'tm  nombre  indetannln^  de  Fo^m  da  J.  B.  Bach,  et  d« 
1»  Cople  d*im  Bondo  dn  mteia  Mftltre.    LAVBjnia  4  Montpemer.' 

>  U.  ch.  It.  p.  SI  «t  atq.;  P.M.  11.  30 ;  i)«*.  p.  198. 
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new  organ  part  by  him,  on  Nov.  7,  and  *  St 
Paul,'  on  March  16, 1887.  The  compositions  of 
this  winter  are  few,  and  all  of  one  kind,  namely 
preludes  and  fugues  for  pianoforte.*  The  wed- 
ding took  place  on  March  28,  1837,  at  the 
Walloon  French  Reformed  Church,  Frankfort. 
For  the  wedding  tour  they  went  to  Freiburg 
and  into  the  Palatinate,  and  by  the  15th  of  May 
had  returned  to  Frankfort^  A  journal  which 
they  kept  together  during  the  honeymoon  is  fuU 
of  ^etdies  and  droll  things  of  all  kinds.  In 
July  they  were  at  Bingen,  Horchheim,  Coblenz, 
and  Diisseldorf  for  some  weeks.  At  Bingen, 
while  swimming  across  to  Assmannshausen,  he 
had  an  attack  of  cramp  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life,  and  from  which  he  was  only  saved  by 
the  boatman.  The  musical  results  of  these  few 
months  were  very  important,  and  include  the 
42nd  PSalm,  the  String  Quartet  in  E  minor, 
(op.  44,  No.  2)  an  Andante  and  Allegro  for 
pianoforte  in  £,  published  posthumously  as  a 
Capriocio  (op.  118),  the  second  pianoforte  Con- 
certo, in  D  minor,  and  the  three  Preludes 
for  the  Organ  (op.  87) ;  [the  fugues  appear  to  have 
been  composed  later].  He  was  also  in  earnest 
correspondence  with  Schubring^  as  to  a  second 
oratorio,  on  the  subject  of  St  Peter. 

It  must  have  been  hard  to  tear  himself  away 
so  soon  from  his  lovely  young  wife — and  indeed 
he  grumbles  about  it  lustily  ^ — but  he  had  been 
engaged  to  conduct  'St.  Paul,'  and  to  play  the 
organ  and  his  new  Pianoforte  Concerto,  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival.  Accordingly  on  August 
24,  he  left  Diisseldorf  for  Rotterdam,  crossed  to 
Margate  in  the  AUtvood,  the  same  boat  which 
had  taken  him  over  in  1829,  and  on  the  27th 
is  in  London,  on  his  fifth  visit,  at  Elingemann's 
house,  as  cross  as  a  man  can  well  be.^  But 
this  did  not  prevent  his  setting  to  work  with 
Elingemann  at  the  plan  of  an  oratorio  on 
El^ah,  over  which  they  had  two  mornings'  con- 
sultation.^ Before  leaving  London  for  Birming- 
ham, he  played  the  organ  at  St  Paul's — on 
Sunday  afternoon,  Sept  10 — and  at  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
the  12th.  It  was  on  the  former  of  these  two 
occasions  that  the  vergers,  finding  that  the 
congregation  would  not  leave  the  Cathedral, 
withdrew  the  organ-blower,  and  let  the  wind  out 
of  the  organ  during  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  A  minor ^® — 'near  the  end  of  the  fugue," 
before  the  subject  comes  in  on  the  Pedals. '^^ 
At  Christ  Church  he  was  evidently  in  a  good 
vein.  He  played  'six  extempore  fetntasias,' 
one  on  a  fugue  subject  given  by  old  Wesley  at 
the  moment,  and  the  Bach  Fugue  just  mentioned 
and  Bach's  Toccata.     Samuel  Wesley — our  own 

*  Pabllshad  aa  op.  SS.  See  tha  Catalogue  at  the  end  of  thla  atUde. 

•  Dev.  p.  200.  «  L.  to  Schubrlnc.  July  14. 1887. 
T  F.M.  11.  61.  •  ^.  p.  99. 

_*  Hla  prlTate  Jonnud.    He  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  John  C.  Honlej. 


B.A..  during  this  viait.    [Bee  alao  SiM.  ^  XUJak,  p.  6l1 

10  For  a  vety  bitereatlng  noooont  of  theae  two  pertomiaacea  by 
Dr.  Ganntlett.  we  Miuteal  Wortd.  Sept.  IB.  1837.  p.  8. 


>>  Hia  privnte  Jounul. 
IS  ISee  » letter  from  Dr.  Ganntlett  to  Sir  Oeorn  GroTe  i. 
IHrntt,  Feb.  1908,  p.  96.] 
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ancient  hero,  though  seventy-one  yean  old — 
was  present  and  played.  It  was  literally  his 
Nunc  dimittis:  he  died  on  Oct  11,  1837,  a 
month  from  that  date.  Mendelssohn's  organ- 
playing  on  these  occasions  was  eagerly  watched. 
He  was  the  greatest  of  the  few  great  German 
organ-players  who  had  yisited  this  country,  and 
the  English  organists,  some  of  them  no  mean 
proficients,  learned  more  than  one  lesson  from 
him.  '  It  was  not,'  wrote  Dr.  Gauntlett^  '  that 
he  played  Bach  for  the  first  time  here, — several 
of  us  had  done  that  But  he  taught  us  how  to 
play  the  slaw  fugue,  for  Adams  and  others  had 
played  them  too  fast.  His  words  were,  "  Your 
organists  think  that  Bach  did  not  write  a  slow 
fugue  for  the  organ."  Also  he  brought  out  a 
number  of  pedal-fugues  which  were  not  known 
here.  We  had  played  a  few,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  play  the  D  major,  the  6  minor,  the 
E  major,  the  C  minor,  the  short  E  minor,'  etc.^ 
Even  in  those  that  were  known  he  threw  out 
points  unsuspected  before,  as  in  the  A  minor 
fugue,  where  he  took  the  episode  on  the  Swell, 
returning  to  the  Great  Organ  when  the  pedal 
re-enters,  but  transferring  the  £  in  the  treble 
to  the  Great  Organ  a  bu*  before  the  entry  of 
the  other  parts,  with  veiy  fine  effect.*  One 
thing  which  particularly  struck  our  organists 
was  the  contrast  between  his  massive  effects  and 
the  lightness  of  his  touch  in  rapid  passages. 
The  touch  of  the  Christ  Church  organ  was  both 
deep  and  heavy,  yet  he  threw  off  arpeggios  as 
if  ho  were  at  a  piano.  His  command  of  the 
pedal  clavier  was  also  a  subject  of  much  remark.' 
But  we  must  hasten  on. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Tuesday,  Sept.  12, 
he  attended  a  performance  of  his  oratorio  *  St. 
Paul '  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter 
Hall.  He  had  conducted  three  rehearsals,  but 
could  not  conduct  the  performance  itself,  owing 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  Birmingham  committee. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  '  St  Paul ' 
as  a  mere  listener,  and  his  private  journal  says 
that  he  found  it '  very  interesting. '  His  opinion 
of  English  amateurs  may  be  gathered  from  his 
letter  to  the  Society,  with  which  his  journal 
fully  agrees.  ^  *  I  can  hardly  express  the  gratifica- 
tion I  felt  in  hearing  my  work  performed  in  so 
beautiful  a  manner, — indeed,  I  shall  never  wish 
to  hear  some  parts  of  it  better  executed  than 
they  were  on  that  night  The  power  of  the 
choruses — this  lazge  body  of  good  and  musical 
voices — and  the  style  in  which  they  sang  the 
whole  of  my  music,  gave  me  the  highest  and 
most  heartfelt  treat ;  while  I  thought  on  the 
immense  improvement  which  such  a  number  of 
real  amateurs  must  necessarily  produce  in  the 
country  which  may  boast  of  it' 

On  the  Wednesday  he  went  to  Birmingham, 

1  H«  had  laariMd  thwe  alne*  bii  Swln  lonmar.  8m  L.  Bmi,  S, 
1811.  s  Dr.  R.  J.  HopkliM's  raooUccUon. 

'  Mr.  H.  C.  Llnooln'i  recollMtlon. 

«  1  liAT*  to  tliank  Mr.  Hoik  and  Ui«  CommtttM  of  tlM  Saorcd 
Barmonlc  8ocl«ty  for  tlila  and  other  Taloabla  InformatloiL 


and  remained  there,  rehearsing  and  anmnging, 
till  the  Festival  hegan,Tue8day,  Sept  19.  Atthm 
evening  concert  of  that  day  he  extemporised  on 
the  organ,  taking  the  subjects  of  his  ftigue  from 
'Your harps  and  cymbals  sound '  ( '  Solomon  '),and 
the  first  movement  of  Mozart's  Symphony  in  D, 
both  of  which  had  been  performed  earlier  in  Um 
day  ;  he  also  conducted  lus  '  Midsummer  Ni^t'a 
Dream '  overture.  On  Wednesday  he  conducted 
*  St.  Paul,'  on  Thursday  evening  played  his  new 
pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor,  and  on  Friday 
morning,  the  22nd,  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue 
('St  Anne's')  on  the  organ.'  The  applause 
throughout  was  prodigious ;  but  it  did  not  turn 
his  head,  or  prevent  indignant  reflections  on 
the  treatment  to  which  Neukomm  had  been 
subjected,  reflections  which  do  him  honour. 
Moreover,  the  applause  was  not  empty.  Mori 
and  Novello  were  keen  competitors  for  the 
D  minor  pianoforte  concerto,  and  it  became  the 
prize  of  the  latter,  at  what  we  should  now  con- 
sider a  very  moderate  figure,  before  its  oompoeer 
left  Birmingham.  He  travelled  up  by  coadi, 
reaching  London  at  midnight,  and  was  inter- 
cepted at  the  coach-office  by  the  committee  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  who  presented 
him  with  a  Urge  silver  snuff-box,  adorned 
with  an  inscription.^  He  then  went  straight 
through,  arrived  in  Frankfort  on  the  27th,  and 
was  at  Leipzig  at  2  p.m.  of  the  day  of  the  first 
concert,  Sunday,  Oct.  1.  His  house  was  in 
LuTgenstein's  Garden,  off  the  Promenade,  the 
first  house  on  the  left,  on  the  second  floor.^ 
On  Oct  12,  1837,  he  writes  to  thank  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  Vienna  for  its 
diploma  of  membership.  The  letter  is  in  the 
Society's  archives. 

The  next  few  years  were  given  chiefly  to 
Leipzig.  He  devoted  all  his  heart  and  soul  to 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and  was  well  repaid 
by  the  increasing  excellence  of  the  performance 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audiences.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  series  1837-88  was  the 
appearance  of  Clara  Novello  for  the  first  time 
in  Germany — a  fruit  of  his  English  experiences. 
She  sang  first  at  the  concert  of  Nov.  2,  1837, 
and  remained  till  the  middle  of  January,  creat- 
ing an  extraordinary  excitement  But  the 
programmes  had  other  features  to  recommend 
them.  In  Feb.  and  March  1838,  there  were 
four  historical  concerts  (1.  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck, 
Yiotti ;  2.  Haydn,  Cimarosa,  Naumann,  Righini ; 
3.  Mozart,  Salieri,  M^hul,  Romberg  ;  4.  Vogler, 
Beethoven,  Weber),  which  excited  great  interest 
Mendelssohn  and  David  played  the  solo  pieces, 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  treat  they 
must  have  been.  In  the  programmes  of  other 
concerts  we  find  Beethoven's  '  Glorreiche  Augen- 
blick, '  and  Mendelssohn's  own  4  2nd  Psalm.  His 
Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso  (op.  43) — like  his 

•  For  thMe  detalla  Me  Miuleat  Wcrtd,  Sept.  Sand  ».  IBST.  pp. 
94^.  H*  had  rwoWed  oa  tha  Prelude  and  Fogne  two  montu 
hefore.    See  L.  to  hie  mother.  Joljr  U,  18S7. 
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'  Buy  Bias '  Overture,  s  veritable  impromptu — 
was  produced  on  April  2,^  and  his  String  Quartet 
in  E  flat  (op.  44,  No.  3)  on  the  following  day. 

His  domestic  life  during  the  spring  of  1838 
was  not  without  anziety.  On  Feb.  7  his  first 
son  was  bom,  afterwards  named  Carl  Wolfgang 
Paul,  and  his  wife  had  a  very  dangerous  illness.' 
This  year  he  conducted  the  Lower  Festival  at 
Cologne  (June  8-6).  He  had  induced  .  the 
committee  to  indude  a  cantata  of  Bach's,'  then 
an  entire  novelty,  in  the  programme,  which 
also  contained  a  selection  from  Handel's  ^Joshua. ' 
A  silver  cup  (Pokal)  was  presented  to  him  at 
the  dose  of  the  Festival*  [The  Bach  novelty 
appears  to  have  been  a  garbled  version  of  the 
Hhnmelfahrts  cantata,  <Oott  fahret  auf  mit 
Jauchzen,'  though  Mendelssohn  probably  found 
it  in  that  state.  The  double  chorus — to  which 
he  refers  in  his  letter  to  J.  A.  Novello  as  being 
alone  worth  the  journey  from  London  to  Cologne 
to  hear — ^was  '  Nun  ist  das  Heil,  und  die  Kraft.' 
This  information,  though  not  so  complete  as 
eoold  be  desired,  is  obtained  from  a  word-book 
of  the  festival  See  Muneal  Times^  June  1906, 
p.  887,  for  further  details.] 

The  summer  was  spent  at  Berlin,  in  the  lovely 
garden  of  the  Leipziger  Strasse,  and  was  his 
wife's  first  introduction  to  her  husband's  family.^ 
To  Felix  it  was  a  time  of  great  eigoyment  and 
much  productiveness.  Even  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  he  had  not  allowed  the  work  of  the 
concerts  to  keep  him  from  composition.  The 
String  Quartet  in  E  flat  just  mentioned,  the 
Violoncello  Sonata  in  B  flat  (op.  45),  the  95th 
Psalm,  and  the  Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso  are 
all  dated  during  the  hard  work  of  the  &:st  four 
months  of  1838.  The  actual  result  of  the 
summer  was  another  String  Quartet  (in  D  ;  op. 
44,  No.  1),  dated  July  24,  1838,^  and  the 
Andante  Cantabile  and  Presto  Agitato  in  B 
(Berlin,  June  22,  1838).  The  intended  result 
is  a  symphony  in  B  flat  which  occupied  him 
much,  which  he  mentions  more  than  once  as 
complete  in  his  head,  but  of  which  no  trace  on 
paper  has  yet  been  found.'  He  alludes  to  it  in 
a  letter  to  the  Philharmonic  Society  (Jan.  19, 
1839) — answering  their  request  for  a  symphony 
— ^as  'begun  last  year,'  though  it  is  doubtful  if 
his  occupations  will  allow  him  to  finish  it  in 
time  for  the  1839  season.  So  near  were  we  to 
the  possession  of  an  additional  companion  to  the 
Italian  and  Scotch  symphonies !  The  Violin 
concerto  was  also  begun  in  this  hoUday,^  and 
he  speaks  of  a  Psalm  ^  (probably  the  noble  one 
for  eight  voices,  *When  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
came '),  a  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  (in 
F,  dated  *  Berlin,  June  13,  1838/  still  in  MS.), 
and  other  things.      He  was  now,  too,  in  the 

I  Oooflalwd  and  oompoMd  In  two  6mju  for  Ume.  BotgonolMok's 
coneert.    Bm  £.  April  S,  1838. 
«  jr.  Pl  110. 

»  L.ioJ.A.  NoTdlo.  Ldislg,  April  7. 1888.  In  0.  «  JT.  p^  19L 
«  A.M.S.  1838.  p.  48B.  «  F.M.  U.  07.  88. 
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midst  of  the  tiresome  correspondence  with  J.  R. 
Planch^,  ^0  on  the  subject  of  the  opera  which  that 
gentleman  had  agreed  to  write,  but  which,  like 
Mendelssohn's  other  negotiations  on  the  subject 
of  operas,  came  to  nothing ;  and  there  is  the 
nsual  large  number  of  long  and  carefully  written 
letters.  He  returned  to  Leipzig  in  September, 
but  was  again  attacked  with  measles,  ^^  on  the 
eve  of  a  performance  of  'St.  Paul,'  on  Sept  15. 
The  attack  was  sufficient  to  prevent  his  conduct- 
ing the  first  of  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  (Sept. 
30),  at  which  David  was  his  substitute.  On 
Oct  7  he  was  again  at  his  post*^  The  star  of 
this  series  was  Mrs.  Alfred  Shaw,  whose  singing 
had  pleased  him  very  much  when  last  in 
Enghmd.  Its  one  remarkable  novelty  was 
Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C,  which  had 
been  brought  from  Vienna  by  Schumann,  and 
was  first  played  in  MS.  on  March  21,  1839,  at 
the  last  concert  of  the  series.  [He  was  very 
anxious  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London) 
should  perform  Schubert's  symphony,  and, 
indeed,  he  sent  the  parts  to  London,  but 
without  any  practical  result  See  his  letters  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  W.  Watts,  in  the 
concert  programme- book  of  Feb.  5,  1880.] 
During  tibie  autumn  of  1889  he  received  firom 
Erard  the  grand  piano  which  became  so  well 
known  to  his  Mends  and  pupils,  and  the  prospect 
of  which  he  celebrates  in  a  remarkable  letter 
now  in  the  possession  of  that  firm. 

'Elgah'  is  now  fairly  under  way.  After 
discussing  with  his  friendis  Bauer  and  Schul»ing 
the  subject  of  St  Peter,  i'  in  terms  which  show 
how  completely  the  requirements  of  an  oratorio 
book  were  within  his  grasp,  and  another  subject 
not  very  clearly  indicated,  but  apparently 
approacMng  that  which  he  afterwards  began  to 
treat  as  Christus  ^* — ^he  was  led  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  most  picturesque  and  startling  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  who,  strange 
to  say,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously 
treated  by  any  known  composer.  Hiller  '^  tells 
us  that  the  subject  was  suggested  by  the  passage  ^^ 
(1  Kings  lix.  11),  *  Behold,  the  Lord  passed  by.' 
We  may  accept  the  fact  more  certainly  than  the 
date  (1840)  at  which  Hiller  places  it.  Such  a 
thing  could  not  but  fix  itself  in  the  memory, 
though  the  date  might  easily  be  confused.  We 
have  already  seen  tiiat  he  was  at  work  on  the 
subject  in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  the  cor- 
respondence printed  in  the  History  of  *  Sly  ah ' 
shows  that  much  consultation  had  already  taken 
place  upon  it  between  Mendelssohn  and  himself, 
and  also  with  Elingemann,  and  that  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
the  book  of  the  oratorio.     Mendelssohn  had 

M  For  th«  whole  of  iblasM  J.  K.  PlanoMli  lt»eoa*ett(m$tmdJU^Uc' 
Horn,  1872.  voL  1.  p.  979.  0t  My.  Mr.  PluicbA'a  oawiio  doduotions 
voMj  well  be  pudoDcd  hlmcrwi  bythoae  whomMt  dearlr  see  their 
want  of  force. 
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la  £.  to  Sehvbrlng.  July  H  1837. 

M  ^  to  PMtor  Bauer.  Jan.  IS.  18S8i  »  JT.  p.  17L 

10  He  liked  a  eentnl  point  for  his  work.  In 'Si.  FMer'ltwoDU 
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drawn  up  a  number  of  passages  and  scenes  in 
order,  and  had  given  them  to  Schabring  for 
consideration.  His  ideas  are  dramatic  enough 
for  the  stage  I  A  month  later  >  the  matter  has 
made  farther  progress,  and  his  judicious  dramatic 
ideas  are  even  more  confirmed  ;  but  the  music 
does  not  seem  to  be  yet  touched.  During  the 
spring  of  1839  he  finished  the  114th  Psalm, 
and  wrote  the  overture  to  *  Ruy  Bias.'  This, 
though  one  of  the  most  brilliantlj  effective  of 
his  works,  was,  with  a  chorus  for  female  voices, 
literally  conceived  and  executed  d  rimprovisie 
between  a  Tuesday  evening  and  a  Friday  morn- 
ing— a  great  part  of  both  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  being  otherwise  occupied — and  in 
the  teeth  of  an  absolute  aversion  to  the  play.^ 
The  performance  took  place  at  the  theatre  on 
March  11.  A  letter  to  Hiller,  written  a  month' 
after  this  (Leipzig,  April  15),  gives  a  pleasant 
picture  of  his  care  for  his  friends.  A  great 
part  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  arrangements 
for  doing  Hiller's  oratorio  in  the  next  series 
of  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  and  with  his  pleasure 
at  the  appearance  of  a  £Bivourable  article  on  him 
in  Schumann's  paper,  NeusmusUccUisehe  Zeitung, 
from  which  he  passes  to  lament  over  the  news 
of  the  suicide  of  Nourrit,  who  had  been  one  of 
his  circle  in  Paris  in  1831. 

In  May  (1839)  he  is  at  Diisseldorf,  conducting 
the  Lower  Rhine  Musical  Festival  (May  19-21) 
— ^the  'Messiah,'  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  his  own 
42nd  Psalm,  the  Eroica  Symphony,  etc  From 
there  he  went  to  Frankfort,  to  the  wedding  of 
his  wife's  sister  Julie  to  Mr.  Schunok  of  Leipzig, 
and  there  he  wrote  the  D  minor  Trio  * ;  then 
to  Horchheim,  and  then  back  to  Frankfort. 
On  August  21  ^  they  were  at  home  again  in 
Leipzig,  and  were  visited  by  the  Hensels,  who 
remained  with  them  till  Sept.  4,  and  then  de- 
parted for  Italy.  Felix  followed  them  with  a 
long  letter  ^  of  hints  and  instructions  for  their 
guidance  on  the  journey,  not  the  least  character- 
istic part  of  which  is  the  closing  ii^unction  to 
be  sure  to  eat  a  salad  of  broooli  and  ham  at 
Naples,  and  to  write  to  tell  him  if  it  was  not 
good. 

The  summer  of  1839  had  been  an  unusually 
fine  one  ;  the  visit  to  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine 
had  been  perfectly  successful ;  he  had  enjoyed 
it  with  that  peculiar  capacity  for  enjoyment 
which  he  possessed,  and  he  felt  'thoroughly 
refreshed.'  ^  He  went  a  great  deal  into  society, 
but  found  none  so  charming  as  that  of  his  wife. 
A  delightful  picture  of  part  of  his  life  at  Frank- 
fort is  given  in  a  letter  to  Klingemann  of  August 
1,  and  still  more  so  in  one  to  his  mother  on 
July  3,  1839.     Nor  was  it  only  delightful     It 

1  L.  to  SdiubriBg,  Dw:  6, 183a 

s  A.  to  his  mother,  Xarda  18, 1889.  In  fkct  It  was  only  written 
»t  all  beeauM  the  prooeede  of  the  concert  were  to  go  to  the  Wldowe' 
Pond  of  the  oreheetra.  He  inelcted  on  calling  It '  The  Orertare  to 
the  Dramatic  Pund.'  *  E.p.  US. 

«  The  autograph  la  dated— 1st  Movement,  Flrankfort,  June  6 ; 
Vinale.  Frankfort.  Jnly  18  P839]. 

•  F.M.  U.  80.  «  i:.  to  Fanny,  Sept  li.  1889. 

^  L.io  Kllogamann,  August  1, 1839. 


urged  him  to  the  composition  of  part-songs  for 
the  open  air,  a  kind  of  piece  which  he  made  his 
own,  and  wrote  to  absolute  perfection.  Hie 
impulse  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  winter,  and 
many  of  his  best  part-songs — including  '  Loto 
and  Wine,'  'The  Hunter's  Farewell,'  'The 
Lark'—- date  from  this  time.  In  addition  to 
these  the  summer  produced  the  D  minor  piano- 
forte trio  already  mentioned,  the  completion  of 
the  1 14th  Psalm,  and  three  fugues  for  the  organ, 
one  of  which  was  worked  into  the  oigan  sonata 
No.  2,  while  the  others  remain  in  MS.  [except 
the  fugue  in  F  minor,  No.  3  of  the  set,  which 
was  published  by  Studey  Lucas  k  Co.,  London, 
in  1885.] 

[He  conducted  a  Musical  Festival  at  Bmna- 
wick  (Sept.  6-8),  where  he  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  H.  F.  Ohorley.  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies in  G  minor  and  A,  and  Mendelssohn's 
*St.  Paul,'  D  minor  pf.  concerto,  and  Sere- 
nade (pf.)  were  performed.^  On  Oct.  2  his 
second  child,  Marie,  was  bom.  Then  came  the 
christening,  with  a  visit  from  his  mother  and 
Paul,  and  then  Hiller  arrived.  He  had  very 
recently  lost  his  mother,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  Mendelssohn  but  that  his  friend  should 
come  and  pay  him  a  long  visit,  i^  partly  to 
dissipate  his  thoughts,  and  partly  to  super- 
intend the  rehearsals  of  his  oratorio  of  'Jeremiah 
the  Prophet,'  which  had  been  bespoken  for  the 
next  series  of  Gewandhaus  Concerts.^®  Hiller 
arrived  early  in  December,  and  we  recommend 
his  description  of  Mendelssohn's  home  life  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  know  how  simply  and 
happily  a  great  and  busy  man  can  live.  Leipzig 
was  proud  of  him,  his  wife  was  very  popular, 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  happiest  period  of  his 
life.  His  love  of  amusement  was  as  great  as 
ever,  and  his  friends  long  recollected  his  childish 
delight  in  the  Cirque  Lajarre  and  Paul  Oousin 
the  clown. 

The  concert  season  of  1839-40  was  a  brilliant 
one.  For  novelties  there  were  symphonies 
by  Lindblad,  Ealliwoda,  Kittl,  Schneider,  and 
Vogler.  Schubert's  ninth  symphony  (in  C) 
was  played  no  less  than  three  times,  ^^  and  one 
concert ^^  (Jan.  9, 1840)  was  rendered  memorable 
by  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  four  Overtures 
to  Leonora  ('Fidelio').  Mendelssohn's  own 
114th  Psalm  was  first  performed  'sehr  glories'^ 
on  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  new  Trio  in  D  minor 
on  Feb.  10.  The  Quartet  Concerts  were  also 
unusually  brilliant.  At  one  of  them  Mendels- 
sohn's Octet  was  given,  he  and  Ealliwoda 
playing  the  two  violas ;  at  another  he  accom- 
panied ^4  David  in  Bach's 'Chaconne,'  then  quite 
unknown.     Hiller's  oratorio  was  produced  on 

s  [For  a  fall  and  graphic  aeeoant  hy  Chorler  of  this  Fastlval.  see 
his  Jiod€m  e«rman  Mutie,  voL  1.  p.  1.  a(  seff. ;  and  A.M.M,  183Si 
p.  791.] 

*  M.p.  147.  10  ntd.  p.  1S4. 

"  Dee.  12,  1890,  and  March  12.  The  second  performaaoa  was 
interfered  with  bj  a  flze  In  the  town. 

u  ^  to  Faxmj,  Jan.  4, 1840.  »  lUd. 

M  Probably  extempore;  the  pnbllahed  Tendon  la  dated  same 
years  later. 
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April  2  with  great  anooesa.  Ernst,  and,  above 
all,  Liszt,  were  among  the  yirtaosoe  of  this 
season ;  and  for  the  latter  of  these  two  great 
players  Mendelssohn  arranged  a  soir^  at  the 
Gewandhans,  which  he  thus  epitomises :  *  860 
people,  orchestra,  chorus,  punch,  pastry,  Meeres- 
stille.  Psalm,  Bach's  Triple  Concerto,  choruses 
from  St.  Paul,  Fantasia  on  Lucia,  the  Erl  King, 
the  devil  and  his  grandmother '  ^ ;  and  whidi 
had  the  effect  of  somewhat  allaying  the  annoy- 
ance which  had  been  caused  by  the  extra  prices 
charged  at  Liszt's  concerts. 

How,  in  the  middle  of  all  this  exciting  and 
fiitiguing  work  (of  which  we  have  given  but  a 
poor  idea),  he  found  time  for  composition,  and 
for  his  la]*ge  correspondence,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell,  bat  he  neglected  nothing.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  precisely  during  this  winter  that  he  trans- 
lates for  his  uncle  Joseph,  his  father's  elder 
brother — a  man  not  only  of  remarkable  business 
power  but  with  considerable  literary  ability — 
a  number  of  difficult  early  Italian  poems  into 
German  verse.  They  consist  of  three  sonnets 
by  Boccaccio,  one  by  Dante,  one  by  Cino,  one 
by  Cecco  Angiolieri,  an  epigram  of  Dante's,  and 
another  of  Gianni  Alfuii's.  They  are  printed 
in  the  later  editions  of  the  letters  (German 
version  only),  and  are  aocompanied  by  a  letter 
to  his  unde  Joseph,  dated  Feb.  20,  1840, 
describing  half- humorously,  half- pathetically, 
the  difficulty  which  the  obscurities  of  the 
originals  had  given  him  amid  all  his  professional 
labours.  Witii  irrepressible  energy  he  embraced 
the  first  moment  of  an  approach  to  leisure,  after 
what  he  describes  as  a  'really  overpowering 
turmoil,' '  to  write  a  long  and  carefully-studied 
official  communication  to  the  Ereis-Director,  or 
Home  Minister  of  Saxony,  urging  that  a  legacy 
recently  left  by  a  certain  Herr  Blilmner  should 
be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  solid  musio 
academy  at  Leipzig.^  This  was  business  ;  but, 
in  addition,  during  all  these  months  there  are 
long  letters  to  Hiller,  Chorley,  his  mother, 
Fanny,  Paul,  and  Fiirst  (and  remember  that 
only  a  small  part  of  those  which  he  wrote  has 
been  brought  within  our  reach) ;  and  yet  he 
managed  to  compose  both  the  *  Lobgesang '  and 
the  'Festgesang'  for  the  Festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  invention  of  Printing,  which  was 
held  in  Leipzig  on  June  25,  the  former  of  which 
is  as  characteristic  and  important  a  work  as  any 
in  the  whole  series  of  his  compositions.  The 
music  for  both  these  was  written  at  the  express 
request  of  the  Town  Council,  acting  through  a 
committee  whose  chairman  was  Dr.  Raymond 
Hartel,  and  the  first  conmiunication  with 
Mendelssohn  on  the  subject  was  made  about 
the  end  of  the  previous  July.  We  know  from 
Mendelssohn  himself*  that  the  title  'Symphonic 
Cantata '  is  due  to  Klingemann,  but  the  words 
are  probably  Mendelssohn's  own  selection,  no 


I  X.  tohlanvUiar.  Kwdi  SO.  1840. 
•  L.  April  8.  IBM.  «  £.  to  ' 


*  IMd. 

\,  Not.  18, 184a 


trace  of  any  communication  with  Schubring, 
Bauer,  or  Fiirst  being  preserved  in  the  published 
letters  or  recollections,  and  the  draft  of  the 
words  having  vanished. 

The  Festival  extended  over  two  days,  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  June  24  and  25,  1840.  On 
Tuesday  eveningtherewasa'Yorfeier'  in  theshape 
ofanoperabyLortzing,  'Hans Sachs,' composed 
for  the  occasion.  At  8  a.h.  on  Wednesday 
was  a  service  in  the  church  with  a  cantata  by 
Bichter  (of  Zittau),  followed  by  the  unveiling 
of  the  printing-press  and  statue  of  Gutenberg, 
and  by  a  performance  in  the  open  market-place 
of  Mendelssohn's  '  Festgesang '  ^  for  two  choirs 
and  brass  instruments,  he  conducting  the  one 
chorus  and  David  the  other.  On  Thursday 
afternoon  a  concert  was  held  in  St.  Thomas's 
Church,  consisting  of  Weber's  Jubilee  Overture, 
Handel's  Dettingen  Te  Deum,  and  Mendelssohn's 
'  Lobgesang.' 

Hardly  was  this  over  when  he  went  to 
Schwerin  with  his  wife,  to  conduct  *  St.  Paul ' 
and  other  large  works,  at  a  Festival  there 
(July  8-10).  On  the  way  back  they  stopped 
in  Berlin  for  '  three  very  pleasant  days.'  *  An- 
other matter  into  which  at  this  time  he  threw 
all  his  devotion  was  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  Sebastian  Bach  in  front  of  his  old  habitat 
at  the  'Thomas  School.'  The  scheme  was  his 
own,  and  he  urged  it  with  characteristic  hearti- 
ness.^ But  dear  as  the  name  and  fame  of  Bach 
were  to  him,  he  would  not  consent  to  move  till 
he  had  obtained  (from  the  town  council)  an 
increase  to  the  pay  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Concerts.  For  this  latter  object 
he  obtained  500  thalers,^  and  on  Aug.  6,  gave 
an  organ  performance  soltssimo  in  St.  Thomas's 
church,  by  which  he  realised  800  thalers.^  Even 
this  he  would  not  do  without  doing  his  very 
best,  and  he  describes  to  his  mother  how  he 
had  practised  so  hard  for  a  week  before  '  that 
he  could  hardly  stand  on  his  feet,  and  the  mere 
walking  down  the  street  was  like  playing  a 
pedal  passage.''^  After  such  a  six  months  no 
wonder  that  his  health  was  not  good,  and  that 
his  'physician  wanted  to  send  him  to  some 
Brunnen  instead  of  a  Musical  Festival.'  **  To 
a  Festival,  however,  he  went.  The  *  Lobgesang' 
had  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  energetic 
Mr.  Moore,  who  managed  the  music  in  Birming- 
ham, and  some  time  before  its  first  performance 
he  had  written  to  Mendelssohn  witii  the  view 
of  securing  it  for  the  autumn  meeting.  On 
July  21,  Mendelssohn  writes  in  answer,  agreeing 
to  come,  and  making  his  stipulations  as  to  the 

•  The  words  of  this  wera  hy  Prof.  PWSIss  of  Fftiberg  {ir.M.1. 1940, 
a.  7).  Tfa«  *  stetue '  triiich  is  mentioned  in  the  socoonts  ms  probably 
■omethlng  merely  tempomy.  The  ■econd  number  of  the  Feetgnsinfc 
sdspted  by  Dr.  w.  H.  Cumminss  to  the  words, '  Hark,  the  nereld 
angels  sing,'  is  a  vary  favourite  Bymn>tane  in  Bngland.  [In  a ' 
tohis  Engll'h  pablisher.  Mr.  IS.  Bnzton  (Bwer  *  Co.).  r 


says  that  the  tone '  wlU  ne^r  do  to  saered  woids'I    See  JTMiiool 
Tim«$,  Dea  1897,  p.  810.] 

«  G.  L  SaOi  7  y.M.£.  184S.  i.  14L 

•  jL  to  Tmal.  Feb.  7.  18M. 

»  [For  further  details.  Me  Miuteal  THim,  Jan.  1»»,  p.  &.] 

W  £.  to  his  mother.  Aug.  10. 1840. 

"  Letter  in  C.  L  S14;  POko,  p.  Sa. 
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other  works  to  be  performed.  ^    It  w«a  his  sixth 
visit  to  England. 

There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  of  the  work 
in  London  under  Moscheles's  care.  Mendelssohn 
arrived  on  Sept.  18,'  visited  all  his  London 
friends,  including  the  Alexanders,  Horsleys, 
Moscheles,  and  Klingemann  (with  whom  he 
stayed,  at  4  Hobart  Place,  Pimlico),  went  down 
to  Birmingham  with  Moscheles  on  Sunday  the 
20th  and  stayed  with  Mr.  Moore.  On  Tuesday 
he  played  a  fugue  on  the  organ  ;  on  Wednesday, 
the  23rd,  conducted  the  *  Lobgesang,'  and  after 
it  was  over,  and  the  public  had  left  the  hall, 
played  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  the 
organ. ^  The  same  day  he  played  his  G  minor 
Concerto  at  the  evening  concert  in  the  theatre. 
On  Thursday,  after  a  selection  from  Handel's 
'  Jephthah, '  he  again  extemporised  on  the  organ, 
this  time  in  public.  The  selection  had  closed 
with  a  chorus,  the  subjects  of  which  he  took 
for  his  improvisation,*  combining  'Theme 
sublime'  with  'Ever  fetithful'  in  a  masterly 
manner.  On  his  return  to  town  he  played  on 
the  organ  at  St.  Peter's,  Comhill,  on  Sept.  30, 
Bach's  noble  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor, 
hiB  own  in  C  minor  (op.  37,  No.  1)  and  F  minor,^ 


-i^^ 

i^^ 


etc. 


and  other  pieces,  concluding  with  Bach's  Passa- 
oaglia.  Of  this  last  he  wrote  a  few  bars  as  a 
memento,  which  still  ornament  the  vestry  of 
the  church.*  He  had  intended  to  give  a 
Charity  Concert  during  his  stay  in  London,^ 
after  the  Festival,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the 
season  for  this,  and  he  travelled  from  London 
with  Chorley  ^  and  Moscheles  in  the  mail-coach 
to  Dover;  thenan  eigh  t-hours' passage  to  Ostend, 
and  by  Li^  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Leipzig. 
It  was  Moscheles's  first  introduction  to  Cecils. 

The  concerts  had  already  begun,  on  Oct.  4, 
but  he  took  his  place  at  the  second.  The  '  Lob- 
gesang '  played  a  great  part  in  the  musical  life 
of  Leipzig  this  winter.  It  was  performed  at 
the  special  command  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at 
an  extra  concert  in  October.®  Then  Mendels- 
sohn set  to  work  to  make  the  alterations  and 
additions  which  the  previous  performances  had 
suggested  to  him,  including  the  scene  of  the 
watchman,  preparatory  to  a  benefit  performance 
on  Dec.  3  ;  and  lastly  it  was  performed  at  the 

1  Polko.  p.  2S1. 

s  Mot,  11.  67,  where  the  d»te  la  wrancly  flyea  m  the  8th. 

3  Mot.  11.  70. 

•  From  the  racolleetlone  of  Mr.  Turle  and  Mr.  Bowley. 

•  I  owe  thle  to  MIm  Sli»tMth  Mounaej,  then  orgulet  of  the 
dinreh. 

•  [See  Mutieal  Ttnm,  Not.  1906.  p.  718.  for  detUto  of  thle  and  hla 
■nbeequant  rUlt  to  the  chvroh  in  1812.1 

7  See  his  letter  of  July  21. 1840  in  C.  L  31». 

•  Mo*.  IL  71.  9  Z.  to  his  mother.  Oct.  97. 1840. 


ninth  Gewandhans  Concert,  on  Dec.  16,  wliea 
both  it  and  the  Kreutser  Sonata  wereoommanded 
by  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony. 
The  alterations  were  so  serious  and  so  univeisnl 
as  to  compel  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  tite 
plates  engraved  for  the  performance  at  Birming- 
ham. Now,  however,  they  were  final,  and  tlie 
work  was  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartal 
early  in  the  following  year.  Before  leavii^ 
this  we  may  say  that  the  scene  of  the  watchman 
was  suggested  to  him  during  a  sleepless  night, 
in  which  the  words  '  Will  the  night  soon  pass  ? ' 
incessantly  recurred  to  his  mind.  Next  morn- 
ing he  told  Schleinitz  that  he  had  got  a  new  idea 
for  the  'Lobgesang.' 

With  1841  we  arrive  at  a  period  of  Mendeb- 
sohn's  life  when,  for  the  first  time,  a  distorb- 
ing  antagonistic  element  beyond  his  own  control 
was  introduced  into  it,  depriving  him  of  that 
freedom  of  action  on  which  he  laul  such  great 
stress,  reducing  him  to  do  much  that  he  waa 
disinclined  to,  and  to  leave  undone  much  that 
he  loved,  and  producing  by  degrees  a  decidedly 
unhappy  effect  on  his  life  and  peace.     From 
1841  began  the  worries  and  troubles  which,  when 
added  to  the  prodigious  amount  of  his  legitimate 
work,  gradually  robbed  him  of  the  serene  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction  which  he  had  for  long  en- 
joyed, and  in  the  end,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
contributed  to  his  premature  death.     Frederick 
William  lY.,  to  whom,  as  Crown  Prince,  Mendels- 
sohn dedicated  his  three  Concert-overtures  in 
1834,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Prussia  on 
June  7,  1840  ;  and  being  a  man  of  much  taste 
and  cultivation,  one  of  his  first  desires  was  to 
found  an  Academy  of  Arts  in  his  capital,  to  be 
divided  into  the  four  classes  of  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, Architecture,  and  Music,  each  class  to  have  - 
its  Director,  who  should  in  turn  be  Superinten- 
dent of  the  whole  Academy.     In  music  it  was 
proposed  to  connect  the  class  with  the  existing 
establishments  for  musical  education,  and  with 
others  to  be  formed  in  the  future,  all  under  the 
control  of  the  Director,  who  was  also  to  carry 
out  a  certain  number  of  concerts  every  year,  at 
which  large  vocal  and  instrumental  works  were 
to  be  performed  by  the  Royal  orchestra  and  the 
Opera  company.     Such  was  the  scheme  which 
was  communicated  to  Mendelssohn  by  Herr  von 
Massow,  on  Dec.  11,  1840,  with  an  offer  of  the 
post  of  Director  of  the  musical  class,  at  a  salary 
of  3000  thalers  (£450).     Though  much  gratified 
by  the  offer,  Mendelssohn  declined  to  accept  it 
without  detailed  information  as  to  the  duties 
involved.     That  information,   however,  could 
only  be  afforded  by  theGovemment  Departments 
of  Science,  Instruction,  and  Medicine,  within 
whose  regulation   the  Academy  lay,  and   on 
account  of  the  necessary  changes  and  sdjustments 
would  obviously  require  much   consideration. 
Many  letters  on  the  subject  passed   between 
Mendelssohn,  his  brother  Paul,  Herr  von  Mas- 
sow,  Herr  Eichhom  the  Minister,  Klingemann, 
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the  President  VerkeniuSy  from  which  it  is  not 
difficolt  to  see  that  his  hesitation  arose  from  his 
distmst  of  Berlin  and  of  the  official  world  which 
predominated  there,  and  with  whom  he  would  in 
his  directorship  be  thrown  into  contact  at  every 
torn.  He contrastSySbmewhatcaptioualy  perhaps, 
his  freedom  at  Leipzig  with  the  trammels  at 
Berlin  ;  the  devoted,  excellent,  vigorous  orches- 
tra of  the  one  with  thecareless perfunctory,  execu- 
tion of  the  other.  His  radical,  roturier  spirit 
revolted  against  the  officialism  and  etiquette  of 
a  great  and  formal  Court,  and  he  denounces  in 
distinct  terms  '  the  mongrel  doings  of  the  capital 
— vast  projects  and  poor  performances ;  the  keen 
criticism  and  the  slovenly  playing  ;  the  liberal 
ideas  and  the  shoals  of  subservient  courtiers ; 
the  Museum  and  Academy,  and  the  sand.' 

To  leave  a  place  where  his  sphere  of  action 
was  so  definite,  and  the  results  so  unmistakably 
good,  as  they  were  at  Leipzig,  for  one  in  which 
the  programme  was  vague  and  the  results  at 
best  problematical,  was  to  him  more  than  diffi- 
cult. His  fixed  belief  was  that  Leipzig  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  Berlin  one  of  the 
least  influential  places  in  Germany  in  the  matter 
of  music  ;  and  this  being  his  conviction  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  hesitation 
to  forsake  the  one  for  the  other.  However,  the 
commands  of  a  king  are  not  easily  set  aside, 
and  the  result  was  that  by  the  end  of  May  1841 
he  was  living  in  Berlin,  in  the  old  home  of  his 
family — to  his  great  delight. 

His  lifeat  Leipzigduringthe  winter  of  1840-41 
had  been  unusually  laborious.  The  interest  of 
the  concerts  was  frdly  maintained ;  four  very 
interesting  programmes,  occupied  entirely  by 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
and  involving  a  world  of  consideration  and 
minute  trouble,  were  given.  He  himself  played 
frequently  ;  several  very  important  new  works 
by  contemporaries — including  symphonies  by 
Spohr,  Maurer,  and  Ealliwoda,  and  the  Choral 
Symphony,  then  nearly  as  good  as  new — were 
produced,  after  extra  careful  rehearsals  ^  ;  and 
the  season  wound  up  with  Bach's  Passion.  In 
a  letter  to  Chorley  ^  of  March  15,  1841,  he  says 
his  spring  campaign  *  was  more  troublesome  and 
vexatious  than  ever  .  .  .  nineteen  concerts 
since  then  [Jan.  1],  and  seven  more  to  come  in 
the  next  three  weeks,  not  to  speak  of  rehearsals, 
of  which  we  always  had  cU  least  three  in  a  week. ' 
The  amount  of  general  business  and  correspond- 
ence, due  to  the  constant  rise  in  his  fame  and 
position,  was  also  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 
In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  Jan.  25, 1841,  he  tells 
of  thirty-five  letters  written  in  two  days,  and 
of  other  severe  demands  on  his  time,  temper, 
and  judgment.  And  when  we  remember  what 
his  letters  often  are — the  lazge  quarto  sheet  of 
*Bath  paper,'  covered  at  least  on  three  sides, 

>  It  VM  at  tUa  parfonuBnc*  of  th«  Choral  Bym^onr  that  Seho- 
maan  for  th*  (Int  lima  h«anl  tha  D  In  the  BaM  Trombona  which 
^TM  M  mnoh  Ufa  to  the  begliiiiing  of  the  Trio.    Bee  hla  worda  la 


often  over  the  flaps  of  the  fourth,  the  close 
straight  lines,  the  regular,  extraordinarily  neat 
writing,  the  air  of  accuracy  and  precision  that 
pervades  the  whole  down  to  the  careful  signature 
and  the  tiny  seal — we  shall  not  wonder  that  with 
all  this,  added  to  the  Berlin  worries,  he  composed 
little  or  nothing.  'I  have  neither  read  nor 
written  in  the  course  of  this  music-mad  winter,' 
says  he,^  and  accordingly,  with  one  exception, 
we  find  no  composition  with  a  date  earlier  than 
the  latter  part  of  April  1841.  The  exception 
was  a  pianoforte  duet  in  A,  which  he  wrote  ex- 
pressly to  play  with  his  friend  Madame  Schu- 
mann, at  her  concert  on  March  81.  It  is  dated 
Leipzig,  March  23,  1841,  and  was  published 
after  his  death  as  op.  92.  As  the  pressure  lessens, 
however,  and  the  summer  advances,  he  breaks 
out  with  some  songs,  with  and  without  words, 
and  then  with  the  '17  Variations  Sdrieuses' 
(June  4),  going  on,  as  his  way  was,  in  the  same 
rut,  with  Qie  Variations  iu  E  flat  (June  25)  and 
in  B  flat.^  It  was  known  before  he  left  Leipzig 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  accept  the  Berlin  poet 
for  a  year  only,  and  therefore  it  seemed  natural 
that  the  '  Auf  Wiedersehen '  in  his  Volkslied, 
*  Es  ist  bestimmt, '  should  be  rapturously  cheered 
when  sung^  by  Schroder- Devrient  to  his  own 
accompaniment,  and  that  when  serenaded  at  his 
departure  with  the  same  song  he  should  himself 
join  heartily  in  its  closing  words.*  He  took  his 
farewell,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  performance  of 
Bach's  Passion,  in  St.  Thomas's  church,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  April  4,  and  the  appointment  of  capell- 
meister  to  the  King  of  Saxony  followed  him  to 
Berlin.7 

For  some  time  after  his  arrival  there  matters 
did  not  look  promising.  But  he  had  bound 
himself  for  a  year.  Many  conferences  were 
held,  at  which  little  was  done  but  to  irritate 
him.  He  handed  in  his  plan  for  the  Musical 
Academy,^  received  the  title  of  Capellmeister  ^ 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  life  in  the  lovely 
garden  at  the  Leipziger  Strasse  reasserted  its 
old  power  over  him,  and  his  hope  and  spirits 
gradually  returned.  He  was  back  in  Leipzig 
for  a  few  weeks  in  July,  as  we  find  from  his 
letters,  and  from  an  Organ  prelude  in  0  minor, 
a  perfectly  strict  composition  of  thirty-eight 
bars,  written  'this  morning*  (July  9),  on 
purpose  for  the  album  of  Henry  E.  Dibdin  of 
Edinburgh.  ^^  Dibdin  had  asked  him  to  compose 
a  pealm-tune.  'I  do  not  know  what  '*a  long 
measure  psalm -tune"  means,'  Mendelssohn 
writes,  in  English,  '  and  there  is  nobody  in  this 
place  [Leipzig]  at  present  to  whom  I  could 
apply  for  an  explanation.  Excuse  me,  therefore, 
if  you  receive  something  else  than  what  you 
wished.'  He  then  began  work  in  Berlin.  The 
King's  desire  was  to  revive  some  of  the  ancient 
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Greek  tragedies.  He  communicated  hie  idea  to 
Tieck,  the  poet,  one  of  the  new  Directors  ;  the 
choice  fell  on  the  *  Antigone '  of  Sophocles,  in 
Donner's  new  transUtion  ;  and  by  Sept  9  ^ 
Mendelssohn  was  in  consultation  with  Tieck  on 
the  subject  He  was  greatly  interested  with 
the  plan,  and  with  the  novel  task  of  setting  a 
Oreek  drama,  and  worked  at  it  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  By  the  28th  of  the  same  month 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  questions  of 
unison,  melodrama,  etc  The  first  full  stage 
rehearsal  took  plaoe  on  Oct  22,  and  the  per- 
formance itself  at  the  Neue  Palais  at  Potsdam 
on  Oct  28,  with  a  repetition  on  Nov.  6.  Mean- 
time he  had  taken  a  house  of  his  own  opposite 
the  family  residence.  A  temporary  arrangement 
had  been  made  for  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  of 
this  winter  to  be  conducted  by  David,  and  they 
began  for  the  season  on  that  footing.  Mendels- 
sohn, however,  ran  over  for  a  short  time,  after 
the  second  performance  of  'Antigone,'  and  con- 
ducted two  of  the  series,  and  the  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  orchestra,  returning  to  Berlin 
for  Christmas. 

On  Jan.  10,  1842,  he  began  a  series  of  con- 
certs by  command  of  the  King,  with  a  perform- 
ance of  '  St  Paul  *  in  the  concert-room  of  the 
theatre  ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Devrient,  there 
was  no  cordial  understanding  between  him  and 
the  band  ;  the  Berlin  audiences  were  cold,  and 
he  was  uncomfortable.  *A  prophet  hath  no 
honour  in  his  own  country.'  It  niust,  however, 
have  been  satisfactory  to  see  the  hold  which 
his  '  Antigone '  was  taking  both  in  Leipzig  and 
Berlin,^  in  each  of  which  it  was  played  over  and 
over  again  to  crowded  houses.  During  the 
winter  he  completed  the  Sootch  Symphony, 
which  is  dated  Jan.  20,  1842.  His  sister's 
Sunday  concerts  were  extraordinarily  brilliant 
this  season,  on  account  not  only  of  the  music 
performed,  but  of  the  very  distinguished  persons 
who  frequented  them  ;  Cornelius,  Thorwaldsen, 
Ernst  (a  constant  visitor).  Pasta,  Madame 
Ungher-Sabatier,  Liszt,  Bockh,  Lepsius,  Mrs. 
Austin,  are  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of 
people  who  were  attracted,  partly  no  doubt  by 
the  music  and  the  pleasant  riunion,  partly  by 
the  fact  that  Mendelssohn  was  there.  He  made 
his  escape  to  his  beloved  Leipzig  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Sootch  Symphony,  on  March  8,' 
but  though  it  was  repeated  a  week  later,  he 
appears  to  have  returned  to  Berlin.  For  the 
sixth  time  he  directed  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival 
at  Diisseldorf  (May  15-17)  ;  and  passing  on  to 
London,  for  his  seventh  visit,  with  his  wife, 
conducted  his  Scotch  Symphony  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, amid  extraordinary  applause  and 
enthusiasm,  on  June  13,  and  played  his  D  minor 
concerto  there  on  the  27th,  and  conducted  the 
*  Hebrides '  overture,  which  was  encored.  [For 
an  amusing  and  anagrammatic  criticism  of  the 
>  j)09.v,2a. 
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latter  concert,  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Daviaon, 
afterwards  musical  critic  of  the  Timet,  see  the 
Musical  Examiner  of  June  17,  1843,  reprinted 
in  Musical  Times,  May  1906,  p.  322.J  The 
Philharmonic  season  wound  up  with  a  fish 
dinner  at  Greenwich,  given  him  by  the  direotoTa. 

On  June  12  he  revisited  St  Peter's,  OomhilL 
It  was  Sunday,  and  as  he  arrived  the  oongrega^ 
tion  were  singing  a  hymn  to  Haydn's  well- 
known  tune.  This  he  took  for  the  subject  of 
his  voluntary,  and  varied  and  treated  it  for 
some  time  extempore  in  the  happiest  and  most 
scientific  manner.  On  the  16th  he  paid  a 
third  visit  to  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
and  it  was  possibly  on  that  occasion  that  he 
played  an  extempore  fantasia  on  *  Israel  in  Egypt' 
which  positively  electrified  those  who  heard  it 
He  also  again  treated  Haydn's  hymn,  but  this 
time  as  a  fantasia  and  fugue,  entirely  dis^ct 
from  his  performance  of  four  days  previous.^ 
On  the  17th,  at  a  concert  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  at  Exeter  Hall,  mostly  con- 
sisting of  English  Anthems,  he  played  the  organ 
twice ;  first,  Bach's  so-called  *St  Ajine's'  Fugue, 
with  the  great  Prelude  in  £  flat,  and,  secondly, 
an  extempore  introduction  and  variations  on 
the  'Harmonious  Blacksmith,'  ending  with  a 
fugue  on  the  same  theme.  ^  After  this  he  and 
his  wife  paid  a  visit  to  their  cousinsin  Manchester, 
with  the  intention  of  going  on  to  Dublin,  but 
were  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  the  crossing. 
During  the  London  portion  of  this  visit  they 
resided  with  his  wife's  relations,  the  Beneckes, 
on  Denmark  Hill,  Camberwell.  [Here  he  com- 
posedNos.  80  and  48  of  the  Songs  without  Words, 
also  the  Einderstiicke,  op.  72,  known  in  England 
as  Christmas  pieces.^  He  was  very  much  in 
society,  where  he  always  eigoyed  himself  ex- 
tremely, and  where  his  wife  was  much  admired  ; 
and  amongst  other  incidents  described  in  his 
letters  to  his  mother  ^  are  two  visits  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  the  first  in  the  evening  of  June  20, 
and  the  second  on  the  afternoon  of  July  9,  which 
show  how  thoroughly  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Prince  Consort  appreciated  him.  On  the  latter 
occasion  he  obtained  Her  Majesty's  permission 
to  dedicate  the  Scotch  Symphony  to  her.^ 

They  left  London  on  July  12,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  were  safe  at  Frankfort,  in 
the  midst  of  their  relatives,  'well  and  happy,' 
and  looking  back  on  the  past  month  as  a 
*  delightful  journey.**  August  was  devoted  to 
a  tour  in  Switzerlsmd,  he  and  Paul,  with  their 
wives.  Montrenx,  Interlaken,  the  Oberland, 
the  Furka,  Meiringen,  the  Grimsel,  are  all 
mentioned.  He  walked,  composed,  and  'sketched 
furiously ' ;  visited  the  old  scenes,  found  the 
old  landladies  and  old  guides,  always  glad  to 
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■ee  liim  ;  his  health  was  perfect,  his  mood  gay, 
«xid  all  was  bright  and  happy,  save  when  the 
spectre  of  a  possible  prolonged  residence  in 
Berlin   intruded  its    unwelcome    form.^      On 
Sept.  3  they  were  at  Zurich,^  on  the  5th,  6th, 
and  7th  at  the  Rigi  and  Lucerne.'    While  at 
Ziirich  he  visited  the  Blind  Institution,  spent 
two   hours  in  examining  the  compositions  of 
the  pupils,  praised  and  encouraged  them,  and 
finished  by  extemporising  on  the  piano  at  great 
len^h.^    On  his  return,  he  stayed  for  a  gay 
fortnight  at  Frankfort.     Hiller,  Charles  Hall^, 
and  their  wiyes  were  there,  and  there  was  much 
music  made,  and  a  great  open-air  fSte  at  the 
Sandhof,  with  part-songs,  tMeaux  vivarUs,  etc. 
etc.^    A  yery  characteristio  and  beautiful  letter 
to  Simrock,  the  music-publisher,  ui*ging  him  to 
accept  some  of  HUler's  compositions  (an  appeal 
promptly  responded  to  by  that  excellent  person- 
age), dates  from  this  time.^    So  well  was  the 
secret  kept  that  Hiller  neyer  knew  of  it  till  the 
publication  of  the  letter  in  1863. 

An  anecdote  of  this  period  may  be  new  to 
some  of  our  readers.  During  the  summer  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  conferred  on  Mendelssohn, 
in  company  with  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  and  Rossini, 
the  groat  honour  of  the  '  Ordre  pour  le  M^rite,'  ^ 
and  the  Order  itself  reached  him  at  Frankfort 
He  set  no  store  by  such  distinctions,  nor  perhe^ 
was  its  Berlin  origin  likely  to  increase  the  value 
of  this  particular  one.  Shortly  after  it  arrived 
he  was  taking  a  walk  with  a  party  of  friends 
across  the  bridge  at  Offenbach.  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Speyer)  stayed  behind  to  pay  the  toll  for 
the  rest.  'Is  not  that,'  said  the  toll-keeper, 
'  the  Mr.  Mendelssohn  whose  music  we  sing  at 
our  society  1'  *  It  is.'  *  Then,  if  you  please, 
I  should  like  to  pay  the  toll  for  him  myself' 
On  rejoining  the  party,  Mr.  Speyer  told 
Mendelssohn  what  had  happened.  He  was 
enormously  pleased.  *Hm,'  said  he,  'I  like 
that  better  than  the  Order.' ^ 

He  took  Leipzig  on  lus  way  to  Berlin,  and 
conducted  the  opening  concert  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  series  on  Oct.  2  (1842),  amid  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  of  his  old  friends.  A  week  later 
and  he  was  in  Berlin,  and  if  anything  could 
show  how  uncongenial  the  place  and  the  pro- 
spect were,  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  letter  to 
Hiller,  and  even  in  the  Italian  jeu  cCesprU  to 
Hiller's  wife.*  It  is  as  if  his  very  teeth  were  set 
on  edge  by  everything  he  sees  and  hears  there. 
Kor  were  matters  more  promising  when  he 
came  to  dose  quarters.  A  proposition  was 
made  to  him  by  the  minister  immediately  after 
his  arrival  that  he  should  act  as  superintendent 
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of  the  music  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Prussia,  a  post  at  once  vague  and  vast,  and 
unsuited  to  him.  At  the  same  time  it  was  now 
evident  that  the  plans  for  the  oiganisation  of 
the  Academy  had  failed,  and  that  there  was  no 
present  hope  of  any  building  being  erected  for 
the  music  schooL  Under  these  circumstances, 
anxious  more  on  his  mother's  account  than  on 
his  own  not  to  leave  Berlin  in  disgrace,  in  fact 
ready  to  do  anything  which  should  keep  him  in 
connection  with  the  place  where  she  was,^^  he 
asked  and  obtained  a  long  private  interview 
with  the  King,  in  which  HIb  Majesty  expressed 
his  intention  of  fonning  a  choir  of  about  thirty 
first-rate  singers,  with  a  small  picked  orchestra, 
to  be  available  for  church  music  on  Sundays 
and  Festivals,  and  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
large  body  for  the  execution  of  grand  musical 
works.  Of  this,  when  formed,  he  desired 
Mendelssohn  to  take  the  command,  and  to 
write  the  music  for  it ;  meantime  he  was  to  be 
at  liberty  to  live  where  he  chose,  and — his  own 
stipulation — to  receive  half  the  salary  previously 
granted.  The  King  evidently  had  the  matter 
very  closely  at  heart.  He  was,  says  Mendels- 
sohn, quite  flushed  with  pleasure,  could  hardly 
contain  himself,  and  kept  repeating  'You  can 
scarcely  think  now  of  going  away.'  When 
kings  ask  in  this  style  it  is  not  for  subjects  to 
refuse  them.  Moreover  Mendelssohn  was  as 
much  attracted  by  the  King  as  he  was  repelled 
by  the  official  etiquette  of  his  minbters,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  acceded  to  the  request. 
The  interview  was  followed  up  by  a  letter  from 
His  Mf^esty  dated  Nov.  22,1^  containing  an 
order  constituting  the  Domchor  or  Cathedral 
choir,  conferring  on  Mendelssohn  the  title  of 
General-Music-Director,  with  a  salary  of  1500 
thalers,  and  giving  him  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  the  church  and  sacred  music  as 
his  special  province.  This  involved  his  giving 
up  acting  asCapellmeister  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
and  for  tiiat  puipose  he  had  an  interview  with 
that  monarch  at  Dresden,  in  which  he  obtained 
the  King's  consent  to  the  application  of  the 
Bliimner  legacy  to  his  darling  scheme  of  a 
Conservatorium  at  Leipzig.^' 

Thus  then  'this  long,  tedious,  Berlin  business ' 
was  at  length  apparently  brought  to  an  end,  and 
Mendelssohn  was  back  in  his  beloved  Leipzig, 
and  with  a  definite  sphere  of  duty  before  him 
in  Berlin,  for  he  had  learnt  in  the  meantime 
that  he  was  at  once  to  supply  the  King  with 
music  to  Racine's  'Athalie,'  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  'The  Tempest,'  and  '(Edipus 
Coloneus. '  ^  lliis,  with  the  proofs  of  the  Scotch 
Symphony  and  '  Antigone'  to  correct,  with  the 
'  WalpuTgisnacht '  to  complete  for  performance, 
the  new  Conservatorium  to  organise,  theconcerts, 
regular  and  irregular,  to  rehearse  and  conduct, 
and  a  vast  and  increasing  correspondence  to  bo 
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kept  ap,  was  enough  for  ervn  his  deft  and  untir- 
ing pair  of  hands.  He  is  cheerfid  enough  nnder 
it,  and  although  he  oomplaina  in  one  letter  that 
composition  is  impossible,  yet  in  the  next  letter 
'  Athalie/  '(Edipiis/  the  'Midsommer  Night's 
Dream/  the  'Walpnrgisnaoht,'  and  the  new 
Tiolonoello  Sonata  (in  D)  are  beginning  again  to 
fill  his  brain,  and  he  finds  time  to  be  pleasant  orer 
old  Madame  Schroder,  and  to  nrge  the  claims  of 
his  old  Meiringen  guide  to  a  place  in  Murray's 
EandbookA  In  the  midst  of  all  this  whirl  he 
lost  his  mother,  who  died  in  the  same  rapid 
and  peaceful  manner  that  his  fiBither  had  done. 
She  was  taken  ill  on  the  Sunday  eyening — her 
husband's  birthday — and  died  before  noon  on 
Monday,  Dec  12 — so  qoiokly  that  her  son's 
letter  of  the  11th  could  not  haye  reached  hen' 
The  loss  affected  him  less  violently  than  that  of 
his  Dflither  had  done,  perhaps  because  he  was  now 
older  and  too  hard  worked,  and  also  because  of 
the  home-life  and  ties  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. But  it  caused  him  keen  suffering, 
from  which  he  did  not  soon  recover.  It  brings 
into  strong  relief  his  love  of  the  family  bond, 
and  his  fear  lest  the  disappearance  of  the  point 
of  union  should  at  all  separate  the  brothers  and 
sisters  ;  and  he  proposes,  a  touching  offer  for  one 
whose  pen  was  already  so  incessantly  occupied, 
that  he  should  write  to  one  of  the  three  eyeiy 
week,  and  the  communication  be  thus  main- 
tained with  certainty.' 

The  house  now  became  his,  but  the  hesitation 
with  which  he  accepts  his  brother's  proposal  to 
that  effect,  lest  it  should  not  be  acceptable  to 
his  sisters  or  their  husbands,  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  his  delicate  and  unselfish  generosity.* 
He  admits  that  his  mother's  death  has  been  a 
severe  trial,  and  then  he  drops  an  expression 
which  shows  how  heavily  the  turmoil  of  so  busy 
a  life  was  beginning  to  press  upon  him. — '  In 
fact,  everything  that  I  do  and  carry  on  is  a 
burden  to  me,  unless  it  be  mere  passive  exist- 
ence.' This  may  have  been  the  mere  complaint 
of  the  moment,  but  it  is  unlike  the  former 
buoyant  Mendelssohn.  He  was  suffering,  too, 
from  what  appears  to  have  been  a  serious  cough. 
But  work  came  to  lus  relief ;  he  had  some  scor- 
ing and  copying  to  do  which,  though  of  the 
nature  of 

The  8id  mechanic  exercise, 

Like  doll  narcotics,  numbing  pain, 

yet  had  its  own  charm — 'the  pleasant  inter- 
course with  the  old  familiar  oboes  and  violas 
and  the  rest,  who  live  so  much  longer  than  we 
do,  and  are  such  faithful  friends,'^  and  thus 
kept  him  from  dwelling  on  his  sorrow.  And 
there  was  always  so  much  in  the  concerts  to 
interest  and  absorb  him.  He  still  clung,  though 
as  fastidiously  as  ever,  to  the  hope  of  getting  an 
opera -book.      A  long  letter  in  French  to  M. 

1  £.KoT,S8andSS;  eompM*  with  totter  ol  Sq>t  S. 

*  L.%oUa mother.  Dec  11. 

>  ^  to  PMl.  Dee.  2S.  1842.  *  Md. 

•  ^  to  Kllnfemann,  Jan.  IS,  ISIS. 


Charles  Daveyrier,  dated  Jan.  4, 1848,*  dia 
the  merits  of  the  story  of  Jeanne  d'Aro  for  the 
purpose,  and  decides  that  Schiller's  play  hat 
preoocupied  the  ground.  At  this  time  he  re- 
wrote *  Infelice,'  tiie  second  published  version  ol 
which  is  dated  <  Leiprig,  Jan.  15,  1843.' 

At  theconcertof  Feb.  2, 1848,  the  *  Walpaigi»- 
nacht'  was  produced  in  a  very  different  oonditicHi 
from  that  in  which  it  had  been  performed  at  Ber- 
lin just  ten  years  before,  in  Jan.  1883.  He  had 
re- written  the  score  '  from  A  to  Z, '  amongst  other 
alterations  had  added  two  fresh  airs,  and  had  at 
length  brought  it  into  the  condition  in  which  it 
is  now  so  well  known.  On  Jan.  12  a  Symphony 
in  C  minor,  by  Niels  Gade,  of  Copenhagen,  waa 
rehearsed.  It  interested  Mendelssohn  extremely, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  write  a  letter' 
full  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the  dis- 
tant and  unknown  composer,  one  of  those  letters 
which  were  native  to  him,  but  which  are  too 
seldom  written,  and  for  more  of  which  the 
world  would  be  all  the  better.  The  work  waa 
produced  on  March  2,  amid  extraordinary  ap- 
plause. 

Berlioz  visited  Leipzig  at  this  time,  and  gave 
a  concert  of  his  compositions.  Mendelssohn  and 
he  had  not  met  since  they  were  both  at  Rome, 
and  Berlioz  was  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that 
some  raillery  of  his  might  be  lurking  in  Mendels- 
sohn's memory,  and  prevent  his  being  cordially 
welcomed.  But  he  was  soon  undeceived.  Men- 
delssohn wrote  at  once  offering  him  the  room 
and  the  orchestra  of  the  (^ewandhaus,  on  the 
most  favourable  terms,  and  asking  him  to  allow 
one  of  his  works  to  be  played  at  the  approaching 
concert  (Feb.  22)for  the  Benefit  of  the  Orchestra.* 
An  account  of  the  whole,  with  copious  Bouvenirt 
of  their  Roman  acquaintance  (not  wholly  nn- 
ooloured),  will  be  found  in  Berlioz's  Voyage 
Musieal,  in  the  letter  to  Heller.*  It  is  enough 
here  to  say  that  the  two  composer-conductors 
exchanged  batons,  and  that  if  Berlioz  did  not 
convert  Leipzig,  it  was  not  for  want  of  an  ami- 
able reception  by  Mendelssohn  and  David.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  206.]  On  March  9  an  interesting  extra 
concert  was  given  under  Mendelssohn's  direction, 
to  commemorate  the  first  subscription  concert, 
in  1743.^®  The  first  part  of  the  programme 
contained  compositions  by  former  Cantors,  or 
Directors  of  the  Concerts — ^Doles,  Bach,  J.  A. 
Hiller,  and  Schicht,  and  by  David,  Hauptmann, 
and  Mendelssohn  (114th  Psalm).  The  second 
part  consisted  of  the  Choral  Symphony. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  the  Music  School, 
the  prospectus  of  the  Conservatorium  was  issued 
on  Jan.  16,  1843,  with  the  names  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Hauptmann,  David,  Schumann,  Pohlenz, 
and  C.  F.  Becker  as  the  teachers ;  the  first 
trial  was  held  on  March  27,  and  on  April  8  it 

« I  am  indebted  for  this  to  Mr.  J.  Boeenthel 

"^  L.to  KUnfemaim,  Jul  IS.  184S. 

>  Jan.  2B.  Letter  now  In  Brit.  M luevm  Add.  m.  n.96a  la 
prlntlnc  It  Berlloe  hee  ehortcned  It  by  one  half,  and  mUi  garbled 
It  by  corxeetins  Mendelaaohn'e  French. 

•  ADd  In  B^os's  Mhmoint.  »  IT.M.Z.  IMS.  i.  SB. 
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I  opened  in  the  buildings  of  the  Gewandliaiis.^ 
Thus   one   of   Mendelasohn's  moet   cheriahed 
wiabes  was  at  last  aooomplished.     A  letter  on 
the  subject  to  Moscbeles,  dated  April  30,  is 
worth  notice  as  showing  how  practical  his  ideas 
were  on  business  matters,  and  how  sound  his 
judgment.     On  Sunday,  April  28,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  conducthig  the  concert  at  the 
anYoiling  of  the  monument  to  Sebastian  Bach, 
which  he  had  originated,  and  for  which  he  had 
worked  so  eameetlj.'   The  programme  consisted 
entirely  of  Bach's  music,  in  which  Mendelssohn 
himself  played  a  concerto.     Then  the  monu- 
ment was  unyeHed,  and  the  proceedings  ended 
with   Bach's  eight -part  motet   '  Singet   dem 
Herm.'     Such  good  services  were  appropriately 
acknowledged  by  the  Town  Council  with  the 
honorary  freedom  of  the  city  (Ehrenbiirger- 
recht).^    In  the  spring  of  1848  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Joseph  Joachim,  who  came  to 
Leipzig  from  Vienna  as  a  boy  of  twelye,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  the  new  music  school,  and  there 
began  a  friendship  which  grew  day  by  day,  and 
only  ended  with  Mendelssohn's  death.     [Men- 
delssohn called  Joachim  'der  Posaunenengel.' 
See  A.  Moser's  Life  of  Joachim.] 

On  May  1  his  fourth  child,  Felix,  was  bom. 
On  account  no  doubt  partly  of  his  wife's  health, 
partly  also  of  his  own — for  it  is  mentioned  that 
he  was  seriously  unwell  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Bach  monument — but  chiefly  perhaps  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gonservatorium,  he  took  no  journey 
this  year,  and,  excepting  a  visit  to  Dresden  to 
conduct  '  St  Paul,'  remained  in  Leipzig  for  the 
whole  summer.  How  much  his  holiday  was 
interfered  with  by  the  tedious,  everlasting 
affair  of  Berlin — orders  and  counter-orders,  and 
counter-counter-orders — may  be  seen  frt)m  his 
letters,*  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  them.  [For  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Friedrich  August  I.  of  Saxony  at 
Dresden  on  June  7,  1848,  he  and  Wagner  each 
contributed  a  composition.  Wagner,  then  capell- 
meister  at  Dresden,  confirms  the  opinion,  which 
he  says  was  formed,  that  '  his  simple,  heartfelt 
composition  had  entirely  eclipsed  the  complex 
artificialities  of  Mendelssohn ' !  Wagner's  piece, 
for  male  voices  only,  was  published  at  Berlin 
in  1906  :  Mendelssohn's  (still  in  MS.)  is  for 
two  choirs  of  men's  voices  (tenor  and  bass)  with 
accompaniment  of  brass  instruments.  '  Its  com- 
plex artificialities'  (as  Wagner  was  pleased  to 
call  them)  consist  in  the  singing  of  the  Saxon 
national  anthem  (our  '  God  save  the  King ')  by 
the  second  choir  as  a  counter  theme  to,  and 
concurrently  with,  the  singing  of  Mendelssohn's 
original  music  by  the  first  choir.  For  further 
details  see  MuaieaZ  Times,  June  1906,  p.  885  ; 
Life  qf  Bichard  Wagner  by  William  Ashton 

1  WJt.M,  18IS.  L  102.    Havptmaiui.  letUr  to  Bpohr,  Feb.  6.  IMS. 
■5r>>^'Oiir  iniulo>«el»iol  la  to  bafin  in  April,  bat  not  on  the  lat, 


■frit  'Our  mnalo^ebool  la  to  begin  1 
mdeteohn  thonght  tluit  nnlneky.' 

«X.Jnl7n,26;  AngYutSe;  Sept  18. 1643. 


Ellis,  vol.  ii  p.  26 ;  and  Alhenaumy  April 
14,  1906,  p.  459.]  By  the  middle  of  July 
he  had  completed  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream'  music,^  had  written  the  choruses  to 
'  AthaUe,'  and  made  more  than  a  start  with  the 
music  to  '(Edipus,'  and  some  progress  with 
a  new  Symphony  * ;  had  at  the  last  moment, 
under  a  pressing  order  from  Court,  arranged 
the  chorale  '  Herr  Gott,  dich  loben  wir'  (Te 
Deum)  for  the  celebration  of  the  10.00th  anni- 
versary of  the  empire,  '  the  longest  chorale  and 
the  most  tedious  job  he  had  ever  had,'  and  had 
also,  a  still  harder  task,  answered  a  long  official 
letter  on  the  matter  of  his  post,  which  appeared 
to  contradict  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  cost 
him  (in  his  own  words)  '  four  thoroughly  nasty, 
wasted,  disagreeable  days.' 

He  therefore  went  to  Berlin  early  in  August 
(1848),  and  on  the  6th  conducted  the  music  of 
the  anniversary  ;  returned  to  Leipzig  in  time 
to  join  his  friend  Madame  Schumann  in  her 
husband's  Andante  and  Variations  for  two 
pianofortes  at  Madame  Yiardot's  concert  on 
August  19,7  and  on  August  25  was  pursued 
thither  by  orders  for  a  performanceof  'Antigone,' 
and  the  production  of  the  *  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream '  and  *  Athalie '  in  the  latter  half  of 
September.  At  that  time  none  of  the  scores  of 
these  works  had  received  his  final  touches ; 
*  Athalie '  indeed  was  not  yet  scored  at  all,  nor 
was  a  note  of  the  overture  written.  Then  the 
performances  are  postponed,  and  then  imme- 
diately resumed,  at  the  former  dates  ;  and  in  the 
end  'Antigone'  was  given  on  Sept.  19,  in  the 
Neue  Palais  at  Potsdam,^  and  the  '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  '  at  the  same  place — after  eleven 
rehearsals'— on  Oct.  18th,  and  on  the  19th, 
20th,  and  2l8t,io  at  the  King's.  Theatre  in 
Berlin.  The  music  met  with  enthusiastic 
applause  each  time  ;  but  the  play  was  for  long 
a  subject  of  wonder  to  the  Berliners.  Some 
disputed  whether  Tieck  or  Shakespeare  were  the 
author ;  others  believed  that  Shakespeare  had 
translated  it  from  German  into  English.  Some, 
in  that  refined  atmosphere,  were  shocked  by  the 
scenes  with  the  clowns,  and  annoyed  that  the 
King  should  have  patronised  so  low  a  piece ; 
and  a  very  distinguished  personage  ^^  expressed 
to  Mendelssohn  himself  his  regret  that  such 
lovely  music  should  have  been  wasted  on  so 
poor  a  play — a  little  scene  which  he  was  very 
fond  of  mimicking.  '^  *  Antigone '  procured  him 
the  honour  of  membership  of  the  Philologen- 
Yersammlnng  of  CasseL^^ 

Mendelssohn's  position  at  Berlin  had  now 
appeurently  become  so  permanent  that  it  was 

•  L.  July  SI.  IStt.  •  r.M.  lit  90—*  manebirt  Ungeum.' 

1  N.M.I.  1848.  IL  «S ;  and  Lampadius.  Joachim,  then  twdve 
yean  old.  made  hie  first  appeannee  in  Lcipsig  at  this  oonoert. 

•  /)e».  p.  24S. 

>  F.  p.  218.  The  band  was  small— only  six  lint  and  six  seoond 
fiddles :  bat '  the  rery  pick  of  the  orohestn '  (Joadiim). 

10  On  the  IMh  Mendelssohn  vm  oalled  for.  but  did  not  appear: 
F.M.  iiL  51. 

>i  F.M.  IIL  78;.  These  eoort-people  were  only  repeating  what  the 
Italian  TUlaoen  had  said  to  blm  in  1681.    See  L.  July  84. 1881. 

a  Mr.  Sarioris'a  rseoUection.  u  a.M.I.  1848,  p.  SOL 
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neceasftry  to  make  proper  proviaion  for  filling 
his  place  at  the  Leipzig  ooncerta,  and  accord- 
ingly Ferdinand  Hiller  waa  engaged  to  conduct 
them  during  his  absence.  ^  The  first  of  the 
series  was  on  Oct.  1.  Hiller  conducted,  and 
Felix  supported  his  friend  by  playing  his  own 
G  minor  concerto.  Two  days  afterwards,  on 
Oct.  3,  he  writes  a  long  commnnication  to  the 
town  council  of  Leipzig,  praying  for  an  increase 
in  the  salades  of  the  town-orchestra  for  their 
seryioes  at  the  theatre.  On  Oct.  30  he  joined 
Mme.  Schumann  and  Hiller  in  the  triple 
concerto  of  Bach ;  on  Nov.  18  there  was  a 
special  farewell  concert  at  which  he  played  his 
new  violoncello  sonata  (op.  58),  and  which 
closed  with  his  Octet,  he  and  Gade  taking  the 
two  viola  parts ;  and  by  Nov.  25  he  had  left 
Leipzig  '  with  wife  and  children,  and  chairs  and 
tables,  and  piano  and  everything,' '  and  was  in 
Berlin,  settled  in  the  old  family  house,  now 
his  own.  On  Nov.  80  he  conducted  the  first 
of  the  weekly  subscription  concerts,  which  he 
and  Taubert  directed  alternately  and  at  which 
he  often  played.  With  all  his  aversion  to  the 
Berlin  musicians  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that,  in  some  respects  at  least,  the  orchestra 
was  good.  *What  pleases  me  most,'  he  says 
to  his  old  friend  and  confidant  David,  '  are  the 
basses,  because  they  are  what  I  am  not  so  much 
accustomed  to.  The  eight  violoncellos  and 
four  good  double-basses  give  me  sometimes  great 
satisfoction  with  their  big  tone.'^  Then  came 
performances  of  the '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
music,  of  'Israel  in  ^gypt,'  entertainments 
and  dinners — ^which  amused  him  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  dislike  to  aristocrats — and  Fanny's 
Sunday  performances.  Once  immersed  in  life 
and  music,  and  freed  from  official  correspondence 
and  worries,  he  was  quite  himself.  'He  is,' 
says  his  sister,  '  indescribably  dear,  in  the  best 
of  tempers,  and  quite  splendid,  as  you  know  he 
can  be  in  his  best  times.  Every  day  he^aston- 
ishes  me,  because  such  quiet  intercourse  as  we 
are  having  is  a  novelty  to  me  now,  and  he  is  so 
versatile,  and  so  original  and  interesting  on 
every  subject,  that  one  can  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  it'  *  His  favourite  resort  during  his 
later  BerUn  life  was  the  house  of  Professor 
Wichmann  the  sculptor,  in  the  Hasenjager 
(now  Feilner)  Strasse.  Wichmann's  wife  was 
a  peculiarly  pleasant  artistic  person,  and  their 
circle  included  Magnus  the  painter,  Taubert, 
Werder,  Count  Redem,  and  other  distinguished 
people,  many  of  them  old  friends  of  Mendels- 
sohn's. There,  in  1844,  he  first  met  Jenny 
Lind.  The  freedom  of  the  life  in  this  truly 
artistic  set,  the  many  excursions  and  other 
pleasures,  delighted  and  soothed  him  greatly. 

Christmas  was  kept  royally  at  his  house  ;  he 
was  lavish  with  presents,  of  which  he  gives 

1  F.  B.  no :  N.M.S.  ]S4a,  IL  186. 
1  To  O.  A.  kaefarran.  O.tt  M.^  ISOi 

s  £.  to  David.  Dm.  U,  184S.  printed  In  Eckardfk  FmrMnamA 
Jkmid,  p.  in.  «  iUr.  ilL  801 


Rebecka  (then  in  Italy)  a  list*  A  very  chano- 
teristic  Christmas  gift  to  a  distant  fHend  wu 
the  testimonial,  dated  Berlin,  Dec  17,  1848,* 
which  he  sent  to  Stemdale  Bennett  for  use  in 
his  contest  for  the  professorship  of  music  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  which,  as  it  does 
credit  to  both  these  great  artists,  and  has  never 
been  published  in  any  permanent  form,  we  take 
leave  to  print  entire,  in  his  own  English.^ 

BxsLor,  D«e.  17,  184S. 

M T  Dbjlb  Frishd, 

I  hear  that  voa  proelalmed  yooraelf  a  Gandidate  for 
the  musical  Profeasonhip  at  Bdinburgh,  and  that  a 
teatimooial  which  I  might  send  ooald  poraibly  be  of  use 
to  yoa  with  the  Authorities  at  the  iTniversfty.  Nov 
while  I  think  of  wriUng  such  a  testimonial  for  voa  I  feel 
proud  and  ashamed  at  the  same  time— prood,  because  I 
think  of  all  the  honour  you  have  done  to  your  art,  your 
country,  and  vonrself,  and  because  it  is  on  aach  a 
brother^urtist  that  I  am  to  give  an  opinion— and  mhamed, 
because  I  have  always  followed  your  career,  your  oom- 

rMitions,  your  successes,  with  so  true  an  interest,  that 
feel  as  if  it  was  my  own  cause,  and  as  if  I  was  myself 
the  Gandidate  for  such  a  place.  But  there  is  one  point 
of  view  ftom  which  I  might  be  excused  in  venturing  to 
give  still  an  opinion,  while  all  good  and  true  moaicnas 
are  unanimous  about  the  suldect :  perhaps  the  Ooondl 
of  the  University  might  like  to  know  what  use  Gtrmam 
people  think  of  you,  now  we  consider  jrou.  And  then,  I 
may  tell  them,  that  if  the  prq|ndice  which  formerly 
prevaOed  in  this  country  against  the  musical  talent  or 
your  Country  has  now  subsided,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
you,  to  your  compositions,  to  your  personal  residence  in 
Germany.  Tour  Overtures,  your  Concertos,  your  vocal 
as  well  as  Instnimental  Compositions,  are  reckcmed  by 
our  best  and  severest  authorities  amongst  the  llrrt 
standard  works  of  the  present  musical  period.  The 
public  feel  never  tired  in  listening  to,  while  the 
musicians  feel  never  tired  in  perfonning,  your  Composi- 
tions ;  and  since  they  took  root  in  the  minds  of  the  true 
amateurs,  my  countrymen  became  aware  that  mnsic  is 
the  same  in  England  as  in  Germany,  ase  verywhere ;  and  so 
by  your  successes  here  you  destroyed  that  pn^udice  which 
nobody  could  ever  have  destroyed  but  a  true  Genius. 
This  is  a  service  you  have  done  to  Bnglish  s«  well  as 
German  musicians,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  oountrymsn 
will  not  acknowledge  it  less  readily  than  mine  have 
already  done. 

Shall  I  still  add,  that  the  Science  in  your  woxIdi  is  as 
great  as  their  thoughts  are  elegant  and  fkncifal— that  we 
consider  your  performance  on  tiie  Piano  as  masterly  as 
your  Conducting  of  an  Orchestra?  that  all  this  is  the 
general  judgment  of  the  best  musicians  here,  as  well  ss 
my  own  personal  sincere  opinion  T  Let  me  only  add  that 
I  wish  you  success  fhim  my  whole  heart,  and  that  I  shall 
be  tmly  happy  to  hear  that  you  have  met  with  it. 
Always  yours,  sincerely  and  truly, 

Fklix  Mbndelbsohh  Bartholdt. 

To  W.  STBBNDA.La  Bknkrt,  Bbq. 

His  exertions  for  his  friend  did  not  stop  at  this 
testimonial,  but  led  him  to  write  several  long 
letters  pressing  his  claims  in  the  strongest  terms, 
the  drafts  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  '  green 
books'  at  Leipzig.  The  Edinburgh  professor- 
ship, however,  was  not  bestowed  on  Bennett. 

The  compositions  of  the  winter  were  chiefly 
for  the  Cathedral,  and  include  the  fine  setting 
of  the  98th  Psalm  (op.  91)  for  eight-part  choir 
and  orchestra,  for  New  Year's  Day,  1844  ;  the 
2nd  Psalm,  for  Christmas,  with  chorales  and 
'Spriiche,'  and  pieces  'before  the  Alleluja*; 
also  the  100th  Psalm,  the  43rd  ditto,  and  the 
22nd,  for  Good  Friday,  for  eight  voices,  each 
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with  its  '  Sprach '  or  anthem — and  seven  psalm- 
tanes  or  chorales  with  trombones.  At  these 
great  fanctions  the  church  was  so  full  ^  that  not 
even  Fanny  Hensel  could  get  a  place.  The  lovely 
solo  and  chorus,  '  Hear  my  prayer/  for  soprano 
solo,  chorus, and  organ,  belongs  to  this  time.  It  is 
dated  Jan.  25, 1844,  and  was  written  for  William 
Bartholomew,  the  careful  and  laborious  trans- 
lator of  his  works  into  English,  and  sent  to  him 
in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  31.^  [This  letter  and 
the  autograph  score  of  the  music  are  now  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensing- 
ton.] Also  the  duets  'Maiglockchen,'  'Yolks- 
lied,  and  '  Herbstlied '  (op.  68,  Nos.  6,  5,  and 
•  4),  and  many  songs,  with  and  without  words. 
The  concerts  finished  with  amagnificent  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  on  March 

27,  and  on  Palm  Sunday  (March  81)  '  Israel  in 
Egypt'  was  sung  in  St.  Peter's  church.  The 
rehearsals  for  these  two  difficult  works,  new  to 
Berlin,  had  been  extremely  troublesome  and 
fatiguing. 

At  the  end  of  February  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  offer- 
ing him  an  engagement  as  conductor  of  the  last 
six  concerts  of  the  season.  He  looked  forward 
with  delight  to  an  artistic  position  '  of  such  tre- 
mendous distinction,''  and  one  which  promised 
him  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  service  to  a 
Society  to  which  he  felt  personally  indebted  *  ; 
and  on  March  4  he  writes  '  with  a  feeling  of  true 
gratitude '  accepting  for  five  concerts.^  Mean- 
time the  old  annoyances  and  heartburnings  at 
Berlin  had  returned.  Felix  had  been  requested 
by  the  King  to  compose  music  to  the  'Eumenides' 
of  .fischylus,  and  had  replied  that  the  difficulties 
were  immense,  and  perhaps  insuperable,  but 
that  he  ivould  try  ;  and  in  conversation  with 
Tieck  he  liad  arranged  that  as  the  work  could 
only  be  given  in  the  large  new  opera-house, 
which  would  not  be  opened  till  Dec.  15,  it  would 
be  time  enough  for  him  to  write  his  music  and 
decide  after  his  return  from  England  whether 
it  was  worthy  of  performance.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  received,  as  a  parting  gift,  on  April 

28,  a  long,  solemn,  almost  scolding,  letter  from 
Bunsen,^  based  on  the  assumption  that  he  had 
refused  to  undertake  the  task,  and  expressing 
the  great  disappointment  and  annoyance  of  the 
King.  No  wonder  that  Mendelssohn's  reply, 
though  dignified,  was  more  than  warm.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  some  person  or  persons 
about  the  Court  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  of 
his  writing  the  music,  and  had  pressed  their  own 
views  on  the  King  as  his,  and  he  was  naturally 
and  justifiably  angry.  A  dispute  with  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Symphony  Concerts,  where  he 
had  made  an  innovation  on  ancient  custom  by 
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introducing  solos,  did  not  tend  to  increase  his 
affection  for  Berlin.'^ 

His  presence  was  necessary  on  Easter  Day 
(April  7)  in  the  Cathedral,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month  he  had  left  Berlin  with  his  family.  On 
May  4  they  were  all  at  Frankfort,  and  by  the 
10th  or  11th  he  himself  was  settled  in  London 
at  Klingemann's  house,  4  Hobart  Place,  [Eaton 
Square,  opposite  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the 
south  side].  This  was  his  eighth  visit.  He 
conducted  the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  May  18, 
and  each  of  the  others  to  the  end  of  the  series, 
introducing,  besides  works  already  known,  his 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  music  and  the 
'  Walpurgisnacht,'  as  well  as  Beethoven's  Over- 
ture to  Leonora,  No.  1,  the  Ruins  of  Athens, 
Bach's  Suite  in  D,  Schubert's  Overture  to 
Fierrabras,  and  playing  Beethoven's  Concerto  in 
G  (June  24),  then  almost  a  novelty  to  an  English 
audience.  He  had  brought  with  him  Schubert's 
Symphony  in  C,  Cade's  in  C  minor,  and  his 
own  Overture  to  *  Ruy  Bias.*  But  the  reception 
of  the  first  two  at  the  trial  by  the  band  was  so 
cold,  not  to  say  insulting,  as  to  incense  him 
beyond  measure.  ®  With  amagnanimity  in  which 
he  stands  alone  among  composers,  he  declined  to 
produce  his  own  Overture,  and  it  was  not  pub- 
licly played  in  England  till  after  his  death.  ^ 

With  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  his 
intercourse  was  most  harmonious.  '  He  attended 
their  meetings,  gave  them  his  advice  and 
assistance  in  their  arrangements,  and  showed  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  concerts 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Society. '**  By  the  band 
he  was  received  with  'rapture  and  enthusiasm. 'i^ 
And  if  during  the  earlier  concerts  one  or  two 
of  the  players  acted  in  exception  to  this,  the 
occurrence  only  gave  Mendelssohn  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  how  completely  free  he  was 
from  rancour  or  personal  feeling.  ^^  No  wonder 
that  the  band  liked  him.  The  band  always  likes 
a  conductor  who  knows  what  he  is  about  His 
beat,  though  very  quiet,  was  certain,  and  his 
face  was  always  full  of  feeling,  and  as  expressive 
as  his  baton.  No  one  perhaps  ever  possessed 
so  completely  as  he  the  nameless  magic  art  of 
inspiring  the  band  with  his  own  feeling ;  and 
this  power  was  only  equalled  by  his  tact  and 
good  nature.  He  always  touched  his  hat  on 
entering  the  orchestra  for  rehearsal.  He  was 
sometimes  hasty,  but  he  always  made  up  for  it 
afterwards.  He  would  run  up  and  down  to  a 
distant  desk  over  and  over  again  till  he  had  made 
the  meaning  of  a  difficult  passage  clear  to  a 
player.  If  this  good  nature  failed,  or  he  had 
to  deal  with  obstinacy,  as  a  last  resource  he 
would  try  irony — sometimes  very  severe.  Such 
pains  and  tact  as  this  are  never  thrown  away. 
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The  band  played  as  if  under  a  new  influenoe. 
The  season  was  most  sacoessfnl  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  ;  Hanover  Square  Rooms  had  never  been 
so  crammed ;  as  much  as  1 20  guineas  were  taken 
on  single  nights  in  excess  of  the  usual  receipts  ; 
and  whereas  in  1842  the  loss  had  been  £300, 
in  1844,  with  the  interest  on  capital,  eta,  nearly 
£400  were  added  to  the  reserve  fund.^  Among 
the  events  which  combined  to  render  this  series 
of  concerts  historical  were  the  first  appearances 
at  the  Society's  Concerts  of  Ernst  (April  16), 
Joachim  (May  27),>  and  Piatti  (June  24).  His 
playing  of  the  Beethoven  G  major  Concerto  on 
June  24  was  memorable,  not  only  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  performance,  but  for  some 
circumstances  attending  the  rehearsal  on  the 
previous  Saturday.  He  had  not  seen  the  music 
of  the  concerto  for  two  or  three  years,  and  '  did 
not  think  it  respectful  to  the  Philharmonic  Society 
to  play  it  without  first  looking  through  it ' — 
those  were  h\a  words.  He  accordingly  called  at 
Stemdale  Bennett's  on  the  Friday  night  to  obtain 
a  copy,  but  not  succeeding,  got  one  from  Miss 
Horsley  after  the  rehearsal  on  the  Saturday.  At 
the  rehearsal  itself,  owing  to  some  difficulty  in 
the  band  coming  in  at  the  end  of  his  cadenza  in 
the  first  movement,  he  played  it  three  times 
over,  each  time  quite  extempore,  and  each  time 
new,  and  at  the  performance  on  the  Monday  it 
was  again  different.' 

In  addition  to  the  Philharmonic,  Mendelssohn 
took  part  in  many  other  public  concerts — con- 
ducted *  St.  Paul'  for  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
on  June  28  and  July  5,  extemporised  at  the 
British  Musicians,  played  his  own  D  minor  Trio, 
and  his  Duet  variations  (op.  83a),  and  took  part 
twice  in  Bach's  Triple  Conoer townee  (June  1) 
with  Moscheles  andThalberg,  when  he  electrified 
the  room  with  his  sudden  improvisation  in  the 
cadenza,^  and  again  (July  5)  with  Moscheles  and 
Dohler.  He  also  finished  a  scena  for  bass  voice 
and  orchestra,  to  words  from  Ossian — '  On  Lena's 
gloomy  heath,'  which  he  undertook  at  the 
request  of  Henry  Phillips  in  1842,  and  which 
was  sung  by  that  gentleman  at  the  Philharmonic, 
March  15, 1847.  On  June  12,  he  and*  Dickens 
met  for  the  first  time.  On  June  18  he  is  at 
Manchester,  writing  to  Mr.  Hawes,  M.  P. ,  to  secure 
a  ticket  for  the  House  of  Commons.^  Piatti 
he  met  for  the  first  time  during  this  visit,  at 
Moscheles's  house,  and  played  with  him  his 
new  Duo  in  D.  No  one  had  a  quicker  eye  for 
a  great  artist,  and  he  at  once  became  attached 
to  that  noble  player.  One  of  his  latest  words  on 
leaving  England  for  the  last  time  was,  '  I  must 
write  a  concerto  for  Piatti.'  In  fact,  he  had 
already  composed  the  first  movement. 

The  enthusiasm  for  him  in  London  was  greater 
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than  ever,  and  all  the  more  welcome  after  the 
irritations  of  Berlin.  He  was  mor«  widely  known 
at  each  visit,  and  every  acquaintance  became  a 
friend.  He  never  ei\joyed  himself  more  than 
when  in  the  midst  of  society,  music,  fun,  and 
excitement.  'We have  the  best  news  firom  Felix,' 
says  Fanny  during  this  visit,^  '  and  when  I  tell 
you  that  he  has  ordered  a  large  Baum-Kuekt^l^ 
peculiar  Berlin  cake,  looking  like  a  pece  of  tha 
trunk  of  a  tree]  to  be  sent  to  London  for  him, 
you  will  know  that  that  is  the  best  possible 
sign. '  '  A  mad,  most  extraordinarily  mad  time, ' 
says  he ;  '  I  never  had  so  severe  a  time  before— 
never  in  bed  till  half-past  one  ;  for  three  weeks 
together  not  a  single  hour  to  myself  in  any  oiw . 
day, '  7  etc  *  My  visit  was  glorious.  I  was  never 
received  anywhere  with  such  universal  kindneOi 
and  have  made  more  music  in  these  two  months 
than  I  do  elsewhere  in  two  years.'  ^  But  even 
by  all  this  he  was  not  to  be  kept  from  woik. 
He  laboured  at  his  edition  of  *  Israel  in  filgypt' 
for  the  Handel  Society  ;  and  on  official  pressore 
from  Berlin — which  turned  out  to  be  mere  vex- 
ation, as  the  work  was  not  performed  for  mon 
than  a  year — actually,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
turmoil,  wrote  (in  London)  the  Overture  to 
*  Athalie,'  the  autograph  of  which  is  dated  June 
18,  1844.  Very  trying  !  and  very  imprudent^ 
as  we  now  see  I  but  also  very  difficult  to  avoid. 
And  his  power  of  recovery  after  fatigue  was  aa 
great  as  his  power  of  enjoyment,  so  great  as  often 
no  doubt  to  tempt  him  to  try  himself.  Three 
things  were  in  his  &vour — his  splendid  oonstita- 
tion  ;  an  extraordinary  power  of  sleep,  which  he 
possessed  in  common  with  many  other  greatmen, 
and  of  being  lazy  when  there  was  nothing  to  do; 
and  most  of  all  that,  though  excitable  to  any 
amount,  he  was  never  dissipated.  The  only 
stimulants  he  indulged  in  were  those  of  musiOi 
society,  and  boundless  good  spirits. 

On  July  10  he  left  London,  and  on  the  ISth 
was  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  children  at 
Soden,  near  Frankfort  During  his  absence  they 
had  been  seriously  HI,  but  his  wife  had  kept  the 
news  from  him,  and  when  he  returned  he  found 
them  all  well,  brown,  and  hearty.  For  the  lift 
of  happy  idleness  which  he  passed  there  in  the 
next  two  months — 'eating  and  sleeping,  withovi 
dress  coat,  wiUunU  piano,  withotU  visiting-cardfli 
vnthout  carriage  and  horses ;  but  vnth  donkeysi 
loUh  wild  flowers,  teitk  music-paper  and  sketch- 
book, tnth  C^ile  and  the  children** — inter- 
rupted only  by  the  Festival  which  he  conducted 
at  Zweibriicken  on  July  81  and  August  1,  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  his  own  charming 
letters. ^^  ' Idleness'  does  not  mean  ceasing  ^ 
compose,  so  much  as  composing  only  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  it.  And  that  was  often :  he  had 
no  piano,  but  he  completed  the  violin  Concerto 
on  Sept  16,  after  a  long  and  minute  correspon- 
dence with  David,  and  many  of  the  movements 
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of  the  six  oigan  sonatas  appear  in  the  MS. 
Catalogue,  with  dates  ranging  from  July  22  to 
Sept.  10.^  Donhtless,  too,  he  was  working  at  the 
book  of  '  ChristUB,'  a  new  oratorio,  the  first  draft 
of  which  he  had  received  from  Hansen  on  Easter 
Monday  of  this  year.  At  this  time  also  he  edited 
a  collection  of  organ  pieces  by  Bach  commissioned 
by  the  firm  of  Ooventry  k  Hollier,^  by  whom 
they  were  published  in  London  in  the  spring  of 
1845. 

The  pleasure  in  his  simple  home  life  which 

crops  out  now  and  then  in  these  Frankfort 

letters,  is  very  genuine  and  delightfoL     Now, 

Marie  is  learning  the  scale  of  C,  and  he  has 

^actually  forgotten  how  to  play  it,  and  has  taught 

ber  to  pass  her  thumb  under  the  wrong  finger  t 

Now,  Paul  tumbles  about  so  as  to  crack  their 

aikulls  aa  well  as  his  own.     Another  time  he  is 

dragged  off  from  his  letter  to  see /i  great  tower 

which  the  children  have  built,  and  on  which 

they  have  ranged  all  their  slices  of  bread  and  jam 

— 'a  good  idea  for  an  architect'     At  ten  Carl 

comes  to  him  for  reading  and  sums,  and  at  five 

for  spelling  and  geography — and  so  on.     '  And, ' 

to  sum  up,  *  the  best  part  of  every  pleasure  is 

gone  if  C^le  is  not  there.' '    His  wife  is  always 

somewhere  in  the  picture.^ 

But  the  time  arrived  for  resuming  his  duties 
at  Berlin,  and,  leaving  his  family  behind  him 
at  Frankfort,  he  arrived  thereon  Sept.  80,  alone, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  Hensels.  We 
are  told  that  before  leaving  in  the  spring  he  had 
firmly  resolved  not  to  return  for  a  permanence  ; 
and  the  extraordinary  warmth  and  brilliance  of 
bis  subsequent  reception  in  England,  both  in 
public  and  in  social  circles,  and  the  delights  of 
freedom  in  Frankfort,  when  compared  with  the 
constraint  and  petty  annoyances  of  Berlin — the 
diflSculty  of  steering  through  those  troubled 
official  waters,  the  constant  collisions  with  the 
Singakademie,  with  the  managers  of  the  theatre, 
the  clergy,  the  King,  and  the  Ministers  ;  the 
want  of  independence,  the  coldness  of  the  press, 
the  way  in  which  his  best  efforts  appeared  to  be 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and  above 
all  the  consciousness  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  public  musical  institution  of  which  he  did  not 
approve^ — all  these  things  combined  to  bring 
about  the  crisis.  His  dislike  to  the  place  and 
the  way  in  which  it  haunts  him  beforehand,  is 
really  quite  plaintive  in  its  persistence  — '  If  I 
could  only  go  on  living  for  half  a  year  as  I  have 
lived  the  last  fortnight  (Soden,  August  15)  what 
might  I  not  get  through  ?  But  the  constant 
arrangement  and  direction  of  the  concerts,  and 
the  exertion  of  it  all,  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  and 
comes  to  nothing  after  all.'  ^  So  he  once  more 
communicated  with  the  King,  praying  to  be  freed 
from  all  definite  duties,  and  from  aU  such  com- 
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missions  as  would  oblige  him  to  reside  in  Berlin.^ 
To  this  the  King  good-naturedly  assented  ;  his 
salary  was  fixed  at  1000  thalers,  and  he  was  free 
to  live  where  he  liked.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
what  a  blow  this  was  to  his  sister,^  but  it  was 
evidently  the  only  possible  arrangement  for  the 
comfort  of  the  chief  person  concerned.  '  The 
first  step  out  of  Berlin '  was  to  him  '  the  first 
step  towards  happiness. '  ^  He  remained  till  the 
end  of  November,  at  the  special  wish  of  the 
King,  toconduct  a  few  concerts  anda  performance 
of  'St.  Paul'  (Nov.  25),  and  the  time  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  Lvov  to  commission  Hensel  to 
paint  a  portrait  of  him,  which  has  been  engraved 
by  Caspar,  but  can  hardly  be  called  a  favourable 
likeness.  On  the  30th  he  left  Berlin  amid  regret 
and  good  wishes,  but  the  coldness  of  the  ordinary 
musical  circles  towards  him  was  but  too  evi- 
dent.w 

Very  early  in  December  he  was  in  Frankfort, 
where  he  found  his  youngest  boy  Felix  danger- 
ously ill ;  the  child  recovered,  but  only  i^ter 
being  in  great  danger  for  many  weeks.  It 
was  probably  a  relief  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
trouble  to  write  a  long  letter  to  G.  A.  Macfarren 
(Dec.  8,  1844),^^  giving  him  minute  directions 
as  to  the  performance  of  '  Antigone '  at  Covent 
Garden.  His  own  health  b^^  to  give  him 
anxiety,  and  his  resolution  was  to  remain  in 
Frankfort  for  the  whole  year  and  to  have  a 
thorough  rest.  He  had  always  good  spirits  at 
command,  looked  well,  and  would  rarely  confess 
to  any  uneasiness.  But  when  hard  pressed  by 
those  with  whom  he  was  really  intimate,  he  con- 
fessed that  his  head  had  for  some  months  past 
been  in  constant  pain  and  confusion.  '  I  myself 
am  what  you  know  me  to  be ;  but  what  you  do 
not  know  is  that  I  have  for  some  time  felt  the 
necessity  for  complete  rest — not  travelling,  noi 
conducting,  not  performing — so  keenly  that  I 
am  compelled  to  yield  to  it,  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  order  my  life  accordingly  for  the  whole 
year.  It  is  therefore  my  wish  to  stay  here 
quietly  through  winter,  spring,  and  summer, 
sans  journeys,  sans  festivals,  sans  everything.'^ 
This  resolve  he  was  able  to  carry  out  for  some 
months  of  1845,^'  even  to  resisting  a  visit  to 
Leipzig  when  his  Violin  Concerto  was  first 
played  by  David,  on  March  18  ;  and  his  letters 
to  his  sisters  show  how  thoroughly  he  eigoyed 
the  rest.  [At  the  end  of  1 844,  or  tiie  beginning 
of  1845,  he  was  much  gratified  at  receiving  an 
invitation  to  conduct  a  musical  festival  at  New 
York  in  1845  ;  his  letter  declining  the  invita- 
tion and  other  information  relating  to  the  pro- 
posal is  given  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  in  the 
New  York  Daily  TrOnine  of  Oct.  29,  1905.] 

'Antigone'  was  brought  out  at  Covent  Gaiden 
on  January  2,  1845,  under  the  management 
of  M.  Laurent,   the  orchestra  conducted  by 

7  £.  sapt  <a  tn  #>.  jr.  tu.  in.  •r.M.m.m. 
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G.  A.  Macfarren.  Musically  its  success  was  not 
at  first  great,  owing  to  the  inadequate  way  in 
which  the  chorus  was  put  on  the  stage.  Writ- 
ing to  his  sister  at  Rome  on  March  25,^ 
Mendelssohn  says,  'See  if  you  cannot  find 
Punch  for  Jan.  18.  It  contains  an  account  of 
*  *  Antigone  "  atCovent  Garden,  with  illustrations, 
especially  a  view  of  the  chorus  which  has  made 
me  laugh  for  three  days.  The  chorus-master, 
with  his  plaid  trousers  shewing  underneath,  is 
a  masterpiece,  and  so  is  the  whole  thing,  and 
most  amusing.  I  hear  wonderful  things  of  the 
performance,  particularly  of  the  chorus.  Only 
fancy,  that  during  the  Bacchus  chorus  there  is 
a  regular  hallet  with  all  the  ballet-girls  ! '  A 
woodcut  which  made  Mendelssohn  laugh  for 
three  days  has  ipso  /ado  become  classical,  and 
needs  no  apology  for  its  reproduction.* 


out  the  commission  to  his  own  satisfaction.* 
The  '  (Edipus  Coloneus,'  the  '  (Edipua  Rex,'  and 
the  '  Athalie,'  were,  however,  finished,  &nd  at  His 
Majesty's  disposal.  The  editing  of  *  Israel  in 
Egypt'  had  given  him  considerable  trouble, 
owing  apparently  to  the  wish  of  the  council  of 
the  Handel  Society  to  print  Mendelssohn's  marks 
of  expression  as  if  they  were  Handel's,  and 
also  to  the  incorrect  way  in  which  the  engraying 
was  executed.  These  letters  are  worth  looking 
at,^  as  evidence  how  strictly  accurate  and  con- 
scientious he  was  in  these  matters,  and  also  hov 
gratuitously  his  precious  time  was  often  taken 
up. 

Gade  had  conducted  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
for  1844-45  ;  but  having  got  rid  of  the  necessity 
of  residing  in  Berlin,  and  having  enjoyed  the 
long  rest  which  he  had  proposed,  it  was  natural 


The  play  improved  after  a  short  time,  and 
the  fact  that  it  ran  for  forty-five  nights  (Jan.  2- 
Feb.  1,  Feb.  8-21),  and  that  the  management 
applied  to  him  for  his  '  (Edipus  ,'3  proves  that  it 
was  appreciated.  His  letters  show  how  much 
work  he  was  doing  at  this  time.  By  April  20 
the  six  Organ  Sonatas  (op.  65)  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  copyist,  the  C  minor  Trio  was  finished — 
'a  trifle  nasty  (eklig)  to  play,  but  not  really 
difficult — seek  and  ye  shall  find**;  and  the 
splendid  String  Quintet  in  B  flat  (dated  July  8). 
The  sixth  book  of  Songs  without  Words  was 
shortly  to  be  published,  and  dedicated  to  Elinge- 
mann's  fianc^  ;  a  symphony  was  well  in  hand 
(oh  that  we  had  got  it !),  nor  had  the  desire  to 
write  an  opera  by  any  means  left  him,  *  if  only 
the  right  material  could  be  found. '  ^  He  had 
not  forgotten  his  promise  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  setting  the  choruses  of  the  *  Eumenides ' 
of  .^Ischylus  with  effect,  and  a  correspondence 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  Geheim- 
oabinetsrath  Miiller,  in  which,  in  reply  to  some- 
thing very  like  an  offiansive  innuendo,  Mendels- 
sohn stated  that  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts 
he  had  utterly  failed  to  see  any  way  of  carrying 

1  P.M.  tlL  831. 
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that  Mendelssohn  should  return  to  his  beloved 
Leipzig.  But  in  addition  to  this  he  had  received 
an  intimation  from  Yon  Falkenstein  as  early  as 
June  5,  1845,  that  the  King  of  Saxony  wished 
him  to  return  to  his  former  position.  He  ac- 
cordingly once  more  took  up  his  residence  at 
Leipzig  early  in  September  (this  time  at  No.  3 
Konigsstrasse,  on  the  first  floor)  ^  and  his  re- 
appearance in  the  conductor's  place  at  the  open- 
ing concert  in  the  Gewandhaus  on  Oct.  5  was 
the  signal  for  the  old  applause,  and  for  hearty 
recognition  from  the  audience  and  the  press. 
The  season  was  rendered  peculiarly  brilliant  by 
the  presence  of  Madame  Schumann,  and  of 
Jenny  Lind,  who  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Leipzig  at  the  subscription  concert  of  Dec.  4. 
Miss  Dolby  also  made  her  first  appearance  Oct 
28,  sang  frequently,  and  becameagreat  favourite. 
Among  the  more  important  orchestral  items  of 
the  season  1845-46  were  Schumann's  Symphony 
in  B  flat,  and  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto 
(David),  brought  forward  together  on  Oct.  23, 
1845.  [The  book  of  *  Elijah,'  too,  was  progress- 
ing fast,   and  his  remarks  on  it  show  how 

•  L,  March  19, 1846. 
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anxious  he  was  to  make  it  as  dramatic  as 
possible.^  On  June  11,  1845,  the  Committee 
of  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival  invited  him 
to  conduct  all  the  performances,  and  to  '  provide 
a  new  oratorio,  or  other  music  for  the  occasion.' 
He  declined  to  conduct  the  Festival,  and  added 
in  an  English  letter:  < Since  some  time  I 
have  begun  an  oratorio,  and  hope  1  shall  be 
able  to  bring  it  out  for  the  fint  time  at  your 
Festival '     This  proved  to  be  '  Eliy ah. ' «] 

After  the  first  concert  he  left  for  Berlin  to 
produce  his  '  (Edipus  Coloneus,'  which  was  first 
performed  at  Potsdam  on  Nov.  1,  andhis '  Athalie' 
at  Gharlottenburg,  both  being  repeated  at  Berlin. 
He  returned  to  Leipzig  on  Dec.  8,  bringing 
Jenny  Lind  with  him  (Bockstro's  information), 
and  remained  there  till  the  close  of  the  season, 
taking  an  active  part  in  all  that  went  on, 
including  her  farewell  concert  on  April  12, 
1846 — the  last  occasion  of  his  playing  in  public 
in  Leipzig.  At  the  end  of  1845  a  formal  offer 
was  made  to  Moscheles,  at  that  time  the  fashion- 
able pianoforte  teacher  in  London,  to  settle  in 
Leipzig  as  Professor  of  the  pianoforte  in  the 
Gonservatorium.  He  took  time  to  consider  so 
important  an  offer,  and  on  Jan.  25,  1846,  with 
a  sacrifice  of  income  and  position  which  does 
his  artistic  feeling  the  highest  honour,  decided 
in  its  favour.  Mendelssohn's  connection  with 
the  school  was  no  sinecure.  He  had  at  this 
time  two  classes — pianoforte  and  composition. ^ 
The  former  numbered  about  half-a-dozen  pupils, 
and  had  two  lessons  a  week  of  two  hours  each. 
The  lessons  were  given  collectively,  and  among 
the  worksstudied  during  the  term  were  Hummel's 
'  Septuor ' ;  three  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas  ;  Pre- 
ludes and  Fugues  of  Bach ;  Weber's  Concertstuck 
and  Sonata  in  C ;  Chopin's  Studies.  The  composi- 
tion class  had  one  lesson  a  week  of  the  same 
length.  The  pupils  wrote  compositions  of  all 
kinds,  which  he  looked  over  and  heard  and 
criticised  in  their  presence.  He  would  some- 
times play  a  whole  movement  on  the  same 
subjects,  to  show  how  they  might  have  been 
better  developed.  Occasionally  he  would  make 
them  modulate  from  one  key  to  another  at  the 
piano,  or  extemporise  on  given  themes,  and 
then  would  himself  treat  the  same  themes.  He 
was  often  extremely  irritable: — 'Toiler  Kerl, 
so  spielen  die  Eatzen ! '  or  (in  English,  to  an 
English  pupil)  '  Very  ungentlemanlike  modula- 
tions ! '  etc.  But  he  was  always  perfectly 
natural.  A  favourite  exercise  of  his  was  to 
write  a  theme  on  the  blackboard,  and  then 
make  each  pupil  add  a  counterpoint ;  the  task 
of  course  increasing  in  difficulty  with  each  addi- 
tion. On  one  occasion  the  last  of  the  pupils 
found  it  impossible  to  add  a  single  note,  and 
after  long  consideration  shook  his  head  and  gave 
in.     'You  can't  tell  where  to  place  the  next 
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note ! '  said  Mendelssohn.  '  No. '  '  I  am  glad  of 
that,'  was  the  reply,  '  for  neither  can  1.'  But 
in  addition  to  the  work  of  his  classes,  a  great 
deal  of  miscellaneous  work  fell  upon  h^  as 
virtual  head  of  the  School.  Minute  lists  of  the 
attendance  and  conduct  of  the  pupils,  drawn  up 
by  him,  still  remain  to  attest  the  thorough  way 
in  which  he  did  his  duty,  and  we  haveMoscheles's 
express  testimony^  that  during  the  overwhelming 
work  of  this  summer  he  never  neglected  his 
pupils.^  But  it  was  another  ounce  added  to 
his  load.  The  fixed  labour,  the  stated  houra, 
when  combined  with  his  composition,  his  corre- 
spondence, his  hospitality,  and  all  his  other 
pursuits,  were  too  much,  and  to  his  intimate 
friends  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  strain,  and 
expressed  his  earnest  wish  to  give  up  all  work 
and  worry,  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
Art — in  his  own  words,  to  shut  himself  into  his 
room  and  write  music  till  he  was  tired,  and 
then  walk  out  in  the  fresh  air.^ 

Meantime  'El^ah'  was  fast  becoming  a 
realised  fact :  by  May  28,  1846,^  the  first  Part 
was  quite  finished,  and  six  or  eight  numbera  of 
the  second  part  written,  and  a  large  portion 
despatched  to  London  to  be  translated  by 
Bartholomew.  *  '  I  am  jumping  about  my  room 
for  joy,'  he  writes  to  a  very  dear  friend  •  on  the 
completion  of  Part  I.  '  If  it  only  turns  out  half 
as  good  as  I  fancy  it  is,  how  pleased  I  shall  be ! ' 
And  yet,  much  as  the  oratorio  engrossed  him, 
he  was  corresponding  with  Mme.  Birch-Pfeiffer 
about  an  opera,  and  writes  to  the  same  friend 
as  if  the  long- desired  libretto  were  virtually 
within  his  grasp.  At  this  date  he  interrupted 
his  work  for  three  weeks  to  conduct  a  succes- 
sion of  performances  on  the  Rhine-— at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (the  Lower  Rhine  Festival,  May  81- 
June  2)  for  the  seventh  and  last  time ;  ^^  at 
Diisseldorf,  a  soiree ;  at  Liege,  on  Corpus 
Christi  day,  June  11,  his  hymn  'Lauda  Sion,' 
composed  expressly  for  that  occasion,  and  dated 
Feb.  10,  1846  ;  and  at  Cologne  the  fint  festival 
of  the  German -Flemish  association,  for  which 
he  had  composed  a  Festgesang  on  Schiller's 
poem  '  An  die  Kiinstler '  (op.  68).  His  recep- 
tion throughout  this  tour  was  rapturous,  and 
delighted  him.  The  three  weeks  were  one 
continued  scene  of  excitement.  Every  moment 
not  taken  up  in  rehearsing  or  performing  made 
some  demand  on  his  strength.  He  was  in  the 
highest  spirits  all  the  time,  but  the  strain  must 
have  been  great,  and  was  sure  to  be  felt  sooner 
or  later.  It  will  all  be  found  in  a  delightful 
letter  to  Fanny  of  June  27,  1846.^1  On  June 
« Mot,  it  las. 
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26  he  is  again  at  Leipzig,  writing  to  Mosoheles 
to  protest  against  the  exclusion  from  the  band 
at  Birmingham  of  some  players  who  had  been 
impertinent  to  him  at  the  Philharmonic  in 
1844.^  The  summer  was  unusually  hot,  and  his 
friends  well  remember  how  exhausted  he  often 
became  over  his  close  work.  But  he  kept  his 
time.  The  remainder  of  the  Oratorio  was  in 
Bartholomew's  hands  by  the  latter  part  of  July ; ' 
the  instrumental  parts  were  copied  in  Leipzig, 
and  rehearsed  by  Mendelssohn  there  on  August 
5.  One  of  the  last  things  he  did  before  leaving 
was  to  give  hia  consent  to  the  publication  of 
some  of  Fanny's  compositions,  which,  owing  to 
his  'tremendous  reverence  for  print,'  he  had 
always  opposed,'  and  now  only  agreed  to 
reluctantly.^  He  arrived  in  London,  for  the 
ninth  time,  on  the  evening  of  August  17  or  18, 
had  a  trial  rehearsal  with  piano  at  Moecheles's 
house,  two  band-rehearsals  at  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  went  to  Birmingham  on  Sunday  the 
23rd,  had  full  rehearsals  on  Monday  morning 
and  Tuesday  evening,  and  the  Oratorio  was  per- 
formed on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Aug.  26. 
The  Town  Hall  was  densely  crowded,  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  sun  burst  forth  and  lit  up 
the  scene  as  Mendelssohn  took  his  place,  ^  amid 
a  deafening  roar  of  applause  from  band,  chorus, 
and  audience.  Stejidigl  was  the  Elijah,  and 
Charles  Lockey  sang  the  air  *Then  shall  the 
righteous'  in  a  manner  which  called  forth 
Mendelssohn's  warmest  praise.^  '  No  work  of 
mine' — says  he  in  the  long  letter  which  he 
wrote  his  brother  the  same  evening — *  no  work 
of  mine  ever  went  so  admirably  at  the  first 
performance,  or  was  received  with  such  enthu- 
siasm both  by  musicians  and  the  public,  as  this.' 
•  I  never  in  my  life  heard  a  better  performance — 
no  nor  so  good,  and  almost  doubt  if  I  can  ever 
hear  one  like  it  again.' ^  No  less  than  four 
choruses  and  four  airs  were  encored.^  The 
applause  at  the  conclusion  of  both  first  and 
second  parts  was  enormous — almost  grotesquely 
so;  and  an  old  member^  of  the  band  well 
remembered  the  eagerness  with  which  Mendels- 
sohn shook  hands  with  all  who  could  get  near 
him  in  the  artists'  room,  thanking  them  warmly 
for  the  performance.  He  returned  to  London 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moscheles,  *  on  purpose  Jor 
a  fish  dinner  at  Lovegrove's,'  spent  four  days  at 
Bamsgate  with  the  Beneckes  'to  eat  crabs,' ^^ 
and  on  Sept.  6  recrossed  the  Channel  with 
StaudigL  His  visit  this  time  had  been  one  of 
intense  hard  work,  as  any  one  who  knows  what 
it  is  to  achieve  the  first  performance  of  a  great 
work  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  will 
readily  understand.     And  the  strain  was  unre- 
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mitting,  for,  owing  partly  to  Moecheles's  iUness, 
he  had  no  relaxation,  or  next  to  none.  1a 
oonsequenoe  he  was  so  tired  as  to  be  compelled 
to  rest  three  times  between  Ostend  and  Leip- 
zig. ^^  It  is  a  sad  contrast  to  the  buoyancy  of  the 
similar  journey  ten  years  before.^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Ors- 
torio  the  reader  will  hardly  believe  that  he 
himself  was  satisfied  with  his  work.  Quite  the 
contrary.  His  letter  to  Klingemann  of  Dec.  6 
shows  the  eagerness  with  which  he  went  about 
his  corrections.  ^' 

The  oratorio  was  then  engraved,  and  published 
by  Simrock  of  Berlin,  and  Ewer  k  Co. ,  London, 
in  June  1847.  Meantime  Mendelssohn  bad 
been  again  reminded  of  his  duties  at  Berlin  by 
an  urgent  command  from  the  King  to  set  the 
German  Liturgy  to  music.  This  (still  in  MS.), 
and  an  anthem  or  motet  (published  as  op.  79, 
No.  5),  both  for  double  choir,  are  respectively 
dated  Oct  28  and  Oct.  5,  1846.  A  song  f(ff 
the  Germans  in  Lyons  i*— -dear  to  him  as  the 
birthplace  of  his  wife— and  a  Psalm -tune  for 
the  French  Beformed  Church  in  Frankfort,  are 
dated  the  8th  and  0th  of  the  same  month.  On 
Oct.  21  the  Moscheleses  arrive  at  Leipzig,  and 
Moscheles  begins  his  duties  as  Professor  of  piano- 
forte-playing and  composition.  Gade  again  con- 
ducted the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  for  this  season. 
A  traceof  Mendelssohn's  interest  in  themremainB 
in  a  pianoforte  accompaniment  to  the  £  major 
Violin  Prelude  of  Bach,^  which  he  evidently 
wrote  for  David's  performance  at  the  Concert  of 
Nov.  12,  1846.  The  MS.  isdated  the  day  before, 
and  is  amongst  David's  papers.  ^^  During  October 
and  November  he  was  very  much  occupied  with 
the  illness  of  his  faithful  servant  Johann  KrebSi 
to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached — '  mein  braver 
guter  Diener, '  as  he  calls  him — and  whose  death, 
on  Nov.  28,  distressed  him  much.  It  was 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  losses  which  was 
ultimately  to  drag  him  down.  Fortunately  he 
had  again,  as  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  death, 
some  ipechanioal  work  to  which  he  could  turn. 
This  time  it  was  the  comparison  of  the  original 
autograph  parts  of  Bach's  B  minor  mass  with  his 
(Mendelssohn's)scoreof  the  same  work.  ^^  Astime 
went  on,  however,  he  was  able  to  apply  himself 
to  more  independent  tasks,  and  by  Dec  6  was 
again  hard  at  work  on  the  alterations  of 
<  Elijah.' ^s  Since  the  middle  of  October  he 
had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Lumley,^ 
then  lessee  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London, 

"  P.M.  ill.  944  u  £.  to  hfe  mother,  Oct.  4. 18S7. 

u  For  a  detolled  examination  by  Kr.  Joeeph  Bennett,  of  the 
alteraiione  in  the  oratorio,  eee  Mvtieal  Ttmu  from  OcL  1881  ^ 
April  1888  Ineluelye.  Aleo  El9t.  9f  '  Mifah.'  A  MS.  «opy  of  the 
original  full  aoore,  In  a  oopyist'e  hand,  ia  in  the  poeieirinn  w 
Ifenn.  Norello. 

u  Opi  78,  No.  8. 

u  DOrffel'e  rhtmatitehu  rtratiOuttm  d«r  Tiutrtmuntalwmr^t  *>« 
J.  a.  Bmek,  No.  884.  Hie  Pkelnde  U  weU  known  in  London  throat 
Joachim'ejilaylnc  of  it. 

M  *  An  F.  Darid  but  und  ane  der  Brlnnerunff  nledergcaduleben, 
F.  M.  B.  Leipriffd.  lite  Not.  1848.'  Thia  drhfeh  with  many  othtf 
thinge  in  thta  arUele  I  owe  to  my  friend  Kr.  Faul  DaTld)  look*  w  " 
the  aeeompanlment  had  been  originally  extemporiaed. 

»  L.  to  Klingemann,  Dec.  6. 1848.  u  /Md. 

u  Lnmley'e  Xemtnttetnen,  p.  186. 
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as  to  «n  opera  to  be  founded  by  Scribe  on 
'The  Tempest/  already  tried  by  Immermann 
(see  p.  127b) ;  and  a  long  oorrespondenoe 
between  himself.  Scribe,  and  Lumley  appears  to 
have  taken  place,  no  doubt  exhaustive  on  his 
part.  It  came  to  nothing,  from  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  libretto,^  but  it  was  accompanied 
by  eztremeand  long-continued  annoyance,  owing 
to  his  belief  that  the  opera  was  announced  in 
London  as  if  he  were  under  a  contract  to  com- 
plete it,  and  that  for  the  season  of  1847.'  He 
was  at  this  moment  more  or  less  committed  to 
the  subject  of  '  Loreley,'  on  which  he  had  com- 
municated with  Geibel  the  poet  as  early  as  the  pre- 
ceding ApriL'  Geibel,  a  friend  of  Mendelssohn's 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  his  wife's,  was  at  work 
on  the  book  and  completed  it  at  the  beginning 
of  1847.  Mendelssohn  occasionally  conducted 
the  later  Gewandhaus  concerts  of  this  season,  and 
some  of  the  programmes  were  of  special  interest, 
such  as  two  historical  concerts  on  Feb.  18  and  25, 
1847.  One  of  these  gave  him  the  opportunity 
to  write  a  charming  letter  to  the  daughter  of 
Beichardty^a  composer  for  whom  he  always  had 
a  special  fondness,  and  whose  Morning  Hymn 
(from  Milton)  had  been  j  erformed  at  the  Festi- 
val at  Cologne  in  1885  at  his  instance. 

This  was  not  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory 
iutunuL  After  the  extra  hard  work  of  the  spring 
ftnd  summer,  especially  the  tremendous  struggle 
ftgainst  time  in  finishing  '  Elvjah,*  he  ought  to 
have  had  a  long  and  complete  rest,  like  that 
which  so  revived  him  in  1844 ;  whereas  the 
iutumn  was  spent  at  Leipzig,  a  less  congenial 
ipot  than  Frankfort,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  in 
die  midst  of  grave  anxiety  and  perpetual  busi- 
aees,  involving  a  correspondence  which  those 
only  can  appreciate  who  have  seen  its  extent,  and 
the  length  of  the  lettera,  and  the  care  and  neat- 
ness with  which  the  whole  is  registered  and 
urranged  by  his  own  hands.  Knowing  what 
ultimately  happened,  it  is  obvious  that  this  want 
cf  rest,  coming  after  so  much  stress,  must  have 
told  seriously  upon  him.  He  himself  appean 
t)  have  felt  the  necessity  of  lessening  his  laboun, 
for  we  are  told  that  he  had  plans  for  giving  up 
Ul  stated  and  uncongenial  duty,  and  doing  only 
vhat  he  felt  disposed  to  do  ;  for  building  a 
louse  in  Frankfort,^  so  as  to  pass  the  summer 
there,  and  the  winter  in  Berlin  with  his  sistera, 
aad  thus  in  some  measure  revive  the  old  family 
life  to  which  he  so  strongly  urges  his  brother- 
in-law  in  a  remarkable  letter  of  this  time.^ 
ITothing,  however,  could  stop  the  current  of  his 
iQUsical  power.  He  was  at  work  on  '  Christus,' 
the  new  oratorio.  ^  As  capellmeister  to  the 
King  of  Saxony  he  had  to  arrange  and  conduct 
the  Court  Concerts  at  Dresden  ;  and  he  took  a 
laige  part  in  the  management  of  the  Gewandhaus 

I  Lmaloy^  jr<m4niit<riiciBi.  p.  lOB. 

*  Long  litten  to  iafliMntfAl  London  friendi  uo  in  ezltUnoe,  foil 
9i  hkttmr  oonplalnti— mort  jucUy  foondod.  if  hit  Inf onn»tlon  wm 


*Dm.p.2n.       •  £.  to Dlrialilot. Jan.  4.1847.        ''  Dtv-p. 


Concerts  this  season,  though  suffering  much  from 
his  head,  and  being  all  the  time  under  the  care 
of  his  doctor.^  How  minutely,  too,  he  did  his 
duty  at  this  time  as  chief  of  the  Conservatorium 
is  shown  by  a  MS.  memorandum,  dated  Jan. 
10,  1847,  containing  a  long  list  of  students, 
with  full  notes  of  their  faults,  and  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  to  their  professoro.  His 
enjoyment  of  life  is  stUl  very  keen,  and  his 
birthday  was  celebrated  with  animmense  amount 
of  fun.  His  wife,  and  her  sister,  Mra.  Schunck 
— a  special  favourite  of  Mendelssohn's — gave  a 
comic  scene  in  the  Frankfort  dialect ;  and 
Joachim  (as  Paganini),  Moscheles  (as  a  cook),  and 
Mn.  Moscheles,  acted  an  impromptu  charade  on 
the  word  '  Gewandhaus.'  Happily  no  presenti- 
ment disturbed  them  ;  and  the  master  of  the 
house  was  as  uproarious  as  if  he  had  fifty  birth- 
days before  him.  On  Good  Friday  (April  2) 
he  conducted  'St.  Paul'  at  Leipzig,  and  shortly 
afterwards — for  the  tenth,  and  alas !  the  last 
time — was  once  more  in  England,  where  he 
had  an  engagement  with  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  to  conduct  three  (subsequently  increased 
to  four)  performances  of  '  Elijah '  in  its  revised 
form.» 

One  of  those  kindnesses  which  endeared 
him  so  peculiarly  to  his  friends  belongs  to  this 
time.  Madame  Frege  had  a  son  dangerously 
ill,  and  was  unable  to  hear  the  performance  of 
'St.  Paul.'  *  Na  nun,'  said  he,  '  don't  distress 
yourself ;  when  he  gets  out  of  danger  I'll  come 
with  C^ile  and  play  to  you  all  night'  And 
he  went,  began  with  Beethoven's  Moonlight 
Sonata,  and  played  on  for  three  houn,  ending 
with  his  own  Variations  s^euses.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards,  he  left,  travelled  to  London 
with  Joachim,^®  and  reached  the  Klingemanns' 
house  on  Monday  evening,  April  12.  The  per- 
formances of  '  Elijah '  [the  fost  in  the  revised 
form  of  the  oratorio]  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall 
on  the  16th,  28rd,  28th,  with  a  fourth  on  the 
80th.  The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were 
present  on  the  28rd,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion 
that  the  Prince  wrote  the  note  in  his  programme 
book,  addressing  Mendelssohn  as  a  second  El\jah, 
faithful  to  the  worohip  of  true  Art  though  en- 
compassed by  the  idolatoro  of  Baal,  which  has 
often  been  printed. '^  In  the  interval  Mendels- 
sohn paid  a  visit  to  Manchester  for  a  performance 
of  *Elyah ' "  [by  the  Hargreaves  Choral  Society,] 
on  the  20th,  and  another  to  Birmingham,  whera 
he  reheaned  and  conducted  the  oratorio  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  27th  [for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Stimpson,  the  organist].     He  conducted  his 

•  Lampadhu.p.m. 

•  The  «ngac«m«nt  forone  parfonnanoe  had  htm  tend«rad  m  cwly 
M  Sept  14 :  Ma  M eodolaohn'i  nply  of  Oot  7. 1848.  to  th«  lettw  of 
tlM  Morstary  to  the  Sooietj  (Thomac  Brewer)  of  that  date,  in  PtUb^, 
p.  817.  The  other  two  were  propoeed  Jan.  98,  and  arranfed  for  between 
Unit  date  and  Manh  10, 1847:  Me  the  letter  of  that  date  to  Bar- 
tholomew. Polkif,  p.  S29.    The  fonrCh  waa  an  aftarthoni^t. 

M  Muiieal  WoHd,  ilpril  17. 1847. 

»  £.  to  Paid.  Sir  nieodare  MarUn'i  Uf>n^  ih»  PHrtm  CtofworC. 
1.  488. 

M  Letttf  to  KooN,  dated  '  Maaflheetar.  April  21. 1847.'  la  Arike, 
P.M4. 
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'  Midsammer  Night's  Dream '  miuic  and  Scotch 
Symphony  at  the  Philharmonic  on  April  26, 
and  played  Beethoven's  G  m^or  Concerto  with 
even  more  than  his  usual  hrilliancy  and  delicacy. 
He  probably  never  played  that  beautiful  concerto 
— 'my  old  cheval  de  bataille,*  as  he  called  it 
years  before — more  splendidly  than  he  did  on 
this  occasion.  To  a  friend  ^  who  told  him  so 
after  the  performance  he  replied :  '  I  was  desirous 
to  play  well,  for  there  were  two  ladies  present 
whom  I  particularly  wished  to  please,  and  they 
were  the  Queen  and  Jenny  land.'  A  little  trait 
remembered  by  more  than  one  who  heard  the 
performance,  is  that  during  the  cadenza  to  the 
first  movement — a  long  and  elaborate  one,  and, 
as  before  (see  p.  146d),  entirely  extempore,  Costa 
who  conducted,  raised  his  baton,  thinking  that 
it  was  coming  to  an  end,  on  which  Mendelssohn 
looked  up,  and  held  up  one  of  his  hands,  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  Not  yet' 

On  May  1  he  lunched  at  the  Prussian  embassy 
and  played,  and  also  played  for  more  than  two 
hours  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  the  presence  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  only.  On  the  4th, 
at  the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society,  he  played 
Beethoven's  thirty -two  Variations,  without 
book,  his  own  C  minor  Trio,  and  a  Song  without 
Words  ;  and  the  same  evening  was  at  the  opera 
at  Jenny  Lind's  d^but.  On  the  evening  of  the 
5th  at  the  Antient  Concert  he  played  on  the 
organ  a  prelude  and  fugue  on  the  name  of  Bach. 
The  morning  of  the  6th  he  spent  at  Lord  Elles- 
mere's  picture-gallery,  and  in  the  afternoon 
played  to  his  friends  the  Bunsens  and  a  dis- 
tinguished company,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone,  at  the  Prussian  embassy.  He  left 
the  room  in  great  emotion,  and  without  the 
power  of  saying  farewell.'  The  same  day  he 
wrote  a  Song  without  Words  in  the  album  of 
Lady  Caroline  Cavendish,  and  another  in  that 
of  the  Hon.  Miss  Cavendish,  since  published  as 
op.  102,  No.  2,  and  op.  85,  No.  5,  respectively. 
On  the  8th  he  took  leave  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  left  London 
the  same  evening,  much  exhausted,  with  the 
Klingemanns.  He  had  indeed,  to  use  his  own 
words,  *  stayed  too  long  here  already.'  •  It  was 
observed  at  this  time  by  one*  who  evidently 
knew  him  well,  that  though  in  the  evening  and 
when  excited  by  playing,  he  looked  as  he  had 
done  on  former  visits,  yet  that  by  daylight  his 
face  showed  sad  traces  of  wear  and  a  look  of 
premature  old  age.  He  crossed  on  Sunday, 
the  9th,  to  Calais,  drove  to  Ostend,  and  on  the 
11th  was  at  Cologne.*  At  Herbesthal,  through 
the  extra  zeal  of  a  police  official,  who  mistook 
him  for  a  Dr.  Mendelssohn  of  whom  the  police 
were  in  search,  he  was  stopped  on  his  road, 
seriously  annoyed,  and  compelled  to  write  a 
long  statement  which  must  have  cost  him  as 
much  time  and  labour  as  to  compose  an  overture. 

1  Willtam  Btftholomaw.  *  Uf*  o/ihuiMit,  li.  1»,  130. 

«  A  p.  06.  «  Wram'%  Magattm,  Dm.  1847.  p.  7». 

*  MzB.  KllBfemiiim. 


He  had  been  only  a  day  or  two  in  Frankfoit 
when  he  received  the  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  his  sister  Fanny  at  Berlin  on  May  14.  It 
was  broken  to  him  too  abruptly,  and  acting  on 
his  enfeebled  frame  completely  overcame  him. 
With  a  shriek  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  remained 
insensible  for  some  time.  It  was  the  third  blow 
of  the  kind  that  he  had  received,  a  blow  perhaps 
harder  to  bear  than  either  of  the  others,  inas- 
much as  Fanny  was  his  sister,  more  of  his  own 
age,  and  he  himself  was  older,  more  worn,  and 
less  able  in  the  then  weak  state  of  his  nerves  to 
sustain  the  shock.  In  his  own  words,  '  a  great 
chapter  was  ended,  and  neither  title  nor  be- 
ginning of  the  next  were  written.'* 

Early  in  June,  as  soon  as  he  had  safficiently 
recovered  to  move,  the  whole  family  (with  Fii 
Jung  as  governess,  and  Dr.  Elengel  as  tutor) 
went  to  E^aden- Baden  where  they  were  joined  by 
Paul  and  Hensel ;  thence  by  SchafDiausen  to 
Lucerne,  Thun,  and  Interlaken,  in  and  about 
which  they  made  some  stay.  To  Felix  the  relief 
was  long  in  coming.  On  July  7,  though  well, 
and  often  even  cheerful,  he  was  still  unable  to 
do  any  musical  work,  write  a  proper  letter,  or 
recover  a  consistent  frame  of  mind.  He  worked 
at  his  drawing  with  more  than  usual  assiduity 
at  this  time.  Thirteen  large  water-colour 
pictures  illustrate  the  journey,  beginning  with 
two  views  of  the  Falls  of  Schafifhausen  (June  27 
and  29),  and  ending  with  one  of  Interlaken 
(Sept.  4).  Many  of  them  are  very  highly 
finished,  and  all  are  works  which  no  artist  need 
hesitate  to  sign.  They  are  on  a  larger  scalf 
than  any  of  his  previous  sketches,  and  there  U 
a  certainty  about  the  drawing,  and  a  solidity  ir 
the  perspective,  which  show  how  well  he  under 
stood  what  he  was  about.  The  same  love  ol 
form  that  shines  so  conspicuously  in  his  great 
symphonies  is  there,  and  the  details  are  put  in, 
like  the  oboe  and  clarinet  phrases  in  his  scores, 
as  if  he  loved  every  stroke.  They  are  rcallj 
beautiful  works.  In  addition  to  these  finishei 
drawings,  he  sketched  a  good  deal  in  Indiai 
ink.7 

In  the  middle  of  the  month  Paul  and  Hensil 
returned  home,  but  Felix  and  his  family  remained 
till  September.  ^  Meantime  the  world  was  goinj 
on,  regardless  of  private  troubles ;  friends  visitei 
him,  and  plans  for  music  began  to  crowd  rounl 
him.  Among  the  former  were  Professor  Graved 
and  his  wife,  Mr.  Grote  the  historian — oU 
friends,  the  last  of  whom  had  taken  a  lonjf 
journey  on  purpose  to  see  him**^ — andChorley  ths 
musical  critic.  He  had  received  a  request  fron 
the  Philharmonic  Society  for  a  Symphony  for 
1848  ;  an  application  to  write  a  piece  for  the 
opening  of  the  Philharmonic  Hall,  Liverpool "  ; 
had  a  new  Cantata  in  view  for  Frankfort,  and 

•  L.  to  Rebodu,  J11I7  7. 1847.  7  £.  toFMil,  Aug.  S.  1847. 

•  Chorl«7'B  Mod«m  Otrman  Mtute.  U.  384. 

•  Aftarwsrda  Blihop  of  Llmariok. 
M  Ptrmmal  I4f*  9fB.  GnU.  p.  ITS. 
u  L.  to  OhortoT.  Jal7 10^  1M7.  In  C.  U.  e7 ;  [m* 

Jan.  8, 1848,  p.  SJTJ. 
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something  for  the  inauguration  of  Cologne 
Cathedral.  *  Elijah '  was  to  be  gi^en  under  his 
baton  both  at  Berlin  (Nov.  3)  and  Vienna — at 
the  latter  ivith  Jenny  Lind — and  the  long- 
cherished  opera  exercised  its  old  charm  over  him. 
But  his  nerves  were  still  too  weak  to  bear  any 
noise,  and  he  suffered  much  from  headache  and 
weariness  ;  his  piano  was  *  not  for  playing,  but 
for  trying  a  chord,'  *it  was  the  very  worst  he 
had  ever  touched  in  his  life,'^  and  he  shrank 
from  the  organ  at  Fribourg  when  proposed  to 
him.'  The  organ  in  the  village  church  of  Bing- 
^nberg,  on  the  lake  of  Brienz,  was  his  only 
reeouroe,  and  it  was  there  that  for  the  last  time 
in  his  liife  he  touched  the  organ  keys.  He  put 
aside  the  music  for  Liverpool,  '  for  the  present.' 
and  declined  the  request  of  the  Philharmonic,' 
on  the  ground  that  a  work  for  the  Society 
ought  not  to  bear  the  least  trace  of  the  hurry 
and  bustle  in  which  he  would  have  to  live  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
much  agitated  at  the  state  of  home  politics, 
which  were  very  threatening,  and  looked  with 
apprehension  on  the  future  of  Germany.  For 
himself  he  returned  strongly  to  the  plans  already 
alluded  to  at  the  end  of  1846,  of  giving  up 
playing  and  concert-giving,  and  other  exciting 
and  exacting  business,  and  taking  life  more 
easily,  and  more  entirely  as  he  liked.  ^ 

At  length  the  power  of  application  came,  and 
he  began  to  write  music.  We  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  taking  the  intensely  mournful  and 
agitated  String  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  80)  as 
tiie  first  distinct  utterance  of  his  distress.  This 
over,  he  arrived  by  degrees  at  a  happier  and 
more  even  mental  condition,  though  with 
paroxysms  of  intense  grief  and  distress.  The  con- 
trast between  the  gaiety  and  spirit  of  his  former 
letters  and  the  sombre,  apathetic  tone  of  those 
which  are  preserved  from  this  time,  is  most 
remarkable,  and  impossible  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  as  if  the  man  were  brokeUf^  and  accepted 
his  lot  without  an  idea  of  resistance.  He 
continually  recurred  to  the  idea  of  retirement 
from  all  active  life  but  composition. 

Of  the  music  which  is  due  to  this  time  we 
find,  besides  the  Quartet  just  mentioned,  an 
Andante  and  Scherzo  in  E  major  and  A  minor, 
which  form  the  first  movements  of  op.  81  ;  the 
fragments  of  *  Loreley '  and  of  *  Cluristus ' ;  a 
Te  Beum,  Jubilate,  Magnificat,  and  Nunc  dimittis 
for  four  voices  (op.  69),  which  he  began  before 
going  to  London,  and  finished  in  Baden-Baden 
on  June  12,  and  a  few  songs,  such  as  'Ich 
wandre  fort*  (op.  71,  No.  5).  [Mendelssohn 
appears  to  have  composed  the  Te  Deum  fifteen 
years  earlier,  though  he  may  have  rewritten  it 

1  iVtwmol  lAf»iif9.  Or«U,  p.  177. 

>  Mod.  Oerm.  Mutte,  it  SM. 

>  Letter  to  Pbillwrmonic  Society.  '  IntcrlAken.  Auc.  97,  1847/ 
[prlntad  in  the  profrmmme-book  of  the  ooaocrt  glTen  Feb.  0. 1680 j. 

«  Mod.  Oorm.  Mutte.  U.  SOS;  Dn.  p.  SfTSL 

•  Thla  ezpneefam  waa  vmA  to  the  writer  hy  Dr.  Klencel.  the 
toior  of  hla  boye.  who  wu  oonrtantly  with  him  darinf  the  U«t  two 
or  three  yean  of  hie  111^  aad  knew  him  intlmAtely.  Dr.  Klengel 
hM  Mmed  the  maetcr  he  ao  dearly  lored.    He  died  in  Not.  1879. 


in  1847.  See  his  letter  (in  English)  of  Aug.  22, 
1832,  in  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  MS.  11,780,  fol.  129  ; 
printed  in  Musical  Times^  Oct  1908,  p.  652.] 

With  the  dose  of  the  summer  the  party 
returned  homewards,  and  on  Sept  17  were 
again  in  Leipzig.^  He  found  Uiere  a  new 
Broadwood  grand  piano  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  firm  during  his  absence  in  Switzer- 
land, and  is  said  to  have  played  upon  it  for 
several  hours.  Those  who  knew  him  best  found 
him  *  unaltered  in  mind,  and  when  at  the  piano 
or  talking  about  music  still  all  life  and  fire.'^ 
During  these  days  he  played  to  Dr.  Schleinitz 
a  new  string  quartet,  complete  except  the  slow 
movement,  which  was  to  be  a  set  of  Variations 
— but  not  yet  put  on  paper.  He  took  leave  of 
Mr.  Buxton  (Ewer  k  Co.),  one  of  his  English 
publishers,  with  the  woras  'You  shall  have 
plenty  of  music  from  me ;  I  will  give  you  no 
cause  to  complain.'^  But  such  moments  of 
vivacity  would  be  followed  by  great  depression, 
in  which  he  could  not  bear  to  speak  or  to  be 
spoken  to  even  by  old  friends.  He  was  much 
changed  in  look,  and  he  who  before  was  never 
at  rest,  and  whose  hands  were  always  in  motion, 
now  often  sat  dull  and  listless,  without  moving 
a  finger.  *  He  had  aged,  looked  pale  and  weary, 
walked  less  quickly  than  before,  and  was  more 
intensely  afiected  by  every  passing  thing  than 
he  used  to  be.'  Also  he  complained  of  the 
oppressive  air  of  the  town.^  And  yet,  not  even 
those  most  near  him  appear  to  have  realised  the 
radical  and  alarming  change  for  the  worse  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  strength. 

The  Gewandhaus  concerts  began  on  Oct  8, 
but  he  took  no  part  in  them,  and  left  the 
conducting  to  his  old  colleague  Bietz.  A  friend 
recollects  his  saying  how  happy  he  was — 'as 
cheerful  as  a  set  of  organ-passages' — that  he 
had  not  to  make  out  the  programmes.  He 
dreaded  all  public  music,  and  complained  much, 
though  blaming  himself  as  not  deserving  the 
happiness  he  had  in  his  'dear  C^ile'  and  in 
the  recovery  of  his  boy  Felix.  He  had  been  to 
Berlin  for  a  week,  very  shortly  after  his  return, 
and  the  sight  of  his  sister's  rooms,  exactly  as 
she  left  them,  had  agitated  him  extremely,^® 
'and  almost  neutralised  the  benefits  of  his 
Swiss  retirement ' "  He  had  definitely  given  up 
the  performance  of  '  Elyah '  at  Berlin,  but  was 
bent  on  undertaking  that  at  Vienna  on  Nov.  14,^^ 
where  he  was  to  hear  his  friend  Jenny  Lind  in 
the  music  which  he  had  written  for  her  voice. 
On  the  morning  of  Oct.  9,  he  called  on  the 
Moscheleses  and  walked  with  them  to  the 
Rosenthal.  He  was  at  first  much  depressed, 
but  it  went  ofi*,  and  he  became  for  the  moment 

•  itot.  U.  177.  TMd.n.177. 

*  [For  extraeta  from  hla  long  and  pfeaaant  oorreapondence  with 
If  r.  Boston  ( Ewer  *  Coi).  aee  Mutieal  Timm  of  Jan.  and  March  1906, 
pp.  90, 167.  ▲  memorial  window.  Jointly  to  commemorate  M endela- 
aohn  and  Boston,  hla  English  pubUaher,  haa  bean  plaoed  in  the 
chancel  of  Cranford  Chnreh,  Kiddleaes.] 

>^miMi4«ia,  PP.1K161.   WMme.Frege:Jroa.iL]81.  "  A.p.97. 

u  The  laat  letter  stuck  Into  the  laat  (the  SMh)  of  hie  gieen  yolnmae 
is  from  Fiaehboff  of  Vienna  on  thla  snbjeot,  •std  U  dated  Oct.  SB.  It 
most  have  been  reoeired  too  late  to  haye  bean  read  by  him. 
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almost  gay.  After  this  he  went  to  Madame 
Frege's  hoose,  and  here  hia  depression  returned, 
and  worse  than  before.  His  object  was  to  consult 
her  as  to  the  selection  and  order  of  the  songs 
in  op.  71,^  which  he  was  about  to  publish — 
one  of  the  minute  matters  in  which  he  was  so 
fastidious  and  difficult  to  satisfy.  She  sang 
them  to  him  several  times,  they  settled  the 
order,  and  then  he  said  he  must  hear  them  once 
more,  and  after  that  they  would  study  '  El^'ah ' ; 
she  left  the  room  for  b'ghts,  and  on  her  return 
found  him  on  the  sofa  shivering,  his  hands  cold 
and  stiff,  his  head  in  violent  pain.  He  then 
went  home,  and  the  attack  continued  ;  leeches 
were  applied,  and  by  the  1 5th  he  had  recovered 
so  far  as  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  details 
of  the  reception  of  Hiller's  new  opera  at  Dresden, 
and  actually  to  make  plans  for  his  Vienna 
journey.  On  the  25th  he  writes  to  his  brother 
in  the  old  affectionate  vein.  He  is  taking  tonics, 
but  Paul's  face  would  do  him  more  good  than 
the  bitterest  medicine.  He  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  speak  to  him  again.  On  the  28th 
he  was  so  much  better  as  to  take  a  walk  with 
his  wife,  but  it  was  too  much,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  had  a  second  attack,  and  on 
Nov.  8  another,  which  last  deprived  him  of 
consciousness.  He  lingered  through  the  next 
day,  fortunately  without  pain,  and  expired  at 
9.24  P.M.  on  Thursday,  Nov.  4,  1847,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  his  brother,  Schleinitz, 
David,  and  Moscheles.  During  the  illness,  the 
public  feeling  was  intense.  Bulletins  were  issued, 
and  the  house  was  besieged  by  inquirers.  After 
his  death  it  was  as  if  every  one  in  the  town 
had  received  a  blow  and  sustained  a  personal 
loss.  *  It  is  lovely  weather  here,"  writes  a 
young  English  student'  to  the  York  CourarU, 
'  but  an  awful  stillness  prevails  ;  we  feel  as  if 
the  king  were  dead.  Clusters  of  people  are  seen 
speaking  together  in  the  streets.*  The  streets 
were  placarded  at  the  comers  with  official 
announcements  of  his  death,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  great  officer  of  state. 

On  the  Friday  and  Saturday  the  public  were 
allowed  to  see  the  dead  body.  On  Sunday  the 
7th  it  was  taken  to  the  Pauliner  Church  at 
Leipzig.  A  band  preceded  the  hearse,  playing 
the  Song  without  Words  in  £  minor  (Book  5, 
No.  3),  instrumented  by  Moscheles ;  and  after 
this  came  a  student'  of  the  Conservatorium 
with  a  cushion,  on  which  lay  a  silver  crown 
formerly  presented  to  Mendelssohn  by  his  pupils, 
and  his  Order  'pour  le  m^rite.'  The  pall  was 
borne  by  Moscheles,  David,  Hauptmann,  and 
Gade ;  the  professors  and  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatorium, the  members  of  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra,  the  chief  functionaries  of  the  Corpora- 

1  Of  the  MTen  longi  which  fa«  tarooghtt  the  '  Altdsvtichw  Frtlh- 
IlofsUfld/  though  pat  on  paper  on  Oct.  7,  wu  oompoeed  in  the 
■ammer.  The '  Na^tlled '  vu  compoeed  and  written  for  Schlelnits'e 
birthday.  Oet.  1.  and  ia  therefore  virtually  Mendelaeohn's  hutt  com- 
Boeitlon.  'An  odd  Urthdey  proaent,'  aaid  he  to  Kno.  Frefe,  'bat 
I  like  it  mach,  for  I  feel  ao  dreary.' 

*  Mr.  Thomaa  Simpaoa  Camldge,  eon  of  Dr.  Oamidge.  orgaoiet  of 
Tock  If  Ineter.  *  Mr.  de  Bentia. 


tion  and  the  University,  and  several  guilds 
and  societies  accompanied  the  coffin,  and  Panl 
Mendelssohn  was  chief  mourner.  In  the  chnrdi 
the  chorale  'To  thee,  0  Lord,'  and*  the  choma 
*  Happy  and  blest,'  from  *  St.  Paul,'  were  aung, 
a  sermon  or  oration  was  delivered  by  Herr 
Howard,  the  pastor  of  the  Beformed  Congrega- 
tion, and  the  service  closed  with  the  concluding 
chorus  of  Bach's  St.  Matthew  Passion.  At  1 0  p.  M. 
the  coffin  was  conveyed  to  the  Leipzig  station 
and  transported  by  rail  to  Berlin.  On  the  road, 
during  the  night,  it  was  met  at  Cothen  by  the 
choir  of  the  place,  under  Thlle  their  director, 
and  at  Dessau  by  Friedrich  Schneider,  who 
wiped  away  the  recollection  of  early  antagonisms 
by  a  farewell  part-song,  composed  for  the 
occasion,  and  sung  by  his  choir  at  the  station. 
The  coffin  arrived  at  Berlin  at  7  A.M.,  and,  after 
more  funeral  ceremonies,  was  deposited  in  the 
enclosed  burial-place  of  the  family  in  the  Alte 
Dreifaltigkeits  Kirchhof,  close  outside  the  Halle- 
thor.  His  tombstone  ia  a  cross.  He  rests  be- 
tween his  boy  Felix  and  his  sister  Fanny.  His 
father  and  mother  are  a  short  distance  behind. 
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The  fifth  Gewandhaus  concert,  which,  it  was 
piously  observed,  would  naturally  have  ended 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  death,  was  post- 
poned till  Nov.  11,  when,  excepting  the  Eioica 
Symphony,  which  formed  the  second  part  of 
the  programme,  it  was  entirely  made  up  of  the 
compositions  of  the  departed  master.  Among 
them  were  the  Nachtlied  of  Eichendorf  (op. 
71,  No.  6),  sung  by  Madame  Frege. 

In  London  the  feeling,  though  naturally  not 
so  deep  or  so  universal  as  in  his  native  place, 
was  yet  both  deep  and  wide.  His  visits  had  of 
late  been  so  frequent,  and  the  last  one  was  so 
recent,  and  there  was  such  a  vivid  personality 
about  him,  such  force  and  fire,  and  such  a 
general  tone  of  health  and  spirits,  that  no 
wonder  we  were  startled  by  the  news  of  his 
death.  The  tone  of  the  press  was  more  that  of 
regret  for  a  dear  relation  than  of  eulogy  for  a 
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publio  character.  Each  writer  spoke  as  if  he 
intimately  knew  and  loved  the  departed.  This 
is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  long  notices  of 
the  Time*' and  Athenoeumf  which  are  full  not 
only  of  keen  appreciation,  but  of  deep  personal 
sorrow.  From  his  private  friends  I  shall  only 
permit  myself  two  quotations.  Mrs.  Grote, 
writing  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  names 
four  friends  whose  deaths  had  oocasioned  her 
the  most  poignant  sorrow  of  her  life ;  and  among 
these  are  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
yille,  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mrs.  Austin,  the 
sunt  of  his  early  friends  the  Taylors,  and  her- 
self one  of  his  most  intimate  allies,  in  a  tribute 
to  his  memory  as  beautiful  as  it  is  short,  says — 

His  i8  one  of  the  rare  charactera  which  cannot  be 
known  too  intimately.  Of  him  there  is  nothing  to  tell 
that  is  not  honourable  to  his  memonr,  consoling  to  his 
fHends,  profitable  to  all  men.  ...  If  I  admired  him  as 
an  artist,  I  was  no  less  struck  by  his  childlike  simplicity 
and  sportiveness,  his  deference  to  age,  his  readiness  to 
bend  nis  genius  to  give  pleasure  to  the  humble  and 
ignorant ;  the  vivacitv  and  fervour  of  his  admiration  for 
everything  good  and  great,  his  culUvated  intellect, 
refined  tastes,  and  noble  senthnenta.1 

Nor  was  the  public  regret  out  of  proportion 
to  that  of  his  intimate  friends.  We  are  not 
perhaps  prone  to  be  very  demonstrative  over 
artists,  especially  over  musicians  ;  but  this  was 
a  man  who  had  wound  himself  into  our  feelings 
as  no  other  musician  had  done  since  HandeL 
What  HandeVs  songs,  the  '  Harmonious  Black- 
smith,'and  other  harpsichord  pieces,  had  done  for 
the  English  public  in  1740,  that  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  Words,  and  Part-songs,  had 
done  in  1840,  and  they  had  already  made  his 
name  a  beloved  household  word  in  many  a 
family  circle  both  in  town  and  country.  He 
had  been  for  long  looked  upon  as  half  an 
Englishman.  He  spoke  Engli^  well,  he  wrote 
letters  and  familiar  notes  in  our  tongue  freely  ; 
he  showed  himself  in  the  provinces ;  his  first 
important  work  was  founded  on  Shakespeare,  his 
last  was  brought  out  in  England,  at  so  peculiarly 
English  a  town  as  Birmingham ;  and  his  '  Scotch 
Symphony'  and  'Hebrides  Overture'  showed 
how  deeply  the  scenery  of  Britain  had  influenced 
him.  And,  perhaps  more  than  this,  there  were 
in  the  siogular  purity  of  his  life,  in  his  known 
devotion  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  his  general 
high  and  unselfish  character,  the  things  most 
essential  to  procure  him  both  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  English  people. 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  theonly  Society 
in  London  having  concerts  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  performed  *  Ely  ah '  on  Nov.  17,  preceded 
by  the  Dead  March  in  'Saul,'  and  with  the 
band  and  chorus  all  dressed  in  black.  At 
Manchester  and  Birmingham  similar  honours 
were  paid  to  the  departed  composer.  In  Germany 
commemorative  concerts  {Todtenfeier)yfQr^  given 
at  Berlin,  Vienna,  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  and 
many  other  places.  His  bust  was  set  up  in  the 
Theatre  at  Berlin,  and  his  profile  in  the  Gewand- 

1  jyvMr*!  JfdVOitiM.  April  1B«8.  p.  496. 


haus  at  Leipzig.  The  first  Concert  of  the 
Conservatoire  at  Paris,  on  Jan.  9,  1848,  was 
entitled  '  \  la  m^moire  de  F.  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,'and  comprised  the  Scotch  Symphony 
and  Hebrides  Overture,  tl^e  Violin  Concerto,  and 
airs  from  '  St.  Paul'  Among  the  very  numerous 
letters  of  condolence  addressed  to  his  widow  we 
will  only  mention  those  from  Queen  Victoria, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  King  of  Saxony. 


Two  works  were  in  the  printers'  hands  at  the 
time  of  Mendelssohn's  death — the  Six  Songs 
(op.  71)  and  the  Six  Kinderstiioke  (op.  72), 
known  in  England  as  'Christmas  pieces.' 
These  were  quickly  published.  Then  there  was 
a  pause,  and  at  length,  as  he  had  left  no  will, 
Madame  Mendelssohn  confided  to  a  kind  of 
committee,  composed  of  her  husband's  most 
intimate  musical  friends,  the  task  of  deciding 
which  pieces  out  of  the  inmiense  mass  of  MS. 
music  fiiiould  be  published,  and  of  supervising 
the  publication.  These  gentlemen  were  Dr. 
Schleinitz,  the  acting  member  of  the  council  of 
the  Conservatorium,  David,  Moscheles,  and 
Hauptmann,  all  resident  in  Leipzig,  with  Paul 
Mendelssohn  in  Berlin,  and  Julius  Rietz  in 
Dresden.  The  instrumental  works  then  (1 847) 
in  MS.  embraced  the  Trumpet  Overture  (1825) 
and  Reformation  Symphony  (1880),  the  Italian 
Symphony  (1883),  the  Overture  to  'Ruy  Bias' 
(1830),  two  sets  of  pianoforte  variations  (1 841), 
the  Quintet  in  B  flat  (1845),  the  Quartet  in  F 
minor  (1847),  and  fragments  of  another  Quartet 
in  E,  Songs  without  Words,  and  other  pianoforte 
pieces.  The  Vocal  works  comprised  the  Lieder- 
spiel  'Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde'  (1820),  the 
Concert-aria  'Infelice'  (1848),  the  Music  to 
'Athalie'  and  to  *(Edipus  Coloneus'  (both  1845), 
'Lauda  Sion'  (1846),  fragments  of  the  opera 
'Loreley,'  and  of  the  oratorio  'Christus,'  on 
which  he  had  been  at  work  not  long  before  his 
death,  Psalms  and  Spriiche  for  voices  with  and 
without  accompaniment.  Songs,  and  Part-songs. 

The  work  of  publication  began  with  '  Lauda 
Sion,'  which  appeared  as  op.  73,  in  Feb.  1848. 
This  was  followed  by  'Athalie,'  and  by  other 
works,  down  to  the  four  Part-songs  which  form 
op.  100,  and  No.  29  of  the  posthumous  works, 
which  came  out  in  Jan.  1852.  Here  a  pause 
took  place.  In  the  meantime,  borne  down  by 
her  great  loss,  and  also  by  the  death  of  her 
third  boy,  Felix,  in  1851,  Madame  Mendelssohn 
herself  died  on  Sept.  25,  1858.  The  manu- 
scripts then  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Carl 
Mendelssohn,  the  eldest  sbn,  and  after  some 
years  publication  re -commenced  with  the 
Trumpet  Overture,  which  appeared  in  1867,  and 
continued  at  intervals  down  to  the  'Responsorium 
et  Hymnus '  (op.  121),  and  other  works  without 
opus  numbers. 

Many  of  the  pieces  referred  to  in  the  above 
enumeration  are  included  in  the  series  of  MS. 
volumes  already  mentioned.      Forty -four    of 
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those  Tolumes  are  now  deposited  in  the  Imperial 
library  at  Berlin,  in  purauanoe  of  an  arrange- 
ment dated  Dec.  28,  1877,  hj  which,  in  ex- 
change for  the  poseesaion  of  them,  the  German 
government  agreed  with  the  Mendelssohn- Bar- 
tholdy  family  to  found  two  perpetual  scholarships 
of  1500  marks  (£75)  per  annum  each,  tenable 
for  four  years,  for  the  education  of  students  of 
music  elected  by  competition  from  the  music 
schools  of  Germany.  The  Trustees  of  the  Fund 
are  three — the  Director  of  the  High  School  of 
Music  at  Berlin,  a  second  nominated  by  the 
goyernment,  and  a  thutl  by  the  family.  The 
first  election  took  place  on  Oct.  1,  1879,  and 
the  successful  candidates  were  Engelbert  Hum- 
perdinck  of  Siegburg,  and  Josef  Kotek  of 
Podolia.  In  addition,  Ernst  Seyffardt  of 
Crefeld,  and  Johann  Secundus  Kruse  of  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  received  allowances  of  750 
marks  each  out  of  the  arrears  of  the  Fund. 

Long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Berlin 
Scholarships,  however,  practical  steps  in  the 
same  direction  had  been  taken  in  England.  In 
Nov.  1847  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  London  for  the  erection 
of  a  public  memorial  in  honour  of  Mendelssohn. 
£50  was  subscribed  thereto  by  Queen  Victoria 
and  .Prince  Albert,  and  like  sums  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  and  Philharmonic  Societies.  Other 
subscriptions  were  raised  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  over  £600.  In  April  1 850,  after  many 
negotiations,  a  model  of  a  statue  by  Mr.  C. 
Bacon  was  approved  by  the  subscribers  ;  it  was 
oast  in  bronze  in  the  following  November,  and 
on  May  4,  1860,  was  set  up  on  the  Terrace  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

A  more  appropriate  memorial  was  the  Men- 
delssohn Scholarship,  originated  by  Madame 
Jenny  Liud-Goldschmidt  in  the  year  1850, 
which  will  be  found  described  under  its  own 
heading.     [See  Mbndelssohn  Scholabship.] 


In  person  Mendelssohn  was  short,  ^  not  so 
much  as  5  ft.  7  ins.  high,  and  slight  of  build  ; 
in  figure  lithe,  and  very  light  and  mercurial. 
His  look  was  dark  and  very  Jewish  ;  the  face 
imusually  mobile,  and  ever  varying  in  expres- 
sion, fiill  of  brightness  aud  animation,  and  with 
a  most  unmistakable  look  of  genius.  After  a 
breakfast  with  him  at  B.  Hawes's,  Thackeray 
told  Richard  Doyle  (who  told  the  writer),  *  His 
face  is  the  most  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw,  like 
what  I  imagine  our  Saviour's  to  have  been.* 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  (ReminisceTices,  i.  215) 
'  was  much  struck  by  his  fine  face  and  figure, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  conversation.'  His 
complexion  was  fresh,  and  showed  a  good  deal 
of  colour.  His  hair  was  black,  thick,  and 
abundant,  but  very  fine,  with  a  natural  wave  in 
it,  and  was  kept  back  from  his  forehead,  which 
was  high  and  much  developed.     By  the  end  of 

*  H«  WM  ■faortflr  than  StondftU  BMinatt.  who  wm  5  ft  7.  j 


his  life,  however,  it  showed  a  good  deal  of  grey, 
and  he  began  to  be  bald.  His  mouth  was 
unusually  delicate  and  expressive,  and  had 
generally  a  pleasant  smile  at  the  comers.  His 
whiskers  were  very  dark,  and  his  dosely-ahaven 
chin  and  upper  lip  were  blue  from  the  strength 
of  his  beard.  His  teeth  were  beautifully  wiite 
and  regular ;  but  the  most  striking  part  of  Ids 
face  were  the  laige  dark-brown  eyes.  When 
at  rest  he  often  lowered  the  eyelids  as  if  he  were 
slightly  short-sighted — which  indeed  he  was; 
but  when  animated  they  gave  an  extraordinaty 
brightness  and  fire  to  his  face  and  'were  as 
expressive  a  pair  of  eyes  as  were  ever  set  in  a 
human  being's  head.'  They  could  also  sparkle 
with  rage  like  a  tiger's  {IfoaeheUs's  Lt/e,  i. 
824).  When  he  was  playing  extempore,  or 
was  otherwise  much  excited,  they  would  dilate 
and  become  nearly  twice  their  ordinary  saze,  the 
brown  pupil  changing  to  a  vivid  black.  His 
laugh  was  hearty  and  frequent;  and  when 
especially  amused  he  would  quite  double  up 
with  laughter  and  shake  his  hand  from  the 
wrist  to  emphasise  his  merriment.  He  would 
nod  his  head  violently  when  thoroughly  agree- 
ing, so  that  the  hair  came  down  over  his  face. 
In  fact  his  body  was  almost  as  expressive  as  his 
face.  His  hands  were  small,  with  taper 
fingers.'  On  the  keys  they  behaved  almost  tike 
'living  and  intelligent  creatures,  full  of  life 
and  sympathy.' '  His  action  at  tiie  piano  was 
as  free  from  afiectation  as  everything  else  that 
he  did,  and  very  interesting.  At  times,  especi- 
ally at  the  organ,  he  leant  very  much  over  the 
keys,  as  if  watching  for  the  strains  which  came 
out  of  his  finger  tips.  He  sometimes  swayed 
from  side  to  side,  but  usually  his  whole  per- 
formance was  quiet  and  absorbed.^ 

He  refused  more  than  once,  from  motives 
of  modesty,  to  have  his  likeness  taken. ^  But  a 
great  number  of  portraits  were  painted  and 
drawn  at  different  times  of  his  life.  The  best  of 
these,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  cai)able  of 
judging,  is  that  painted  by  his  friend  iVofessor 
Edward  Magnus  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1S44, 
and  although  deficient  in  that  lively  speaking 
expression  which  all  admit  to  have  been  so 
characteristic  of  him,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a 
good  representation.^  It  is  very  superior  to 
the  various  replicas  and  copies  in  existence, 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  hopeless  meek 
solemnity  of  look,  absolutely  impossible  in  the 
original,  and  which,  therefore,  convey  an  entirely 
wrong  idea  of  the  face.  Madame  Goldschmidt 
with  great  kindness  allowed  the  portrait  to  be 
photographed,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
writer  to  give  a  wood  engraving  of  it ;  but  after 

>  A  plMt«r  cut  at  hU  b»nd  oui  be  bought, 
s  The  late  Dr.  Charlee  OniTe^  Bishop  of  Lizneriok. 
«  I  owe  the  aboT*  deecriptleu  of  Mendclnohu'i  looka  chiefly  to 
Mr.  John  C.  Honler,  B.A.    Few  knew  him  better,  or  are  mot* 
oribe  nla 


qnalifled  to  deioribe  him. 

•  L.  Dee.  ao,  18S1 ;  April 

<  [TbiM  portnit  wm  preeented  by  ] 

■nay  lind-Ooldachmldt,  who  bequ 

aider  daoghttf,  the  late  Mn.  C.  V.  Beneeke,  in  whose  flunlly  it  ftfU 


•  ^  Dee.  ao,  18S1 ;  April  S,  ICay  18. 1836. 

•  [Thia  portnit  wm  preeented  by  Mamue  hli 

Jenny  lind-Ooldachmldt,  who  bequeathed  It  to  Mendelmokdi;* 
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t'wo  attempts  to  obtain  satisfactory  reproduc- 
tions, he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon 
the  intention.  FBy  the  kindness  of  the  present 
owner,  Mr.  C.  V.  Benecke  (see  note  6,  p.  166), 
the  picture  has  been  photographed  again,  and 


the  marked  improvement  in  the  art  of  repro- 
ducing pictures  has  enabled  us  to  fulfil  Sir 
George  Grove's  natural  wisli  to  pi-esent  readers 
of  the  Dictionary  with  the  best  portrait  of  the 
composer.] 

Other  portraits  worth  notice  are  (1)  a  pencil 
sketch  taken  in  1820,  in  possession  of  Mr.  C.  V. 
Benecke,  MthogrAiihedmOoetluand  Mendelssohn, 
(2)  A  half-length  taken  by  Begas  in  1821,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Paul  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy  family  at  Berlin.  This  is  very  poorly 
engraved,  both  as  to  resemblance  and  execution, 
in  Ooethe  and  Mendelssohn,  The  original  is 
probably  much  idealised,  but  it  is  a  striking 
picture.  (8)  A  three-quarter-length,  in  a  cloak, 
painted  by  Hildebrand,  and  engraved  as  the 
frontispiece  to  *  Elijah  '  ;  in  possession  of  Herr 
Eillnuuin  of  Bonn.  (4)  A  whole  length,  sitting, 
and  looking  to  the  side,  taken  by  Hensel  in 
1844,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Paul 
M.  -B.  family.  This,  though  clever  as  a  picture, 
can  hardly  convey  the  man.  The  hand  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  it,  and 
must  be  a  portrait  (5)  A  profile  taken  after 
death  by  Hensel,  and  now  in  possession  of 
Mr.  C.  V.  Benecke.  This,  which  is  said  by 
many  to  be  the  best  representation  of  him,  is 
fairly  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to  Lady 
Wallace's  translation  of  the  letters. 

A  portrait  of  him  in  crayons  was  taken  at 


Weimar  for  Goethe,  ^  which  he  describes  as 
*  very  like,  but  rather  sulky  * ;  another  waa 
painted  at  Rome  by  Horace  Vemet,'  and  an- 
other by  a  painter  named  Schramm.'  [Vemet's 
portrait,  painted  in  return  for  an  extempore 
fantasia  on  'Don  Juan,'  was  reproduced  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Musical  Times  of  March 
1905  ;  (see  also  Eckardt's  Ferdinand  David, 
p.  39).  The  Schramm  portrait  was  reproduced 
as  frontispiece  to  F.  G.  Edwards's  History  of 
'Elijah'  (1896).  Another  portrait,  drawn  by  < 
Edward  Novello  (a  son  of  Vincent  Novello),  was 
reproduced  as  a  supplement  to  the  MusicaJ  Times 
of  November  1897.]  The  sketch  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  taken  in  1840,  and  given  as  frontispiece 
to  vol.  ii.  of  the  Familie  Mendelssohn  must 
surely  be  too  young-looking  for  that  date. 
Miniatures  of  the  four  children  were  taken  in 
Paris  in  1816,  and  are  now  (1906)  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Ernst  von  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  Berlin,  nephew  of  the  composer. 

The  bust  by  Rietschel  (engraved  as  frontis- 
piece to  Devrient)  and  the  profiles  by  Enauer 
and  Kietz  are  all  said  to  be  good.  [There  is  a 
bust  by  Peter  HoUins  (1800-86),  a  Birmingham 
artist,  now  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery.] 

Not  less  remarkable  than  his  face  was  his 
way  and  manner.  It  is  described  by  those  who 
knew  him  as  peculiarly  winning  and  engaging  ; 
to  those  whom  he  loved,  coaxing.  The  slight 
lisp  or  drawl  which  remained  with  him  to  the 
end  made  the  endearing  words  and  pet  expres- 
sions, which  he  was  fond  of  applying  to  his 
own  immediate  circle,  all  the  more  affectionate. 
But  outside  this  immediate  circle  also  he  was 
very  fascinating,  and  it  is  probable  that, 
devotedly  as  he  was  loved  at  home,  few  men 
had  fewer  enemies  abroad.  The  strong  admira- 
tion expressed  towards  him  by  men  of  such 
very  different  natures  as  Schumann*  and 
Berlioz,*  both  of  whom  knew  him  well,  shows 
what  a  depth  of  solid  goodness  there  was  in 
his  attractiveness.  'His  gentleness  and  soft- 
ness/ says  one  of  his  English  friends,  'had 
none  of  the  bad  side  so  often  found  with  those 
qualities  ;  nothing  effeminate  or  morbid.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  manliness  packed  into  his 
little  body,'  as  all  readers  of  the  early  part  of 
this  sketch  must  be  aware.  Indeed  he  had  a 
great  capacity  for  being  angry.  Anything  like 
meanness  or  deceit,  or  unworthy  conduct  of 
any  kind,  roused  his  wrath  at  once.  '  He  had 
a  way,'  says  a  very  old  friend,  'of  suddenly 
firing  up  on  such  occasions,  and  turning  on 

1  L.  Weimar.  Ifiij  S5. 1830. 

s  L,  Jul  17 uid Ibreh IS,  188L   BMBalMelui'i Icttarln lelEudt'i 

*  POMiblv  token  In  1840 ;  dnee  In  Brnit  Mendelawbn-BertholdT'a 
poaaewlon  la  theaatom|di  of  three  Bonga  Ineerlbed, ' Dem  M^cr 
Schnmm  n  (reundliclMini  Andenken  nnd  mit  beaUm  Dank. 
P.  M.  B.  Lelpalf ,  d.  4  Nor.  1840.' 

«  Hfe  9f  Robert  Sdkummrm,  hy  too  WaaielewakL  Bng.  trana. 
p.  SI :  [Me  alao  Mreral  retarenoea  in  Tht  lAf  itfKab^ri  Sekumamn, 
loM  in  M«  Z<(Mri.  tnuMlated  iCT  Kaj  Herbert,  a  vote..  London,  18801 

•  Letter  from  Berlioa  to  HUler.  Borne.  Sept  17. 1881.  BerUoa^ 
Onrw^iandmmtm in4dttt (Plarie.  1078).  p. 88;  repofe  JftMleal,  Letter 
4  In  ToL  L  71  «<  «»» 
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bis  heel,  in  a  style  which  was  quite  unmistAk- 
able/  and  astonishing  to  those  who  only  knew 
his  smoother  side.  Towards  thoughtlessness, 
negligence,  or  obstinate  stupidity  he  was  very 
intolerant,  and  under  such  provocation  said 
things  the  sting  of  which  must  have  remained 
for  long  after,  and  which  he  himself  deeply 
regretted.^  But  these  were  rare  instances,  and 
as  a  rule  his  personal  fascination  secured  him 
friends  and  kept  them  firm  to  him.  And  to 
those  to  whom  he  wss  really  attached — outside 
his  own  family,  of  which  we  are  not  speaking — 
there  could  hardly  be  a  better  friend.  The 
published  letters  to  General  von  Webem,  to 
Verkenius,  Elingemann,  Schubring,  Hiller, 
Moscheles,  are  chai^ged  with  an  amount  of  real 
affection  rarely  met  with,  which  yet  never 
leads  him  to  sink  his  own  individual  opinion 
on  any  point  which  he  thought  material,  as 
may  be  seen  in  many  cases.  Talent  and 
perseverance  he  was  always  ready  to  encourage, 
and  the  cases  of  Taubert,  Eckert,  Gade,  Joachim, 
Rietz,  Naumann,  Stemdale  Bennett,  Hiller, 
and  the  anonymous  student  whose  cause  he 
pleads  so  earnestly  to  the  King,'  show  how 
eager  he  always  was  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  those  whom  he  believed  to  be 
worthy.  His  warm  reception  of  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
and  Tlialberg,  has  been  already  mentioned,  but 
must  be  again  referred  to  as  an  instance  of  the 
absence  of  jealousy  or  rivalry  in  his  nature,  and 
of  his  simple  wish  to  give  everybody  fair  play. 
The  relations  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann 
were  thoroughly  good  on  both  sides.  There  is 
a  remarkable  absence  of  Schumann's  name  in 
Mendelssohn's  published  letters  ;  but  this  may 
have  arisen  from  considerations  which  influenced 
the  editors,  and  would  possibly  be  reversed  if 
the  letters  had  been  fully  given,  and  if  others 
which  remain  in  MS.  were  printed.  The  two 
men  were  always  good  friends.  They  differed 
much  on  some  matters  of  music.  Mendelssohn 
had  his  strong  settled  principles,  which  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  give  up.  He  thought  that 
everything  should  be  made  as  clear  as  a  composer 
could  make  it,  and  that  rough  or  awkward  passages 
were  blemishes,  which  should  be  modified  and 
made  to  sound  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
Schumann  was  equally  fixed  in  the  necessity  of 
retaining  what  he  hsd  written  down  as  repre- 
senting his  intention.  But  such  differences  of 
opinion  never  affected  their  intercourse  ;  they 
were  always  friendly,  and  even  affectionate,  and 
loved  to  be  together.  More  than  one  person 
living  remembers  the  strong  interest  which 
Mendelssohn  took  in  *  Paradise  and  the  Peri '  on 
its  first  appearance,  and  how  anxious  he  was 
that  his  friends  should  hear  it.  [See  Mendels- 
sohn's letter  to  Buxton  (Ewer  k  Co.),  suggest- 
ing the  publication  in  England  of  'Paradise 

1  Ha  oomplAliud  Uttarlj  to  tlis  Ute  Dr.  Chairlea  Onvw,  Bbhim 
of  Limerick,  In  1847  of  bii  abort  tompar  at  rehaumla  or  with  hla 
pnpUa. 

*  L.  Borlln.  p.  ns  of  LttUn/rom  teas-Jf,  SngUah  ad. 


and  the  Peii,'  quoted  in  the  letter  ficom  Sir 
George  Grove  in  the  Times  of  Sept  11,  1894 ; 
also  printed  in  the  MusuxU  Times,  Nov.  1905, 
p.  716.]  Of  Schumann's  string  quartets  he 
records  that  they  *  pleased  him  extremely' ;  and 
it  is  surely  allowable  to  infer  that  it  was  the 
expression  of  his  pleasure  that  made  Schumann 
dedicate  them  to  him.  He  had  a  particular 
love  for  some  of  Schumann's  songs,  and  as  this 
feeling  was  not  shared  by  all  the  members  of 
his  family  he  would  sometimes  ask  for  the 
'  forbidden  fruit,'  as  a  kind  of  synonym  for 
something  peculiarly  pleasant.  The  fact  that 
he  plaoed  Schumann  among  his  colleagues  at  the 
starting  of  the  Leipzig  Gonservatorium  of  itself 
shows  how  much  he  valued  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Schumann  is  never  warmer 
or  more  in  earnest  than  when  he  is  praising 
Mendelssohn's  compositions,  as  may  be  seen  by 
many  an  article  in  his  OesammeUe  SckrifUn. 
He  dedicated  his  string  quartets  to  him,  as  we 
have  said.  He  defended  him  with  ardour  when 
attacked  ;  during  his  last  sad  years  Mendels- 
sohn's name  was  constantly  in  his  mouth  as  that 
of  his  best  friend,  and  his  last  clearly  expressed 
wish  was  that  his  youngest  boy  should  be  called 
after  him.  A  proof  of  his  affectionate  feeling  ii 
to  be  found  in  the  No.  28  of  his  *  Album  fiir 
die  Jugend '  (op.  68),  which  is  inscribed  '  Erin- 
nerung  (Nov.  4,  1847),'  and  therefore  expresses 
his  feelings  at  the  death  of  his  friend.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  discover  that  definite  direct  meaning 
in  this  touching  little  piece  which  Mendelssohn 
found  in  all  music,  in  order  to  recognise  sadness 
tempered  by  a  deep  sense  of  grace  and  sweetness ; 
the  result  showing  how  beautiful  was  the  image 
which  Mendelssohn  left  in  the  mind  of  one  so 
completely  able  to  appreciate  him  as  Schumann. 

Nowhere  is  Mendelssohn's  naturalness  and 
naivete  more  evident  than  in  his  constant  refer- 
ence to  his  own  foibles.  The  hearty  way  in 
which  he  enjoys  idleness,  and  boasts  of  it,'  the 
constant  references  to  eating  and  drinking,  are 
delightful  in  a  man  who  got  through  so  much 
work,  who  was  singularly  temperate,  and  whose 
only  weakness  for  the  products  of  the  kitchen 
was  for  rice  milk  and  cherry  pie.  In  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  he  was  perfectly  simple  and 
natural.  '  I  do  not  in  the  least  concern  myself 
as  to  what  people  wish  or  praise  or  pay  for ;  but 
solely  as  to  what  I  myself  consider  good.'  ^  No 
doubt  he  was  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
disregard  'what  people  paid  for,'  but  that  he 
did  so  is  a  part  of  his  character. 

His  fun  and  drollery  were  more  the  result  of 
his  high  spirits  than  of  any  real  turn  for  wit 
Unlike  Beethoven,  he  rarely  indulges  in  plays 
on  words,  and  his  best  efforts  in  that  direction 
are  the  elaborately  illustrated  programmes  and 
jtux  d^esprU  which  are  preserved  in  the  albums 
of  some  of  his  friends,  and  in  which  caricatures, 

*  L.  Jaly  14, 1888,  and  in  flun  j  otbar& 
«  ^  to  hia  mothar,  Oct.  4, 18S7. 
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▼erses,  pons,  and  jokea,  ure  mixed  up  in  a  very 
droll  fashion.  There  is  much  humour  in  some 
of  his  scherzos,  but  especially  in  the  funeral 
inarch  for  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in  the  *Mid- 
sammer  Night's  Dream '  pieces,  one  of  the  most 
comical  things  in  all  music.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  left  no  other  specimen  of 
his  remarkable  power  in  this  direction.  Prob- 
ably he  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  such  fun 
which  has  not  been  preserved,  since  both  he 
and  his  sister  refer  to  tliat  march  as  a  specimen 
of  a  style  in  which  he  often  extemporised.^  In 
mimicry  he  was  great,  not  only  in  music  but  in 
taking  off  speech  and  manner.  The  most 
humorous  passage  that  I  have  met  with  in  his 
letters  is  still  in  MS. — '  Dass  jenseits  auch 
Musik  gemacht  werden  konne,  das  glauben  Sie 
ja,  und  haben  mirs  oft  gesagt.  Dann  wird's 
wohl  kein  schlechtes  Instrument  geben,  wie 
bei  Qeyer,  und  keine  dumme  Flote  pustet  da, 
und  keine  Posaune  schleppt  nach,  und  nirgends 
fehlt  68,  und  wankt  es,  und  ellt  es,  das  glaube 
ich  wohl.'^ 

No  mnsioian — ^unless  perhaps  it  were  Lionardo 
da  Vinci,  and  he  was  only  a  musician  in  a  limited 
sense— certainly  no  great  composer,  ever  had  so 
many  pursuits  as  Mendelssohn.  Mozart  drew, 
and  wrote  capital  letters,  Berlioz  and  Weber 
also  both  wrote  good  letters,  Beethoven  was 
a  great  walker  and  intense  lover  of  nature, 
Cherubini  was  a  botanist  and  a  passionate  card- 
player,  but  none  of  them  approach  Mendelssohn 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  occupations. 
Both  billiards  and  chess  he  played  with  ardour 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  in  both  he  excelled. 
When  a  lad  he  was  devoted  to  gymnastics  ;  later 
<m  he  rode  much,  swam  more,  and  danced 
whenever  he  had  the  opportunity.  Cards  and 
skating  were  almost  the  only  diversions  he  did 
not  care  for.  But  then  these  were  diversions. 
There  were  two  pursuits  which  almost  deserve 
to  rank  as  work— drawing'  and  letter-writing. 
Drawing  with  him  was  more  like  a  professional 
avocation  than  an  amusement.  The  quantity 
of  his  sketches  and  drawings  preserved  is  very 
large.  They  begin  with  the  Swiss  journey  in 
1822,  on  which  he  took  twenty-seven  large  ones, 
all  very  carefully  finished,  and  all  dated,  some- 
times two  in  one  day.  The  Scotch  and  Italian 
tours  are  both  fully  illustrated ;  and  so  they  go 
on  year  by  year  till  his  last  journey  into  Switzer- 
land in  1847,  of  which,  as  already  said,  fourteen 
large  highly  finished  water-colour  drawings 
remain,  besides  slighter  sketches.  At  first  they 
are  rude  and  childish,  though  with  each  succes- 
sive set  the  improvement  is  perceptible.  But 
even  with  the  earliest  ones  there  is  no  mistaking 
that  the  drawing  was  a  serious  business.     The 
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subjects  are  not  what  are  called  *  bits,'  but  are 
usually  large  comprehensive  views,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  child  threw  his 
whole  mind  into  it,  did  his  very  best,  and 
shirked  nothing.  He  already  felt  the  force  of 
the  motto  which  fronted  his  conductor's  chair 
in  the  Gewandhaus — 'Res  severa  est  verum 
gaudium.'  Every  little  cottage  or  gate  is  put 
in  with  as  much  care  as  the  main  features. 
Every  tree  has  its  character.  Everything  stands 
well  on  its  legs,  and  the  whole  has  that  archi- 
tectonic style  which  is  so  characteristic  of  his 
music  [Coloured  facsimiles  of  two  of  his 
water-colour  sketches  formed  supplements  to 
the  Musical  Timss  of  December  1897,  which 
also  contains  one  of  his  humorous  pen-and-ink 
sketches,  as  does  the  issue  of  November  1900, 
p.  723.] 

Next  to  his  drawing  should  be  placed  his 
correspondence,  and  this  is  even  more  remark- 
able. During  the  last  years  of  his  life  there 
can  have  been  but  few  eminent  men  in  Europe 
who  wrote  more  letters  than  he  did.  Many 
even  who  take  no  interest  in  music  are  familiar 
with  the  nature  of  his  letters — the  happy  mixture 
of  seriousness,  fun,  and  affection,  the  life-like 
descriptions,  the  happy  hits,  the  naivete  which 
no  baldness  of  translation  can  extinguish,  the 
wise  counsels,  the  practical  views,  the  delight  in 
the  successes  of  his  friends,  the  self-abnegation, 
the  bursts  of  wrath  at  anything  mean  or  nasty. 
We  all  remember,  too,  the  length  to  which 
they  run.  Taking  the  printed  volumes,  and 
comparing  the  letters  with  those  of  Scott  or 
Arnold,  they  are  on  the  average  very  consider- 
ably longer  than  either.  But  the  published  letters 
bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  those  still  in  MS.' 
In  fact  the  abundance  of  material  for  the  bio- 
grapher of  Mendelssohn  is  quite  bewildering. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  point  The  remarkable 
fact  is  that  so  many  letters  of  such  length  and 
such  intrinsic  excellence  should  have  been  written 
by  a  man  who  was  all  the  time  engaged  in  an 
engrossingoccupation,  producing  greatquantities 
of  music,  conducting,  arranging,  and  otherwise 
occupied  in  a  profession  wMch  more  than  any 
demands  the  surrender  of  the  entire  man.  For 
these  letters  are  no  hurried  productions,  but 
are  distinguished,  like  the  drawings,  for  the 
neatness  and  finish  which  pervade  them.  An 
autograph  letter  of  Mendelssohn's  is  a  work  of 
art ;  the  lines  are  all  straight  and  close,  the 
letters  perfectly  and  elegantly  formed,  with  a 
peculiar  luxuriance  of  tails,  and  an  illegible 
word  can  hardly  be  found.  Down  to  the  fold- 
ing and  the  sealing  everything  is  perfect.  It 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  have  been  done 
quickly.  It  must  have  absorbed  an  enormous 
deal  of  time.  While  speaking  of  his  correspond- 
ence, we  may  mention  the  neatness  and  order 
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with  which  he  registered  and  kept  eYerything. 
The  forty-four  volumes  of  MS.  music,  in  which 
he  did  for  himself  what  Mozart's  father  so  care- 
fully did  for  his  son,  have  heen  mentioned. 
But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  he  preserved 
all  letters  that  he  received,  and  stuck  them  with 
his  own  hands  into  books.  Twenty-seven  large 
thick  green  volumes  exist,  ^  containing  apparently 
all  the  letters  and  memorandums,  business  and 
private,  which  he  received  from  Oct.  29,  1821, 
to  Oct  29,  1847,  together  with  the  drafts  of 
his  oratorio  books,  and  of  the  long  official  com- 
munications which,  during  his  latter  life,  cost 
him  so  many  unprofitable  hours.  He  seems  to 
have  found  time  for  everything.  HiUer  tells 
us  how,  during  a  very  busy  season,  he  revised 
and  copied  out  the  libretto  of  his  oratorio  for 
him.*  One  of  his  dearest  Leipzig  friends  has  a 
complete  copy  of  the  full  score  of  'Antigone,' 
including  the  whoU  of  the  words  of  the  melodrama, 
written  for  her  with  his  own  hand ;  a  perfect 
piece  of  caligraphy,  without  spot  or  erasure  1 
and  the  family  archives  contain  a  long  minute 
list  of  the  contents  of  all  the  cupboards  in  the 
house,  filling  several  pages  of  foolscap,  in  his 
usual  neat  writing,  and  made  about  the  year 
1842.  We  read  of  Charles  Dickens  that  'no 
matter  was  considered  too  trivial  to  claim  his 
care  and  attention.  He  would  take  as  much 
pains  about  the  hanging  of  a  picture,  the  choos- 
ing of  furniture,  the  superintending  of  any  little 
improvement  in  the  house,  as  he  would  about 
the  more  serious  business  of  his  life ;  thus  carry- 
ing out  to  the  very  letter  his  favourite  motto 
that.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well.' '  No  words  could  better  describe  the  side 
of  Mendelssohn's  character  to  which  we  are 
alluding,  nor  could  any  motto  more  emphatically 
express  the  principle  on  which  he  acted  through- 
out life  in  all  his  work. 

His  taste  and  efficiency  in  such  minor  matters 
are  well  shown  in  the  albums  which  he  made 
for  his  wife,  beautiful  specimens  of  arrangement, 
the  most  charming  things  in  which  are  the 
drawings  and  pieces  of  music  from  his  own  hands. 
His  private  account-books  and  diaries  are  kept 
with  the  same  quaint  neatness.  If  he  had  a 
word  to  alter  in  a  letter,  it  was  done  with  a 
grace  which  turned  the  blemish  into  a  beauty. 
The  same  care  came  out  in  everything — in 
making  out  the  programmes  for  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts,  where  he  would  arrange  and  re-arrange 
the  pieces  to  suit  some  inner  idea  of  symmetry 
or  order ;  or  in  settling  his  sets  of  songs  for 
publication  as  to  the  succession  of  keys,  connec- 
tion, or  contrast  of  words,  etc.  In  fact  he  had 
a  passion  for  neatness,  and  a  repugnance  to 
anything  clumsy.  Possibly  this  may  have  been 
one  reason  why  he  appears  so  rarely  to  have 
sketched  his  music.  He  made  it  in  his  head, 
and  had  settled  the  minutest  points  there  before 
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he  put  it  on  paper,  thus  avoiding  the  litter  and 
disorder  of  a  sketch.  Connected  vnth  this  neat- 
ness is  a  certain  quaintness  in  his  proceedings 
which  perhaps  strikes  an  Englishmmn  mors 
forcibly  than  it  would  a  German.  He  used  the 
old-fashioned  C  clef  for  the  treble  voices  in 
his  scores  to  the  last ;  the  long  flourish  with 
which  he  ornaments  the  double  bar  at  the  end 
of  a  piece  never  varied.  A  score  of  Haydn's 
Military  Symphony  which  he  wrote  for  his  wife 
bears  the  words  '  Possessor  C^ile.'  In  writing 
to  Mrs.  Moscheles  of  her  little  girls,  whose 
singing  had  pleased  him,  he  begs  to  be  remem- 
bered to  the  '  drei  kleine  Diskantisten.'  A 
note  to  David,  sent  by  a  child,  is  inscribed 
'  Kinderpost,'  and  so  on.  Certain  French  words 
occur  over  and  over  again,  and  are  evidently 
favourites.  Such  are  plaisir  and  trouble, 
Apropos,  en  gros,  and  others.  The  word  huhsek, 
answering  to  our  'nice,'  was  a  special  favourite^* 
and  nett  was  one  of  his  highest  commendations. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  his  engrossing 
pursuits.  Add  to  those  just  mentioned  the 
many  concerts,  to  be  arranged,  rehearsed,  con- 
dacted  ;  the  firequent  negotiations  attending  on 
Berlin  ;  the  long  official  protocols  ;  the  hospi- 
tality and  genial  intercourse,  where  he  was 
equally  exceUent  as  host  or  as  guest ;  the  claims 
of  his  family  ;  the  long  holidays,  real  holidays, 
spent  in  travelling,  and  not,  Uke  Beethoven's, 
devoted  to  composition — and  we  may  almost 
be  pardoned  for  wondering  how  he  can  have 
found  time  to  write  any  music  at  all.  But  on 
the  contrary,  with  him  all  this  business  does 
not  appear  to  have  militated  against  composition 
in  the  slightest  degree.  It  often  drove  him 
almost  to  distraction ;  it  probably  shortened  his 
life  ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have  prevented  his 
doing  whatever  music  came  before  him,  either 
spontaneously  or  at  the  call  of  his  two  posts  at 
Berlin  and  Dresden.  He  composed  '  Antigone' 
in  a  fortnight,  he  resisted  writing  the  music  to 
'  Ruy  Bias,'  he  grumbled  over  the  long  chorale 
for  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  over  the  overture  to  *  Athalie '  in 
the  midst  of  his  London  pleasures  ;  but  still  he 
did  them,  and  in  the  cases  of  'Antigone'  and  the 
two  overtures  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could 
have  done  them  better.  He  was  never  driven 
into  a  comer. 

The  power  by  which  he  got  through  all  this 
labour  so  much  of  it  self-imposed,  was  the 
power  of  order  and  concentration,  the  praoticsl 
business  habit  of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  and 
doing  it  well.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  talent 
which  his  father  recognised  in  him  so  strongly 
as  to  make  him  doubt  whether  business  was  not 
his  real  vocation.  It  was  this  which  msde 
him  sympathise  with  Schiller  in  his  power  of 
'supplying'  great  trsgedies  as  they  were  wanted.^ 
In  one  way  his  will  was  weak,  for  he  always 
found  it  hard  to  say  'No' ;  but  having  accepted 
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the  task  it  became  a  duty,  and  towards  duty 
his  will  was  the  iron  will  of  a  man  of  business. 
Such  a  gift  is  vouohsafed  to  veiy  few  artists. 
Handel  possessed  it  in  some  degree ;  bat  with 
that  one  exception  Mendelssohn  seems  to  stand 
alone. 

Of  his  method  of  composing,  little  or  nothing 

is    known.      He  appears  to  have   made   few 

sketches,  and  to  have  arranged  his  music  in  his 

head  at  first,  much  as  Mozart  did.     Probably 

this  arose  from  his  early  training  under  Zelter, 

for  the  Tolumes  for  1821, 1822, 1828,  of  the  MS. 

series  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  appear 

to  contain  his  first  drafts  and  rarely  show  any 

corrections,  and  what  there  are  are  not  so  much 

sketches  as  erasures  and  substitutions.    Devrient 

and  Schubring  tell  of  their  having  seen  him 

composing  a  score  bar  by  bar  frt>m  top  to  bottom ; 

but  this  was  probably  only  an  experiment  or  tour 

deforce.     The  fragment  of  the  first  movement 

of  a  symphony  wMch  is  given  on  p.  168,  is  a 

good  average  example  of  the  shape  in  whidi  his 

ideas  first  came  on  to  the  paper. 

Alterations  in  a  work  after  it  was  completed 
are  quite  another  thing,  and  in  these  he  was 
lavish.  He  complains  of  his  not  discovering  the 
necessity  for  them  till  post  festum^  We  have 
seen  instances  of  this  in  the  '  Walpurgisnacht,' 
'St.  Paul,'  'Lobgesang,'  'El^ah,'  and  some  of 
the  Concert-overtures.  Another  instance  is  the 
Italian  Symphony,  which  he  retained  in  MS. 
for  fourteen  years,  till  his  death,  with  the  in- 
tention of  altering  and  improving  the  Finale. 
Another,  equally  to  the  point,  is  the  D  minor 
Trio,  of  which  there  are  two  editions  in  actual 
oiTCulation,  containing  several  important  and 
extensive  differences.*  This  is  carrying  fastidi- 
ousness even  farther  than  Beethoven,  whose 
alterations  were  endless,  but  ceased  with  publi- 
cation. The  autographs  of  many  of  Mendels- 
sohn's pieces  are  dated  years  before  they  were 
printed,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases,  they 
received  material  alterations  before  being  issued. 
Of  his  pianoforte  playing  in  his  earlier  days 
we  have  already  spoken.  What  it  was  in  his 
great  time,  at  such  displays  as  his  performances 
in  London  at  the  Philharmonic  in  1842,  1844, 
and  1847  ;  at  Ernst's  Concert  in  1844,  in  the 
Bach  Concerto  with  Moscheles  and  Thalberg ; 
at  the  Society  of  British  Musicians  in  1844  ; 
and  the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society  in  1847 ;  at 
the  Leipzig  Concerts  on  the  occasion  already 
mentioned  in  1836  ;  at  Jenny  Lind's  Concert, 
Dec  5,  1845,  and  at  many  a  private  reunion 
at  Vincent  Novello's,  the  Horsleys',  or  the  Mo- 
scheles' in  London,  or  the  houses  of  his  favourite 
friends  in  Leipzig,  Berlin,  or  Frankfort — there 
are  still  those  remaining  well  able  to  judge,  and 
in  whose  minds  the  impression  survives  as  clear 
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as  ever.  Of  the  various  recollections  with  which 
I  have  been  favoured,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  entire  those  of  Madame  Schumann  and 
Ferdinand  Hiller.  In  reading  them  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Mendelssohn  was  fond  of 
speaking  of  himself  as  a  player  en  gros,  who 
(Hd  not  claim  (however  great  his  right)  to  be  a 
virtuoso,  and  that  there  are  instances  of  his 
having  refused  to  play  before  great  virtuosi 

1.  '  My  recollections  of  Mendelssohn's  play- 
ing,' says  Madame  Schumann,  '  are  among  the 
most  delightful  tilings  in  my  artistic  life.  It 
was  to  me  a  shining  ideal,  full  of  genius  and 
life,  united  with  technical  perfection.  He 
would  sometimes  take  the  tempi  very  quick, 
but  never  to  the  prejudice  of  the  music.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  compare  him  with 
virtuosi  Of  mere  effects  of  performance  he 
knew  nothing — he  was  always  the  great  musi- 
cian, and  in  hearing  him  one  forgot  the  player, 
and  only  revelled  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
music.  He  could  carry  one  with  him  in  the 
most  incredible  manner,  and  his  playing  was 
always  stamped  with  beauty  and  nobility.  In 
his  early  days  he  had  acquired  perfection  of 
technique  ;  but  latterly,  as  he  often  told  me,  he 
hardly  ever  practised,  and  yet  he  surpassed  eveiy 
one.  I  have  heard  him  in  Bach,  and  Beethoven, 
and  in  his  own  compositions,  and  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  he  made  upon  me.' 

2.  *  Mendelssohn's  playing,'  says  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  'was  to  him  what  flying  is  to  a  bird. 
No  one  wonders  why  a  lark  fl^es,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able without  that  power.  In  the  same  way 
Mendelssohn  played  the  piano  because  it  was 
his  nature.  He  possessed  great  skill,  certainty, 
power,  and  rapidity  of  execution,  a  lovely  fidl 
tone^all  in  fact  that  a  virtuoso  could  desire  ; 
but  these  qualities  were  forgotten  while  he  was 
playing,  and  one  almost  overlooked  even  those 
more  spiritual  gifts  which  we  call  fire,  invention, 
soul,  apprehension,  etc  When  he  sat  down  to 
the  instrument  music  streamed  from  him  with 
all  the  fulness  of  his  inborn  genius, — he  was  a 
centaur,  and  his  horse  was  the  piano.  What 
he  played,  how  he  played  it,  and  that  he  was 
the  player — all  were  equally  riveting,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  separate  the  execution,  the 
music,  and  the  executant.  This  was  absolutely 
the  case  in  his  improvisations,  so  poetical, 
artistic,  and  finished ;  and  almost  as  much  so 
in  his  execution  of  the  music  of  Bach,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  or  himself.  Into  those  three  masters 
he  had  grown,  and  they  had  become  his  spiritual 
property.  The  music  of  other  composers  he 
knew,  but  could  not  produce  it  as  he  did  theirs. 
I  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that  his  execution 
of  Chopin  was  at  all  to  be  compared  to  his 
execution  of  the  masters  just  mentioned ;  he 
did  not  care  particularly  for  it,  though  when 
alone  he  played  everything  good  with  interest. 
In  playing  at  sight  his  skill  and  rapidity  of 
comprehension  were  astonishing,  and  that  not 
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with  pianoforte  mnsie  only,  but  with  the  most 
complicated  oompodtions.  He  never  praotifled, 
though  he  onoe  told  me  that  in  his  Leipzig  time 
he  had  played  a  shake  (I  think  with  the  second 
and  third  fingers)  several  minutes  every  day  for 
some  months,  till  he  was  perfect  in  it' 

'His  staccato,'  sa^s  Dr.  Joachim,  'was  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  possible  for  life  and 
crispness.  In  the  Fruhlingslied  .(Songs  with- 
out Words,  No.  SO),  for  instance,  it  was  quite 
electric,  and  though  I  have  heaid  that  song 
played  by  many  of  the  greatest  players,  I  never 
experienced  the  same  effect  His  playing  was 
extraordinarily  lull  of  fire,  which  could  hardly 
be  controlled,  and  yet  was  controlled,  and 
combined  with  the  greatest  delicacy. '  '  Though 
lightness  of  touch,  and  a  delicious  liquid  pearli- 
ness  of  tone,'  says  another  of  his  pupils,^  '  were 
prominent  chanctenstics,  yet  his  power  in 
fortM  was  immense.  In  the  passage  in  his  O 
minor  concerto  where  the  whole  orchestra  makes 
a  erew0fu2o,  the  climax  of  which  is  a  6-4  chord 
on  D  (pianoforte  alone),  it  seemed  as  if  the  band 
had  quite  enough  to  do  to  work  up  to  the  chord 
he  played.'  As  an  instance  of  the  fulness  of 
his  tone,  the  same  gentleman  mentioned  the  five 
bars  of  piamo  which  begin  Beethoven's  G  major 
Concerto,  and  which,  though  he  played  them 
perfectly  softly,  filled  the  whole  room. 

'  His  mechanism,'  says  another  of  his  Leipzig 
pupils,*  'was  extremely  subtle,  and  developed 
with  the  lightest  of  wrists  (never  from  the  arm) ; 
he  therefore  never  strained  the  instrument  or 
hammered.  His  chord-playing  was  beautiful, 
and  based  on  a  special  theory  of  his  own.  His 
use  of  the  pedal  was  very  sparing,  clearly 
defined,  and  therefore  effective;  his  phrasing 
beautifully  clear.  The  performances  in  which 
I  derived  the  most  lasting  impressions  from  him 
were  the  Thirty-two  variations  and  last  Sonata 
(op.  Ill)  of  Beethoven,  in  which  latter  the 
variations  of  the  final  movement  came  out  more 
dearly  in  their  structure  and  beauty  than  I 
have  ever  heard  before  or  since.'  Of  his  play- 
ing  of  the  Thirty -two  variations,  Macfarren 
remarks  that  '  to  each  one,  or  each  pair,  where 
they  go  in  pairs,  he  gave  a  character  different 
from  all  the  others.  In  playing  at  sight  from 
a  KS.  score  he  characterised  every  incident  by 
the  peculiar  tone  by  which  he  represented  the 
instrument  for  which  it  was  written.' •  In 
describing  his  playing  of  the  Ninth  Symphony, 
Schleinitz  testified  to  the  same  singular  power 
of  representing  the  different  instruments.  A 
still  stronger  testimony  is  that  of  Berlioz,  who, 
speaking  of  the  GoUrwr  of  the '  Hebrides '  Overture, 
says  that  Mendelssohn  '  succeeded  in  giving  him 
an  accurate  idea  of  it,  such  is  his  extraordinary 
power  of  rendering  the  most  complicated  scores 
on  the  plana '  * 

His  adherence  to  his  author's  meaning,  and 

>  Mr.  W.  8.  Boekitro.  *  Mr.  Otto  GdldMbmidt. 

•  Sm  Dom.  p.  »& 

«  Tvyuf  MuHcal,  Letter  4  (roL  i.  71,  «(  m«.). 


to  the  indications  given  in  the  mnoc,  wm 
absolute.     Strict  time  was  one  of  his  hobbiea 
He  alludes  to  it,  with  an  eye  to  the  sins  of 
Hiller  and  Chopin,  in  a  letter  of  May  23, 18S4, 
and  somewhere  else  spesks  of  'nice  strict  tempo' 
as  something  peculiarly  pleasant     After  intro- 
ducing some    ritardandoa  in  condacting  the 
Introduction  to  Beethoven's  Second  Sym^ooy, 
he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  '  one  could 
not  always  be  good,'  *  and  that  he  had  felt  tha 
inclination  too  strongly  to  resist  it     In  play- 
ing, however,  he  never  himself  interpolated  s 
ritardando,  or  suffered  it  in  any  one  else,*    It 
especially  enraged  him  when  done  at  the  end  of 
a  song  or  other  piece.     '  £s  steht  nicht  da ! '  he 
would  say ;  '  if  it  were  intended  it  would  he 
written  in — ^they  think  it  expression,  but  it  ie 
sheer  affectation.'  ^    But  though  in  playing  he 
never  varied  the  tempo  when  once  taken,  he  did 
not  always  take  a  movement  at  the  same  pace, 
but  changed  it  as  his  mood  was  at  the  time. 
We  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Bach's  A  minor 
Fugue  (p.  1 84a)  that  he  could  on  occasion  intto- 
duce  an  individual  reading ;  and  his  treatment 
of  the  arpeggios  in  the  Chromatio   Fantisb 
shows  that,  there  at  least,  he  allowed  himself 
great  latitude.  ^  Still,  in  intimating  this  it  should 
be  remembered  how  thoroughly  he  knew  these 
great  masters,  and  how  perfect  his  sympathy 
with  them  was.     In  conducting,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  he  was  more  elastic,  though  even 
there  his  variations  would  now  be  condemned  as 
moderate  by  some  conductors.     Before  he  con* 
ducted  at  the  Philharmonic  it  had  been  the 
tradition  in  the  coda  of  the  Overture  to '  Egmont' 
to  return  to  hpiano  after  the  ereacendo  ;  but  this 
he  would  not  suffer,  and  maintained  the  fartU- 
aimo  to  the  end — a  practice  now  always  followed. 
He  very  rarely  played  from  book,  and  his 
prodigious  memory  was  also  often  shown  in  his 
sudden  recollection  of  out-of-the-way  pieoea 
Hiller  has  given  two  instances  of  this.'    His 
power  of  retaining  things  casually  heard  was  also 
shown  in  his  extempore  playing,  where  he  woold 
recollect  the  themes  of  compositions  which  he 
heard  then  and  there  for  the  first  time,  and 
would  combine  them  in  the  happiest  manner. 
An  instance  of  this  is  mentioned  by  his  father,'* 
in  which,  after  Malibran  had  sung  five  songe  of 
different  nations,  he  was  dragged  to  the  piano, 
and  improvised  upon  them  all.     He  himself 
describes  another  occasion,   a  'field  day'  ^t 
Baillot's,  when  he  took  three  themes  from  the 
Bach  sonatas  and  worked  them  up  to  the  delight 
and  astonishment  of  an  audience  worth  delight- 
ing.^^ At  the  mating  of  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians  in  1844,  he  took  his  themes  from  two 
compositions  by  C.  £.  Horsley  and  G.  A.  Hao- 
farren  which  he  had  just  heard,  probably  for  the 
first  time— and  other  instances  could  be  given. 

•  Mr.  KeUov  Vy.  •  Huu  von  BUow. 
7  Mra.  MoMbdM  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Eodkatro. 

•  L.  to  Funy.  V<n.  14, 184a  •  17.  pp.  98.  S8l 
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His  extemporising  was,  however,  marked  by 
other  traits  than  £at  of  memory.  '  It  was,' 
aays  Macfarren,  *  as  fluent  and  as  well  planned 
ma  a  written  work,'  and  the  themes,  whether 
borrowed  or  invented,  were  not  merely  brought 
together  but  contrapuntally  worked.  Instances 
of  this  have  been  mentioned  at  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere.  His  tact  in  these  things  was  pro- 
digious. At  the  concert  given  by  Jenny  Lind 
and  himself  on  Dec  5,  1845,  he  played  two 
Songs  without  Words — No.  81,  in  £  flat,  and 
No.  SO  in  A  major,  and  he  modulated  from 
the  key  of  one  to  that  of  the  other  by  means  of 
a  regularly  constructed  intermezzo,  in  which  the 
semiquavers  of  the  first  song  merged  into  the 
arpeggios  of  the  second  with  the  most  consum- 
mate art,  and  vrith  magical  eflect.  ^  But  great  as 
were  his  public  displays,  it  would  seem  that,  as 
with  Mozart,  it  was  in  the  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends  that  his  improTisation  was  most  splendid 
and  happy.  Those  only  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  themselves  (as  rarely  happened) 
alone  with  him  at  one  of  his  Sunday  afternoons 
are  perhaps  aware  of  what  he  could  really  do  in 
this  direction,^  and  he  'never  improvised  better ' 
or  pleased  himself  more  than  when  tite  d  Ute 
with  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  A 
singular  fact  is  mentioned  by  Hiller,'  which  is 
confirmed  by  another  friend  of  his:  that  in 
playing  his  own  music  he  did  it  with  a  certain 
reticence,  as  if  not  desiring  that  the  work  would 
derive  any  advantage  from  his  execution.  The 
explanation  is  veiy  much  in  consonance  with 
his  modesty,  but  whether  correct  or  not,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact. 

His  immense  early  practice  in  counterpoint 
under  Zelter — like  Mozart's  under  his  father — 
had  given  him  so  complete  a  command  over  all 
the  resources  of  counterpoint,  and  such  a  habit 
of  looking  at  themes  contrapuntally,  that  the 
combinations  just  spoken  of  came  more  or  less 
naturally  to  him.  In  some  of  his  youthful 
compositions  he  brings  his  science  into  promi- 
nence, as  in  the  Fugue  in  A  (op.  7,  No.  5^  ;  the 
Finale  of  the  £  flat  string  quartet  (1828)  ;  the 
original  Minuet  and  Trio  of  the  string  quintet 
in  A  (op.  1 8),  a  double  canon  of  great  ingenuity  ; 
the  Chorus  in  *St.  Paul,*  'But  our  God,*  con- 
structed on  the  chorale  '  Wir  glauben  all ' ;  but 
with  his  maturity  he  mostly  drops  such  displays, 
and  *  Ely  ah,'  as  is  well  known,  'contains  no 
fugues.'  In  extemporising,  however,  it  was  at 
lus  fingers'  ends  to  the  last. 

He  was  also  fond  t>f  throwing  off  ingenious 
canons,  of  which  that  in  the  following  column, 
written  on  the  moment  for  Joachim,  on  March 
11,  1844,  is  a  good  example.  A  somewhat 
similar  canon,  written  in  the  album  of  John 
Parry  in  1846,  is  printed  in  the  Musical 
World  for  August  19,  1848.  Another  for 
two  violas— 'Viola  1,  Sir  G.  Smart;  Viola  2, 

1  BaooUwtioiifl  of  Joaehlm  and  BookatrOi 
*  Dr.  KUncel  and  8t«md»le  Bennett  onoe  had  this  good  fortune, 
aad  il  «•■  iT&iliicJMTer  to  be  forgotten.  '  /r.  p.  18. 


Bt/itidefOT  OM  vMifi,  or  ComohM  two  vUtOmt, 


F.  M.  B.' — is  given  in  Sir  Frederick  Bridge's 
Primer  ofDnfMt  CounUrpoiiU  and  Ca/wm.  [Yet 
another  canon,  written  in  the  album  of  Miss 
£liza  Wesley  (daughter  of  Samuel  Wesley)  will 
be  found  in  the  Musical  Times  of  Feb.  and 
April  1896,  pp.  89  and  238.] 

Of  his  organ-playing  we  have  already  spoken. 
It  should  be  added  tiiat  he  settled  upon  his 
combinations  of  stops  before  starting,  and 
steadily  adhered  to  tiie  plan  on  which  he  set 
out  ^  ;  if  he  started  in  three  parts  he  continued 
in  three,  and  the  same  with  four  or  five.  He 
took  extraordinary  delight  in  the  oigan  ;  some 
describe  him  as  even  more  at  home  there  than 
on  the  pianoforte,  though  this  must  be  taken 
with  caution.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  loved 
the  organ,  and  was  always  greatly  excited  when 
playing  it. 

He  was  fond  of  playing  the  viola,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  took  the  first  viola  part  of  his 
own  Octet  in  public.  The  violin  he  learned 
when  young,  but  neglected  it  in  later  life.  He 
however  played  occasionally,  and  it  was  amusing 
to  see  him  bending  over  the  desk,  and  struggling 
with  his  part  just  as  if  he  were  a  boy.  His 
practical  knowledge  of  the  instrument  is  evident 
from  his  violin  music,  in  which  there  are  few 
difficulties  which  an  ordinarily  good  player  can- 
not surmount.  But  this  is  characteristic  of  the 
care  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  man.  As  a  rule, 
in  his  scores  he  gives  each  instrument  the 
passages  which  suit  it.  A  few  instances  of  the 
reverse  are  quoted  under  Clarinxt  (vol.  i. 
p.  545a),  but  they  are  quite  the  exception.  He 
appears  to  have  felt  somewhat  of  the  same 
natural  dislike  to  brass  instruments  that  Mozart 
did.  At  any  rate  in  his  early  scores  he  uses 
them  with  great  moderation,^  and  somewhere 
makes  the  just  remark  that  the  trombone  is  '  too 
sacred  an  instrument '  to  be  used  freely. 


The  few  of  Mendelssohn's  veiy  early  works 
which  he  published  himself,  or  which  have  been 
issued  since  his  death,  show  in  certain  points 
the  traces  of  his  predecessors— of  Bach.  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Weber.  But  this  is  only  saying 
what  con  be  said  of  the  early  works  of  all  com- 
posers, including  Beethoven  himself.  Men- 
delssohn is  not  more  but  less  amenable  to  this 
law  of  nature  than  most  of  his  compeers.  The 
traces  of  Bach  are  the  most  permanent,  and  t^ey 
linger  on  in  the  vocal  works  even  as  late  as  '  St. 

*  Jiu$leai  World,  Feb.  18. 18S8.  p.  lOSL 

*  Neither  of  hie  three  Concert  OTertnree,  nor  the  Italian  and 
Sooteh  Bymphonlee,  hare  tromhonee.  Ae  to '  St.  F&nt,'  ■«« his  letter 
to  Mr.  J.  0.  Horiley,  B.A.,  AngtuA  28.  1884.  In  O.SM.p.  110. 
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PaoL'  Indeed,  Baoh  may  be  trmcked  still  later 
in  the  solid  construction  and  architectonic  ar- 
rangement of  the  choruses,  eyen  of  the  '  Lob- 
gesang, '  the  grand  Psalnis,  the '  Walpurgisnacht, ' 
and  'El^ah,'  works  in  all  respects  emphatically 
Mendelssohn's  own,  not  less  than  in  the  reli- 
gious feeling,  the  union  of  noble  sentiment 
with  tender  expression,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  commonness  or  Yul^iuity  which  pervade  all 
his  music  alike. 

In  the  instrumental  works,  however,  the  year 
1826  broke  the  spell  of  all  external  influence, 
and  the  Octet,  the  Quintet  in  A,  and,  above 
all,  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  Overture, 
launched  him  upon  the  world  at  seventeen  as 
a  thoroughly  original  composer.  The  Concert- 
overtures,  the  two  great  Symphonies,  the  two 
PF.  Concertos,  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  fully 
maintain  this  originality,  and  in  thought,  style, 
phrase,  and  clearness  of  expressipn,  no  less  than 
in  their  symmetrical  structure  and  exquisite 
orchestration,  are  eminently  independent  and 
individual  works.  The  advance  between  the 
Symphony  in  C  minor  (1824), — which  we  call 
*  No.  I.,'  though  it  is  really  '  No.  XIII.'— and 
the  Italian  Symphony  (Rome,  1881),  is  im- 
mense. The  former  is  laid  out  quite  on  the 
Mozart  plan,  and  the  working  throughout  re- 
calls the  old  world.  But  the  latter  has  no 
model.  The  melodies  and  the  treatment  are 
Mendelssohn's  alone,  and  while  in  gaiety  and 
freshness  it  is  quite  unrivalled,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  slow  movement  is  as 
great  a  novelty  as  that  of  Beethoven's  piano 
Concerto  in  O.  The  Scotch  Symphony  is  as 
original  as  the  Italian,  and  on  a  much  Isiger 
and  grander  scale.  The  opening  andante,  Sie 
scherzo,  and  the  finale  are  especially  splendid 
and  individual.  The  Concert-overtures  are  in 
all  essential  respects  as  original  as  if  Beethoven 
had  not  preceded  them  by  writing  '  Coriolan ' 
— ^hs  true  a  representative  of  his  genius  as  the 
'  Hebrides '  is  of  Mendelssohn's.  That  to  the 
'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  which  brought 
the  fairies  into  the  orchestra  and  fixed  them 
there,  and  which  will  always  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  the  fresh  feeling  of  youth  ;  the  '  Heb- 
rides '  with  its  intensely  sombre  and  melancholy 
sentiment,  and  the  'Melusina'  with  its  pas- 
sionate pathos,  have  no  predecessors  in  senti- 
ment, treatment,  or  orchestration.  'Buy 
Bias '  is  as  brilliant  and  as  full  of  fire  as  the 
others  are  of  sentiment,  and  does  not  fall  a 
step  behind  them  for  individuality. 

In  these  works  there  is  little  attempt  at  any 
modification  of  the  established  forms.  Innova- 
tion was  not  Mendelssohn's  habit  of  mind,  and 
he  rarely  attempts  it.  The  Scotch  Symphony 
is  directed  to  be  played  through  without  pause, 
and  it  has  an  extra  movement  in  form  of  a  long 
Coda,  which  appears  to  be  a  novelty  in  pieces  of 
this  class.  There  are  unimportant  variations  in 
the  form  of  the  concertos,  chiefly  in  the  direc- 


tion of  oompreasion.  But  with  Mendelnofanf  no 
more  than  with  Schubert,  do  these  things  foroa 
themselves  on  the  attention.  He  has  so  much 
to  say,  and  says  it  so  well,  the  masio  is  so  gDod 
and  so  agreeable,  that  it  never  occurs  to  the 
hearer  to  inquire  if  he  has  altered  the  extemil 
proportions  of  his  discourse. 

His  Scherzos  are  still  more  peculiarly  his  own 
offspring,  and  really  have  no  prototypes.  That 
in  a  movement  bearing  the  same  name  as  one 
of  Beethoven's  most  individual  creations,  and 
occupying  the  same  place  in  the  piece,  he  should 
have  been  able  to  strike  out  so  entirely  diflereot 
a  path  as  he  did,  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  his 
originality.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  vacietj 
of  the  many  scherzos  he  has  left.  They  sn 
written  for  orchestra  and  chamber,  concerted 
and  solo  alike,  in  double  and  triple  time  in- 
differently ;  they  have  no  fixed  rhythm,  and 
notwithstanding  a  strong  tamily  likeness — ^tbe 
impress  of  the  gay  and  delicate  mind  of  their 
composer — are  all  independent  of  each  other. 
In  his  orchestral  works  Mendelssohn's  scoring 
Ib  remarkable  not  more  for  its  grace  and  beauti- 
ful effect  than  for  its  clearness  and  practiosl 
efficiency.  It  gives  the  conductor  no  diffieoltj. 
What  the  composer  wishes  to  express  comes  out 
naturally,  and,  as  already  renuu'ked,  each  in- 
strument has  with  rare  exceptions  the  passsges 
best  suited  to  it 

MendeLasohn's  love  of  'Programme '  is  obrioot 
throughout  the  foregoing  works.  The  exquisite 
imitation  of  Goethe's  picture  in  the  Scherso  of 
the  Octet  (p.  1 18a)  is  the  earliest  instance  of  it; 
the  overture  founded  on  his  'Calm  sea  sod 
prosperous  voyage'  iaanother ;  and  as  we  advanoe 
each  overture  and  each  symphony  has  its  titla 
He  once  said,  in  conversation  with  Friediieh 
Schneider  on  the  subject,  that  since  BeethoTsa 
had  taken  the  step  he  did  in  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  follow.* 
But  the  way  in  which  he  resented  Schumann'f 
attempt  *  to  discover  '  red  coral,  sea  monsten» 
magic  castles,  and  ocean  caves '  in  his  *  Melusina 
overture  shows  that  hia  view  of  Programme  wai 
a  broad  one,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  depict 
scenes  or  events,  but  held  fast  by  Beethoven's 
canon,  that  such  music  should  be  '  more  expres- 
sion of  emotion  than  painting ' — mshr  Avsdr^ 
der  Empfindung  cUs  Malerei,  Thus  he  quotas 
the  first  few  bars  of  the  *  Hebrides '  Overture  (see 
p.  124a)  not  as  his  recollection  of  the  sound 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  but  '  to  show  hov 
extraordinarily  Fingal's  cave  had  affected  him 
— vne  aeltsam  mir  auf  den  ffehriden  zu  if«^ 
geworden  ist.  True,  in  the  *  Midsummer  Nights 
Dream  *  Overture  we  are  said  to  hear  the  bray  of 
Bottom  in  the  low  Q  of  the  ophicleide  ;  and  io 
the  three  North  Wales  pieces  for  pianoforts 
(op.  16)  we  are  told  of  even  more  minute  touohss 

1  Sehabrlac,  p.  8«7».  note.  .   .^ 

*  L.U>  Fumy.  Jan.  SO.  1831    The  nfereoM  !•  toaa  aitid* ^S 
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of  imitation  (aee  p.  12Sa) ;  but  these,  if  not 
imaginary,  are  at  best  hut  jeuxcP esprit. 

Connected  with  this  tendency  to  Programme 
is  a  ourioos  point,  namely,  his  belief  in  the 
absolute  and  obvious  'meaning'  of  music. 
'Notes,'  says  he,  'hare  as  definite  a  meaning 
as  words,  perhaps  even  a  more  definite  one,'^ 
and  he  devotes  a  whole  letter  to  reiterating  that 
music  is  not  too  indefinite  to  be  put  into  words, 
but  too  definite  ;  that  words  are  susceptible  of 
a  variety  of  meanings,  while  music  has  only 
one.'  'This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  so  strange 
a  doctrine,  which,  though  true  to  him,  is 
certainly  not  true  to  the  msjority  of  men,  and 
which  obviously  rests  on  the  precise  force  of  the 
word  *  to  mean '  (heissen) ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  it  071  pdSsatU.^ 

His  great  works  in  chamber  music  are  on  a 
par  with  those  for  the  orchestra.  The  octet, 
the  quintets,  and  the  six  quartets  are  thoroughly 
individual  and  interesting,  nothing  far-fetched, 
no  striving  after  effect,  no  emptiness, no  padding, 
bat  plenty  of  matter  given  in  a  manner  at  once 
fresh  and  varied.  Every  bar  is  his  own,  and 
every  bar  is  well  said.  The  accusation  which 
is  sometimes  brought  against  them,  that  they 
are  more  fitted  for  the  orchestra  than  the 
chamber,  is  probably  to  some  extent  well  founded. 
Indeed  Mendelssohn  virtually  anticipates  this 
charge  in  his  preface  to  the  parts  of  the  octet, 
which  he  desires  may  be  played  in  a  symphonic 
style ;  and  in  that  noble  piece,  as  well  as  in 
parts  of  the  quintet  in  B  flat  and  of  the  quartets 
in  D  and  F  minor,  many  players  have  felt  that 
the  composer  has  placed  his  work  in  too  small 
a  frame,  that  the  proper  balance  cannot  always 
be  maintained  between  the  leading  violin  and 
the  other  instruments,  and  that  to  produce  all 
the  effect  of  the  composer's  ideas  they  should 
be  heard  in  an  orchestra  of  strings  rather  than 
in  a  quartet  of  solo  instruments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  B  minor  and 
the  two  pianoforte  trios  in  D  minor  and  C  minor 
have  been  criticised,  probably  with  some  justice, 
as  not  sufSciently  ooncertante,  that  is  as  giving 
too  prominent  a  part  to  the  piano.  Such  criticism 
may  detract  from  the  pieces  in  a  technical  respect, 
but  it  leaves  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the 
music,  the  nobility  of  the  style,  and  the  clearness 
of  the  structure,  untouched. 

His  additions  to  the  technique  of  the  piano- 
forte are  not  important.  Hiller  tells  a  story 
which  shows  that  Mendelssohn  cared  little  for 
the  rich  passages  of  the  modem  school ;  his 
own  were  quite  sufficient  for  him.^  But  this  is 
consistent  with  what  we  have  just  said.  It  was 
the  music  of  which  he  thought,  and  as  long  as 

1  £.  to  FrmQ  tod  Pvreixa.  Genoa.  July  1831. 

•  £.  to  Sooehay,  Oct.  16. 1S4S,  mud  oompara  that  wrlttsn  to  Fraa 
von  Fin«lim,  Genoa,  July  1881. 

*  Mm  Awtln  {rrater'M  Mag..  April  1848,  p.  496)  rolatca  that  ho 
Mid  to  bar  cm  on*  oocailon  '  I  am  gotng  to  play  aomothlng  of  Beet- 
hoTUB'a,  bat  yon  moat  tall  tham  what  It  la  about  What  is  the 
vaa  of  nmaie,  if  people  do  not  know  what  it  meanaT'  She  might 
mnly  have  repUed,  'What.  than,  ia  the  ueof  the  hnacinatlont' 

*M.vp.lM.  ]». 


that  expressed  his  feelings  it  satisfied  him,  and 
he  was  indifferent  to  the  special  form  into  which 
it  was  thrown.  Of  his  pianoforte  works  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  set  of  seventeen  Varia- 
tions S^euses ;  but  the  Fantasia  in  F  sharp 
minor  (op.  28),  the  three  great  Gapriccios  (op. 
88),  the  Preludes  and  Fugues,  and  several  of 
the  smaller  pieces,  are  splendid  works  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention.  The  Songs 
without  Words  stand  by  themselves,  and  are 
especially  interesting  to  Englishmen  on  account 
of  their  very  great  popularity  in  this  country. 
Mendelssohn's  orchestral  and  chamber  works  are 
greatly  played  and  much  enjoyed  here,  but  it 
is  to  his  oratorios,  songs,  Songs  without  Words, 
and  part-songs,  that  he  owes  his  firm  hold  on 
the  mass  of  the  English  people.  It  was  some 
time  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  727b)  before  the  Songs  with- 
out Words  reached  the  public  ;  but  when  once 
they  became  known,  the  taste  for  them  quickly 
spread,  and  probably  no  pieces  ever  were  so  much 
and  so  permanently  beloved  in  the  country.  The 
piece,  like  the  name,  is  virtually  his  own  inven- 
tion. Not  a  few  of  Beethoven's  movements — 
such  as  the  adagio  of  the  Senate  path^tique,  or 
the  minuet  of  op.  10,  No.  8 — might  be  classed 
as  songs  without  words,  and  so  might  Field's 
nocturnes  ;  but  the  former  of  these  are  portions 
of  larger  works,  not  easily  separable,  and  the 
latter  were  littie  known  ;  and  neither  of  them 
possess  that  grace  and  finish,  that  intimate 
charm,  and  above  all  that  domestic  character, 
which  have  ensured  the  success  of  Mendelssohn's 
Songs  without  Words  in  many  an  English  family. 
They  soon  became  identified  with  his  name  as 
it  grew  more  and  more  familiar  in  England  ; 
some  of  them  were  composed  here,  others  had 
names  or  stories  attached  to  their  origin  ^ :  there 
was  a  piquancy  about  the  very  title — and  all 
helped  their  popularity.  Hisown  feeling  towards 
them  was  by  no  means  so  indulgent.  It  is 
perhaps  impossible  for  a  composer  to  be  quite 
impartial  towards  pieces  which  make  him  so 
very  popular,  but  he  distinctly  says,  after  the 
issue  of  Book  8,  'that  he  does  not  mean  to 
write  any  more  at  that  time,  and  that  if  such 
animalciiloe  are  multiplied  too  much,  no  one 
will  care  for  them, '  etc.  ^  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  so  stem  a  critic  of  his  own  productions 
should  not  have  felt  the  weakness  of  some  of 
them,  and  the  strong  mannerism  which,  with 
a  few  remarkable  exceptions,  pervades  the  whole 
collection.  We  should  not  forget,  too,  that  he 
is  not  answerable  for  the  last  two  books,  which 
were  published  after  his  death,  without  the  great 
alterations  which  he  habitually  made  before 
publication.  One  drawback  to  the  excessive 
popularity  of  the  Songs  without  Words  is,  not 

•  Soeh  aa  the  well-known  one  in  A  (No.  SO),  which,  though  in  Ger- 
many known  aa  FrtthlingiUed,  waa  in  England  for  a  long  time  called 
'  Oamberwell  Green.'  from  the  fact  of  ita  haTing  been  eompoeed 
daring  hie  rlait  to  the  Beneckei,  who  redded  at  Denmark  Hill, 
near  Oamberwell  Green.  The  Duet  (No.  18)  xepraenta  a  eenvwrn' 
tlon  between  the  compooer  and  hia  II 
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that  they  exist — for  we  might  as  well  quarrel 
with  Goethe  for  the  *  Wandrers  Naohtlied '  or 
the  '  Haidenrbslein ' — ^nor  yet  the  number  of 
imitations  they  produced,  but  that  in  the  minda 
of  thousands  these  graceful  trifles,  many  of  which 
were  thrown  off  at  a  single  sitting,  an  indis- 
criminately accepted  as  the  most  characteristic 
representatives  of  the  genius  of  the  oompooer 
of  the  Tiolin  concerto  and  the  'Hebrides'  over- 
ture. 

His  songs  may  be  said  to  have  introduced 
the  German  JAed  to  England,  and  to  have  led 
the  way  for  the  deeper  strains  of  Schumann, 
Schubert,  and  Brahms,  in  English  houses  and 
concert-rooms.  No  doubt  the  songs  of  those 
composers  do  touch  lower  depths  of  the  heart 
than  Mendelssohn's  do  ;  but  the  clearness  and 
directness  of  his  music,  the  spontaneity  of  his 
melody,  and  a  certain  pure  charm  pervading 
the  whole,  have  given  a  place  with  the  great 
public  to  some  of  his  songs,  such  as  '  Auf  Fltigeln 
des  Gesanges,'  which  they  will  probably  retain 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Others,  such  as  the 
Naohtlied,  the  Yolkslied  ('Es  ist  bestimmt'), 
and  the  Schilflied,  are  deeply  pathetic  ;  others, 
as  the  'Lieblingsplatzchen,'  are  at  the  same  time 
extremely  original ;  others,  as  'O  Jugend,'  the 
' Jagdlied,'  and  'An  die  Kntfemte,'  the  soul  of 
gaiety.  He  was  very  fastidious  in  his  choice  of 
words,  and  often  marks  his  sense  of  the  climax 
by  varying  the  last  stanza  in  accompaniment  or 
otherwise,  a  practice  which  he  was  perhaps  the 
first  to  adopt.  One  of  his  last  commissions  to  his 
friend  Professor  Graves,  before  leaving  Interlaken 
in  1847,  was  to  select  words  from  the  English 
poets  for  him  to  set  to  music 

His  part-songs  gave  the  majority  of  English 
amateurs  a  sudden  and  delightful  introduction 
to  a  class  of  music  which  had  long  existed  for 
Germans,  but  which  till  about  1840  was  little 
known  here.  Many  can  still  recollect  the 
utterly  new  and  strange  feeling  which  was  then 
awakened  in  their  minds  by  the  new  spirit,  the 
delicacy,  the  pure  style,  the  delicious  harmonies, 
of  these  enchanting  little  compositions  I 

Ever  since  Handel's  time,  oratorios  have  been 
the  favourite  public  music  here.  Mendelssohn's 
works  of  this  class,  'St  Paul,'  'Ely ah,'  the 
'  Lobgesang,'  soon  became  well  known.  They 
did  not  come  as  strangers,  but  as  the  younger 
brothersof  the'  Messiah 'and '  Judas  Maccabaeus,' 
and  we  liked  them  at  once.  Nor  only  liked 
them ;  we  were  proud  of  them ,  as  having  been  pro- 
duced or  very  early  performed  in  England ;  they 
appealed  to  our  national  love  for  the  Bible,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  them  is  largely  owing 
the  position  next  to  Handel  which  Mendelssohn 
occupies  in  England.  '  Elijah '  at  once  took -its 
place,  and  it  is  now  on  a  level  with  the  'Messiah* 
in  public  favour.  Apart  from  the  intrinsic  quali- 
ties of  the  music  of  his  large  vocal  works,  the 
melody,  clearness,  spirit,  and  symmetry  which 
they  exhibit,  in  common  with  his  instrumental 


oompositionB ;  there  is  one  thing  which  remadk- 
ably  distinguishes  them,  and  in  which  they  an 
far  in  advance  of  their  predecessors — a  simple 
and  direct  attempt  to  set  the  subject  forth  as  it 
was,  to  think  first  of  the  story  and  next  of  the 
music  which  depicted  it.  It  is  the  same  thing 
that  we  formerly  attempted  to  bring  oat  in 
Beethoven's  case,  'the  thoughts  and  emotioiis 
afe  the  first  things,  and  the  forms  of  expieyaiom 
second  and  subordinate '  (vol.  i  p.  263^).  We 
may  call  this  'dramatic,'  inasmuch  as  the 
books  of  oratorios  are  more  or  less  dramas  ;  and 
Mendelssohn's  letters  to  Schubring  in  referenos 
to  'El^ah,'  his  demand  for  more  'qaestaons 
and  answers,  replies  and  rejoinders,  sudden 
intennptions,'  etc.,  show  how  thin  was  the  line 
which  in  his  opinion  divided  the  platform  from 
the  stsge,  and  how  keenly  he  wished  the  person- 
ages of  his  oratorios  to  be  alive  and  acting, '  not 
mere  musical  images,  but  inhabitants  of  a 
definite  active  world. '^  But  yet  it  was  not  so 
much  dramatic  in  any  conscious  sense  as  a  desirs 
to  set  things  forth  as  they  were.  Hauptmann  * 
has  stated  this  well  with  reg^  to  Uie  three 
noble  Psalms,  'Judge  me,  O  God,'  'Why  rage 
fiercely  the  heathen  f '  and  '  My  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  met*  He  says  that  it  is  not 
so  much  any  musical  or  technical  ability  tiiat 
places  them  so  far  above  other  similar  oom- 
positionsof  ourtime,  as  the  fact  that  Mendelssohn 
has  'just  put  the  Psalm  itself  before  him  ;  not 
Bach,  or  Handel,  or  Palestrina,  or  any  other  style 
or  composer,  but  the  words  of  the  Psalmist ;  ud 
the  result  is  not  anything  that  can  be  classed  as 
new  or  old,  but  the  Psalm  itself  in  thoroughly 
fine  musical  effect ;  the  music  not  pretending  to 
be  scientific,  or  anything  on  its  own  aooount, 
but  just  throwing  life  and  feeling  into  the  dry 
words.'  Any  one  who  knows  these  psalms  will 
recognise  the  truth  of  this  description.  It  is 
almost  more  true  in  reference  to  the  1 1 4th  Psalm, 
'  When  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came.'  The  Jewish 
blood  of  Mendelssohn  must  surely  for  onoe  have 
beat  fiercely  over  this  picture  of  the  great  triumph 
of  his  forefathers,  and  it  is  only  the  plain  truth 
to  say  that  in  directness  and  force  his  music  is 
a  perfect  match  for  the  splendid  words  of  the 
unknown  Psalmist.  It  is  true  of  his  oratorios 
also,  but  they  have  other  great  qualities  as  welL 
'  St.  Paul '  with  all  its  great  beauties  is  an  early 
work,  the  book  of  which,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  does  not  wholly  lend  itself 
to  forcible  treatment,  and  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  it  can  fully  vie  with  either  the  '  Lobge- 
sang, '  or  '  Athalie, '  or  still  more  '  El\jah. '  These 
splendid  compositions  have  that  air  of  distinction 
which  stamps  a  great  work  in  every  art,  and 
which  a  great  master  alone  can  confer.  As 
instances  of  this,  take  the  scene  of  the  Watch- 
man and  the  concluding  chorus  in  the  'Lobgeeang^ 
— '  Ye  nations ' ;  or  in  '  Elgah '  the  two  double 

1  L.  to  SebQbriiig.  Not.  S.  Dec  6.  ISI8. 
*  Haaptmanii  '■  lottor  to  Hmnwr,  Jan.  IS.  ISSS. 
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QnartetB  ;  the  ftrioeo,  <  Woe  unto  them/  which 
might  be  the  wail  of  a  pitying  archangel ;  the 
cbortiaes,  'Thanks  be  to  God/  '  Be  not  a£raid/ 
<  He  watching  over  Israel/  '  Behold  !  God  the 
Xjord  passed  by ' ;  the  great  piece  of  declamation 
for  soprano  which  opens  the  second  part ;  the 
unaccompanied  trio  *  lift  thine  eyes/  the  tenor 
air  'Then  shall  the  righteous.'  These  are  not 
only  fine  as  mnsici  but  are  animated  by  that 
lofty  and  truly  dramatic  character  which  makes 
one  forget  the  vehicle,  and  live  only  in  the 
noble  sentiment  of  the  scene  as  it  passes. 

'  Lauda  Sion/  though  owing  to  circumstances 
less  known,  has  the  same  great  qualities,  and  is 
a  worthy  setting  of  the  truly  inspired  hymn  in 
which  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  enabled  to  rise 
80  high  above  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  hia 
day.  This  piece  of  Roman  Catholic  music — 
Mendelssohn's  only  important  one — shows  what 
he  might  have  done  had  he  written  a  Mass,  as 
he  onoe  threatened  to  do.^  It  would  have  been 
written  'with  a  constant  recollection  of  its  sacred 
porpoee ' ;  and  remembering  how  solemn  a  thing 
religion  was  to  him,  and  how  much  he  was 
affected  by  fine  words,  we  may  well  regret  that 
he  did  not  accomplish  the  suggestion. 

'Antigone'  and  'CEdipus,'  owing  to  the  re- 
moteness of  the  dramas,  both  in  subject  and 
treatment,  necessarily  address  themselves  to  a 
limited  audience,  though  to  that  audience  they 
will  always  be  profoundly  interesting,  not  only 
for  the  lofty  character  of  the  music,  but  for  the 
able  and  tiboroughly  natural  manner  in  which 
Mendelssohn  carried  out  a  task  full  of  difficulties 
and  of  temptations  to  absurdity,  by  simply 
'creating  music  for  the  choruses  in  the  good 
and  scientific  style  of  the  present  day,  to  ex- 
press and  animate  their  meaning. '* 

The  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  music  is  a 
perfect  illustration  of  Shakespeare's  romantic 
play,  and  will  be  loved  as  long  as  beauty,  senti- 
ment, humour,  and  exquisite  workmanship  are 
honoured  in  the  world. 

How  far  Mendelssohn  would  have  succeeded 
with  an  opera,  had  he  met  with  a  libretto 
entirely  to  his  mind — which  that  of  '  Loreley ' 
was  not — it  is  difficult  to  say.  Fastidious  he 
certainly  was,  though  hardly  more  so  than 
Beethoven  (see  vol.  L  p.  2545),  and  probably 
for  much  the  same  reasons.  Times  had  changed 
since  the  lively  intrigues  and  thinly  veUed 
immoralities  of  Da  Ponte  were  sufficient  to 
animate  the  pen  of  the  divine  Mozart ;  and  the 
secret  of  the  fastidiousness  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  was  that  they  wanted  librettists  of 
their  own  lofty  level  in  genius  and  morality,  a 
want  in  which  they  were  many  generations  too 
early.  Opera  will  not  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  world  till  subjects  shall  be  found  of  modem 
times,  with  which  every  one  can  sympathise, 
treated  by  the  poet,  before  they  come  into  the 

1  X.  to  PiMtar  Bmmt.  Jan.  Ub  UK. 
*  Ii.  toMOIlOT. Xudk It,  ISM. 


hands  of  the  composer,  in  a  thoroughly  pure, 
lofty,  and  inspiriting  manner. 

'  Camacho '  is  too  juvenile  a  composition,  on 
too  poor  a  libretto,  to  enable  any  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  it  as  to  Mendelssohn's  competence 
for  the  stage.  But,  judging  from  the  dramatic 
power  present  in  his  other  works,  from  the 
stage -instinct  displayed  in  the  'Midsummer 
Night's  Dream '  music,  and  still  more  from  the 
very  successful  treatment  of  the  finale  to  the 
first  act  of  'Loreley' — the  only  part  of  the 
book  which  he  is  said  really  to  have  cared  for — 
we  may  anticipate  that  his  opera,  when  he  had 
found  the  book  he  liked,  would  have  been  a  very 
fine  work.  At  any  rate  we  may  be  certain  that 
of  all  its  critics  he  would  have  been  the  most 
severe,  and  that  he  would  not  have  suffered  it 
to  be  put  on  the  stage  till  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  his  treatment. 


We  must  now  dose  this  long  and  yet  imper- 
fect attempt  to  set  Mendelssohn  forth  as  he  was. 
Few  instances  can  be  found  in  history  of  a  man 
so  amply  gifted  with  every  good  quality  of  mind 
and  heart;  so  carefully  brought  up  amongst 
good  influences;  endowed  witii  every  circum- 
stance that  would  make  him  happy ;  and  so 
thoroughly  fulfilling  his  mission.  Never  per- 
haps could  any  man  be  found  in  whose  life  there 
were  so  few  things  to  conceal  and  to  regret. 

Is  there  any  drawback  to  this  ?  or,  in  other 
words,  does  his  music  suffer  at  all  horn  what 
he  calls  his  '  habitual  cheerfulness '  t  It  seems 
as  if  there  was  a  drawback,  and  that  arising 
more  or  less  directly  frt)m  those  very  points 
which  we  have  named  as  his  best  characteristics 
— his  happy  healthy  heart»  Ids  single  mind,  his 
unfjuling  good  spirits,  his  simple  trust  in  God, 
his  unaffected  directness  of  purpose.  It  is  not 
that  he  had  not  genius.  The  great  works  enu- 
merated prove  that  he  had  it  in  large  measure. 
No  man  could  have  called  up  the  new  emotions 
of  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  overture, 
the  wonderful  pictures  of  the  Hebrides,  or  the 
pathetic  distress  of  the  lovely  Melusina,  without 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  But  his  genius 
had  not  been  subjected  to  those  fieiy  trials 
which  seem  necessary  to  ensure  its  abiding  pos- 
session of  the  depths  of  the  human  heart.  '  My 
music,'  says  Schubert,  'is  the  product  of  my 
genius  and  my  misery  ;  and  that  which  I  have 
vrritten  in  my  greatest  distress  is  that  which 
the  world  seems  to  like  best '  Now  Mendelssohn 
was  never  more  than  temporarily  unhappy.  He 
did  not  know  distress  as  he  knew  happiness. 
Perhaps  there  was  even  something  in  the  con- 
stitution of  his  mind  which  forbade  his  harbour- 
ing it,  or  being  permanently  affected  by  it. 
He  was  so  practical,  that  as  a  matter  of  duty 
he  would  have  thrown  it  off.  In  this  as  in 
most  other  things  he  was  always  under  controL 
At  any  rate  he  was  never  tried  by  poverty, 
or  disappointment,  or  ill -health,  or  a  morbid 
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temper,  or  neglect,  or  the  perfidy  of  (riendfl,  or  any 
of  the  other  great  ills  which  crowded  so  thickly 
around  BeethoTen,  Schubert,  or Schnmann.  Who 
can  wish  that  he  had  been  ?  that  that  bright, 
pure,  aspiring  spirit  should  have  been  dulled  by 
distress  or  torn  with  agony?  It  might  have 
lent  a  deeper  undertone  to  his  songs,  or  have 
enabled  his  adagios  to  draw  tears  where  now 
they  only  give  a  saddened  pleasure.  But  let  us 
take  the  man  as  we  have  him.     Surely  there  is 


enough  of  conflict  and  violence  in  life  and  in  art 
When  we  want  to  be  made  unhappy  we  can  tmni 
to  others.  It  is  well  in  these  agitated  modon 
days  to  be  able  to  point  to  one  perfectly  balanced 
nature,  in  whose  life,  whose  letters,  and  whoee 
music  alike,  all  is  at  once  manly  and  refined, 
clever  and  pure,  brilliant  and  solid.  For  the 
eigoyment  of  such  shining  heights  of  goodness 
we  may  well  forego  for  once  the  depths  of 
misery  and  sorrow. 


The  following  opening  of  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  was  found  among  the  loose  papen 
of  Mendelssohn  which  belonged  to  his  elder  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  0.  Victor  Benecke,  and  is  here 
printed  by  her  kind  pemussion.  The  MS.  is  in  full  score,  and  has  been  compressed  for  tlus 
occasion  by  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor,  so  as  accurately  to  represent  the  scoring  of  the  on^^inaL  No 
clue  to  its  date  has  yet  been  discovered. 
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The  following  is  obTiously  intended  for  the  slow  movement : — 


List  of  Mendelssohn's  Published  Works  taken  from  the  Thematic  Gatalogae  published  by 
Messrs.  Breitkopf  k  Hiirtel  in  1882,  with  additions  and  corrections  from  other  sources.  The 
dates  of  composition  are  also  given,  when  discoverable,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  works  were  dedicated,  [and  the  original  English  and  German  publishers,  so  far 
as  thej  can  be  traced.] 


Quartet  in  O  minor.  No.  1.  pi 
mnd  atringa. 

Da  In  F  minor,  No.  2. 
Da  in  B  minor,  No.  t. 

Sonata,  in  F  minor,  pf.  and  vn. 


DaU  of  OompotUion, 


.  Sept.  90. 

i823-gnd«d,  Berlin,  Oct. 

1&182S. 
Not.  19  and  30 :  Dec.  S.  1828. 
Oct.  7. 1834 ;  Jan.  3. 18S»— 

at  md.  Jan.  18, 18SB. 


Anton,  Connt  ] 
will. 


BdTiMdBlte(orBi«ta). 


BehlMincMr.  BerllB. 
Da 

lA1M.Btf 

Do. 
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<^ 

TUU. 

e^rmtm  PubU$hmr. 

ff 

Caprioalo.  In  Pdurp minor. pf. 

Berlin.  Jnly  88, 1890. 
Berlin.  Ifaiehls.  1880. 

ClemantL 

Bchleeincar 

• 

BoMta,  In  K.  pf . 

Bw«r  ACo. 

Lao*.  Berlin. 

7 

18  Bongi  (No.  18  doetl.    Jf.A- 

LndwigB;;^. 

WeaaelJkCo. 

Do. 

8 

Bwar. 

Noc  a.  8.  uid  18  are  by  Fknny 

18  Bonfi  (Pwt  L.  TkMYooth : 
FttfiII..TbelfAld«).  Jf.B.-- 

• 

No.    8.    Berlin.    AprU    8. 

Do. 

Do. 

1880  (!). 

Noc  7. 10.uidl2u«fa^  P^i*7 

10 

oomioopvainSaota. 

At  tk$  end,  Berlin.  Angnat 
10.1818^ 

Weaael  (oraHoia). 

Lane 

U 

annpbooy  in  C  minor.  No.  1, 
•SinfonlAxiUlnCorah. 

March  8.  8.  81.  1884. 

Bodatr.  London. 

c«^^^ 

IS 

Onnrtot  in  B  flat.  No.  1.  ctringa. 
Da  in  A.  No.  9L 

London.  Sept.  14, 1828. 

18 

Berlin.  Oot.  88. 1887 

Breltkopf  *  HKrtoL 

14 

Bmulo  oapriodo  in  B.  pi 
Vkntaal«lnB.pf.    Onthelriah 
air.  '  TlM  Ijtft  Bom  of  Boiq- 

cA^'er. 
Do. 

Meehettl.  Vienna. 
Da 

19 

8  FtataalM  (or  Caprioas)  in  A 

No.    1.    Coed -do.    North 

Mlaa(Anne)Ta7lor(of 

Da 

Da 

minor,  B  minor,  and  B  major, 

Wale*.     Bent     4.    1890. 
•Boeen  nnd   Nelken  in 
Manga';  No. a. Norwood, 
Sorrer.    Nor.   18.   1880; 
No.  8.  Coed-dn,  Septw  0. 

BerUn.  Jan.  80. 18881 

Coed-do). 
MlmHoootlaTkjlor. 
Mlaa  Bnaan  Taylor. 

17 

Paul  M..B.  (brother  of 

Do. 

Da 

FUix). 

18 

Qalnt«t  in  A.  atringi. 

Andamte,  'Naohruf,'Parla. 
Sept.  88, 1881. 

Blmroek. 

U'88oiigB.yoioeaiid|ie. 

Ewer. 

Breltkopf  *  HKrteL 

18 

0 Bonta  withoat  worda.  Book  I., 
dim  forth*  pianoforte' 

No.  0.  «Anf'einer  Oondal.' 
Venloe.  Oot.  10. 1880. 

Noyella 

Sinuoek. 

80 

Oetat  in  B  flat,  atrinaa. 

•A  Midaommar  Nighf  i  Dnam.' 

E.  Bita  (or  Riateh 
Crown  Prlnoe  of  Xroa* 

Braitko^  Birtel. 

n 

Berlin.  Aog^' 6, 1888. 

Cramer 

Conovtorartnre.  in  B,  No.  I, 

oreh. 
Oaprlodo  toUlanta  in  B  minor. 

nf .  and  oreh. 
8  Plaeea  of  Cbnrch  rnula.  lolo. 

Bin. 

88 

Mori  *  Lavann. 

Da 

88 

.... 

BwarJkCc 

86nrook. 

ohofiia,  and  organ  :— 

No.l.AuatieterNoth('In 

Vo.  a.  Aye  iiarla  (Sroloas). 
Na  8.  Mlttan  wir  (8  toIom  . 

M 

Orvturv  in  C.  Wind  band.  •  nr 

.... 

Cramer  (pL  arrt.). 
(4  handa.  and  called 

Da 

88 

Coooarto  In  O  minor,  pf.  and 
oreh..  No.  1. 

FritnlelnD.TonBehaa- 
roth. 

•MUitaiydoet'l. 
Mori  *  Urann. 

BraltkoptAHKrtd. 

88 

•The   HabrldM.'  or   'Finfala 

Flrat  fbrm.  Bome.  Dec  10. 

Crown  Prlnoe  of  Pnia- 

Da 

Da 

18S0;  tavlaed  form.  Lon- 

aia. 

(pf.4bandB). 

minor.  No.  8,  oreh. 

don.  Jane  80. 1888. 

87 

PantaaU  in   P  aharp  minor. 

.... 

Da 
(pf.  4  handa). 

Da 

88 

Berlin.  Jan.  80. 1888. 

Ignaa  Moodialea. 

Da 

Blmroek. 

88 

Bondo  (or  Caprioolo)  brlUante 
in  B  flat.  nf.  and  oreh. 

«  Bonga  withoat  worda.  pf.. 
Book    IL.    BngUah    tltba: 
•Six    Malodiaa'    and    'Biz 

Do. 

Do. 

Br«ltkopf*HMrt*L 

80 

No.  4,  Jan.  80. 1888(f) 

FMnloin    EUaa    ron 

Da 

Blmroek. 

No.  8.  Dec  18.  IBSIL 

Wortngan. 

n 

Paalm   110.  aolo.  ehonia  and 
oreb..  'Not  nnto  na.  0  LoitL' 

Nor.  10. 1880. 

.... 

Norello. 

Da 

88 

'To  tha  atonr  of  the  lorelr 
Malnalna.'  6»oart  oTartore 
in  F.  No.  4.  orah. 

DOaaeldort  Nor.  14. 1888. 

Crown  Prlnoe  of  Praa- 
Bin. 

Cramer, 
(pt  aok». 

BiaitkopfAHMrteL 

88 

8  CaprioM  in  A  minor.  B,  B 
flat  minor,  pf. 

No.],  April  9. 1884:  NcS. 
London.  Jaly  98, 1888. 

Cart  KUngamann. 

Mort  *  Layann. 

Da 

84 

6Bonga.ToioaandpL 

Frilnleln  Jolie  Jean- 

Bwer. 

Da 

Ifm-V^  f  rw  o«  1«^ 

ranaod. 

SB 

6Pi«lnda*aDdFagnaa.pL 

No,    'i.    E'P-!    ,                             M. 
8^.   1%H1:                         la. 

Mori  *  Layann. 

Do. 

Ki.  1,Fu|;m.'.  l-.,M.:.i.,rf, 

Jikti.  S,  Igafli  No  6.  I'Jii., 

Ulpjljl,    Sot.    ly.    J«Jfl, 

Fiiffil*,  T>lli*tlciarf,   r»ac 

8.  ifl34;  Na,a,rT^l,.  l*'lp- 

aliT,.  Jbzi.  3.  1097.  PujTia. 

Kmt.  n,  irart 

86 

'St.  Paol.' oratorio. 

1                    '     '-.pilg. 

Noyella 

Hmrook. 

87 

8  Ptalodaa  and  Fogiwa,  oriBB. 

Nc  1,  PreL,  Bpirea.  AprU 
8.    1887;    No.   8.    PreU. 
Bpirea.    April    4.    18S7. 
SWac  Lelpalg.  Dec  1. 

No.  0.  Spir«e.  AprU  8. 1887 ; 

Thonaa        Attwood. 
•mltYarehrangand 
Dankbarkait.' 

Da 

Br«ltkopf*HlrtaL 

88 

6  Bonga  without  worda.  pf.. 

Frtnlain    Boaa    Ton 

Da 

Blmroek. 

BookUI. 

No.  6, 'Doet,' Frankfort. 
Jane  97. 1886. 

Wortngan. 

88 

8  Moteta.  female   roieaa  and 
organ  (or  pf.). '  Ftlr  di*  Stlm- 
men  der  Nonnen  anf  Bta. 
Triniti  de'  MontL' 

Bome.  Dec  81. 1880. 

Another  reraion  of  'Snr- 
resit     Faator.'     beaded 
•No.  8.'  in  the  MB.  ia 
dated  'Ooblcnta,  Aog.  14, 
1887.' 

Da 

Da 

40 

Cooetrto  in  D  minor,  pf.  and 

•••• 

Da 

Bzaltkopf*H8rteI. 

erdi..No.a. 
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Oik 

TUU. 

41 

6   Put-aon«i.  8.A.T.B..   'for 
■Ingiof  In  tlM  open  air.'  let 
Mt.     The    earUert    amMir- 
Mioa  of  MendelMohn'a  Four- 

No.  4.  DOaaeldorf .  Jan.  91. 

NoveUo. 

part  eouga  in  Bugland  waa 
in  No.  05  of  Bwer  *  Co.  a 

be8anlnl896.                           1 

42 

Ptalm   4S,    mU.    chonu.    and 
oreh..  •  As  tlie  hart  panta.' 

Do. 

Do. 

48 

Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoao    April  11, 1838. 
in  B  minor,  pf.  ami  orch. 

Do. 

Blnmok. 

44 

8  QnarteU  in  D.  E  mluor,  E  i  No.   8.    Berlin.    Jnlv    Si. 
lUt«  BtrlngB.  Noa.  3,  4.  and  5.  ,     18*8:   No.    4.   Jane   18. 
1      1887;    No.    6.     F*Ik    6. 
1      1838. 

TliePriaoe  of  Sweden. 

Bteitkoirf  *  BBrteL 

40 

SonaU    in    B    flat.    pf.    and  '  Leipdg.  Oct.  18. 18». 

NoYello. 

F.  Klatner.  Leipaig. 

46 

vioioneeuo.                                ' 
Paalin  80,  tenor  aolo.  choraB. 

Final  choma  (in  E  flat). 
Lelpeig.  April  11, 1888L 

Dol 

Do. 

and  orch..   'O  come  let  na 
wordiip.' 
6aongB.Toiceandpf. 

47 

No.   a.    LeliKie.   Ai-ri]    17, 

Fran           OooatanM 

Bnitkoirf  *  SixtaL 

1B3S;     Nti.    4.     Afrri]    18, 

SeblainitB. 

ISS:     Sa.    X    I^^HJon. 

MaylSXL 

48 

6  Part^ngi,  &A.T.B.,  tad  wt. 

No.  1.  JiUj«|l-n.':    %...  3, 

No.   4,  Juii«    iti  |i!^«]; 
Ko.  a,  S^v.  Ift.  iSft;  No. 
6.  LfipKlp,  l>ec  9a,  IflW. 

Dr.  Martin  and  Dr. 
Spieaa. 

Doc 

49 

Trio   in  D  minor,  pf..  riolin 
and  Tioloncello. 

ABtfra.  fTiLTitfiM  t .  June  6, 
isae;  Wimn^              prt. 
JiOy  li*  1*V;                 .ip- 

BwerAOo. 

Breitkopf  *  HIrtaL 

60 

6  Ftft-aonge.  male  yolcea. 

No.i>,'lJ*r  J  ■.*.•,-•             ed,' 

«itiLi      wUiU     ju^uiiu^MUi- 

menta.  Lelpalg.  Jan.  6, 
1840:  No.  6.  Dec  7. 1839; 
No.  6.  Jan.  6,  1840. 

Die  Uedertafel.  Letp- 
ilg. 

Do. 

KlatxMT. 

Bl 

PMlm  114.  8- part  chonu  and 
orch.,  'When  lanti  oat  of 
Egypt  came.' 

J.  W.  Bchlnner  (the 
palnt«). 

NOTtilO. 

Breitkopf*  BIrtaL 

B2 

Lobgeiang  (Hsmm  of  PraiM), 

Leiosig.  Not.  97,  1840  (re- 
Tiaedform). 

Frederic      Aogoatoa, 

Do. 

Do. 

Biptnphony -cantata. 

Doke  of  Saxony. 
Miaa  Sophy  Horaley. 

8t 

6  Songa   without   wards,  pf.. 

No.  0.  April  80,  1841 ;  No. 

Ewer. 

Simrook. 

Book  IV. 

6.  May  1. 1841. 

M 

17  TariaUona  ateieoaea  in   D 
minor,  pf. 

June  4. 1841. 

Do. 

Mechetti,  VianoA. 

W 

Antigone  of  Sophodea;  mnaic 
to.  male  voloea  and  oreh. 

Berlin,  Oct.  10. 1841. 

Frederick  WUliam  IV., 
King  of  Proaaia. 

Do. 

Klstaer. 

M 

Symphony  in  A  minor,  'The 

Scotch.'  No.  8,  oreh. 
6  Songa,  Tolce  and  pf. 

Berlin,  Jan.  20. 1843. 

Queen  Victoria. 

Do. 

Bceitkopf  *  HXrtd. 

87 

No.  2,  April  20.  1899  {<sf. 

Ffeao  Uvia  Frege. 

Do. 

Do. 

op.  88,   No.   8);    No.    0. 
•Bendea-voua.'    Berlin. 

Oct,    17.    1849;    No.    6. 
•Friache    Fahrt,'   April 

29.1841. 

08 

Sonata  in  D,  pf.  and  Tiolon- 
cello. No.  2. 

Coant  Mathiaa  Wiel- 
horaky. 

Do. 

Klxtav. 

09 

6  Part^onga.  &A.T.B..  3kd  aet 

No.   1.  Ldpaig.    Nov.  28. 
1887;    No.    2,    Jan.    17. 
1843;     No.    3.     Lelpalg. 
Hareh   4,   1843;    No.  4. 

Fran  Henrlette  Ben- 
ecke. 

Do. 

Bmltkopf  *  BSztd. 

Lelpalg,  June  19.  1848; 

No.    0.   March   4.    1848; 

No.  6.  'VoTtlber.'  March 
6.1848. 
lat  Teraion.  Milan,  July  18. 
1831,  and  Paria,  Feb.  18. 

«0 

to  Ooethe'a  'Ballad,  chonia 

Do. 

Klrtner. 

and  orch.' 

1882. 

61 

'A  Midaummer  Night'a  Dream.' 
Moaic  to.  aolo.  chorna,  and 
orch.  (excloalTe  of  oTertore, 
for  which  aee  op.  ai). 

Helnrich         Conrad 
Schlelnlti. 

Do. 

BraitkopfAHMrieL 

62 

6  Songa  without   worda,  pt. 

No.  1,  Jan.  6  and  12.1844; 

Fran     Clara     Schu- 

Do. 

Simrock. 

BookV. 

No.  2.  July  29.  1843;  No. 
6.  Denmark  Hill.  June  1, 
1842. 
No.    1.    Frankfort.    Dec 

mann. 

63 

6I>aeta,Toiceaandpf. 

Klatner. 

1886:  No.  4  originally  for 

pf.  dnet ;  No.  0.  Berlin. 
Oct.  17.1842;  No.  6.  Jan. 

23.1844. 

64 

Concerto  in  E,  Tn.  and  orch. 

Sept.  16. 1844. 

Bwer. 

Braitkoirf*  HlrteL 

65 

6  8onataa.argau.    fPorthehia- 

Son.  1 :  No.  1.  Frankfort. 

CoT«Bti7*HoUlar. 

tory  of  theae  organ  aonataa. 

Dec  28. 1844;  No.  2.  Dec 

aee  MuHeal  Time$.  1901.  p. 

19.1844;  No.  4.  Aug.  18. 

194,  and  1906.  p.  96.] 

1844. 
Son.  2 :  No.  1,  Frankfort. 

Dec    21.    18M;     No.    8 

(Fugue).    July   14,  1889, 

and  Dec  19,  1844. 
Son.  8:   No.  1.  Aogoat  9, 

1844;  No.  2.  Aogoat  17, 

1844. 
Son.  4 :  Noa.  1  and  2,  Frank- 

fort. Jan.  2.  1845. 

Son.0:  Noa.  2 and  3.  Sept 

9.1844. 

Son.  6:  Na  1.  Frankfort. 

Jan.    as.    1840:     Na    4 

(Fugue),  Frankfort,  Jan. 

27. 1845. 
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Op. 


Dmf'jaf  Otntjpotltion. 


Gtrman  Puhttihtfr. 


Trio  in  0  minor,  pf.,  vn.,  mmI 

Tioloncello. 
8  Bonn   withoat  worda,   pt. 

(Book  VI.). 

'An  die  KOnrtlar'  ('To  Um 
■on*  of  art').  ScfalHer'apoom, 
FMtgounf .  MaIo  voioM  and 
bnM  Instmmenta.  Com- 
poMd  for  th«  raniing  of  the 
flnt  Oorman-nemiah  rooil 
featival  at  Colosna,  Jono  IMS. 

S  BngUah  drarcb  pifloea.  lolo 
voioea  and  ohonu — (1)  None 
dimittis;    (8)   Jnbil&to;    (S) 


'  Elijah,'  oratorio. 
8  Bonfi,  Toioa  and  pL 


6  Kindantlleke.  pL     Known 


pieeea,'    a 
Denmark 


and    oompoMd    at 


No.  1,  Jona  »,  1843 ;  No.  9. 
Ftankfort.  May  S.  1846; 
No.  S.  Jan.  Sand  U.  1844. 


Noy  1,  Badon-Badon.  Juno 

IS,  1847 ;  No.  2.  Lsiiidg. 

April    5.    18C7;    No.    S, 

Baden-Baden,  Jane  18, 

1847. 
At  th»  0nd,  Leipdg,  Aog. 

11.184& 
No.    1.   Lelpdg,  Dec.   88, 

1845;  No.  2,  Fnmkfort. 

April    8.    1845;    No.    8. 

Leipdg.  Bept  82.  1&47: 

No.   4,   BerUn.   Nor.  8. 

1848;  No.  S,  Interlakon. 

July  27, 1847;  No.  6.001. 

1.  1847. 
No.  1.  Jane  84.  1842;  No. 

8.  Jane  81. 1848. 


Looia  Spohr. 
Frftaleln    Sophie 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Breltkopf  *  HibrteL 
Blmrook. 


Breitkopf  *  HXrteL 


Simioek. 
Breitkopf  *  HKrteL 


No.  1.  um 

No.8LBdvaid 


Laoda  Sion,  cantata,  ohoms 
and  arch.  For  St  JfarUn'a 
idiorch,  liiife. 

'Athalie.'  Mnaio  to  Badne'a, 
toll,  ehorus,  and  orch. 


4Fart«nigB,  mala  Toioea. 


FBOM  OP.  78  TO  OP.  181  ABE  P08THU1I0UB  WORKS 
Feh.  10. 18401 


8  doeta,  Toiaea  and  pt.    No.  8 
ia  from  *  Boy  Blaa.' 


d,  4Srd,  and 
SSnd.  tolo  and  choraa.    For 
the  Domchor,  Berlin. 
6Anthem«,8-partehoni8.    For 
the  Domchor.  Berlin. 

Qoaiiet  in  F  minor,  atrino. 

Andante  In  B.  Bcherao  in  A 
minor.  CaprtcdoinBm^ 
Fagne  in  S  flat,  atrtnga. 

Vaziatlona  in  B  flat,  pt 

Variationa  in  B  flat,  -' 

Yariationa 


for     4 


84    8  Songa  for  a  low  voioe  and  pf . 


Songs  withoat  worda,  pi, 
BookVIL 


6  Sonfi.  Toioe  and  pi 


Qnintet  in  B  flat,  afarlnga. 

6  Fartraonga.  8.A.T.B.  (4th  aet). 


Choraaea.  Leipalg.  Jaly4, 

184S;  OTorture,  London, 

Jane  IS.  1844.  and  Berlin, 

Not.  18. 1845. 
No.  I.Feb.  8.  1844;  No.  8, 

Not.  14. 1888. 
No.  8.  Feb.  8,1844;  No.  8. 

Leipdg.  Oct.  8, 1846. 
No.  1.  Leipaig.  Dec.  8. 1886 ; 

No.  8.  Leipsig,  Jan.  18. 

1847 ;  Na  8.  Leipatg,  F»b. 

14,1838. 
No.  2.  Beriin,  Jan.  17, 1844. 


No.  8.  Berlin.  Deo.  86, 
1843;  No.  4.  Feb.  14. 
1844;  No.  5.  Oct.  6. 1846; 
No.  6,  Feb.  18, 1844. 

Interlaken,  Sept.  1847. 


Lalpiig.  July  28. 184L 

No.  1.  Dttaaeldoct  Dec  5. 

1881;    Na    8.    Feb.    86, 

1888;    No.    8.    May   85j 

1834.  ^ 

No.  8.  DUaaeldorf .  June  8, 

1884;  No.  4,  Frankfort. 

May  8  and  6, 1846;  Na  6. 

Ftankfort.  May  7,  1848; 

No.  6,  May  1. 1841. 
Na  8.  Unteneen.  Augnat 

10.  1881 ;  Na  6,  Oct  7, 

1847. 
Soden,  July  8. 1846. 
Nal.  AagQat8.1844:  Na 

8.Lelp2g.June80.1843; 

Na  8.    April  20.    18S8; 

No.  4,  Leipcij    ~ 


der    Fkwnde 


•).  1 


Heimkehr    ana 
('Son  I 
apiel  in  1  Aet 

The '  Italian  Symi 
phony  in  A.  orcL. 

Fkalm  98.  'Sing  to  the  Lord.' 
8-part  choraa  and  orch.  For 
the  FeeUval  Senrioe  in  Ber- 
Un Cathedral  on  New  Teai'a 
Day.  1844. 

Allegro  briUant  in  A,  pi.  4 


I'Sym- 


(Edipua  in  CoUmooby  Soplioclee. 
Muaio  to,  male  roioaa  and 


■Infelioel'  Concert-air  in  I 
flat,  aoprano  mIo  and  oreh. 


'Boy  Kaa,'  Orertuie,  oreh. 


fpaig.  June  18, 
.    £    Lalpdg, 


1848;    Na 
Maz«h  10. 18401 


Berlin.  March  18. 183B. 
Dec  97. 1848.  .    . 


Lalprig.  March  88,180, 
Frankfort  Feb.  86.  1846l 


lat  Tanion,  with  Tn.  obbL. 
AprU  S.  1884;  2nd  yer- 
aion.  Leipsig,  Jan.  16, 
1843. 

Leipaig,  Marah  8, 1838. 


Da 
Da 
Da' 

Da 
Do. 


Da 
Da 


Do. 
Da 


Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 


Sohott 
Breitkopf  *  HKrtaL 


Do.;  No.  8,  Orans, 
Hambaig. 


Breitkopf  *  BIrteL 
Do. 


Da 
Da 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Bnitkopf  *  BKrteL 


Da 
Da 


Do 
Da 


Breitkopf  IkHXrtel 
Da 
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Op. 


101 
IM 


110 
HI 
112 


U4 
lU 
116 
117 

118 
119 
190 
191 


Hymn,  alto  aolo,  ekMms  •ad 
oreh.     CoinpOMd     for    Xr. 


Chrlatoa,  nsflnUlMd  oniorlOb 
SadtatlTw  and  ^kamum. 

(1)  Lorelcy,  nnflaiahed  opara, 
■olo,  eboma,  and  areh.  Fi- 
nals to  1st  aot. 

(S)  Loral«7.  ays  Maria,  ado 
and  ohonia  of  flBmalo  Toioca. 

(S)  Loratey.  Vintage  efaonia, 
male  toIom  and  arch. 

6  8<ni|B,  TOioe  and  pf  . 


4  Ftet-wwc^  &A.T.B. 


Orartnn  in  O  ('  Tnunpat  over- 

tnro'),  orca. 
6  Songs   without   wocda,  pf.. 

Book  VIII. 


in  A 

oroh.    Porfanwalof  Norbart 
BorgmOller. 
3  Pralodea  and  8  Btodlaa.  pL 
(9pMrta). 


Sonata  in  O  minor,  pi 

Sonata  in  B  llat«  pf . 

'The  Keformation  Symphony' 

in  D«  No.  6,  orcfa. 
March  in  D,  orch.     For  the 

Fete  Kiven  to  the  painter, 

CktmeUoa,    at    Dresden    in 

April  1841. 
Song    without    worda    la    D, 

Tioloaoello  and  pf. 
Sextet  in  D,  pf.,  Tn.,  9  violaa, 

▼lolonoello  and  baaa. 
Tu  ••  Petma,  8*  part  ehoma 

and  orch. 
9  Sacred  aongi,  Toioe  and  pf. 

(Mo.  9.  oompoead  originally 

\  9  Conoerted  ^ee«e,  darinet 

(      and  baaaet-litHrn.  with  pL 

(     aaoompi.,  in  F  au^lor  and 

7      D  minor. 

9  Sacred  ehomaea.  male  roloei. 

Funeral  aong,  mixed  Toloea. 

Album -Blatt.  eong  without 
worda  in  B  minor,  pf. 

Capricclo  in  K,  pf. 

Ferpetunm  mobile  in  O,  pf . 

4  Fut-eooga,  male  roioea. 

Beaponaorium  et  Hymnua, 
male  voioea.  with  aooompt.  of 
TlolonoeUo  aafl  baas  (orpui). 


Lalpdg, Dee.  14. 1840:  Jaa. 
8.  1848  (final  ehonia). 
Autograph  in  Britlah 
Muaaum  (Add.  MB. 
81.801). 


Beriln.  Anguat  8k 
-  iae6.1841 


No.  1. 

1841;  Mo.  4.  J< 

Ma  8,  Lelpaig.  Dm.  9S; 

1846. 
Ho.  1.  Aoguet  8. 1844;  No. 

3,  June  90,  1848;  Ma  4. 

-      ■  -    '  June  14. 1898. 


Ma  1,  Loadon.  Juae  1,  ISO; 
Ma  9.  Ftaakfori^  May  11. 
1849.  Pflnoten;  Moa.  8 
and5  (Kindentaok).  Dea 
19.18tf. 


Bk.  1.  Na  1.  Lalpiig,  Dee. 
8.  1886;  Ma  9.  Oct.  1% 
1886;    Ma    8.    Moy.    97, 

Bk.  2.  Ma  1,  June  9.  1886; 

Ma  9.  DSaaaldorf,  April 

91.1884. 
Btgvm,  June  16. 1890k  iVetfe, 

Auguat  18, 1891. 
Berlin.  May  81. 1897. 


April  and  May  1884. 
Mot.  1897. 


Ma  1,  BerUa,  Jan.  18, 1888. 


Sodan,  July  8.  IStf. 

Bingen,  July  11, 1887. 
Ma  9,  LalpBig.'Feb.  90. 1847. 


MUaUaaCricUani. 


Do. 
Da 

Novella 
Da 


Novella 
Da 


Do. 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 


BraitlcopC  *  BirtaL 


BnithopC  *  HIKel. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Da 

Da 

Da 

F.  B.  C.  Loookazt 

(LelpaiV). 


Btude  la  F  minor,  pf.     For  the 

•  M4thode  dea  M4thodoa.' 
Soheno  in  B  minor,  pf. 
Sehem  and  Capriocio  in  F  aharp 

minor,    pL     For    the   Ptaalat's 

Album. 
9  Boniauoea  of  Lord  Bjrron'a.  voice 

and    pf. :    *  There    be    none    of 

beauty's  daughten,' and  'Sua  of 

the  sleepleai. 
'  Verleih'  una  Frieden ' ;  '  Grant  ua 

Thy  peace.'  Prayer,  choma  and 

Aadaate  caataUle  and  Preeto  agi- 
tato in  B,  pf .  For  the  Album 
of  1889. 

The  Oarlaad.  voice  and  pi,  poem 
by  Thomaa  Moore. 

Bnnts  far  Unbestand.  pari-aong, 
male  voieee,  poem  by  Backeii. 
For  Taaohnita  a  Musen-almanadi. 

Feetgeaang.  male  chorua  and 
ordi.  Oompoaed  for  the  Outmt* 
ben  Feativml  at  Leipaig.  held  in 
1840,  in  celebration  of  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  (Mo.  2  la  aaaooi- 
ated  in  Bngland  with  tbe  worda 
of  Oharlea  Wealey'a  Chriatmaa 
hymn  'Harki  the  herald  angela 
ataig,'  to  which  it  waa  adapted  by 
Vr.  W.  H.  Cnmmlnga. 


WOBKB  WITHOUT  OFUB  NUMBIBB 
118.1886. 


Ma  9,  DVaieldoEt  Deo.  81. 


•?Ji 


Bomsk  Feb.  10. 1881. 

Berlin,  June  99, 1818. 

London.  May  94. 1898. 
Nov.  99. 1888. 


Preaidciit  Yaike&iua. 


MovaUa 
Mori  *  Lavenu. 


Breitkopf  *  HirteL 

Do. 

Da 

Spehr,  Bruuawick. 
Elataer. 

BreitkopfAHirteL 
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not. 

OondaL* 

Lalpalg.  Feb.  6, 18S7. 

Ewer. 

F.W.  Arnold 

S  Volkall«dflr.  S  yciom  and  pf. 
•For    •mine   mrviet.'     Vrtc«« 

.... 

Da 

BarUn.  Xardi  94, 18S3L 

Do. 

Sehubeith. 

OBly.   'ForMr.Attwood.'   latlic 
•AlbamtllrOMUic.'    Flnt  pab- 

lUMd    in    Ba^sml    In   Bwsrt 
OrplMD*.  Book  XII. 

TnivOm  and  fofnc  In   K    minor, 
pL    ForthoAltmrnNotratoupiL 

PfolwK  LdpBlg.  Jaly  U. 
IM;    Fugue.   Jane   Ifl, 

Leipalk.  Jan.  fi^  184Sw 

Sehott. 

1  eaerwl  dboroacs.  fonnlnf  p«rt 

Bimrook. 

ofopk96. 

•H«Hr  my  p»j«.'  hymn,  ■oimno 
nlo.  ebonu.  Mid  ornm;   aftor- 

Jan.  96, 1841 

WUhelmTaabert 

Kwer. 

OrehMtnil  Score, 

Norello. 

X.  Bote  AG.  Book. 

C.8imroek.ToiMuidpt 

S80llf>.T€iMMldpC 

No.  1.  Borlln.  Angwi  17, 
No.  1,  April  90. 1641. 

F.  W.  Arnold. 

fl8ons>.T<rfoaMidiif. 

°-5:£SSi!Sag* 

S  Ciavlmtlleko.  in  B  flat  and  0 

Mori  AL^Tonn. 

minor,  pt 

Printed  iu  'Apollo'i 

BoffteBBn  T.  Fall«nl«lMn,  roioe 

Gift,  or  The  Mad- 

odpIL 

eal  Son-renir.'  for 
1831.  p.  30  (Chap- 
palli. 

Borlia,  Jan.  10, 184S. 

.... 

0.  F.  Kahnt  (Ldpalg). 

IHo  Bilttosgafider.  4  male  roioM. 

Do.       ^^ 

*  Fttr  dlaStUtiuiBifcier  dme  Gwall- 

«Aaft  dv  rxmaadB   in  B«Iln. 

Jan.  ISO.' 

Dm    ittA-K^i^    KlacBu    Bomanoa 

.... 

SehnberthAOa 

r^ioaandpt 

(LeipaiK). 

OetlBllSlflL 

X.BoUAG.Bock. 

fliioras  (Drntacshe  Litnrvie). 

Chn  Ml  Gott  in  der  HOhe ;  Hcilig  : 

.... 

•  »•# 

Da 

P)Hlm  100.    Thxw  Mcr«d  piecM, 

KoiL  1  and ^douUa choir;  No.  S. 

4Toieoa,fram  'XwieaSaera,-  Band 

7.  Noa.  17and  18.  Bands.  No.  10. 

1W  I>«am  in  A  (BogUah  Chnrab 

Norello. 

(Notpabliahedin 

llMTiea). 

GermaoT.) 

(Not  pabllabed  la 

Germany.) 

'  The  Bveninf  BeU.*  for  harp  and  pC. 
Tba  •  beir  «Ba  that  at  AttwooS^ 

Nonrood.  Nor.  188SI 

.... 

ChappelL 

■at*.  •  8m  MtutealEemiUt  in  Lcm- 

*m.pL0L 
Fogne  in  F  minor,  oisan. 

Fnnkfort.Jiil7ia.UW. 

(Notpabliahedin 

Twepieea>,oi8an. 

(18861. 
Novallo  (1888). 

(Not^SuilS^ln 

JulyJM844"" 

Germany.) 

W  Allefro  In  B  flat 

Dee.  a,  1844. 

Mmato  Barame  0. 

Cramer. 

KlatM. 

tha  Xareh  In  Weber's  Fftdoa^ 

do  Goethe. 

of..  4  hands,  Jolntir  oompoeed  b]r 

HhalM. 

[Hymn-tona,  Anlm  zjcxL. '  Defend 
me^  Lord,  fram  ahame.'  Com* 
poMd  for  the  '  National  Ftalmlat ' 
(1838),  edited  by  GharlM  DviTera 

FmelTidinm  in  O  minor  for  the  organ. 
Compoeed  fOr  Mr.  Henry  B.  DIb- 

Additional  (final)  dhona  to  FMdm 

86  (op.  40). 
SMng  qnartet  In  B  flat.     Aato- 

naph  in  Britiah  XnMom  (Add. 


HOT  INCLUDBD  IN  THB  THEMATIC  CATALOOUB 

Feb.  97. 18ML 


Ldpdf .  Jnly  8. 1841. 

Lelpcig.  April  11, 1888. 
Marsh  0-80, 1828L 


K  ACo. 
(Bdlnborgh). 


^oipnhUahadla 


(Not  pabliahed  in 

Germany.) 

Brlor  (Berlin). 


OOMPO0ITION8  BDITKD  BTC.  BT  MXNDELSSOHN 


M'a'DattlnganT^] 

Boors  and  parta.    (Kiatner.) 

Handel's  *  Asia  and  Galatea.'  with  additional  aooompaalmenta. 
(Norella) 

[Handal'a '  laraal  in  Bkypt.'  edited  for  the  London  Handel  Society ; 


Uahed  by  Cnmer  A  Ca  in  Jane 


kn  part,  and  the  edition  wna  pub- 
1846.    FOr  the  interaaUng  oorra- 


apondenM  with  G.  A.  Maefunn  on  the  snbjeet  of  this  aditlon,  aa* 

^esCJW  mmd  JTeiMMMokn,  9ad  edition,  1874.  p 

J.  S.  Baoh'a  Chaoonoe  fen-  vialin,  with  j^.  j 


Q^HOm  and  JTeiMMMokn,  9ad  edition,  1874.  p.  108  a<  asg.1 
J.  S.  Baoh'a  Chaoonoe  fra-  violin,  with  j^.  aeoompt.    (Bwer.) 
[J.  8.  Baeh'a '  Oigan  compoaitiona  on  CoralM  (Psalm  t 


Prelndea,  et&.  9  books.    (Coventry  A  HoUier.  1846.) 

J.  8.  Baeh'a  '  Elevsn  varlationa  on  the  Corale  Say  gegroaMt  Jmu 
gtttlg'  (All  hail,  good  Jamia),  edited  from  the  original  mannaeript. 
(GoTsntry  A  Holller.)] 


The  colleotion  of  autograph  MSS.  of  Mendels- 
aohn  contained  in  the  green  yolamee,  already 
mentioned,  now  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Library, 
Berlin,  oompriae  the  following  unpublished 
oompoeitionB : — 


onliony  fer  foil  oi 
FogvM  lor  atrini 

rtM  f or  p<. ;  Tn. ; 


atrings. 

pf.  and  Ta«  wltti  qnsHolaoompwlaMBti 


9  CoHMrtoa  fOr  S  irfanoa  and  oroh. 

Trio  for  pf..  vn..  and  viola. 

9  Sonatas  for  pf.  and  vn.  (one  dated 

1  Sonata  for  pf.  and  viola. 

1     da    for  pf.  and  clartnet 

9  Sonatas  for  pC.  solo. 

Many  Btodles,  Ftotasiaa  (one  for  I 

pf.  sola 
Many  FngiMS  for  Organ. 
6  Operas  and  moaic  to  Calderon's 
1  Secular  and  8  sacred  cantatas. 
Many  songs  and  vocal  pleoss. 
Oigan  part  to  Handel's  ' "  ' 


Steadteat  mnoa.* 
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Bibliography 

The  Mendelssohn  literature  includes  the 
following  publications : — 

I.  His  own  letters. 

Two  volomeB  have  been  pablished  by  authoritf .  The 
first,  edited  by  his  brother  Paal,  is  entitled  Reigebri^9 
.  .  .  aus  den  Jakrtn  1890  hi»  18SS  (Leipzig,  1861) ;  the 
second,  edited  by  his  brother  and  his  eldest  son,  Bri^^ 
aus  den  Jahren  18S5  bis  18U7  (Leipzig,  1868),  with  an 
Appendix  purporting  to  be  a  List  of  all  Mendelssohn's 
compositions,  compiled  by  Julias  Rietz,  which  is,  how- 
ever, both  vague  and  incomplete. 

These  were  translated  (not  adequately)  by  Lady  Wallace 
and  published  with  the  titles :  LeUers  fivm.  Italy  and 
Suritxrland,  etc,  and  Letters  fivm  18SS  to  18U7  (Long- 
mans, 1862  and  1868).  At  a  later  date  some  important 
letters  were  added  to  the  Oerman  edition  of  vol.  ii., 
amongst  others  one  containing  Mendelssohn's  transla- 
tions of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  etc,  and  indexes  were  ap- 
pended ;  but  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  contents 
of  the  Bnfflish  translation.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  letters  of  voL  L  were  in  manv  ways  altered 
by  the  Editor;  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  new 
edition  should  be  published  in  which  these  changes 
should  be  rectified,  and  the  letters  given  as  Mendelssohn 
wrote  them. 

(2)  Bight  letters  published  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the 
Deutschen  Invaliden-iStiftung— i4cJU  Brieft  und  ein  Fac- 
sinUle  ^Leipzig,  1871).  English  translation  in  MaemOkm's 
MagaziiUj  June  1871. 

The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  were  written  is 
suppressed,  but  it  is  understood  that  she  was  Mrs. 
Voigt,  a  musical  amateur  of  Leipzis.  The  last  of  the 
eight  contains  a  facsimile  of  a  sketch  by  Mendelssohn. 

(S)  Musiker  Bri^,  by  0.  F.  Ludwig  Nohl  (Leipzig, 
1867),  contains  thirty  letters  dating  fjrom  1826  to  August 
26,  1847.  They  are  Included  by  Lady  Wallace  in  her 
translation  of  the  entire  work  entitled  Letters  of  Die- 
tinguished  Musicians  (London :  Longmans,  1867). 

(4)  Other  letters  are  contained  m  Devrient's  ReeoUeo- 
tions;  Hiller's  Mendelssohn;  Goethe  und  Mendelssohn; 
Folko's  Reminiseenoes ;  Hensel's  Die  Familit  Mendelssohn ; 
Moscheles's  Lift ;  Chorley's  Life ;  Bckardt's  Ferdinand 
David ;  F.  Moscheles's  Britfe;  and  F.  0.  Edwards's  History 
qf*  Elijah,' etic 

II.  Biographical  works. 

(1)  Lampadius  (Wilhelm  Adolf).  FeUx  MendOssohn- 
Bartholdy,  Ein  Dsnkmal  fiir  seine  Freunde  (Leipzig. 
1848),  translated  into  English  by  William  Leonhard 
Gage,  with  supplementary  sketches,  by  Benedict, 
Chorley,  Ludwig  Rellstab,  Bayard  Taylor,  R.  S.  Willis, 
and  J.  S.  Dwight.    (New  York,  1866 ;  London,  1876.) 

(8)  Benedict  (Jules).  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Works 
of  the  late  Felix  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy  (John  Murray, 
London,  1850 ;  2nd  ed.,  with  additions,  1853).  A  sketch 
by  one  who  knew  him  well ;  attractive  and,  as  fkr  as  it 
goes,  complete. 

(3)  Devnent  (Eduard).  Meine  Erinnerungen  an  F.  M.  B. 
.  .  .  (Leipzig,  1869).  English  translation  by  Lady 
Macfarren  (London  :  Bentley,  1869V. 

Contains  thirty -two  letters  and  portions  of  letters. 
The  work  of  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  but  written  with 
all  the  impartiality  of  a  stranger. 

(4)  Mendelssohn -Bartholdy  (CarlX  Goethe  und  Felix 
Mendelssohn- Bartholdy  (Leipzig,  187 IX  By  the  com- 
poser's eldest  son  ;  an  account  of  the  three  visits  paid  to 
Ooethe,  firom  Journals,  letters,  etc ,  with  a  poor  engraving 
from  Begas's  portrait.  English  translation  by  Miss 
M.  B.  von  Qlehn— Goethe  and  Menddssohn,  with  additions 
and  with  letters  of  later  date '  (London:  Macmlllan,1872) ; 
2nd  edn.  'with  additional  letters,'  thirty-seven  in  all 
(1874). 

(5)  Hiller  (Ferdinand).  Mendelssohn.  Tjetters  and 
BeomectionSj  etc.,  first  published  in  MacmiUan's  Mc^a- 
Mine  (from  Jan.  to  May  1874)  the  English  translation  by 
Miss  M.  E.  von  Olehn.  Also  in  a  volume  (London : 
Macmillan,  1874) ;  and  in  German  (Cologne,  1874X 

Contains  twenty-six  letters  not  before  printed.  A 
thoroughly  good  book,  genial,  discriminating,  and 
accurate :  by  one  well  able  to  Judge. 

(6)  Polko(Elise).  Erinnerungen  an  F.  M.  B.  (Leipzig, 
1868).  Contains  twelve  letters.  English  translation  by 
lAdy  Wallace— £ei»in{«oenoB0  qf  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bar- 


tkoldy,  etc  (London :  Longmans,  1869X  with  Appendix  «f 
thirty-three  additional  letters  and  fragmenta  of  lettan 
addressed  to  English  correspondents. 

A  poor,  gushing  book,  from  which,  however,  aometaiis 
may  be  picked  up.    Chiefly  valuable  for  the  letters. 

(7)  Hensel  (8ebastian)L  Die  FamUie  MendeUsokn{17f9- 
18U7)  .  .  .  with  eight  portraiU  (3  vola.,  Berlin,  ISTSX 
Bnglish  translation.  The  MenddMohn  Fcunily  (from  the 
second  revised  G  emtan  edition,  2  vols.  L/ondoa :  Sampson 
Low  ft  (Tc,  1880),  by  Carl  Klingemann  and  an  Ainericsa 
collaborator,  with  a  notice  by  George  Qrove,  D.C.L., 
London,  1881. 

By  the  son  of  Fsnny  Hensel— the  Sebajtiian  of  tte 
Letters.  (}ompiled  from  Journals  and  fkmily  papera,aiid 
containing  seventy-three  letters  or  portions  of  letten 
hitherto  unpublished.  The  title  of  the  book  wonld 
perhaps  be  more  appropriately  Fawny  Hensel  and  her 
Family;  but  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  <rar 
knowled^  of  Felix,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  copious 
information  still  remaining  in  the  hands  of  his  fkmily: 
the  notices  and  letters  of  Abraham  Mendelssohn  sn 
especially  new  and  valuable.  Some  of  Felix's  letters 
are  first  rate.  The  portraits  would  be  uaefol  if  one 
knew  how  far  the  likenesses  could  be  trusted. 

(8)  Hogarth  (Geoige^  The  Philharmonie  Society  of 
London  (London,  1862X  Contains  notioee  of  Mendels- 
sohn's connection  with  the  Fhilhsrmonic,  with  tfarae 
letters  in  the  body  of  the  work  and  seven  others  in  ths 
appendix. 

(9)  Moscheles  (Charlotte).  Avm  Mosekelm  Leben  .  .  . 
von  seiner  Frau  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1872  and  1878).  English 
translation  by  A  D.  Coleridge  (2  vols.,  London :  Hoist  ft 
Blackett,  1878). 

Contains  many  valuable  notices,  and  some  letten. 

(10)  Schubring  (Julius).  Erinnerungen  an  F.  M.  B. 
In  the  Magazine  Daheim,  (Leipzig),  for  1866,  No.  96. 
English  translation  in  Musical  World,  May  IS  and  19, 
1866. 

One  of  the  most  detailed,  valuable,  and  interesting 
of  all  the  notices.  Every  word  that  Schubring  wiitss 
carries  conviction  with  it. 

(in  Horsley  (Charles  Edward).  Beminisoenoes  of 
Menddssohn.  First  published  in  Dunght's  Jtfumal  ef 
Music  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  and  reprinted  in  The  Chdr 
(London),  for  Jan.  11,  25 ;  Feb.  8, 16,  1878. 

By  a  gifted  pupil  and  fHend.  Full  of  informatioa, 
now  and  then  a  tnfle  exaggerated. 

(12)  Dom  (Heinrich  L.  G.).  BeeoUeetUms  otfF.M.and 
his  Friends.  An  article  in  Temple  Bar,  Feb.  1873 ;  probably 
translated  from  a  (German  original. 

Slight,  but  interesting,  and  apparently  trustworthy. 

(18)  Chorley  (Henry  Fothei]rilT).  1.  Modem  Gerwem 
Musio  (2  vols.,  London :  Smith,  Elder,  ft  Co.,  1864).  Con- 
tains scattered  notices  of  Mendelssohn. 

(14)  Chorley  (Henry  FotheigillX  Brief  notice  prefixed 
to  the  third  edition  (1864)  of  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 
Italy  and  Suiitaerland,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 

(15)  Hewlett  (Henry  G.X  Henry  FolhergiU  Chorley,  Auto- 
biography, Memoir,  and  Letter* (2  vols.,  London  :  Bentlflji 
1878).    Contains  some  information,  and  six  letters. 

(16)  Marx  (Adolph  Bernhard).  Erinnerungen  vu 
meinem  Leben  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1865). 

Contaios  many  recollections  of  the  Mendelssohn 
house  fh>m  1824  to  1882,  and  personal  anecdotes  of  FeliXi 
with  whom  Marx  was  at  one  time  extremely  intimate. 
He  was  a  person  of  strange  temper  and  overweening 
opinion  of  himself ;  but  he  appears  to  be  strictly  honest, 
and  in  matters  offset  may  probably  be  trusted  Implicitly. 

(17)  Rellstab  (Heinrich,  F.  h.\  Aus  meinem  JJbm 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1861). 

This  autobiography  of  the  well-known  Berlin  critic 
contains  fvol.  ii.  chap.  11)  an  account  of  Mendelssohn's 
playing  at  Goethe's  house  at  Weimar  in  1821. 

(18)  Lobe  (Johann  Christian)  has  reported  some  con- 
versations with  Mendelssohn  in  his  Fliegende  Blatter  fur 
Musik  (Leipzig,  1 858X  He  has  also  described  the  evening 
at  (Joethe's  mentioned  Just  above,  in  the  Garienlofib* 
for  1867,  No.  1. 

[(19)  Bckardt  (Julius).     Ferdinand  David  wnd  dU 
FamiU  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.    (Leipzig,  1888.) 
Contains  thirty  letters  of  Mendelssohn's. 

(20)  Moscheles  (Felix).  Briefe  von  Felix  Mendthadh* 
an  Tgnaa  und  Charlotte  Moscheles.  (Leipzig,  1888.) 
Bnglish  translation.  Letters  of  Felix  Menddssohn,  (Lon- 
don :  Triibuer  ft  Co.,  1888.) 

Contains  many  fresh  letters. 

(21)  Edwards  (F.  G.).     Ths  History  qf  MoiMls$oli»'* 
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*Slijah ' ;  with  an  Introduction  by  81r  G«oige  GroTe,  O.B. 
(London  :  Novello,  1899.) 

CSontalns  the  Mticke  portnit  of  Hendelnohn,  and 
portnitB  of  William  Bartholomew,  Staudigl,  and  others ; 
also  several  nnpabliahed  letters,  including  one  in  fifto* 
simile. 

(22)  Btratton  (Stephen  S.X  MencUUsohn;  in  Dent's 
*Tne  Msster  Musicians'  series,  London :  J.  M.  Dent  ft 
Co.,  1901,  with  illustrations  and  portraits. 

(28)  Bdwaxds  (F.  G.).  Musioca  HauvU  in  London. 
(London :  Curwen,  1895.)  Contains  a  flacsimile  of  a 
sketch  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  its  surroundings,  bv 
Hendelssohn,  and  photographs  of  two  houses  at  which 
be  stayed  in  London,  pp.  5  and  42. 

(24)  Wolff  (Ernst).  Felix  Mendelsschn  •  Barikoldy. 
(Berlin,  *Hannonie,  Yerlagsgesellschaft  fUr  Li^ratur 
and  Kunst,'  1906.)  The  best  German  biography,  but 
largely  compiled  ftom  Sir  George  Grove's  article  in  this 
Dictionary.  Contains  many  portraits,  facsimiles,  etc, 
of  much  interest.]  

I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
deep  obligations  for  assistance  received  in  the 
oompilation  of  the  foregoing  article  from  the 
Tarious  members  of  the  Mendelssohn  family, 
Miss  Jxmg  and  Dr.  Elengel :  Mme.  Schumann, 
Dr.  Ferdkiand  Hiller,  Mrs.  Mosoheles,  Mme. 
Frege,  Dr.  Hartel,  Dr.  Schleinitz,  Dr.  Joachim, 
Mrs.  Elingemann,  Herr  Taubert,  Mr.  Otto 
Goldschmidt  andMme.  Jenny  lind-Goldschmidt, 
Mr.  Panl  David,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the 
Duke  of  Meiningen,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Professor  Monro, 
Mr.  J.  0.  Horsley,  R.A.,  and  Miss  Sophy 
HoTsley,  Sir  Charles  Hall^,  Signor  Piatti,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Rockstro,  Mr.  Kellow  Pye,  Sir  G.  A. 
Macfarren,  Mr.  Sartoris,  Mr.  W.  T.  Freemantle, 
Mr.  A.  6.  Kurtz,  Mrs.  Bartholomew  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mounsey,  Mr.  Wiener,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
and  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor.  Also  from  the  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  family,  Mr.  Bnizaud  (of  Erord's), 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  Mr.  James  C.  Dibdin,  Messrs. 
Glen  (of  Edinburgh),  Mr.  A.  J.  Hipkins,  Dr. 
E.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hohnes,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Husk,  Mr.  H.  J.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Henry  Littleton 
(Novello's),  Mr.  Stanley  Lucaa,  Idr.  Julian 
Marshall,  Mr.  John  Newman,  Mr.  Joseph 
Robinson,  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  Edward 
Speyer,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Willy, 
and  Mr.  James  Turle.  o. 

[The  above  article  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  which  appeared  in  the  original  edition 
of  the  Dictionary ;  but  information,  which 
came  to  light  since  its  publication,  has  been 
incorporated  in  square  brackets,  by  Mr.  F.  G. 
Edwards.] 

MENDEI^OHN  SCHOLARSHIP.  This 
is  the  most  valuable  musical  prize  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  originated  in  a  movement  among 
the  friends  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig,  who, 
shortly  after  his  death,  resolved  to  found  scholar- 
ships in  his  memory,  to  be  competed  for  and 
held  in  that  Conservatorium  in  the  foundation 
of  which,  not  long  before,  he  had  greatly  assisted. 
They  appealed  for  help  in  this  undertaking  to 
English  admirers  of  the  departed  composer,  and 
were  met  with  ready  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
A  committee  was  formed  in  London,  with  Sir  G. 
Smart  as  Chairman,  Carl  Klingemann,  Mendels- 
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Bohn's  intimate  friend,  as  Secretary,  and  & 
Buxton  (Ewer  k  Co.),  Treasurer. 

The  first  effort  towards  raising  money  was 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  performance  of  *  FJ^ah ' 
on  a  large  scale,  to  which  Mile.  Jenny  lind  gave 
her  willing  and  inestimable  services.  This  took 
place  Dec  15,  1848,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Julius  (then  Mr.)  Benedict,  at  Exeter  Hall,  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  John  HuUah's 
Upper  Schools  contributing  to  the  eflSciency 
of  the  choral  force.  A  large  profit  was  derived 
from  the  performance ;  and  this,  with  a  few 
donations,  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
£1050  Bank  3  per  cent  annuities — the  nucleus 
of  the  present  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  original  plan  of  amalgamating  the  London 
and  Leipzig  projects  fell  through,  and  the  money 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  till  1856,  when  the 
first  scholar  was  elected — Arthur  S.  Sullivan, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  Children  of  Her 
Majesty's  Chapel  Royal ;  he  held  the  Scholar- 
ship for  about  four  years,  studying  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig. 

In  1865,  the  funds  having  again  accumulated, 
C.  Swinnerton  Heap,  of  Birmingham,  was  elected 
to  the  Scholarship,  which  he  held  for  rather 
more  than  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
early  part  of  1871  by  W.  Shakespeare,  then  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  who 
pursued  his  studies  at  Leipzig  and  subsequently 
in  Italy.  At  the  time  of  his  election,  a  two 
years'  Scholarship  of  £20  per  annum  was  offered, 
out  of  the  accumulated  interest ;  and  this  was 
held  for  a  year  by  Miss  Crawford,  and  again 
(1 878)  by  Eaton  Faning.  The  Society's  capital 
then  consisted  of  £1350  in  5  per  cent  India 
Stock,  lately  increased  to  a  sum  which,  by  fresh 
subscriptions  and  donations,  enables  the  Society 
to  give  their  Scholar  a  stipend  of  £100  per 
annum. 

In  June  1875,  F.  Corder  was  elected  Men- 
delssohn Scholar  ;  and  he  held  the  Scholarship 
for  four  years,  studying  at  Cologne  under  Hiller. 
Miss  Maude  Valerie  White  was  elected  in 
Feb.  1879,  and  was  succeeded  in  1S81  by  Eugene 
d' Albert.  Miss  Marie  Wurm  was  elected  in 
1884,  S.  P.  Waddington  in  1891,  Christopher 
Wilson  in  1895,  Percy  H.  Miles  in  1899,  and 
George  Dyson  in  1904. 

The  original  Committee  has  consisted,  since 
the  institution  of  the  Scholarship,  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Sir  G.  Smart,  Mr.  C.  Klingemann,  Mr. 
K  Buxton,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Sir  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett,  Mr.  W.  J.  Beale,  Mr.  C.  V.  Benecke 
{Trustee),  Mr.  A.  D.  Coleridge,  Sir  W.  G. 
Cusins,  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt, Sir  John  Goss,  Sir  G.  Grove,  Sir  C. 
Hall^,  Dr.  John  Hullah,  Mr.  A.  G.  Kurtz,  Mr. 
H.  Leslie,  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 
G.  Ouseley,  Bt,  Mr.  Kellow  J.  Pye,  Mr.  L. 
Sloper,  Sir  J.  Stainer,  Sir  Arthur  S.  Sullivaii^ 
Mr.  R.  R.  Pym  {Trustee  and  Hon.  Treasurer)^ 
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and  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  {Hon,  Secretary),  Mr. 
W.  Godden  was  the  Hon.  Solicitor.  [The  present 
Gommittee  oonsists  of  the  following  (1005); 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Coleridge,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt^  Sir  A.  0. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  0.  H.  H.  Parry,  Profeasor 
Ebenezer  Prout,  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford,  Mr.  J.  E 
Street,  and  Mr.  Thomas  ThrelfaU.  The  hono- 
rary secretary  is  Mr.  J.  Edward  Street]  J.  M. 

MENESSON,  Emile,  a  violin  maker,  bom 
and  trained  at  Mirecourt,  but  working  at 
Rheims  from  about  1870,  whose  instruments 
were  considered  worthy  of  a  special  '  Rapport ' 
in  the  Travaux  de  VAcadimie  NcUionale  de  Beime 
(Ann^  1875-76,  No.  1,  p.  44),  by  L.  8.  Fanart, 
which  was  afterwards  printed  separately  as  a 
pamphlet.  The  peculiarity  which  he  introduced 
as  an  improyement  was  the  covering  of  the  outer 
periphery  of  his  violins  with  a  single  ooat  of 
tender  yamish,  the  central  portions  only,  of  the 
back  and  belly,  being  corered  with  hard  yamish. 
By  this  means  Menesson  claimed  that  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  tables  was  increased.        B.  h-a. 

M&NESTBEL,  LE  This  weekly  musical 
periodical,  of  which  the  first  number  was  issued 
Deo.  1,  1833,  originally  consisted  of  a  romance 
occupying  two  pages,  with  printed  matter  at 
the  back ;  increased  in  1840  to  four  pages  of 
musical  information  and  criticism ;  and  since 
Dec  1858  has  contained  eight  folio  pages  on 
fine  paper,  besides  music.  Its  great  success  was 
due  to  the  editor,  M.  Jacques  Heugel,  who 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  in- 
serted contributions  from  almost  every  musician 
of  note  in  France,  including  MM.  Barbedette, 
Blaze  de  Buiy,  Paul  Bernard,  Gustave  Ohouquet, 
Felix  Gldment,  Oscar  Comettant,  Ernest  David, 
Octave  Fouque,  Edouard  Fonmier,  A.  de  Gas- 
perini,  Eugene  Gautier,  Gevaert,  L^on  Hal^vy, 
G.  H^uet,  B.  Jouvin,  Adolphe  Jullien,  Lacome, 
Th.  de  Liajarte,  A.  de  Lauid^res,  Marmontel, 
Am^^e  M^reaux,  A.  Morel,  H.  Moreno,  Ch. 
Nuitter,  A.  de  Pontmartin,  Prosper  Pascal,  Ch. 
Poisot,  Arthur  Pougin,  Alphonse  Royer,  J.  B. 
Weckerlin,  and  Victor  Wilder.  The  M4nestrel 
has  also  published,  among  others,  the  following 
works  afterwards  printed  separately : — articles 
on  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Haydn,  Chopin, 
and  Weber,  by  Barbedette ;  Blaze  de  Bury's 
'Meyerbeer' ;  B.  Jouvin's  'Auber*  and  *  Harold' ; 
de  Gasperini's  *  R.  Wagner  et  la  nouvelle  Alle- 
magne ' ;  Mdreaux's  '  Les  Clavecinistes  et  leurs 
oeuvree';  Bertrand's 'LesNationalit^smusicales 
dans  le  drame  lyrique* ;  H&juet's  *  A.  Boieldieu ' ; 
Marmontel's  '  Les  Pianistes  o^^bres ' ;  and 
Wilder's  *  Vie  de  Mozart '  and  *  Jeunesse  de 
Beethoven.'  The  present  editor  is  M.  Henri 
HeugeL  o.  c. 

MENGOZZI,  Bernardo,  distinguished  both 
as  a  singer  and  a  composer,  was  born  in  1758 
at  Florence,  where  he  first  studied  music.  He 
afterwards  had  instruction  at  Venice  from  Pas- 
quale  Potenza,  cantor  of  St  Mark's.     In  Lent 


of  1786,  Lord  Mount- Edgcnmbe  found  Um 
singing  in  oratorio  at  Naples^  with  Signcsa 
Benin!,  whom  he  soon  afterwards  mamad. 
After  singing  togetherat  several  Italian  theatres, 
the  two  oame  to  London  in  1786,  but  our  climate 
was  yery  ill-suited  to  Mengozzi,  whose  yoice,  a 
good  tenor,  but  wanting  in  power,  suffered  much 
and  permanently  from  its  rigour.  He  was  too 
ill,  indeed,  to  appear  with  Benini  in  the  first 
opera  in  which  she  sang  here,  the  '  Giannina  • 
BBmardone'  of  Cimaroea,  with  new  songs  by 
CherubinL  He  played,  however,  the  principal 
part  in  'II  Tutor  Burlato'  of  Paisiello,  utd 
showed  himself  '  a  good  musician,  with  a  good 
style  of  singing,  but  still  too  feeble  to  excite 
any  pther  sensation  in  the  audience  than  pity 
for  the  state  of  his  health '  (Bumey).  In  March, 
Handel's  *Giulio  Cesare'  was  revived,  vrith  addi- 
tions from  others  of  his  works ;  and  in  thia 
pasticcio  (1787)  Mengozzi  took  part.  Bat  he 
did  not  do  himself  justice,  and  was  aoon 
superseded  by  Morelli,  as  his  wife  was  by  la 
Storace. 

From  London  Mengozzi  went  to  Paris  (abont 
1787),  where  he  was  heard  to  advantage  in  tha 
conci^  given  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  among 
the  Italian  company  of  the  Th^tre  de  Monsieiar, 
with  Mandini  and  Viganoni  He  remained 
at  Paris  after  the  Revolution,  and  supported 
himself  by  giving  lessons  and  writing  operettas 
for  the  Feydeau  and  Montansier  Theatres. 
When  the  Conservatoire  was  established,  he  waa 
named  'Professeur  de  Chant,'  and  is  remem- 
bered as  having  formed  several  distinguished 
pupils. 

Mengozzi  had,  during  many  years,  compiled 
the  materials  for  a  Mitkode  de  Chant  for  tha 
Conservatoire  ;  but  he  died,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted it,  in  March  1800.  The  work  was  edited 
by  Langl^  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  his  fourteen 
operas,  now  all  long  forgotten.  j.  m . 

MENO  MOSSO,  lit  'with  lees  motion'; 
hence,  rather  slower.  A  direction,  which,  like 
Piti  lento,  generally  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a 
movement,  the  latter  term  properly  being  used 
where  the  whole  movement  ia  already  a  slow 
one,  and  the  former  in  a  quick  movement. 
These  terms,  however,  are  constantly  used  for 
one  another.  Beethoven  uses  *  Meno  mosso  e 
moderate '  in  the  Fugue  for  strings  in  Bb,  op. 
138,  and  '  Assai  meno  presto' — '  very  much  less 
quick ' — in  the  Trio  of  Symphony  No.  7.  It 
occurs  frequently  in  Chopin's  Polonaises,  eto., 
and  the  Scherzo,  op.  39.  Schumann  uses  *  Pooo 
meno  mosso,'  with  its  German  equivalent  'Etwas 
langsamer,'  in  the  <  Kreisleriana,'  Nos.  2  and  3. 
When  the  former  time  is  resumed,  the  direction 
is  Tempo  primo.  m. 

MENSURAL  MUSIC.  See  Musica  Mxxau- 
RATA ;  Notation. 

MENTER,  Joseph,  a  celebrated  yiolonoellist 
bom  at  Deutenkofen,  in  Bavaria,  Jan.  19, 1809, 
His  first  instrument  wss  the  violin,  but  befors 
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long  he  transferred  his  attention  to  the  violon- 
cello, which  he  studied  under  P.  Moralt  at 
Munich.  In  1829  he  took  an  engagement  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem- 
Heckingen,  but  in  1888  became  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Opera  band  at  Munich.  With  the 
exception  of  yarious  artistic  tours  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  he 
remained  at  Munich  liU  his  death,  April  18, 
1866.  T.  p.  p. 

His  daughter,  Sofhib,  a  very  distinguished 
pianoforte  player,  was  bom  at  Munich,  July  29, 
1848,  and  after  a  childhood  of  great  precocity 
entered  the  Munich  Consenratorium  under  Pro- 
fessor Leonhard.  At  thirteen  she  left  that 
establishment  for  private  tuition  under  Niest ; 
in  her  fifteenth  year  took  her  first  artistic 
tounUe ;  in  1867  appeared  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  and  studied  with  Tausig;  in  1869 
became  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  in  1872  married 
the  violoncellist,  bavld  Popper,  from  whom  she 
was  divorced  in  1886.  In  1888-87  she  was  pro- 
fessor at  St.  Petersburg.  Her  first  appearance 
in  England  took  place  in  April  1881.         o. 

MENUETTO,  MENUETT.     See  Minubt. 

MERBEOEE     See  Mabbbce. 

MERGADANTE,  Giubbppe  Savebio  Raf- 
7ABLLB,  bom  in  1796  (baptized  Sept.  17)  at 
Altamura  near  Bari,  entered  at  twelve  the  Ool- 
legio  di  San  Sebastiano  at  Naples,  of  which 
Zkigarelli  was  chief,  and  where  he  learnt  the 
flute  and  violin,  and  became  leader  in  the  or- 
chestra. For  some  unknown  reason  (the  account 
given  by  F^tis  is  absurd)  he  was  suddenly  dis- 
missed, and  to  gain  a  living  attempted  compos- 
'  ing  for  the  stage.  His  first  work,  a  cantata  for 
the  Teatro  del  Fondo  (1818)  was  followed  by 
another,  *  L'Apoteosi  d'Eroole,'  produced  at  San 
Carlo  (1819)  with  extraordinary  success.  In 
the  next  year  he  produced  his  first  opera  buffa, 
*yiolenza  e  oostanza,'  and  after  this  came 
several  '  opere  serie,*  of  which  '  Elisa  e  Claudio ' 
(Milan,  1821)  was  the  most  successful.  From 
this  period  Mercadante  steadily  maintained  his 
reputation,  and  the  verdict  of  Italy  in  his  favour 
was  endorsed  by  Vienna  in  1824.  He  passed 
the  years  1827  and  1828  in  Madrid,  1829  in 
Oadiz,  and  in  1881  returned  to  Naples.  In 
1888  he  became  Generali's  successor  as  maestro 
di  cappella  at  the  cathedral  of  Novara.  In  1886 
he  composed  and  superintended  the  production 
of  '  I  Briganti '  in  Paris.  His  next  fine  opera 
was  *I1  Giuramento'  (Milan,  1887).  In  the 
opera  buffa  '  I  due  iUustri  rivali,'  1888,  he 
changed  his  style,  marking  the  accents  strongly 
with  the  brass  instmments.  In  1889  he 
became  musical  director  of  the  cathedral  at 
Landano,  and  in  1840  director  of  the  Con- 
aervatorio  of  Naplea  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Institttt  de  France.  Though  he  lost  an  eye  at 
Novara,  he  continued  to  compose  by  dictation  ; 
bat  he  became  totally  blind  in  1862,  and  died 
at  Naples  on   Dec.   17,    1870.      Besides  his 


operas,  which  number  nearly  sixty,  he  wrote 
twenty  masses,  many  psalms  and  motets,  secular 
cantatas,  instrumental  pieces,  and  songs,     f.  o. 

MERGATOR^  Michael,  bom  1491,  was  a 
Venetian  maker  of  virginals,  who  made  instru- 
ments for  Henry  YIII.  and  Gardinal  Wolsey. 
He  died  1544. 

MERCURE  DE  FRANGE  This  title  em- 
braces  a  series  of  periodical  publications  difficult 
to  verify  completely,  but  of  so  much  interest  to 
the  history  of  the  arts  that  we  will  endeavour, 
with  the  aid  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  to  give  a  list  of  them.  The  first  news- 
paper published  in  France  was  called  the  Mer- 
cure  Francis,  Originally  started  in  1605,  it 
was  continued  in  1685  by  Th^phraste  Renau- 
dot,  a  physician  and  founder  of  the  Oazetie  de 
France  (1681)  ;  it  dropped  in  1644,  but  was 
revived  in  1672  as  the  Mercure  Oalant  by  a 
prolific  but  mediocre  writer  named  Donneau  de 
Yize.  After  the  first  six  volimies  (1 672  to  1 674) 
it  ceased  for  two  years,  but  in  1677  was  resumed 
by  de  Yiz^  and  published  in  ten  volumes  with 
the  title  Nouveau  Mercure  OcUatU.  It  first  be- 
came of  real  importance  in  1678,  when  it  was 
issued  in  monthly  volumes,  12mo,  at  8  fhincs, 
with  a  kind  of  quarterly  supplement,  called  from 
1678  to  1685  Extraordinairta  du  Jfercure,  and 
from  1688  to  1692  Affaires  du  Temps.  From 
May  1714  to  October  1716,  88  volumes  of  the 
Hotuoeau  Mercure  Oalamt  came  out,  including 
three  of  BekUions.  The  54  volumes  from  1717 
to  May  1721  are  called  Le  Ncwoeau  Mercure^  and 
the  86  volumes  from  June  1721  to  December 
1 728,  simply  Le  Mercure.  In  1 724  the  monthly 
review  founded  by  de  Yiz^  became  Le  Mercure 
de  France,  dedid  au  Ren,  and  977  volumes  ap- 
peared with  this  celebrated  title.  On  Dec  17, 
1791,  it  resumed  its  original  title  of  Le  Mercure 
Fran^iSf  and  51  volumes  came  out(  between 
that  date  and  the  year  YII.  of  the  Republic,  but 
vdth  many  changes  in  the  manner  of  publication. 
On  Dec  15,  1792,  the  form  was  changed  to 
8vo,  and  it  was  issued  daily  up  to  March  25, 
1793,  then  weekly  up  to  the  80th  Pluviose  of 
the  year  YII.  (Feb.  19, 1799).  The  84  volumes 
(eight  12mo  and  twelve  8vo)  from  the  year 
YII.  to  1820  are  again  called  the  Mercure  de 
France.  To  this  collection  of  1 7  72  volumes  may 
be  added  Le  Mercure  au  XIX  siMe,  1828  to 
1827  (18  volumes) ;  Le  Mercure  de  France  au 
XlXsfUcU,  1827  to  1882  (18  volumes  numbered 
19  to  86);  Le  Mercure,  1882  (one  volume 
numbered  87)  ;  and  finally  Le  Mercure  de 
France,  Nov.  1851  to  Feb.  1858,  consisting  of 
one  folio  and  two  quarto  volumes. 

A  few  words  more  are  necessary  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  Mercure  in  the  history  of 
music  In  founding  his  periodical,  de  Yiz^  gave 
particular  attention  tocourt  news,  anecdotes,  and 
poetry,  reserving  only  a  small  space  for  the 
announcement  and  criticism  of  new  works.  His 
chief  aim  was  to  flatter  Louis  XIY. ,  and  obtain 
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the  post  of  *  historiographs  ds  Fnnos ' ;  but  as 
we  approach  the  Revolution  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
Mercure  increases  with  every  step.  Analyses  of 
new  operas,  programmes  and  reports  of  the  'Con- 
certs Spiritnels,'  biographical  notices  of  srtists, 
articles  on  the  'Gaerre  des  Bouffons' — the 
struggle  between  French  and  Italian  music — 
lines  addressed  to  singers  or  musicians,  reviews 
of  treatises  on  music,  announcements  of  new 
music,  or  newly  invented  instruments — all  these 
and  more  are  to  be  found  in  these  monthly 
volumes,  which  are,  moreover,  particularly  easy 
to  consult  from  their  well-arranged  indexes.  A 
Choix  des  ancient  MereureSj  avec  un  extrait  du 
Mercure  Francis  (Paris,  1757  to  1764,  108 
volumes,  12mo,  generally  bound  in  54,  with  an 
additional  volume  of  index),  was  drawn  up  by 
La  Place,  Bastide,  Marmontel,  and  de  la  Porte, 
but  there  is  still  room  for  a  collection  of  the 
matter  most  interesting  to  musicians.      o.  c. 

MERCY,  or  MERCI,  Louis,  an  Englishman 
of  French  extraction,  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  was  an  eminent  performer  on 
the  fl(ite-&-bec,  or  English  flute,  for  which  he 
composed  several  sets  of  solos.  But  he  lived  at 
a  time  when  his  favourite  instrument  was  gradu- 
ally becoming  superseded  by  the  Traverse,  or 
German  flute,  and  in  the  hope  of  averting  the 
change  he,  about  1735,  allied  himself  with 
Stanesby  the  instrument-maker,  in  an  endeavour 
to  promote  the  use  of  the  modified  form  of  the 
fl&te-k-bec  manufactured  by  the  latter,  and  pub- 
lished 12  solos,  six  of  which  were  said  to  be 
adapted  to  the  Traverse  flute,  Violin,  or 
Stanesby's  New  English  Flute,  with  a  preface 
strongly  insisting  on  the  merits  of  Stanesby's 
invention.  But  their  efi'orts  failed,  and  the 
fldte-k-bec  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  Mercy's 
solos,  two  sets  of  which,  for  the  flute  and 
bassoon  (or  violoncello)  respectively,  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  were  much  esteemed  in  their 
day.  w.  H.  H. 

MEREAUX,  Jean  Nicolas  le  Froib  de, 
born  in  Paris,  1745,  was  organist  of  the  Church 
of  St  Jacques  du  Haut  Pas.  His  oratorios 
<  Samson '  and  '  Esther '  were  given  at  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel  in  1774  and  1776  respectively. 
These,  and  an  Ode  on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin, 
performed  at  the  same  concerts  in  Dec  1781, 
are  his  only  works  of  importance  besides  his 
operas,  of  which  the  following  complete  list  is 
given  in  the  supplement  to  F^tis : — 'La  Res- 
source  comique,  '1772;  *  Le  Re  tour  de  Tendresse, ' 
1 774  ;  *  Le  Duel  comique '  (partly  arranged  from 
Paisiello),  1776  ;  *Laurette,'  1777  ;  'Alexandre 
aux  Indes,'  1788  ;  *Oedipe  et  Jocaste,'  1791  ; 
'  Fabius,  '1793.  Two  more,  '  Les  Thermopyles ' 
and  'Scipion  k  Carthage,'  are  mentioned.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1797.     His  grandson, 

Jean  Am£d]&e  le  Fboid  de  Mereaux,  bom 
in  Paris,  1803,  became  a  remarkable  pianist  and 
a  most  successful  teacher.     He  studied  under 


Reich*  from  the  age  of  ten,  and  appeared  with 
great  success  in  Paris  and  London  before  18S5, 
when  he  settled  in  Rouen  as  a  teacher,  where  he 
died  April  25,  1874.  Of  his  original  oomposi- 
tions  his  studies  are  the  most  important,  bat  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  excellent  coUection 
published  in  1867  under  the  title  of  *  Les  Clave- 
cinistes  de  1687  k  1790.'  He  was  alao  in  great 
repute  as  a  musical  joumaUst  m . 

M^IC,  Madame.     [See  Lalakde.] 

MERIC,  Madams  de,  an  accomplished  singer, 
who  appeared  in  London  in  1882,  and  was  very 
successful  in  an  unsuccessful  sesson.  She  was 
the  first  singer  of  a  moderate  company,  and 
though  not  a  great,  was  far  from  an  unplessing, 
performer.  She  was  a  clever  actress,  with  a 
good  voice  and  considerable  versatility  of  talent, 
rendering  her  very  useful,  as  she  sang  in  serious 
or  comic  operas,  &it  parts  or  second,  and  in  any 
language.  While  in  this  country,  she  performed 
in  Italian,  German,  French,  and  EngUsh,  and 
could  have  done  so  equally  well  in  Spanish,  had 
it  been  required. 

She  appeared  in  '  Der  Freischutz '  on  its  first 
production  here  with  the  original  German  ward% 
when  German  opera,  for  a  time  at  least,  drove 
Italian  from  the  London  boards.  Madame  de 
Meric  played  also  Donna  Elvira  to  the  Donna 
Anna  of  Schrbder-Devrient,  who  rather  eclipsed 
her ;  but  in  Chelard's  '  Macbeth '  she  distin- 
guished herself  by  singing  a  most  cramped  and 
difficult  song  with  astonishing  truth  and  de- 
cision, a  feat  which  added  much  to  the  estima- 
tion in  which  she  was  held.  She  did  not, 
however,  appear  again  in  England.         j.  m. 

MERIGHI,  Antonia,  a  fine  operatio  con- 
tralto profondo,  who  was  first  engaged  for  the 
London  stage  by  Handel,  as  announced  in  the 
Daily  Courant  of  July  2,  1729.  The  first  part 
she  undertook  was  that  of  Matilda  in  <  Lotario ' 
(Handel),  Dec.  2,  1729,  in  which  she  created  a 
favourable  impression  ;  but  her  songs,  when 
printed  in  the  published  opera,  were  transposed 
into  much  higher  keys.  This  opera  wss  followed 
by  a  revival  of  'Tolomeo,'  in  which  she  sang 
soprano  music  transposed  for  her,  and  next  by 
'Partenope,'  in  which  Merighi  appeared  as 
Rosmira  with  equal  success  in  1780  and  1781. 
In  the  latter  year  she  sang  the  part  of  Armida 
in  the  revival  of  *Rinaldo.* 

After  the  close  of  that  season,  however,  her 
name  was  not  found  again  in  the  bills  until 
1736.  The  Daily  Post  of  Nov.  18  in  that 
year  informs  us  that  '  Signora  Merighi,  Signora 
Chimcntif  and  the  Francesina,  had  the  honour 
to  sing  before  her  Majesty,  the  duke,  and  prin- 
cesses, at  Kensington,  on  Monday  night  last, 
and  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception.' 

In  Jan.  1788,  Merighi  appeared  in  the  new 
opera,  ^Faramondo,'  just  finished  by  Handel 
after  his  return  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  again 
in  '  La  Conquista  del  Velio  d'  Oro '  (Pescetti). 
In  April  of  the  same  season  she  took  the  part 
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of  Amastre  in  'Serse/ — the  last  she  sang  in 
England.  J.  M. 

MERK,  Joseph,  a  distingiiished  Austrian 
violoncellist,  bom  at  Vienna,  Jan.  18,  1795. 
His  first  musical  studies  were  directed  to  sing- 
ing, the  guitar,  and  especially  to  the  violin, 
which  last  instrument  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
(according  to  F^tis)  in  consequence  of  an  accident 
to  his  arm.  He  then  took  to  the  violoncello, 
and  under  the  tuition  of  an  excellent  master, 
named  Schindlbcker,  speedily  acquired  great 
facility  on  the  instrument  After  a  few  years 
of  desultory  engagements  he  settled  at  Vienna 
as  principal  violoncellist  at  the  Opera  (1818), 
professor  at  the  newly  founded  Conservatorium 
(1823),  and  Kammervirtuos  to  the  Emperor 
(1834).  He  died  at  Vienna,  June  16,  1852. 
He  was  much  associated  with  Mayseder,  and 
was  often  called  the  Mayseder  of  the  violon- 
cello. 

His  oompositions  for  his  instrument  are 
numerous  and  of  merit : — Concertos,  Variations, 
Fantasias,  Polonaises,  etc.,  and  especially  twenty 
Exercises  (op.  11),  and  six  grand  Studies  (op. 
20),  which  are  valuable  contributions  to  the 
repertoire  of  the  instrument  T.  P.  F. 

MERKEL,  GusTAV,  bom  Nov.  12,  1827,  at 
Oberoderwitz  in  Saxony  ;  studied  music  under 
Julius  Otto,  and  the  eminent  organist,  Johann 
Schneider  of  Dresden,  and  also  received  some 
instruction  from  Reissiger  and  Schumann  ;  was 
apiwinted  organist  of  the  Waisenkirche,  Dres- 
den, in  1858,  of  the  Ereuzkirche  in  1860,  and 
court  organist  in  1864.  From  1867  to  1873 
he  was  director  of  the  Dresden  Singakademie, 
and  from  1861  was  a  professor  at  the  Conser- 
vatorium  there.  Merkel's  printed  compositions 
reach  the  number  of  180.  Of  these  a  large 
proportion  is  for  his  instrument,  for  which  he 
oomposed  Preludes,  Fugues,  Fantasias,  Varia- 
tions, Sonatas,  etc.,  and  pieces  for  violin  (or 
violonoeUo)  and  organ.  He  also  published 
many  solos  and  duets  for  pianoforte,  motets 
(o^.  106),  and  songs  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment Ab  organist  and  organ  composer 
Merkel  deservedly  ranks  very  high  ;  his  organ 
music  is  of  great  excellence.  Many  of  his  frigues 
are  'alia  cappella,'  and  in  five  parts,  and  all 
are  well  constructed.  Promise  of  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  style  in  fugue  writing,  which  has 
been  subsequently  realised,  was  first  manifested 
in  an  early  work  (op.  5),  the  Fantasie,  etc,  dedi- 
cated to  Schneider.  His  later  organ  sonatas 
(opp.  80,  115,  and  118)  are  noble  specimens  of 
that  great  form  of  writing,  and  would  alone 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  position  as  a  com- 
poser for  his  instrument.  He  died  at  Dresden, 
Oct  30,  1885.  H.  s.  o. 

MERKLIN,  SCHUTZE,  &  CO.  See  Dau- 
BLAINE  BT  Callinbt,  vol.  i.  p.  664.  Joseph 
Merklin  died,  July  10,  1905,  at  Nancy. 

MERLIN.  Opera  in  three  acts  ;  libretto  by 
Si^fried  Lippiner,  music  by  Carl  Goldmark. 


Produced  at  the  Hof  Oper,  Vienna,  Nov.  19, 
1886. 

MERRIE  ENGLAND.  Comic  opera  in  two 
acts  ;  libretto  by  Basil  Hood,  music  by  Edward 
German.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
London,  April  2,  1902. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR,  THE. 
(Die  Lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor.)  An  opera 
in  three  acts ;  words  from  Shakespeare,  by 
Mosenthal,  music  by  Otto  Nicolai.  Produced 
at  Berlin,  March  9,  1849  ;  in  London,  at  Her 
Majesty's  (in  Italian),  as  'Falstaff,'  May  3, 
1864  ;  and  in  Paris  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  as 
*  Les  Joyeuses  Comm^ros  de  Windsor,'  May  25, 
1866.  In  English,  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company, 
at  the  Adelphi,  Feb.  11,  1878.  For  the  operas 
by  Balfe  and  Verdi,  founded  on  the  same  play, 
see  Falstaff,  voL  ii  p.  4.  o. 

MERSENNUS,  Marin  (LEPfeREMERSENNE), 
bom  in  the  village  of  Oiz^,  in  Maine,  Sept  8, 
1588,  educated  at  Le  Mans  and  La  Fltehe ; 
became  a  Minorite,  entering  upon  his  noviciate 
July  17,  1611,  and  receiving  full  orders  (after  a 
course  of  theology  and  Hebrew  in  Paris)  from 
Monsignor  de  Gondi  in  1613.  For  a  time  he 
taught  philosophy  at  Nevers,  but  soon  returned 
to  Paris,  where  with  other  kindred  spirits,  such 
as  Descartes,  Pascal  (p^re),  Roberval,  and  Peiresc, 
he  studied  deeply  both  mathematics  and  music. 
He  corresponded  with  Doni,  Huygens,  and 
other  learned  men  in  Italy,  England,  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  visited  Italy  three  times  (1640,  1641, 
and  1645).  Hedied  Sept  1, 1648,  after  a  painful 
operation.  His  most  important  work  is  his 
Traits  de  VharmonU  universelle  (1627),  of 
which  he  pubUshed  an  epitome  in  Latin  ;  Ear- 
monicorum  Hhri  XII,  etc,  a  shortened  version 
of  a  book  published  in  1635  (1648,  with  the 
names  of  three  publishers,  Baudry,  Cramoisy, 
and  Robert  Ballwl).  These  are  more  important 
even  than  Cerone's  great  work  as  sources  of 
information  on  music  in  the  17th  century, 
especially  French  music  and  musicians.  [His 
other  musical  treatises  are  Qutslions  harmo- 
niqy£8  (1634),  Les  preludes  de  Vharmonie 
universelle  (1634),  TraieU  de  Vorgue  (1635), 
Rarmonicorum  libri  (1635),  De  la  nature  des 
sons  (1635),  ffarmonie  universelle  (1636).  The 
full  titles  of  these  and  of  Mersennus's  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  are  given  in  the  Quellen- 
Lessikon,"]  '        F.  g. 

MERULA,  Tarqtjikio,  a  composer  of  the 
early  17th  century,  the  facts  of  whose  life  are 
gathered  from  the  title-pages  of  his  composi- 
tions. His  birthplace  is  never  definitely  given 
in  these,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  Cremona. 
He  was  maestro  di  cappella  at  Santa  Maria  of 
Bergamo  in  1623,  court  and  church  organist 
at  Warsaw  in  1624,  and  in  1628  was  organist 
at  Sant'  Agata  and  maestro  of  the  cathedral  at 
Cremona.  In  1639  he  resimied  the  office  at 
Bergamo,  and  in  1640  was  maestro  and  organist 
of  the  cathedral  there.     He  belonged  to  the 
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Bologneae  academy  of  the  <  FUomuai,'  and  in 
1652  was  once  more  maestro  and  organist  of 
the  cathedral  at  Cremona.  At  one  time,  before 
1680,  he  held  a  oourt  appointment  at  Florence. 
His  works  are  interesting  as  early  specimens  of 
the  use  of  voioes  and  instruments  in  combina- 
tion.    They  are : — 

OuiMiiia4ii0rstrMnmitl,UKL    ▼•ntos.  ISIB. 
llMlripdI«ta]tremwidi««Mwirtato»14L    " 


MftdrlfBtofcU  a  S,  Ub.  1,  op.  4.    Ycniia.  104. 
IbdzlfkU  a  44  Toel.  Ub.  1.  opL  B.    Vmle^  IflM. 
]foC«ttte8oiiatecoimrtafei.aS4Toal,  Ub.l.opia    V«ilM,l8il 
Sattro.  «  Contea,  dialorx    Yoiloa.  leV. 
OonovrUtplrltiiall.«t&,aMvoel.  UbiL    Vanlfls.  160. 
Caiuonl.ov««  Sonata  eonoMtato  par  ehlMa^llfawl^opL  IS.    TanlM^ 
107. 
Cortte  pnelpitaio  at  altri  OagrldJ.  cIcl.  Ub.  %  opL  1&    TmIm, 


itl.a»>ia 


vMHwiu  lA  manars  a  tr«^  op^  9.    Vantos.  lOa 
Ooneartodaelaoqnliito  .  .  .  Maaal,  lalml,  .  . 
YoDlea,  163S. 

Ptguo,  Salmi.  Motatll,  ale.,  a  M.  Ub.  S.  op.  11.    Yanlea.  1640. 
Arpa  OaTldlca  .  .  .  Salmi  at  Maa»  ...  op.  M.    VanleOb  16481 


JUTS  iMiTiawK  .  .  .  OKuni  •«  jbw       .  .  .  oyk  >«.      .  w. 
CaaaoDl  da  aaonara  a  3^  lib.  4,  op.  17.    Vonlea,  lOl. 
SymlotMflaMeoae«rtatla»4,UKlbop.]       ~ 


klSL    YaDloa.  16BB. 


For  other  works  in  MS.,  see  the  Quellef^ 
Xexihm,  The  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Gam- 
bridge  and  the  Royal  Coll^  of  Music  contain 
a  comic  madrigal  for  three  Yoices,  '  NominatiYo, 
hie,  haeo,  hoc.*  M. 

MERULO,  Claudio,  or  Claudio  da  Gorrxo- 
oio,  organist  and  distinguished  teacher,  bom 
at  Oorreggio,  in  1533.^  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  after  competition  with  nine  other  candi- 
dates, he  took  his  place  at  the  second  organ  of 
St  Markka,  Venice.  This  early  success  points  to 
a  first-rate  education,  reoeiYed  probably  at  Venice 
itself,  but  possibly  at  Brescia,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  organist  in  the  preYious  year 
(Sept.  17,  1556).  Venice  was  rich  in  great 
musicians  at  the  time,  and  Olaudio's  duties 
would  bring  him  into  daily  intercourse  with 
Willaert,  Ciprian  de  Rore,  Zarlino,  A.  Gabrieli, 
Annibale  PadoYano,  and  Costanzo  Porta.  It 
is  delightful  to  be  carried  back*  to  a  May 
CYening  more  than  800  years  ago,  to  find 
Zarlino  waiting  on  the  Piazza  of  St  Mark  till 
Yespers  are  OYer,  that  he  may  present  <M. 
Claudio  Merulo  sosYissimo  organista  del  detto 
tempio'  to  Francesco  Viola,'  who  was  Yisiting 
Venice,  and  then  to  follow  them  all  to  the 
house  of  old  Adrian  Willaert,  kept  at  home  by 
the  gout,  yet  holding  a  grand  reception,  and 
ready  to  discuss  with  them  the  subjects  of 
Zarlino's  famous  book.  Claudio  satisfied  his 
employers  as  well  as  his  colleagues,  and  while 
they  increased  hia  salary  from  time  to  time,^ 
they  repeatedly  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
his  serYices,  and  their  anxiety  to  retain  them.^ 
He  became  first  organist  of  St  Mark's  in  1566, 
but  his  income  was  neYer  a  large  one,  and  it 
was  probably  for  this  reason  that  he  set  up  as 

1  Kntand  la  b^tlsmal  tagtrtar  of  B.  Qairlno  on  April  8  aa  md  of 
Antonio  and  OloTaoni  Xarlutti.  vhleh  waa  tha  trna  form  of  bla 

*  DtwtontiraHoia  HurmomUka  (Zarlino,  Y«nio«,  1871).   Sae  Intro- 
dnetlon. 
_*  ChapaliDMtar  to  tha  Daka  of  Fanaim,  and  aa  old  pnpU  of 


«  Oatalanl.  MamertedtOa  Vita  ,  .  .  dtO.  MenOo  (Milan.  Rleordl). 

*  Tbaj  had  laarat  a  laaaon  from  Jachot  da  Bnoa.  who,  harlnf 

appaalod  in  vain  for  aa  Inoreaaa  of  aalary,  van  off  from  St.  Mark'a 


rafeaaea  of  a  holiday,  aad  fooad  tha  Kmparor  f lad  anongh  to 
hfan  on  his  own  tormi. 


a  publisher  in  1566,*  and  twelre  yean  latv 
(in  his  forty -sixth  year)  as  a  composer  of 
motets  and  madrigals,^  neither  attempt  snooeed- 
ing  Yery  well,  or  lasting  more  than  three  yean. 
After  twenty-scYen  yeara'  senrice  Glaodio  left 
Venioe,  went  fint  to  Mantua,  and  thence  to 
Parma,  in  1584,  as  organist  of  the  Steocata,  er 
ducal  chapeL  Here  he  liYed  sixteen  yean,  wu 
knighted  by  the  Duke,  and  died  at  the  ags 
of  soYenty-one,  May  4,  1604.  The  following 
letter  was  written  at  the  time  by  one  of  his 
pupils  to  Sig.  Ferrante  Carli^ 

According  to  yoar  wish  I  iiend  ynu  nofine  parttcaknoT 
Big.  CUadio^sdeath.  OnSandaytlieSSUiof  April^.Muk'i 
Day,  after  playing  the  organ  ai  Vespers  in  the  Steccste. 
he  enjoyed  an  evening  walk  before  gning  home.  In  the 
night  he  was  aroused  by  a  pain  in  his  riglit  side,  succeeded 
by  great  ftover  and  violent  sickness.  The  fever  otmtiBasd 
from  day  to  dav,  giving  him  no  rest  even  for  a  Av 
minutes.  The  doctors,  Sig.  Gemidoie  and  Gersti,  Ui 
son-in-law,  after  using  many  remedies  with  little  or  no 
success,  detennined  u  last  to  give  him  a  medicine  wttk 
strong  ingredients— rhubarb,  etc  Thi«i  was  on  Snndsy, 
May  Snd.  When  the  poor  old  man'had  taken  the  dnngM 
he  cried  out^  *  Alas  I  how  craellv  these  doctors  tavf 
treated  me' ;  for  they  had  given  him  to  understand il 
was  merely  a  syrup.  The  effect  wss  so  severe  thatbi 
died  Just  as  the  clock  struck  U  on  the  4th  of  May.  Tin 
Duke  arranged  the  ftineral,  and  had  him  crowned  vitt 
lanreland  ivy,  these  marks  of  respectgivinggreat  consols' 
tion  to  alL  He  was  dressed  as  a  Oapuchin  monk^  mwie 
books  were  placed  on  his  coffin,  at  each  corner  of  wUek 
one  of  his  scholars,  clothed  in  black,  held  a  lightod 
candle.  They  were  D.  Chris.  Bora,  M.  Ant.  BertueUi. 
M.  And.  Salati,  the  fourth  scarcely  venturing  to  add 
his  name,  for  he  had  only  been  under  the  good  md  nan^ 
care  for  a  month,  thanks  first  to  his  own  gentleness  sad 
kindness,  and  next  to  that  of  our  Sig.  Chrutophero,  wlio 
introduced  me  and  entered  me  at  8.  Glaodio's  greik 
schooL  . . .  llie  Monday  following.  May  10th,  the  servlos 
took  place  in  the  Oathedrsl,  when  he  was  burled  next  to 
Cipriano  [Rore],  near  the  altar  of  8.  Agatha.  .  .  .  W« 
sang  the  mass  with  double  choir,  one  placed  near  titf 
organ,  the  other  on  the  opposite  side.  .  .  . 
Tour  affectionate  servant, 

Albsamdbo  yoLrn» 

Pabma,  May  14, 1604. 

As  for  Cl&udio's  organ  Toccatas  and  Bioff- 
oari,'  given  to  the  world  late  in  life,  many 
published  posthumously,  we  do  not  think  the 
compoeer's  greatness  is  to  be  gauged  by  them  at 
all.  They  cannot  bring  back  to  us  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  his  playing,  which  could  fascinate 
the  most  orthodox  musicians,  and  attract 
students  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  North  of  Europe.  As  a  faint  resemblance 
of  the  living  man  (perhaps  the  little  organ  at 
Parma  on  which  he  played  oould  recall  him  to 
us  as  strongly)  these  organ  pieces  are  very 

«  Editing  nadrlnls  hj  Verdclot,  and.  m  a  partnar  with  Vn*^ 
a  Mi  of  th0  Mtme  by  Porta.  Bctanlo  only  joined  blm  for  a  won 
tlm«,  parbaps  owing  to  an  nnexpeetad  preMura  of  work  at  Bt. 
Mark'a  by  tbo  rvlgnaUon  of  tbe  otbar  ocpuiJat  aad  dalair  <a  ■£ 
pointing  aaothar.  Claodlo  pubUabod  oua  aat  of  madrl^  («  *' " 
nla  own.  . 

7  BotwwQ  1878  aad  1861.  GanUne  printed  in  1878  two  b«ito  « 
Saoaa  GanUoDaa  (a  8)  aad  In  1879  and  1890  mpeetlvaly  two  booktof 
madrlgalt  (a  4  and  a  8).  Tbe  first  and  second  books  of  nfA^ 
la  6)  ware  not  printed  tin  1868  and  18S9  reapeetlTely.  Tbe  tUH 
book  of  aaoteU  was  not  pabUabed  till  1606.  after  tbe  eompov* 
death.  A  flzvt  book  of  four  masses  appeared  In  IBTSand 'eacfttvf 
Coiioenianm  8-16.  lib.  I'lulBM.  To  tbe  tbtIoiis  eoUeetioDs  C>siM>f 
did  not  oontrlbnte  mneb  UU  late  in  Itle.  Two  nmssas  (a  8  mhI  •  » 
and  litanies  (a  8),  pnblished  some  yesrs  aftsr  hia  death.  soovM" 
tbe  llat  of  bU  v(«al  works.  .^ 

«  G.  Ttraboschl.  BUUeiarm  JfwIsfMss.  torn.  t1.  pt  L  (M odens.  rm 

•  'Canioni  d'  intavolatara,'  ete.  lib.  1.  1868:  lib.  i.  1608:  Vl^ 
1611.  'Bloeroart  d'  InUvolatura,'  etc  lib.  1. 1867 :  lib.  8. 1807;  Ub 
8.  160&  •  Mease  d' InUroUtam  d'oigano.'  llv.  It.  isea  ■-'-''^ 
d'  InUvoUtvra.'  ete.  Ub.  1. 1886;  Ub.  8, 1604. 
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welcome.  They  compare  fayom^bly  with  other 
works  of  the  period.  As  historicatl  examples 
they  are  also  valuable.  In  them  we  have 
clamicAl  instromental  music  quite  distinct  irom 
▼ocal,  we  have  again  chord-  as  distinct  from 
part-writing,  the  greatest  result  the  organists 
had  achieved  and  the  ultimate  death-blow  to 
the  modal  system.  Claudio  lived  close  on  the 
borders  of  the  new  tonality.  In  his  composi- 
tions he  does  not  abandon  himself  to  it,  but  he 
no  doubt  went  much  further  in  his  playing 
than  on  paper,  and  had  he  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  Friascobaldi's  bold  and  apparently  sudden 
adoption  of  the  tonal  system  would  not  perhaps 
have  come  upon  him  unawares.  [Six  vocal  pieces 
are  in  Torchi's  L'ArU  MunccUe  in  Italia^  voL  i., 
and  four  toccatas  in  vol.  iii.  See  full  list  of 
extasit  works  in  the  QtielleTi-Lexikon,']  J.  R.  s.-B. 

MESSA  DI  VOCE.  The  art  of  swelling  out 
and  diminishing  the  tone  on  a  long-held  note 
in  singing.     See  Sinoinq. 

MESSAGER,  Andr^  Charles  Prosper, 
was  bom  at  Montlu9on  (France),  Dec.  80,  1858. 
He  studied  music  for  some  time  at  the  ^Scole 
Niedermeyer  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  worked 
at  harmony  and  composition  under  CamUle 
Saint-Saens.  In  1876  he  won  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Sod^t^  des  Compositeurs  for  a  symphony 
in  four  movements,  which  was  performed  the 
flame  year  at  the  Ch&telet  Concerts  under  the 
direction  of  Edouard  Colonne.  He  also  carried 
off  the  second  Premier  Prix  at  the  Conoours  de 
la  Yille  de  Paris  with  a  cantata  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  entitled  '  Prom^th^  enchain^.' 

M.  Messager's  first  effort  as  a  writer  for  the 
stage  was  in  connection  with  an  unfinished 
comic  opera  by  Firmin  Bemicat,  '  Fran9ois  les 
Bas-bleus,'  which  he  completed,  on  the  com- 
poser's death,  for  production  at  the  Folies- 
Dramatiques  on  Nov.  8,  1888.  Two  years 
later,  at  the  same  theatre,  was  brought  out  his 
three-act  operetta,  *La  Fauvette  du  Temple,' 
which  was  favourably  received.  His  first  real 
success,  however,  was  '  La  B^maise,'  a  three- 
act  operetta  given  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens  in 
Deo.  1885,  and  in  the  following  October  mounted 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  London, 
where,  with  Miss  Florence  St.  John  and  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  in  the  principal  parts,  it  achieved 
a  lengthy  run.  To  tunefulness  was  added  a 
refinement  and  musicianship  quite  unusual  in 
works  of  this  class.  It  was  followed  in  succes- 
sive years  by  'Les  deux  Pigeons,'  a  three-act 
hallet  (Op^,  and  Covent  Garden,  June  21, 
1906),  <Le  Bourgeois  de  Calais,'  a  three -act 
operetta  (Folies-Dramatiques),  '  Isoline,'  a  fairy 
spectacle  ^Renaissance),  *  Le  Mari  de  la  Reine,' 
a  three-act  operetta  (Bouffes-Parisiens),  and  *  La 
Basoche,'  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  produced 
at  the  Op^-Comique  on  May  80, 1890. 

The  opera  last  named  marked  a  turning-point 
in  M.  Messager's  career.  It  was  recognised  as 
aiming  at  a  higher  standard ;  and,  despite  a 


certain  lack  of  originality  (which  the  Parisian 
critics  have  invariably  pointed  out  in  their 
countxyman's  music),  was  warmly  welcomed  as 
a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  serious  and  often 
heavy  works  that  had  too  long  monopolised 
the  active  repertory  of  the  Op^ra-Comique.  An 
English  version  of  *  La  Basoche,'  written  by  Sir 
Aygustus  Harris  and  Eugene  Oudin,  was 
mounted  in  London  by  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera  (now  the  Palace  Theatre 
of  Varieties),  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  on  Nov.  8, 
1891,  with  Miss  Esther  Palliser,  Mr.  Ben 
Davies,  and  Mr.  David  Bispham  (then  a 
dibutawt)  in  the  principal  parts.  It  met  with 
considerable  success,  and  established  its  com- 
poser's reputation  in  the  British  metropolis 
as  a  musician  of  ability,  imagination,  and 
resource. 

His  next  important  work  was  a  eornddis^ 
lyriqus  on  a  Japanese  subject  <  Madame  Chry- 
santh^me,'  founded  upon  Pierre  Loti's  novel  of 
the  same  name,  and  performed  at  the  Th^Htre- 
Lyrique  (Renaissance)  for  its  inauguration  on 
Jan.  80,1898.  This  ambitious  score  wss  greatly 
admired  for  its  '  tasteful  and  elegant  orchestra- 
tion, the  limpid  clearness  of  its  enaanble,  and 
the  rare  delicacy  of  its  harmonies.'  At  the 
same  tune,  it  left  to  be  desired,  *  even  at  the 
cost  of  less  perfection  of  form,  a  higher  degree 
of  solidity,  a  little  more  individuality ;  in  a  word, 
greater  freshness,  novelty,  and  individuality  of 
melodic  inspiration.'  In  the  same  year  the 
same  industrious  pen  gave  forth  a  four-act  ballet 
entitled  *  Scaramouche,'and  a  three-actoperetta, 
*  Miss  Dollar,'  both  produced  at  the  Nouveau 
Th^tre.  On  July  8,  1894,  his  three-act 
comic  opera,  *  Mirette,'  specially  written  for  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  London,  was  brought  out  there 
with  fair  success.  Next  came  '  Le  Chevalier 
d'Harmental'  (Opera  -  Comique,  1895),  *  Le 
Chevalier  aux  Fleurs,'  ballet  fTh^tre  Marigny, 
1896V  *  Les  Petites  Michus '  (Bouffes-Parisiens, 
1897),  *V^nique'  (Bouffes-Parisiens,  1898), 
'  Une  Aventure  de  la  Guimart,'  ballet  (Op^ra- 
Comique,  1900),  and  *  Les  Dragons  de  I'lmp^ra- 
trice '  (Vari^t^s,  1905).  Of  these  *  V^nique ' 
and  '  Les  Petites  Michus '  were  both  transferred 
to  the  London  stage  with  remarkable  success, 
while  the  former  was  also  given  in  America 
during  the  winter  of  1905. 

M.  Messager  was  for  several  years  one  of  the 
conductors  of  the  Paris  Op^ra-Comique.  He 
was  appointed  joint  '  direoteur  de  la  Musique ' 
with  Albert  Carr^,  and  '  Directeur  General '  in 
1898.  He  has  filled  the  post  of  'Artistic 
Director '  at  the  Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
since  1901.  h.  k. 

MESSIAH.  Oratorio  by  Handel;  libretto 
from  Holy  Scripture  by  Charles  Jennens.  Com- 
position commenced  August  22,  1741  ;  first  part 
completed  August  28  ;  second  part,  Sept.  6  ; 
third  part,  Sept.  12 ;  instrumentation,  etc., 
filled  in,  Sept.  14  ;— in  all  twenty-four  days 
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only.  First  performed  (during  Handera  sojourn 
in  Ireland)  in  the  Mnsic  Hall,  Fishamble  Street, 
Dublin,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  reliev- 
ing Prisoners,  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  and 
Mercer's  Hospital,  April  13,  1742.  The 
principal  singers  were  Signora  Avolio,  Mrs. 
Gibber,  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  cathedral 
choir ;  principal  yiolin,  Dubouig ;  organist, 
MacUdne.  ^rst  performed  in  England  at 
Govent  Garden  Theatre,  March  23,  1748.  Per- 
formed annually,  1750-58,  in  the  Ghapel  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  for  the  benefit  of  the 
charity.  It  was  the  last  oratorio  given  by 
Handel,  viz.  on  April  6,  1759,  eight  days  only 
before  his  death.  After  the  original  perform- 
ance Handel  revised  and  re-wrote  much  of  the 
work,  which  was  published  in  1767.  In  1789 
Mozart  composed  his  additional  accompani- 
ments to  it,  so  admirably  executed  as  to  have 
received  almost  universal  aoceptanoe,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  nearly  an  integral  part  of  the 
composition.  [Robert  Franz  made  new  addi- 
tional accompaniments  (see  Monthly  Mtuical 
Record  and  Musical  Times  for  1891),  and  both 
his  and  Mozart's  additions  were  used  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1885,  where  Richter 
got  rid  of  many  of  the  vulgarisms  that  had 
crept  into  the  work  by  evil  traditions.  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  established  the  excellent 
custom  of  giving  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  Handel  wrote  it.  See  his  Gresham  Lectures 
of  February  1899,  and  the  Musical  Times  of 
the  same  year,  p.  170,  where  the  adaptations 
firom  Handel's  own  Italian  duets  are  discussed.] 
No  musical  work  has  had  such  long,  continuous, 
and  enduring  popularity  as  the  *  Messiah,'  nor 
has  any  other  so  materially  aided  the  cause  of 
charity.  Much  of  the  veneration  with  which 
it  is  regarded  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  subject, 
but  much  also  must  be  attributed  to  the 
splendid  music,  some  of  which — the  stirring 
'Glory  to  God,'  the  stupendous  'Hallelujah,' 
and  iJie  magnificent  'Amen' — is  'not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time.'  The  published  editions 
of  the  oratorio,  in  various  forms,  are  exceedingly 
numerous ;  among  the  most  interesting  being 
the  facsimile  of  the  original  holograph  score 
(now  in  the  music  library  at  Buckingham 
Palace)  in  photo-lithography,  published  by  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1868  ;  and  the 
more  accurate  facsimile  issued  as  part  of  the 
complete  German  Handel  Society's  edition.  [A 
critical  edition  by  Professor  Prout  was  issued  in 
1902,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  performance  was 
given  in  the  Queen's  Hall  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  edition.  On  the  discovery  of  Handel's 
own  wind  parts  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  a 
performance  was  given  in  King's  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  in  1894,  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced.] Many  historical  and  descriptive  pam- 
phlets, analyses  of  the  work,  etc.,  have  been 
issued  at  various  times.  [Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  some  of  these ;  in  addition  we  may 


nfw  to  Cusins's  BdiuUTs  'Messiah'  (1874X  Dr. 
J.  C.  CulyincV*s HandeVs  'Messiah*  (1891),  and 
the  Musical  Times  for  1902,  pp.  713  if.]  w.  h.  h. 

MESSIDOR.  Lyric  drama  m  four  acts  ;  text 
by  fimile  Zola,  music  by  Alfred  Brunesn. 
Produced  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  Paris,  Feb.  19, 
1897. 

MESTO,  'sadly';  a  term  used  twice  by 
Beethoven,  in  the  pianoforte  sonata,  op.  10, 
No.  8,  and  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  string 
Quartet,  op.  59,  No.  1.  The  slow  movement  of 
the  first  of  these  is  called  Largo  e  mesto,  and  of 
the  second  Adagio  molto  e  mesto.  It  is  also 
used  by  Chopin  in  the  Mazurkas,  op.  33,  Nos. 
1  and  4.  M. 

M£STRINO,  NiccoLO,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, bom  in  Milan,  1748  ;  died  in  Paria, 
Sept.  1790.  Having  begun  life  as  a  street 
player,  he  entered  the  service  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  and  later  that  of  Count  Erdody  in 
Hungary.  Undeigoing  imprisonment  for  some 
foolieii  prank,  he  occupied  the  period  of  his 
confinement  by  perfecting  his  technique.  Went 
to  Paris  in  1786,  and  performed  with  marked 
success  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels.  Became  an 
established  teacher  in  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  Italian  Opera  orchestra  in  1789. 
Compositions :  Twelve  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra ;  duos  for  two  violins ;  sonatas  for 
violin  and  bass ;  and  studies  for  the  violin 
alone.  (A.  M.  Clarke's  Biog.  Diet,  o/Fid^OerSy 
London,  1896.)  s.  h-a. 

METAMORPHOSIS  is  the  modification  of 
a  musical  figure  or  idea,  made  with  the  view 
of  putting  it  in  a  new  light,  or  adapting  it  to 
changed  conditions.  In  the  later  stages  of  the 
development  of  abstract  music,  composers  have 
concentrated  a  great  deal  of  energy  on  devising 
new  ways  of  enhancing  the  intellectual  interest 
of  their  works — as  by  making  the  continuity  of 
the  component  sections  more  close,  and  giving 
a  new  aspect  to  the  relationship  of  various  move- 
ments, or  distinct  portions  of  single  movements ; 
and  most  of  these  are  based  upon  some  variation 
or  modification  of  a  well-defined  melodic  or 
rhythmic  figure.  Such  devices  can  be  found 
occasionally  in  the  early  stages  of  modem  in- 
strumental music,  as  in  J.  S.  Bach ;  and  an 
example  from  Mozart,  in  which  he  welds  to- 
gether a  Minuet  and  Trio,  is  quoted  in 
the  article  Form,  vol.  ii.  p.  87 b,  Beethoven 
was  the  first  to  make  any  very  conspicuous 
use  of  them,  and  they  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  'working  out'  portion  of  the 
movements  of  his  sonatas  and  symphonies. 
A  very  striking  example  is  quoted  in  the  article 
Working  out.  The  device  is  to  be  met  with 
also  in  other  situations,  as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  where  the  well-known 
figure  (a)  at  the  outset  becomes  (b)  in   the 
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contrasting  key.     Berlioz  makes  ingenious  and 
characteristic  use  of  the  device  in  his '  Symphonic 
Fantastique,'  in  his  treatment  of  what  he  calls 
the  *  id^  fixe. '    Liszt  also  makes  it  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  his  experiments  in  programme  music 
Wagner  makes  more  elaborate  use  of  it  than 
any  one  else  in  his  great  music  dramas,  and 
constantly  transforms  the  character  of  his  Leit- 
motiven  in  conformity  with  the  varying  nature 
of  the  situations.      See  also  Leitmotif  and 
Working  out.     [Brahms  uses  the  device  less 
frequently,  but  not  less  skilfully,  than  some  of 
his  contemporaries.      In  the  pianoforte  sonata 
in  ¥t  minor,  op.  2,  the  theme  of  the  slow  move- 
ment is  presented  in  a  transformed  shape  for 
that  of  the  scherzo,  and  in  the  second  symphony 
in  D,  op.  73,  the  intermezzo  in  triple  time  is 
interrupted  by  a  presto  in  2-4  time,  built  on  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  same  theme.]      o.  H.  H.  p. 
METASTASIO,  Piktro  Antonio  Dombnico 
BoNAVENTURA,  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  son  of 
Trapossi,  of  Assisi,  a  papal  soldier,  was  bom  in 
Some,  Jan.  3,  1698.    As  a  child  he  showed  an 
astonishing  power  of  improvisation,  which  so 
ttrack  Gravina,  that,  with  his  parents'  consent, 
he  took  him  into  his  family,  had  him  educated, 
and  changed  his  name.^     He  was  studying  the 
classics,  and  engaged  in  translating  the  Iliad 
into  Italian  verse,  when  his  benefactor  died 
suddenly — a  loss  he  felt  deeply,  although  he 
was  eventually  consoled  by  the  attachment  of 
Maria  Bolgarini  the  singer.     In  the  meantime 
lus  fame  had  reached  Vienna,  and,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Apostolo  Zeno,  the  late  court  poet, 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  offered  him  that  post. 
He  arrived  in  Vienna  in  1730,  and  remained 
there  till  his  death,  April  12,  1782,  living  with 
his  friend  Martines  in  the  *Michaeler  Haus.' 
Henceforth  he  furnished  the  principal  attraction 
at  the  private  festivals  of  the  Court,  composing 
verses  to  be  recited  or  sung  by  the  young  Arch- 
duchesses, set  to  music  in  the  latter  case  by  the 
Court  composers,  Beutter,  Predieri,  Caldara,  or 
Bonno.    Metastasio  was  also  musical ;  he  played 
the  harpsichord,  sang  ('come  un  serafino,'  as  he 
used  to  say)  and  composed.^    He  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  the  originator  of  a  real  improvement 
in  the  musical  drama,  though  long  since  super- 
seded.    His  popularity  as  a  dramatic  poet  was 
groat ;  the  charm,  grace,  melody,  and  sweetness 
of  his  verse  induced  the  composers  to  overlook 
the  absence  of  contrast  and  strong  passion ;  and 
in  consequence  some  of  his  libretti  have  been 
set  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  times.     See  the 
Kiv.  Mus.  rial.  voL  xi.  p.  228. 

Mozart's  *  Clemenza  di  Tito '  is  the  solitary 
example  of  Metastasio's  dramas  to  be  seen  on 
the  boards  at  the  present  day.  His  poems  in- 
clude twenty-nine  dramas,  eight  oratorios,  thirty- 
nine  pifcces  de  circonstance,  nearly  fifty  cantatas 
iffid  scenas;  elegies,  idyls,  sonnets,  canzonas, 

' '^'**-^nrin.'-  tTifwrnrntTt  or  tniuitloD.  la  a  pUjon  T»p*ari. 
*  OhvI  ol  VleoM  published  hii '  XXX VI  Cuuoni  •  Soto  tre  rod.* 


sestines,  terzines,  etc,  published  in  nearly  fifty 
different  editions.^  His  portrait  has  often  been 
engraved ;  that  by  Mansfield  and  Heath  after 
Steiner  is  the  best.  Bumey  describes  his  ap- 
pearance in  1772  in  enthusiastic  terms.  ^  There 
are  also  busts  and  medallions  of  him.  He  was 
buried  in  a  vault  in  the  Michaeler  church,  and 
in  1855  an  amateur  named  Galvagni  placed  a 
marble  monument  to  his  memory  (by  Luccardi) 
in  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing lines  by  the  Abb^  Guide  Ferrari  : — 

Dat  patriam  Assisinin,  nomen  Roma,  Austria  famam, 
Flaosum  orbis,  tumulum  haec  urna  Metastasio. 

Chronological  List  of  Metastasio's  Secular  Dra- 
mas, with  the  chief  composers  and  dates  of 
production. 


L»  Clamanm  dl  Tito. 
1784;  Leo,  1785;  ~ 


Cald«r». 
1737; 


DMurav  Bbkmuilcicut.ta^  HurlJTM; 

1743;  Hmm*,  J 748  J:  J^uim<dU. 
J 7*5;  Biruno,  17M;  Piopinnl, 
17lj!7;  K^i»l9ch,  17W;  Pnl-J^^Uo, 
l^V^;  F*nrH  IJHICI.  Mer^l^stU. 

Blfi««.   ti^-pmm^  l^t'X  \  Lf-fs  1787. 
BlroK    VlDcl.  1731:  n   .      i   ^28; 

Rah«.  173:t£  Plnrii 
CaUiufl   \a   VticwL.      '-  Sf7; 

%,*<>  ui(]    JiAjut,   1".     .  on, 

l7<Ui  J>^lUlQ#Jlll,  lT4y:  riiironl, 

1770. 
kio.     Anlatta.  1728;    Porpotm, 

1729;  Handel,  1781:  Jommelli, 

1749 :  Haoe,  1766 ;  Orsan.  1766 ; 

Glnck.  1768;  MervMluite.  1896. 
Semlmnlde.    Vinci.  17S9:  Por- 

potm.  1798 :  HaMe.  1747 ;  Oloek. 

1748;  Meyerbeer.  ISia 
AkMuadroneU' Indie.  Leo.  1737; 

Vind«  1780 ;  Handel  ai  ('  Poro '). 

1781 :  Haaee  (aa  'Cleoflde').  1731 ; 

Glnek.  1746 ;  Piodnnl.  1768  and 

1774. 
ArtaaerM.     Vlnel,  1780;  Haaee. 

1740;  Leo.  1740:  Glock.  1741; 

Oalnppi.    1749;   O.    SearUtU. 

1768:  forty  Mttinga  In  all. 
Demetrlo.  Caldara,  17S1 ;  HaMe, 

1788;    Glnek   (ai   'Cleonlce'), 

1742. 
Adriano  In  Slrla.   Caldara,  1789 ; 

Haaee,  17B2 ;  twenty-dz  eettinge 

inalL 
laelplle.  Porpora.  1788 ;  F.Conti, 

1782. 
Ollmpiade.     Caldara,  1788;  Per* 

(oleal.  1786 ;  Leo.  1740 ;  Wa<en- 

a«U.  1748;  Haaee.  1786;  Oaae- 

mann.  1764  :   Jommelli.  1766 ; 

Piocinni,  1701  and  1771. 
Demof oonte.  Caldara,  17:0 ;  Leo. 

1741 ;  Glock.  1748 ;  Haaee.  1748 ; 

Piocinni,  1768 ;  Faialello,  1778. 

Sacred  Dramas  or  Oratorios,  performed  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel,  Vienna,  in  Passion  week. 

La  Paaalone.  etc.    Caldara,  1780.  I  La  Betnlla  liberata.     Itouttcr, 
Bant' Elena.    Caldara,  1781.  1784. 

LaMorted'AbeL  Caldara.  1789.     Gioas.  BA  dl  Oinda.      Bcntter. 
Glaaeppe  rloonoadoto.     Poreile,      1786. 
1731  llaaoco.    Predieri.  1740. 

One  drama,  '  Per  la  Fest  di  S.  Natale,'  com- 
posed by  G.  Gostanza,  was  performed  at  Rome, 
1727,  in  a  theatre  with  scenery  and  action,  c.  f.  p. 

METHFESSEL,  Albert  Gottlieb,  bom 
Oct  6,  1786,  at  Stadt  Ilm,  in  Thuringia,  be- 
came Kammermusikus  at  Rudolstadt,  1810,  and 
was  Hofcapellmeister  in  Brunswick  in  1832-42. 

s  VoL  i.  of  Open  rfW  Btgnor  Abbat0  Ftttro  M€tattatio.  aerenteen 
■maU  vola.  19mo  (Nice.  1786).  oontaina  a  life  by  Criatini.  A  aeleo- 
tion  of  hia  poema  waa  pobliahed  In  Farla  a804)  with  the  tlUe  Pmultri 
M  Jfttattatio.    Barney  wrote  hia  Mmudn  (London.  1796). 

4  <  For  that  time  of  life  [be  waa  about  aeTenty-foorl  he  ia  the 
handeomeat  man  I  ever  b^eld.  There  are  painted  on  hia  counte- 
nance all  the  gcniua,  goodneaa,  propriety,  benevolence,  and  rectitude 
which  oonatantly  eharaeteriae  hia  writlnga.  I  eonld  not  keep  my 
eyea  off  hia  face,  it  waa  ao  pleaalug  and  worthy  of  oontemplatlon.'— 
Pr*$mt  atat€«(fMH$teine*rman9,  i.  99& 


WacenaeU,  1746:  Gluck,  1781; 

G.  Scarlatti,  1700 ;  llocart,  1791. 
Aehllle  in  Seira    Caldara.  1786; 

Jommelli,  1748;  Haaae.  17B8. 
drorieonoeduto.  Scarlatti,  1719; 

Leu.  1797;  Caldara,  1786;  Jom- 

meUl,  1744 ;  Haaae,  1761. 
Temiatode^  Pocpora.  174S;  Pulnl, 

1888. 
Zenobia.    Pivdiari,  1749 ;  Haaae. 

1788. 
Antlgona    Haaae,  1748;  Gluck. 

1764. 
Ipermoatra.  Haaae.  1744  and  1781; 

Oluok.  1742;  JommelU,  1762. 
AttiUo  Begolo.  Haaae.  17S0 ;  Jom- 

meUl.  178SL 
n  Ri  Paatore.  Bonno,  1761 ;  Sartl. 

1768 ;  Ha«e,  1766 ;  Glnek,  1766 ; 

Monrt.1778. 
L'  Eroe   Cineae.      Bonno,   1789 ; 

Haaae,  1783;  Gluok.  1764;  Sae- 

ehinl,  1771 ;  Cimaroaa.  1788. 
L'laoladiaabiUta.    Bonno.  1754; 

G.  ScarUtti,  1787;  Jommelli, 

1788;  Haydn.  1779;  Spontinl, 

179& 
Kittetl.    JommeUl.  1788:  Haaae. 

1789;    Sartl.    1765;    Saochinl. 

1774. 
Alddeal  BiTia  Haaae.  1780;  Pal- 

alello.  1779. 
n  Trionfo  di  Clelia.  Gluck.  1780; 

Haaae,  1788. 
TeUde.    Gluck.  1760. 
Eferia.    Haaae.  1764. 
Romolo  ed  Brailia.    Haaae,  1765. 
II  Paniaaao  ounfuao.  Gluck.  1765. 
II  Trionfo  d'Amore.    Gaaamaun, 

1766. 
Partanope.    Haaae.  1767. 
n  Buggiero.'oTTero  L'  eroieagrati- 

tudlne.    Haaae,  1771. 
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He  pnbliBhed  a  large  number  of  songs  of  a 
popular  type,  and  part-songs  for  male  Toices ; 
some  of  his  productions,  as  for  instance, 
'  Krieger's  Abeohied/  '  Bheinweinlied '  and 
'  Deutscher  Ehrenpreis,'  are  still  popular  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  are  included  in  most  of  the 
collections.  He  wrote  an  opera,  'Der  Prinz 
yon  Basra '  and  an  oratorio  '  Das  befreite  Jeru- 
salem.'    Methfessel  died  March  23,  1869.     M. 

METRE,  the  rhythmic  element  of  Song,  as 
exemplified  in  Music  in  the  structure  of 
melodious  phrases — ^in  Poetiy  in  that  of  regular 
yerses. 

As  the  rhythm  of  Poetry  is  measured  by 
syllables  and  feet,  so  is  that  of  Music  by  beats 
and  bars.  The  two  systems,  notwithstanding 
their  apparent  difference,  may  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  interchangeable,  since  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  express  the  swing  of  a  melody 
in  dactyls  and  spondees,  or  the  scansion  of  a 
yerse  in  crotchets  and  quayers.  Upon  this 
coincidence  Music  and  Poetiy  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  the  intimacy  of  their 
mutual  relations ;  and,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  these  relations  influence  pure  instrumental 
composition  no  less  forcibly  than  yocal  music  ; 
the  themes  of  a  sonata  being  as  easily  reducible 
to  metrical  feet  as  those  of  an  opera.  Themes 
which  are  not  so  reducible — ^in  other  words, 
melodies  which  exhibit  no  rhythmic  correspond- 
ence with  any  imaginable  kind  of  poetical  yerse 
— ^may,  indeed,  be  safely  assumed  to  be  bad 
ones.  We  shall  most  readily  make  this  position 
intelligible  by  considering  the  syllables  and 
feet  which  form  the  basis  of  poetical  metre, 
and  then  showing  their  application  to  the 
phrases  of  a  regularly  oonstnicted  melody. 

Syllables  are  of  three  kinds  ;  long  (-),  short 
(J),  and  common  (-w).  One  long  syUable  is 
reckoned  as  the  equiyalent  of  two  short  ones. 
A  common  syllable  may  be  treated  either  as 
long  or  short  at  pleasure.  In  Classical  Pro- 
sody the  length  or  shortness  of  syllables  is 
determined  by  the  laws  of  quantity.  In  modem 
Poetry  it  is  dependent  upon  accent  or  stress  ;  all 
accented  syllables  being  considered  long,  and 
aU  unaccented  ones  short,  whateyer  may  be  the 
quantity  of  their  respectiye  yowels.  This 
distinction  is  of  great  importance  to  the  com- 
poser ;  for  poetry  regulated  by  quantity  has 
yery  little  affinity  with  the  sister  art  The 
association  of  what  we  now  call  tune,  with 
Sapphics  or  Elegiacs,  would  probably  be  im- 
practicable. But  the  regular  cadence  of  English 
or  Italian  yerses,  in  which  the  claims  of 
quantity  are  utterly  ignored,  seems  almost  to 
demand  it  as  a  necessity. 

The  union  of  two,  three,  or  four  syllables 

constitutes  a   foot.     Four  forms  only  of  the 

dissyllabic  foot  are  possible — 

Pyrrhio  •  .  .  v^  «^  I  lambuff  .  .  .  <^  — 
Bpondee     .       .       . 1  Trochee  (or  Choros)      ~v^ 

Of  trisyllabic  feet  there  are  eight  yarieties — 


IMxach 
Moloesos 
DMtyl 


BaochluB 


Aattbaeehini  (or 
FnOimteochlae) 

Amphibrachys  . 

AmphUnaoer  (or 
Gretic)    .       . 


Tetrssyllabic  feet — always  diyiaible  into  two 
dissyllabic  members — are  sixteen  in 


PraceleusmAticai    wi^«^w 

Diipondstti 

DiiambuB    .       .    u  —  cr  — 

Dltrocheiu  .-v/.w 

Choriambos 

Antispastus 

lonicuB  a  n^Jore     i-  —  o  s^ 

lonicua  a  minore     kj\j  — 


PiBon  primoa     •  —x^s^\^ 

Pnon  aecundus  .  w->«^«.» 

Pieon  tertlua      .  v^  v^  ->  w 

Pieon  qnartns    .  wv^w 

Spitritos  primos     v/ 

Bpitritua  aecundas —y^  —  ~- 

Bpitritua  tertdiis  —  ~  «^  — 

Bpitritua  qtiartna w 


Two  feet  usually  constitute  a  Metre  (or 
Dipodia),  But  in  Dactylic  Verse  each  foot  is 
regarded  as  a  complete  Metre  in  itself,  evoi 
when  the  characteristic  Dactyl  is  intermixed 
with  feet  of  some  other  kind.  Each  tetrasylhtfaic 
foot  is  also  treated,  by  reason  of  its  composite 
character,  as  an  entire  Metre. 

Verses  ^  are  classed  according  to  the  number 
of  Metres  they  contain  :  thus,  the  Monometer, 
Dimeter,  Trimeter,  Tetrameter,  Pentameter, 
and  Hexameter  contain  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  and  six  Metres,  respectively. 

When  all  the  Metres  are  perfect,  the  Verse 
is  called  Acatalectic  When  the  last  syllable  of 
the  last  foot  is  wanting,  it  is  Catalectic  When 
two  syllables  are  wanting,  or  an  entire  foot,  it 
is  Brachycatalectic.  When  a  superfluous  long 
syllable  is  added  on,  at  the  end  of  the  Verse,  it 
is  called  Hypercatalectic 

Most  Verses  are  marked,  in  or  near  the  middle, 
by  a  slight  pause  called  a  Ccesura^  which  must 
necessarily  fall,  either  on  a  monosyllable  or  on 
the  Isst  syllable  of  a  word,  as  in  the  well-known 
Alexandrine — 

[/TVI 

Which,  like  a  wounded  anake,  drags  ita  alow  length 
along; 

and  a  similar  peculiarity  is  observable  in  in- 
numerable well-constructed  melodies,  as  in  the 
Oiga  of  Oorelli's  Sonata  in  A — 


^e  flye  species  of  Verse  most  frequently  used 
are  the  Iambic,  the  Trochaic,  the  Spondaic,  the 
Anapaestic,  and  the  Dactylic,  each  of  which 
may  be  used  in  the  form  of  a  Dimeter,  Trimeter, 
or  Tetrameter,  either  Catalectic,  or  Acatalectic. 
But  no  kind  of  yerse  is  strictly  limited  to  feet 
of  one  particular  order.  We  constantly  find  an 
Iambus  substituted  for  a  Trochee,  or  a  Trochee 
for  a  Spondee.  In  Dactylic  Verse  especially, 
the  Spondee  is  of  yery  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  Trochee  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  like 
manner  the  phrasing  of  a  melody  may,  at  any 
moment,  be  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
subordinate  figure ;  though,  if  the  melody  be 

1  nroQchimt  thti  «rtiel«  ths  word  yetw  la  wad  In  Ita  atrtd 
aanaa.  aa  Indloatlnf  a  alogla  Una  of  Poatrjr.    In  eomi 
tha  word  ta  fraqoanUy  traated  aa  tha  aynonym  of  ■ 
atanaa  la  raally  a  aonUnatton  of  aarvml  ▼«■« 
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good,  the  new  feature  will  be  no  less  redacible 
to  rnle  than  the  origmal  one. 

The  variety  of  Metre  permissible  in  modem 
poetry  is  anlimited  ;  and  as  an  equal  amount 
of  freedom  is  claimed  in  the  rhythm  of  modem 
music,  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible  to  enu- 
merate even  a  tenth  part  of  the  different  forms 
now  in  common  use.  Nevertheless,  as  all  are 
constructed  upon  the  same  general  principle,  the 
student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
analysis  of  any  that  may  fall  nnder  his  notice. 
This  analysis  cannot  be  too  carefully  conducted. 
Its  importance  is  obvious  enough  where  words 
have  to  be  set  to  music ;  but  as  we  have  already 
intimated  it  is  equally  important  in  other 
cases  ;  for,  without  a  sound  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  poetical  metre,  it  is  not 
easy  to  invest  even  the  subject  of  a  ftigue  with 
the  freshness  and  individuality  which  so  plainly 
distinguish  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
from  writings  of  inferior  merit.  An  instrumental 
theme,  devoid  of  marked  rhythmic  character, 
is  never  really  effective.  Great  composers  seem 
to  have  felt  this  as  if  by  instinct ;  hence,  their 
sabjects  are  always  reducible  to  metrical  feet 
All  the  Metres  most  common  in  poetiy,  and 
others  innumerable,  have  been  used  by  them 
over  and  over  again,  sometimes  in  their 
strictest  form,  but  generally  with  greater 
variety  of  treatment  than  that  allowable  in 
verse,  and  with  a  more  frequent  employment  of 
the  various  tetrasyllabic  feet,  every  one  of  which 
fidls  into  its  proper  place  in  the  economy  of 
instrumental  music  We  do  not,  indeed,  always 
find  the  foot  and  the  bar  beginning  together. 
This  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  foot  b^ns 
with  a  long  syllable,  and  the  musical  pfajrase 
with  a  strong  accent.  But  in  aU  cases  the 
oorrespondence  between  the  two  modes  of 
measurement  is  uniform  and  exact ;  and  to  its 
aU-powerful  influence  many  a  famous  melody 
owes  half  its  charm.  We  cannot  carefully 
examine  any  reaUy  fine  composition,  without 
convincing  ourselves  of  the  troth  of  this  great 
law,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  examples  selected  from  works 
of  universally  acknowledged  merit. 

The  theme  of  the  Scherzo  in  Beethoven's  Sonala 
quasi  una  FarUasia  in  Oi  minor  (op.  27,  No.  2) 
is  in  Iambic  Dimeter  Acatalectic — ^the  'Long 
Metre '  of  English  Hymnologists : — 

■  I  ^    -  II  ^    -  I  .^    -n 

letc. 

The  Rondo  of  Mendelssohn's  pianoforte  con- 
certo in  G  minor  (op.  26)  also  begins  in  Iambic 
Dimeter ;  with  the  peculiarly  happy  use  of  a 
Paeon  quartus,  in  the  fourth,  and  several  subse- 
quent places : — 


Mozart's  Sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  in 
Bb,  starts  in  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic — 

II    -    w  I    -Oil 

:eto. 

The  well-known  subject  of  the  slow  movement 
in  Haydn's  '  Surprise  Symphony '  is  in  Spondaic 
Dimeter  Catalectic — 


-(-)ii 


I  etc. 


The  Theme  of  Weber's  Itando  brillcmte  in  Eb 
(op.  62)  is  in  Anapaestic  Tetrameter  Brachy- 
catalectic,  very  rigidly  maintained — 


The  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Symphony 
in  A  is  in  alternate  verses  of  Acatalectic  and 
Catalectic  Dactylic  Tetrameter,  with  a  Spondee 
in  each  of  the  even  places — 


^      w        II 


A  no  less  captivating  alternation  of  Amphi- 
maoers  and  Trochees  is  found  in  the  theme  of 
Mozart's  pianoforte  sonata  in  A — 

I-     ^    H  -   ^    -I  -      w  II 


It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  ad 
infinitum  ;  but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  show, 
on  no  mean  authority,  the  importance  of  a  sub- 
ject which,  though  too  often  neglected  as  a 
branch  of  musical  education,  will  well  repay  a 
little  diligent  study.  w.  s.  b. 

METRONOME  (Germ.  MetnyMm,  and  Takt- 
Tneaaer  ;  Fr.  MAronome.  From  the  Gr.  /t^pov, 
< a  measure,'  and  v6fMt^  'a  law').  An  instro- 
ment,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
composers  to  indicate  the  exact  |)ace  at  which 
they  wish  their  works  to  be  performed. 

The  great  masters  of  the  earlier  schools  left 
the  Tempi  of  their  compositions  entirely  to  the 
dieoretion  of  the  executant  In  doing  this 
they  incurred  no  risk  whatever  of  misconcep- 
tion ;  for  until  the  close  of  the  16th  century 
and  even  later,  the  composer  was  almost  always 
a  singer  in  the  choir  for  which  he  wrote  ;  and 
his  relations  with  his  fellow -choristers  were 
infinitely  closer  than  those  existing  between  a 
modem  composer  and  the  orchestra  under  his 
control.     But  the  change  of  style  introduced 
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hj  Claudio  Montererde,  added  to  the  impnlae 
given  to  instramental  music  and  vocal  muaic 
with  instrumental  accompaniments  after  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  changed  these 
relations  rery  materially.  The  invention  of  the 
Opera  brought  new  ideas  into  the  field.  The 
individuality  of  the  composer  began  gradually 
to  throw  the  characteristics  of  the  '  School '  into 
the  background ;  and  musicians,  no  longer 
guided  by  traditional  laws,  soon  became  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  giving  some  sort  of  direction 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  pieces  were  to 
be  sung  or  played.  Hence  arose  the  employ- 
ment of  such  words  as  Orave,  Allegro,  Adagio^ 
and  other  terms  of  like  import,  which  have 
remained  in  common  use  to  the  present  day. 
As  the  resources  of  modem  art  became  more 
fully  developed,  even  these  directions  were  found 
to  be  insufficient  for  their  intended  purpose.  A 
hundred  different  varieties  of  Allegro  were  pos- 
sible. How  was  it  possible  to  indicate  to  the 
performer  which  of  these  the  composer  intended 
him  to  adopt  f  The  number  of  technical  terms 
was  multiplied  indefinitely ;  but  it  was  clear 
that  none  were  sufficiently  explicit  to  remove 
the  difficulty ;  and  at  a  very  early  period  the 
use  of  the  Pendulum  was  suggested  as  the  only 
rational  means  of  solving  it. 

To  £tienne  Louli^  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
first  turned  this  idea  to  practical  account  In  a 
work  entitled  tl&mem  ou  principes  de  Jfunqiie, 
mis  dans  un  rumvd  ordre  (Paris,  1696,  Amster- 
dam, 1698)  he  describes  an  instrument,  called 
a  ChronoT/tUre,  formed  of  a  bullet  suspended  to 
a  cord,  and  provided  with  means  for  lengthen- 
ing or  shortening  the  latter  at  pleasure,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  seventy -two  different 
degrees  of  velocity.  This  was  a  good  beginning. 
Nevertheless,  the  machine  does  not  seem  to  have 
become  generally  known ;  for  in  many  curious 
treatises  of  later  date  we  find  vague  glimmerings 
of  similar  ideas  put  forth  in  apparent  ignorance 
of  Louli^'s  discovery.  Joseph  Sauveur — the 
inventor  of  the  word  *  Acoustics,'  and  the  author 
of  a  series  of  valuable  papers  on  Music  contri- 
buted to  the  M&moires  de  VAcadimie  between 
the  years  1700  and  1711 — is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed a  ChroTum^e  of  his  own.  In  1732  an 
article  on  a  species  of  Musical  Time-keeper  was 
contributed  to  the  M&nwires  des  Sciences  by 
Enbrayg.  Gabory  recommended  the  use  of  the 
Pendulum  in  his  Manuel  utile  et  eurieux  sur  la 
mesure  du  terns  (Paris,  1771).  John  Harrison's 
Description  concerning  such  a  machine  as  wUl 
afford  a  nice  and  trtte  m^ensuraiion  of  time  ;  as 
also  an  a/xount  of  the  Scale  of  Music  (London, 
1775)  serves  to  show  that  the  connection 
between  music  and  chronometry  was  not  un- 
noticed in  Elngland.  Davauz  wrote  an  article 
on  the  subject  for  the  Journal  3ncyclop4dique 
in  1784.  Not  long  afterwards,  Pelletier  made 
use  of  the  pendulum  in  a  way  sufficiently  in- 
genious to  call  forth  a  treatise  on  his  invention 


from  Abel  Buija  of  Berlin  in  1790.  In  ibm 
same  year  Breiticopf  k  Hartel  printed,  at  Leip- 
zig, Zioolf  geisUiche  prosaiaehe  QesSnge,  mU 
Besehreibung  eines  Taktmsssers,  by  J.  6.  Weiske. 
And  enough  was  done,  both  in  France  and  in 
Germany,  to  show  that  even  before  the  close 
of  the  18th  century,  the  matter  had  attracted 
no  small  amount  of  serious  attention. 

In  1818  Gottfried  Weber  advocated  the  use 
of  a  pendulum,  formed  of  a  small  bullet  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  string,  upon  which  the  neoessary 
divisions  were  marked  by  knots ;  the  whole 
being  so  contrived  that  it  could  be  carried  in 
the  pocket — a  far  more  simple  and  convenient 
arrangement  than  that  of  Louli^.*  New  plans 
were  proposed  by  G.  K  Stookel,  Zmeskall,  and 
other  musicians  of  reputation,  and  Beethoven 
is  known  to  have  discussed  them  with  interest. 
The  subject  excited  an  equal  amount  of  atten- 
tion in  England,  where  many  attempts  were 
made  to  produce  a  perfect  instrument  Dr. 
Crotch,  discarding  Louli^'s  cord,  used  in  place 
of  it  a  stiff  pendulum,  formed  of  a  long  thin 
strip  of  box -wood,  graduated  in  inches  and 
hung  upon  a  suitable  frame.  Another  mnsical 
time -keeper  invented  by  Henry  Smart  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Quarterly  Musical  Review  (voL 
iii.  London,  1821).  Both  are  now  obsolete ; 
but  the  writer  remembers  seeing  instruments  of 
the  kind  recommended  by  Dr.  Crotch  exposed 
for  sale  at  Messrs.  Ebrat's  Harp  Manu£M^ry,  in 
Bemers  Street. 

All  these  inventions  failed,  however,  more 
or  less  completely,  through  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  length  of  the  pendulum  necessaiy 
to  produce  beats  of  even  moderate  slowness.  In 
order  to  perform  sixty  oscillations  in  a  minute 
a  pendulum  must,  in  our  latitude,  be  39*2  inches 
long.  One  long  enough  to  execute  forty  would 
be  difficult  to  manage.  This  difficulty,  which 
had  long  been  recognised  as  a  bar  to  fiirther  im- 
provement, was  eventually  removed  through  the 
ingenuity  of  a  celebrated  mechanist  named 
Winkel,  an  inhabitant  of  Amsterdam,  who  first 
entertained  the  idea  of  constructing  a  metronome 
upon  a  system  before  untried,  involving  the  use 
of  acertain  kind  of  double-pendulum,  the  motions 
of  which  are  governed  by  mathematical  laws  of 
extreme  complexity  though,  practically  con- 
sidered, the  principle  is  so  simple  that  we  trust 
a  very  few  words  may  suffice  to  explain  it. 

If  a  rod  be  suspended  from  its  centre,  and 
equally  weighted  at  both  ends,  its  centres  of 
motion  and  gravity  will  coincide,  and  its  position, 
when  at  rest,  will  be  perfectly  horizontal.  But 
if  the  weight  at  one  end  be  diminished,  or  moved 
a  little  nearer  to  the  central  pivot  than  the  other, 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  displaced,  and  the 
unaltered  end  will  gradually  descend,  until  the 

I  A  pocket  Metronome  «u  nfletered  by  Greares  In  1800.  end 
another,  '  aeala  MXlsl.  syetem  Dedier,'  waa  patented  by  AlU,  of 
Munich.  A  etiU  further  dereloument  of  thla  almple  kind  of  metro- 
nome, the  principle  of  which  b  Identical  with  an  ordinary  tapa- 
but  with  a  aprinf  to  fasten  the  meaaurs  at  any  Iragth,  is 
■old  by  Meeaia.  J.  Curwen  A  Btmi. 
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rod  hangs  perpendioularly ;  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  change  of  position  takes  place  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  diminution  to  which  the 
upper  weight  is  subjected,  or  its  nearness  to  the 
pivot.  In  either  esse,  tiie  upper  weight  will 
exercise  so  strong  a  retarding  influence  on  the 
lower  one,  that  by  carefully  adjusting  the  pro- 
portion between  weights  and  distances,  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  make  a  double  pendulum,  of 
the  kind  we  have  described,  oscillate  as  slowly 
as  an  ordinary  one  five  or  six  times  its  length. 

The  possibility  of  constructing  a  metronome 
upon  this  principle  is  said  to  have  first  suggested 
itself  to  Winkel  about  the  year  1812  ;  but  it  is 
difficult,  in  the  face  of  conflicting  statements,  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  his  invention  was  first  given  to  the 
world.  It  is  indeed,  known  to  have  been 
warmly  commended  by  the  Dutch  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  a  report  dated  Aug.  14,  1815 ;  and, 
judging  from  this,  we  may  surmise  that  it  had 
by  that  time  assumed  a  complete,  if  not  a  perfect 
form.  We  have,  however,  no  definite  proof  of 
its  then  condition.  It  may  have  been  finished, 
or  it  may  not ;  but,  finished  or  unfinished,  it  is 
certain  that  Winkel  derived  very  little  benefit 
from  his  discovery.  Johann  Nepomuk  Maelzel, 
an  aooompUshed  musician  and  a  mechanist  of 
European  reputation,  had  long  meditated  an 
improvement  upon  Stookel's  machine  for  beating 
time ;  and  succeeded  about  this  time  in  pro- 
ducing a  species  of  so-called  'Chronometer,' 
which  fairly  satisfied  Salieri,  Weigl,  and  even 
Beethoven  himself.  Fortified  by  the  approval  of 
these  high  authorities  he  determined  to  bring 
out  his  invention  in  London.  Meanwhile,  he 
exhibited  it,  in  company -with  other  mechanical 
curiosities,  in  a  travelling  museum,  which  he 
carried  about  with  him  from  city  to  city,  through 
some  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 
Among  other  places,  he  visited  Amsterdam, 
where  he  saw  Winkel's  instrument  Struck  with 
the  superiority  of  the  double-pendulum  to  the 
principle  adopted  in  his  own  time-keeper,  he  at 
once  ofilered  to  purchase  the  invention.  Winkel 
declined  to  cede  his  rights ;  but  Maelzel,  having 
now  learned  all  he  wanted  to  know,  proceeded 
to  Paris,  patented  the  double-pendulum  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  1816  set  up  the  first  metro- 
nome manufactory  on  record.  Winkel  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  one  of  the  Paris  instru- 
ments ;  established  its  identity  with  his  own ; 
and  (as  Wurzbach  states)  took  advantage  of 
Maelzel's  return  to  Holland  to  submit  his  case 
to  the  '  Niederlandische  Akademie'  for  decision. 
A  Oommission  was  appointed  to  investigate  its 
merits  ;  and  as  it  was  proved  that  the  graduated 
scale  was  the  only  part  of  the  instrument  really 
originated  by  Maelzel,  a  formal  judgment  was 
recorded  in  Winkel's  fkvour — too  late,  however, 
to  do  him  full  justice,  for  to  this  day  his  share 
in  the  work  is,  by  common  consent,  suppressed, 
and   Maelzel   is   universally   regarded   as   the 


inventor  of  the  instrument  which  bears  his 
name.^ 

The  first  metronomes  made  at  the  new  manu- 
factory differed  so  little  in  any  point  of  vital 
consequence  from  those  now  in  daily  use,  that  a 
description  of  the  one  will  include  all  that  need 
be  said  concerning  the  other.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  business  is  a  flat  steel  rod, 
about  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  pierced,  at  a  distance  of 
about  five  and  a  half  inches  from  its  upper  end, 
by  a  hole,  through  which  is  passed  the  pivot 
upon  which  it  is  made  to  oscillate.  This  rod — 
answering  to  the  double-pendulum  already  de- 
scribed— is  suspended,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in 
front  of  a  wooden  case,  and  kept  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position  by  a  stout  leaden  bullet,  fixed 
to  its  shorter  end,  which,  thus  weighted,  sinks, 
of  course,  when  at  rest,  to  the  lowest  place.  On 
its  upper  and  longer  end  is  placed  a  smaller 
weight,  of  brass,  made  to  slide  up  and  down  at 
will,  and  so  proportioned  to  the  lower  weight, 
that,  by  changing  its  position  the  pendulum  may 
be  Doade  to  execute  any  number  of  oscillations, 
between  40  and  208  in  a  minute.  As  a  guide 
to  the  position  of  the  upper  weight,  the  rod  is 
backed  by  a  graduated  scale — ^really  the  in- 
vention of  Maelzel — affixed  to  the  wooden  case ; 
and  by  means  of  this  the  instrument  may  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  beat,  silently,  for  a  few  minutes, 
at  any  required  pace.  To  render  it  still  more 
effective — capable  of  beating  for  a  longer  time, 
and  with  a  distinctly  audible  sound — it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  spiral  spring,  adapted  to  an 
escapement  exactly  similar  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
loud-ticking  dock.^  In  this  form  it  is  complete 
enough  to  answer  its  intended  purpose  perfectly ; 
nevertheless,  an  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to 
increase  its  efficiency  stUl  farther,  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  bell,  which  can  be  made  to  strike  at 
every  second,  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  oscillation 
of  the  pendulum,  and  thus  to  indicate  the  various 
accents,  as  well  as  the  simple  beats  of  the  bar. 
The  scale  does  not  include  all  the  units  between 
40  and  208 — which,  indeed,  would  be  a  mere 
useless  encumbrance — but  proceeds  from  40  to 
60  by  twos,  from  60  to  72  by  threes,  from 
72  to  120  by  fours,  from  120  to  144  by 
sixes,  and  from  144  to  208  by  eights.  In 
order  to  indicate  the  exact  Tempo  in  which  he 
wishes  his  piece  to  be  performed,  the  composer 
uses  a  formula,  beginning  with  the  letters  M.  M. 

1  We  an  iwlebled.  for  mart  of  tbeM  putUmUn,  to  Mr.  A.  W. 
Thayer,  whoee  cKrefol  leierchee  hftve  placed  him  in  poeaeeelon  of 
much  Talnable  infonaaatlon  on  this  rabJeeU  Bemedorf  telle  a 
different  tborj,  to  the  effect  that  Maeleel.  unable  to  overcome  eome 
difllcQltT  connected  with  hie  improrement  of  BtStdcel's  time-keeper, 
took  Winkel  into  coneultation ;  that  Winkel  eolved  the  problem  for 
him :  and  that  he  then  proceeded  to  Farie  and  there  patented 
Winkel'e  invention  in  hie  own  name. 

8  In  the  flret  time-keeper  made  bj  Kaelael,  in  hie  attempt  to 
1  St(k!kel'e  Chronometer,  the  aound  wae  prodneed  bj  * 


Improve  npon  fi . __ .  - 

lever  iH^bef).  atriklng  upon  a  little  anvil  {Ambot^.  lUe  ezplaini  a 
enriooe  expreaelon  oontained.in  a  letter  written  br  Beethoven  to 
ZmcakaU— '  Jy«r«  Sdkmtnffmaim  dmr  W«U,  und  dttt  ohnt  BeUi* 
C  flret  ewinrman  of  the  world,  and  that  without  a  lever ').  For  a 
deeoriptlon  of  the  Inetmmeut— known  aa  the  *  Stitokel-Maelael 
Chronometer  '-eee  the  Attgtmahu  MutUbaUadk*  MHtmtg  for  Dm.  1, 
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followed  by  a  musical  note,  connected  by  the 
nga  a  with  a  number.  The  letters  signify 
MaelzeFs  Metronome.  The  note  implies  that 
the  beats  of  the  pendulum  are  to  be  understood 
as  representing  minims,  crotchets,  or  quavers,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  number  indicates  the 
place  on  the  graduated  scale  to  the  level  of  which 
the  top  of  the  upper  weight  must  be  raised  or 
lowerwi.  Thus  *  M.  M.  p = 60, '  would  show  that 
the  metronome  was  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  beat 
minims  at  the  rate  of  60  in  a  minute ; 
*  M.  M.  r=  100,'  that  it  was  to  beat  crotchets  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  in  a  minute.  Some  me- 
tronomes are  marked  with  the  words  Andante, 
Allegretto,  Allegro,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the 
numbers.  This  is  a  new  and  utterly  useless 
contrivance  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  r=  100  be 
held  to  indicate  Moderato,  p>==i00  will  stand 
for  Allegro,  and  t=  100  for  Largo,  The  word 
ifofiffrato,  therefore,  without  the  minim,  crotchet, 
or  quaver  to  qualify  it,  means  nothing  at  all ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  encumber  the  scale  with  it, 
or  with  any  other  technical  terms  whatever. 

By  far  the  best  metronomes  now  attainable 
are  those  manufactured  in  England  for  Messrs. 
Oooks,  Chappell,  Ashdown  k  Parry,  and  other 
well-known  music  publishers.  French  metro- 
nomes are  far  less  durable  than  these,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  far  less  accurate  time-keepers, 
though  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  meet  with  one 
which  will  beat  evenly  enough  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  [For  the  purpose  of  silently  indicating 
the  time,  the  tape-measure  already  mentioned 
in  the  footnote,  p.  188,  and  the  ingenious  and 
compact  apparatus  called  'Pinfold's  Patent 
Metronome,'  are  of  great  use.  The  latter  has 
the  weight  moving  on  a  graduated  scale,  and 
a  swinging  weight  below  a  small  tripod.]  A 
very  large  and  loud  metronome  is  made  by 
Messrs.  Rudall  &  Carte,  of  London,  for  mili- 
tary bands  ;  and  an  instrument  of  this  kind 
may  often  be  used  with  great  advantage  when 
a  number  of  vocal  or  instrumental  performers 
practise  together ;  for,  apart  from  its  primary 
intention,  the  metronome  is  invaluable  as  a 
means  of  teaching  beginners  to  sing  or  play  in 
time,  and  will,  indeed,  make  *  good  timists '  of 
many  who  would  be  a  long  while  learning  to 
count  accurately  without  its  aid.        w.  s.  b. 

METZLER.  The  founder  of  this  well-known 
business  was  Valentine  Metzler,  a  native  of 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  who  opened  a  shop  in 
Waidour  Street  for  the  sale  of  flutes  and  other 
instruments  about  the  year  1790.  He  married 
an  Englishwoman,  and  his  only  child  was  Greorge 
Richard  Metzler  fl797  - 1867),  so  well  and 
kindly  rememberea  by  many  of  the  musical 
profession  and  trade  in  this  country.  [The  name 
Metzler  first  appears  in  the  London  directories 
in  1812,  and  the  style  Metzler  k  Son  was 
adopted  in  1819  ;  V.  Metzler  probably  died  in 
1840,  as  the  name  after  1841  is  G.  Metzler  k 


Co.]  The  firm  is  said  to  have  entered  upon 
music-publishing  in  1816,  and  removed  in  1842 
to  87  GreatMarlborough Street,  where,  on  the  site 
of  the  original  shop,  but  including  neighbouring 
houses,  the  present  warehouse  stands.  The  only 
surviving  child  of  George  Richard  was  Geoigs 
ThomasMetzler(l  835-79).  Hegaiued a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  pianoforte  in  Germany,  and 
had  a  distinct  literary  bias,  which  he  followed  as 
far  as  opportunity  permitted.  He  became  known 
as  a  writer  of  words  for  songs,  Mrs.  Geoigo 
March  (Virginia  Gabriel),  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby, 
Henry  Smart,  and  J.  L.  Hatton  having  set  his 
graceful  lyrics  to  music  In  1 867  Frank  Chappell, 
who  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  bosineaB 
in  the  Bond  Street  firm  of  that  name,  joined 
G.  T.  Metzler  in  partnership,  and  from  his 
suggestion  the  important  agency  of  Messrs. 
Mason  k  Hamlin,  which  practically  introduced 
the  American  oigan  into  this  country,  became 
a  specialty  of  the  Metzler  business.  [This  firm 
was  early  in  the  field  with  the  precursors  of  the 
harmonium  ;  their  '  improved  Seraphines '  are 
advertised  in  the  Musical  World  in  1888.] 
Frank  Chappell  died  in  1886,  and  from  that 
date  the  business  was  carried  on  by  the  trustees 
of  his  estate  until  1898,  when  it  became  a  limited 
company.  The  new  premises  referred  to  were 
completed  and  opened  in  1878.  So  oon^pie- 
hensive  is  their  plan  that  there  may  be  said  to 
be  no  musical  instrument  in  present  use,  or  even 
part  of  a  musical  instrument,  unrepresented  in 
the  stock,  while  the  valuable  copyriglits  of  the 
publishing  department  include  all  manner  of 
works,  from  full  scores  of  modem  operas  to 
popular  instruction  books.  [About  1810-12  a 
certain  <Mr.  Metzler,'  of  9  Newman  Street, 
issued  a  small  oblong  book  of  airs  for  the  fla- 
geolet, called  'The  Magic  Flageolet.'  This 
came  out  in  numbers,  many  being  issued  by 
James  Power,  and  others  by  Metzler  himself, 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  many  of  the  pieces.] 
A.  J.  H. ;  additions  by  F.  K. 

MEYER,  Greoor,  was  organist  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  at  Solothum  in  Switzerland 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16  th  century.  Our 
whole  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  Glarean, 
who  in  hiB  Dodecachordon,  1547,  frequently 
mentions  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
for  his  musical  abilities,  and  obtained  from  hini 
for  the  purposes  of  his  work  various  composi- 
tions as  examples  of  the  proper  use  of  the 
ecclesiastical  modes  in  polyphonic  music,  iO' 
attention  to  which  Glarean  is  disposed  to  censure 
in  the  works  of  Josquin  and  others.  So,  for 
instance,  he  communicates  of  Meyer  eleven 
somewhat  elaborate  settings  a  4  and  8  of  the 

*  Eyrie '  and  '  Christe  Eleison '  as  illustrations  of 
the  proper  use  in  conjunction  of  the  .£olian  ftn<i 
hypo-^lian  modes,  also  a  motet,  ^Confitebor 
Domino,'  as  an  example  of  the  Lydian  and  hypo- 
Lydian  united,  and  two  settings  of  the  antiphon 

*  Qui  mihi  ministrat,'  etc.,  one  as  an  example  of 
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what  Glarean  describes  as  the  genuine  form  of 
the  Lydian  mode  without  B  flat,  and  the  other 
in  the  more  commonly  used  form  of  the  Lydian 
with  the  flat  J.  K.  m. 

MEYER-HELMUND,  Erik,  bom  at  St. 
Petersburg,  April  25,  1861,  after  learning  the 
rudiments  of  music  from  his  father,  went  to 
Berlin  to  study  composition  with  Kiel  and  sing- 
ing with  Stockhausen.  He  had  a  successful 
career  as  a  coucert-singer,  but  his  fame,  at  all 
events  in  England,  chiefly  rests  upon  his  many 
graceful  songs,  aU  of  which  are  of  a  kind  to 
appeal  at  once  to  a  large  number  of  hearers,  and 
many  of  which  are  written  to  his  own  words. 
The  operas  '  Margitta '  (Magdeburg,  1889),  <Der 
liebeskampf '(Dresden,  1892)  were  very  success- 
ful ;  his  ballet, '  Riibezahl, '  or '  Der  Berggeist, '  was 
given  at  Leipzig  with  great  success  ;  and  a  one- 
act  burlesque  opera,  'Trischka,'  was  given  at 
Riga  in  1894.  (Riemann's  Lextkon;  Baker's 
B&g,  DicL  o/Mus,)  m. 

MEYERBEEE^  Giagomo  (properly  Jakob 
LiSBMAKN  Beer),  famous  dramatic  composer, 
was  bom  at  Berlin,  of  Jewish  parents,  Sept.  5, 
1791.  His  father,  Herz  Beer, 'a  native  of  Frank- 
fort, was  a  wealthy  banker  in  Berlin ;  his  mother 
(n^  Amalie  Wulf)  was  a  woman  of  rare  mental 
and  intellectual  gifts,  and  high  cultivation.  He 
was  their  eldest  son,  and  a  legacy  from  a  rich 
relation  named  Meyer  caused  his  name  to  take 
the  form  in  which  it  was  known.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  sole  member  of  his  family  remark- 
able for  musical  gifts  ;  but  two  of  his  brothers 
achieved  distinction  in  other  lines — Wilhelm  as 
an  astronomer,  and  Michael  (who  died  young) 
as  a  poet. 

His  genius  showed  itself  early.  His  first 
instructor  was  Lauska,  an  eminent  pianoforte 
player,  and  pupil  of  dementi ;  and  old  Clementi 
himself,  although  he  had  long  given  up  teaching, 
was  so  much  stmck,  during  a  visit  to  Berlin ,  wiUi 
the  promise  displayed  in  the  boy's  performance 
as  to  consent  to  give  him  lessons.  As  early  as 
seven  years  old  he  played  in  public  the  D  minor 
Concerto  of  Mozart,  and  two  years  later  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  best  pianists  in  Berlin.  The 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  example  and  patronage 
of  royalty,  music  was  '  the  fashion '  in  the 
Prussian  capital  did  not  prevent  its  beingregarded 
by  the  wealthier  classes  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
pastime,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Beers 
that  they  not  only  recognised  their  son's  especial 
bent»  but  did  their  best  to  give  him  a  sound 
professional  training.  It  was  as  a  pianist  that 
he  was  expected  to  win  his  laurels,  but  as  he 
had  also,  from  an  early  age,  shown  much  talent 
liar  composition,  he  was  placed  under  Zelter  for 
instruction  in  theory,  and  subsequently  (for 
Zelter's  rigid  severity  was  insupportable  to  the 
young  prodi^)  under  Bernard  Anselm  Weber, 
director  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
then  celebrated  Abb6  Yogler.  Aii  amiable, 
•ooomplished  man,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  art, 


Weber  was  an  inspiring  companion,  but  not  a 
competent  theoretical  teacher  for  such  a  pupil. 
The  boy,  whose  industry  was  equal  to  his  talent, 
brought  one  day  to  his  master  a  fugue  on  which 
he  had  expended  an  unusual  amount  of  time  and 
pains,  as  he  thought,  with  success.  So  thought 
Weber,  who,  proud  and  joyful,  sent  off  the 
fugue  as  a  specimen  of  his  pupil's  work  to  his 
old  master,  the  Abb4  Yogler,  at  Darmstadt 
The  answer  was  eagerly  looked  for,  but  months 
elapsed  and  nothing  came.  At  last  there  ap- 
peared— not  a  letter,  but  a  huge  packet.  This 
proved  to  contain  a  long  and  exhaustive  treatise 
on  Fugue,  in  three  sections.  The  first  of  these 
was  theoretical,  setting  forth  in  rule  and  maxim 
the  whole  *duty'  of  the  fugue -writer.  The 
second,  entitled  'Scholar's  Fugue,'  contained 
Meyerbeer's  unlucky  exercise,  dissected  and 
criticised  bar  by  bar,  and  pronounced  bad.  The 
third,  headed  'Master's  Fugue,'  consisted  of  a 
fugue  by  Yogler,  on  Meyerbeer's  subject,  ana- 
lysed like  the  preceding  one,  to  sliow  tiiat  it 
was  good.^ 

Weber  was  astonished  and  distressed ;  but 
Meyerbeer  set  to  work  and  wrote  another  fugue, 
in  eight  parts,  in  accordance  with  his  new  lights. 
This,  with  a  modest  letter,  he  sent  to  Yogler. 
The  answer  soon  came :  '  Young  man  !  Art  opens 
to  you  a  glorious  fiiture  !  Come  to  me  at  Darm- 
stadt You  shall  be  to  me  as  a  son,  and  you 
shall  slake  your  thirst  at  the  sources  of  musical 
knowledge.'  Such  a  prospect  was  not  to  be 
resisted,  and  in  1810  Meyerbeer  becomeaninmate 
of  Yogler's  house. 

This  notorious  Abb^,  regarded  by  some  people 
as  the  most  profound  theoretician  of  Germany, 
by  others  (including  Mozart)  as  an  impudent 
charlatan,  was  possessed  of  some  originality, 
much  eccentricity,  and  unbounded  conceit,  not  so 
much  a  learned  man  as  an  enthusiast  for  learning 
in  the  abstract,  and  with  a  mania  for  instracting 
others.  His  imperturbable  self-confidence  ('he 
gives  out  that  he  will  make  a  composer  in  three 
weeks  and  a  singer  in  six  months,'  says  Mozart 
in  one  of  his  letters)  certainly  had  an  attraction 
for  young  ardent  minds,  for  among  his  pupils 
were  several  men  of  genius.  After  many  years 
of  a  wandering,  adventurous  life,  he  had  settled 
at  Darmstadt,  where  he  was  pensioned  and 
protected  by  the  Grand  Duke.  In  his  house 
Meyerbeer  had  for  companions  Gansbacher 
(afterwards  an  organist  of  repute  at  Yienna),  and 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  who  had  studied  with 
Yogler  some  years  before,  and  was  now  attracted 
to  Darmstadt  by  his  presence  there,  and  between 
whom  and  Meyerbeer,  eight  years  his  junior, 
there  sprang  up  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship. 
Each  morning  after  early  mass,  when  the  yoimg 
men  took  it  in  turns  to  preside  at  the  organ, 
they  assembled  for  a  lesson  in  counterpoint  from 
the  Abb^.  Themes  were  distributed,  and  a  fugue 

1  Thin  tmtlM  wu  pubUah«d  after  Vogtor'i  d«ath.    It  to  vaforta- 
nate  that  hi*  a-itidam  Is  oftaii  vnaomid,  and  that  hla  own  fugue  wfll 
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or  sacred  cantata  had  to  be  written  every  day. 
In  the  evening  the  work  was  examined,  when 
each  man  had  to  defend  his  own  composition 
against  the  critical  attacks  of  Vogler  and  the 
rest.  Oi^n  fugues  were  improvised  in  the 
Cathedral,  on  sutgects  contributed  by  all  in  torn. 
In  this  way  Meyerbeer's  education  was  carried 
on  for  two  years.  His  diligence  was  such  that 
often,  when  interested  in  some  new  branch  of 
study,  he  would  not  leave  hia  room  nor  put 
off  his  dressing-gown  for  days  together.  His 
great  powers  of  execution  on  the  pianoforte  en- 
abled him  to  play  at  sight  the  most  intricate 
orchestral  scores,  with  a  full  command  of  every 
part  His  four-part  *  Sacred  Songs  of  Elopstock ' 
were  published  at  this  time,  and  an  oratorio  of 
his,  entitled  'God  and  Nature,'  was  performed 
in  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  appointed 
him  Composer  to  the  Court  His  first  opera, 
'  Jephthah's  Vow,'  was  also  written  during  this 
Yogler  period  and  produced  at  Munich  in  1813. 
Biblical  in  subject,  dry  and  scholastic  in  treat- 
ment, it  resembled  an  oratorio  rather  than  an 
opera,  and  although  connoisseurs  thought  it 
promising,  it  failed  to  please  the  public.  A 
comic  opera,  'Alimelek,  or  the  Two  Caliphs,' 
met  with  a  better  fate  at  Stuttgart  in  1813. 
It  was  bespoken  and  put  in  rehearsal  by  the 
manager  of  the  Kamthnerthor  theatre  in  Vienna. 
To  Vienna,  in  consequence,  Meyerbeer  now  re- 
paired, with  the  intention  of  making  his  ap- 
pearance there  as  a  pianist  But  on  the  very 
evening  of  his  arrival  he  chanced  to  hear  Hum- 
mel, and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  grace, 
finish,  and  exquisite  UgcUO'-pl&ying  of  this  artist 
that  he  became  dissatisfied  with  all  he  had 
hitherto  aimed  at  or  accomplished,  and  went  into 
a  kind  of  voluntary  retirement  for  several 
months,  during  which  time  he  subjected  his 
technique  to  a  complete  reform,  besides  writing 
a  quantity  of  pianoforte  music,  which,  however, 
was  never  published.  He  made  a  great  sensation 
on  his  first  appearance,  and  Moscheles,  who 
heard  him  at  this  time,  was  wont  to  say  that, 
had  he  chosen  .a  pianist's  career,  few  virtuosi 
could  have  rivalled  him.  But  to  be  a  composer 
was  the  only  goal  worthy  of  his  ambition,  al- 
though at  this  moment  it  seemed  to  recede  as  he 
pursued  it  The  *Two  Caliphs,'  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1 8 1 4 ,  had  been  an  utter  failure.  De- 
jected, disheartened  to  such  a  degree  as  almost 
to  doubt  whether  he  had  not  from  the  first 
deceived  himself  as  to  his  vocation,  he  was  some- 
what consoled  by  the  veteran  Salieri,  who  re- 
assured him,  affirming  that  he  wanted  nothing 
in  order  to  succeed  but  freedom  from  scholastic 
trammels,  and,  above  all,  knowledge  of  the 
human  voice  and  how  to  write  for  it,  a  know- 
ledge, Salieri  added,  only  to  be  acquired  in  Italy. 
Accordingly,  in  1816,  Meyerbeer  went  to  Venice. 
It  was  Carnival  time.  Rossini's  '  Tancredi '  was 
then  at  the  heightof  its  popularity,  andall  Venice 
resounded  with  *  Di  tanti  palpiti. '  To  Meyerbeer, 


accustomed  to  associate  Italian  opera  with  tlw 
dreary  works  of  Nicolini,  Farinelli,  Pavesi,  and 
others,  this  was  a  revelation,  and  he  atirrendered 
spell-bound  to  the  genial  charm.      Hope  awoke, 
emulation  was  rekindled.     He  had  no  style  of 
his  own  to  abandon,  but  he  abandoned  Vogler's 
without  regret,  and  set  to  work  to  write  Italian 
operas.     His  success  was  -easy  and  complete. 
'Bomilda  e  Costanza'  (produced  at  Padua  in 
1818,  Pisaroni  in  the  leading  part),  '  Semiiamide 
rioonosciuta' (Turin,  1819),  *£dusirdoeCristina' 
and  '  Emma  di  Resburgo '  (Venioe,  1820)  were 
all  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the   Italian 
people,  and  this  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult 
for  any  one  but  Rossini  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
The  last-named  opera  was  played  in  Germany 
under  the  title  of  '  Emma  von  Leicester,'  and 
not    unsuccessfully.     '  Margherita   d'    Aj^oo,' 
the  best  of  these  operas,  was  written  for  the 
Scala   at  Milan    and    given    there    in    1820. 
'L'Esule  di  GranaU'  (1822)  made  but  Httle 
impression.     'Almansor'   was  oommenoed  at 
Rome,  but  not  completed.     In  1828,  while  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  '  Crociato,'  the  oomposer 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  tried,  but  failed,  to 
get  a  performance  of  a  three-act  German  open 
— *  Das  Brandenburger  Thor.'    This  was  a  time 
of  transition  in  his  life.     He  was  wearying  of 
the  Italian  manner,  and  he  could  not  be  in- 
sensible to  the  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  which 
everywhere  in  Germany  made  themselves  heani 
at  the  degradation  of  his  talent  by  his  change 
of  style.     Foremost  among  the  malcontents  was 
C.  M.  von  Weber,  who  had  looked  on  his  friend 
as  the  hope  of  that  German  opera  in  which  were 
centred  his  own  ardent  aspirations,  and  who  in 
1815  at  Prague,  and  subsequently  at  Dresden, 
had  mounted  'The  Two  Caliphs'  with  extra- 
ordinary care  and  labour,  hoping  perhaps  to 
induce  him  to  return  to  his  old  path.     'My 
heart    bleeds,'  he  wrote,    *  to  see  a    German 
composer  of  creative  power  stoop  to  become  an 
imitator  in  order  to  win  favour  with  the  crowd.' 
In  spite  of  all  this  the  Mendship  of  the  two  men 
remained  unshaken.     On  his  way  back  to  Italy 
Meyerbeer  spent  a  day  with  Weber,  who  wrote 
of  it, '  Last  Friday  I  had  the  happiness  of  having 
Meyerbeer  with  me.     It  was  a  red-letter  day— 
a  reminiscence  of  dear  old  Mannheim.  •  •  ;  * 
We  did  not  separate  till  late  atnight  He  iagomg 
to  bring  out  his  *  Crociato '  at  Trieste,  and  in 
less  than  a  year  is  to  come  back  to  Berlin,  where 
perhaps  he  will  write  a  German  opera.     Please 
God  he  may !     I  made  many  appeals  to  his 
conscience.'     Weber  did  not  live  to  see  his  wish 
fulfilled,  but  the  desire  which  he  expressed  before 
his  death  that  an  opera  he  left  unfinished  should 
be  completed  by  Meyerbeer,  showed  that  bis 
faith  in  him  was  retained  to  the  last. 

The  'Crociato*  was  produced  at  Venice  in 
1824,  and  created  a/wrore,  the  composer  being 
called  for  and  crowned  on  the  stage.  In  this 
opera,  -vvritten  in  Germany,  old  associations  sesm 
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to  haTO  asserted  tbemselyes.  More  ambitious  in 
scope  than  its  predecessors,  it  shows  an  attempt, 
timid  indeed,  at  dramatic  combination  which 
constitutes  it  a  kind  of  link  between  his  *  wild 
oats'  (as  in  after  years  he  designated  these 
Italian  works^  and  his  later  operas.^  In  1826 
lie  was  invitea  to  witness  its  first  performance  in 
Paris,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  turning-point 
of  his  career.  He  eventually  took  up  his  residence 
in  Paris,  and  lived  most  of  his  subsequent  life 
there.  From  1824  till  1831  no  opera  appeared 
from  his  pen.  A  sojourn  in  Berlin,  during 
which  his  father  died,  his  marriage,  and  the 
loss  of  two  children,  were  among  the  causes 
which  kept  him  from  public  life.  But  in  these 
years  he  undertook  that  profoxmd  study  of 
French  character,  French  history,  and  French 
art  which  resulted  in  the  final  brilliant  meta- 
morphosis of  his  dramatic  and  musical  style, 
and  in  the  great  works  by  which  his  name  is 
remembered. 

P&ris  was  the  headquarters  of  the  unsettled, 
restless,  tentative  spirit  which  at  that  epoch 
pervaded  Europe, — the  partial  subsidence  of 
the  ferment  caused  by  a  century  of  great 
thoughts,  ending  in  a  revolution  that  had  shaken 
society  to  its  foundations.  Men  had  broken 
away  from  the  past,  without  as  yet  finding  any 
firm  standpoint  for  the  future.  The  most  op- 
posite opinions  flourished  side  by  side.  Art  was  a 
conglomeration  of  styles  of  every  timeand  nation, 
all  equally  acceptable  if  treated  with  cleverness. 
Originality  was  at  an  ebb  ;  illustration  supplied 
the  place  of  idea.  Reminiscence,  association,  the 
picturesque,  the  quaint,  *  local  colour,' — these 
were  sought  for  rather  than  beauty  ;  excitement 
for  the  senses,  but  through  the  medium  of  the 
intellect.  Men  turned  to  history  and  l^nd 
for  material,  seeking  in  the  past  a  torch  which, 
kindled  at  the  fire  of  modem  thought,  might 
throw  light  on  present  problems.  This  spirit 
of  eclecticism  found  its  perfect  musical  counter- 
part in  the  works  of  Meyerbeer.  The  assimi- 
lative power  that,  guided  by  tenacity  of  purpose, 
enabled  him  to  identify  himself  with  any  style 
he  chose,  foimd  in  this  intellectual  ferment,  as 
yet  unrepresented  in  music,  a  wellnigh  inex- 
haustible field,  while  these  influences  in  return 
proved  the  key  to  unlock  all  that  was  original 
and  forcible  in  his  nature.  And  he  found  a 
Iresh  stimulus  in  the  works  of  French  operatic 
composers,  abounding,  as  they  do,  in  quaint, 
suggestive  ideas,  only  waiting  the  hand  of  a 
master  to  turn  them  to  full  account 

*  He  did  not  shrink,  as  a  man,  from  the  xm- 
remitting,  insatiable  industry  he  had  shown  as 
a  boy,  and  he  buried  himself  in  the  literature 
of  French  opera,  from  the  days  of  Lulli  onwards. 
...  It  was  interesting  to  see  in  his  library 
hundreds  of  opera-scores  great  and  small,  many 
of  which  were  hardly  known  by  name  even 

1  nis BtgBlflouit that,  with  Uie exoaption  of  Ui«  'CroeUto,' not 
OM  of  thoae  MTlj  worlu.  so  onthnri-ttolly  rtcolTod.  hold  thocUf* 
^Ibm  tkoir  oonpoMr  had  loft  Italy. 
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to  the  most  initiated.  ...  In  his  later  works 
we  see  that  to  the  flowing  melody  of  the  Italians 
and  the  solid  harmony  of  the  Germans  he 
united  the  pathetic  declamation  and  the  varied, 
piquant  rhythm  of  the  French.'  (Mendel.) 
Laist,  but  not  least,  in  his  librettist,  Eugene 
Scribe,  he  found  a  worthy  and  invaluable 
collaborator. 

Many  vicissitudes  preceded  the  first  per- 
formance, in  1831,  of  *  Robert  le  Diable,'  the 
opera  in  which  the  new  Meyerbeer  first  revealed 
himself,  and  of  which  the  unparalleled  success 
extended  in  a  very  few  years  over  the  whole 
civilised  world.  It  made  the  fortune  of  the 
Paris  Opera.  Scenic  efiect,  striking  contrast, 
novel  and  brilliant  instrumentation,  vigorous 
declamatory  recitative,  melody  which  pleased 
none  the  less  for  the  strong  admixture  of  Italian- 
opera  conventionalities,  yet  here  and  there  (as  in 
the  beautifal  aeena  *  Robert  I  toi  que  j'aime ') 
attaining  a  dramatic  force  unlocked  for  and  till 
then  unknown,  a  story  part  heroic,  part  legend- 
ary, part  allegorical, — ^with  this  strange  pictur- 
esque medley  all  were  pleased,  for  in  it  each 
found  something  to  suit  his  taste. 

The  popularity  of  the  opera  was  so  great  that 
the  '  Huguenots,'  produced  in  1886,  sufiered  at 
first  by  contrast  The  public,  looking  for  a 
repetition,  with  a  difierence,  of  'Robert,'  was 
disappointed  at  finding  the  new  opera  quite 
unlike  its  predecessor,  but  was  soon  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  incontrovertible  truth,  that  it 
was  immeasurably  the  superior  of  the  two.  As 
a  drama  it  depends  for  none  of  its  interest  on 
the  BupematuraL  It  is,  as  treated  by  Meyer- 
beer, the  most  vivid  chapter  of  French  history 
that  ever  was  written.  The  splendours  and  the 
terrors  of  the  sixteenth  century, — its  chivalry 
and  fanaticism,  its  ferocity  and  romance,  the 
brilliance  of  courts  and  the  '  chameleon  colours 
of  artificial  society,'  the  sombre  fervour  of 
Protestantism — are  idl  here  depicted  and  endued 
with  life  and  reality,  while  the  whole  is  conceived 
and  carried  out  on  a  scale  of  magnificence 
hitherto  unknown  in  opera. 

In  1888  the  book  of  the  '  Africaine '  was  given 
to  Meyerbeer  by  Scribe.  He  became  deeply 
interested  in  it,  and  the  composition  and  re- 
composition,  casting  and  recasting  of  his  work, 
occupied  him  at  intervals  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
His  excessive  anxiety  about  his  operas  extended 
to  the  libretti,  with  which  he  was  never  satisfied, 
but  would  have  modified  to  suit  his  successive 
fancies  over  and  over  again,  until  the  final  form 
retained  littie  likeness  to  the  original.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  'Africaine,' 
subsequently  called  'Yasco  de  Gama'  (who, 
although  the  hero,  was  an  afterthought  1),  and 
many  were  his  altercations  with  Scribe,  who  got 
tired  of  the  endless  changes  demanded  by  the 
composer,  and  withdrew  his  book  altogether  ; 
but  was  finally  pacified  by  Meyerbeer's  taking 
another  libretto  of  his,  '  Le  Proph^te,'  which  so 
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forcibly  excited  the  composer's  imaginfttion  that 
he  at  once  set  to  work  on  it  and  finished  it 
within  a  year  (1843). 

A  good  deal  of  his  time  was  now  passed  in 
Berlin,  where  the  King  had  appointed  him 
Generabnusikdirector  in  1842.  Here  he  wrote 
several  occasional  pieces,  cantatas,  marches,  and 
dance-mnsic,  besides  the  three-act  German  opera, 
<£in  Feldlager  in  Schlesien.'  The  success  of 
this  work  was  magically  increased,  a  few  weeks 
after  its  first  performance,  Dec  7,  1844,  by  the 
appearance  in  the  part  of  the  heroine  of  a 
young  .Swedish  singer,  introduced  to  the  Berlin 
public  by  Meyerbeer,  who  had  heard  her  in 
Paris, — Jenny  Lind. 

He  at  this  time  discharged  some  of  the  debt 
he  owed  his  dead  friend,  C.  M.  von  Weber,  by 
producing  '  Euryanthe '  at  Berlin.  His  duties 
at  the  opera  were  heavy,  and  he  had  neither 
the  personal  presence  nor  the  requisite  nerve 
and  decision  to  make  a  good  conductor.  From 
1845  he  only  conducted — possibly  not  to  their 
advantage — his  own  operas,  and  those  in  which 
Jenny  lind  sang.  [On  the  conditions  of  his 
life  at  Berlin,  see  the  Sammelbande  of  the  Int. 
Mus.  Oes,  iv.  619.] 

The  year  1846  was  marked  by  the  production 
of  the  overture  and  incidental  music  to  his 
brother  Michael's  drama  of  '  Struensee.'  This 
very  striking  work  is  its  composer's  only  one 
in  that  style,  and  shows  him  in  some  of  his 
best  aspects.  The  overture  is  his  most  success- 
ful achievement  in  sustained  instrumental  com- 
positioti.  A  visit  to  Vienna  (where  Jenny  Lind 
achieved  a  brilliant  success  in  the  part  of  Yielka 
in  the  'Feldlager  in  Schlesien')  and  a  sub- 
sequent sojourn  in  London  occurred  in  1847. 
In  the  autumn  he  was  back  in  Berlin,  where, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday,  he 
produced,  after  long  and  careful  preparation, 
'Rienzi,'  the  earliest  opera  of  his  future  rival 
and  bitter  enemy,  Richard  Wagner.  The  two 
composers  had  seen  something  of  one  another 
in  Paris.  Wagner  was  then  in  necessitous 
circumstances,  and  Meyerbeer  exerted  himself 
to  get  employment  for  him,  and  to  make  him 
known  to  influential  people  in  the  musical 
world.  Subsequently,  Wagner,  while  still  in 
France,  composed  the  'Fliegende  Hollander,' 
to  his  own  libretto.  The  score,  rejected  by 
the  theatres  of  Leipzig  and  Munich,  was  sent 
by  its  composer  to  Meyerbeer,  who  brought 
about  its  acceptance  at  Berlin.  Without  claim- 
ing any  extraordinaiy  merit  for  these  good 
offices  of  one  brother-artist  to  another,  we  may, 
however,  say  that  Meyerbeer's  conduct  was  ill- 
requited  by  Wagner. 

'Le  Proph^te,'  produced  at  Paris  in  1849, 
after  long  and  careful  preparation,  materially 
added  to  its  composer's  fame.  Thirteen  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  production  of  its  pre- 
decessor. Once  again  ^e  public,  looking  for 
something  like  the  'Huguenots,'   was  disap- 


pointed. Once  again  it  was  forced,  after  a 
time,  to  do  justice  to  Meyerbeer's  power  of 
transferring  hifMelf,  as  it  were,  according  to 
the  dramatic  requirements  of  his  theme.  Bat 
there  are  fewer  elements  of  popularity  in  the 
'Prophets'  than  in  the  'Huguenots.'  The 
conventional  operatic  forms  are  subordinated 
to  declamation  and  the  coherent  action  of  the 
plot.  It  contains  some  of  Meyerbeer's  grandest 
thoughts,  but  the  gloomy  political  and  religious 
fanaticism  which  constitutes  the  interest  of  the 
drama,  and  the  unimportance  of  the  love-stoiy 
(the  mother  being  the  female  character  in  whom 
the  interest  is  centred),  are  features  which 
appeal  to  the  few  rather  than  the  mauiy.  The 
work  depends  for  its  popularity  on  oolouring 
and  chiaroscuro  ;  the  airy  verve  of  the  ballet- 
music,  and  the  splendid  combinations  of  soenie 
and  dramatic  effects  in  the  fourth  act,  being 
thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the  prevailiiig 
sombre  hue. 

Meyerbeer's  health  was  beginning  to   fidl, 
and  after  this  time  he  spent  a  part  of  eveiy 
autumn  at  Spa,  where  he  found  a  temporary 
refuge  from  his  toils  and  cares.     Probably  no 
great  composer  ever  suffered  such  a  degree  of 
nervous  anxiety  about  his  own  works  as  he 
did.     During  tiieir  composition,  and  for  long 
after   their   first  completion,   he  altered  and 
retouched  continually,  never  satisfied  and  never 
sure  of  himself.     During  the  correcting  of  the 
parts,  the  casting  of  the  characters,  the  '  coach- 
ing '  of  the  actors,  he  never  knew,  nor  allowed 
any  one  concerned  to  know,  a  moment's  peace 
of  mind.     Then  came  endless  rehearsals,  when 
he  would  give  the  orchestra  passages  scored  in 
two  ways,  written  in  different  coloured  inks, 
and  try  their  alternate  effect ;  then  the  final 
performance,  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion  and 
of  possible  adverse  criticism,  to  which,  probably 
owing  to  hiB  having  been  fed  with  applause 
and  encouragement  from  his  earliest  years,  he 
was  so   painfuUy  susceptible  that,   as   Heine 
says  of  him,  he  fulfilled   the  true  Christian 
ideal,  for  he  could  not  rest  while  there  remained 
one  unconverted  soul,  'and  when  that  lost  sheep 
was  brought  back  to  the  fold  he  rejoiced  more 
over  him  than  over  all  the  rest  of  the  flock 
that  had  never  gone  astray.'     This   peculiar 
temperament  was  probably  the  cause  also  of 
what  Chorley  calls  his  '  fidgetiness '  in  notation, 
leading  him  to  express  the  exact  amount  of  a 
rallerUando   or  other  inflection  of  tempo  by 
elaborate  alterations  of  time  signature,  insertions 
or  divisions  of  bars,  giving  to  many  of  his  pages 
a  patchwork  appearance  most  bewildering  to 
the  eye. 

Faithful  to  change,  he  now  challenged  lii' 
adopted  countr3nnen  on  their  own  especial  ground 
by  the  production  at  the  Op^ra-Comique  in 
1864  of  '  L'Etoile  du  Nord.'  To  this  book  he 
had  intended  to  adapt  the  music  of  the  '  Feldlager 
in  Schlesien,'  but  his  own  ideas  transfonniog 
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thenuelves  gradually  while  he  worked  on  them, 
'fehere  remained  at  last  only  six  numbers  of  the 
earlier  work.  '  L*Etoile '  achieved  considerable 
popularity,  although  it  aroused  much  animosity 
among  French  musicians,  jealous  of  this  invasion 
of  their  own  domain,  which  they  also  thought 
unsmted  to  the  melodramatic  style  of  Meyerbeer. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  '  Le  Pardon  de  Ploer- 
mel '  (Dinorah),  founded  on  a  Breton  idyl,  and 
produced  at  the  Op^ra-Gomique  in  1859. 
Meyerbeer's  special  powers  found  no  scope  in 
this  comparatively  circumscribed  field.  The 
development  of  his  genius  since  1824  was  too 
great  not  to  be  apparent  in  any  style  of  com- 
position, but  these  French  operas,  although 
oontaining  much  that  is  charming,  were,  like 
hifl  ItaJian  'wild  oats,'  the  result  of  an  effort 
of  will — ^the  will  to  be  whomsoever  he  chose. 

After  1859  he  wrote,  at  Berlin,  two  cantatas, 
and  a  grand  march  for  the  Schiller  Centenary 
Festiv^  and  began  a  musical  drama — never 
fiBiflhed — called  'Gothe's  Jugendzeit,'  introduc- 
ing several  of  Goethe's  lyrical  poems,  set  to 
music  His  life  was  overshadowed  by  the  death 
of  many  friends  and  contemporaries,  among 
them  his  old  coadjutor.  Scribe,  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much. 

In  1862  he  represented  German  music  at  the 
opening  of  the  London  International  Exhibition 
by  his  *  Overture  in  the  form  of  a  March. '  (He 
had  before  visited  England  in  1832.)  The 
next  winter  he  was  again  in  Berlin,  still  working 
at  the  '  Africaine,'  to  which  the  public  looked 
forward  with  impatience  and  curiosity.  For 
years  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  satisfactory  cast 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  this 
opera.  His  excessive  anxiety  and  fastidiousness 
resulted  in  its  being  never  performed  at  all 
during  his  lifetime.  In  October  1863  he 
returned,  for  the  last  time,  to  Paris.  The  opera 
was  now  finished,  and  in  rehearsaL  Still  he 
corrected,  polished,  touched,  and  retouched :  it 
occupied  Ids  thoughts  night  and  day.  But  he 
had  delayed  too  long.  On  April  28  he  was 
attacked  by  illness,  and  on  May  2, 1864,  he  died. 
The  '  Africaine '  was  performed  after  his  death 
at  the  Academic  in  Paris,  April  28,  1865. 
When  it  appeared  in  London  (in  Italian)  on 
the  22nd  July  following,  the  creation  by  Pauline 
Lucca  of  the  part  of  Selika  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  it. 

The  work  itself  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  incessant  change  of  intention  of  its  com- 
poser. The  original  conception  of  the  music 
belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the  '  Huguenots ' 
— Meyerbeer's  golden  age — having  occupied  him 
from  1888  till  1843.  Laid  aside  at  tiiat  time 
for  many  years,  and  the  book  then  undergoing 
a  complete  alteration,  a  second  story  being 
engrafted  on  to  the  first,  the  composition,  when 
r«iamed,  was  carried  on  intermittently  to  the 
end  of  his  life.     The  chorus  of  Bishops,  and 


Nelusko's  two  airs,  for  instance,  were  written 
in  1858  ;  the  first  duet  between  Yasco  and 
Selika  in  1857  ;  while  the  second  great  duet 
took  its  final  form  as  late  as  the  end  of  1862. 
The  excessive  length  of  the  opera  on  its  first 
production  (when  the  performance  occupied  more 
than  six  hours)  necessitated  considerable  cur- 
tailments detrimental  to  coherence  of  plot.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this,  the  music  has  a  special 
charm,  a  kind  of  exotic  fragrance  of  its  own, 
which  will  always  make  it  to  some  minds  the 
most  sympathetic  of  Meyerbeer's  works.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  most  purely  musical  of  them  all. 
None  is  so  melodious  or  so  pathetic,  or  so  free 
from  blemishes  of  conventionality ;  in  none  is 
the  orchestration  so  tender :  it  may  contain  less 
that  is  surprising,  but  it  is  more  imaginative ; 
it  approaches  the  domain  of  poetry  more  nearly 
than  any  of  his  other  operas. 

It  is  common  to  speak  of  Meyerbeer  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  school.  F^tis  affirms  that, 
whatever  faults  or  failings  have  been  laid  to 
his  charge  by  his  opponents,  one  thing — Ms 
originality — has  never  been  called  in  question. 
*  All  that  his  works  contain, — character,  ideas, 
scenes,  rhythm,  modulation,  instrumentation, 
— all  are  his  and  his  only.' 

Between  this  view  and  that  of  Wagner,  who 
calls  him  a  'miserable  music -maker,'  'a  Jew 
banker  to  whom  it  occurred  to  compose  operas,' 
there  seems  an  immeasurable  gulf.  The  truth 
probably  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  he 
was  unique  rather  than  original.  No  artist  exists 
that  is  not  partly  made  what  he  is  by  the 
'  accident '  of  preening  and  surrounding  circum- 
stances. But  on  strong  creative  genius  these 
modifying  influences,  especially  those  of  contem- 
porary Art,  have  but  a  superficial  effect,  wholly 
secondary  to  the  individuality  which  asserts  itself 
throughout,  and  finally  moulds  its  environment 
to  its  own  likeness.  Meyerbeer's  faculty  was  so 
determined  in  its  manifestations  by  surrounding 
conditions,  that,  apart  from  them,  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  had  no  active  existence  at  alL 
He  changed  music  as  often  as  he  changed  climate, 
though  a  little  of  each  of  his  successive  styles 
clung  to  him  till  the  last.  A  bom  musician,  of 
extraordinary  ability,  devoted  to  Art  and  keenly 
appreciative  of  the  beautiful  in  all  types,  with 
an  unlimited  capacity  for  work,  helped  by  the 
circumstance  of  Wealth  which  in  many  another 
man  would  have  been  an  excuse  for  idleness,  he 
seized  on  the  tendencies  of  his  time  and  became 
its  representative.  He  left  no  disciples,  for  he 
had  no  doctrine  to  bequeath  ;  but  he  filled  a  gap 
which  no  one  else  could  filL  As  a  great  actor 
endows  the  characters  he  represents  with  life — 
since  to  the  union  of  his  personality  with  the 
outlines  suggested  by  the  dramatist,  they  do  in 
fact  owe  to  him  their  objective'  existence,  and 
are  said  to  be  created  by  him — so  Meyerbeer,  by 
blending  his  inteUect  with  the  outlines  and 
suggestions  of  a  certain  epoch,   gave  to  it  a 
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dutinct  art-existenoe  which  it  has  in  his  works 
and  in  his  only.  His  oharacters  stand  oat  from 
the  canvas  with — his  contemporary  eulogists  say 
— the  vividness  of  Shakespeare's  characters  ;  we 
should  say  rather  of  Scott's.  The  literary 
analogue  to  his  operas  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
tragedy,  they  are  too  realistic  for  that,  but  in 
the  historical  noveL  Here  the  men  and  women 
of  past  times  live  again  before  our  eyes,  not  as 
they  appear  to  the  poet,  who  '  sees  into  the  life 
of  things,'  but  as  tiiey  appeared  to  each  other 
when  they  walked  this  earth.  This  is  most 
compatible  with  the  conditions  of  the  modem 
stage,  and  Meyerbeer  responds  to  its  every 
need. 

It  is  consistent  with  all  this  that  he  should 
have  been  singularly  dependent  for  the  quality 
of  his  ideas  on  the  character  of  his  subject. 
His  own  original  vein  of  melody  was  limited, 
and  his  constructive  skill  not  such  as  to  supple- 
ment the  deficiency  in  sustained  idea.  This 
defect  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  shallow 
pedantry  of  his  instructor,  at  the  time  when  his 
youthful  talent  was  developing  itself.  Wagner 
(whose  antipathy  to  Meyerb«er's  music  was  rather 
intensified  than  otherwise  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  operatic  reforms  on  which  his  own 
heart  was  set  were  first  introduced,  or  at  least 
attempted,  by  that  composer)  compares  him  to  a 
man  who,  catching  the  first  syllable  of  another 
man's  speech,  thereupon  screams  out  the  whole 
sentence  in  a  breath,  without  waiting  to  hear 
what  it  really  should  have  been  !  However  this 
may  be,  Meyerbeer's  own  ideas  rarely  go  beyond 
the  first  syllable  ;  the  rest  is  built  up  by  a  wholly 
different  process,  and  too  often — as  though  his 
self-reliance  failed  him  at  the  crucial  point — a 
melody  with  a  superbly  suggestive  opening  will 
close  with  some  conventional  phrase  or  vulgar 
ecuiema,  all  the  more  irritating  for  this  juxta- 
I)osition.  As  a  striking  case  in  point  it  is  enough 
to  adduce  the  baritone  song  in  *  Dinorah.'  The 
first  phrase  is  beautiful.  The  second,  already 
inferior,  seems  dragged  in  by  the  hair  of  its 
head.  The  third  is  a  masterly  augmentation — 
a  crescendo  on  the  first.  The  fourth  is  a  tawdry 
platitude.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  the 
case  with  his  harmonies.  He  often  arrests  the 
attention  by  some  chord  or  modulation  quite 
startling  in  its  force  and  effect,  immediately 
after  which  he  is  apt  to  collapse,  as  if  frightened 
by  the  sudden  stroke  of  his  own  genius.  The 
modulation  will  be  carried  on  through  a  se- 
quence of  wearisome  sameness,  stopping  short 
in  some  remote  key,  whence,  as  if  embarrassed 
how  to  escape,  he  will  return  to  where  he  began 
by  some  trite  device  or  awkward  makeshift. 
His  orchestral  colouring,  however,  is  so  full  of 
character,  so  varied  and  saisisaant  as  to  hide 
many  shortcomings  in  form.  His  grand  com- 
binations of  effects  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and 
are  so  dazzling  in  their  result  that  the  onlooker 
may  well  be  blinded  to  the  fact  that  what  he 


gazes  on  is  a  consummate  piece  of  moflaio  ratker 
than  an  organic  structure. 

But  in  some  moments  of  intense  dramatic  ex- 
citement he  rises  to  the  height  of  the  situation 
as  perhaps  no  one  else  has  done.  His  very  de- 
fects stand  him  here  in  good  stead,  for  these 
situations  do  not  lend  themselves  to  evenness  of 
beauty.  Such  a  moment  is  the  last  scene  in 
the  fourth  act  of  the  '  Huguenots, '  cnlminatisg 
in  the  famous  duet.  Here  the  situatioii  b 
supreme,  and  the  music  is  inseparable  from  it 
Beyond  description,  beyond  criticism,  nothing 
is  wanting.  The  might,  the  futility,  the  eter- 
nity of  Love  and  Fate — he  has  caught  up  the 
whole  of  emotion  and  uttered  it  "Whatever  wis 
the  source  of  such  an  inspiration  (and  the  entire 
scene  is  said  to  have  b^n  an  afterthought)  it 
bears  that  stamp  of  truth,  which  makes  it  a 
possession  for  all  time.  If  Meyerbeer  lives,  it 
will  be  in  virtue  of  such  moments  as  these.  And 
if  the  *  Proph^te '  may  be  said  to  embody  his 
intellectual  side,  and  the  *  Africaine '  his  emo- 
tional side,  the  *  Huguenots '  is  perhaps  the  woA 
which  best  blends  the  two,  and  which,  most 
completely  typifying  its  composer,  must  be  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece. 

Presenting,  as  they  do,  splendid  opportunities 
to  singers  of  dramatic  ability,  his  operas  hold 
the  stage,  in  spite  of  the  exacting  character 
which  renders  their  perfect  performance  difficult 
and  very  rare.  They  will  live  long,  althoi^gb 
many  of  the  ideas  and  associations  which  first 
made  them  popular  belong  already  to  the  past 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works  :— 

OPERAS  AND  DRAMATIC  PHSCBS. 


1.  Jephtha's  G^ttbito  (per- 
formed 1811);  2.  LeeAmonride 
Terellnde  (In  Oeniuui.  Modo- 
drun*  for  Soprano.  Cborae,  i 
Clarinet  obbUgiao.  in  which  the 
iiMtnuuentaliat  figured  aa 
dzamatlo  peraonafe) ;  t.  AUme- 
lek.  or  The  Two  Calipha  (Ger- 
man. Wirth  nnd  Gaat).  18U; 
i.  Bomilda  e  Coetaoaa.  1818;  & 
SemlFamlde  rioonoadata.  1819; 
&  Rounn  dl  Seabatfo,  1819;  7. 
Maivfaerit*  d'  Anjoa.  1880;  S. 
L'Bnile di Omnata.  18» ;  9.  Daa 
Thor,  182S;   la 


n  Croeiato  in  Bftitto.  1891:  .U- 
Robert  le  Dlahle.  1831 :  Ujf 
HugaoDota.  1896 ;  13.  Bn  w 
lager  in  Behle«l«n.  ISM;  H 
Btnunaee  (oTartore  and  •» 
tr'actea).  1846;  U.  Le  Proph<^ 
1849;  la  L'RtoUedv  Hofd.JSM.- 
17.  La  Pardon  de  FUmmi  (ItaL 
Dinorah).  1890;  UL  L'Afrlcaiaa 


An  Ontorlo-O«it  vad  die  ffi^ 
tnr  (performed  1811). 

Choruaea  to  the  T 
Aeadiyloa. 

CANTATAS  AND  VOCAL  MUSIC. 


B4>fen  vu:tiiii  i»DtataB  of  Klop- 
ato:!k,  far  fitut  Tuloea,  unaooom- 
paHifl, 

All  liatt     Hymn,  by  OoMta. 


To   .•      .     ..,  Mh.. 


<  Mnaiqiie  k  la 
I  an.    ForSoloa 


.aiUt*H 


foor     Toioea. 


w^rMl^n  rnr  th*  Itianffuratton 

Of  *'■  1 1  i  >t!rg'n  ■  iiM  tBB  at  Mains. 


w«.5.|  .  .:    .f 
Cb   ri.      •■■ 


'  ^T^ria     nnd     Ihr 
"••dfortheailTer 


Four    wkw 
Quartii 


For   Boloa 


tl. 

of     t'ruHi^ 

Chonii. 

FrsundachAft, 
mtTi'i  Tolciea. 

Tc-»dM.    Cowip****!  forth*  C»«f 

of  Berlin  C»tli<4r*J.    fubim^ 

lu  *CTjirir,  bjf  ib-fe.lii<)Qa,  fel  ^^*^ 

l^*ter    ?ii*rt*r.  tat  ttmt  ™^ 

wilh  iiinraji  iifooiu paiilStilit'  ^^ 

TwckB     Ptolmi,     for    PJSi 

Churai.  nnui'^ciJiijpaAiML    (J»*' 

TflBfkmu.    (MS.) 
SONGS. 
A  large  number  of  Songi  with  with  *  Le  Gtoie  de  la  Uv^^ 
PF.      aocompaniment,      among  la  tombe  de  Beethoran.'  In  "^ 
whioh  the  beat  known  are  perhaps  volume,      entlt!  ed      '  Qatf*fT 
'  Le  Molne '  (for  Ban)  and  '  Daa  i  M^lodiea  i  nne  et  plnsleaff  ▼>**• 
Fiaebermltdohen.'    The  whole  of  bjr  Braadna,  at  Puia. 
them  were   pabllahed  together 


Serenade.  'Brant  geleite  ana 
der  HelmAth.'  Compoaed  for  the 
wedding  of  Prinoeea  Looiae  of 
Pnuaia.  For  eight  roloea.  nnac- 
eompAnied. 

La  Feata  nella  Corte  di  Ferrara. 
Grand  Cantata,  with  tableaux.  ' 


Mardi  of  the  BaTmriaa  AitbfH- 


rtii,  atiil  Ottliciii*' 
■  If inn.     OolFipi*"**  '* 

r   w«irJUi#  of  iJn  S^H 


MEZZO,  MEZZA 


MICHELI 
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*V«Imb  Dlr.'  Bone,  tor  T«ior 
vale*,  with  Vlolonodlo  obbUnto. 

•I>«  JXget^    U«d.-  for  BMi 
vaiM,  with  Horns  obbllAtL 
IfahlBprodkt'Ci 


*  A  TmimU,'  BuearaloL 

'  D«B  Seblfo'i  Uod;  for  Tenor 

Toico  with  Clariiwt  obhUfftto. 
AiMl    many      than    of    Um 

Importaiioaii 


INBTBUIIBIVTAL  KUBia 


Fbat  DuM>^  with  TbrelMi 
(ndMltana),  for  brut  onbwtrk 
Oompowd  far  the  Klnf  of  Ba- 
varta'a  wedding.  184& 

Beoood  ditto.  Ibr  the  weddlnf 
o<  PrtDOOH  Charlotte  of  Ftoada, 

Tbiid  ditto,  for  the  wcddlof  of 
'   naofPnueUmsoi. 


Oimnd  MartHk,  for  the  Sohilkr 
Centenaxy  Feetival.  I8881 

Overtare,  In  the  form  of  a 
Xardi.  for  the  openlnf  of  the 
International  Bzhibition  In  Lon- 
don,  188L 

Coronatloo  March,  IfiA 

A  quantity  of  PF.  made, 
wrlttau    in  yoath,  all  impab- 


[The  best  memoirs  of  Meyerbeer  are  those  of 
A.  de  Lassftlle  (1864),  A.  Pongin  (1864),  H. 
Blaze  de  Bury  (1865),  H.  Mendel  (1868), 
J.  Weber  (1898).  In  Berlioz's  posthumous 
Tolnme,  Les  Musiciena,  interesting  articles  are 
to  be  found  at  pp.  83  and  106.1         f.  a.  m. 

MEZZO,  MEZZA  (Ital.),  'haLT '  or  'medium' ; 
whence  MxzzA  Voce,  'with  restrained  force,' 
and  Mezzo  Soprano,  the  female  voice  inter- 
mediate to  the  Soprano  and  Contralto.     J.  H. 

MI  (X)NTRA  FA.     See  Tritone. 

MICHAEL,  BoGiER,  bom  at  Bergen  just 
within  the  borders  of  Dutch  Brabant,  was  the 
son  of  a  certain  Simon  Michael,  who  is  described 
as  Mechanicus  and  Musicus  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  The  date  of  Rogier's  birth  is  not 
given.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  being  before 
1674  in  the  service  of  the  Markgraf  of  Ansbach 
as  tenor  singer.  In  1 675  he  became  tenor  singer 
at  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden,  and  in  1587 
became  capellmeister  to  the  Elector.  For  some 
years  before  his  death  about  1619,  owing  to 
Michael's  age  and  growing  infirmities,  the  Elector 
was  obliged  to  send  for  Michael  Praetorius,  and 
afterwards  Heinrich  Schiitz,  to  take  his  place 
on  all  important  occasions.  Heinrich  Schiitz  de- 
finitely succeeded  Michael  in  1 6 1 9.  The  second 
part  of  the  Dresden  Gesangbuch  of  1593  con- 
tains fifty-two  choralbearbeitungen  by  Michael, 
which  Otto  Eade  describes  as  simple  four-part 
settings,  nota  contra  notam,  with  the  chorale 
melody  in  the  discant ;  but,  judging  from  the 
specimen  Eade  himself  gives  in  his  BeUagen,  zu 
AmbroSy  a  setting  of  *  Ein'  feste  Burg, '  we  cannot 
call  them  simple  harmonic  settings  in  the  modem 
sense,  as  they  have  also  something  of  the  freedom 
of  the  motet  style.  Another  work  not  preserved 
complete,  is  a  book  of  Introits  for  Sundays  and 
Festivals,  set  as  motets  for  five  voices,  1608.  A 
few  other  occasional  works,  printed  and  MS. ,  are 
enumerated  in  the  Qitellen-Lexikon.       J.  R.  M. 

MICHAEL,  Tobias,  son  of  Rogier  Michael, 
was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1592.  He  was  first  a 
soprano  singer  at  the  court  chapel  in  Dresden, 
and  receiving  his  further  education  at  Schul- 
pforta  and  Wittenberg,  became  in  1619  capell- 
meister  at  Sondershausen.  In  1 63 1  he  succeeded 
Johann  Hermann  Schein  as  cantor  and  musik- 
director  of  the  Thomaskirche  at  Leipzig.  He 
died  1667.  His  chief  work  is  '  Musikalischer 
Seelenlust,'  of  which  the  'Erster  TheU,' 
1684-85,  contains  thirty  sacred  pieces,  a  6, 


in  the  madrigal  style,  and  the  'Ander  Theil,* 
1637,  fifty  pieces,  a  1-6,  in  the  concerto  style 
for  voices  and  instruments.  Other  occasional 
and  MS.  works  are  enumerated  in  the  Quellen- 
Lexikxm.  J.  R.  M. 

MICHELI,  Romano,  bom  in  Rome  about 
1575,  studied  music  there  under  Francesco 
Soriano,  and  acquired  fame  among  his  contem- 
poraries  as  a  learned  contrapuntist.  Doni 
{Awnotazumit  Roma,  1640,  p.  395)  describes  him 
as  a  '  peritissimo  contrapuntista,  ed  allievo  in 
questa  professione  del  Soriani.'  Printz  (Sing- 
und  Kling-  KunH,  1690,  ch.  xii.)  also  praises 
Micheli's  work  'in  dem  Stylo canonico.'  Micheli 
made  a  tour  of  all  the  more  important  towns  in 
Italy — Milan,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  Naples ;  he  met  many  celebrated  musicians, 
with  whom  there  was  much  friendly  rivalry  in 
the  pastime  of  composing  music  on  given  themes. 
In  the  preface  to  Musica  vaga,  1616,  he  gives 
an  accoxmt  of  his  travels ;  he  was  warmly  received 
in  Venice,  and  adds  '  non  solo  darmi  occasione 
di  comporre  diverse  opere  ecclesiastiche  a  mio 
beneplacito,  ma  anche  idcuni  motetti  con  oblighi, 
e  canoni  diversi,  datomi  da  ciascheduno  il  sog- 
getto,  come  in  essi  motetti  e  canoni  h  annotate' 
In  1 61 6  he  was  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  church 
of  Concordia,  Modena.  He  became  a  priest ;  in 
1610  he  was  already  a  'clerico,'  and  in  1621  was 
placed  for  a  time  at  Aquileia.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  1625  as  maestro  di  cappella  at  Si  Luigi 
de'  Francesi.  One  of  Banchieri's  LetUre  armo- 
nichef  Bologna,  1628,  p.  50,  is  addressed  to 
'  Sig.  D.  Romano  Micheli,  Roma '  (Parisini,  i.  4). 
In  1659  he  was  still  alive  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four. 

Micheli  took  part  in  an  amusing  squabble  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  German  and  Italian 
composers,  between  the  Italian  organist  Marco 
Scacchi  and  Paul  Syfert,  oiganist  at  Danzig. 
The  latter  asserted  that  Italian  compositions 
were  of  a  trivial  character,  and  that  their  authors 
should  go  to  Danzig  and  study  genuine  music. 
Micheli  promptly  sent  copies  of  his  musical 
works  to  both  Syfert  and  Forster  of  Danzig, 
with  a  request  that  they  would  test  Italian 
work  before  they  condemned  it.  The  effect  was 
immediate,  a  polite  reply  was  received  in  Feb. 
1647,  and  the  matter  then  dropped.  Scacchi 
himself  was  not  so  ready  to  acknowledge  Micheli's 
pre-eminence.  The  work,  'Canoni  musicali  com- 
posti  sopra  le  vocali  di  pid  parole  da  Romano 
Micheli  romano,  del  qual  modo  di  compon*e  egli 
h  inventore,'  Roma,  1645,  roused  him  to  publish 
a  protest  (Warsaw,  March  16,  1647)  against 
the  assumption  that  Micheli  was  the  originator 
of  this  type  of  canon,  which  could  be  traced 
to  a  much  earlier  date.  Micheli  replied  by  the 
publication  of  a  collection  of  canons,  full  of  the 
most  ingenious  devices,  entitled  '  La  potestli 
pontificia  diretta  dalla  santissima  Trinitk. '  The 
manuscript  inscribed '  Canoni  musicali  di  Romano 
Micheli  romano,'  was  preserved  in  the  library 
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of  S.  Agostino  (Baini,  Mtm,  Btor,  criL  vl  S4, 
note  473). 

Liat  of  works  : — 

PMlml  tA  offldum  raapennmi  mnsleb  noUs  •xprMd.  at  toniia 
Tooibos  decantandL  Un»  enm  parU  oiyuiica.  Boiduio  MIdMal* 
elarloo  romuio  aaotora.  Ubw  prlmiiB.  BomM.  J.  B.  Bobtoetom. 
16ia    4to. 

Mnaio*  Tmn  et  krUOeiow  eontiiMnU  mototU  eon  obUshl.  • 
ouoni  dlTMBi,  etc  Di  D.B.M.  rom.  VenatiA.  OiMomo  Vlnomtl. 
1615.  FoUo.  U  in  th«  BriUdi  MoMom ;  tlM  mnaie,  wrltM  BwiMy 
{Biat.  <kf  MuHe.  IIL  S19),  ahom  noUilnc  bat  'toU  and  ptimaiaj.' 

Salmi  per  1  Teaparl  a  tre  vool  In  oofuwrto  da  eaatarai  in  dlT«ni 
modi  .  .  .  oouiltaaaaooontiniioperroisanik  LibroMoondo.  Opera 
t«na.    VenaUa.    Magni.  1616i    4to. 

Oompiata  a  Ml  Tod  oon  tre  tenori  oonaartata  all'  nao  modaraocon 
il  basao  oooUnuo  per  1'  cMrpuio  diD.R.M .  rom.  maaatro  di  eappalla 
nalla  eattadxmla  di  Ckmoordia.  Yanatla.  Itl9.  FMla  givaa  an 
artltlnii  nf  im^ 

Ifttcr&  iiL  KM.  fwa.  allil  .  .  .  M^  ««»!J.entiaa.  mnald  daUa 
«t,pp<iLU  dl  N.a.  t«J  alfcn  miulin  jramjitil  Kilvl  ISt^'fJoaaarTtndlMiml. 
VpHBiiL    O.  VlniKntl.  l«iia    rQQUi£u  a  cw&aik  i^n  twelve  parte. 

MadTlffttI  ft  »«)  TDcl  In.  taxicoe,  eou  ia  mdliitiuoe  dalle  parti,  nal 
^;nla  par  ia<«fn  dn  sli  lu.'^iilenti  I'  u~iiiion.[>  dtikct^iide  on'  tnono  e  dl 
par  Mnnda  ll  tuotiii  t^k  iLiM^^mn,  EdMgnilai]  ildc:>  .  aantare  per  1  anoi 
Hvanl,  eotDo  II  miulcl.  parltJ  muin^  i  ttudin  ccLrhi^onon  pla  vedato. 
Ccm  titi  ihirrlso  a  t^nttl  ii  ISIg.  miulci  i)l  S^ima^  li>»U>  in  Inoe  da  R.M. 
ram.  P«[]r11(-j«t4  nalU  mvtnrpoll  d'  A<}ulJ«l*.  Koma.  Soldi.  1Q2L 
tisnfiliiji  line  nriiilr]?n.l  'O  vot  c!!!!?  *r,tp;. rit* . '  «1ii,!h  waa  afterwarda 
prliiUJ  t>>  Aua^w  i^t»«uj  b^;*.  .«  iMiM  M**c*tUm0a  nuuteais, 
Bologna,  1689,  p.  60.  and  in  hia  Areami  mtirteaU,  16B0.  p.  14;  ba 
daaeribea  It  aa  written  'eon  nobillaaimo  artiaelo.* 

CertaBa  d'  artlflcii  muaicall.  non  ptft  fatti.  contaontl  nam  dlaol 
obligbi  della  maaaa  a  died  Tod :  con  la  riapoata  all'  oppoaidone, 
fatta  dal  Sig.  A.  Antonelli,  morioo  in  Boma.  aopm  la  qoantlti  di 
eaii  obbligbL  DatoinlQoedaB.X.  rom.  BenefleiatonaUametropoU 
diAqoileia.    Venetia.    Bonfadino.  16BL    4to. 

Oopia  dl  lettera  oon  manoecrltta  mandata  dal  Big.  A.  Antonelli 
mnaioo  in  Boma  a  me  B.M..  eta.  oon  la  riapoata  flat*agU  neUe  pre- 

^leaL  r 


Venetia. 


4to. 


BonCadino, 
riom  Tt      _ 

Italia,  neo  alibi  haoteiina  Tisam 
laaimoa  pertiuentia. 
Ll  Grignani.   1648. 


ViTit  Detia.    Canonea  aaper  ploriom  Terbomm  moalibaa :  qood 
11,  neqae  in  T  " 
eat  nonnnllaque  cnrioeo  artindo  ad  mudeea  peritiaaimaa  pertiuentia. 


aente  atampe.  etc. 

ViTit  Deoa.    Ca 
artiilolam  componendl, 
eat  nonnnllaque  cnrioeo  ■ 
Anotore  B.M.  rom.     Opoa  aextnm. 
Folio. 

ATTlao  inriato  da  me  B.M.  indisme  ool  foglio  raale  del  eanone 
mndoale  Fona  Signatna,  alll  famoai  e  peritiaaimi  aig.  moald  d'  Italia 
e  di  tutti  gl'  altri  Begnl,  etc  Boma.  Orignani.  168a  4to.  Thla 
woric  glTea  approximately  the  date  of  Mieheli'a  birth  aa  it  waa 
written  '  nella  ana  rigoardeTole  et4  di  anni  75'  (Parlalni,  i.  80). 

Canone  modcale  a  qnattro  rod.  ad  honore  della  conoettiono  della 
B.V.M..  compoato  aopra  le  Toeali  di  nnovo,  e  cnrioao  artlfldo,  ate. 
Opera  et  iuTentioue  pellagrina  di  B.M.  rom.  Boma,  L.  Grignani. 
IWO. 

Baini  alao  mentiona  the  following  three  worka  :— 

Ll  aalml  a  qnattro  tocL    Venetia,  1638. 

Le  meew  a  qoattro  voeL    Boma.  1650. 

Ll  raeponaori  a  dnque  Tod.    Boma,  1668L 

Kircher,  Munurgia  uniwerttdU.  Boma,  1680,  L  pp.  B88-4  printa 
a  canon  in  thirty-aiz  parte,  dlatribnted  among  nine  dioiia,  oom- 
poaed  by  Micheli,'one  of  thoae  who  had  rerlTed  the  f ocgotten  art  of 
writing  eanona.* 

MBS.  In  the  Dreaden  Ubrazy,  MS.  175b,  an  aria  aoored  for  Toioe 
and  tnatnuuenta.    (Eitner.) 

In  the  Britiah  Moaeam.  Add.  MS.  11,888.  ft  148.  140.  'Canon  dl 
Bomano  Michell.'  1615;  and  'Canone  dd  Metallo,  dal  Bomano 
MioheU ' ;  both  from  MicheU'e  Muatoa  ^aga  «t  avt^fctoM,  1610w   q,  g^ 

MICROLOGUS  (from  the  Gr.  adj.  fuxpo- 
\6yoSy  'having  regard  to  small  things' — from 
fUKpdsy  *  little,'  and  X6705,  *  a  word  ' ;  Lat.  Sermo 
breviSj  an  *  Epitome, '  or  *  Compendium ').  A  name 
given  by  two  celebrated  authors  to  works 
containing  on  epitome  of  all  that  was  known  of 
music  at  the  time  they  were  written. 

I.  The  Micrologus  of  Guide  d'Arezzo  is 
believed  to  have  been  compiled  about  the  year 
1024.  Valuable  MS.  copies  of  this  curious 
work  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  as 
well  as  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris, 
and  in  other  European  collections.  The  treatise 
was  printed  in  1784  by  Gerbert,  Prince  Abbot 
of  S.  Blasien,  in  his  great  work  entitled  Scrip- 
tores  ecclesiastici  de  musica ;  and  in  1876 
Hermesdorff  published  a  copy  of  the  original 
text  at  Treves,  side  by  side  with  a  German  trans- 
lation. Considerable  variations  occur  in  the 
ancient  MSS.  ;  but  full  dependence  may  be 
placed  upon  the  readings  given  in  the  two  printed 
editions  we  have  mentioned.  The  work  is 
divided  into  twenty  chapters,  somo  of  which 


throw  great  light,  both  upon  the  state  of  mnair 
cal  science  at  the  time  of  its  production,  and 
upon  its  subsequent  progress.  The  first  chapter 
is  merely  introductory  ;  the  second  treats  of  tbi 
different  kinds  of  Notes  ;  and  the  third,  of  *  tbi 
Disposition  of  the  Monochord,'  which  the  anthor 
strongly  recommends  as  a  means  of  teaching 
Choristers  to  sing  in  tune  [see  Monochord]  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  chronologiol 
'  landmark,'  that  Guide  here  uses  the  long-sinoe 
universally  rejected  division  of  Pythagom, 
which  resolves  the  Perfect  Fourth  {DiaUsaartm) 
into  two  Greater  Tones  and  a  Limma,  insteid 
of  the  truer  section  of  Ptolemy,  who  divides  it 
into  a  Greater  and  Lesser  Tone  and  a  SemitoDe. 
Chapter  V.  treats  of  the  Octave  {Diapason),  snd 
of  the  seven  letters  by  which  its  sounds  are  repre- 
sented. Chapters  XVIIL  and  XIX.,  entitled, 
De  Diaphonia,  id  est  Organi  precepta,  and  DidM 
DiaphonicLe  per  exempla  probaUo,  are  filled  with 
still  more  interesting  matter,  and  contain  t 
detailed  description  of  the  method  pursued  in 
accompanying  a  Plain-song  Melody  with  Discant 
— here  called  DiaphorUa  or  Orgcmumu  Earliflr 
authorities  had  decreed  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Octave,  no  intervals  were  admissihl* 
in  Discant,  but  the  Perfect  Fourth,  and  its  in- 
versions, the  Perfect  Fifth,  used  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example — quoted  in  the  Micrologus— ^in 
which  the  Plahi  •  song  occupies  the  middle 
part: — 


Ml-ae-re--re  me--L 

But  Guide,  though  he  speaks  of  the  Fourth 
as  the  most  important  interval,  permits  also 
the  use  of  the  Major  Second  and  the  Major  and 
Minor  Third  ;  and  gives  the  following  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  be  intro- 
duced : — 


-g   g^    rj^-ra,    *?   fn>   g»   9-V  jgj 


Ye-ni*te       a do-n-  ■»•• 

Neither  in  the  chapters  we  have  selected  for 
our  illustration,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the 
work  do  we  find  any  mention  whatever  of  the 
Harmonic  Hand,  the  Solmisation  of  the  He»- 
chord,  or  the  use  of  the  lines  and  spaces  of  the 
stave ;  nor  do  Guide's  other  writings  contain 
any  allusion  to  these  aids  to  science  sufficiently 
explicit  to  identify  him  as  their  inventor.  His 
claim  to  this  honour  rests  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  Franchinus  Gafurius,  Vicentino, 
Glareanus,  Vincenzo  Galilei,  Zarlino,  and  other 
early  writers,  whose  verdict  in  his  favour  is. 
however,  so  unanimous,  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  reject  the  traditions  handed  down  to  us 
through  so  many  consentient  records.  [^^ 
admirable  edition  of  Guide's  Micrologtis  was  pre* 
pared  by  Dom  Ambrogio  Amelli,  O.S.B.,  Prior  of 
Monte  Cassino,  and  published  in  1904.] 

II.  A  less  celebrated  but  scarcely  less  ▼»lo- 
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able  treatise  entitled  MvMce  active  Micrologus 
WBfl  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1517,  by  Andreas 
Omitiioparcas  (or  Ornitoparchus)— -a  German 
musician,  of  acknowledged  eminence,  whose  true 
patronymic  in  its  mother  tongue  was  Vogelsang 
or  Vogelgesang. 

[The  following  are  the  various  editions  through 
wluch  it  passed  : — 

1.  Leipzig,  Jan.  1517.     The  colophon  runs 

88  follows : — 

Bzoomim  act  hoo  opni  Lipsiae  in  Mdlbai  Yftlantini  I 
Behanuul.  MSae  Januario.  Anni  Tirginai  partaa  De  | 
«ljBiMFtimi  aapnt  MMiuimUlMimii  Leone  de  foimo  pont. 
max.  ao  MaxlmiUano  |  gtoiiodaaimo  Imjpatora  ortaf  tar- 
n»|]inMaidmitilnu.| 

This  is  the  first  edition,  and  only  one  copy 

18  known   to  exist,   viz.  in  the  Biblioth^ne 

Kationale  at  Paris,  the  whole  of  sheet  A  of  which 

is  wanting.     It  was  described  by  F^tis,  who, 

however,  confases  it  with  the  second  edition. 

2.  Leipzig,  Nov.  1517.  Described  in  Panzer 
(ix.  496).     The  colophon  is  : — 

Bxcnitnm  eat  hoo  opn^  ab  Ipeo  anthore  danno  caati' 
gatam,  |  meoffnitumA:  Lipaie  in  edibua  Ualantini  Schn- 
manni,  caloo- 1  graph!  aolertimimi :  Menaa  NonSbrt 
Anni  Timnei  partna  da- 1  cimi  aeptimi  aupra  aeaqntmil- 
laairafL  Xaone  daoimo  Pont.  llax.  lac  M^-r<mi»^Ti<y 
Inniotlatimo  imjiatoza  orU  tarntftpiidatibaa.  | 

This  edition,  though  the  colophon  clearly  proves 
the  contrary,  is  generally  described  as  the  first. 
Copies  of  it  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  EgL 
Bibliothek,  Berlin  ;  Hofbibliothek,  Darmstadt ; 
Library  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice  ;  University  of 
Bonn,  and  one  was  in  the  *  Rosenthal  Antiqua- 
riat,'  Munich,  May  1888. 

8.  Leipzig,  1519.     The  colophon  runs  :— 

ISzooatram  eat  hoo  opna :  denno  oaatigatnm  raooirni- 
tama:  |  Lipaie  in  edibua  Ualentini  Schumimni :  oaioo- 
graphi  aolertiasi  |  mi :  Manse  Aprili ;  Anni  riii^ai 
partita  Tndaoigeaimi  anpra  i  aaaquunillaaimam.  | 

There  areoopies  of  this  at  Berlin  (Royal  Library), 
Munich  (Royal  Library),  Kouigsberg  (seeifono^- 
heftefur  MuaikgeschiehU,  1870,  p.  47),  Gottin- 
gen  (University  Library),  and  Brussels  (see  CcUa- 
logue  de  la  Bibliot/Uque  de  R  J,  F6tis,  p.  621). 
A  copy  is  said  (Manatshe/te,  viii.  p.  22)  to  be 
in  the  Rathsschulbibliothek  of  Zwickau.  F^tis 
says  there  is  an  edition  of  1521  at  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  Rationale  in  Paris,  though  on  inquiry  the 
only  copy  found  there  was  that  of  Jan.  1517. 
The  colophon  he  quotes  is  that  of  the  1519 
edition,  but  he  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
'  undevigesimi '  meant  twenty-one,  instead  of 
nineteen.  His  statement  has  been  copied  by 
Mendel. 

4.  Cologne,  1533.     The  title-page  runs : — 

AndnB  Ornitoparchi  Meyningenaifl,  De  arte  oantandl 
micrologua,  libra  quatuor  digeatna,  omnibus  mnaioa 
stndioaiB  non  tarn  ntilia  ouam  neceaaariua,  diligontar 
vDoognitoa.  Oolonia,  apnd  Joannam  Gymnionm,  anno 
1533. 

A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du 
Ck)nservatoire  Nationale  de  Musique,  Paris  (see 
M.  Weckerlin's  Catalogue,  p.  209). 

5.  Cologne,  1535.  An  edition  without  colo- 
phon, similar  to  the  preceding.  A  copy  is  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Munich. 


6.  Gerber  (Lexicon^  ed.  1818,  iii.  p.  618) 
quotes  QclMyiiht*aBibl.Mu8ie.  (1687)  to  the  effect 
tiiat  there  exists  an  edition  in  oblong  8 vo,  printed 
by  Johannes  Gymnicus  at  Cologne  in  1540,  bat 
no  copy  of  this  is  known  to  exist.] 

This  work,  written  in  the  quaint  Latin  pecu- 
liar to  the  16  th  century,  contains  the  substance 
of  a  series  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the  author 
at  the  Universities  of  Heidelberg,  Mainz,  and 
Tubingen;  and isdivided into fourseparate books. 
The  First  Book,  comprising  twelve  Chapters, 
treats  of  the  different  kinds  of  Music,  of  the  clefis, 
the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  the  Hezachords,  the 
rules  of  Solmisation  and  Mutation,  the  various 
Intervals,  the  Division  and  Use  of  theMonochord, 
the  laws  of  Muaicaficta,  Transposition,  and  the 
Church  Tones.  [See  Modes,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal; Hexachord;  Solmisation;  Mutation; 
MusiGA  FiCTA  ;  Ornithoparcus  ;  Tones,  the 
Gregorian.] 

The  second  Book,  divided  into  thirteen 
Chapters,  treats  of  Measured  Music,  [see  MusicA 
mensurata],  and  contains  an  amount  of 
information  even  more  valuable  than  that  con- 
veyed in  Morley's  Plaine  amd  Easie  Introditctionf 
inasmuch  as  it  is  expressed  in  more  intelligible 
language,  and  fi-eed  from  the  involutions  of  a 
cumbrous  and  frequently  vague  and  meaningless 
dialogue.  In  the  second  chapter  of  this  Book 
the  author  describes  eight  kinds  of  notes — the 
Large,  Long,  Breve,  Semibreve,  Minim,  Crotchety 
Quaver,  and  Semiquaver.  The  third  chapter  is 
devoted  to  Ligatures  ;  and,  as  the  Ligatures  in 
common  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury differed  in  some  particulars  from  those 
employed  in  the  time  of  Palestrina,  the  rules 
here  given  are  of  inestimable  value  in  decipher- 
ing early  compositions.     [See  Notation.] 

in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  the  second 
Book  the  author  defines  the  various  species  of 
Mood,  Time,  and  Prolation  ;  and,  complaining 
as  bitterly  as  Morley  does,  of  the  diversity  of 
the  signs  by  which  they  are  represented,  [see 
Mood,  Prolation,  Time]  ;  proceeds  to  give 
his  readers  directions,  which  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  those  who  wish  to  score  the 
works  of  Josquin  des  Pr&  and  other  writers  who 
flourished  before  the  middle  of  the  16  th  century. 
The  remaining  chapters  treat  of  Augmentation, 
Diminution,  Rests,  Points,  Proportion,  and  other 
matters  of  deep  interest  to  the  student  of  ancient 
music. 

The  third  Book,  disposed  in  seven  chapters,  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Ecclesiastical 
Music,  and  chiefly  to  the  Accents  used  in 
reciting  the  Divine  Office.  [See  Inflexion, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  etc.] 

The  fourth  Book,  in  eight  chapters,  contains 
an  epitome  of  the  Laws  of  Counterpoint ;  and 
treats  in  detail  of  the  difference  between  Con- 
sonances and  Dissonances,  the  'General  Precepts 
of  Counterpoint,'  the  nature  of  different  voices, 
the  formation  of  Cadences,  the  *  Special  Precepts 
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of  Ooanterpoint,'  the  use  of  rests  in  Gonnter- 
point  and  the  different  styles  of  singing.  On 
this  last  point  the  author's  remarks  are  cmelly 
caustic  He  tells  us  that  the  English  carol, 
the  French  sing,  the  Spanish  weep,  the  Italians 
of  Genoa  caper,  other  Italians  bark ;  but  '  the 
Germans,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  howl  like 
wolves.* 

In  1609  our  own  John  Dowland  printed  a 
correct  though  deliciously  quaint  English  trans- 
lation in  London  ;  and  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  this  that  the  work  is  best  known  in  this 
country.  Hawkins,  indeed,  though  he  mentions 
the  Latin  original,  gives  all  his  quotations  from 
Dowland's  version,  w.  s.  K.  ;  with  additions 
in  square  brackets  by  w.  b.  s. 

MIDAS.  A  famous  work  of  the  second  period 
of  English  ballad  opera.  It  is  a  classical  ex- 
travaganza, and  a  parody  of  Italian  opera.  Its 
first  appearance  on  the  English  boards  was  at 
Oovent  Garden  in  1764,  though  it  is  possible 
that,  as  O'Eeeffe  in  his  IteeolUetions  (1S26),  voL 
i.  p.  54,  gives  as  a  first  cast  one  different  from 
the  first  published  copy,  it  may  have  been  placed 
upon  the  stage  in  Dublin,  where  the  auUior  of 
the  libretto,  Kane  O'Hara  lived. 

The  music  was  selected  from  popular  melodies, 
and  the  piece  held  the  stage  for  many  years.  It 
was  revised  and  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  Oct.  25, 
1802,  when  Michael  Kelly  took  the  part  of 
'Apollo,*  previously  filled  by  Vernon,  and  by 
Mattocks.  Another  revival  took  place  at  Covent 
Garden  in  1814,  Sinclair  taking  *  Apollo.'  The 
pretty  song  '  Pray  Goody  please  to  moderate  the 
rancour  of  your  Tongue,'  appears  in  the  opera, 
the  air  of  which  has  been  variously  ascribed  to 
Rousseau,  Oswald,  and  Bumey.  The  music  of 
the  opera  was  first  published  by  Walsh ;  the 
revised  edition  of  1802  by  BirohalL       f.  k. 

MIDDLE  0.  (i.)  The  note,  c',  indicated  by 
the  0  clef,  or  by  the  first  ledger  line  below  the 
treble  stave,  and  the  first  above  the  bass  stave, 
(ii.)  The  key  upon  the  organ  manuals  sounding 
the  same  note  at  'eight-foot  pitch,'  a  key  two 
octaves  above  the  lower  or  CO  key.  The  word 
is  also  used  of  the  middle  0  upon  the  pedal- 
board  {ue.  sounding  the  note  c  at  eight-foot 
pitch),  but  only  when  special  reference  is  made 
to  that  clavier.  T.  E. 

MIDLAND  INSTITUTE  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC.  The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute 
was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the 
year  1854,  'for  the  diffusion  and  advancement 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.'  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  by  the  Prince  Consort  in 
the  year  1855.  The  Institute  consists  of  two 
principal  departments  :  '  General '  and  '  In- 
dustrial. '  The  latter  is  of  a  strictly  educational 
nature,  and  supplies  the  benefits  of  an  Evening 
College ;  while  nearly  all  the  day  classes  are 
devoted  to  individual  tuition  in  musical  subjects. 
The  School  of  Music  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  developments  in  the  activity 


of  the  Institute  during  recent  yean.  There  » 
a  very  capable  staff  of  teachers,  who  give  in- 
struction in  the  various  branchee  of  the  Art, 
including  Mr.  Max  Moesel  (Violin)  ;  Herr  Willy 
Lehmann,  and  Herr  Johann  C.  Hock  (Violon- 
cello) ;  Dr.  Rowland  Winn,  Madame  Marie 
Fromm,  Mr.  G.  H  Manton,  Mr.  6.  Halford, 
Mr.  Rutland  Boughton  (Piano)  ;  Mr.  G.  W. 
Perkins,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Newey  (Organ) ;  Mr. 
G.  A.  Breeden,  Mr.  F.  W.  Beard,  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Robinson  (Singing) ;  Mr.  Alfred  Gaul,  Dr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Halford,  and  Mr.  Boughton  (TheoryX  «^ 
Collective  classes  are  held  in  the  evenings  in 
the  following  subjects :  Singing,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Rudiments,  Elocution,  Orchestzal 
Instruments,  etc  In  1 900  Mr.  Granville  Ban  tod: 
was  appointed  the  first  Principal  of  the  School 
of  Miuic,  and  a  reoi^gamsation  of  a  Students' 
Choir,  Orchestra,  Operatic  Class,  Fortnightly 
Rehearsals,  and  Terminal  Concerts,  with  as 
Annual  Concert  at  the  Town  Hall,  was  effected. 
In  1903  Sir  Edward  Elgar  accepted  the  honorary 
position  of  Visitor  to  the  School,  and  has  evinced 
his  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  the  School, 
not  only  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  but 
by  personally  conducting  the  Students'  Orohestia 
at  a  Town  Hall  Concert  A  Chamber  Music 
Class  for  the  practice  of  Sonatas,  Trios,  Quartetfl^ 
etc,  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max  Mossel, 
and  interesting  concerts  of  the  work  of  this 
class  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  sessioiL 
The  Operatic  Class,  in  the  charge  of  the  Principal 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Breeden,  has  given  performanoes 
of  Mozart's  *  Magic  Flute  * ;  Gluck's  '  Orpheus '  ; 
and  '  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.' 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  eveiy 
session,  and  certificates  are  awarded  to  successful 
students  in  the  Honours,   First,   and  Second 
Grades.     The  examinations  are  conducted  is 
accordance  with  a  prescribed  Syllabus,  modelled 
on  that  of  the  Associated  Board,  by  the  Principal 
and  a  Visiting  Examiner,  assisted  by  members 
of    the    teaching    staff.       Mr.    Ivor    Atkins 
(Worcester);   Dr.  G.   R.   Sinclair  (Hereford); 
Dr.    Herbert    Brewer   (Gloucester) ;    and  Mr. 
Frederick  Corder  (London)  have  officiated  in 
the  capacity  of  Visiting  Examiner  during  recent 
years.     The  work  presented  at  the  Students' 
Concerts  is  carefully  selected  from  the  Classics, 
and  recognised  Masters  of  Music,  and  perform- 
ances have  been  given  of  such  works  as  Bach's 
'Magnificat,'  'Sleepers,  wake,'  'Bide  with  us'; 
Brahms's    'Song    of   Destiny,*    'Rhapsody'*' 
Beethoven's  'Choral  Fantasia,'  Pianoforte  Con- 
certos ;  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  Symphonies,  etc 
The  number  of   individual    students  at   the 
present    time    is    about    700,    and    increases 
annually,  while  the  work  of  the  students,  and 
the  results  obtained,  afford  enoouragement  to 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  music  in  the 
Midlands.  g.  b. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM  MUSIO, 
by  Mendelssohn,  consists  of  two  parts,   (i.)  Th0 
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OTertuie  was  written  between  July  7  and  Angnst 
6,  1826,  with  the  latter  of  which  dates  the  score 
(in  the  Berlin  Bibliothek)  is  signed.  It  appears 
from  Marx's  statement  {Erinn,  ii  231-38)  that 
tlie  work,  as  we  possess  it,  is  a  second  attempt. 
The  former  one,  of  which  the  first  half  was 
completed,  began  with  the  four  chords  and  the 
ikiry  figure.  On  these  followed  a  regular  over- 
ture, in  which  the  theme 


represented  the  proceedings  of  the  lorers.  No- 
thing else  has  survived.  The  Bergomask  dance 
and  other  most  characteristic  features  are  all 
new,  and  appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  the 
representations  of  Marx,  who  urged  that  the 
overture  should  not  only  be  formed  on  the 
subject  of  the  play  but  should  adopt  it  as  a 
Programme.  It  was  first  performed  in  public 
at  Stettin  in  Feb.  1827.  Mendelssohn  brought 
it  with  him  to  London  in  1829,  and  it  was 
played  under  his  direction  at  a  concert  given 
by  Drouet  at  the  Argyll  Booms,  on  June  24, 
Midsummer  night  On  returning  from  the 
concert  the  score  was  left  in  a  hackney  coach 
and  irrecoverably  lost  [but  see  p.  582]. 

The  coincidence  between  the  melody  at  the 
doee  of  the  overture  and  that  in  the  '  Mermaid's 
song '  in  the  Finale  to  the  second  act  of  Weber's 
'Oberon'  is  no  doubt  a  mere  coincidence. 
Weber's  sketch  of  the  Finale  was  finished  in 
Dresden  on  Jan.  7,  1826,^  immediately  after 
which  he  started  for  London ;  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  of  the  Tnotifs  of  the  opev*a 
should  have  become  known  before  its  perform- 
ance, April  12,  1826.  But  apart  from  this,  it 
is  so  extremely  unlike  Mendelssohn  to  adopt  a 
theme  from  another  composer,  that  we  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  the  idea  was  his  own.  He 
introduces  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  work,  at 
the  GiBt/orlisnmo  ;  it  then  twice  recurs  in  the 
course  of  the  working,  and  appears  in  an  ex- 
tended form  as  a  cantU^ne  in  the  coda.  Men- 
delssohn appears  to  have  felt  some  difficulty  as 
to  the  notation  of  the  overture.  He  first  wrote 
it  with  the  fairy  subject  in  quavers ;  he  then  pub- 
lished an  arrangement  for  the  PF.  with  Cramer 
ft  Co.,  which  has  the  fairy  subject  in  semi- 
quavers ;  and  lastly  returned  to  the  original 
notation,  in  which  the  score  is  printed.  These 
alterations  of  course  do  not  affect  the  actual 
sound  of  the  theme.  The  score  was  published 
with  those  of  the  '  Hebrides'  and  'MeeresstiUe,' 
as  '8  concert  overtures,'  by  Breitkopfs,  in 
March  or  April  1835. 

(ii.)  The  music  for  the  Play  was  composed  in 
1843  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  was  produced  on  the  stage  at  the 
New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  on  Oct.  14  of  that 
year,  after  eleven  rehearsals.     It  contains  12 
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nmnbers — Scherzo ;  Faliy  march  ;  'You  spotted 
snakes'  for  two  sopranos  and  chorus ;  Melodrama ; 
Intermezzo  ;  Melodrama  ;  Nottunio  ;  Andante  ; 
Wedding  march ;  Allegro  commodo  ;  Bergomask 
dance ;  Finale.  Its  first  performance  at  the 
Philharmonic  was  xmder  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, May  27,  1844.  [The  march  was  played 
on  the  organ,  on  the  Sunday  following,  by  Dr. 
E.  J.  Hopkins.  See  Mus.  Times,  1899,  p. 
122.1  G. 

MlGNON.  Op^ra-oomique  in  three  acts, 
words  by  MM.  Carr^  and  Barbier,  founded  on 
*  Wilhelm  Meister' ;  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra-Oomique,  Paris,  Nov.  17, 
1866,  and  in  London,  at  Drury  Lane,  July  5, 
1870.  M. 

MIKADO,  THE.  Comic  opera  in  two  acts  ; 
words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan.  Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
March  14,  1885.  M. 

MILAN.  A  school  of  music  was  founded  at 
Milan  in  1483  by  Lodovico  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan.  Some  writers  affirm  that  this  was  the 
first  public  school  of  music  in  Italy,  but  that 
of  Bologna,  founded  in  1482  by  Pope  Nicholas 
v.,  preceded  it  by  one  year.  Franchino  Gafario 
of  Lodi  was  the  first  public  professor  of  music 
in  Milan.  Costanza  Porta,  the  pupil  of  Willaert, 
Zarlino,  Caimo,  Gastoldi,  Biffi,  and  others, 
were  also  eminent  composers  in  the  old  Lombard 
school  of  music,  but  Claudio  Monteverde  (bom 
at  Cremona,  1570)  was  the  first  to  found  a  new 
epoch  in  this  school,  and  to  make  it  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  in  Italy.  He  first 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  by 
his  performance  on  the  viola;  and  by  his 
direction,  and  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
composition  under  Ingegneri,  the  Maestro  di 
Cappella  of  that  Court,  he  became  a  considerable 
composer  for  the  Church.  The  result  of  his  studies 
appears  in  some  valuable  innovations  in  the  old 
rules  of  counterpoint,  which,  although  they 
excited  much  cavil  and  discussion  at  the  time, 
were  soon  adopted  not  only  by  dilettanti  but 
by  professors. 

Besides  making  these  important  discoveries, 
he  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  first  inventors 
of  recitative  in  the  Musical  Drama.  Orazio 
Yecchi,  bom  about  1550,  was  another  writer 
of  operatic  music  of  the  Lombard  school.  His 
opera  of  *  L'  Amfipamaso,'  was  one  of  the  earliest 
operatic  representations.  These  and  many  other 
writers  of  dramatic  music  were  formed  in  the 
Lombard  school,  which  was  also  illustrated  by 
composers  for  the  Church,  such  as  Yiadana, 
Noscimbeni,  Simpliciano  Olivo,  Giuseppe  Vig- 
nati,  Antonio  Rosetti,  Gio.  Andrea  Fioroni, 
etc.  etc. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  18th  century  the 
famous  school  of  singing  of  Giuseppe  Ferdinando 
Brivio  flourished  at  Milan,  but  there  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  special  '  Accademia '  or 
Conservatorio  for  public  musical  instraction  till 
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the  year  1807,  when,  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  the  present  Boyal  Gonaeryatorio  of 
Milan  was  established. 

By  order  of  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beanhamais, 
the  building  annexed  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Passione,  formerly  a  convent,  was 
set  apart  for  the  new  musical  institute.  It 
was  opened  on  Sept.  8,  1808,  and  formally  in- 
augurated  by  the  Marquis  de  Br^me,  minister 
of  the  interior ;  and  it  was  to  be  modelled  on 
the  pattern  of  the  old  Conservatories  of  Naples. 

The  first  president  of  the  Conservatorio  was 
Bonifazio  Asioli,  chosen  by  the  celebrated  Gian 
Simone  Mayr,  who  traced  out  the  rules  for  the 
new  institution  ;  and  the  first  professors  of  the 
various  branches  of  musical  instruction  were 
Federigl,  Secchi,  Ray,  Piantanida,  Negri,  Bella, 
Sturioni,  Andredi,  Adami,  Belloli,  Buocinelli 
In  1814,  on  account  of  the  large  increase  of 
pupils,  two  extra  professors  were  nominated. 
During  the  years  1848  and  1849,  when  the 
Auatrians  were  in  Milan,  the  Conservatorio  was 
also  occupied  by  their  troops,  but  the  musical 
instruction  of  the  pupils  was  carried  on  in  the 
private  houses  of  the  professors.  In  1850  the 
Conservatorio  was  reopened  under  the  presidency 
of  Lauro  Rossi  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a  con- 
siderable change  in  its  form  of  government,  and 
fresh  provision  was  made  tor  instruction  in  the 
organ,  the  harp,  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
music.  In  1858  a  school  of  instruction  in 
singing  for  the  performers  at  the  royal  theatres 
was  likewise  added. 

An  Academical  Council  was  instituted  in 
1864,  to  determine  what  prizes  should  be  distri- 
buted to  the  pupils,  and  every  year  those  who 
distinguish  themselves  most  at  the  yearly  ex- 
aminations receive  a  monthly  pension  arising 
out  of  the  endowment  of  the  Institution.  In 
this  same  year  the  '  Society  del  Quartette '  was 
formed,  of  which  many  of  the  most  notable 
musicians  of  the  present  day  are  honorary, 
members.  Every  year  this  society  causes  six 
or  eight  concerts  of  classical  music  to  be  per- 
formed, and  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  musical 
composition  on  a  given  subject.  The  '  Scuole 
popolari '  for  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  at 
the  cost  of  the  State,  are  also  oiCshoots  of  the 
great  Milanese  Conservatorio. 

The  programme  of  musical  instruction  in  the 
Boyal  Conservatorio,  as  translated  from  the 
report  of  January  1873,  of  the  president,  Signor 
Lodovico  Melzi,  comprehends  two  kinds  of  in- 
struction in  music,  artistic  and  literary,  and 
these  may  again  be  subdivided  into  a  preliminary 
and  a  superior  course  of  instruction  in  either  of 
these  two  branches. 

The  Conservatorio  professes  to  give  a  complete 
musical  and  a  fair  literary  education.  The 
musical  instruction  is  directed  by  twenty-nine 
professors,  and  by  about  thirty  teachers  selected 
from  the  best  pupils  of  both  sexes.  For  the 
literary  branch  there  are  seven  professors.  There 


are  two  other  professors,  one  for  depofrtment, 
pantomime,  and  ballet,  the  other  for  diilL 

Each  pupil  previous  to  admiasion  must  pass 
through  a  preliminary  examination  to  see  if  hb 
has  any  capacity  for  the  branch  of  musical  in- 
struction he  intends  to  pursue.  This  examina- 
tion when  passed  only  gives  the  papil  a  right  to 
enter  the  Conservatorio  probfition&lly  for  a  year, 
and  not  till  he  has  passed  the  second  examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  probationary  year  is  he 
admitted  as  a  pupiL  On  admission  he  pays  aa 
entrance  fee  of  twenty  lire,  and  every  year, 
until  his  studies  are  completed,  he  pays  to  the 
Institute  five  lire  monthly,  with  the  exceptiaa 
of  the  months  of  September  and  October. 

Nine  years  are  allowed  to  each  pupil  for 
study  in  composition,  and  for  attainingpro&siency 
in  stringed  xnstrununJts,  ten  years  for  wind 
instruments,  eleven  years  for  instraction  in 
singing.  [For  the  opera-house  at  Milan,  see 
SOALA,  LaJ  c.  m.  f. 

MILANOLLO,    Terbsa   and   Maria,    two 
exceptionally  gifted  youthful  violinists.     Do- 
menica  Maria  Teresa — the  elderand  better  known 
of  the  two  sisters — was  bom  in  Savigliano  near 
Turin  on  August  28,  1827,  and  died  (Mme. 
Parmentier)  in  Paris,  Oct.  25, 1904.     Her  sister 
Maria,  whose  career  was  suddenly  cut  short  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  was  bom  in   SavigUano^ 
July  19,  1882,  and  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  21,  1848. 
Their  father,  according  to  F^tis,  was  a  poor 
carpenter,  and  his  litUe  daughters   were  two 
out  of  thirteen  children.    Teresa's  talent  asserted 
itself  at  the  age  of  four,  the  child    being  so 
powerfully  influenced  by  a  violin  solo  played 
at  High  Mass  one  Sunday  that  she  never  rested 
until  her  father  gave  her  a  violin.   Then  followed 
lessons  from  a  native  violinist,  Giovanni  Ferrero, 
under  whose  tuition  she  remained  for  about  a 
year,  making  astounding  progress.     Her  talent 
was  so  precocious  that  her  father  began  to  think 
seriously  about  her  musical  education,  and  in 
order   to  give   her  the  advantages  of  better 
tuition,  the  Milanollos  migrated  to  Turin,  when 
the  little  girl — scarcely  six — ^received   instroe- 
tiou   from  Oebbaro  and  Mora,   two  violinisti 
attached  to  the  Capella  Cario  Alberto.     While 
in  Turin  she  made  a  few  public  appearances 
which  confirmed  the  high  opinion  which  had 
already  been   formed  of  her  talent,   but  the 
recompense  she  received  was  quite  inadequate 
to  alleviate  the  poverty  of  the  Milanollo  family. 
After  a  year  of  straggle  and  trial  in  Turin, 
Milanollo  p^re  resolved  to  tempt  fortune  by 
taking  Teresa  to  Paris.     Full  of  hope  but  with 
very  small  means,  he  and  his  wife  and  their 
two  children — Teresa  seven  and  Maria  three- 
left  Turin.     They  crossed  the  Alps  on  foot, 
and  in  spite  of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  pursued 
their  journey  without  a  stop  until  they  reached 
Marseilles.     Here  their  future  aspirations  for 
Teresa    were  strengthened    by  her  sucoessfnl 
appearance  at  four  concerts.     Armed  with  an 
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introdaotion  to  Lafont,  they  finally  arriTed  in 
Paris  in  1887.  Lafont  at  onoe  reoogniaed 
Teresa's  gifts,  made  her  one  of  his  pupils,  allowed 
her  to  play  five  times  at  the  Op^-Gomique 
oonoerts,  and  took  her  on  tour  with  him  through 
Holland  and  Belgium.  At  these  appearances, 
besides  playing  solos,  she  often  joined  her  master 
in  duets.  After  a  severe  illness  in  Amsterdam, 
which  prevented  her  from  finishing  the  tour, 
she  reappeared  at  the  Hague,  and  played  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  presented  her  with  a 
handsome  diamond  ornament.  From  Holland 
she  went  to  England  ;  played  in  Govent  Garden 
Theatre  at  five  concerts  ;  received  some  tuition 
from  the  Anglo-Italian  violinist,  Mori,  and  then 
toured  in  the  provinces  and  Wales,  playing  at 
forty  concerts  in  less  than  a  month.  For  this 
fatiguing  undertaking  the  child  received  no 
recompense,  owing  to  the  harpist,  Boscha, 
absconding  with  all  the  profits.  Previously  to 
this,  Teresa  had  started  giving  her  sister  Maria 
violin  lessons.  Maria's  giffcs  were  aUo  of  a 
high  order,  though  her  style  was  quite  different. 
Teresa's  playing  was  full  of  warmth  and  feeling, 
while  Maria's  was  brilliant  and  sparkling, 
eharacteristics  which  caused  them  to  be  nick- 
named Mademoiselle  Adagio  and  Mademoiselle 
Staccato.  After  Maria's  d^but  in  Boulogne  at 
the  age  of  six,  the  two  sisters  were  inseparable, 
and  travelled  together  everywhere,  playing  in 
France,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  In  1839  they 
returned  to  Paris.  Teresa  assumed  an  incognito 
8o  as  to  take  lessons  from  Habeneok.  Habeneck 
respected  her  wish  to  Jceep  her  name  hidden 
from  the  public  for  a  space  of  study,  and  never 
divulged  his  discovery  that  his  pupil  was  Teresa 
MilanoUo.  A  year  later,  the  sisters  appeared 
again  in  public  at  Rennes,  Nantes,  and  Bor- 
deaux, where  they  gave  twelve  concerts  with 
great  success.  In  Paris  they  played  before  King 
Louis  Philippe  at  Neuilly,  and  at  Habeneck's 
special  request  made  a  most  successful  appear- 
ance at  the  Paris  Gonservatoire.  At  this  concert, 
which  took  place  on  April  18,  1841,  Teresa 
played  a  Polonaise  by  Habeneck,  gaining  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  and  receiving  particular 
compliments  from  Gherubini  and  Auber,  who 
were  of  the  audience.  Making  the  acquaintance 
of  De  B^riot  at  Boulogne,  she  received  some 
lessons  from  him,  and  then  travelled  with  her 
sister  in  Belgium  and  Germany,  played  before 
the  King  of  Prussia,  gave  twelve  concerts  at 
Frankfort,  and  in  1848  arrived  in  Vienna,  where 
they  created  a  furore  at  twenty-five  concerts. 
In  the  same  year  they  returned  to  their  native 
country,  and  on  June  9,  1846,  appeared  in 
London  at  the  Philharmonic  Goncert,  but  in 
Bpite  of  their  great  continental  reputation,  the 
London  critics  rather  condemned  what  they 
considered  to  be  an  exaggerated  style.  In  1 8 48, 
after  continued  touring,  they  returned  to  Paris  ; 
in  the  same  year  Maria,  who  was  just  sixteen 
and  had  been  ailing  for  some  months,  suddenly 


died  of  rapid  consumption,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Gemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise.  Teresa  was  so 
overcome  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  companion 
that  she  retired  from  public  life  for  some  time, 
remaining  mostly  on  an  estate  which  her  father 
had  bought  near  Malezeville,  in  Lorraine.  Gradu- 
ally she  resumed  her  concert  appearances,  which 
she  continued  with  remarkable  success  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  until  1857,  when  she 
married,  on  April  16,  an  eminent  French  military 
engineer.  Monsieur  Gharles  Joseph  Theodore 
Parmentier  (bom  at  Barr,  [Lower  Rhine] 
March  14,  1821).  After  her  marriage  she 
abandoned  the  concert  platform  and  followed 
the  foitunes  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  a 
distinguished  soldier,  and  had  seen  service  in 
the  Grimea,  and  was  also  an  excellent  amateur 
musician  (see  Fetis,  Biog.).  During  the  lifetime 
of  Maria  the  sisters  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
poor  of  Lyons,  and  as  soon  as  Teresa  had  roused 
herself  from  the  grief  which  her  sister's  death 
caused  her,  she  exerted  herself  in  establishing 
her '  Goncerts  des  Pauvres,'  which  she  carried  out 
in  a  systematic  manner  in  almost  every  town 
in  France.  Her  plan  was  to  give  a  concert,  for 
which  the  wealthy  purchased  tickets,  and  im- 
mediately to  follow  the  first  with  a  second 
concert  at  which  the  audience  was  composed 
of  poor  people  entirely.  She  would  first  charm 
them  by  her  playing,  and  at  the  conclusion, 
money,  food,  and  dothing — which  had  been 
purohsised  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  former 
concert — were  distributed.  From  1878  until  her 
death  Mme.  Parmentier  lived  quietly  in  Paris. 

Gompositions :  Ave  Maria,  chorus  for  male 
voices;  Fantaisie-el^giaque  for  violin;  two 
romances ;  Transcriptions  and  variations  for 
violin  and  pianoforte. 

FmSjBiographiedesMusieiens;  A.  G.  Lahee's 
Famous  Violinists  of  To-day  and  Yesterday ; 
A.  M.  Glarke's  Fiddlers  Ancient  and  Modem ; 
Les  SoBurs  MHanollOf  iiudes  hiographiques^ 
artistiques  et  morales  (Lyons,  1847) ;  Theresa 
Milanollo  et  Maria  MilanollOy  jiar  G.  M.  (Kantes, 
n.d.).  K  H-A. 

MILDER-HAUPTMANN,  Paulinb  Anna, 
a  celebrated  German  singer  and  tragic  actress, 
the  daughter  of  Milder,  a  courier  in  the  Austrian 
service,  was  bom  at  Gonstontinople,  Dec  13, 
1785.  She  lived  afterwards  at  Vienna,  where, 
having  lost  her  father,  she  was  compelled  to 
enter  the  service  of  a  lady  of  rank  as  lady's 
maid.  Her  fine  voice  and  handsome  person 
attracted  the  notice  of  Schikaneder,  the  well- 
known  Viennese  manager,  who  urged  her  to 
enter  the  profession,  offering  to  be  responsible 
for  her  musical  education  and  to  superintend 
her  debut  on  the  stage.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  she  became  the  pupU  of  an  Italian  singing- 
master  named  Tomascelli,  and  subsequently  of 
SalierL  She  made  her  first  public  appearance 
on  April  9, 1808,  as  Juno,  in  Siissmayer's  opera, 
<  Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien.'     As  an  artist,  she 
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Beems  to  have  profited  but  little  by  mstraction. 
With  the  kind  of  Oriental  indolence  that  always 
distingaished  her,  she  was  content  to  rely  for 
success  on  her  splendid  natural  gifts,  which 
were  such  as  to  procure  for  her,  almost  at  once, 
an  engagement  at  the  Imperial  Court  theatre. 
That  the  part  of  'Fidelio'  should  have  been 
written  for  her  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  organ  which  caused  old  Haydn 
to  say  to  her,  *  Dear  child,  you  have  a  yolce  like 
a  house ! ' 

Her  fame  spread  rapidly,  and  in  1808  she 
made  a  brilliantly  successful  professional  tour, 
obtaining,  on  her  return  to  Vienna,  a  fresh  en- 
gagement at  Court  as  prima  donna  assoluta.  In 
1810  Anna  Milder  married  a  rich  jeweller  named 
Hauptmann.  Her  greatest  series  of  triumphs 
was  achieved  at  Berlin,  where  she  appeared  in 
Cluck's  'Iphigenia  in  Tauris'  in  1812.  After 
singing  with  equal  eclat  in  other  great  German 
towns,  she  contracted,  in  1816,  a  permanent 
engagement  with  the  royal  theatre  of  Berlin, 
where  for  twelve  years  she  reigned  supreme. 
She  played  in  all  the  principal  rdlee  in  the 
repertoire,  but  her  great  parts  were  those  of  the 
classical  heroines  of  Gluck — Iphigenia,  Alcestis, 
Armida  —  for  which  she  was  pre-eminently 
fitted,  both  by  her  imposing  presence,  and  by 
her  magnificent  soprano  voice,  full,  rich,  and 
flawless,  which  both  in  amount  and  quality 
seems  to  have  left  nothing  to  desire.  It  was, 
however,  unwieldy,  and  this  natural  inflexibility 
so  little  overcome  by  art  as  to  be  incapable  of 
the  simplest  trill  or  other  florid  embellishment. 
At  times,  especially  in  her  later  years,  she 
attempted  some  lighter  parts,  such  as  Mozart's 
Donna  Elvira,  and  Susanna,  but  her  lack  of 
execution  prevented  her  from  succeeding  in 
these  as  she  did  in  Weigl's  opera,  *Die  Schweizer- 
iamilie '  (made  celebrated  by  her  impersonation 
of  Emmeline),  or  in  the  broad  declamatory  style 
of  Gluck.  Although  *  Fidelio '  became  one  of 
her  principal  rdles,  her  performance  in  this 
opera  was  never,  either  vocally  or  dramatically, 
irreproachable.  Thayer  (Life  of  Beethoven,  ii 
290)  relates  a  conversation  with  her,  in  1836, 
when  she  told  him  what  '  hard  fights '  she  used 
to  have  with  the  master  about  some  passages  in 
the  Adagio  of  the  great  scena  in  £  major,  de- 
scribed by  her  as  'ugly,*  'unvocal,*  and  'inimical 
(widerstrebend)  to  her  organ.'  All  was  in  vain, 
however,  untU  in  1814  she  declared  herself 
resolved  never  again  to  appear  in  the  part,  if 
she  had  to  sing  this  ungrateful  air  as  it  stood — 
a  threat  which  proved  effective. 

Her  manner  in  society  is  described  as  cold 
and  apathetic,  and  her  degree  of  musical  culture 
so  small  that  she  could  only  learn  her  parts  by 
having  them  played  to  her  over  and  over  again. 
In  spite  of  this  (in  which  indeed  she  is  not 
singular),  she  was  as  much  admired  by  com- 
posers and  critics  as  by  the  court  and  the  public. 
Zelter  describes  her  golden  voice  as  '  positively 


belonging  to  the  class  of  rarities, '  and  hendf  as 
*  the  only  singer  who  gives  you  complete  sati»- 
fiction.'  There  is  no  doubt  that  her  sucoesB 
and  steady  hold  on  the  public  favour  had  a 
most  important  influence  in  upholding  German 
opera  and  the  classical  style,  and  in  counteract- 
ing the  frivolous  fashion  for  foreign  talent  of 
every  kind  which  reigned  at  Berlin. 

Chorley  tells  an  amusing  storj,  on  the 
authority  of  an  eye-witness,  of  an  occasion  when 
Mme.  Milder's  stately  calm  was  for  a  momrat 
overcome  during  one  of  her  magnificent  im- 
personations  of  Gluck's  heroines.  'At  the 
moment  where  Blum,  the  bass  singer,  who  used 
to  strengthen  himseljf  for  the  part  of  Hercnks 
upon  champagne,  was  carrying  off  the  oolossal 
AloestiB  from  the  shades  below,  Queen  ICilder, 
aware  of  the  risk  she  ran  in  arms  so  unsteady, 
and  overpowered  with  sudden  terror,  ezclairoed, 
^'HerrJesu!  Ichfalle!"  Thisexdamation  elicited 
a  simultaneous  roar  from  all  parts  of  the  theatre. 
And  from  that  day  forward,  Milder  was  led^  not 
carried,  from  the  stage  by  the  God  of  Strength.' 
{Modem  OermanMusie,  vol.  L  p.  186.) 

In  1829  she  abdicated  her  sceptre  in  Berlin, 
owing  to  misunderstandings  and  differences  with 
the  opera-director,  Spontlni.  She  then  visited 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  but  her  voioa 
was  failing  fast  Her  last  public  appearance 
was  at  Vienna  in  1886,  two  years  before  her 
death,  which  happened  at  Berlin  on  May  29, 
1838.  F.  A.  M. 

MILITARY  BAND.    See  Wind  Band. 

MILITARY  DRUM  is  another  term  for  the 
side  drum.  [See  Drum,  3,  vol.  i.  p.  782.1  v.  ds  p. 

MILITARY  SOUNDS  AND  SIGNALS.  The 
use  of  musical  instruments  in  war  by  the  andents 
— a  use  which  is  found  in  all  countries  and  at 
all  times — appears  to  have  been  more  as  so 
incentive  to  the  courage  of  the  troops  than  ss 
a  means  of  conveying  orders  and  commands. 
It  is  in  the  13th  century  of  our  era  that  we 
first  find  undoubted  evidence  of  the  sounding^ 
of  trumpets  in  a  field  of  battle  as  a  signal  for 
attack.  At  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (1215)  the 
French  charge  was  signalled  in  this  manner, 
and  numerous  other  instances  are  to  be  found 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  period.  For  the  next 
200  years  at  least,  the  instrument  used  for 
signalling  seems  to  have  been  the  trumpet 
alone.  The  question  of  the  introduction  of 
the  drum  into  Europe  ia  one  involving  too  much 
discussion  to  be  entered  upon  here,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  as  a  fact  that  the  first  clear 
evidence  of  its  use  is  the  passage  in  Froissart 
(Bk.  I.  Ft.  i.  chap.  822)  describing  how,  in  the 
year  1347,  Edward  III.  and  his  company  entered 

1  In  wnuieeftion  with  this  word  v*  h»T«  m  iDstance  of  Tennjioa'i 
flztram*  aocozmcj  in  the  ehoioo  of  terms.  Whers  th«  bug le  Is  vmA 
M  »  men  means  of  awakening  the  eduics  he  says— 

'  Blew  bogle,  ilow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying'; 
hot  where  It  Is  to  be  used  asa  signal  he  employs  the  sttietly  oonwt 

'  Lsare  me  hen,  mad  when  yon  want  me.  aotrnd  vvon  the  hngl*' 
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into  Calais  '  k  grand  foiBon  de  menestrandies,  de 
trompes,  de  tambours,  de  nacaires,  de  chalemies 
et  de  muses  * — no  mean  military  band  to  attend 
the  king  of  '  unmusical '  England  !  It  is  in 
Italy  that  the  drum  seems  first  to  have  been 
used  for  signalling  purposes.  Macchiavelli,  in 
several  passages  in  his  AH  of  War  (written  for 
Lioienzode'  Medici  in  1521),  clearly  states  that 
the  drum  commands  all  things  in  a  battle, 
proclaiming  the  commands  of  the  officer  to  his 
trcwps.  He  also  recommends  the  use  of  trum- 
pets and  flutes,  the  latter  being  apparently  an 
idea  of  his  own  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  he 
would  give  the  signals  to  the  trumpets,  followed 
bj  the  drums,  and  advises  that  the  cavalry 
should  have  instruments  of  a  different  sound 
from  those  used  by  the  infantry.  This  use  by 
the  Italians  of  both  trumpets  and  drums  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Zarlino  (IstUtUiani 
Armcniehe,  Venice,  1558,  pt  i.cap.  2),  'Osservasi 
ancora  tal  costume  aUi  tempi  nostri  ;  perciooche 
di  due  esserciti  V  uno  non  assalirebbe  1'  inimico, 
se  non  invitato  dal  suono  delle  Trombe  e  de' 
l^mburi,  overo  da  alcnn'  altra  sorts  de'  musicali 
istromenti'  It  was  in  all  probability  from 
Italy  that  the  earliest  musical  signals  came: 
spread  over  Europe  by  mercenaries,  they  were 
modified  and  altered  by  the  difierent  troops 
which  adopted  them,  but  the  two  signalling 
instruments  were  everywhere  the  same  (with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Germany,  where  the 
fife  seems  to  have  been  introduced),  and  the 
names  given  to  the  diffiarent  sounds  long  retained 
evidence  of  their  Italian  origin.  The  first 
military  signals  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  notation  are  to  be  found  in  Jannequin's 
remarkable  composition,  *La  Bataille,'  which 
describes  the  battle  of  Marignan  (1516),  and 
was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1545,  with  a  fifth 
part  added  by  Verdelot  [See  voL  ii.  p.  526.] 
A  comparison  of  this  composition  with  tiie  same 
composer's  similar  part-songs  '  La  Guerre,'  '  La 
prinse  et  reduction  de  Boulogne '  (fifth  book  of 
Nicolas  du  Chemin's  Chansons,  1551 ;  Eitner, 
B^,  d.  Sammelioerkef  1551  i),  or  Francesco 
di  Milano's  'La  Battaglia,'  would  be  most  in- 
teresting, and  would  probably  disclose  points 
of  identity  between  the  French  and  Italian 
military  signals.  The  second  part  of  Jannequin's 
'  Bataille '  (of  which  the  first  ten  bars  are  given 
here  in  modem  notation)  evidently  contains  two 
trumpet  calls,  '  Le  Bouteselle '  and '  A  I'Etendart ' 
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In  the  same  year  in  which  Janneqnin'a  *  Ba- 
taille'  was  published,  we  find  in  England  one 
of  the  earliest  of  those  *  Rales  and  Articles  of 
War '  of  which  the  succession  has  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  day.  These  '  Rules  and 
Ordynaunces  for  the  Warre '  were  published  for 
the  French  campaign  of  1544.  Amongst  them 
are  the  following  references  to  trumpet  signals. 
'After  the  watche  shal  be  set,  unto  the  tyme 
it  be  discharged  in  the  momynge,  no  maner  of 
man  make  any  shouting  or  blowing  of  homes 
or  whisteling  or  great  noyse,  but  if  it  be  trum- 
pettes  by  a  special  commaundement'  '  Euery 
horseman  at  the  fyrst  blasts  of  the  trompette 
shall  sadle  or  cause  to  be  sadled  his  horse,  at 
the  seconde  to  brydell,  at  the  thirde  to  leape 
on  his  horse  backe,  to  wait  on  the  kyng,  or  his 
lords  or  capitayne.'  There  is  here  no  mention 
of  drums,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  by 
this  time  the  distinction  of  trumpet  sounds  being 
cavalry  signals  and  drum-beats  confined  to  the 
infantry  was  probably  as  generally  adopted  in 
England  as  it  was  abroad.  In  a  Viiginal  piece 
of  William  Byrd*s  preseryed  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  called  *Mr.  Birds  Battel,'  which 
was  probably  written  about  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  we  find  different  sections,  entitled 
*The  Sonldiers  Summons,*  'The  March  of  the 
footemen,'  'The  March  of  the  horsemen,*  'The 
Trumpetts,*  'The  Irish  March,'  and  'The  Bag- 
pipe and  the  Drum.'  The  first  and  fifth  of 
these  contain  evident  imitations  of  trumpet 
sounds  which  are  probably  English  military 
signals  of  the  period,  the  combination  of  bag- 
pipes and  drums  being  a  military  march.  Jehan 
Tabourot,  in  his  valuable  OrMaographie  (1588),^ 
says  that  the  musical  instruments  used  in  war 
were  'les  buccines  et  trompettes,  litues  et  clerons, 
oors  et  comets,  tibies,  fifres,  arigots,  tambours, 
et  aultres  semblables '  (fol.  62>),  and  adds  that 
'  Ce  bruict  de  tons  les  diets  instruments,  sert 
de  signes  et  aduertissements  aux  soldats,  pour 
desloger,  marcher,  se  retirer :  et  2i  la  rencontre  de 
I'ennemy  leur  donne  coeur,  hardiesse,  et  courage 
d'assaillir,  et  se  defendre  virilement  et  vigour- 
ousement'  Tabouret's  work  also  mentions  that 
it  was  the  custom  among  certain  German  troops 
for  the  cavalry  to  use  kettledrums.  The  illus- 
trations to  the  1666  edition  of  L.  Fronsperger's 
KrUgsbuch  give  more  than  one  example  of  this. 
Similarly  in  Rabelais  we  find  a  description  of 
the  Andouille  folk  attacking  Pantagmel  and 
his  company,  to  the  sound  of  'joyous  fifes  and 
tabours,  trumpets  and  clarions.'  But  though 
from  these  passages  it  would  seem  as  if  signals 
were  given  by  other  instruments  than  the  drum 
and  trampet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
this  was  the  case,  they  were  soon  discontinued. 
'  It  is  to  the  voice  of  the  Drum  the  Souldier 
should  wholly  attend,  and  not  to  the  aire 
of  the  whistle,'  says  Francis  Markham  in 
1622  ;   and  Sir  James  Turner,  in   his  Pallas 
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Armata  (1688),  has  the  following :— '  In  some 
places  a  Piper  is  allowed  to  each  Company; 
the  Oermana  have  him,  and  I  look  upon  their 
Pipe  as  a  Warlike  Instrument.  The  Bag-pipe 
is  good  enough  Musick  for  them  who  love  it ; 
but  sure  it  is  not  so  good  as  the  Almain 
Whistle.  With  us  any  Captain  may  keep  a 
Piper  in  his  Company,  and  maintain  him  too, 
for  no  pay  is  allowed  him,  perhaps  just  as  much 
as  he  deserveth.' 

In  the  numerous  military  manuals  and  works 
published  during  the  1 7th  century,  we  find  many 
allusions  to  and  descriptions  of  the  different 
signals  in  use.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  quote 
these  in  extenso,  but  Francis  Markham's  Five 
Decades  of  EpisUes  of  Warre  (London,  1622) 
demands  some  notice  as  being  the  first  work 
which  gives  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the 
different  signals.  In  Decade  I.,  Epistle  5,  'Ol 
Drummes  and  Phiphes,'  he  describes  the  drum 
signals  as  follows:  'First,  in  the  morning  the 
discharge  or  breaking  up  of  the  Watck^  then  a 
preparation  or  Summons  to  make  them  repairs 
to  tiieir  colours ;  then  a  beating  away  before  they 
begin  to  march  ;  after  that  a  March  according 
to  the  nature  and  custom  of  the  country  (for 
diners  countries  have  diners  Marches),  tiien  a 
Charge^  then  a  Jtetrait,  then  a  Troupe,  and  lastly 
a  BaUalion,  or  a  Battery,  besides  other  sounds 
which  depending  on  the  phantasttikenes  of  forain 
nations  are  not  so  useful. '  He  also  states  that  a 
work  upon  the  art  of  drumming  had  been  written 
by  one  Hindar  ;  unfortunately  of  this  no  copy 
apparently  exists.  Markham  is  no  less  explicit 
with  regard  to  Trumpet  Sounds  than  he  is  with 
Drum  Signals :  '  In  Horse-Troupes  .  .  .  the 
Trumpet  is  the  same  which  the  Drum  and  Phiph 
is,  onely  differing  in  the  tearmes  and  sounds  of 
the  Instrament :  for  the  first  point  of  warre  is 
Butte  sella,  clap  on  your  saddles ;  MourUe 
Catutllo,  mount  on  horseback  ;  Tticquet,  march  ; 
Carga,  earga,  an  Alarme  to  charge  ;  A  la  Stan- 
dardo,  a  retrait,  or  retire  to  your  colours ; 
Auquet,'^  to  the  Watch,  or  a  discharge  for  the 
watch,  besides  diners  other  points,  as  Proclama- 
tions, Cals,  Summons,  all  which  are  most 
necessary  for  euery  Souldier  both  to  know  and 
obey '  (Dea  III.,  Ep.  1).  It  is  noticeable  in  this 
list  that  the  names  of  the  trampet  sounds  evi- 
dently point  to  an  Italian  origin,  while  those  of 
the  drum  signals  are  as  clearly  English.  To  the 
list  of  signals  given  by  Markham  we  may  add 
here  the  following,  mentioned  only  in  different 
English  works,  but  in  which,  unfortunately,  no 
musical  notes  are  given  :  Reliefe,  Parado,  Tapto, 
{Count  Mansfields  Directumsof  Warre^  translated 
by  W.  G.  1624) ;  March,  Alarm,  Troop,  Cha- 
madoes  and  answers  thereunto,  Reveills,  Pro- 
clamations (Du  Praissac's  Art  of  Warre,  Eng- 
lished by  J.  Cruso,  1639) ;  Call,  Preparative, 
Battle,  Retreat  (W.  Barriffe's  Military  Discip- 
line :  or  the  young  Artillery  Man,  second  edition^ 

•  Anquet.  i«.  Au  guttata  th*  watch. 
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ltt9,  And  Elton's  CcmpUai  Body  of  tht  Art 
MtUtary,  1650)  ;  Take  Arms,  Gome  to  Goloon, 
Dnw  oat  into  the  Field,  Challenge,  Qeneral, 
Pkriey  {Bnglish  Military  Diaciplin$,  1680); 
Getherin^  (Tomer's  Pallas  Armata,  1688). 

To  retom  to  th.ose  signals,  the  notes  of  which 
iMTe  oome  doivn  to  ns,  the  earliest  collection 
extant  ia  to  be  found  in  the  second  book  of 
Menenne's  I>e  Tnaimfneniis  HarmoniciSj  Prop, 
xiz.  (1635)y  where  the  following  cavalry  signals 
8ie  given — Li'entr^  ;  Two  Boute-selles  ;  A 
dMTsl  ;    A   Testendart ;   Le  simple  cavalquet  ; 

Lb  doable  csavalquet ;  La  charge  ;  La  chamade  ; 

U  retraite  ;  Lie  Guet.     Of  these  signals  (copies 

of  which  wUl  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  17th 

oaLtory  in  the  British  Museum,  HarL  6461)  we 

pm  here  the  first  Boute-selle : — 


The  next  ooUection  known  is  that  of  Girolamo 
Vsntini,  Trumpeter  to  Ferdinand  II.,  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  whose  work  is  entitled  Modo  per  im- 
farare  a  mmare  di  tromba  tanto  di  guerra 
qitamio  munealmenU  in  orgaiiOf  eon  tromba  aor- 
dmOf  col  civibalo  e  ogn' altro  istrumerUo;  ag- 
gmnlovi  fncUe  sonate,  come  balUUi,  brandi, 
apried,  aerabandef  eorrenti,  pastaggi  e  sonate 
cos  la  tromba  e  organo  insiems  (Frankfurt, 
1636).  This  rare  work,  to  which  M.  Georges 
Kastner  first  drew  attention  in  his  Manuel  de 
Miisique  MUttaire,  contains  specimens  of  the 
IbUowing  trumpet  calls — Prima  Chiamata  di 
Guerra ;  Sparata  di  Butta  Sella ;  L'aocavallo ;  La 
mareiata ;  Seconda  Chiamata  che  si  vk  sonata 
a^ant  la  Battaglia ;  Battaglia  ;  Alio  Stendardo  ; 
Ugfaetto ;  Bitirata  di  Capriccio ;  Butte  la  Tenda  ; 
Tutti  a  Tavola.  Some  of  these  are  rery  elaborate. 
The  Boute-selle,  for  instance,  consists  of  an  intro- 
dnctkm  of  four  bars  in  common  time,  followed  by 
a  moTement  in  6-4  time,  twenty-nine  bars  long, 
which  is  partly  repeated.  We  give  here  one  of 
tike  shorter  signals,  '  Alio  Stendardo ' : — 
CnueetimeO 


jiMjBficr  r  ii^spcr  r  1 


With  legBxd  to  the  German  signals  of  this 
penod,  and  indeed  with  regard  to  the  whole 
history  of  military  music  in  Germany,  we  are 
lehictsntly  compelled  to  treat  the  subject  very 
eoiaorily,  owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of 
materiaL  It  has  been  seen  that  the  use  of  the 
kettledrum  for  the  cavalry  came  from  Germany, 
and  frequent  allusions  are  made  in  French  works 
of  the  18th  oentniy  to  the  superiority  of  German 
■rilifauy  musia  But  owing  perhaps  to  the  more 
gBosnl  morieal  intelligence  of  the  soldiers,  the 


different  signals  seem  to  have  been  handed  down 
orally  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  were  with 
other  nations.  It  is  said  that  their  signals 
were  better  in  point  of  form  than  those  of  other 
nations,  and  that  they  were  often  derived  from 
popular  Volkslieder,  etc.  Their  musical  superi- 
ority they  retain  to  the  present  day.  An  in- 
teresting point  with  regard  to  the  German 
signals  is  the  habit  the  soldiers  had  of  inventing 
doggerel  verses  to  them.  Some  of  these  rhymes 
are  said  to  be  very  ancient,  going  back  so  far  as 
the  16th  century.  The  verses  were  not  confined 
to  the  signals  of  their  own  armies,  but  were 
sometimes  adapted  to  those  of  their  traditional 
enemies,  the  French.  Freiherr  von  Soltau  gives 
several  of  these  in  his  work  on  German  Volks- 
lieder (Leipzig,  1845).  The  following  are  some 
of  the  most  striking : — 

Wahre  di  bare 

Di  gazde  di  kambt    (IMa) 

HUt  dich  Bawr  ich  kom 

Mach  dich  bald  davon.    (16th  oent) 

Za  Bett  zu  Bett 

Die  Trommel  geht 
Und  das  Urn  morgen  firtlb  aaHrteht, 
Und  nicht  so  lang  im  Bette  16ht. 

(Pruaaian  Zapfenatreich,  or  Tkttoo.) 

Die  Fxanaoaan  haben  daa  Geld  geatohlen. 
Die  Freuasen  woUen  es  wieder  nolen  i 
Oednld,  gedald,  gedald  I 

(Pnuaian  Zapfenstreieh.) 

KartofTelaupp.  Kartoffelaupp, 

Und  dann  ana  wann  ein  8cn5pfenkop*, 

Mehl,  mebl,  mehL    (Horn  8ignaL)i 

Another  probable  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  old 
collections  of  signals  in  Germany  is  that  the 
trumpeters  and  drummers  formed  a  very  close 
and  strict  guild.  The  origin  of  their  privileges 
was  of  great  antiquity,  but  their  real  strength 
dates  from  the  Imperial  decrees  confirming  their 
ancient  privileges,  issued  in  1528,  1623,  and 
1680,  and  confirmed  by  Ferdinand  III.,  Charles 
VL,  Francis  I.,  and  Joseph  II.  Sir  Jas.  Turner 
(PalUu  Armata,  Lond.  1623)' has  some  account 
of  this  guild,  firom  which  were  recruited  the 
courts  town,  and  army  trumpeters.  Their 
privileges  were  most  strictly  observed,  and  no 
one  could  become  a  master-trumpeter  except  by 
being  apprenticed  to  a  member  of  the  guild.  ^ 

1  In  BnfUnd  almlUr  nonNDM  rhymM  art  lnT«nted  for  ■om*  of 
UMoalla.  ThclrehlafaTithoriaiidiwrpetiutonaratlMbojbiiglara. 
The  foUowlBg  OOoer's  Mah  OtU  !■  an  wampl*:— 

g!)i  j'lr  gr  ciaJs-iL-jd 


^    T""^^^ 


Ml  •  dtaa*  viTw  hATe 


ikll  •  ly. 


Of 


Faukm-Mumtt  (HaU«,  1996). 


IBogla 


I  jmn  aatvml  ooUaetlona  of  TtvmpsiL ^ 

with  adapted  vorda  bare  bMn  pnUiabad ;  that  hy  A.  C.  Athvlay 
(1902)  la  aipacUIIj  complete. 

>  See  alao  CertmenM  u.  PrMUgia  d.  Tnmpmtir  i 
(Draaden.  no  date.    Qaotad  la  Weckerlin'e  MutMamm,  n.  110). 

s  Fnrther  Informatioa  on  thU  anbleet  will  be  fooad  in  1' 
nA  Mca  '  Tmnpeter,'  and  in  the  work  quoted  In  that  artida,  F«r» 
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Betaming  to  France,  ve  find  from  the  time  of 
Louia  XIV.  downwards  a  considerable  nnmber 
of  orders  of  the  government  regulating  the 
different  trumpet  and  drum  signals.  Many  of 
these  have  been  printed  by  M.  Kastner  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  Manuel^  to  which  work  we 
must  refer  the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  various  changes  which  they  underwent. 
In  1706  the  elder  Philidor  (Andr^)  inserted  in 
his  immense  autograph  collection  [see  Philidor], 
part  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  many  of  the  '  batteries 
et  sonneries '  composed  by  himself  and  LuUy  for 
the  French  army.  The  part  which  Lully  and 
Philidor  took  in  these  compositions  seems  to 
have  been  in  adapting  short  airs  for  fifes  and 
hautbois  to  the  fundamental  drum-beats.  See 
the  numerous  examples  printed  in  Eastner's 
Manuel, 

From  this  time  the  number  and  diversity  of 
the  French  signals  increased  enormously.  Be- 
sides Philidor's  collection,  a  great  number  will 
be  found  in  Lecocq  Madeleine's  Service  ordinaire 
et  joumaZier  de  la  Cavalerie  en  aJbrigi  (1720), 
and  Marguery's  Instructi&M  pour  lee  Tambours, 
for  the  most  part  Ml  of  corruptions,  and  too 
often  incorrectly  noted.  Under  the  Consulate 
and  Empire  the  military  signals  received  a 
number  of  additions  from  D^vid  Buhl,^  who 
prepared  different  sets  of  ordonnances  for 
trumpets,  drums,  and  fifes,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  successive  French  governments  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  stiU 
form  the  principal  body  of  signals  of  the 
French  Army. 

The  French  signals  are  much  too  numerous 
for  quotation  in  these  pages.  They  are  superior 
to  the  English  in  the  three  essentials  of  rhythm, 
melody,  and  simplicity,  but  in  all  three  respects 
are  inferior  to  the  German.  Perhaps  the  best 
French  signal  is  'La  Retraite,'  played  as  ar- 
ranged for  three  trumpets. 


^  Andante. 

/• 

pn 

Jt7 

1 

F^ 

?#f 

i 

7- 

^ 

^ 

?b 

^ 

^7?-- 

U"  ^ 

i^33i 

5 

i^WC 

f^ 

N^ 

^ 

5= 

1  Sm  ToL  L  p.  4ia 


$ 


JlM-^-jJ^^:  iflJi  1:3 


eEr'r"^~^'r"  'Llt^ 


0  JTi  1  lr  J  J^ 

J 

J'.  J  .^ 

J  r. 

^.l:t=^^^ 

g^£m  Fir  ;i 

ET^ 

ir\72\j   l!  m 

i 

Sfcje^ 

N^ 

U  ■»>■       V'         -ah 

^^ 

Returning  to  the  English  signals,  after  the 
Rebellion  and  during  the  great  contineDtal  wan 
of  the  18th  century,  the  English  army  under- 
went many  changes,  and  was  much  influenced 
by  the  association  of  foreign  allies.    The  fife  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  was  reintroduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1747.     Fifes  were  first 
used  by  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  were  instructed 
in  playing  them  by  a  Hanoverian  named  Ulrich. 
They  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Guards 
and  the  19th,  and  soon  came  into  general  use. 
Grose  (Military  Antiquities)  alleges  that  the 
trumpet  was   first  adopted   in   1759    by  the 
Dragoons  instead  of  the  hautbois  ;  bat  this  is 
evidently  an  error,  as  by  an  order  of  Geoige  II-i 
dated  July  25,  1743,  'all  Horse  and  Dragoon 
Grand  Guards  are  to  sound  trumpets,  and  beat 
drums,  at  marching  from  the  Parade  and  Re- 
lieving.*    On  the  formation  of  light  infantry 
regiments,  drums  were  at  first  used  by  them,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  but  about 
1792  they  adopted  the   bugle   for  signalling 
purposes.     *  Bugle  Horns*  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  liules  and  Regulations  for  the  Formations^ 
Field- Exercise  J  and  Movements,  of  His  Majesty  ^ 
Forces,   issued  June   1,    1792.     In   December 
1798  the  first  authorised  collection  '  of  trumpet- 
bugle  Sounds  was  issued,  and  by  regulations 
dated  Nov.  1804  these  Sounds  were  adopted  by 
every  regiment  and  corps  of  cavalry  in  the 
service.     The  bugle  was  afterwards  (and  still 

•  In  James  GUbert'a  Bu^  Bom  CaUa  fsf  Bifltmmi,  eto.  (Lod^^ 
1804)  the  author  atatee  that  he  waa  '  In  the  year  I7BS  the  FInt  tb^f 
Arranged  and  Pnbliehed  the  oompleat  Duty  of  the  Trumpet  uA 
Bugle   Horn  lor  tlie   LUrht  Hone  ~    "  -^'— 

Ihnroghont  Great  Britain.' 
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is)  used  by  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  campaign  was  used  by  the 
cavalry  in  the  field,  although  the  trumpet  is 
still  used  in  camp  and  quarters.  The  use  of 
the  drum^  for  signalling  is  almost  extinct  in 
our  army,  except  for  panule  purposes  to  con- 
vey orders,  but  combined  with  the  fife  (now 
called  the  flute),  it  is  used  for  marching  pur- 
poses. Like  many  other  musical  matters  con- 
nected with  the  British  army,  the  state  of  the 
cLiffeient  bugle-  and  trumpet -sounds  calls  for 
oonsiderable  reform.  The  instruments  used  are 
trumpets  in  £b  and  bugles  in  Bb,  and  though 
the  former  are  said  to  be  specially  used  by  the 
Horse  Artillery  and  Cayalry,  and  the  latter  by 
the  Boyal  Artillery  and  Infantry,  there  seems 
to  be  no  settled  custom  in  the  service,  but — as 
in  the  similar  case  of  the  different  regimental 
marohes — one  branch  of  the  service  adopts  the 
instrument  of  another  branch  whenever  it  is 
found  convenient.  The  two  collections  of  Sounds 
formerly  published  for  the  respective  use  of  the 
Mounted  Services  and  Garrison  Artillery  and 
the  In&ntry,  have  been  superseded,  since  Dec. 
1902,  by  Ths  Trumpet  and  Bugle  Sounds  for  the 
jirmy,  which  was  compiled  under  the  direction 
of  the  Commandant,  Royal  Military  School  of 
Music,  and  is  issued  by  authority.  In  this  all 
calls  have  been  assimilated,  so  that  they  can  be 
sounded  either  by  trumpet  or  by  bugle.  The 
work  contains  Regimental  Calls,  War  and  Peace 
OaUs,  for  all  arms,  and  Instructions  for  Trum- 
peters and  Buglers.  The  sounds  are  formed  by 
different  oombiaations  of  the  open  notes  of  the 
bugle  2  and  trumpet  Their  scales  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 


The  Bb  of  the  trumpet  is,  however,  never 
used.  Many  of  the  English  signals  are  intrinsi- 
cally good,  while  many  are  quite  the  reverse ; 
and  they  are  noted  down  without  much  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  played.  A 
comparison  with  the  sounds  used  by  the  Grerman 
army  (especially  the  infantry  signals)  shows 
bow  superior  in  this  respect  the  latter  are,  the 
rests,  pauses,  marks  of  expression,  and  tempi 
being  all  carefully  printed,  and  the  drum-and- 
fife  marches  being  often  fdU  of  excellent  effect 
and  spirit,  while  in  the  English  manuals  atten- 
tion to  these  details  19  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule. 

In  conclusion  we  must  refer  the  reader  who 
would    further    investigate    this    subject    to 

1  Some  of  th*  Dnnn4Mata  win  be  fomid  in  toL  i.  p.  783  of  this 
XHctlotutfy. 
t  Bm  ToL  L  p.  416. 
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Eastner's  Manuel  gifUral  de  Mueique  MUUairt 
(Paris,  1848),  where  are  to  be  found  a  large 
number  of  the  signals  and  sounds  in  use  in  the 
different  European  armies  in  the  author's  time, 
as  well  as  much  information  on  the  subject  of 
mOitary  music  in  general — a  subject  which  has 
been  hitherto  strangely  neglected  in  both 
Germany  and  England.  Some  little  informa- 
tion will  also  be  found  in  Mendel's  Lexikon 
(arts.  *  Militair-Musik, '  and '  Trompeter  y  The 
present  writer  is  much  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Col.  Thompson  and  Col.  Barrington  Foots, 
past  and  present  Conmiandants  of  the  Military 
School  of  Music,  Kneller  Hall;  Lionel  Cust, 
Esq. ;  Lieut  A.  J.  Stretton  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Browne, 
bandmaster  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Schools, 
and  Messrs.  H.  Potter  k  Co.,  who  have  fur- 
nished information  for  this  article.  The  last- 
named  firm  publish  a  Drum,  Flute,  and  Bugle 
Duty  Tutor,  w.  b.  s. 

MILLER,  Edwabd,  Mus.D.,  bom  at  Norwich 
in  1781,  studied  music  under  Dr.  Bumey,  and 
was  elected  organist  of  Doncaster,  July  25, 1766, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Nares.  He 
graduated  as  Mus.D.  at  Cambridge  in  1786. 
He  died  at  Doncaster,  Sept  12,  1807.  His 
compositions  comprise  elegies,  songs,  harpei- 
choni  sonatas,  flute  solos,  psalm  tunes,  etc., 
and  he  was  the  author  of  'The  Elements  of 
Thorough-bass  and  Composition,'  1787,  and  a 
History  of  Doncaster,  1804.  In  his  *  Psalms  of 
David  for  the  use  of  Parish  Churches '  occurs 
the  famous  hymn-tune  'Rockingham.*  See 
Musical  Times,  1901,  p.  786.  w.  h.  h. 

MILLICO,  Giuseppe,  a  good  composer  and 
better  singer,  was  bom  in  1739  at  Terlizzi 
(Poviglio),  Modena.  Gluck,  who  heard  him  in 
Italy,  thought  him  one  of  the  greatest  soprani 
of  his  day,  and,  when  Millico  visited  Vienna  in 
1772,  and  was  attached  to  the  court  theatre, 
Gluck  showed  his  estimation  of  him  by  choosing 
him  as  singing-master  for  his  own  niece.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  Millico  had  already 
come  to  London,  where,  however,  he  found  the 
public  but  little  disposed  in  his  favour.  Though 
a  judicious  artist  and  a  most  worthy  man,  he 
was  not  an  Adonis,  and  his  voice  had  received 
its  greatest  beauties  from  art  (Bumey)  ;  '  Of  a 
sin^arly  dark  complexion,  iU-made,  and  un- 
commonly plain  in  features'  (Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe).  By  the  end  of  the  season,  Millico 
had  reversed  the  first  unfavourable  impression, 
and  his  benefit  was  a  bumper.  He  had  then 
appeared  in  *Artaserse'  and  'Sofonisba,'  and 
he  took  part  in  *  II  Cid '  and  '  Tamerlane  *  in 
the  following  year.  In  1774  he  appeared  here 
in  '  Perseo,'  after  which  he  went  to  Berlin.  In 
1780  he  was  in  Italy  again,  attached  to  the 
Keapolitan  Court,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
profited  by  his  own  influence  to  oppress  other 
artists.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of  his  compositions, 
including  three  operas,  three  cantatas,  a  colleo- 
tion  of  canzonets,  published  in  London  (1777), 
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and  other  pieces.  [The  canzonets  are  apparently 
a  small  oblong  quarto  publication  of  Italian 
songs,  *  Six  Songs  with  an  aooompanyment  (sic) 
for  the  Great  or  Small  harp,  fortepiano,  or 
harpsichord  .  .  •  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hobard  by  Giuseppe  Millioo/  issued  originally 
by  Welcker  and  republished  by  Birohall  at  a 
much  later  date.     F.  K.]  J.  M. 

MILLOCKEB,  Earl,  a  meet  prolific  com- 
poser of  operettas,  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  May 
29,  1842,  and  was  educated  in  the  Conaenra- 
torium  der  Musikfreunde  there.  After  being 
capellmeister  at  Graz  in  1864,  and  at  the  short- 
lived Harmonietheater  in  Vienna  two  years 
later,  Millocker  was,  in  1869,  appointed  con- 
ductor of  and  composer  to  the  Theater-an-der 
Wien,  for  which  he  accomplished  all  of  his  most 
brilliant  work.  The  list  of  his  compositions  is 
very  long.  It  includes,  besides  a  number  of 
musical  farces  and  the  collection  of  pianoforte 
pieces,  which  were  issued  as  the  MtLsikcUisehe 
Presse  in  monthly  parts,  the  operettas  'Der 
todte  Gast,'  and  *  Die  Beiden  Binder,'  written 
for  Graz  ;  'Diana,'  produced  at  the  Harmonie- 
theater ;  '  Fraueninsel,'  brought  out  at  Buda- 
Pesth  ;  *  Ein  Abenteuer  in  Wien,'  *  Das  Verwun- 
schene  Schloss,'  with  dialect  songs,  'Grafin 
Dubarry,*  *Der  Bettelstudent '  (1882),  which 
CDJojed  an  enormous  vogue  in  Germany  and 
Austria  especially,  and  was  produced  at  the 
Alhambra  Theatre,  April  12,  1884 ;  *  Der  Feld- 
prediger,'  *Der  Vice-admiral,'  'Die  Sieben 
Schwaben,'  'Der  arme  Jonathan,'  'Das  Sonn- 
tagskind,'  'Gasparone,'  and  a  host  of  other 
operettas.  Millocker's  music  was  piquant  and 
cheerful,  and  aimed  at  popularity,  which  it 
very  easily  attained.  He  died  at  Baden,  near 
Vienna,  Dec.  81,  1899.  r.  h.  l. 

MILLS,  Robert  Watkin,  bom  March  4, 
1856,  at  Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  was  taught 
singing  by  Edwin  Holland  in  London,  by  S. 
Blasco  in  Milan,  and  on  his  return  to  London 
by  Blume.  On  May  17,  1884,  he  made  his 
d^but  at  a  Crystal  Palace  concert,  and  on  the 
2l8t  he  made  a  single  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  Birmingham  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Company 
as  Balthazar  in  an  English  version  of  'La 
Favorite,'  and  was  offered  a  permanent  en- 
gagement, which  he  declined  in  favour  of  a 
concert  career.  On  Jan.  1,  1885,  he  created  a 
favourable  impression  at  the  Albert  Hall  in 
the  'Messiah.'  On  Feb.  14  he  first  appeared 
at  the  Popular  Concerts.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  sang  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  in  the  production  of  Stanford's  *  Three 
Holy  Children,'  etc.  From  that  time  until  the 
present  he  has  been  a  favourite  baritone  singer 
at  all  the  principal  concerts  and  festivals,  and 
since  1894  has  made  several  tours  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Australasia,  etc.,  with 
the  greatest  success  (Brit,  Mus,  Biog. ,  etc. ).  A.  a 

MILLS,  Sebastian  Bach,  a  pianist,  English 
by  birth,  but  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for 


the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  where  he  made 
a  highly  honourable  record  as  an  artist.  He  was 
bom  in  Cirencester,  on  March  1,  1888.  He 
showed  evidence  of  decided  musical  talent  at  an 
early  age,  and  when  he  was  seven  yean  old 
played  the  pianoforte  before  Queen  Victoria^ 
His  first  teachers  were  his  &ther  and  Cipriani 
Potter  ;  later  he  studied  at  the  Conserratorinra 
in  Leipzig,  under  Moecheles,  Plaidy,  Rietz,  and 
Hauptmann,  and  then  came  within  the  circle 
of  yonng  men  who  were  so  strongly  inflnenoed 
by  Liszt.  Mills's  first  professionid  engagement 
was  as  organist  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
at  Sheffield,  which  he  took  in  1855.  He  did 
not  drop  out  of  sight,  however,  as  a  pablio 
pianisti  and  in  1868  he  appeared  as  solo  per- 
former at  the  Gewandhans  in  Leipzig.  In  1859 
he  went  to  New  York,  making  lus  first  appeal^ 
ance  there  at  a  concert  of  Qie  Philhaimonio 
Society  on  March  26,  in  Schumann's  A  minor 
concerto.  His  success  was  immediate  and  well- 
founded,  and,  indeed,  so  great  was  the  iaTour 
with  which  he  was  received  in  the  United 
States  that  he  decided  to  settle  in  New  York, 
and  soon  gained  a  national  reputation  as  pianist 
and  teacher.  In  1859,  1867,  and  1878  he 
made  brilliant  and  successful  concert  tours  in 
Germany.  His  appearances  in  the  United  States 
were  frequent,  and  he  was  an  especial  favourite 
in  New  York,  where  he  played  every  season  in 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  concerts  from  1859 
down  to  1877,  his  last  performance  being  on 
Nov.  24  of  the  latter  year.  It  is  a  record  that 
has  only  one  parallel  in  the  Society's  history, 
viz.,  that  of  Mr.  Richard  Hoffman  (see  yoL  iL 
p.  414).  During  his  long  period  of  activity 
Mr.  MUls  did  yeoman's  service  in  the  cause  of 
good  music  in  the  United  States  that  has  been 
gladly  recognised  there  by  all  lovers  of  the 
art.  The  Philharmonic  Society  elected  him  an 
honorary  member  in  1866.  He  went  to  Wiea- 
baden  in  the  summer  of  1898  in  quest  of 
health,  and  there  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
which  caused  his  death  on  Dec.  21.        R.  a. 

MILTON,  John,  son  of  Richard  Milton,  a 
well-to-do  yeoman  of  Stanton  St  John,  near 
Oxford,  was  born  about  1563.  Aubrey  says 
that  he  was  brought  up  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  the  fact  that  his  name  is  not  found  in  the 
University  registers  does  not  make  this  impos- 
sible, for  they  were  carelessly  kept  at  that  time. 
Perhaps  it  was  at  Oxford  that  he  received  a  gold 
medal  and  chain  from  a  Polish  prince,  in  reward 
for  an  '  In  Nomine '  of  forty  parts,  as  related  by 
his  grandson  Phillips  on  the  authority  of  the 
poet ;  this  prince,  it  has  been  conjectured,  may 
have  been  Albertus  Alasco,  vaiode  or  palatine  of 
Siradia  in  Poland,  who  visited  Oxford  in  1583, 
and  was  entertained  by  the  University  with 
*  learned  recreations.'  Milton  was  'cast  out  by 
his  father,  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholick,  for  ab- 
juring the  Popish  tenets,'  and  accordingly  went 
to  London  to  seek  his   fortune.     In  1695  he 
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'iras  apprentioed  to  James  Oolbron,  a  member 
of  the  Scriyeners'  Company,  and  on  Feb.  27, 
1 699  (1600),  was  himself  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  the  Company.     He  married  Sarah   Jeffrey 
al)OQt  the  same  date,  and  settled  in  Bread  Street. 
Of  his  children  (five  of  whom  were  baptized  at 
Allhallows,  Bread  Street)  three  survived  ;  John, 
the  poet ;  Christopher,  the  judge ;  andadaughter, 
Ann,  who  marrieid  Edward  Phillips  and  was  the 
mother  of  Edward  and  John  Phillips,  the  authors. 
About  the  year  16S2,  Milton,  who  had  acquired 
&   considerable  fortune,  retired  to   Horton  in 
Buckinghamshire.     In  1684  he  was  elected  to 
the  Mastership  of  the  Scriveners'  Company,  but 
avoided  serving  the  office.     (For  particulars  as 
to  his  business  career,  and  a  lawsuit  brought 
sigainst  him  and  his  partner  which  was  decided 
in  their  favour,  see   Masson's  Life  of  Milton 
ToL  L)    On  April  8,1687,  Milton's  wife  died  at 
Hort<m,  and  soon  afterwards  his  son  Christopher 
came  with  his  family  to  live  with  him,  until  at 
some  date  between  Jan.  1689-40  and  August 
1641  he  moved  with  them  to  Reading.     Here 
he  remained  till  the  taking  of  Reading  by  Lord 
Essex's  forces  in  1648,  when  he  went  to  live  in 
London  with  his  son  the  poet,  at  first  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  and  later  in  a  house  in  the  Barbican, 
where  he  died.     He  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate,  on  March  15, 1646-47. 
Milton's  musical  abilities  are  alluded  to  in 
his  son's  poem  'Ad  Patrem.'    His  compositions 
display  sound  musicianship,  but  are  of  no  remark- 
able interest.     The  following  were  printed  in 
hislifetime.    In*TheTriumphsof Oriana,'1601, 
'  Fair  Orianain  the  mom,'  a  6.     In  Leighton's 
*  Teares  or  Lamentacions,'  1614,  'Thou  God  of 
might,'  a  4   (printed  by  Bumey)  ;  *  0   Lord 
behold,'  a  5  ;  '  O  had  I  wings,'  a  5  (printed  by 
Hawkins)  ;  and  '  If  that  a  sinner's  sighs,'  a  5. 
For  Ravensoroft's   Psalter,  1621,  he  set  two 
Psalm-tunes,  one  of  them  twice  over.     Of  his 
other  compositions,  '  When  David  heard '  and 
<  I  am  the  Resurrection  '  (both  a  5)  have  been 
printed  in  No.  xxii.  Old  English  Edition^  from 
B.M.  Add.  MSS.  29,372-7,  which  also  contain 
'  O  woe  is  me,'  a  5,  '  Precamur  sancte  Domine,' 
«  How  doth  the  Holy  City,*  and  *  She  weepeth 
continually'   (all   a    6).     At  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  are  '  If  ye  love  me,'  a  4,  and  five  Fancies 
in  five  and  six  parts.  o.  E.  p.  a. 

MINACCIANDO,  'threateningly';  a  term 
used  once  by  Beethoven,  in  a  letter  to  Schott, 
dated  Jan.  28,  1826  (Nohl,  Neus  BrUfe  Beet- 
haven's,  p.  282),  in  which,  after  some  playful 
abuse,  the  foUowing  postscript  occurs : — 
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MINGOTTI,  RsoiNA,  a  very  celebrated  singer, 
whose  family  name  was  Yalentini,  was  bom  at 
Naples,  of  German  parents,  in  1 7  2  8 .  Her  father, 
an  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  being  ordered 
to  Graz  in  Silesia  in  the  same  year,  took  his 
daughter  with  him.  Here  he  died,  leaving  her 
to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  placed  her  in  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  where  she  received  her  first 
instruction  in  music.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  how- 
ever, she  lost  her  uncle  by  death,  and  the  pension 
which  ensured  her  an  asylum  with  the  nuns 
ceased  with  his  life.  Compelled  to  return  to  her 
family,  she  spent  some  time  very  unhappily. 

In  order  to  escape  from  this  miserable  life, 
though  still  a  mere  child,  slie  married  Mingotti, 
an  old  Venetian  musician,  impresario  of  the 
Dresden  opera.  Perceiving  all  the  advantage 
that  might  be  derived  from  the  great  gifts  of  his 
young  "wife,  Mingotti  placed  her  at  once  under 
the  tuition  of  Porpora,  where  she  made  rapid 
progress  in  her  art.  From  a  slender  salary,  she 
soon  rose  to  receiving  more  considerable  pay, 
while  her  growingpopularity  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  a  poweiful  and  established  rival,  the  celebrated 
Faustina,  who  actually  vacated  the  field  and  left 
Dresden  for  Italy.  Soon  afterwards  the  younger 
singer  went  also  to  Italy,  and  obtained  a  lucra- 
tive engagement  at  Naples.  There  she  appeared 
wi  th  great  &lat  (1 7  4  8)  in  Galuppi's  *L'01impiade, ' 
astonishing  the  Italians  no  less  by  the  purity  of 
her  pronunciation  than  by  the  beauty  of  her  voice 
andstyle.  EIngagements  were  immediately  offered 
her  for  many  of  the  great  Italian  operas,  but  she 
refused  all  in  order  to  return  to  Dresden,  where 
she  was  already  engaged.  Here  she  played  again 
in  'L'Olimpiade'  with  enormous  success.  Faus- 
tina and  her  husband,  Hasse  the  composer,  were 
also  now  again  in  Dresden  ;  and  Bumey  tells  an 
anecdote  which,  if  trae,  shows  that  their  jealous 
feelings  towards  Mingotti  had  not  ceased.  [See 
Hasse,  vol.  ii.  p.  839,  and  Bumey,  Present 
Stale  {Oermcmy),  i.  157.]  From  Dresden  she 
went  to  Spain  (1761),  where  she  sang  with 
GizzieUo  in  the  operas  directed  by  Farinelli,  who 
was  so  strict  a  disciplinarian  that  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  sing  anywhere  but  at  the  Opera,  nor 
even  to  practise  in  a  room  that  looked  on  the 
street !  Bumey  illustrates  this  with  another 
anecdote,  too  long  to  quote  here. 

After  spending  two  years  in  Spain,  Mingotti 
went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  London  for  the  first 
time.  Her  arrival  here  retrieved  the  fortunes  of 
the  opera  in  England,  which  were  in  a  languishing 
condition.  In  Nov.  1755,  Jommelli's  *Andro- 
maca '  was  performed,  but  *  a  damp  was  thro\(ii 
on  its  success  by  the  indisposition  of  Mingotti ' 
(Blimey).  She  told  that  writer,  indeed,  in  1772, 
'that  she  was  frequently  hissed  by  the  English 
for  having  a  toothache,  a  cold,  or  a  fever,  to 
which  the  good  people  of  England  will  readily 
allow  every  human  being  is  liable  except  an 
actor  or  a  singer. '  She  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
accomplished  singer  and  actress  ;  her  only  faulty 
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if  she  had  one,  being  a  little  want  of  feminine 
graoa  and  eoftness. 

Her  contentions  with  Yaneschi,  the  manager, 
occasioned  as  many  private  quarrels  and  fends 
as  the  disputes  about  Handel  and  Buononomi, 
Gluck  and  Piocinni,  or  Mara  and  Todl.  Mingotti 
addressed  a  letter  'to  the  town,'  but  in  such 
cases  *  not  a  word  which  either  party  says  is 
believed  *  (Bumey).  Mingotti  (with  Giardini) 
carried  the  same  company  through  the  next 
winter  with  great  6clat» — ^but  little  profit,  in 
spite  of  appearances  ;  and,  after  this  season,  the 
new  managers  gave  up  the  undertaking. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  1768,  Signers 
Mattel  left  England,  and  Giardini  and  Mingotti 
again  resumed  the  reins  of  opera-government, 
and  Mingotti  sang  in  '  Cleonioe '  ('  in  the  decline 
of  her  favour' — Bumey),  *Siroe,*  'Bnea  e  La- 
vinia,'  and  'Leucippe  e  Zenocrita.'  And  here 
the  reign  of  Giardini  and  Mingotti  seems  to  have 
ended,  after  an  inauspicious  season  (Bumey). 
She  afterwards  sang  with  considerable  success  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  but  she  always  re- 
garded Dresden  as  her  home,  during  the  life  of 
the  Elector  Augustus.  In  1772  she  was  settled 
at  Munich,  living  comfortably,  well  received  at 
court,  and  esteemed  by  all  such  as  were  able  to 
appreciate  her  understanding  and  conversation. 
It  gave  Dr.  Bumey  *  great  pleasure  to  hear  her 
speak  concerning  practical  music,  which  she  did 
with  as  much  intelligence  as  any  maestro  di 
Cappella  with  whom  he  ever  conversed.  Her 
knowledge  in  singing,  and  powers  of  expression, 
in  different  styles,  were  still  amazing.  She  spoke 
three  languages,  German,  French,  and  Italian,  so 
weU  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  of  them 
was  her  own.  English  she  likewise  spoke,  and 
Spanish,  well  enough  to  converse  in  them,  and 
understood  Latin  ;  but  in  the  three  languages 
first  mentioned  she  was  truly  eloquent.'  She 
afterwards  played  and  sang  to  him  'for  near  four 
hours,'  when  he  thought  her  voice  better  than 
when  she  was  in  England. 

In  1787  Mingotti  retired  to  Neuburg  on  the 
Danube,  where  she  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  Her  portrait  in  crayons,  by  Mengs, 
is  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  It  represents  her,  when 
young,  with  a  piece  of  music  in  her  hand  ;  and, 
if  faithful,  it  makes  her  more  nearly  beautiful 
than  it  was  easy  for  those  who  knew  her  later  in 
life  to  believe  her  ever  to  have  been.  *  She  is 
painted  in  youth,  plumpness,  and  with  a  very 
expressive  countenance. '  The  dog  in  Hogarth's 
'  haAj'a  Last  Stake '  is  said  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Mingotti's  dog.  j.  m. 

MINIM  (Lat.  and  Ital.  Mimma ;  Fr.  Blanche ; 
Germ,  ffalbe  Note,  whence  the  American  term. 
Half-note).  A  note  equal  in  duration  to  the 
half  of  a  Semibreve  and  divisible  into  two 
Crotchets  (Semiminimae  majores)or  four  Quavers 
(Semiminimae  minores). 

The  Minim  derives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that,  until  the  invention  of  the  Crotchet,  it  was 


the  shortest  note  in  use.  We  first  find  it  men* 
tioned  early  in  the  14th  century  by  Joannes  ds 
Muris  ;  though  Morley  says  it  was  employed  bj 
Philippus  de  Vitriaco,  who  flouiiahed  during  tl» 
latter  half  of  the  13th.  Its  form  has  undergone 
but  little  change  in  modem  times.  It  via 
always  an  open  note  with  a  taiL  Formeriy  ill 
head  was  lozenge -shaped,  and  its  tail  turned 
always  upwards ;  now  the  head  is  round,  in- 
clining to  oval,  and  the  tail  may  turn  eithff 
upwards  or  downwards. 

In  ancient  music  the  Minim  was  always  im* 
perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  divisible  into  tve 
Crotchets  only,  and  not  into  three.  As  time  pro- 
gressed, a  quasi -exception  to  this  rule  mi 
afforded  by  the  Hemiolia  mirun' ;  but  it  wu 
never  used  in  ligature.  [See  Hkmiolia  ;  Lisa- 
tube  ;  Notation.] 

The  Minim  Rest  resembles  that  of  the  Semi- 
breve, except  that  it  Ib  placed  above  the  line 
instead  of  below  it — a  peculiarity  which  ii  ob- 
served in  the  oldest  MSS.  in  which  Minims 
occur.  w.  &  B. 

MINKESINGEE,  or  MINrNESlNGEB,w«t 
the  German  counterpart  of  the  Troubadoon^ 
but  of  somewhat  later  date.  They  flouriihed 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  were  sne- 
ceeded  by  the  Meistbbsingeb  (see  p.  103).  Tbs 
Minnesinger  were  almost  exclusively  of  noUe 
or  gentle  birth,  and  to  modem  musicians,  the 
names  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  Woifiim 
von  Eschenbach,  and  Tannhauser  are  the  moit 
familiar,  from  the  dramas  of  Wagner.  The  voifc 
of  F.  H.  vonderHagen,  Minneaatiffer  (1SS8-56), 
is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject.  The  name 
implies  that  love  was  the  principal  subject  dealt 
with  in  the  songs  of  these  knightly  minstrek 
[See  Meistersingeb,  Song  (Germany).]       ^ 

MINOR.  When  intervals  have  two  fonitf 
which  are  alike  consonant  or  alike  diBSonant, 
these  are  distinguished  as  major  and  minor. 
The  minor  form  is  always  a  semitone  less  tbas 
the  nugor. 

The  consonances  which  have  minor  forms  aie 
thirds  and  sixths  ;  the  dissonances  are  seconds, 
sevenths  and  ninths  ;  of  these  the  minor  thirds 
and  sixths  are  the  roughest  of  consonances, 
and  the  minor  second  is  the  rough^t  and  the 
minor  seventh  the  smoothest  of  dissonances. 

Minor  scales  are  so  called  because  their  clisf 
characteristic  is  their  third  being  minor.  Min^<^' 
tones  are  less  than  major  by  a  comma  [^ 
Major,  p.  31,  Day,  vol.  i  p.  674,  and  BtiM- 
HOLTZ,  vol.  ii.  p.  878.]  o.  H.  H.  ?• 

MINOR  CANONS,  priests  in  cathedrals  and 
collegiate  churches  whose  duty  it  is  to  super- 
intend  the  performance  of  daily  service.  They 
are  not  of  the  chapter,  but  rank  after  the 
canons  and  prebendaries.  They  were  formsTv 
called  vicars  choral,  and  were  originally  *?* 
pointed  as  deputies  of  the  canons  for  charcb 
purposes,  their  number  being  regulated  by  th« 
number  of  the  capitular  memlrars.      Layjn^tt 
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'vrere  frequently  appointed  as  vican  choral,  bnt 
it  is  necessaiy  that  minor  canons  should  be  in 
lioly  orders.  According  to  the  statutes,  they 
should  also  be  skilled  in  church  music.  (Hook's 
Ohurch  DieUonary,)  w.  b.  s. 

MINORE  (Ital.  Minor)  is  used  as  a  warning 
sign  in  music  which  changes  suddenly  into 
the  tonic  (or  sometimes  the  relative)  minor 
of  the  original  key,  and  in  which  the  change 
of  signature  might  escape  the  observation  of 
-the  performer.  It  is  most  commonly  found, 
like  its  counterpart,  Maggiorb  (see  p.  2S)  in 
-variations.  H. 

MINSTREL  (Ft.  M6nitrier).  The  name  so 
▼aguely  used  in  modem  romantic  language  as 
the  equivalent  of  musician,  had  origin^ly  a  fi&r 
more  definite  signification.  Its  most  probable 
derivation  is  trom  minister,  and  at  first  the 
minstrels  seem  to  have  been  employed  by  the 
troubadours  as  their  attendants,  possibly  in 
order  to  accompany  them  on  some  stringed 
instrument.  Through  all  the  development  of 
music,  the  idea  of  an  instrumental  performer 
has  clung  to  the  name  minstrel,  who  appears 
to  have  corresponded  in  the  north  of  France  to 
the  jongleur  of  the  south,  and  to  have  performed 
the  same  functions.  The  name  minstrel  has 
undergone  no  such  debasing  change  of  mean- 
ing as  has  been  the  fate  of  jongleur  in  its 
modem  form  of  juggler.    [See  Song  ;  Tbouba- 

DOUR.]  M. 

MINUET  (Fr.  Mmuet ;  Ger.  Menuett ;  Ital. 
Menuetto).  A  piece  of  music  in  dance  rhythm, 
and  of  French  origin.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  French  mewu  (small),  and  refers  to 
the  short  steps  of  the  dance.  The  exact  date 
of  its  first  invention  is  uncertain.  According 
to  some  authorities  it  came  originally  from  the 
province  of  Poitou,  while  others  say  that  the 
first  was  composed  by  Lully.  In  its  earliest 
form  the  minuet  consisted  of  two  eight -bar 
phrases,  in  8-^4  time,  each  of  which  was  repeated ; 
sometimes  commencing  on  the  third,  but  more 
friequently  upon  the  first,  beat  of  the  bar,  and 
of  a  very  moderate  degree  of  movement.  The 
well-known  minuet  in  the  first  finale  of  '  Don 
Giovanni '  is  a  very  fiiithfrd  reproduction  of  this 
original  form  of  tiie  dance.  [In  the  matter  of 
pace,  it  may  be  instructively  compared  with 
the  'allegretto'  minuet  in  his  symphony  in 
E  flat ;  at  this  time  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  there  were  two  very  different 
rates  of  speed  adopted  for  the  minuet,  the  slow 
tempo  being  obligatory  where  actual  dancing 
was  intended,  and  a  much  quicker  measure  being 
used  for  the  minuet  as  a  purely  musical  com- 
position.] As  a  complement  to  the  short  move- 
ment, a  second  minuet  was  soon  added,  similar 
in  form  to  the  first,  but  contrasted  in  feeling. 
This  was  mostly  written  in  three-part  harmony, 
whence  it  received  its  name  Trio,  a  name  retained 
down  to  the  present  time,  long  after  the  re- 
striction as  to  the  number  of  parts  has  been 


abandoned.  A  further  enlargement  in  the  form 
of  the  minuet  consisted  in  the  extension  of  the 
number  of  bars,  especially  in  the  second  half  of 
the  dance,  which  frequently  contained  sixteen, 
or  even  more,  bars,  instead  of  the  original  eight. 
It  is  in  this  form  that  it  is  mostly  found  in 
the  Suite. 

In  the  works  of  the  composers  of  the  18  th 
century,  especially  Handel  and  Bach,  the  minuet 
is  by  no  means  an  indispensable  part  of.  the 
Suite.  As  compared  with  some  other  move- 
ments, such  as  the  Allemande,  Courante,  or 
Sarabande,  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  somewhat 
infrequent  occurrence.  Its  usual  position  in 
the  Suite  is  among  the  nuscellaneous  dances, 
which  are  to  be  found  between  the  Sarabande 
and  the  Gigue,  though  we  exceptionally  meet 
with  it  in  the  third  Suite  of  Handel's  second 
set  as  a  final  movement,  and  with  three  varia- 
tions. In  Handel,  moreover,  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  the  second  minuet  (or  Trio)  following  the 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  this  composer  fre- 
quently gives  considerable  development  to  each 
section  of  the  movement,  as  in  the  eighth  Suite 
of  the  second  set,  where  the  minuet  (written, 
by  the  way,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
Handel,  in  8-8  instead  of  8-4  time),  contains 
thirty-four  bars  in  the  first  part,  and  seventy-one 
in  the  second.  This  piece  has  little  of  the 
character  of  the  ordinary  minuet  excepting  the 
rhythm.  Handel  also  frequently  finishes  the 
overtures  of  his  operas  and  oratorios  with  a 
minuet ;  one  of  the  best-known  instances  will 
be  found  in  the  overture  to  *  Samson.' 

The  minuets  of  Bach  are  remarkable  for  their 
variety  of  form  and  character.  In  the  Partita 
in  Bb  (Ko.  1)  the  first  minuet  contains  sixteen 
bars  in  the  &nt  section  and  twenty-two  in  the 
second ;  while  the  second  minuet  is  quite  in 
the  old  form,  consisting  of  two  parts  of  eight 
bars  each.  The  minuet  of  the  fourth  Partita 
(in  D)  has  no  Trio,  and  its  sections  contain,  the 
first  eight,  and  the  second  twenty  bars.  In  a 
Suite  for  Clavier  in  Eb  (B.-G.,  xxxvi.  p.  12) 
we  find  an  early  example  of  a  frequent  modem 
practice.  The  first  minuet  is  in  £b  major,  and 
the  second  in  the  tonic  minor.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  Bach  never  uses  the 
term  '  Trio '  for  the  second  minuet,  unless  it  ia 
actually  written  in  three  parts.  In  the  fourth 
of  the  six  Sonatas  for  flute  and  clavier  we  meet 
with  another  departure  from  the  custom  of  the 
day  which  ordained  that  all  movements  of  a 
suite  must  be  in  the  same  key.  We  here  see 
the  first  minuet  in  C  major,  and  the  second  in 
A  minor — a  precedent  often  followed  in  more 
modem  works.  Another  example  of  the  same 
relation  of  keys  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  of 
the  so-called  'English  Suites' — the  only  one 
which  contains  a  minuet.  Here  the  first  minuet 
is  in  F  and  the  second  in  D  minor.  Of  the 
six  French  Suites  four  have  minuets,  two  of 
which  are  worth  noticing.    In  the  second  minuet 
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of  the  first  Suite  the  latter  half  ia  not  repeated 
— a  very  rare  thing;  and  in  the  third  Suite 
we  meet  with  a  genuine  Trio  in  three  parts 
throughout,  and  at  the  end  the  indication 
'Menuet  da  Capo/  Though  it  was  always 
understood  that  the  first  minuet  was  to  he 
repeated  after  the  second,  it  is  very  rare  at 
this  date  to  find  the  direction  expressly  given. 
One  more  interesting  innovation  of  Bach's  re- 
mauis  to  be  mentioned.  In  his  great  Concerto 
in  F  for  solo  violin,  two  horns,  three  oboes^ 
bassoon,  and  strings,  wiU  be  found  a  minuet 
with  three  trios,  after  each  of  which  the  minuet 
is  repeated.  (R-G.  xix.  p.  27.)  We  shall 
presently  see  that  Mozart^  half  a  century  later, 
did  the  same  thing. 

The  historic  importance  of  the  minuet  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  other  ancient 
dances,  it  has  not  become  obsolete,  but  continues 
to  hold  a  place  in  the  symphony  (the  descendant 
of  the  old  Suite),  and  in  other  large  instru- 
mental works  written  in  the  same  form.  The 
first  composer  to  introduce  the  minuet  into  the 
symphony  appears  to  have  been  Haydn  ;  for  in 
the  works  of  this  class  which  preceded  his  (those 
of  C.  P.  K  Bach,  Sammartini,  and  others)  we 
find  only  three  movements.  And  even  with 
Haydn  (as  also  in  many  of  the  earlier  works 
of  Mozart)  we  find  the  minuet  at  first  by  no 
means  of  invariable  occurrence.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  sometimes  see  in  the  same  work  two 
minuets,  each  with  a  trio,  one  before  and  one 
after  the  slow  movement.  Examples  will  be 
met  with  in  Haydn's  first  twelve  quartets 
(opp.  1  and  2)  and  also  in  some  of  Mozart's 
serenatas,  divertimenti,  etc.  (Edchel's  Catalogue, 
Nos.  63,  99,  204,  247,  and  others).  The  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  numerous  minuets 
which  Haydn  has  left  us  in  his  quartets  and 
symphonies  would  be  deeply  interesting,  but 
would  lead  us  too  far.  Only  a  few  of  the 
prominent  characteristics  can  be  mentioned. 
While  in  general  retaining  the  old  form  of  the 
minuet,  Haydn  greatly  changes  its  spirit  The 
original  dance  was  stately  in  character,  and 
somewhat  slow.  With  Haydn  its  prevailing 
tone  was  light-hearted  humour,  sometimes  even 
developing  into  downright  fun.  The  time 
becomes  quicker.  While  in  the  earlier  works 
the  most  frequent  indications  are  Allegretto^  or 
Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  we  find  in  Uie  later 
quartets  more  than  once  a  Presto  (opp.  76  and 
77).  These  minuets  thus  become  an  anticipation 
of  the  Beethoven  scherzo.  Curiously  enough, 
in  one  set  of  quartets,  and  in  only  one  (op.  33), 
Haydn  designates  this  movement  *  Scherzando,' 
in  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  *  Scherzo '  in  Nos.  3  to  6. 
As  the  tempo  here  is  not  more  rapid  than  in 
the  other  minuets,  it  is  evident  that  the  term 
only  refers  to  the  character  of  the  music,  and 
is  not  used  in  the  modem  sense.  As  we  learn 
from  Pohl's  Haydn  (p.  332)  that  the  composer 
carefully  preserved  the  chronological  order  of 


the  quartets  in  numbering  them,  we  sre  in  i 
position  to  trace  the  gradual  devalopmeat  of 
the  minuet  through  the  entire  aeries.  Wa  find 
one  of  Haydn's  innovations  in  some  of  the  later 
works,  in  putting  the  trio  into  a  ke]r  mon 
remote  from  that  of  the  minuet,  instead  of  into 
one  of  those  mors  nearly  related  (Quartet  in  f, 
op.  72,  No.  2 — minuet  in  F,  trio  in  Db; 
Quartet  in  C,  op.  74,  No.  1 — minuet  in  C,  trio 
in  A  migor).  This  relation  of  the  tonics  via 
a  &vourite  one  with  Beethoven.  In  only  one 
of  Haydn's  quartets  (op.  9,  No.  4),  do  we  find 
a  trio  in  three  parts,  though  the  name  is  Al- 
ways given  to  the  second  minuet.  A  curioos 
departure  from  the  ordinary  form  is  to  be  smo 
in  the  quartet  in  £b,  op.  2,  No.  3.  Here  th« 
trio  of  the  second  minuet  has  three  variatioii^ 
one  of  which  is  played,  instead  of  the  origisil 
trio,  after  each  repetition  of  the  minuet 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  woiki  of 
Haydn  to  meet  with  another  yariety  of  tin 
minuet  The  finales  of  his  smaller  works  m 
often  written  in  a  *  Tempo  di  Minuetto.'  Hot 
the  regular  subdivisions  of  minuet  and  tri^ 
sometimes  also  the  double  bars  and  repeats,  in 
abandoned.  In  the  piano  sonatas  and  tzioi 
many  exam  pies  will  be  met  with.  A  well-known 
instance  of  a  similar  movement  by  Mozart  n 
furnished  in  the  finale  of  his  sonata  in  F  for 
piano  and  violin.  Haydn's  predilection  for  the 
minuet  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
several  of  his  sonatas  in  three  movements  the 
minuet  and  trio  replace  the  slow  movement, 
which  is  altogether  wanting. 

With  Mozart  the  form  of  the  minuet  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Haydn's  ;  it  is  the  spirit  thit 
is  different  Suavity,  tenderness,  and  gn^ 
rather  than  overflowing  animal  spirits,  are  now 
the  prevailing  characteristics.  It  is  in  Mozsrt  t 
concerted  instrumental  works  (serenatas,  etc) 
that  his  minuets  must  be  chiefly  studied ;  can- 
oosly  enough,  they  are  singularly  rare  in  his 
pianoforte  compositions.  Of  seventeen  eolo 
sonatas,  only  two  (those  in  Eb  and  A  msjor) 
contain  minuets  ;  while  out  of  forty-two  son»ti« 
for  piano  and  violin,  minuets  are  only  found  in 
four  as  intermediate  movements,  though  in  the 
earlier  works  a  *  Tempo  di  Minuetto '  often  foime 
the  finale.  In  many  of  the  earlier  symphoni* 
also  we  find  only  three  movements,  and  even  lo 
several  of  the  later  and  finer  symphonies  («7* 
Kochel,  Nos.  297,  338,  444,  504)  the  minnet 
is  wanting.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  the  8erBnsfl«» 
and  divertimenti,  especial  prominence  is  ff^^ 
to  this  movement  Frequently  two  minuets  «» 
to  be  found,  and  in  some  cases  (Eochel,  ^ 
100,  203,  250)  three  are  to  be  met  with.  The 
variety  of  character  and  colouring  in  theee 
minuets  is  the  more  striking  as  the  form  is  *Pj 
proximately  the  same  in  alL  One  example  wp 
suffice  in  illustration.  In  the  Divertimento  iv 
D  (Kdchel,  181),for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  l>"**"l 
and  four  horns,  there  are  two  minuets,  the  fii*^ 
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of  ixrhich  has  three  trios  and  the  second  two. 
The  first  minuet  in  D  migor  is  given  to  strings 
&lone  ;  the  first  trio  (also  in  D  mi^or)  is  a  quar- 
tet for  the  four  horns  ;  the  second  (in  G)  is  a  trio 
for  fiute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  ;  while  the  third  (in 
D  minor)  is  for  the  seven  wind  instruments  in 
combination.  After  the  last  repetition  of  the 
minuet,  a  coda  for  all  the  instruments  concludes 
the  movement.  The  three  trios  are  as  strongly 
contrasted  in  musical  character  as  in  orchestral 
csolour.  Many  similar  instances  might  easily  be 
^ven  from  the  works  of  Mozart. 

To  Beethoven  we  owe  the  transformation  of 
the  minuet  into  the  Scherzo.  Even  in  his  first 
^works  this  alteration  is  made.  Of  the  three 
piano  trice,  op.  1,  the  first  and  second  have  a 
scherzo,  and  only  the  third  a  minuet  Theeza- 
mination  of  the  difierent  varieties  of  the  scherzo 
-will  be  treated  elsewhere  (Schebzo)  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  here  to  explain  that  the  difference 
between  the  minuet  and  the  scherzo  is  one  of 
character  rather  than  of  form.  The  time  is 
frequently  quicker  ;  the  rhythm  is  more  varied 
(see,  for  instance,  the  soherzi  in  Beethoven's 
Fourth  Symphony,  in  the  Sonata,  op.  28,  and  in 
the  Bagatelle,  op.  33,  No.  2) ;  and  sometimes, 
as  in  the  Seventh  and  Ninth  Symphonies,  the 
form  itself  is  enlarged.  Still  Beethoven  does 
not  entirely  abandon  the  older  minuet.  Out  of 
sixty-three  examples  of  the  minuet  or  scherzo 
(not  counting  those  in  common  time)  to  be  found 
in  his  works,  seventeen  are  entitled  *  Minuet,' 
or  '  Tempo  di  Minuetto.'  Besides  this,  in  two 
works  (the  Piano  and  Violin  Sonata  in  G,  op. 
30,  No.  3,  and  the  Piano  solo  Sonata  in  Eb, 
op.  31,  No.  3),  the  Tempo  di  Minuetto  takes 
the  place  of  the  slow  movement ;  in  the  Sonata, 
op.  49,  No.  2,  it  serves  as  finale  (as  with  Haydn 
and  Mozart) ;  and  in  the  Sonata,  op.  54,  the 
first  movement  is  a  Tempo  di  Minuetta  In 
these  minuets  we  sometimes  find  a  grace  akin 
to  that  of  Mozart  (Sonata,  op.  10,  No.  3  ; 
Septet),  sometimes,  as  it  were,  a  reflexion  of  the 
humour  of  Haydn  (Sonata,  op.  22) ;  but  more 
often  the  purest  individuality  of  Beethoven  him- 
self. In  some  cases  a  movement  is  entitled 
'  Minuet,*  though  its  character  is  decidedly  that 
of  the  scherzo  {e,g,  in  the  First  Symphony).  The 
only  one  of  the  nine  symphonies  in  which  a 
minuet  of  the  old  style  is  to  be  seen  is  No.  8. 
Oocasionally  we  meet  in  Beethoven  with  minuets 
simply  entitled  '  Allegretto '  (e,g.  Sonata  quasi 
Fantasia,  op.  27,  No.  2;  Trio  in  Eb,  op.  70, 
No.  2) :  in  other  cases  the  same  term  is  used 
for  what  is  in  reality  a  veritable  scherzo  (Sonatas, 
op.  14,  No.  1,  op.  27,  No.  1).  It  may  be  said 
that  with  Beethoven  the  minuet  reached  its 
highest  development. 

The  transformation  of  the  minuet  into  the 
scherzo,  just  adverted  to,  has  had  an  important 
influence  on  modem  composers.  In  the  large 
m^ority  of  works  producied  since  the  time  of 
Beethoven,  the  scherzo  has  replaced  its  predeces- 


sor. Occasionally  the  older  form  still  appears, 
as  in  Mendelssohn's  'Italian  Symphony,'  the 
third  movement  of  which  is  a  genuine  minuet, 
and  in  the  second  movement  of  Schumann's  Eb 
Symphony  ;  but  with  Beethoven  the  history  of 
the  minuet  practically  closes.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  modem  minuet  will  be  seen  in 
Stemdale  Bennett's  Symphony  in  G  minor,  [and 
as  an  instance  of  completely  successful  adapta- 
tion of  the  form  in  quite  modem  music  may  be 
cited  the  beautiful  minuet  in  the  last  scene  of 
Verdi's  *FaUtaff.']  e.  p. 

Minuets  began  to  appear  in  English  musical 
publications  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17  th 
century ;  one  is  in  Salter's  Oenteel  Companion 
for  ths  Recorder y  1683,  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century  they  were  a  feature  in  English 
dancing.  The  period  of  their  greatest  popularity 
here,  was  from  about  1730  to  1770,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  their  Ck)urt  patronage.  Annually,  on 
the  King's  birthday,  a  special  Minuet  was 
composed  for  the  occasion,  and  this  with  the 
other  French  dances,  was  published  in  a  small 
oblong  volume  issued  yearly  by  such  pubUsheis 
as  Walsh  and  Wright.  Later,  other  music-sellers 
brought  out  similar  yearly  collections.  The 
earliest  of  these  issues  of  minuets  with  which 
the  present  writer  is  acquainted,  is  for  1716, 
and  the  latest,  Thompson's  for  1791.  After 
that  date  the  decline  of  the  minuet  as  a  dance 
caused  such  yearly  sets  to  be  abandoned.  Though 
so  greatly  in  favour,  much  of  this  minuet 
music  was  decidedly  uninteresting,  and  as  an 
example  of  the  type  common  at  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century  the  following  is  appended  ;  it 
is  notable  as  having  been  used  at  the  Coronation 
ball  of  George  the  Third  in  1761— 


The  Coronatum  Minuet. 

From  ThonipBon's  MinueU/or  1768. 

?^te^         "' 

P=^ 

^ 

*tfi^ 

^ 

Other  minuets  of  greater  musical  quality  were 
Martini's ;  that  from  'Ariadne,'  Foot's,  etc.  ; 
these  were  in  great  favour  for  flute  and  fiddle 
pieces.  F.  K. 

MIOLAN.    See  Carvalho,  vol.  i.  pp.  475-6. 

MIRECOURT  (Dep.  Vosges),  a  small  town 
in  Lorraine,  France,  which  rivals  Markneu- 
kirchen  in  Saxony,  and  Mittenwald  in  Bavaria, 
as  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  musical 
instruments,  principally  of  the  violin  class. 
Four  centuries  ago  this  Manchester  of  Musical- 
instrament- making — as  Geo.  Hart  terms  it — ^was 
the  home  of  Tywerens  the  viol  maker,  of  his 
pupil  Nicolas  Renauld  (who  was  employed  by 
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Andreas  Amati),  of  Claude  Trevillot,  and  of 
Jean  and  Nioolas  MMard,  who  held  appoint- 
ments at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  These  were 
all  clever  craftsmen,  who  built  their  fiddles 
with  roTerential  love  for  their  art,  and  now 
worthily  head  the  list  of  notable  names  con- 
nected with  the  Mirooourt  violin  manu&cture. 
The  nine  members  of  the  Vuillaume  family, 
including  the  great  Jean  Baptiste,  were  all  bom 
in  Mirecourt.  Claude  Vuillaume,  the  first 
known  violin  maker  of  the  family  was  bom 
there  in  1625.  (He  married  a  daughter  of 
FraufoiB  M6dard  of  Nancy.)  •  Six  members  of 
the  family  lived  and  died  as  violin  makers  in 
Mirecourt,  two  settled  in  Paris,  and  one  in 
Brussels.  The  brothers  Franfois  and  George 
Chanot,  Simoutre,  Lupot,  and  his  pupil  Augusts 
Phillipe  Bemardel,  Caillot,  Mauootel,  Miremont, 
Rambeauz  (who  settled  first  in  Paris  and  later 
returned  to  Mirecourt)  and  his  successor  Mene- 
gard ;  Voirin  the  bow  maker  and  many  other 
familiar  names  all  belonged  to  Mirecourt.  Owing 
to  the  ever -increasing  demands  for  cheap 
instruments,  especially  of  the  violin  type,  the 
market  value  of  individual  work  has  greatly 
diminished  all  over  the  world,  consequently 
Mirecourt  makers,  like  others,  have  been  forced 
to  content  themselves  with  making  imitations, 
at  moderate  prices  and  working  for  the  whole- 
sale manufacturing  houses.  The  largest  manu- 
facturing firm  in  Mirecourt  is  that  of  Mens. 
Thibouville-Lamy,  who  employs  over  5000 
persons,  sends  out  yearly  about  40,000  instru- 
ments, has  a  manufactory  for  strings  at  Grenelle, 
another  manufactory  for  brass  instruments  at 
La  Couture,  and  tnde  branches  in  Paris  and 
London.  A  little  before  1867  Mens.  Lamy 
became  sole  proprietor  of  many  of  the  various 
manufactories  in  Mirecourt,  and  by  substituting 
mechanical  for  manual  labour  greatly  reduced 
the  cost  of  making  a  violin.  In  1873  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  at  the  Vienna  exhibition  for  his 
remarkable  4s.  8d.  and  16s.  violins.  Since  then 
he  has  received  medals  in  Santiago,  Philadelphia, 
and  a  gold  medal  in  London  in  1885.  He  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur,  April 
10,  1877,  and  Officer,  Jan.  15,  1892.  Other 
manufacturing  firms  are  :  Paul  Bailly,  who  has 
branches  in  London  and  Paris  ;  Coutureux  k 
Heroux  (established  in  1850  by  N.  Coutureux) 
who  manufacture  cheap  bows  also  ;  L.  Gaspard 
k  Co. ;  Laherte  Humbert  Fr^res  ;  L^t^,  a  good 
guitar  maker ;  and  Paul  Mougenot,  an  individual 
maker  of  talent,  whose  son  G.  Mougenot  of 
Brussels  is  responsible  for  a  recent  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Mercury  Stradivarius  (Brussels, 
1892). 

Mirecourt  to-day  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
emporium  of  cheap  musical  instruments  in  exist- 
ence, but  besides  this  it  is  an  excellent  school 
in  which  many  talented  amateur  and  profes- 
sional makers  have  been  instructed.  (Le  Comte 
A.  de  Pontecoulant's  Organographie  ;   Heron- 


Allen's  Violin  making  as  U  iea$  and  is ;  Hart'i 
The  Violin;  Von  Lutgendorff s Z>m  GeigeHrvmi 
ZauUnmaeher ;  Haweis's  Old  Violins,)   K  h-Ju 

MIREILLE.  Opera  in  five  acts  ;  words  by 
M.  Carr^  (from  Mir^io,  a  Provencal  poem  bj 
Mistral),  music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at  the 
Thd&tre  Lyrique,  March  19,  1864.  Reduced  to 
three  acts,  with  the  addition  of  the  waltz,  and 
reproduced  Dec.  16, 1864,  at  the  aame  theabe. 
In  London,  in  Italian  and  five  acts,  aa  Mirelli, 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  July  5,  1864.     6. 

MISERERE  The  Pdalm,  Miserere  mH  Ikus, 
as  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapd,  has  excited  more 
admiration  and  attained  a  more  lasting  celebrity 
than  any  other  musical  performance  on  record. 
Its  effect  has  been  described,  over  and  over 
again,  in  sober  Histories,  Guide-books,  and 
Journals  without  end  ;  but  never  very  aatia£ie- 
torily.  In  truth  it  is  difficult  to  convey  in  in- 
telligible language  any  idea  of  the  profound 
impression  it  never  fails  to  produce  upon  ths 
minds  of  all  who  hear  it,  since  it  owes  its  ine- 
sistible  charm  less  to  the  presence  of  any  easilf 
definable  characteristic  than  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  each  of  which  influences  the  feel- 
ings of  the  listener  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  Chief 
among  these  are  the  extraordinary  solemnity  of 
the  service  into  which  it  is  introduced,  the  rioh- 
nessof  itssimpleharmonies,  and  the  consummate 
art  with  which  it  is  sung;  on  each  of  which 
points  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  b^ 
necessary. 

The  Miserere  forms  part  of  the  service  called 
Tenebraef  which  is  sung,  late  in  the  aftemoos, 
on  three  days  only  in  the  year — the  Wednesday 
in  Holy  Week,  Maundy  Thursday,  and  Good 
Friday.  [See  Tenebrae.]  The  Office  is  an 
exceedingly  long  one,  consisting,  besides  the 
Miserere  itself,  of  sixteen  Psalms  and  a  Canticle 
from  the  Old  Testament  (sung,  with  their  proper 
Antiphons,  in  fourteen  divisions) ;  nine  JjaBaoua ; 
as  many  Responsories  ;  and  the  Canticle,  Bene- 
dictus  Dominus  Deus  Israel.  The  whole  of  this, 
with  the  exception  of  the  First  Lesson,  [see 
Lamentations]  and  the  Besponsories,  is  sung 
in  unisonous  Plain-song  ;  and  the  sternness  of 
this  ancient  music  forms  the  most  striking  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  plaintive  tones  which 
are  to  follow,  while  the  ceremonial  with  which 
it  is  accompanied  adds  immeasurably  to  the 
intended  efiect 

At  the  beginning  of  the  service  the  chapel  is 
lighted  by  six  tall  candles  on  the  Altar,  and 
fifteen  others,  placed  on  a  large  triaxigular 
candlestick  in  front.  Of  these  last,  one  is 
extinguished  at  the  end  of  each  division  of  tbe 
Psalms.  The  six  altar-candles  are  put  out,  one 
by  one,  during  the  singing  of  Benedictus.  The 
only  light  then  remaining  is  the  uppermost  one 
on  the  triangular  candlestick.  This  is  removed, 
and  carried  behind  the  altar,  where  it  is  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view,  though  not  extin- 
guished.    The  chapel  is  by  this  time  so  dark 
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that  it  18  only  just  possible  to  disoem  the  red 
▼estments  of  the  Pope  as  he  kneels  at  his  Genu- 
flexoriom  in  front  of  the  altar.  Meanwhile,  a 
single  soprano  voice  sings  with  exquisite  expres- 
sion the  Antiphon,  'Ghristus  factos  est  pro 
nobis  obediens  usque  ad  mortem.'  An  awful 
silence  follows,  during  which  the  Paternoster  is 
said  in  secret,  and  the  first  sad  wail  of  the 
Miserere  then  swells,  from  the  softest  possible 
jnanissimo,  into  a  bitter  cry  for  mercy,  so  thrill- 
ing in  its  eifect  that  Mendelssohn — the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  give  way  to  unnatural  excite- 
ment —describes  this  part  of  the  Service  as  *  the 
most  sublime  moment  of  the  whole.' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  idea  of 
adapting  the  Miserere  to  music  of  a  more  solemn 
character  than  thatgenerally used  for  the  Psalms, 
and  thus  making  it  the  culminating  point  of 
interest  in  the  service  of  Tenebrae,  originated 
with  Pope  Leo  X.,  whose  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Paride  Grassi,  tells  us  that  it  was  first  sung  to 
a  Fauxbourdon  in  1514.  Unhappily  no  trace 
of  the  music  used  on  that  particular  occssion 
can  now  be  discovered.  The  oldest  example  we 
possess  was  composed  in  1517  by  Costanzo 
Festa,  who  distributed  the  words  of  the  Psalm 
between  two  Faki-bordoni,  one  for  four  voices 
and  the  other  for  five,  relieved  by  alternate  verses 
of  Plain-song — a  mode  of  treatment  which  has 
sarvived  to  the  present  day,  and  upon  which  no 
later  composer  has  attempted  to  improve.  Festa's 
Miserere  is  the  first  of  a  collection  of  twelve, 
contained  in  two  celebrated  MS.  volumes  pre- 
served among  the  archives  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel. 
The  other  contributors  to  the  series  were,  Luigi 
Dentice,  Francesco  Guerrero,  Palestrina,  Teofilo 
Gaigano,  Francesco  Anerio,  Felice  Anerio,  an 
anonymous  composer  of  very  inferior  ability, 
Giovanni  Maria  Nanini,  ^  Sante  Naldini,  Ruggiero 
Giovanelli,  and  lastly  Gregorio  Allegri — whose 
work  iB  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  now  remain- 
ing in  use.  So  great  was  the  jealousy  with  which 
these  famous  compositions  were  formerly  guarded, 
that  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  obtain  a  tran- 
script of  any  one  of  them.  It  is  said  that  up 
to  the  year  1770  only  three  copies  of  the  Miserere 
of  Allegri  were  ever  lawfully  made — one  for  the 
Emperor  Leopold  I.,  one  for  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  a  third  for  Padre  Martini. 
Upon  the  authority  of  the  last-named  MS.  rests 
that  of  nearly  all  the  printed  editions  we  now 
possess.  P.  Martini  lent  it  to  Dr.  Bumey,  who, 
after  comparing  it  with  another  transcription 
given  to  him  by  the  Cavaliere  Santarelli,  pub- 
lished it,  in  1790,  in  a  work  (now  exceedingly 
scarce)  called  La  Musica  della  SeUimana  Santas 
from  which  it  has  been  since  reproduced  in 
Novello's  Music  of  Holy  Week.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  version  is  undoubted  ;  but  it  gives 
only  a  very  faint  idea  of  the  real  Miserere,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  almost  entirely  on 

>  Naalnl's  work  to  IltUe  more  tbui  an  MUptoiion  of  Fklortiiaa'a 
vltih  *n  addliloiikl  vene  for  nine  toIom. 


the  manner  in  which  it  is  sung.  A  curious 
proof  of  this  well-known  £sust  is  afforded  by  an 
anecdote  related  by  Santarelli.  "When  the 
choristers  of  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna 
attempted  to  sing  from  the  MS.  supplied  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  the  effect  produced  was  so  dis- 
appointing that  the  Pope's  Maestro  di  Cappella 
was  suspected  of  having  purposely  sent  a  spurious 
copy,  in  order  that  the  power  of  rendering  the 
original  music  might  still  rest  with  the  Pontifical 
Choir  alone.  The  Emperor  was  furious,  and 
despatched  a  courier  to  the  Vatican,  charged 
with  a  formal  complaint  of  the  insult  to  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  been  subjected.  The 
Maestro  di  Cappella  was  dismissed  from  his 
office ;  and  it  was  only  after  long  and  patient 
investigation  that  his  explanation  was  accepted 
and  he  himself  again  received  into  favour.  Iliere 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
story.  The  circumstance  was  well  known  in 
Rome,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  added  greatly 
to  the  wonderment  produced,  nearly  a  century 
later,  by  a  feat  performed  by  the  little  Mozart. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  Holy  Week  1770  that 
gifted  boy — ^then  just  fourteen  years  old — wrote 
down  the  entire  Miserere  after  having  heard  it 
sung  once  only  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  On  Good 
Friday  he  put  the  MS.  into  his  cocked  hat  and 
corrected  it  with  a  pencil  as  the  service  pro- 
ceeded. And  not  long  afterwards  he  sang 
and  played  it,  with  such  exact  attention  to 
the  traditional  abbellimenti  that  Cristoforo, 
the  principal  soprano,  who  had  himself  sung 
it  in  the  Chapel,  declared  his  performance 
perfect. 

Since  the  time  of  Mozart  the  manner  of  sing- 
ing the  Miserere  has  undergone  so  little  radical 
change  that  his  copy,  were  it  still  in  existence, 
would  probably  serve  as  a  very  usefdl  guide  to 
the  present  practice.  Three  settings  are  now 
used  alternately — the  very  beautiful  one  by 
Allegri  already  mentioned ;  a  vastly  inferior 
composition,  by  Tommaso  Bai,  produced  in  1 7 1 4, 
and  printed  both  by  Bumey  and  Novello  ;  and 
another,  contributed  by  Giuseppe  Baini  in  1821, 
and  still  remaining  in  MS.  These  are  all  written 
in  the  Second  Mode,  transposed  ;  and  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  outward  form  that  not 
only  is  the  same  method  of  treatment  applied  to 
all,  but  a  verse  of  one  is  frequently  interpolated 
in  performance  between  two  verses  of  another. 
We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our  examples  to 
the  Miserere  of  Allegri,  which  will  serve  as  an 
exact  type  of  the  rest,  both  with  respect  to  its 
general  style  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
far-famed  Abbellimenti  are  interwoven  with  the 
phrases  of  the  original  melody.  These  Abbelli- 
menti are,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  exceed- 
ingly elaborate  four- part  cadenzas  introduced  in 
place  of  the  simple  closes  of  the  text,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  performance. 
Mendelssohn  paid  close  attention  to  one  which 
he  heard  in  18S1,  and  minutely  described  it  in 
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Ids  well-known  letter  to  Zelter ;  and  in  1840 
Aleesandro  Geminiani  (i.e.  Alfieri)  publiahedat 
Lugano  a  new  edition  (now  long  since  exhausted) 
of  the  music,  with  examples  of  all  the  Abbelli- 
menti  at  that  time  in  use.  Most  other  writers 
seem  to  have  done  their  best  rather  to  increase 
than  to  dispel  the  mystery  with  which  thesubject 
is,  even  to  this  day,  surrounded.  Yet  the  tradi- 
tional usage  is  not  so  very  difficult  to  understand  ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces when  we  remember  the  infinite  care  with 
which  even  the  choral  portions  of  the  Psalm 
are  annually  rehearsed  by  a  picked  choir, 
every  member  of  which  is  capable  of  singing  a 
solo. 

The  first  verse  is  sung,  quite  plainly,  to  a 
Fauxbourdon  for  five  voices,  exactly  as  it  is 
printed  by  Bumey  and  Novello ;  beginning 
piani89imo,  swelling  out  to  a  thrilling /orte,  and 
again  taking  np  the  point  of  imitation  90U0 


The  second  verse  is  sung,  in  unisonous  Flain- 
song,  to  the  Second  Tone  transposed. 
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We  first  meet  with  the  Abbellimenti  in  the 
third  verse,  which  is  sung  in  the  form  of  a  Con- 
oertino— that  is  to  say,  by  a  choir  of  four  choice 
solo  voices.  In  the  following  example  the  text 
of  the  Fauxbourdon  is  printed  in  large  notes, 


and  the  two  Abbellimenti— <m6  at  the  end  of 
each  olana»^in  small  onea.^ 
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In  describing  this  beautiful  passage,  Mendels- 
sohn says,  *  The  Abbellimenti  are  certainly  not 
of  ancient  date ;  but  they  are  composed  with 
infinite  talent  and  taste,  and  their  effect  is 
admirable.  This  one  in  particular'  is  often 
repeated,  and  makes  so  deep  an  impression  thst 
when  it  begins  an  evident  excitement  pervsdei 
all  present.  .  .  .  The  soprano  intones  the 
high  C  in  a  pure  soft  voice,  allowing  it  to  vibrate 
for  a  time,  and  slowly  gliding  down,  while  the 
alto  holds  its  C  steadily  ;  so  that  at  first  I  w 
under  the  delusion  that  the  high  C  was  still  held 
by  the  soprano.  The  skill,  too,  with  which 
the  harmony  is  gradually  developed  is  truly 
marvellous.' 

The  unisonous  melody  of  the  fourth  verse 
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I  only  to  bring  this  striking  effect  into  still 
bolder  relief. 

The  fifth  verse  is  song  like  the  first ;  the  sixth 
like  the  second ;  the  seventh  like  the  third  ; 
and  the  eighth  like  the  fourth,  and  this  order 
is  continued — though  with  endless  variations  of 
Tempo  and  expression — as  far  as  the  concluding 
strophe,  the  latter  half  of  which  is  adapted  to 
a  double  chorus,  written  in  nine  parts,  and  sung 
Tery  slowly,  with  a  constant  rUardandOf  *  the 
singers  diminishing  or  rather  extinguishing  the 
harmony  to  a  perfect  point.'  ^ 
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When  the  last  sounds  have  died  away  a  short 
Prayer  is  sung  by  the  Pope  ;  at  a  signal  given 
by  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  the  last  candle  is 
brought  forth  from  its  hiding-place  behind  the 
Altar,  and  the  congregation  disperses.  It  would 
be  impossible  in  an  article  like  the  present  to 
enter  into  the  symbolical  meaning  attached, 
either  to  the  hiding  of  the  candle  or  to  any  other 
part  of  the  ceremony.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
everything  has  a  symbolical  meaning,  which  is 
explained  to  some  extent  in  a  little  pamphlet  ^ 
annually  sold  in  Home  during  the  Holy  Week. 
That  this  elaborate  system  of  symbolism  tends 
to  predispose  the  mind  of  the  hearer  towards  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  music 
is  undeniable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  much  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  voices 
employed — especially  that  of  the  sopranos. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  very  celebrated  sopranist 
named  Mariano  sang  the  higher  passages  with 
wonderful  delicacy  and  pathos  ;  but,  even  with 
Toicee  of  ordinary  capacity,  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly practising  together  without  instrumental 
accompaniment  of  any  kind  leads  to  a  perfection 
of  style  quite  unattainable  by  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  lean  on  the  organ  for  support. 
[See  an  article  in  the  Musical  Times  for  August 
1885.]  w.  8.  E. 

MISSA,  and  MISSA  DE  ANG£LIS.     See 


MITCHELL,  JoHK,  deserves  a  place  in  these 
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columns  on  account  of  his  dose  connection  with 
musical  enterprise  in  London  for  many  years. 
He  was  bom  there  April  21,  1806,  and  died 
Dec.  11,  1874.  For  a  large  psrt  of  his  life  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  musical  managers 
and  agents  in  the  metropolis.  In  1837  he 
introduced  opera  bufia  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  ; 
including  *  Betly,' '  L'  Italiana  in  Algieri,'  'Elisa 
e  Claudio,'  and  others,  for  the  first  time  in 
England.  In  1849  and  1850  he  opened  the 
St.  James's  Theatre  with  an  excellent  French 
company  for  comic  opera  with  'Le  Domino 
Noir,'  *L'Ambassadrice,*  *La  Dame  blanche,' 
*  Zanetta,'  *  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,'  'Le  Chfdet,' 
and  many  other  first-rate  works.  Of  the  French 
plays  which  he  produced  at  the  same  theatre 
with  Rachel,  Regnier,  and  many  other  great 
actors,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  this  is 
not  the  pla^  to  speak.  In  1842  Rossini's 
'Stabat  Mater'  was  brought  out  under  his 
direction  for  the  first  time  in  England.  In 
1853  he  first  brought  over  the  Cologne  Choir 
to  England.  Few  men  were  better  known  than 
John  Mitchell  in  all  musical  circles.  o. 

MITTENWALD.  A  small  town  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Bavarian  Alps,  standing 
almost  midway  between  Munich  and  Innsbruck, 
and  environed  by  Partenkirchen,  Ammergau, 
and  Bozen. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Mittenwald,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Italy, 
awoke  to  the  developing  art  of  violin-making, 
and  later  the  Mittenwalders  came  under  the 
spell  of  the  strange  Jacobus  Stainer,  who  came 
wandering  through  the  woods  from  Absam  near 
Innsbruck  in  seux^  of  suitable  timber  for  his 
violins.  One  boy,  by  name  Matthias  Klotz,  was 
so  greatly  interested  in  all  he  heard  of  the  art, 
that  he  persuaded  his  father — Urbino  Klotz — 
to  allow  him  to  learn.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
who  was  Matthias  Klotz's  master.  It  is  gener- 
ally  accepted  that  he  studied  with  his  country- 
man Jacobus  Stainer,  who  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  career  when  Matthias  Klotz  was  a  boy.  He 
is  also  stated  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Nicolas 
Amati  in  Cremona,  but  his  relations  with  either 
of  these  masters  are  not  very  clearly  defined. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  received 
some  instruction  from  both  of  them ;  more 
probably  from  Jacobus  Stainer.  In  1684,  the 
year  Nicolas  Amati  died  in  Cremona,  Mattliias 
Klotz  commenced  work  in  his  native  town.  He 
energetically  taught  his  fellow-citizens,  whe 
were  glad  of  work — now  that  the  annual  fair, 
which  in  1487  had  been  transferred  to  Mitten- 
wald, had  returned  to  Bozen — and  established 
an  educational  school  for  violin-making  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Italians.  His  three  sons,  George, 
Sebastian,  and  Joseph,  all  followed  their  father's 
footsteps,  as  did  also  fourteen  other  members  of 
the  Klotz  family,  extending  over  a  period  of 
more  than  200  years.  Sebastian—  son  of  Mat- 
thias— was  the  best  maker  of  the  family.    The 
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industry  which  Matthias  Klots  initiated  has 
gradnaUy  grown  from  oentary  to  oentiuy,  though 
its  characteristics  hare  utterly  changed,  l^e 
old  days  of  individual  makers  who  sallied  forth 
with  tiieir  packs  on  their  backs,  selling  their 
productions  at  the  nearest  markets,  have  passed 
away,  instead,  these  violin  makers  have  biscome 
merged  into  the  united  body  of  men  who  work 
for  the  large  wholesale  manuiacturing  firms 
which  constitute  the  Mittenwald  industry  of 
the  present  day.  The  two  most  important 
existing  factories  are  those  of  J.  A.  Baader  k  Co., 
and  Neuner  k  Homsteiner,  which  has  recently 
become  Altenoder  k  Neuner. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  houses  of  Homsteiner 
k  Neuner  was  most  happy,  for  both  families 
have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  violin- 
making  of  the  past.  The  Homsteiners^who 
outnumbered  the  Klotz  family — held  an  excellent 
position  as  individual  makers  for  over  a  century. 
Thebestmakerof  the  family  was  Matthias  II.,  who 
worked  between  1765  and  1798.  The  Neuners' 
connection  dates  as  far  back  as  the  18th  century. 
Johann  Neuner  (Jl.  1760-64)— the  first  fiddle 
maker  of  the  name — was  amongst  those  pioneers 
who  took  their  work  as  far  as  Russia  for  sale. 
After  him  came  Matthias  Neuner,  who  founded 
the  manufacturing  firm  of  Neuner  &  Go.  in 
1812.  His  son,  who  was  Burgmeister  of  Mitten- 
wald, became  partner  in  the  firm  when  it  joined 
hands  with  the  Homsteiners.  The  factory 
now  employs  over  200  workmen,  and  yearly 
sends  from  15,000  to  20,000  violins,  guitars,  and 
zithers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  name  of 
Baader  has  been  not  less  intimately  associated 
with  violin-making  than  those  of  Homsteiner 
k  Neuner.  The  firm  was  founded  by  Johann 
Baader  in  1770,  he  was  himself  an  excellent 
maker,  and  gave  Johann  Baptiste  Reiter — one 
of  Mittenwald's  most  distinguished  makers — his 
first  instroction  in  violin-making.  Herr  Reiter 
afterwards  went  to  Wiirtemberg,  where  he  became 
one  of  Jean  Yauchel's  best  pupils.  On  his 
return  to  Mittenwald  he  was  made  director  of 
the  Mittenwald  school,  which  instrocts  young 
students  in  the  art  of  violin -making,  and  is 
under  Government  control.  Medals  and  diplomas 
were  awarded  for  the  violins  of  Johann  Reiter 
both  in  Paris  and  Vienna ;  he  died  January  22, 
1899.  His  son  \b  at  present  almost  the  only 
successful  individual  maker  in  Mittenwald.  His 
work  is  of  the  most  finished  type,  and  he 
preserves  the  model  and  style  of  his  father's 
master,  Jean  Yauohel.  (A  complete  Ust  of 
Mittenwald  makers,  past  and  present,  is  to  be 
found  in  Die  Oeigen-  und  Lauteninacher,  by 
W.  L.  von  Lutgendorff.  Frankfurt,  1904.) 
Out  of  eighteen  hundred  Mittenwalders  quite 
five  hundrod  are  violin  makers,  chiefly  work- 
ing for  the  factories.  Some  of  the  workers 
make  the  different  portions  of  the  violins, 
etc.,  at  their  homes,  and  take  them  to  the 
factories  to  be  put  together,  but  the  greater 


number  work  in  the  ketones  entirely.  The 
manner  of  procedure  is  to  allot  certain  sections 
of  the  instrument  to  each  workshop.  Aft^ 
the  wood  has  been  sawn  into  planks  and  stored 
for  drjring  purposes  for  about  six  years  it  is 
taken  to  the  first  workshop,  where  the  outline 
of  some  famous  Italian  maker's  model  is  marked 
with  a  pencil,  and  cut  out  with  a  mechanicil 
fret-saw.  From  here  it  passes  to  the  scooping 
room,  where  the  necessary  thicknesses  of  back 
and  belly  are  scooped  out ;  next  the/  holes  sre 
pierced.  The  ribs  are  planed  to  the  exsct 
thickness  by  one  set  of  men,  while  others  cut 
the  strips  into  the  proper  lengtha  Then  comes 
the  bending  of  the  ribs  by  means  of  heated 
irons  to  the  shape  of  the  mould,  and  so  on  from 
one  workshop  to  another  until  the  completed 
instrument  is  sent  out,  ready  for  use,  at  the  price 
of  about  10s.  or  less.  There  has  recently  been 
introduced  a  new  system  for  quickly  drying  the 
wood ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  dipping  it  in 
certain  acids,  but  it  is  hardly  a  successful 
practice,  as  the  violins  so  made  rarely  last  any 
length  of  time,  and  as  a  rule  acquire  a  most 
unpleasant  smell.  (  Vom  Fels  zum  Meer^  MiUti^ 
toald  und  seine  Geigenmacher ;  Emma  Brewer's 
Mittenwald  in  the  OirVs  Oton Paper,  Nov.,  Dee. 
1888,  Feb.  and  March  1889;  H.  R.  Haweis's 
Old  Violins;  Von  Lutgendorff's  Die  Geigen-  und 
Lavienmacher.)  E.  H-A. 

MIXED  BOWINGS.     An  amalgamation  of 
the  various  bow  strokes,  which  are  technically 
known  to  all  players  of  bow  instruments.     By 
a  judicious  mixing  of  the  different  bow  strokes 
an  artist  gives  Individuality  to  his  manner  of 
phrasing  and  rendering  of  a  piece  of  music 
The  sign  which  indicates  a  down  stroke  is  fit 
and  an  up  stroke,  v»  ^'^^  ^b®  various  known 
bowings  which  form  part  of  the  technique  of 
violin-playing  are:   The  long  stroke  executed 
with  the  whole  length.     The  half-stroke.     The 
rapid   detached  stroke  with  the  whole   bow. 
The  Martel^,   or  hammered,   executed  at  the 
tip  of   the   bow.     The   Sautill^   or  skipping 
stroke  executed  in  the  middle  of  the  bow.     The 
Ricochet,  a  bounding  stroke  of  a  staccato  nature 
executed  at  the  tip  of  the  bow.     The  Legato 
stroke,  two  or  more  notes  in  one  stroke  of  the 
bow.     The  Staccato  Stroke,  executed  at  the  tip 
of  the  bow  ; — this  is  really  a  series  of  martel^ 
notes  taken  in  one  stroke.     The  Tremolo,  s 
succession  of  very  quick  short  strokes  in  the 
middle  of  the  bow,  played  entirely  with  the 
wrist.     And  the  several  manners  of  playing 
arpeggios,  which  are  generally  executed  with 
varied  bowings  and  rhythms.  o.  B. 

MIXED  CADENCE.  See  Cadekoe,  H'. 
vol.  i  p.  441. 

MIXED  MODES.  Writers  on  Plain-soDg 
apply  this  term  to  tonalities  which  embrace 
the  entire  compass  of  an  Authentic  Mode  io 
combination  with  that  of  its  Plagal  derivative ; 
thus  the  Mixed  Dorian  Mode  extends  from  A 
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to  the  next  D  but  one  above  it;  the  Mixed 
Phrygian  from  B  to  the  next  E  but  one ;  the 
Mixed  Lydian  from  C  to  the  next  F  but  one ; 
and  the  Mixed  Mixolydian  from  D  to  the 
next  G  but  one.     [See  Manskia.] 

A  very  fine  example  of  Mixed  Mixolydian 
(Modes  YII.  and  VIII.  combined)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  melody  of  'Lauda  Sion.'  [See  Lauda 
Sign,  vol.  ii.  p.  651  ff.] 

Polyphonic  music  for  unequal  voices  is  always 
of  necessity  written  in  Mixed  Modes ;  since  if 
the  treble  and  tenor  sing  in  the  Authentic  Mode 
the  alto  and  bass  will  naturally  £Edl  vrithin  the 
compass  of  its  Plagal  congener  ;  and  vice  vena. 
The  composition  is,  however,  always  said  to  be 
in  the  Mode  indicated  by  its  tenor  part    w.  s.  K. 

MIXED  VOICES.  The  English  term  for  a 
combination  of  female  and  male  voices,  as  opposed 
to  '  Equal  voices,'  which  denotes  male  or  female 
Toices  alone.  Thus  Mendelssohn's  part-songs 
for  S.A.T.B.  are  for  mixed  voices,  and  those 
for  A.T.T.B.  for  equal  voices.  [See  Equal 
Voices,  vol.  i  p.  787.1  o. 

MIXOLYDIAN  MODE  (Lat.  Modve  Mixo- 
lydius ;  Modus  Angelicus).  The  Seventh  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  [See  Modes,  the 
Ecclesiastical.] 

The  Final  of  the  Mixolydian  Mode  is  G. 
Its  compass,  in  the  Authentic  form,  extends 
upwards  from  that  note  to  its  octave ;  and  its 
semitones  occur  between  the  third  and  fourth 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees.  Its  Domi- 
nant is  D,  its  Mediant  C  (B  being  rejected  on 
account  of  its  forbidden  relations  with  F),  and 
its  Participant  A.  Its  Conceded  Modulations 
are  B  and  E,  and  its  Absolute  Initials  G,B,C,D, 
and  sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently,  A. 
The  subjoined  example  will  give  a  clear  idea  of 
its  most  prominent  characteristics : — 


In  its  Plagal  or  Hypomixolydian  form 
{Mode  VIIL,  Afodics  Hypomiaolydius  \  Modiis 
perfedius)  its  compass  lies  a  Fourth  lower — 
firom  D  to  D ;  and  the  semitones  fall  between 
the  second  and  third  and  the  sixth  and  seventh 
degrees.  The  Dominant  of  this  Mode  is  C, 
B  being  inadmissible  by  reason  of  its  Quinta 
falsa  with  F.  Its  Mediant  is  F — for  which 
note  A  is  sometimes,  though  not  very  frequently, 
substituted  in  order  to  avoid  the  false  relation 
of  Mi  amtra  Fa  with  B.  {See  Mi  contila.  Fa.] 
Its  Participant  is  the  lower  D.  Its  Conceded 
Modulations  are  the  upper  D  and  B,  and  its 
Absolute  Initials  the  lower  C  (below  the  normal 
•ompass  of  the  mode),  D,  F,  G,  A,  and  0. 

Mods  VIII. 
Partk  Mod.  Fin.  DonL 


In  performance  Mode  VII.  is  almost  always 
transposed,  in  order  to  escape  the  high  range  of 
its  upper  notes.  Mode  VIIL,  on  the  contrary, 
lies  well  within  the  compass  of  ordinary  voices. 

The  Antiphon  'Aspeiges  me,'  as  given  in 
the  Roman  Gradual  and  the  Sarum  Melody  of 
'Sanctorum  mentis,'  printed  in  the  1904  edition 
of  Hyrrvns  AncietU  and  Modem,  may  be  cited 
as  highly  characteristic  examples  of  the  use  of 
Mode  VII.  ;  and  an  equally  perfect  iUustration 
of  that  of  Mode  VIII.  will  be  found  in  the 
melody  of  *  Iste  confessor/  as.  given  in  the 
Roman  Vesperal.^ 

In  Polyphonic  music  the  Mixolydian  Mode 
is  used  with  great  effect  both  in  its  Authentic 
and  Plagal  form.  We  can  scarcely  call  attention 
to  a  finer  instance  of  the  use  of  the  VHth 
mode  than  Palestrina's  Missa  'Dies  sanctifi- 
catus ' ;  or  of  that  of  the  Vlllth,  than  his 
Missa  'Iste  confessor.'  w.  s.  b. 

MIXTURE.  An  organ  stop  ordinarily 
furnished  with  from  two  to  five  comparatively 
small  pipes  to  each  key.  It  is  compounded 
of  the  higher -sounding  and  therefore  shorter 
members  of  the  '  foundation '  and  '  mutation ' 
classes  of  stops,  combined  or  'mixed,'  and 
arranged  to  dnw  together,  as  in  practice  they 
are  seldom  required  to  be  used  separately.  The 
Mixture  represents  or  corroborates  the  higher 
consonant  harmonic  sounds  suggested  by  nature, 
and  in  the  bass  produces  tones  to  the  third  or 
fourth  octave  above  the  unison  or  chief  founda- 
tion tone.  As  the  musical  scale  ascends  the 
higher  harmonics  become  weak  and  inaudible 
to  the  ear ;  hence  in  a  Mixture  stop  it  is 
customary  to  discontinue  the  higher  ranks  as 
they  ascend,  one  or  more  at  a  time,  and  insert 
in  Ueu  a  rank  of  lower  tone  than  was  previously 
in  the  stop,  but  appearing  as  a  separate  stop. 
This  alteration  is  called  a  'brei^.'  These 
return-ranks  serve  the  best  of  purposes.  In  a 
pianoforte  it  is  well  known  that  the  strings 
increese  in  number  from  one  in  the  bass  to 
two  higher  up,  and  afterwards  to  three,  to 
preserve  an  evenness  in  the  tone.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  return-ranks,  when  well  managed, 
considerably  reinforce  the  strength  of  the  treble 
part  of  the  organ.  [A  Full  Mixture  is  generally 
of  three  ranks,  consisting  of  the  following  inter- 
vals in  relation  to  the  unison : — 15,  19,  22,  or 
<^'i  ^'  I  c'"»  when  c  is  struck.  T.  E.]  [See 
Mutation  and  J.  J.  Wedgwood's  jAdwiMvry 
of  Organ  SUyps.'\  e.  j.  h. 

MIZLER  (Mitsler),  yon  Eolof,  Lorekz 
Christofh,  bom  at  Heidenheim,  Wiirtemberg, 
July  26,  1711,  died  at  Warsaw,  March  1778  ; 
was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Anspach 
and  the  University  of  Leipzig.  He  was  one  of 
Bach's  scholars.  In  1 7  3  4  he  became  a  magistrate, 
and  was  generally  a  cultivated  and  prominent 
person.  His  claim  to  perpetuity  is  his  connection 

1  Can  mwt  be  taken  to  dlettncniah  theee  melodiee  from  the 
man  '  Banetontin  inerltla,' and  the  Sanun  '  lite  oonfenor.' vhkh 
I  not  In  the  Hodw  here  Indicated. 
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with  the '  AasociAtioii  for  Mnsioal  Sdenoe/  which 
he  founded  at  Leipzig  in  1 788  and  kept  together. 
Amongst  its  members  were  Handel,  Bach,  and 
Qraun.  Bach  composed  a  6-part  Canon  and 
the  Canonical  Variations  on  'Yom  Hinmiel 
hooh,'  as  his  diploma  pieces.  Mizler  edited  a 
•  periodical,  the  Neu-eroffnete  Muaik-Bibliofhek 

i  1789-54),  wrote  a  treatise  on  Thorough  Bass 
Generalbasslehre),  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
pushed  the  connection  of  music  and  mathematics 
to  absurdity.  (See  Spitta,  Bcuh,  EngL  tnnsL 
iii  22-25.)  He  translated  Fux's  Oradus  into 
German  (1742).  [See  the  QueU&nrLexikon  for 
other  works.]  o. 

MOCK  DOCTOR,  THE.  See  MAdkcin 
MalorA  Lui. 

MODERATO.  *  In  moderate  time,'  or  *  mod- 
erately.' This  direction  is  used  ei^er  singly 
as  a  nuirk  of  time,  or  as  qualifying  some  other 
mark  of  time,  as  Allegro  moderate,  or  Andante 
moderate,  when  it  has  the  result  of  lessening  the 
force  of  the  simple  direction.  Thus  Allegro 
moderate  will  be  slightly  slower  than  Allegro 
alone,  and  Andante  moderate  slightly  faster  than 
Andante.  Moderate  alone  Ib  never  used  by 
Beethoven,  except  in  the  doubtful  Pianoforte 
Sonata  in  O  called  No.  37.  He  uses  Holto 
moderate,  however,  in  the  Sonata  for  Pianoforte 
and  Violin,  op.  80,  No.  8,  and  Moderato  e 
grazioso  in  theMenuettoof  the  Pianoforte  Sonata 
in  E^,  op.  81,  No.  8.  Assai  moderato  is  used 
in  the  march  from  the  'Ruins  of  Athens,'  and 
Moderato  cantabile  molto  espressivo  in  the  be- 
ginning of  op.  110.  Molto  moderato  is  used  by 
Schubert  in  the  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  B^,  No.  10. 
Instances  of  Allegro  moderato  in  Beethoven's 
works  will  occur  to  every  one.  Allegretto  mod- 
erato is  also  very  common.  Vivace  moderato 
occurs  in  Bagatelle  No.  9  (op.  119).  Mendels- 
sohn is  very  fond  of  the  direction  Allegro  mod- 
erato, using  it  no  less  than  eight  times  in  the 
'  Elijah '  alone.  Schumann  very  constantly  used 
Moderato  alone,  translating  it  into  German  some- 
times by  Maasig,  and  sometimes  by  Nicht 
schnell.  See  the  Album,  Nos.  8,  5,  18,  16, 
19,  etc.  M. 

MODES,  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL.  All 
mediaeval  art-music  is  based  upon  a  system  of 
Eight  Modes.  This  system  is  the  result  of 
a  long,  intricate  and  controverted  history ;  and 
it  will  be  best  explained  by  an  historical  method 
of  treatment. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  with  regard 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Modes.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  when  ancient  Greek 
writers  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  speak  of 
certain  Rarmoniai  (jkpfiopiai)  distinguished  by 
Greek  tribal  names  as  Dorian,  Lydian,  Phrygian, 
etc.,  they  are  referring  to  modes  such  as  were  in 
use  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  under  those  names. 
In  the  article  Greek  Musio  reasons  have  been 
given  to  prove  that  this,  is  a  false  assumption, 
and  to  show  that  the  groups  of  notes  described 


AS  Dorian,  Phrygian,  etc.,  by  the  Greek  writns 
of  classical  times  were  distingiiiBhed  from 
one  another  by  pitch  and  grouping,  and  not, 
properly  speaking,  by  tonality. 

Now  the  mediseval  modal  system  is  one  which 
depends  on  differences  of  tonality,  and  is  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  pitch.  The  hisUny  of 
the  medieval  modes  is  therefore,  toa  ooDaideraUe 
extent,  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  tonalit  j. 
Tonality  may  be  defined  as  the  musical  character 
belonging  to  a  mode  or  a  melody  by  reasoii  of 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  notes  employed.  It 
is  determined  chiefly  by  three  things,  (1)  the 
range  and  sequence  of  the  notes,  and  their 
relation  to  the  two  fixed  points  of  (2)  the 
Dominant,  and  (8)  the  FinaL 

The  early  Greek  ffarmoniai  or  groapingi  of 
notes  and  tetrachords  were  experimental  in 
character  ;  one  of  them  proved  to  be  more  valu- 
able than  all  the  rest,  viz.  the  OctaTe-system 
(see  Monochord),  and  it  came,  in  theory  at  any 
rate,  to  supersede  all  the  others,  though,  they 
being  no  doubt  associated  with  particular  instru- 
ments, continued  to  be  in  practical  use  long  after 
theory  had  advanced  beyond  them.  This  Octave- 
system  represented  only  one  form  of  tonality. 
Variety  was  provided  not  by  differences  of 
tonality  but  by  differences  of  genus  (y^wot),  the 
enharmonic,  ihe  chromatic  and  the  diatonic 
genera,  [See  Greek  Music]  In  the  diaUmio 
genus  (which  alone  need  be  taken  into  aocooiit 
for  the  present  purpose)  the  tonality  may  be 
roughly  described  as  that  of  the  modem  minor 
scale  or  mode,  for  the  series  of  notes  presented 
tones  and  semitones  in  the  following  order 
ascending 

TSTT8TTI  T8TT,  etc. 
equivalent  to  the  white  notes  of  the  pianoforte 
from  A  upwards. 

A  reader  unaccustomed  to  the  modes  and 
the  idea  of  tonality  will  realise  what  this  implies 
by  contrasting  the  TSTT8TT  series  of  inter- 
vals of  the  modem  minor  scale  or  mode,  with 
the  familiar  TT  STTTS  series  of  the  modem 
major  scale  or  mode.  This  Greek  diatonic 
system,  standing,  as  it  did,  alone,  afforded  no 
sufficient  opportunity  for  any  idea  of  differences 
in  tonality.  Yet  even  so  the  Greeks  began  to 
see  that  the  character  of  a  melody  depended 
upon  its  reference  to  a  given  note  of  the  series. 
The  fixed  note  in  their  series  of  notes  was  the 
Mese  (fjJcrj),  the  central  note,  which  served  as 
the  hinge  or  meeting- point  for  the  two  conjunct 
tetrachords  of  the  Octave-system  (E-e),  or  in 
later  days  for  the  two  octaves  of  the  Perfect 
System  (A -a).  (See  Monochord.)  Thus 
Aristotle  called  attention  (Probl,  xix.  20)  to 
the  way  in  which  the  character  of  a  melody 
depended  upon  the  relation  of  its  notes  to  the 
constantly  recurring  Mese.  Here  are  the  first 
signs  of  the  sense  of  Tonality,  and  of  a  Mese  or 
Dominant;  but  they  are  only  rudimentary •> 
yet. 
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The  Hamumiaii  and  their  deaignationfl  fell 
into  the  background  as  the  advance  was  made 
first  towards  the  Octave -system  and  then  the 
Perfect  System  ;  thereupon  that  sense  of  pitch, 
to  which  the  early  Greeks  attached  so  much 
significance,  was  satisfied  in  a  new  way,  viz., 
by  transposing  the  Octave-system  to  different 
pitches.  When  thus  set  at  a  special  pitch  it 
was  called  rhpot ;  and  it  was  natural  to  give  to 
these  various  rovoi  the  same  designations  which 
had  previously  been  employed  to  denote  pitch, 
tIz.,  Dorian,  Lydian,  etc. 

Thus  when  the  old  (Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian, 
etc)  Marnumiai  or  groups  went  out  of  vogue, 
there  came  up  in  their  place  the  (Dorian,  Phry- 
gian, Lydian,  etc.)  Tond,  each  formed  by  trans- 
posing the  Octave -system  to  the  Dorian,  the 
Phrygian,  the  Lydian,  etc.  pitch.  At  this  point 
then  appeared  upon  the  scene  Aristozenus  of 
Tarentum,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  (Jl,  c.  810),  the 
author  of  many  developments  in  musical  theory. 
He  noted  the  indefinitetiess  of  the  old  use  of  the 
designations  Dorian,  Phrygian,  etc.,  and  gave 
them  a  definite  pitch.  He  made  out  a  scheme 
of  thirteen  Tonoi^  placing  one  on  each  semitone 
of  the  octave,  and  he  attached  to  each  some  one 
of  the  old  designations.  The  enumeration  is 
found  in  two  forms  in  the  writings  of  Cleoneides, 
a  disciple  of  Aristozenus ;  his  own  account  is 
not  extant.  In  the  one  form  thirteen  designa- 
tions are  used,  in  the  other  only  eight,  five  of 
them  being  utilised  for  a  pair  of  Tonoi. 

IUm. 

1  (hl^Mt)    HypamizdjrdlMi      «    Hyp«nnlzol7dlaii  or  Hypw- 
phrTglko. 


:> 
:>• 

8 


MbuOj&Uak 


LtUmi 


FluTglui 


HypophryglMi 


4|   MlxolTdlanorHTPVloaiu. 
4   Hypardorlan. 

o  JEollan. 

h  Fhrygbui. 

«}  loDlan. 

a  DorUn. 

0}  Hjpolydiaa. 

O    HTponolUn. 
Fj^   HypophrygiMi. 

F    HypoioDlAn. 
IS  (lovart)  .    HypodorUn  B    HypodorUn. 

At  a  later  date  the  Aristoxeneans  raised  the 
number  to  fifteen  by  adding  a  Hyperlydian  and 
a  Hyperseolian :  the  Tonoi  thus  fell  into  three 
groups  of  five  each,  the  upper  group  distinguished 
by  the  prefix  Hyper  and  the  lower  by  the  prefix 
Hypo. 

This  system  of  Tonoi  or  Keys  remained  the 
chief  feature  of  Greek  musical  theory  for  the 
next  600  years.  It  provided  only  for  one 
tonality  or  mode,  viz.  that  represented  by  the 
Octave-system,  or  later  by  the  Perfect  System 
of  two  octaves  ;  but  it  provided  for  it  at  every 
possible  pitch.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  226-229.) 
Meanwhile  advances  were  being  made  towards 
»  fuller  sense  of  tonality  and  towards  the  modal 
system. 


Aristoxenus  himself  was  active  in  this  direc- 
tion. He  showed  that  as  there  are  in  the  dia- 
tonic genus  three  different  species  of  tetrachord 
possible,  viz.,  those  represented  by  the  formulas 
T  T  8,  T  8  T,  and  8  T  T,  so  there  are  seven 
possible  species  of  octave.  In  the  writings  of 
his  followers  (his  own  treatise  unfortunately 
breaks  off  at  this  point)  these  are  thus  described — 

/  Hypato  Hyp»ton  to 

nnmtf 
Plurhypftt*  Hypftion  to 

Trtt«  Dicsengmenon 
UdaaiuM  Hrpatoo  to 
PhxmnetsO' 
Hypate  X< 


1.  STTSTT"T 
a.  TTBTT"T8 

a.  tbtt"t8t 

4.  8TT™TSTT 
fi.  TT"TSTT8 

e.  t"*tbttst 

1.  ™T8TTSTT 


Phxmnets  Oiaeogiuenoi 
lypate  Xeion  to  K«t 
Di«nugm«non 


Pu-hypaie  lf«M>ii  to 
Trite  Hyperbolaon 

LlolianM  lleaon  to  Fikn- 
D«ta  HyperboltBon 

Mm*  to  N«ta  Hyp«r- 


(B-«)  XlsoIydUn. 
(0--e)  LytUkB. 
(D-^;  FhrygUa. 
(E-«)  DorUn. 
(F-/)  Hypolydlaii. 
(O— ^)  Hypopfarygiaa. 
(»-«')  Hypodorian. 


These  seven  octaves  were  distinguished  from 
one  another  in  range  and  sequence  of  intervals  ; 
so  far  they  exhibited  the  first  element  of  tonality. 
But'  they  were  not  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  difference  of  Mese  or  Dominant,  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  idea  of  a  Final.  The  note 
Mese  (=a)  acted  as  Dominant  throughout,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  designations.  Mixolydian, 
signifying  high  pitch,  is  given  to  No.  1 
because  it  has  its  Mese  at  the  highest  point, 
Lydian  at  the  next  highest,  and  so  on.  The 
position  is  marked  above  by  ™.  Thus  the 
designations  Mixolydian,  Lydian,  etc.,  here 
appear  in  inverse  order  as  compared  with  their 
use  for  the  Tonoi  or  Keys.  The  contradiction 
is  more  apparent  than  real.  In  each  case  it  is 
the  Mese  that  determines  the  sense  of  pitch.  In 
the  Tonoif  being  transpositions  of  the  scale,  the 
Mese  varies  actually  in  pitch  just  as  all  the 
other  notes  of  the  Tonoa  vary  in  pitch ;  and 
the  highest  Tonos  in  range  is  the  highest  also 
in  pitch.  In  the  Seven  Species  of  Octave, 
however,  being  mere  sections  of  a  fixed  scale, 
the  Mese  is  at  a  fixed  pitch,  and  only  varies 
relatively  to  the  other  notes  of  the  octave. 
Consequently  the  octave  which  is  the  lowest 
in  range  gives  the  effect  of  the  highest  pitch, 
since  its  melodies  group  round  the  Mese, 
which  is  at  the  top  of  the  Octave  ;  conversely, 
the  octave  which  has  the  highest  range,  gives 
the  effect  of  low  pitch  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  its  lowest  note.  In  other  words,  the  designa- 
tions are  given  to  the  Tonoi  in  regard  to  the 
actual  pitch  of  the  Mese,  but  to  the  Seven 
Species  of  Octave  in  regard  to  the  relative  pitch 
of  the  Mese  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  225). 

This  doctrine  of  the  Seven  Species  of  Octave 
remained  without  further  development  among 
the  disciples  of  Aristoxenus,  until  the  advent 
of  Ptolemy  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  Differences  of  pitch  were  now  felt  to  be 
of  less  importance,  and  distinctions  of  species 
were  more  highly  appreciated  ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  interest  was  transferred  fi-om  the  Tonoi 
or  Keys,  which  merely  gave  the  same  scale  at 
different  pitches,  to  the  Seven  Octaves  which 
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repnsented  different  species.  Ptolemy  reduced 
the  Tonoi  to  seven  in  number,  equating  them 
to  the  Seven  Species  of  Octave,  and  using  trans- 
position as  a  way  of  setting  all  the  species  at 
a  uniform  pitch,  but  with  varying  signatures. 
When  this  was  done  it  was  natural  to  ascribe  to 
each  species  a  Mese  of  its  own,  which  should 
be  a  real  Mese  or  middle  note  of  the  Octave, 
exercising  the  same  function  with  regard  to  it, 
that  the  original  Mese  exercised  with  regard  to 
the  original  (Dorian)  Octave  of  the  Perfect 
System.  This  necessitated  the  double  nomen- 
clature described  in  vol.  ii.  p.  229  £.  Ao6ord- 
ing  to  the  new  method  (irard  S4cim)  each  species 
of  Octave  could  havo  a  Mese  as  its  central  note, 
a  Nete  as  its  highest  note,  and  so  on.  As  each 
octave  thus  acquired  its  own  Mese,  which  was 
not  as  formerly  in  a  varying  position  but  always 
the  central  note,  the  inverted  series  of  denomina- 
tions formerly  given  to  the  Octaves  became 
inappropriate,  and  the  series  of  names  waJs  at- 
tached to  the  Seven  Species  of  Octave  in  the 
same  order  in  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
Tonoi  and  not  in  the  inverse  order. 

Thus  Ptolemy's  Seven  Octaves,  which  we  may 
now  begin  to  call  Modes  because  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  Tonality  and  valued  accord- 
ingly, may  be  set  down  in  tabular  form  thus : 
First  as  seven  Modes  varying  in  pitch,  but  each 
formed  of  a  section  of  the  Perfect  System  or 
white  notes  of  the  pianoforte. 

1  (hlfhMt).  XixolFdian     (a-^)     d\ 


Dorian  (B-«) 

Hypolydiu  (I>— 4) 
HypophiyglMi  (O— «) 
Bypodortoa      (B— ») 


g-Trlt* 

d  -Uohuios  XMon. 

M  -Ptelkjpato  AIe«» 

— Hypato  M  eaon 


Secondly,  reduced  by  the  system  of  Torud  to 
uniform  pitch  but  varying  in  signature. 
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'  distingnished  from  one  another  enentially  by 

-  their  different  sequence  of  intervmla,  and  onlj 

I  incidentally  by  difference  of  pitch.     (2)  The 

I  Mese  became  the  regular  Dominant  of  the  mode : 

and  (3)  the  modes  ranged  a  note  lower  than  they 

'  had  previously  done  owing  to  the  addition  of  the 

Proslambanomenos.     Thus  the  Dorian  mode  is 

found  to  have  its  seat  as  ever  in  the  octave  from 

£  upwards,  with  a  as  its  Mese  or  Dominant :  but 

'  it  now  descends  to  D.     Similarly  the  Phrygias 

>  has  h  for  its  dominant  and  £  for  its  lowest  note : 
while  the  Lydian  has  c  and  F,  the  Mixolydiu 
dandO. 

So  far  it  has  been  poesible  to  trace  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modal  system  in  the  writings  of  the 
theorists.  Two  out  of  three  chief  features  of 
tonality  have  emeiged,  viz.  (1)  the  range  and 
succession  of  the  intervals  in  each  mode,  and  (X) 
the  idee  of  the  Dominant  Uitherto,  however, 
there  ii  no  sign  of  auy  idc:^  of  the  importanoe  of 

>  the  Final,  which  Sa  the  third  chief  ingredient  of 
I  Tonality.  The  conception  of  the  Dominant  is 
'  traceable  back  as  fu*  as  Aristotle,  but  the  signifi- 

I  cance  of  the  closing  note  of  a  melody  had  not  si 
'  yet  been  scientifically  recognised,  at  any  rate  by 
'  the  theorists.     At  this  point  in  the  evolution 
I  the  series  of  writers  on  the  theory  of  music, 
I  who  have  hitherto  been  our  guides,  to  all  inteots 
and   purposes  comes    to  an  end.     No  Greek 
I  writers  are  forthcoming  after  the  4th  century 
A.D.  until  Bryennius  in  the  14  th  ;   the  Latin 
writers  do  little  to  fill  the  gap,  at  any  rate  until 
the  9th.    Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  and  Martianns 
Capella  in  the  5th  and   6th  centuries  are  of 
little  value,  as  they  merely  repeat,  after  the 
manner  of   an   encyclopaedist,    such   informa- 
tion as  they  derived  from  the  Greek  writers. 
Happily  at  this  date  when  the  theorists  fail, 
there  becomes  available  for  the  western  histoiy 
a  large  collection  of  actual  musical  compositions, 


The  successors  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  appears  from 
the  late  Byzantine  writer  Bryennius,  came  to 
regard  each  of  these  modes  as  a  pair  of  conjunct 
tetrachords  meeting  in  Mese  ;  they  then  added 
below  a  Proslambanomenos  or  disjunct  note  to 
make  up  the  octave,  thus  repeating  again  the 
process  which  had  taken  place  years  before  in 
the  extension  downwards  of  the  two  lower  con- 
junct tetrachords  of  the  Perfect  System  (see 
Monochord)  ;  and  the  old  names  of  the  notes 
in  the  Octave  were  reapplied  to  each  mode  in 
slightly  altered  form,  thus: — Proslambano- 
menos, Hypate,  Parhypate,  Lichanos,  Mese, 
Parhypate,  Lichanos,  Nete. 

The  main  results  of  these  changes  were  as 
follows:  (1)  The  Seven  Species  of  Octave  of  the 
theorists  became  seven  practical  working  Modes,  ^ 

1  Utor  follows  of  Ptokny  added  %  H7pttialzol7dia&  Mod*, 
tlkiis  BUkking  alght. 


in  which  the  further  evolution  of  the  modal 
system  may  be  traced. 

The  developments  in  the  West  between  the 
6th  and  the  9th  centuries  are  bound  up  with 
the  great  music  school  {Schola  Cantorum)  of 
Rome.  They  go  forward  in  silence ;  for  it  is 
only  when  the  Boman  chant  reaches  the  Frankish 
£mpire  that  the  silence  is  broken  by  fresh 
writings  of  theorists,  called  forth  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Liturgy,  by  the  new  ways  recently 
imported  from  Rome.  The  early  Roman  church 
was  pre-eminently  Greek  in  character  and  per- 
sonnel, therefore  its  church  music  was  not 
different  in  this  respect  from  the  Roman  secular 
music  which  clung  closely  to  the  Greek  tradi- 
tions. From  the  5th  or  6th  century  onward 
the  music  school  of  the  Roman  Church  greif 
in  importance  and  organisation ;  and,  even 
when  Greek  ceased  to  be  the  liturgical  langQ«g9 
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of  the  Roman  Church,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  break  came  in  the  continuity  of  the 
Greek  tradition  so  far  as  the  music  was  concerned. 
The  bulk  of  the  so-called  Gregorian  music  (see 
that  heading)  was  composed  in  these  surround- 
ings, and  whatever  importations  there  were  at 
this  period  from  outside,  were  from  Greek  sources. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  theory 
that  lies  behind  the  Gregorian  music  shoald 
prove  to  be  in  line  with  the  Greek  traditions. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  character  of  this 
music  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Plain-sono  ;  but  one  or  two  points  must  be 
taken  into  account  here. 

The  bulk  of  the  music  falls  into  two  classes, 
and  is  either  responsorial  or  antiphonal  in  its 
style.  Now  the  responsorial  music,  which  is 
the  older  class  of  the  two,  is  characterised  by  a 
Dominant  note,  which  serves  as  the  note  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  text  is  recited ;  but 
it  sets  no  great  store  on  the  FinaL  It  therefore 
eorresponds  with  the  stateof  developmentalready 
reached  and  expounded.  The  antiphonal  style 
was  of  later  introduction,  coming  from  the  East 
in  the  4th  century.. .  Here  the  Final  is  of  greater 
moment,  for  the  antiphon  consists  of  a  melody, 
which  has  no  reciting  note,  and  in  which,  theie- 
fore,  tonality  is  largely  determined  by  the  close. 
It  is  safe,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  with  the 
progress  of  the  antiphonal  style,  there  went 
along  a  growth  in  the  conception  and  import- 
ance of  the  Final.  Meanwhile  a  transformation 
from  simple  to  elaborate  music  was  taking 
place,  as  musical  proficiency  grew  within  the 
Boman  School.  The  responsorial  class  of  music 
was  more  afiected  by  it  than  the  antiphonaL 
The  elaborate  embroideries  which  decorated  the 
chant  of  the  Gradyals  and  other  Responds 
tended  to  obscure  the  primitive  reciting  note ; 
the  Final,  however,  was  only  brought  into  greater 
prominence  by  the  process  of  elaboration.  Con- 
sequently, as  the  music  grew  more  ornate, 
tonality  came  to  depend  more  upon  the  newly 
conceived  Final  and  less  upon  the  older  con- 
ception of  the  Dominant.  This  change  is  one 
which  may  safely  be  said  to  have  come  about 
during  this  intervening  period  from  the  5th  to  the 
8th  centuries  in  which  the  theorists  are  silent. 

A  more  difficult  change  to  account  for  is 
that  by  which  the  so-called  '  plagal '  modes  came 
into  existence  in  their  medieval  form.  The  germ 
of  them  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  prefix  'Hypo,' 
which  characterised  the  lowest  three  of  the  Seven 
Modes.  But  in  Ptolemy's  time  these  were  not 
accounted  of  a  different  class  from  the  rest ; 
they  had  the  same  general  character  {muUUia 
fnuiandis)  ;  and  the  prefix  merely  denoted  that 
they  were  each  in  pitch  a  fourth  below  the  mode 
widi  the  corresponding  designation.  The  medi- 
eval plagal  modes  took  from  these  their  names 
and  ranges,  but  they  had  not  their  independent 
position  and  other  characteristics.  Each  plagal 
mode  depended  upon  the  correspondingauthentic 
VOL.  in 


mode  ;  it  had  the  same  Final,  and  was  so  closely 
related  to  it,  that,  when  the  modes  came  to  be 
denoted  by  numbers,  it  was  at  first  thought  more 
natural  to  put  the  two  under  one  number,  only 
distinguishing  them  from  one  another  by  the 
term  'Authentic'  and  '  PlagaL'  Thus  the 
Greeks  reckoned  them  as  four  pairs ;  but  the 
Latins,  as  they  emancipated  themselves  from 
Greek  influence,  came  to  denote  them  by  the 
numbers  frt>m  one  to  eight. 


m.   FlntMode 

Sod. 

SnL  Seoond  Mod( 

4tli. 

Sth.  ThlzdMods 

6th. 

7th.  Fourth  Mode 

8th. 


Aatheatio  (Dorima)  D—d 

PUgftl        (HTpodotiAU)       A— a 
Authmtlo  (Phrygian)  B— « 


mphryglaa)  . 

■  n)  F-/ 


Authentic  l)  , 

Planl        (HTpoljdtaa) 

Aath«ntie(MizolydlAn) 

PUflAl     (Hypomlxoljrdlui)  I 

This  arrangement  of  eight  modes  in  four  pairs 
must  be  subsequent  to  the  evolution  of  the  idea 
of  the  Final ;  for  it  is  the  Final  that  is  made 
the  main  link  between  each  pair  of  modes.  It 
also  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  decay  of  the 
Dominant  in  importance  ;  for  while  the  Domi- 
nants of  the  authentic  modes  keep  to  the  old 
line  as  being  the  Mese  of  the  mode,  those  of 
the  plagal  modes  are  determined  only  vrith 
reference  to  the  corresponding  authentic  Domi- 
nant, being  normally  a  third  lower. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  a  new  mode 
has  been  added  to  the  seven,  viz.  the  Hypomixo- 
lydian  (quite  unlike  the  previous  one  of  that 
name),  which  occupies  the  same  octave  as  the 
Dorian,  but  in  the  new  condition  of  things  is 
entirely  unlike  it  in  any  other  respect. 

There  is  also  conceived  to  be  a  structural 
difference  between  authentic  and  plagaL  The 
extra  note  that  was  added  to  the  two  coigunct 
tetrachords  in  the  form  of  a  Proslambanomenos 
(see  above)  came  to  be  regarded,  when  the  old 
Greek  tetrachordal  system  faded,  as  forming 
with  the  lower  tetrachord  of  the  two  a  penta- 
chord or  fifth ;  consequently,  each  authentic 
mode  was  looked  upon  as  a  pentachord  with  a 
tetrachord  above  it  This  pentachord  it  shared 
with  its  plagal  brother  ;  and  thus  a  plagal  mode 
was  conversely  viewed  as  a  tetrachord  with  a 
pentachord  above  it.  In  the  former  case  the 
Dominant  (or  '  Media '  as  the  Latins  called  it, 
=  fUffifi)  was  the  hinge  or  meeting- point  of  the 
two,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  FinaL  [See  also 
Maneria,  ante,  p.  41.] 

Table  or  Eight  Modkb. 
Ist  Mode.    Primus  or  Authenttu  Protus. 
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Srd  M odo.    Terihu  or  AvOhMtut  DevUrut. 


B    P    6 


4th  Mode.    Quorfiw  or  Pioffiks  DnUenu. 
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6thModo.    Q%intu»  ot  AvtkentUM  TrUiu, 
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«tliModo.    Sextm  oar  Ploifius  Triim, 
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TthModo.    SepMmuB  or  AiUkmhu  Tetrardiu. 
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Sth  Mode.    OetovM  or  PUyfUu  Tttrmrdus. 
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This  brief  analysis  tends  to  show  that,  though 
the  exact  genesis  of  the  dual  system  of  Authentic 
and  Plagal  Modes  cannot  be  traced,  it  proceeded 
along  very  natural  lines,  and  arrived  at  a  very 
convenient  and  symmetrical  result  The  develop- 
ment still  went  on  under  the  Greek  egis,  as  the 
terminology  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove. 
Its  date  is  a  matter  of  more  difficulty.  The 
earliest  literary  mention  of  the  system  of  Eight 
Modes,  or  Octoechus  as  the  latest  Greeks  called 
it,  is  found  in  a  table  given  in  some  editions  of 
Boethius  ;  but  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  text  it  must  be  taken  to  be  a  later  addition. 
The  next  mention  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage 
of  Alouin  of  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  where 
the  system  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  Among  Greek  writers  (so  fiir  as 
they  have  been  explored)  an  even  greater  con- 
spiracy of  silence  prevails.  So  literary  evidence 
is  entirely  wanting.  The  history  of  the  Schola 
Cantorum  suggests  the  5th  or  4th  century  as  a 
suitable  date  for  such  a  settlement ;  and  this 
view  of  the  case  is  amply  borne  out  by  an 
examination  of  the  Gregorian  Music  itself. 

The  older  class,  the  responsorial  music,  de- 
mands in  its  highly  elaborated  form  an  eight- 
mode  system,  e,g.  the  Responds  of  the  Hours 
employ  normally  for  the  '  Verse '  one  of  eight 


set  formulas  corresponding  to  the  model 
Similarly  in  the  antiphonad  music  there  an 
the  eight  Gregorian  Tones  corresponding  also  to 
the  modes.  (See  Psalhodt.)  These  two  fiwts 
alone  are  enough  to  prove  that  the  musie,  as 
we  now  have  it,  presupposes  the  eight- mode 
systenL  Now  there  are  many  lines  of  evidenoe 
that  converge  to  show  that  the  main  bulk  aad 
nucleus  of  &is  music  is  to  be  dated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  A  persisteot 
tradition  ascribes  the  final  regulation  of  it  to 
S.  Gregory  (590  to  604).  The  festivals  and  oths 
occasions  for  which  the  music  was  written  an 
as  a  rule  earlier  than  his  date  ;  and  the  festivals 
of  later  origin  differ  markedly  from  the  pre- 
Gregorian  festivals  in  having  borrowed  musie 
instead  of  original  music  provided  for  them; 
this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
Mass.  Further,  the  text  of  the  Latin  BiUe 
employed  is  an  ancient  one  that  was  for  most 
purposes  superseded  in  the  5th  and  6th  cen- 
turies. These  and  other  considerations  all 
point  in  the  same  direction.  From  them  it 
may  be  concluded,  though  with  some  eon- 
siderable  hesitation  owing  to  the  difference 
of  views  among  students  of  the  question,  that 
the  eight -mode  system  lay  behind  the  great 
plain-song  compositions  that  form  the  musical 
Corpus  of  the  Western  Church ;  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  arisen  at  least  as  early  as  the  5tk 
century. 

When  literary  evidenoe  as  to  the  Modes  again 
becomes  available  in  the  Carlovingian  era,  the 
system  is  regarded  asan  old-established  tradition. 
Greek  theory  still  holds  the  field,  and  Auielian, 
the  first  of  a  new  group  of  writers  that  gi^o 
any  full  discussion  or  statement  of  the  Modes* 
quotes  Greek  teachers  as  his  authorities,  b 
fact  the  theory  was  already  so  ancient  that 
some  of  it  was  no  longer  intelligible  to  the 
Greek  teachers,  and  the  actual  practioe  of 
liturgical  singers  had  in  some  respects  moved 
away  from  it.  One  of  the  difficulties,  therefore, 
that  confronted  the  Franks,  as  new  disciplea  of 
the  OanlileTia  Bonuma,  was  that  of  reoonciliBg 
the  practice  and  the  theory ;  indeed,  we  owe 
the  treatises  written  in  the  9th  century,  by  snch 
writers  as  Aurelian,  Regino,  and  Odo,  to  the  fact 
that  such  discrepancies  existed,  and  that  the 
Franks  desired  to  reconcile  them. 

It  will  be  well  to  sum  up  what  was  cl«ar 
and  fixed  at  this  important  epoch  before  going 
on  to  discuss  what  was  doubtful  or  what  was 
changing  in  practice. 

1.  The  Greek  Perfect  System  was  the  basia 
of  alL     This  gave  the  following  possibiUtiee. 


^rj  ■ 


r«^' 


5335 


^^^ 


r  A  B  C  p  B  P  Q  g  dqtb  e     d  <  /y^ 

The  range  was  ample  for  vocal  purposes;  i^ 
was  even  extended  on  occasions  one  further 
note  downwards  (0),  and  several  notes  upwarde ; 
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while  the  nfie  of  the  b  ga^o  an  opportunity  not 
only  for  transposition  but  also  for  obtaining 
some  Tariety  by  the  use  of  an  accidental.  More- 
over, by  combining  transposition  and  tiie  use 
of  the  b  some  further  chromatic  effects  could  be 
obtained,  and  were  in  &ct  employed. 

2.  This  range  was  subdivided  into  tetrachords, 
and  this  arrangement  accorded  with  the  position 
of  the  eight  modes,  for  the  lowest  tetraohord 
comprised  the  four  lowest  limits  of  the  plagal 
modes :  the  next  comprised  the  four  finals,  and 
was  always  so  described  ;  the  third  in  fact 
oomprised  the  four  Dominants  (Mese)  of  the 
authentic  modes,  but  it  was  not  so  described. 

8.  The  doctrine  of  the  Final  was  very  clearly 
held,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  Dominant  had 
almost  entirely  dropped  out  of  sight. 

4.  The  distinction  between  Authentic  and 
Plagal  was  dearly  drawn  in  theory,  though  it 
was  being  found  a  difficult  task  to  draw  the 
Une  in  practice.  No  tradition  survived  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  distinction.  (The  fable  that 
8.  Ambrose  made  the  authentic  modes  and  8. 
Gregoiy  the  plagal  is  of  much  later  date.)  It 
is  only  supposed  that  the  plagal  were  devised 
to  include  the  melodies  of  lower  range,  and  no 
significance  is  attached  to  the  difference  of 
dominant  between  the  authentic  and  plagal. 

Yet  even  with  all  these  four  points  clear, 
there  remained  much  for  the  new  musicians  to 
do  in  the  way  of  exposition  and  development  of 
the  modal  system.  They  had  before  them  (1) 
a  great  collection  of  masterpieces  which  had 
been  in  use  two  hundred  years  and  more,  (2)  an 
eight-mode  system  of  Greek  origin  and  unknown 
antiquity,  which  even  their  Greek  teachers  could 
not  folly  explain,  and  (3)  works  of  theorists 
(sach  as  we  have  already  had  in  review)  ex- 
tending only  down  to  the  5th  or  6th  century 
and  exhibiting  the  theory  at  an  inchoate  stage 
of  development 

The  works  of  Boethius  and  the  rest  of  the 
theorists,  were,  so  far  as  the  modes  went,  far 
more  a  source  of  mystification  than  of  enlighten- 
ment Valiant  and  clumsy  attempts  were 
made  by  the  writers  of  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  to  reconcile  the  earlier  with  the 
later,  the  past  theory  and  the  actual  practice 
{e,g,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  modes);  but 
they  only  resulted  in  much  confusion  both  at 
the  time  and  since.  When,  however,  thiselement 
is  eliminated  from  their  writings,  there  remains 
a  real  development  and  a  true  exposition  of  the 
modal  system  to  be  found  even  in  the  earliest 
of  the  Frankish  writers  ;  and  when  once  Guido 
of  Arezzo  had  had  the  courage  to  say  that  '  the 
book  of  boethius  is  of  no  use  to  singers,  but  only 
to  philosophers,'  emancipation  had  come,  and  the 
road  of  progress  lay  open  to  future  generations. 

The  chief  features  of  the  modal  system  which 
we  have  already  brought  to  light,  e,g,  the 
0(Hnbination  of  pentachord  and  tetrachord  in 
the  aathentic,  and  its  inversion  in  the  plagal, 


were  duly  expounded  by  these  writers.  They 
have  also  the  credit  of  having  resisted  an 
attempt  to  make  twelve  modes  instead  of  eight ; 
they  rightiy  pointed  out  that  twelve  were  quite 
unnecessary,  granted  the  power  to  transpose 
and  the  use  of  the  &b*  They  laboured  to 
expound  and  maintain  the  real  tonal  independ- 
ence of  the  modes ;  and  this  in  itself  was  no 
easy  task  in  the  days  before  Guido  when  the 
singers  had  in  the  neums  no  absolute  guide  as  to 
the  intervals  and  notes  which  they  were  to  sing. 

The  chief  innovation  for  which  this  period 
was  responsible  was  the  change  of  the  Dominant 
of  the  tiiird  mode  from  the  dubious  note  6  to  c  ; 
it  took  place  in  the  10th  or  11th  century,  and, 
though  the  improvement  was  universally  ac- 
cepted in  theory  and  the  innovation  was  adopted 
in  the  most  prominent  position  possible,  i.e, 
in  the  case  of  the  reciting  note  of  the  third 
tone,  which  thenceforward  was  c  not  6,  the 
change  was  never  carried  out  thoroughly,  and 
plenty  of  traces  of  the  old  use  of  6  as  Dominant 
have  survived. 

The  main  difficulties  that  the  writers  of  this 
period  had  to  face  lay  in  two  very  practical 
directions,  and  were  caused  by  a  change  in 
practice.  Both  the  antiphons  and  the  responds 
had  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  old  way,  and  much 
trouble  was  caused  to  the  singers  in  consequence. 
In  many  of  the  responds  the  custom  had  arisen 
of  repeating,  after  the  verse  or  verses,  only  the 
latter  part  of  the  respond  itself  instead  of  the 
whole.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  establishing  of  a  proper  musical 
relation  between  the  end  of  the  verse  and  the 
opening  notes  of  the  repeat  A  similar  process 
of  shortening  had  caused  the  antiphon  to  be 
repeated  no  longer  after  each  verse  of  the  psalm, 
but  only  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the 
psalmody.  Now  the  endings  of  the  Tones  had 
always  been  carefully  adapted  so  as  to  suit  the 
opening  phrases  of  the  antiphons ;  but  when 
the  repetition  of  the  antiphon  decayed,  this 
close  intimacy  was  no  longer  so  necessary. 
This  change  of  custom  affected  also  the  view 
taken  of  the  tonality  of  the  antiphon.  As 
originally  used,  its  opening  phrase  was  all- 
important  ;  and  it  was  assigned  to  this  or  that 
mode  (and  associated  therefore  with  this  or  that 
'tone)  according  to  the  character  of  its  opening. 
When,  however,  it  came  to  be  used  rarely,  or 
only  once  at  the  end  of  the  psalm,  the  end  of  the 
antiphon  and  its  Final  became  far  more  import- 
ant than  its  opening ;  consequently,  aoconling 
to  the  newer  plan,  its  tonality  was  determined 
no  longer  by  its  incipU  but  by  its  last  note. 

The  difficulty  with  the  Biesponds  was  soon 
settled  once  for  all,  by  making,  where  necessary, 
some  slight  but  permanent  accommodation  in 
the  music  ;  but  the  other  difficulty  was  a  more 
or  less  permanent  one ;  the  mediaeval  Tonals 
continued  to  offer  varying  solutions  of  it,  and 
out  of  it  there  grew  such  further  developments 
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of  modal  theory  as  the  setUement  of  the 
Absolute  Initialfl,  «.«.  the  notes  in  eaoh  mode 
on  which  a  melody  may  begin. 

The  derelopment  that  produced  the  seqaenoes 
(see  Sxquence)  entailed  a  farther  modification 
in  the  modal  theory  that  went  far  to  break 
down  again  the  distinction  between  anthentio 
and  plagaL  In  many  cases  the  sequence- 
melodies  were  written,  as  it  were,  in  two 
registers  ;  their  compass,  therefore,  ezoeeded  the 
normal  limits  assigned  to  any  one  mode  by  the 
theorists  of  the  10th  to  12th  centuries  (who  in 
this  respect  were  much  more  strict  than  the 
original  writers  of  the  music  had  been) ;  it  then 
became  usual  to  regard  them  as  being  both  in  the 
authentic  and  in  the  corresponding  plagal  mode. 

This  was  the  last  modification  of  any  great 
moment  that  plain-song  brought  to  the  theory 
of  the  modes.  Such  other  modifications  as 
came  to  it  between  the  12th  and  the  16th 
centuries  were  due  principally  to  two  other 
causes,  (1)  the  invasion  of  popular  music  or  the 
spirit  of  folk-song,  and  (2)  the  growth  of 
harmonised  and  measured  music. 

The  tonality  that  was  congenial  to  folk-song 
especially  in  France  was  one  that  had  always 
been  uncongenial  to  the  classical  plain-song, 
Tiz.  the  scale  which  resulted  from  the  uniform 
use  of  the  5^  with  the  fifth  and  sixth  modes, 
and  is  identical  with  the  modem  major  scale  or 
mode.  This  pair  of  modes  had  always  been 
the  least  used  of  all  the  four  ;  without  the  flat, 
there  was  too  much  tritone  in  it,  even  for 
medieeTal  ears  that  were  not  so  sensitiTe  in  that 
respect  as  modem  ones ;  with  the  flat,  the  mode 
did  not  much  difler  from  the  fourth  pair  except 
in  having  a  semitone  below  the  final,  i.e.  in 
possessing  a  leading  note,  which  from  the  point 
of  view  of  unharmonised  music  was  rather  a 
disadvantage  than  an  advantage.  This  migor 
scale,  however,  is  the  joy  of  folk-song  ;  and,  as 
such,  it  tended  to  invade  the  art-music  and 
even  to  claim  a  place  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
severe  ecclesiastical  plain-song. 

This  tendency  was  still  further  emphasLeed 
by  the  growing  art  of  harmony.  As  the  perfect 
close  was  invented  and  became  the  centre  of  the 
harmonic  art,  the  leading  note  became  a 
necessity  ;  the  F  mode  with  b^  (or  the  0  mode 
without  it)  became  favourites  ;  other  modes  had 
to  submit  to  chromatic  alteration  in  the  interests 


Dorian. 


Phrygi&n. 


of  harmony;  and  though  for  a  sorprisdnf^y  long 
time  the  feeling  for  the  old  tonality  wu  so 
strong  that  this  alteration  had  to  be  disguised 
(see  MusicA  Fiota),  yet  it  was  dear  that 
eventually  it  would  have  to  yield  before  Um 
steady  pressure  of  the  advancing  art  of  hazmony. 
The  period  of  the  rise  of  harmony  is  thus  the 
period  of  the  decay  of  the  old  tonality,  and  of 
the  modal  system.  The  ancient  modes  gradnsUj 
disappeared  until  only  the  mi^or  and  minor 
modes  remain.  A  good  deal  of  richness  in 
melodic  beauty  was  sacrificed  in  the  prooesi^ 
and  modem  melody,  even  with  all  its  chiomatie 
freedom,  has  not  such  a  wide  range  of  variety 
as  the  old  modal  system  afforded.  Ko  one  will 
doubt  that  the  gains  in  harmony  more  thu 
compensated  for  the  losses  in  melody ;  but  it 
must  be  emphasised  that  all  was  not  cdear  gain. 

The  modal  system  as  handled  and  transformed 
by  the  pioneers  of  modem  harmony  is  a  matter 
of  far  leas  interest,  for  all  was  in  a  continual 
state  of  transition ;  and  though  at  certain 
poiuts  a  halt  seems  to  be  called  and  a  permanent 
interest  stirred  by  the  genius  of  Dunstable,  or 
of  the  great  Flemings,  or  Palestrina  and  hii 
contemporaries,  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of 
harmony  the  old  modal  system  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  anything  else  but  a  slavery,  from 
which  it  was  desirable  that  the  polyphonic  school 
should  work  its  escape  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  closing  stages  of  the  decay  an  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  proposal  to  reckon 
twelve  (or  even  fourteen)  modes.  (See  Dodkga- 
chordon.)  There  was  much  more  to  be  said 
for  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  polyphony  in 
the  16th  century  than  there  had  been  in  the 
9th  from  the  point  of  view  of  plain-song  ,*  hot 
the  modes  were  then  a  vanishing  quantity,  and 
the  enumeration  is  only  misleading  if  it  is 
applied  to  the  classical  plain-soug  of  earlier 
days.  The  Renaissance  sent  the  musicians 
back  afresh  to  the  old  writen  on  musical  theoiyi 
but  the  attempts  of  Gafori  and  his  follower! 
to  combine  the  old  and  new  were  as  little  sno- 
cessfiil  in  the  16th  century  as  they  had  been 
in  the  9th  ;  they  added  nothing  but  some  fresh 
elements  of  confiision  to  the  theory  of  the  modea 

The  following  tables  of  the  fourteen  modes 
as  given  by  Glareanus  may  be  compared  with 
the  table  given  above  to  represent  the  eight 
modes  of  the  medieval  plain-song : — 
Lydian. 


Hypodorian. 
Iffizolydian. 


BypophrygUo. 


Hypolydian. 


HypennixolTdian. 


HypofBoliAQ. 
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Ionian. 


Hyperpbrygjan  (it|)ected> 


Hypoionlan. 


The  following  are  the  eight  representative  i  Middle  Ages  in  order  to  show  off  the  special 
melodies   (or    Neoins)    devised    in   the   later  I  characteristics  of  each  mode  : — 


M-nnm  qnme-rl-to  na>i»im  de  •  i  Se-eun-duin  aa-t«m    sl-mi  -  la  wt  hale 


Pil.iixii]ii  qnme-rl'to  ng- 


^ 


:S=l=l£: 


Se-eun-duin  aa-t«m    sl-mi  -  la  eit  hole 


^^ 


^ 


Tar*el   •   »     di  •  as    aatqnodbMofae  •  to    sunt 

4. 


I=t 
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<^lal^to    Tl-fl.li-a      ve-nlt     ad        a-oa 


'  '  ,     '     '         ■  I "  "  S'  '\i>  0,  II 


m         m 
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Qnin-qiie  pni-dcn  -taa  Tir-gi-naa  In-tm-fe-  nmt  ad  imp  •  ti  •  aa 


■  IN      ■ 


Bezto    bo  •  za    ae^tva-par  pn-ta-om 


=:!W^ 


sss 
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-H- 


.ii^\^^^H 


Sep-tamanntqpi-ri-taaaB-to  tluro-num  da  - 1 


^  I  a  3  "  [V  a  ■  *  I    ^*  1»«  fV  i^'  Pl^  I 


Oo>to  annt  ba  •  a  •  tl  •  tu-di-naa 

[The  ancient  anthorities  are  enumerated  in 
the  article  headed  Scriftobss.  Among  modem 
writers  the  following  may  be  named.  Greek 
Music — Westphal,  Harmonik  und  Melopoie  der 
Orieehen,  1868,  and  Gevaert,  Histoire  de  la 
fMuiqiu  d^anUqwUiy  Ghent,  1875  and  1881. 
These  writers  and  their  followers  are  opposed 
by  Monro,  The  Modes  of  Aveient  Greek  Music, 
Oxford,  1894,  and  Macran,  Harmonics  ofAristo- 
xenus,  Oxfoid,  1902.  As  regards  mediiBval 
music,  Gevaert  has  also  put  forward  a  view  of 
the  evolution  of  the  medieval  modes  out  of  the 
ancient  in  his  Mdopie  Antique,  Ghent,  1895 — 
a  book  of  great  value  even  to  those  who  cannot 
accept  his  theories.  Another  view,  also  based 
on  Westphal,  is  given  by  Gaisser  in  his  SysUme 
musical  de  L*4glise  Orecque  (Rome,  1901).  The 
account  given  above  differs  entirely  from  these 
as  regards  the  mediaeval  period,  and  follows 
Monro  and  Macran  as  regards  the  earlier 
history.  See  Gbxsk  Music,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
228  ff.]  w.  H.  F. 

Some  further  points  remain  to  be  noticed, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
the  modes  in  polyphonic  music. 

[Besides  its  Final  and  Dominant,  every  mode 


is  distinguished  by  two  other  highly  character- 
istic notes — its  Mediant  and  Participant. 

The  Mediant — so  called  from  its  position 
between  the  Final  and  Dominant — is  always  the 
third  of  the  scale  in  the  Authentic  Modes,  unless 
that  I  )te  should  happen  to  be  B,  in  which  case 
C  is  substituted  for  it.  In  the  Phigal  Modes 
its  position  is  less  uniform.  The  Participant 
is  an  auxiliary  note,  generally  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mediant  in  Authentic 
Modes,  and,  in  the  Plagal  forms,  coincident 
with  the  Dominant  of  the  corresponding  Authen- 
tic scale.  Some  modes  have  a  second  Partici- 
pant ;  and  one  has  a  second  Mediant,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  frequently  used. 

Each  mode  is  also  influenced  by  certain  notes, 
called  its  Modulations  or  Cadences,  which  are  of 
two  kinds.  To  these  are  added  two  or  more 
subsidiary  notes,  called  Conceded  Modulations 
(modtUaiioTUs  eoncessae),  among  which  we  often 
find  the  inverted  seventh,  i.e.  the  seventh  taken 
an  octave  lower  than  its  true  pitch,  and,  conse- 
quently, one  degree  below  the  natural  compass 
of  the  scale. 

Upon  one  or  other  of  these  modulations,  either 
regular  or  conceded,    every  phrase  of  every 
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melody  must  begin  and  end,  snbjeot  only  to  two 
farther  restrictions :  (L)  The  first  phrue  most 
begin  on  one  of  a  somewhat  less  ample  series  of 
notes,  called  the  Absolute  Initials ;  (iL  )  The  last 
phrase  can  only  end  on  the  Final  of  the  mode. 
The  following  table  sho?r8  the  Compass,  final. 
Dominant,  Me&ant,  Participant,  Begolar  and 
Conceded  Modulations,  and  Absolute  Initials  of 


the  tonality  with  regard  to  the  sitoatioii  of  ita 
Final — to  the  difference  of  effect  produced  by  a 
point  of  ultimate  repose  placed  in  the  ndddle 
of  the  scale,  as  contrasted  with  that  pecnliar 
to  one  resting  on  the  lowest  degree.  And  a 
similar  difference  of  expression  may  be  fomid, 
even  in  secular  music,  if  we  only  examine  it 
carefidly.     Take,  for  instance,  the  three  foUow- 
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every  mode  in  the  series,  including  the  Loerian 
and  Hypolocrian,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
manifest  imperfection,  have  sometimes  been 
used  in  secular  music. 

Just  as  the  Greeks  assigned  a  special  character 
to  their  scales,  so  in  mediseval  days  theorists 
assigned  to  each  mode  a  special  epithet  descrip- 
tive of  its  esthetic  peculiarities.  Thus,  the 
First  Mode  was  called  '  Modus  Gravis  * ;  the 
Second,  '  Modus  Tristis ' ;  the  Third,  '  Modus 
Mysticus ' ;  the  Fourth,  '  Modus  Harmonious ' ; 
the  Fifth,  '  Modus  Laetus ' ;  the  Sixth,  '  Modus 
Devotus '  ;  the  Seventh,  *  Modus  Angelious  * ; 
and  the  Eighth,  *  Modus  Perfectus.'  ^  On  care- 
fully examining  this  classification  we  shall  find 
that  the  Plagal  Modes  are  everywhere  character- 
ised by  a  calmer  and  less  decided  force  of  ex- 
pression than  their  authentic  originals  ;  thus, 
while  the  latter  are  described  as  grave,  mystical, 
joyful,  and  angelic,  the  former  are  merely  sad, 
harmonious,  devout,  and  perfect.  The  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  First  Mode  gives  place  to  the 
sadness  of  the  Second ;  while  the  joy  of  the 
Fifth  merges,  in  the  Sixth,  into  devotion. 
That  this  distinction  can  be  in  no  wise  depend- 
ent upon  the  position  of  the  semitones  is  evident ; 
for  we  have  already  shown  that  these  are  simi- 
larly placed,  in  different  modes  ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  entirely  due  to  the  peculiar  aspect  of 

1  The  Inrertod  Tth.  1  PIa«al  Modes. 

*  The  6th  above  the  Pinal. 

«  Barely  umd  in  an  Abeolate  InltiaL 

ft  X7eeil  aa  an  Absolute  Initial  ehleSy  In  polyphonic  mualo. 

>  The  lowest  note  of  the  Mode. 

"^  Fignlua  Interprets  the  sentinumt  of  the  Modes  somewhat  diflbr- 
ently— in  the  case  of  the  First  Mode,  with  a  very  wide  dIfliBcenee 
indeed.  His  epithets  are :  1.  HlUrU;  11.  Moostns;  Ul.  Austams; 
iT.  Blandns ;  ▼.  Jooundns ;  t1.  Mollis ;  vlL  Oraris ;  tUL  Modestua. 
Tlie  dllDBrenoe  of  sentiment  between  the  Anthentlo  and  Placal 
Modes  is  even  more  strongly  set  forth  here  than  in  the  mon 
t«n«aUy  rsoelTed  synopsis  given  above  in  the  text. 


ing  beautiful  old  melodies,  in  the  Ionian  Mode 
transposed  ;  the  first  of  which  lies  between  the 
Tonic  and  its  Octave ;  the  second  between  the 
Dominant  and  its  Octave ;  and  the  third  between 


Avihentic  Mdody.    *  The  Blae-BeU  of  SeoUaad.' 


Plag€i  Mdodiff,    *  Afleen  Aroon.* 
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Mixed  Mdod^.    *  Jock  o' Haseldean.' 
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the  Dominant  and  the  Tonio  in  the  Octave 
above.  Is  it  possible  to  deny  that»  apart  from 
its  natural  individuality,  each  of  them  owes  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  position  it  occupies  in 
the  scale  ? 

Now  the  first  of  these  melodies,  lying  en- 
tirely between  the  Tonio  and  its  Octave,  is 
strictly  Authentic ;  the  second,  lying  between 
the  Dominant  and  its  Octave,  is  strictly  Plagal ; 
and  the  third,  occupying  the  entire  range  of  the 
Mode,  from  the  Dominant  below  to  the  Tonic 
in  the  next  Octave  above,  is  Mixed.  Here, 
then,  are  three  varieties  of  expression  produc- 
ible by  the  Ionian  Mode  alone  ;  and  when  we 
remember  the  number  of  modes  which,  in 
addition  to  this  distinction,  obtainable  by  mere 
change  of  position,  possess  a  distinct  tonality 
also,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  immense 
fund  of  variety  with  which  the  Gregorian  system 
is  endowed.  Moreover,  it  is  not  absolutely 
neceasaiy  that  the  melody  should  be  restricted 
to  the  exact  compass  of  an  Octave.  Originally, 
as  we  learn  from  Hcrmannus  Contractus,  no 
licence  was  permitted  in  this  matter  ;  but 
Theogerus,  Bishop  of  Metz,  writing  about  the 
year  1100,  allows  the  elongation  of  the  scale, 
whether  Authentic  or  Pla^^,  to  the  extent  of 
a  tone  above  and  a  tone  below  its  normal  limits. 
The  same  licence  is  permitted  by  Hucbaldus  of 
St.  Amand  and  the  Abbot  Oddo ;  and  it  has 
become  a  recognised  rule  that  the  First  Mode 
may  be  extended  a  tone  downwards,  and  a  tone, 
or  even  a  minor  third  upwards  ;  the  Second  a 
tone  downwards,  and  a  semitone,  tone,  or  minor 
third  upwards  ;  the  Third  Mode  a  mi^or  third 
downwards  and  a  semitone  upwards ;  the  Fourth 
a  tone  downwards  and  a  semitone  upwards  ;  the 
Fifth  a  semitone  or  minor  third  downwards  and 
atone  upwards ;  the  Sixth  a  semitone  downwards 
and  a  tone  upwards  ;  the  Seventh  a  tone  down- 
wards or  upwards ;  the  Eighth  a  tone  downwards 
or  upwards  ;  and  so  with  the  later  forms  ;  one 
degree,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  being 
always  conceded,  and  a  major  or  minor  third, 
in  one  direction,  very  frequently  claimed. 
Guido  d'Arezzo's  rule  is,  that  'Though  the 
Authentic  Modes  may  scarcely  descend  more 
than  a  single  degree,  they  may  ascend  to  the 
octave,  the  ninth,  or  even  tenth.  The  Plagal 
Modes,  however,  may  be  extended  by  carrying 
them  down  to  the  fifth  (i.«.  below  the  Final)  ; 
but  authority  is  granted  to  extend  them  (up- 
wards) to  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  (i,e.  above 
the  Final)  as  the  Authentic  form  rises  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth.' ^  Here,  then,  we  see  a  new 
and  prolific  source  of  variety,  in  the  elaboration 
of  which  the  Plagal  Modes  play  a  very  import- 
ant part ;  an  advantage  which  is  turned  to 
equally  good  account  in  Plain-song  and  Poly- 

1  '  Aatantl  vlx  »  bdo  flne  plus  «a&  rooe  deMendunt— Ajnsndtmt 
Mitom  •aUntl  ii«qiia  ad  oetavam  at  nonam.  ▼«!  etlam  dadntun. 
Pla«a«  Tero  ad  qolntam  remittootar  et  Intandnatnr ;  led  intenslo&i 
Mmta  Td  Mptlma  anetorltata  tiibaitsr,  rimrt  In  autentU  Bona  at 
'    {JH$elpt,  AftU  Mm.  xUi.) 


phonic  music  Both  in  Plain-song  and  Poly- 
phonic music  the  Modes  are  used,  sometimes  at 
their  true  pitch,  sometimes  transposed  a  fourth 
higher  (or  fifth  lower)  by  means  of  a  B  flat  at 
the  signature.  No  accidentals  are  permitted  in 
Plain -song,  except  an  occasional  B  flat,  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  correotiug  a  IVitonus 
or  a  false  fifth — the  use  of  both  these  intervals 
being  strictly  forbidden,  whether  in  disjunct  or 
coi^unct  movement  The  caTUo/ermo,  in  poly- 
phonic music,  is  as  strictly  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  Mode  as  a  Plain-song  melody, — which,  in 
fact,  it  generally  is ;  but  in  the  counterpoint 
the  use  of  certain  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals  is 
sometimes  directly  eujoined,  in  conformity  with 
precepts  which  will  be  found  fully  described 
elsewhere.     (See  MusiOA  Fictta.) 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  Mode  in  which  a 
Plain-song  melody  is  written,  observe  the  last 
note,  which  will,  of  course,  show  the  required 
Final.  Should  the  compass  of  the  melody  lie 
between  that  Final  and  its  octave,  the  Mode 
will  be  Authentic.  Should  it  lie  between  the 
fifth  above  and  the  fourth  below,  it  will  be 
Plagal.  Should  it  extend  throughout  the  entire 
range,  from  the  fourth  below  the  Final  to  the 
octave  above  it,  it  will  be  Mixed.  Should  there 
be  a  B  flat  at  the  signature,  it  will  indicate 
that  the  Mode  has  been  transposed ;  and  the 
true  Final  will  then  lie  a  fourth  below  the 
written  one.     For  example,   the    Plain -song 
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melody  *  Angelus  autem  Domini  *  has  no  B  flat 
at  the  signature.  Its  last  note  is  G,  the  Mixo- 
lydian  Final.  Its  compass  lies  between  the 
fifth  above  that  note,  and  the  second  below  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  Eighth,  or  Hypomixo- 
lydian  Mode  ;  and,  as  its  range  falls  two  degrees 
short  of  the  full  downward  range  of  the  scale,  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  Imperfect  Melodies. 

To  ascertain  the  Mode  of  a  polyphonic  com- 
position, examine  the  last  note  in  the  bass. 
This  will  be  the  Final.  Then,  should  the  range 
of  the  Canto  fermo — which  will  almost  always 
be  found  in  the  tenor — lie  between  the  Final 
and  its  octave,  the  Mode  will  be  Authentic. 
Should  it  lie  between  the  fifth  above  and  the 
fourth  below,  it  will  be  PlagaL  Should  there 
be  a  B  flat  at  the  signature,  it  will  show  that 
the  Mode  has  been  transposed  ;  and  the  tnie 
Final  will  then  lie  a  fourth  below  the  last  bass 
note.     Thus,  Palestrina's  Motet,  'Dies  sancti- 
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fioatuB,'  has  no  B  flat  at  the  signature.  The 
last  note  in  the  bass  is  G.  The  compass  of  the 
Canto  fermoy  as  exhibited  in  the  tenor,  lies, 
almost  entirely,  between  that  note  and  its 
octave.  The  Motet,  therefore,  is  in  the 
Seventh,  or  Mizolydian  Mode,  llie  same  com- 
poser's Missa,  'iBtema  Christi  munera,'  has  a 
B  flat  at  the  signature,  and  is,  therefore,  trans- 
posed. The  last  note  in  the  bass  is  F,  the 
fourth  below  which  is  C — the  Ionian  Final. 
The  compass  of  the  Canto  fermOf  in  the  tenor, 
lies  between  the  transposed  Final  and  its 
octave.  Consequently,  the  Mass  is  in  the 
Thirteenth  or  Ionian  Mode,  transposed. 

According  to  strict  law,  it  is  as  necessary  for 
the  Canto  fermo  to  end  on  the  Final  of  the 
Mode  as  the  bass  ;  but,  when  the  last  cadence 
is  a  very  elaborate  one,  it  frequently  contents 
itself  with  just  touching  that  note,  and  then 
glancing  off  to  others,  after  the  manner  of  what 
we  should  now  call  a  coda.  The  neophyte  will 
always,  therefore,  find  the  last  bass  note  his 
safest  guide  in  this  particular.      (See  Polt- 

PHONIA.^ 

In  oraer  to  accommodate  the  range  of  '  un- 
equal' voices,  it  constantly  happens  that  the 
treble  and  tenor  are  made  to  sing  in  an  Au- 
thentic Mode,  while  the  alto  and  bass  sing  in  a 
Plagal  one,  and  vice  versa.  In  these  cases  the 
true  character  of  the  Mode  is  always  decided  by 
the  compass  of  the  Canto  fermo,     w.  8.  R.] 

MODULATION  is  the  process  of  passing  out 
of  one  key  into  another. 

In  modem  harmonic  music,  especially  in  its 
instrumental  branches,  it  is  essential  that  the 
harmonies  should  be  grouped  according  to  their 
keys ;  that  is,  that  they  should  be  connected 
together  for  periods  of  appreciable  length  by  a 
common  relation  to  a  definite  tonic  or  keynote. 
If  harmonies  belonging  essentially  to  one  key 
are  irregularly  mixed  up  with  harmonies  which 
are  equally  characteristic  of  another,  an  im- 
pression of  obscurity  arises  ;  but  when  a  chord 
which  evidently  belongs  to  a  foreign  key  follows 
naturally  upon  a  series  which  was  consistently 
characteristic  of  another,  and  is  itself  followed 
consistently  by  harmonies  belonging  to  a  key  to 
which  it  can  be  referred,  modulation  has  taken 
place,  and  a  new  tonic  has  supplanted  the  former 
one  as  the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of  harmonies. 

The  various  forms  of  process  by  which  a  new 
key  is  gained  are  generally  distributed  into  three 
classes — Diatonic,  Chromatic,  and  Enharmonic. 
The  first  two  are  occasionally  applied  to  the  ends 
of  modulation  as  well  as  to  the  means.  That  is 
to  say,  Diatonic  would  be  defined  as  modulation 
to  relative  keys,  and  Chromatic  to  others  than 
relative.  This  appears  to  strain  unnecessarily 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  since  Diatonic  and 
Chromatic  apply  properly  to  the  contents  of 
established  keys,  and  not  to  the  relations  of 
diflbrent  shifting  ones,  except  by  implication. 

Moreover,  if  a  classification  is  to  be  consistent. 


the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  must  be 
uniformly  applied.  Hence  if  a  class  is  distin- 
guished as  Enharmonic  in  relation  to  the  mesni 
(as  it  must  be),  other  classes  cannot  safely  be 
classed  as  Diatonic  and  Chromatic  in  relation  to 
ends,  without  liability  to  confusion.  And  lastly, 
the  term  Modulation  itself  clearly  implies  the 
process  and  not  the  result  Therefore  in  this 
place  the  classification  will  be  taken  to  apply  to 
the  means  and  not  to  the  end, — to  the  proooe 
by  which  the  modulation  is  accompliahed  and 
not  the  keys  which  are  thereby  arrived  at 

The  Diatonic  forms,  then,  are  such  as  are 
efieoted  by  means  of  notes  or  chords  which  an 
exclusively  diatonic  in  the  keys  concerned.  Thns 
in  the  following  example  (Baoh,  WohU.  CUn, 
Bk.  2,  No.  12)  :— 


the  chord  at  *  indicates  that  F  has  ceased  to  be 
the  tonic,  as  it  is  not  referable  to  the  group  of 
harmonies  characteristic  of  that  key.  However, 
it  is  not  possible  to  tell  from  that  chord  alone 
to  what  key  it  is  to  be  referred,  as  it  is  equally 
a  diatonic  harmony  in  either  Bb»  Eb,  or  Ab ; 
but  as  the  chords  which  follow  all  belong  cod- 
sistently  to  Ab,  that  note  is  obviously  the  tonic 
of  the  new  key,  and  as  the  series  is  Diatonic 
throughout  it  belongs  to  the  Diatonic  class  of 
modulations. 

The  Chromatic  is  a  most  ill-defined  class  of 
modulations  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
people  will  ever  be  sufficiently  careful  in  small 
matters  to  use  the  term  with  anything  spproaofa- 
ing  to  clear  and  strict  uniformity  of  meaning- 
Some  use  it  to  denote  any  modulation  in  the 
course  of  which  there  appear  to  be  a  number 
of  accidentals — which  is  perhaps  natural  but 
obviously  superficial.  Others  again  apply  the 
term  to  modulations  from  one  main  point  to  an- 
other through  several  subordinate  transitions 
which  touch  remote  keys.  The  objection  to  this 
definition  is  that  each  step  in  the  subordinate 
transitions  is  a  modulation  in  itself,  and  as  the 
classification  is  to  refer  to  the  means,  it  is  not 
consistent  to  apply  the  term  to  the  end  in  this 
case,  even  though  subordinate.  There  e^re  further 
objections  based  upon  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
word  Chromatic  itself,  which  must  be  omitted  for 
lack  of  space.  This  reduces  the  limits  of  chro- 
matic modulation  to  such  as  is  effected  throogl^ 
notes  or  chords  which  are  chromatic  in  relation 
to  the  keys  in  question.     Genuine  examples  of 
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this  kind  are  not  so  common  as  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  the  following  example  (BeethoTen,  op. 
81,  No.  3),  where  passage  is  made  from£b  to  C,  is 
consistent  enough  for  illustration  : — 


The  third  class,  called  Enharmonic,  which  tends 
to  be  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  modem 
music,  is  such  as  turns  mainly  upon  the  transla- 
tion of  interrals  which,  according  to  the  fixed 
distribution  of  notes  in  the  modem  system,  are 
identical,  into  terms  which  represent  different 
liarmonic  relations.  Thus  the  minor  seventh, 
G-F,  appears  to  be  the  same  interval  as  the 
augmented  sixth  Q-E%  ;  but  the  former  belongs 
to  the  key  of  0,  and  the  latter  either  to  B  or  F^, 
according  to  the  context.  Again,  the  chord 
which  is  known  as  the  diminished  seventh  is 
frequently  quoted  as  affording  such  great  oppor- 
tunities for  modulation,  and  this  it  does  chiefly 
enharmonically ;  for  the  notes  of  which  it  is 
composed  being  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other  can  severally  be  taken  as  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  or  ninth  of  the  root  of  the  chord,  and 
the  chord  can  be  approached  as  if  belonging  to 
any  one  of  these  roots,  and  quitted  as  if  derived 
from  any  other.  The  passage  quoted  from  the 
Leonora  Overture  in  the  article  Ghanob,  L 
(voL  L  p.  497)  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
an  enharmonic*  modulation  which  turns  on  this 
particular  chord. 

Enharmonic  treatment  really  implies  a  differ- 
ence between  the  intervals  represented,  and  this 
is  actually  perceived  by  the  mind  in  many  cases. 
In  some  especially  marked  instances  it  is  prob- 
able that  most  people  with  a  tolerable  musical 
gift  wiU  feel  the  difference  with  no  more  help 
than  a  mere  indication  of  the  relations  of  the 
intervals.  Thus  in  the  succeeding  example  the 
trae  migor  sixth  represented  by  the  Ab-F  in  (a) 
would  have  the  ratio  5  :  3  (  =  125  :  75),  whereas 


the  diminished  seventh  represented  by  GS-Ft]  in 
(6)  would  have  the  ratio  128  :  75  ;  the  former  is 
a  consonance  and  the  latter,  theoretically,  a 
rough  dissonance,  and  though  they  are  both  re- 
presented by  the  same  notes  in  our  system,  the 
impression  produced  by  them  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent proportionate  to  their  theoretical  rather 
than  to  tiieir  actual  oonstitntion. 


Hence  it  appears  to  follow  that  in  enharmonic 
modulation  we  attempt  to  get  at  least  some  of 
the  effects  of  intervals  smaller  than  semitones  ; 
but  the  indiscriminate  and  ill-considered  use  of 
the  device  will  certainly  tend  to  deaden  the 
musical  sense,  which  helps  us  to  distinguish 
the  true  relations  of  harmonies  through  their 
external  apparent  uniformity. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  actual  processes 
of  modulation  is  effected  by  means  of  notes 
which  are  used  as  pivots.  A  note  or  notes 
which  are  common  to  a  chord  in  the  original 
key  and  to  a  chord  in  the  key  to  which  the 
modulation  is  made,  are  taken  advantage  of  to 
strengthen  the  connection  of  the  htumonies 
while  the  modulation  proceeds ;  as  in  the 
following  modulation  from  G$  major  to  B  major 
in  Schubarf  8  Fantasie-Sonata,  op.  78. 


This  device  is  found  particularly  in  transitory 
modulation,  and  affords  peculiar  opportunities 
for  subtle  transitions.  Examples  also  occur 
where  the  pivot  notes  are  treated  enharmonic- 
ally,  as  in  the  following  example  from  the 
chorus  *Sein  Odem  ist  schwach'  in  Graun's 
'Tod  Jesu': 


These  pivot -notes  are,  however,  by  no  means 
indispensable.  Modulations  are  really  governed 
by  the  same  laws  which  apply  to  any  succession 
of  harmonies  whatsoever,  and  the  possibilities  of 
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modulatory  deWoe  are  in  the  end  chiefly  depen- 
dent upon  intelligible  order  in  the  progression 
of  the  parts.  It  is  obvious  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  chords  which  can  succeed  each  other 
naturally — that  is,  without  any  of  the  parts 
having  melodic  intervals  which  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  follow — will  have  a  note  or  notes 
in  common ;  and  such  notes  are  as  useful  to 
connect  two  chords  in  the  same  key  as  they  are 
to  keep  together  a  series  which  constitute  a 
modulation.  But  it  has  never  been  held  indis- 
pensable that  successive  chords  should  be  so 
connected,  though  in  earlier  stages  of  harmonic 
music  it  may  have  been  found  helpful ;  and  in 
the  same  way,  while  there  were  any  doubts  as 
to  the  means  and  order  of  modulation,  pivot- 
notes  may  have  been  useful  as  leading  strings, 
but  when  a  broader  and  freer  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  modem  system  has  been  arrived 
at,  it  will  be  found  that  though  pivot -notes 
may  be  valuable  for  particular  purposes,  the 
range  of  modulatory  device  is  not  limited  to 
•uch  successions  as  can  contain  them,  but  only 
to  such  as  do  not  contain  inconceivable  progres- 
sion of  parts.  As  an  instance,  we  may  take  the 
progression  from  the  dominant  seventh  of  any 
key  to  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key  which  is 
represented  by  the  flat  submediant  of  the 
original  key :  as  from  the  chord  of  the  seventh 
on  G  to  the  common  chord  of  Ab  ;  of  which  we 
have  an  excellent  example  near  the  beginning 
of  the  Leonora  Overture,  No.  8.  Another 
remarkable  instance  to  the  point  occurs  in  the 
trio  of  the  third  movement  of  a  quartet  of 
Mozart's  in  6b,  as  follows  : — 


KeyDt^. 


"^       Key  0  Minor. 


Other  examples  of  modulation  without  pivot- 
notes  may  be  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  Beet- 
hoven's Egmont  Overture,  and  of  his  Sonata 
in  £  minor,  op.  90  (bars  2  and  8),  and  of 
Wagner's  '  Gotterdammerung '  (bars  9  and  10). 
An  impression  appears  to  have  been  prevalent 
with  some  theorists  that  modulation  ought  to 
proceed  through  a  chord  which  was  common  to 
both  the  keys  between  which  the  modulation 
takes  place.  The  principle  is  logical  and  easy 
of  application,  and  it  is  true  that  a  great  number 
of  modulations  are  explicable  on  that  basis  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  there  are  a  great  number  of  examples 
which  are  not,  even  with  much  latitude  of  ex- 
planation, it  will  be  best  not  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  so  complicated  a  point  in  this  place. 
It  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that  the  two 
principles  of  pivot-notes  and  of  ambiguous  pivot- 
chords  between  them  cover  so  much  ground  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  progressions  in  which  either 


one  or  the  other  does  not  occur — and  eventhoiii^ 
in  a  very  great  majority  of  instanofwi  one  or  the 
other  may  really  form  the  bond  of  oonneetion 
in  modulatory  passages,  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence  is  not  a  proof  of  their  bein^  indispens- 
able. The  following  passage  from  the  fint  act 
of  *Die  Meistersinger '  is  an  exAOiple  of  a 
modulation  in  which  they  are  both  abaent : — 


mW  \ 


'^   ^t'flt  ^fe'UL 


The  real  point  of  difficulty  in  modnlatioii  is 
not  the  manner  in  which  the  harmonies  belong- 
ing to  different  keys  can  be  made  to  suooeed 
one  another,  but  the  establishment  of  the  new 
key,  especially  in  cases  where  it  is  to  be  per- 
manent     This  is   effected   in  various  ways. 
Frequently  some  undoubted  form  of  the  domi- 
nant harmony  of  the  new  key  is  made  use  of 
to  confirm  the  impression  of  the  tonality,  and 
modulation  is  often  made  through  some  phase 
of  that  chord  to  make  its  direction  dear,  since 
no  progression  has  such  definite  tonal  force  as 
that  from  dominant  to  tonic     Mozart  again, 
when  he  felt  it  necessary  to  define  the  new  key 
very  clearly,  as  representing  a  definite  essential 
feature  in  the  form  of  a  movement,  often  goes 
at  first  beyond  his  point,  and  appears  to  take  it 
from  the  rear.     For  instance,  if  his  first  section 
is  in  0,  and  he  wishes  to  cast  the  second  section 
and  produce  what  is  called  his  second  subject  in 
the  dominant  key  G,  instead  of  going  straight 
to  G  and  staying  there,  he  passes  rapidly  by  it 
to  its  dominant  key  D,  and  having  settled  well 
down  on  the  tonic  harmony  of  that  key,  uses  it 
at  last  as  a  dominant  point  of  vantage  from 
which  to  take  G  in  form.     The  first  movement 
of  the  Quartet  in  0,  from  bar  22  to  84  of  the 
Allegro,  ¥rill  serve  as  an  illustration.     Another 
mode  is  that  of  using  a  series  of  transitoiy 
modulations  between  one  permanent  key  and 
another.     This  serves  chiefly  to  obliterate  the 
sense  of  the  old  key,  and  to  make  the  mind 
open  to  the  impression  of  the  new  one  directly 
its  permanency  becomes  apparent.     The  plan 
of  resting  on  the  dominant  harmony  for  a  long 
while  before  passing  definitely  to  the  subjects 
or  figures  which  are  meant  to  characterise  the 
new  key  is  an  obvious  means  of  enforcing  it ;  of 
which  the  return  to  the  first  subject  in  the  first 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Waldstein  Sonata  is 
a  strong  example.     In  fact  insistence  on  any 
characteristic  harmony  or  on  any  definite  groap 
of  harmonies  which  clearly  represent  a  key  is  s 
sure  means  of  indicating  the  object  of  a  modula- 
tion, even  between  keys  which  are  remote  firom 
one  another. 

In  transitory  modulations  it  is  less  imperatite 
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to  mark  the  new  key  strongly,  since  subordinate 
keys  are  rightly  kept  in  the  background,  and 
though  they  may  be  used  so  as  to  produce  a 
powerful  effect,  yet  if  they  are  too  much  insisted 
upon,  the  balance  between  the  more  essential 
and  the  unessential  keys  may  be  upset.  But 
eTen  in  transitory  modulations,  in  instrumental 
music  especially,  it  is  decidedly  important  that 
each  group  which  represents  a  key,  however 
shorty  should  be  distinct  in  itself.  In  recitative, 
obscurity  of  tonality  is  not  so  objectionable,  as 
appears  both  in  Bach  and  Handel ;  and  the 
modem  form  of  melodious  recitative,  which 
often  takes  the  form  of  sustained  melody  of  an 
emotional  cast,  is  similarly  often  associated  with 
subtle  and  closely- woven  modulations,  especially 
when  allied  with  words.  Of  recitative  forms 
which  show  analogous  freedom  of  modulation 
in  purely  instrumental  works,  there  are  examples 
both  by  Bach  and  Beethoven,  as  in  an  Adagio 
in  a  Toccata  in  D  minor  and  the  Fantasia 
Oromatica  by  the  former,  and  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  last  movement  of  the  Ab  pianoforte 
Sonata  (op.  110)  of  the  latter. 

When  transitory  modulations  succeed  one 
another  somewhat  rapidly  they  may  well  be 
difficult  to  follow  if  they  are  not  systematised 
into  some  sort  of  appreciable  order.  This  is 
frequently  effected  by  making  them  progress  by 
regular  steps.  In  Mozart  and  Haydn  especially 
we  meet  with  the  simplest  forms  of  succession, 
which  generally  amount  to  some  such  order  as 
the  roots  of  the  chord  falling  fifths  or  rising 
fourths,  or  rising  fourths  and  falling  thirds  suc- 
cessively. The  following  example  from  Mozart's 
O  migor  Quartet  is  clearly  to  l3ie  point : — 


did  ,d^  -^ 


^l^lhf^ltfl^ 


'Ld'^Lxf 


etc 


Bach  affords  some  remarkably  forcible  examples, 
as  in  the  chorus  *  Mit  Blitzen  und  Donner '  in 
the  Matthew  Passion,  and  in  the  last  movement 
of  the  Fantasia  for  Organ  in  G  (B.-G.  xxxviiL 
p.  81),  in  which  the  bass  progresses  slowly  by 
semitones  downwards  from  0$  to  D.  A  passage 
quoted  by  Marx  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  Kompositionslehre  from  the  'Christe 
Eleison '  in  Bach's  A  migor  ^  Mass  is  very  fine 

1  Sea  B.-0.  rUi.  61. 


and  characteristic ;  the  succession  of  transi- 
tions is  founded  on  a  bass  which  progresses  as 
follows : — 


t 


Bt 


t 


etc. 


In  modem  music  a  common  form  is  that  in 
which  the  succession  of  key-notes  is  by  rising 
or  fskUing  semitones,  as  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony : — 

•jy^ — 'J- 


Of  this  form  there  are  numerous  examples  in 
Chopin,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ballade  in 
Ab)  and  in  the  Prelude  in  the  same  key  (No. 
17).  Beethoven  makes  use  of  successions  of 
thirds  in  the  same  way ;  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  example  is  the  Largo  which  precedes 
the  fugue  in  the  pianoforte  Sonata  in  Bb,  op. 
106.  In  this  there  are  fully  eighteen  successive 
steps  of  thirds  downwards,  most  of  them  minor. 
This  instance  also  points  to  a  feature  which 
is  important  to  note.  The  successions  are  not 
perfectly  symmetrical,  but  are  purposely  dis- 
tributed with  a  certain  amount  of  irregularity 
so  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  obviousness 
which  is  often  ruinous  to  the  effect  of  earlier 
examples.  The  divisions  represented  by  each 
step  are  severally  variable  in  length,  but  the 
sum  total  is  a  complete  impression  based  upon 
an  appreciable  system  ;  and  this  result  is  far 
more  artistic  than  the  examples  where  the  form 
is  so  obvious  that  it  might  almost  have  been 
measured  out  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  This 
point  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another 
striking  device  of  Beethoven's,  namely,  the  use 
of  a  caesura  in  modulation,  which  serves  a 
similar  purpose  to  the  irregular  distribution  of 
successive  modulations.  A  most  striking  ex- 
ample is  that  in  the  Prestissimo  of  the  pianoforte 
Sonata  in  £  major,  op.  109,  in  bars  104  and 
105,  where  he  leaps  from  the  major  chord  of 
the    supertonic    to  the   minor  of   the  tonici 
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eTidently  catting  short  the  ordinary  prooess  of 
■apertonic,  dominant  and  tonic  ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  sndden  irmption  of  the  original  key  and 
subject  before  the  ordinary  and  expected  pro- 
gressions are  ooncladed  is  most  remarkable.  In 
the  slow  movement  of  Schomann's  sonata  in  G 
minor  there  is  a  passage  which  has  a  similar 
happy  effect,  where  the  leap  is  made  from  the 
dominant  seventh  of  the  key  of  Db  to  the  tonic 
chord  of  G  to  resume  the  first  subject,  as 
follows : — 


In  the  study  of  the  art  of  made  it  is 
important  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  function  and  resources  of  modu- 
lation have  been  gradually  realised.  It  will  be 
best,  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  going  occasionally 
over  the  same  ground  twice,  to  give  a  short 
consecutive  review  of  the  aspect  it  presents 
along  the  stream  of  constant  production. 

To  a  modem  ear  of  any  musical  capacity 
modulation  appears  a  very  simple  and  easy 
matter,  but  when  harmonic  music  was  only 
beginning  to  be  felt,  the  force  even  of  a  single 
key  was  but  doubtfully  realised,  and  the 
relation  of  different  keys  to  one  another  was 
almost  out  of  the  range  of  human  conception. 
Musicians  of  those  days  no  doubt  had  some 
glimmering  sense  of  a  field  being  open  before 
them,  but  they  did  not  know  what  the  problems 
were  which  they  had  to  solve.  It  is  true  that 
even  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  they  must  have  had  a  tolerably 
good  idea  of  the  distribution  of  notes  which  we 
call  a  key,  but  they  probably  did  not  regard  it 
as  an  important  matter,  and  looked  rather  to 
the  laws  and  devices  of  counterpoint,  after  the 
old  polyphonic  manner,  as  the  chief  means  by 
which  music  was  to  go  on  as  it  had  done  before. 
Hence  in  those  great  polyphonic  times  of 
Palestrina  and  Lasso,  and  even  later  in  some 
quarters,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  modulation 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  They  were  gradually 
absorbing  into  their  material  certain  accidentals 
which  the  greater  masters  found  out  how  to  use 
with  effect ;  and  these  being  incorporated  with 
the   intervals  which    the  old    church    modes 


afforded  them,   gave  rise  to  sucoesBions  and 
passages  in  which  they  appear  to  us  to  wander 
with  uncertain  steps  from  one  nearly  related 
key  to  another ;  whereas  in  reality  thej  were 
only  using  the  actual  notes  which  appeared  to 
them   to    be   available    for  artistic    porpoees, 
without  considering  whether  their  oombinatbns 
were  related  to  a  common  tonic  in  the  sense 
which  we  recognise,  or  not.     Nevertheless,  this 
process  of  introducing  accidentals   irregularly 
was  the  ultimate  means  through  which  the  art 
of  modulation  was  developed.     For  the  mnsical 
sense  of  these  composers,    being    very   acute, 
would  lead  them  to  consider  the  relations  of  the 
new  chords  which  contained  notes  thus  modified, 
and  to  surround  them  with  laiger  and  laiger 
groups  of  chords  which  in  our  sense  would  be 
considered  to  be  tonally  related  ;  and  the  veiy 
smoothness  and  softness  of  the  combinations  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  would   ensure  a 
gradual  approach  to  consistent  tonality,  though 
the  direction  into  which  their  accidentals  tamed 
them  was  rather  uncertain  and  irregular,  and 
not  so  much  governed  by  any  feeling  of  the 
effects  of  modulation  as  by  the  constitution  of 
the  ecclesiastical  scales.     Examples  of  this  are 
given  in  the  article  Harmony;  and  reference 
may  also  be  made  to  a  Pavin  and  a  Fantasia  by 
our  great  master,  Orlando  Gibbons,  in  'Far- 
thenia,'  republished  in  the  *Tr^r  des  Pianistes,' 
in  Pauer's  '  Old  English  Music,'  and  (Fantasis 
alone)  in  Dannreuther's   OmatMrUation.      In 
these  there   are  remarkably  fine  and    strong 
effects  produced  by  means  of  accidentals ;  bat 
the  transitions  are  to  modem  ideas  singularly 
irregular.     Gibbons  appears  to  slip  finom  one 
tonality  to  another  more  than  six  times  in  as 
many  bars,  and  to  slide  back  into  his  original 
key  as  if  he  had  never  been  away.     In  some  ot 
his  vocal  works  he  presents  broader  expanses  of 
distinct  tonality,  but  of  the  power  of  the  effect 
of  modulation  on  an  extended  scale  he  can  hare 
had  but  the  very  slightest  possible  idea.     About 
his  time  and  a  little  later  in  Italy,  among  such 
musicians  as  Garissimi  and  Gesti,  the  outlines 
of  the    modem    art  were   growing   stronger. 
They  appreciated  the  sense  of  pure  harmonic 
combinations,  though  they  lost  much  of  the 
force  and  dignity  of  the  polyphonic  school; 
and  they  began  to  use  simple  modulations,  and 
to  define  them  much  as  a  modem  would  do, 
but  with  the  simplest  devices  possible.   Through- 
out the  17th  century  the  system  of  keys  was 
being  gradually  matured,  but  their  range  was 
extraordinarily  limited,  and  the  interchange  of 
keys  was  still  occasionally  irregular.     GorelUi 
in  the  latter  part  of  it,  clearly  felt  the  relative 
importance  of  different  notes  in  a  key  and  the 
harmonies  which  they  represent,  and  balanced 
many  instrumental  movements  on   principles 
analogous  to  our  own,  though  simpler  ;  and  tba 
same  may  be  said  of  Gouperin,  who  was  bis 
junior  by  a  few  years  ;  but  it  is  apparent  that 
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they  moved  among  accidentals  with  caution, 
and  regarded  what  we  call  extreme  keys  as 
dangerous  and  almost  inexplorable  territory. 

In  the  works  of  the  many  sterling  and  solid 
composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  18  th  century, 
the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  extraordinary 
expanse  of  the  main  keys.  Music  had  arrived 
at  the  opposite  extreme  from  its  state  of  a 
hundred  years  before  ;  and  composers,  having 
realised  the  effect  of  pure  tonality,  were  content 
to  remain  in  one  key  for  periods  which  to  us, 
with  our  different  ways  of  expressing  ourselves, 
would  be  almost  impossible.  This  is  in  fact 
the  average  period  of  least  modulation.  Handel 
18  a  fairer  representative  of  the  time  than  Bach, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  touched  upon  presently, 
and  his  style  is  much  more  in  conformity  with 
most  of  his  contemporaries  who  are  best  known 
in  the  musical  art  We  may  take  him,  therefore, 
as  a  type ;  and  in  his  works  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  extent  and  number  of  modulations 
IB  extremely  limited.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
his  finest  choruses  he  passes  into  his  dominant 
key  near  the  beginning — partly  to  express  the 
balance  of  keys  and  partly  driven  thereto  by 
fngal  habits  ;  and  then  returns  to  his  original 
key,  from  which  in  many  cases  he  hardly  stirs 
again.  Thus  the  whole  modulatory  range  of 
the  Halleligah  Chorus  is  not  more  than 
frequent  transitions  from  the  Tonic  key  to  the 
key  of  its  Dominant  and  back,  and  one  excursion 
as  &r  as  the  relative  minor  in  the  middle  of 
the  chorus, — and  that  is  all.  There  are 
choruses  with  a  larger  range,  and  choruses  with 
even  less,  but  the  Halleltgah  is  a  fair  example 
to  take,  and  if  it  is  carefully  compared  with  any 
average  modem  example,  such  as  Mendelssohn's 
'The  night  is  departing,*  in  the  *Hymn  of 
Praise,'  or  *  O  great  is  the  depth,'  in  *  St.  Paul,' 
or  the  first  chorus  in  Brohms's  Requiem,  a  very 
strong  impression  of  the  progressive  tendency  of 
modem  music  in  the  matter  of  modulation  will 
be  obtained.  In  choruses  and  movements  in 
the  minor  mode,  modulations  aro  on  an  average 
more  frequent  and  various,  but  still  infinitely 
less  free  than  in  modem  examples.  Even  in 
such  a  fine  example  as  *  The  people  shall  hear,' 
in  *  Israel,'  the  apparent  latitude  of  modulation  is 
deceptive,  for  many  of  the  changes  of  key  in 
the  early  part  are  mere  repetitions ;  since  the 
tonalities  range  up  and  down  between  E  minor, 
B  and  F$  only,  each  key  returning  irregularly. 
In  the  latter  part  it  is  true  the  modulations 
are  finely  conceived,  and  represent  a  degree 
of  appreciation  in  the  matter  of  relations  of 
various  keys,  such  as  Handel  does  not  often 
manifest. 

Allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  practice 
of  going  out  to  a  foreign  key  and  retuming 
to  the  original  again  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
This  happens  to  be  a  very  valuable  gauge  to 
test  the  degrees  of  appreciation  of  a  composer 
in  the  matter  of  modulation.    In  modem  music 


keys  are  felt  so  strongly  as  an  element  of  fom, 
that  when  any  one  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  succeeding  modulations  for  some 
time  after  must,  except  in  a  few  special  cases, 
take  another  direction.  The  tonic  key,  for 
instance,  must  inevitably  come  forward  clearly 
in  the  early  part  of  a  movement,  and  when  its 
importance  hets  been  made  sufficiently  clear  by 
insistence,  and  modulations  have  begun  in  other 
directions,  if  it  were  to  be  quickly  resumed  and 
insisted  on  afresh,  the  impression  would  be 
that  there  was  unnecessary  tautology  ;  and  this 
must  appear  obvious  on  the  merest  external 
grounds  of  logic.  The  old  masters,  however, 
must,  on  this  point,  be  judged  to  have  had  but 
little  sense  of  the  actual  force  of  different  keys 
as  a  matter  of  form  ;  for  in  a  large  proportion  of 
examples  they  were  content  to  waver  up  and 
down  between  nearly  related  keys,  and  constantly 
to  resume  one  and  another  without  order  or 
design.  In  the  *Te  gloriosus'  in  Graun's  Te 
Deum,  for  instance,  he  goes  out  to  a  nearly 
related  key,  and  returns  to  his  tonic  key  no 
less  than  five  several  times,  and  in  the  matter  of 
modulation  does  practically  nothing  else.  Even 
Bach  occasionally  presents  similar  examples, 
and  Mozart's  dislribution  of  the  modulations  in 
'Splendente  te  Deus'  (in  which  he  probably 
followed  the  standing  classical  models  of  vocal 
music)  are  on  a  similar  plan,  for  he  digresses 
and  returns  again  to  his  principal  key  at  least 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  work. 

Bach  was  in  some  respects  like  his  contempo- 
raries, and  in  some  so  far  in  advance  of  them 
that  he  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  the  average  standard  of  the  day.  In  fact, 
his  more  wonderful  modulatory  devices  must 
have  fallen  upon  utterly  deaf  ears,  not  only  in 
his  time  but  for  generations  after ;  and,  unlike 
most  great  men,  he  appears  to  have  made  less 
impression  upon  the  productive  musicians  who 
immediately  succeeded  him  than  upon  those  of 
a  hundred  years  and  more  later.  In  many  cases 
he  cast  movements  in  the  forms  prevalent  in 
his  time,  and  occasionally  used  vain  repetitions 
of  keys  like  his  contemporaries ;  but  when  he 
chose  his  own  lines  he  produced  movements 
which  are  perfectly  in  consonance  with  modem 
views.  As  examples  of  this  the  '  Et  resurrexit' 
in  the  B  minor  Mass  and  the  last  chorus  of 
the  Matthew  Passion  may  be  taken.  In  these 
there  is  no  tautology  in  the  distribution  of  the 
modulation,  though  the  extraordinary  expanse 
over  which  a  single  key  is  made  to  spread,  still 
marks  their  relationship  with  othercon  temporary 
works.  In  some  of  his  instrumental  works  he 
gives  himself  more  rein,  as  in  fantasias,  and 
preludes,  and  toccatas,  for  organ  or  clavier.  In 
these  he  not  only  makes  use  of  the  most  compli- 
cated and  elaborate  devices  in  the  actual  passage 
from  one  key  to  another,  but  also  of  closely 
interwoven  transitions  in  a  thoroughly  modem 
fashion.     Some  of  the  most  wonderful  examples 
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Bxe  in  the  FantosU  in  6  minor  for  orgui  B.-G. 
XV.  p.  177),  and  others  have  been  already 
alladed  to. 

It  is  probable  that  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  keys  had  considerable  inflnenoe 
on  the  evolation  of  the  specially  modem  type  of 
instrumental  music  ;  as  it  was  chiefly  his  sons 
and  pupils  who  worked  out  and  traced  in  clear 
and  definite  outlines  the  system  of  key-distribu- 
tion upon  which  Haydn  and  Mossart  developed 
their  representative  examples  of  such  works. 

In  the  works  of  these  two  great  composers  we 
find  at  once  the  simplest  and  surest  distribution 
of  keys.  They  are  in  fact  the  expositors  of  the 
elementary  principles  which  had  been  arrived  at 
through  the  speculations  and  experiments  of 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  musicians. 
The  vital  principle  of  their  art-work  is  clear  and 
simple  tonality  ;  each  successive  key  which  is 
important  in  the  structure  of  the  work  is  marked 
by  forms  both  of  melody  and  harmony,  which, 
by  the  use  of  the  most  obvious  indicators,  state 
as  clearly  as  possible  the  tonic  to  which  the 
particular  group  of  harmonies  is  to  be  referred. 
This  is  their  summary,  so  to  speak,  of  existing 
knowledge.  But  what  is  most  important  to  this 
question  is  that  the  art  did  not  stop  at  this 
point,  but  composers  having  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  realisation  of  the  simpler  relations  of 
keys,  went  on  at  once  to  build  something  new 
upon  the  foundation.  Both  Haydn  and  Mozart 
—as  if  perceiving  that  directly  the  means  of 
clearly  indicating  a  key  were  realised,  the  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  grasped  would  be  propor- 
tionately increased — began  to  distribute  their 
modulations  more  freely  and  liberally.  For 
certain  purposes  they  both  made  use  of  transi- 
tions so  rapid  that  the  modulations  appear  to 
overlap,  so  that  before  one  key  is  definitely  in- 
dicated an  ingenious  modification  of  the  chord 
which  should  have  confirmed  it  leads  on  to 
another.  The  occasions  for  the  use  of  this  device 
are  principally  either  to  obtain  a  strong  contrast 
to  long  periods  during  which  single  keys  have 
been  or  are  to  be  maintained  ;  or,  where  accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  form  it  so  happens  that 
a  key  which  has  already  been  employed  has  soon 
to  be  resumed — as,  for  instance,  in  the  recapi- 
tulation of  the  subjects — to  lead  the  mind  so 
thoroughly  away  that  the  sense  of  the  more  per- 
manent key  is  almost  obliterated.  OccasionflJly , 
when  the  working-out  section  is  very  short,  the 
rapid  transitions  alluded  to  are  also  met  with  in 
that  position,  as  in  the  slow  movement  of  Mozart's 
£b  Quartet.  The  example  quoted  above  from 
the  last  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  0  will  serve 
as  an  example  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  that 
for  which  it  was  quoted. 

A  yet  more  important  point  in  relation  to  the 
present  question  is  the  use  of  short  breaths  of 
subordinate  modulation  in  the  midst  of  the 
broader  expanses  of  the  principal  keys.  This  is 
very  characteristic  of  Mozart,  and  serves  happily 


to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  art  was  moTng 
at  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  very  beginning  of  hii 
Quartet  in  G  (Kbchel,  387),  he  glides  out  of  hii 
principal  key  into  the  key  of  the  supertonic,  A, 
and  back  again  in  the  first  four  bars.  A  simihr 
digression,  from  F  to  D  and  back  again,  may  be 
observed  near  the  beginning  of  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  But  it  requirei 
to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  sense  of  the  prin- 
cipal keys  is  not  impaired  by  these  digressioiia 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  either  with  the 
irregular  wandering  of  the  composers  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  the  polyphonic  school,  nor 
with  the  frequent  going  out  and  back  agsin 
of  the  composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  ]8tb 
century.  Tl ;  is  device  is  really  an  artificial  enlaig»- 
ment  of  the  capacity  of  a  h^y,  and  the  transitiaiu 
are  generally  used  to  enforce  certain  notes  which 
are  representative  and  important  roots  in  the 
original  key.  A  striking  example  occurs  in  the 
first  movement  of  Mozart's  symphony  in  6  minor 
(1st  section),  where  after  the  key  of  Bb  has  been 
strongly  and  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  fiist 
statement  of  the  second  subject,  he  makes  t 
modulatory  digression  as  follows : — 


rjU   rJ^-Rig^. 


This  is  in  fact  a  very  bold  way  of  enforcisg 
the  subdominant  note  ;  for  though  the  modula- 
tion appears  to  be  to  the  key  of  the  minor  seventh 
from  the  tonic,  the  impression  of  that  key  is 
ingeniously  reduced  to  a  minimum,  at  the  ausf 
time  that  the  slight  flavour  that  remains  of  it 
forms  an  important  element  in  the  eflfect  of  the 
transition. 

The  great  use  which  Beethoven  made  of  snch 
transitory  subordinate  modulations  has  been 
already  treated  of  at  some  length  in  the  article 
Harmony  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  best  here  torefer 
only  to  a  few  typical  examples.  The  force  with 
which  he  employed  the  device  above  illustrated 
from  Mozart  is  shown  in  the  wonderful  transi- 
tion from  £t^  to  6  minor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Eroica  (bars  7-10),  and  the  transition  from  F  to 
Db  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sonata  Appassionata. 
These  are,  as  in  most  of  Mozart's  examples,  only 
single  steps ;  in  many  cases  Beethoven  makes 
use  of  several  in  succession.     Thus  in  the  I 
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ning  of  the  £  minor  pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  90, 
the  first  section  should  be  theoretically  in  E 
minor,  but  in  this  case  a  quick  modulation  to  G 
begins  in  the  third  bar,  in  the  seventh  a  modu- 
lation to  B  minor  follows,  and  in  the  ninth,  G 
is  taken  up  again,  and  through  it  passage  is 
made  back  to  £  minor,  the  original  key,  again. 
Thus  the  main  centre  of  the  principal  key  is 
supplemented  by  subordinate  centres  ;  the  dif- 
ferent notes  of  the  key  being  used  as  points  of 
vantage  from  which  a  glance  can  be  taken  into 
foreign  tonalities,  to  which  they  happen  also  to 
belong,  without  losing  the  sense  of  the  principal 
key  which  lies  in  the  background. 

These  transitions  often  occur  in  the  early  part 
of  movements  before  the  principal  key  has  been 
much  insisted  on,  as  if  to  enhance  its  effect  by 
postponement.  Thus  we  find  remarkable  ex- 
amples in  Beethoven's  Introductions,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  Leonora  Overture,  No.  8,  and  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Quartet  in  G,  op.  59, 
No.  8.  In  composers  of  note  since  Beethoven, 
we  find  a  determination  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  effect  of  such  transitions.  Brahms,  for 
instance,  makes  constant  use  of  them  in  his  in- 
strumental works  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest. 
The  first  two  pages  of  the  G  minor  Quartet  for 
pianoforte  and  strings,  show  at  once  how  various 
are  the  subordinate  centres  of  which  he  makes 
use.  In  a  much  later  work — the  Pianoforte 
Quartet  in  G  minor,  op.  60 — he  presents  a  short 
version  of  his  principid  subject  in  the  principal 
key,  and  then  passes  to  Bt^  minor,  Dt^  major, 
£^  minor,  Ab,  Gb  minor,  and  Bb  major  in  rapid 
succession  before  he  resumes  his  original  key,  in 
order  to  propound  his  first  subject  more  fully. 
Schumann  was  equally  free  in  his  use  of  sub- 
ordinate modulations.  In  the  fine  intermezzo 
of  the  'Faschingsschwank,'  which  has  the  sig- 
nature of  £b  minor,  the  first  chord  is  in  that 
key,  but  the  second  leads  to  Db  major,  and  a 
few  chords  farther  on  we  are  in  Bb  minor,  from 
which  an  abrupt  return  is  made  to  £b  minor 
only  to  digress  afresh.  Such  are  the  elaborate 
transitions  which  are  developed  by  an  extension 
of  the  device  of  single  transitions  used  so  fre- 
quently by  Mozart ;  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
a  closely  connected  series  of  transitory  modula- 
tions after  this  manner,  occupies  in  modern  music 
an  analogous  position  to  that  occupied  by  a  con- 
nected series  of  harmonies,  based  on  quickly 
shifting  root-notes,  in  the  music  of  a  century  or 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  Similarly,  in  the 
closely  connected  steps  of  modulation,  like 
those  used  by  Haydn  and  Mozart  between  one 
strongly  marked  expanse  of  key  and  another, 
more  modem  composers  have  packed  their  suc- 
cessions of  keys  so  closely  that  it  is  often  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty  to  disentangle  them  with  cer- 
tainty. For  instance,  the  passage  in  the  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Bb  Sonata,  op.  106, 
just  before  the  resumption  of  the  principal  key 
and  the  first  subject  (in  variation),  is  as  follows — 


f\  n^  U   't 


In  this,  besides  the  number  of  the  transitions 
(exceeding  the  number  of  bars  in  the  example), 
the  steps  by  which  they  proceed  are  noticeable 
with  reference  to  what  was  touched  upon  above 
in  that  respect.  Many  similar  examples  occur 
in  Schumann's  works.  For  instance,  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  sonata  in  G  minor,  where  he 
wishes  to  pass  from  Bb  to  G  major,  to  resume 
his  subject,  he  goes  all  the  way  round  by  Bb 
minor,  Gb  major,  Eb  major,  Db  minor,  Fj,  B, 
A,  D,  C  minor,  Bb,  Abi  and  thence  at  last  to 
G  ;  there  is  a  similar  example  in  the  middle  of 
the  first  movement  of  his  Pianoforte  Quartet  in 
Eb ;  examples  are  also  common  in|Ghopin's  works, 
as  for  instance  bars  29  to  82  of  the  Prelude  in 
Ebi  No.  19,  in  which  the  transitions  overlap 
in  such  a  way  as  to  recall  the  devices  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  though  the  material  and  mode  of 
expression  are  so  markedly  distinct. 

From  this  short  survey  it  will  appear  that 
the  direction  of  modem  music  in  respect  of 
modulation  has  been  constant  and  uniform.  The 
modem  scales  had  first  to  be  developed  out  of 
the  chaos  of  ecclesiastical  modes,  and  then  they 
had  to  be  systemarised   into  keys,  a  process 
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equivalent  to  diBcoYering  the  principle  of  modu- 
lation. This  clearly  took  a  long  time  to  achieve, 
since  oompoaen  moved  oautionely  over  new 
ground,  as  if  afraid  to  go  far  from  their  starting- 
point,  lest  they  should  not  bo  able  to  find  a 
way  back.  Still,  the  invention  of  the  principle 
of  passing  from  one  key  to  another  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
one  key  and  another ;  in  other  words  of  the 
diiferent  degrees  of  musical  effect  produced  by 
their  juxtaposition.  The  bearings  of  the  more 
simple  of  tiiese  relations  were  first  established, 
and  then  those  of  the  more  remote  and  subtle 
ones,  till  the  way  through  every  note  of  the 
scale  to  its  allied  keys  was  found.  In  the 
meanwhile  groups  of  chords  belonging  to  foreign 
keys  were  subtly  interwoven  in  the  broader 
expanses  of  permanent  keys,  and  the  principle 
was  recognised  that  different  individual  notes 
of  a  key  can  be  taken  to  represent  subordinate 
circles  of  chords  in  other  keys  of  which  they 
form  important  integers,  without  destroying 
the  sense  of  the  principal  tonality.  Then  as 
the  chords  belonging  to  the  various  groups  called 
keys  are  better  and  better  known,  it  becomes 
easier  to  recognise  them  with  less  and  lees  indi- 
cation of  their  relations,  so  that  groups  of  chords 
representing  any  given  tonality  can  be  constantly 
rendered  shorter,  until  at  length  successions 
of  transitory  modulations  make  their  appear- 
ance, in  which  the  group  of  chords  representing 
a  tonality  is  reduced  to  two,  and  these  sometimes 
not  representing  it  by  any  means  obviously. 

It  may  appear  from  this  that  we  are  gravi- 
tating back  to  the  chaotic  condition  which 
harmony  represented  in  the  days  before  the 
invention  of  tonality.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  have  gone  through  all  the  experiences  of 
the  key-system,  and  by  means  of  it  innumerable 
combinations  of  notes  have  been  made  intelligible 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  so.  The 
key-system  is  therefore  the  ultimate  test  of 
harmonic  combinations,  and  the  ultimate  basis 
of  their  classification,  however  closely  chords 
representing  different  tonalities  may  be  brought 
together.  There  will  probably  always  be  groups 
of  some  extent  which  are  referable  to  one  given 
centre  or  tonic,  and  effects  of  modulation  between 
permanent  keys ;  but  concerning  the  rapidity 
with  which  transitions  may  succeed  one  another, 
and  the  possibilities  of  overlapping  tonalities, 
it  is  not  safe  to  speculate ;  for  theory  and 
analysis  are  always  more  safe  and  helpful  to 
guide  us  to  the  understanding  of  what  a  great 
ardst  shows  us  when  it  is  done,  than  to  tell  him 
berorehand  what  he  may  or  may  not  do.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

MODULATIONS,  REGULAR  and  CON- 
CEDED (Lat.  ModulcUiaiies  \yel  Clausulae] 
reffulares  et  eoncessae).  The  composer  of  a  Plain- 
song  melody  is  not  permitted  to  begin  or  end, 
even  his  intermediate  phrases,  upon  any  note 
he  pleases.  The  last  phrase  of  every  melody 
must,  of  necessity,  end  with  the  Final  of  the 


Mode  in  which  it  is  written.  The  first  pbisB 
must  begin  with  one  or  other  of  a  certain  set  of 
notes  called  the  Absolute  Initials  of  the  Mods. 
The  intermediate  phrases  can  only  begin  or 
end  on  one  of  another  set  of  notes  called  its 
Modulations.  Of  these  Modulations,  four— the 
Final,  Dominant,  Mediant,  and  Participant- 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  rest,  and  are 
therefore  called  Regular.  But  as  the  constant 
reiteration  of  these  four  notes  would  prore  in- 
tolerably monotonous  in  a  melody  consisting  of 
very  numerous  phrases,  other  notes  called  Con- 
ceded Modulations  are  added  to  them  ;  and 
upon  any  one  of  these  any  phrase,  except  the 
first  or  last,  may  either  begin  or  end. 

A  oomplete  table  of  the  Regular  and  Conceded 
Modulations  of  all  the  Modes  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Modks,  the  Ecclssiastical.       w.  s.  b. 

MOLINARA,  LA  (Oer.  Die  seh&ne  MuUern), 
Opera  by  Paisiello,  produced  at  Naples  in  1788. 
In  London  at  theKing'sTheatre,  March  22, 180& 
Its  name  is  preserved  by  a  duet,  '  Nel  oor  pi^ 
non  mi  sento,'  which  has  served  as  the  theme  of 
many  Variations,  amongst  others  of  six  by  Beet- 
hoven. The  autograph  of  the  six  was  headed, 
'  Variazioni  .  .  .  perdute  par  la  .  .  .  retrovate 
par  L.  V.  B.'  Beethoven  also  wrote  nine  varia- 
tions on  '  Quant'  e  piii  hello,'  an  air  from  the 
same  opera.  A  third  air  from  '  La  MoUnara,'  vii 
*  La  Rachelina, '  is  given  in  the '  Musical  Libraiy/ 
L  98.  [The  song,  'Hope  told  a  flattering  tale,' 
adapted  to  Paisiello's  'Nel  cor  pi{i  non  mi  sento,' 
became,  near  the  close  of  the  18th  oentnry,  one 
of  the  most  favourite  English  sentimental  songp; 
it  was  introduced  by  Mara  in  a  revival  of 
Ame's  *  Artaxerxes,'  and  was  republished  in  aU 
imaginable  forms.     F.  K.]  o. 

MOLINARO,  SiMONB,  bom  at  Genoa,  wsi 
nephew  and  pupil  of  Giovanni  Battista  daUi 
Gostena,  whom  he  sucoeeded  in  1699  in  his 
office  of  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  cathedral  of 
Genoa.  In  1613  he  edited  in  score  in  one  folio 
volume,  the  six  books  of  chromatic  madrigals 
of  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  which,  as  Ambros 
says,  shows  that  these  strange  works  had  begun 
to  be  a  subject  of  study  for  musicians.  Of 
Molinaro'sown  publications,  oonsiatingof  motets, 
sacred  concertos  with  organ  score,  including 
some  masses  and  magnificats,  a  book  of  madrigals 
and  canzonets,  hardly  any  are  preserved  com- 
plete, part-books  being  missing  in  nearly  eveiy 
case.  A  certain  number  of  his  motets  for  five 
voices  have  been  preserved  complete  in  the 
collections  of  Easier  (*Sacrae  Symphonia«i' 
1598)  and  Schadaeus  {*  Promptuarium,'  1611)i 
from  which  Commer  in  modem  times  has  !»• 
printed  ten.  These  are  mostly  quite  simple 
and  melodious  on  a  harmonic  basis,  without 
anything  of  imitative  counterpoint  to  speak  ot 
But  Molinaro  is  also  known  as  a  lutenist,  •nd 
from  his  *  Intavolatura  di  liuto,'  1699,  contain- 
ing Saltarelli,  Passamezze,  and  Gagliarde,  and 
including  twenty-five  fantasias  by  his  mtfttf 
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Gofltena,  Oscar  Chilesotti  has  reprinted  fourteen 
little  pieces  in  modem  notation  in  his  'Laaten- 
spieler  des  XVI.  Jahrhonderts '  (Breitkopf  k 
Hartel,  1891).  In  these  pieces,  as  Eitner  says, 
Molinaro  despises  all  counterpoint,  and  shows 
himself  as  a  pure  melodist  and  harmonist,  but 
both  in  so  simple  and  pretty  a  way,  that  they 
all  have  something  uncommonly  attractive  (see 
M&iuUsh0e,  xziy.  p.  29).  J.  B.  M. 

MOLIQUE,  WiLHXLM  Bebnhasd,  celebrated 
Tiolinist  and  composer,  was  bom  Oct.  7,  1802, 
at  Nuremberg.  His  father,  a  member  of  the 
town  band,  at  first  taught  him  several  instra* 
ments,  but  Molique  soon  made  the  violin  his 
special  study.  Spohr,  in  his  Selbstbiographie 
(L  228),  relates  that  while  staying  at  Nurem- 
berg, in  1815,  he  gave  some  lessons  to  the  boy, 
who  already  possessed  remarkable  proficiency 
on  the  instrument  Molique  afterwards  went 
to  Munich,  and  studied  for  two  years  under 
Rovelli.  After  having  lived  for  some  time  at 
Vienna,  as  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Theater-an-der-Wien,  he  retumed  in  1820  to 
Munich,  and  succeeded  his  master  Bovelli  as 
leader  of  the  band.  From  Munich  he  made 
several  tours  through  Germany,  and  soon 
established  his  reputation  as  an  eminent  virtuoso 
and  a  solid  musician.  In  1826  he  accepted  the 
post  of  leader  of  the  Royal  Band  at  Stuttgart, 
and  remained  there  till  1849.  In  that  year 
be  came  to  England,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  professional  life.  The  sterling 
qualities  of  Molique  as  a  player,  and  his  sound 
musioianship,  soon  procured  him  an  honourable 
poflitionin  the  musical  world  of  London.  His  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  was  on  May  14, 
1840,  when  he  played  Us  own  A  minor  Concerto. 
With  the  general  public  he  was  equally  successful 
as  a  soloist,  quartet-player  and  teacher,  while 
the  serious  character  and  the  fine  workmanship 
of  his  compositions  raised  him  high  in  the 
estimation  of  connoisseurs  and  musicians. 

As  an  executant  he  showed  a  rare  perfection 
of  left-hand  technique,  but  his  bowing  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  wanting  in  br^th  and 
freedom.  His  style  of  playing  was  usually  very 
qniet,  perhaps  deficient  in  animation.  As  a 
composer  he  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
modem  writers  for  the  violin.  The  influence 
of  Spohr  is  evident,  not  only  in  the  character  of 
most  of  his  subjecte,  but  also  in  his  manner  of 
treating  and  working  them  out,  yet  some  of  his 
works'—especially  the  first  two  movements  of 
lus  third  Concerto  in  D  minor,  and  of  the  fifth 
in  A  minor — are  fine  compositions.  The  main 
subjects  are  noble  and  pathetic,  the  form  is 
masterly,  the  working-out  and  the  scoring  full 
of  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  they  suffer  in 
effect  by  being  too  much  spun  out,  and  by  being 
overladen  wi&  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  passages.  His  other  composi- 
tions, though  evincing  the  same  technical 
mastery,  are  very  inferior  in  interest  to  these 
VOL.  m 


concertos  —  they    bear   hardly  any  traces  of 
inspiration  and  had  no  great  or  lasting  success. 

Molique  [gave  a  farewell  concert  at  St 
James's  Hall,  May  3,  1866,  and  five  days  after- 
wards] retired  to  Oannstadt  near  Stuttgart, 
where  he  died  May  10,  1869.  His  principal 
published  works  are : — six  Violin  Concertos  ; 
eight  Quartets  for  stringed  instruments ;  two 
Pianoforte  Trios ;  a  Symphony ;  two  Masses, 
and  an  Oratorio,  '  Abraham,'  performed  at  the 
Norwich  Festival  in  1860.  To  these  must  be 
added  Duos  for  two  violins,  and  for  flute  and 
violin,  with  a  number  of  smaller  vocal  and  in- 
stramental  pieces.  p.  d. 

MOLL  and  DUB  are  the  Oeman  terms  for 
Minor  and  Migor. 

MOLLENHAUER,  Edwabd  B.,  a  violin- 
maker,  established  in  New  York  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century,  who  introduced  an 
*  improvement '  in  violin  constraction  which 
was  patented  in  this  country  (1881,  No.  621). 
'The  invention  consists  in  placing  a  boanl 
between  the  sounding-board  and  the  back  of  the 
instrament,  and  parallel  to  these  two  boards,  so 
as  to  divide  the  interior  into  two  compartments. 
This  intermediate  board  is  provided  with  sound- 
holes  and  a  bass  bar. '  This  contrivance  was  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  by  Count  Luigi 
Francesco  Yaldrighi  to  form  the  subject  of  No.  9 
of  his  Muswrgiana  under  the  title  '  Stramenti 
ad  Aroo  Binforzati'  (Modena,  1881).      s.  h-a. 

MOLLEB,  Joachim,  who  afterwsrds  dropped 
his  patronymic,  and  subscribed  himself  Joachim 
von  Burck  or  Burgk,  was  bom  in  1541  at  Burg, 
in  what  was  then  the  territory  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg.  His  teacher  in  music 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  a  certain  Hermann 
Norieus,  of  whom  nothing  else  is  known.  His 
real  teaching,  however,  was  derived  from  his 
diligent  study  of  the  works  of  Orlando  di  Lssso, 
whom,  as  he  says  he  endeavoured  to  imitate,  not 
only  in  his  free  admixture  of  the  chromatic  with 
the  diatonic  style,  but  in  his  careful  adaptation 
of  the  music  to  the  sense  and  accent  of  the  words. 
From  1566  to  his  death.  May  24, 1610,  Joachim 
von  Burck  was  organist  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Blasit^B,  MUhlhausen,  a  post  in  which  he  had 
several  distinguished  successors,  and  greatest  of 
all,  Sebastian  Bach.  Spitta  says  that  *  Burck 
may  be  regarded  as  having  given  the  chief  im- 
pulse to  the  earnest  musical  feeling  for  which 
Muhlhausen  was  long  distinguished.'  Johann 
Eccard,  who  was  bom  at  Miihlhausen,  was  prob- 
ably his  pupU,  and  was  afterwards  associated 
with  him  in  several  of  his  publications.  Besides 
being  organist  at  St.  Blasius,  Burck  subscribes 
himself  as  *  Symphonista '  of  the  city  of  Miihl- 
hausen, which  would  seem  to  imply  that  he 
held  some  position  as  instrumentalist  in  the 
town-band.  He  was  also  chosen  to  be  Senator  • 
or  Alderman  in  the  city  Council,  which,  as  Miihl- 
hausen was  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  was  then 
an  office  of  some  distinction.     A  large  number 
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of  Burck's  oompositions  consist  of  settingB  of 
German  and  Latin  Odes  and  Hymns  for  Church 
and  School  use,  written  by  Ludwig  Helmbold, 
Lutheran  preacher  and  superintendent  at  Miihl- 
hausen.    His  chief  publications  are  as  follows : — 


HannaiilM  Smxb*  tun  ▼!«»  vooe  qu 

1MB.  Die  daatMba  PMikm  (PiuHloa  after  St.  John),  a  4.  TUi  work 
WM  (tedioated  to  Um  LnthMma  CatlMdnl  ehjkptar  of  Maffdebon.  It 
haa  been  repabUahod  In  modern  aoora  among  other  wotk*  of  Bvrck 
bj  Eitnor,  IBM. 

1M8.  Symb.  Apoet  Nlom.  Te  Demn  .  .  .  aoverba  InaUtottonla 
.  .  .  ai. 

ISTa.  IffTB,  1680.  isea  Serwnd  booka  of  Odae  Saerae  of  Helmbold. 
Theee  Odea  are  deeezlbed  aa  eet  after  the  manner  of  Italian  Villa. 

IVn.    Saerae  Gantlonee,  90  a.  a  44. 

1674.  Fkario  Jean  CbrlstL  Pnlm  38,  a  4.  Thia  work  lA  Motet 
■tjle  ia  included  In  Bttner'a  pabUoatlon  of  18ML 

107B.  Twenty  Dwtache  Uedleln  (Helmbold).  •  <  ate  inalnded  In 
Bltner,  1808. 

1S7&  Cnpnndia  Saera  (Halmbold),  a  eoUeotlon  of  B<Aool  eongB. 
a  4. 

1883.     Vom  hla.  Ehstaude.  40  Uedleln  (HelmhoM).  a  4. 

19B4.    ThlrtyOeUtUebe  Ltoder.  «  4. 

In  1626' the  Council  of  Miihlhausen  did  honour 
to  its  Senator-composer  by  issuing  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  a  collected  edition  in  six  volumes  of 
all  the  Odes  and  Hymns  of  Helmbold  as  set  to 
music  by  Burck.  Besides  the  works  mentioned 
above  as  republished  by  Eitner,  a  considerable 
number  of  Burck's  hymn-settings,  partly  in  the 
simple  Choral-style,  partly  in  Motet-form,  are 
contained  in  Schoberlein's  SchcUz,  J.  E.  M. 

MONASTERIO,  Jesus  de,  eminent  Spanish 
violinist,  bom  at  Potes  in  the  province  of 
Santander,  April  18,  1836,  showed  strong  in- 
clination for  music  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
enjoyed  royal  patronage  from  the  age  of  seven 
years.  He  was  taught  by  the  best  masters  at 
Madrid,  and  for  a  time  followed  the  career  of  a 
prodigy,  but  the  death  of  his  father  compelled 
him  to  return  to  his  home,  and  through  the 
influence  of  a  wealthy  amateur  he  was  sent  to 
Brussels  to  study  with  De  B^riot.  Here  he 
remained  at  the  Conservatoire  from  1849  to 
1852,  when  he  returned  home  and  played  in 
Madrid  with  great  success  ;  in  1861  he  appeared 
in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany  as  a  finished 
performer.  His  success  in  these  countries  and 
in  France  was  remarkable  ;  at  Weimar  he  was 
offered  the  post  of  court-capellmeister,  but  he 
preferred  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  was  appointed  violin  professor 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  Madrid.  His  quartet- 
playing  was  of  remarkable  excellence,  and  he 
introduced  the  works  of  the  classical  masters  to 
the  musical  amateurs  of  Spain.  He  wrote  many 
successful  works  for  his  instrument,  as  well  as 
two  ecclesiastical  compositions  without  accom- 
paniment. He  died  at  Santander,  Sept.  28, 
1903  (obituary  in  the  Zeitschri/t  of  the  ItU, 
Mus,  Oca.  1903,  p.  224).  M. 

MONDAY,  Joseph.     See  Vowltw. 

MONDAY  POPULAR  CONCERTS.  See 
Popular  Concerts. 

MONDONVILLE,  Jean  Joseph  Cassanea 
BE,  bom  at  Narbonne,  Dec  24,  1711,  died  at 
Belleville  near  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1772,  son  of  well- 
bom  but  poor  parents.  His  taste  for  musicshowed 
itself  early,  and  he  acquired  considerable  powers 


of  execution  as  a  violinist.  Alter  tnveDiag 
for  some  time  he  settled  in  Lille,  where  he  wis 
well  received,  and  still  more  so  at  the  Conoem 
Spirituels  in  1737.  Having  achieved  saocan 
in  Paris  as  a  violinist  and  composer  of  popoUr 
chamber-music  and  organ  pieces  (for  Balb&tre), 
Mondonville  attempted  the  stage,  but  his  fint 
opera,  *Isbe'  (Academic,  April  10,  1742), 
failed.  In  1744  he  succeeded  Gorvais  as  Sor* 
intendant  de  la  Chapelle  du  Boi,  and  unds 
court  patronage  he  produced  at  the  Acad^mit 
'  Le  Camaval  du  Pamaase '  (Sept  23,  I749),u 
opera -ballet  in  three  acts,  oontaining  some 
graceful  music  When  the  contest  between  the 
partisans  of  Italian  and  French  music,  known 
as  the  Guerre  des  Bouffons,  arose  in  1752  in 
consequence  of  the  sucoess  of '  La  Serva  Padrona,' 
Mondonville,  a  prot^  of  Mmc  de  Pompadour, 
was  chosen  champion  of  the  national  school; 
and  his  opera  <Titon  et  I'Aurore'  (Jan.  9, 
1753)  owed  its  sucoess  largely  to  this  dream- 
stance.  '  Daphnis  et  Alcimadura '  (Dec  29, 
1754),  a  pastoral  in  the  Langue  d'Oc,  in  which 
he  introduced  many  Provencal  airs,  completed 
his  popularity ;  and  of  this  he  made  use  to 
procure  his  appointment  as  director  of  tfa» 
Concerts  Spirituels.  That  post  he  occupied  for 
seven  years  (1755-62),  showing  great  abilitj 
both  as  an  administrator  and  conductor,  and 
producing  at  the  Concerts  with  much  saccen 
three  short  oratorios,  *  Les  Israelites  an  Mont 
Oreb,'  *  Les  Fureurs  de  Saiil,'  and  *  Les  Titana' 
'Les  F6tes  de  Paphos'  (May  9,  1758),  oiigin- 
ally  written  for  Mme.  de  Pompadour's  priTata 
theatre,  was  the  only  opera  performed  at  tiie 
Academic  during  the  same  period.  His  last 
operas,  *Th&^'  (1767)  and  *Psych4'  (1769,» 
mere  adaptation  of  tbo  third  act  of  *  Les  Fitei 
de  Paphos '),  were  unsuccessful.  [Twelve  Motets, 
a  book  of  trios,  sonatas  for  violin  and  harpa- 
chord,  etc ,  are  mentioned  in  the  QuelUn-Lexiio'^t 
and  a  very  amusing  y^u  d' esprit  was  publisbed 
in  1760.  It  is  a  musical  setting  in  cantata- 
form  of  the  *  Privily  du  Boi  *  which  appeal* 
in  all  publications  of  the  period  ;  it  has  parts 
for  strings,  oboes,  and  horns.] 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  Mondonville  i> 
pastel  by  Latour,  formerly  in  the  possession  (^ 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas.  The  physiognomy  is 
that  of  a  man,  cunning,  patient,  and  fond  of 
money  ;  the  arch  of  the  eyebrows  indicating  s 
musician  gifted  with  melody  and  a  good 
memory.  He  holds  a  violin  in  his  hand; 
possibly  a  hint  from  the  artist  that  posterity 
would  rank  the  virtuoso  and  conductor  higher 
than  the  composer.  However  this  may  he,  his 
music  has  long  been  foi^gotten. 

His  son  (born  in  Paris,  1748,  died  there  1808) 
had  some  reputation  as  a  violinist  and  oboist  o.a 

MONFERRINA.  A  kind  of  country  dance, 
originating  in  Piedmont  The  tunes  used  iB 
Italy  and  Malta  became  fashionable  in  Englsod 
in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  »>» 
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were  employed  for  oountiy  dances.  In  this 
coantry  the  name  stood  as  'Monfrina/  'Mon- 
freda'  or  'Manfredina.'  The  favourite  tune 
with  the  title  '  Italian  MonMna ' 


^/;^|:^&ia'r^5:'|[:fr^l 


Copies  will  be  found  in  Wheatstone's  Cowniry 
DanMS  for  1810,  Companion  to  the  Ball-Boom, 
circa  1816,  and  other  collections  of  country 
dances.  F.  K. 

MONGINI,  a  tenor  well  remembered  by 
opera -goers  of  a  generation  back,  first  sang 
in  London  at  the  old  Her  Mcgesty's  Theatre 
in  1859,  and  again  about  1862.  The  best  part 
of  his  London  career,  however,  dated  from  1866, 
when  the  premature  death  of  Qiuglini  had 
left  Mapleson  without  a  leading  tenor  possessed 
of  any  great  attraction  for  the  public.  Mongini 
oonld  not  fill  Giuglini's  place,  but  he  had  a 
voice  of  extraordinary  power  and  range,  and  in 
certain  parts — Arnold  in  'William  Tell,'  Manrico 
in  'Trovatore,'  and  John  of  Leyden  in  'The 
Prophet  *  among  the  rest — he  met  with  marked 
SQCcess.  When  Gye  and  Mapleson  joined  forces 
at  Govent  Garden  in  1869,  Mongini  was  one  of 
the  leading  tenors  in  the  company,  and  he  after- 
wards sang  under  Mapleson 's  management  down 
to  1873.  Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  how- 
ever, he  lived  a  very  irregular  life,  and  in  1874 
he  died.  As  regards  sheer  vocal  power — he 
was  a  typical  tenor e  diforza — Mongini  was  the 
Tamagno  of  his  day,  but  he  had  none  of 
Tamagno's  gifts  as  an  actor.  s.  h.  p. 

MONIUSZKO,  Stanislaus,  bom  May  5, 
1820,  in  the  department  of  Minsk  in  Lithuania, 
received  his  first  musical  education  from  the 
OTf^nist  Aug.  Freyer  and  went  to  Berlin  in 
1837,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rungenhagen 
for  two  years.  He  settled  down  at  Wilna  as  a 
teacher  and  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  John, 
and  in  1846  his  first  opera,  '  Halka,'  was  given 
at  Warsaw.  In  1858  he  became  capellmeister 
at  the  opera  in  Warsaw,  and  afterwards  professor 
at  the  Conservatorium.  Among  his  operas 
and  dramatic  pieces  (of  which  Riemann  enumer- 
ates fourteen,  with  three  ballets)  the  most 
noteworthy  are  *Die  Griifin,*  and  *Der  Paria,' 
the  latter  produced  in  1869.  He  wrote  five 
masses,  church  music,  cantatas,  and  choral 
music,  an  overture  '  Bajka,'  music  to  '  Hamlet  * 
and  *The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,'  and  many 
aongs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  besides  an  instruc- 
tion book  in  Harmony  in  Polish.  One  of  his 
best  songs,  'liC  Cosaque,'  enjoyed  great  popu- 


larity for  many  years.  He  died  at  Warsaw, 
June  4,  1872 ;  twenty  years  afterwards  a 
branch  of  the  Warsaw  Musical  Society  was 
founded  with  the  special  object  of  publishing 
his  MS.  works  and  founding  a  museum  in  his 
honour.     (Riemann's  Lexikon.)  M. 

MONK,  Edwin  George,  Mus.D.,  bom  at 
Frome,  Somerset,  Dec.  13,  1819,  was  initiated 
in  music  by  his  father,  an  amateur.  He  studied 
pianoforte  playing  at  Bath  under  Henry  Field, 
and  organ  playing  under  George  Field.  He 
then  went  to  London  and  learned  choral  singing 
in  Hullah's  classes,  and  solo  singing  from  Henry 
Phillips.  After  holding  several  appointments 
as  organist  in  his  native  county  he  went  to 
Ireland  in  1844,  and  became  organist  and 
music -master  of  the  newly -formed  College  of 
St  Columba  [at  Stackallan,  near  Navan,  County 
Meath,  afterwards  transferred  to  Rathfamham, 
County  Dublin ;  he  remained  there  till  1 846,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Collins,  w.  h.  o.  f.] 
About  the  same  time  he  commenced  the  study 
of  harmony  and  composition  under  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren,  whose  valuable  teaching  he  enjoyed  for 
several  years.  In  1847  he  settled  in  Oxford, 
and  was  concerned  in  the  formation  of  'The 
University  Motett  and  Madrigal  Society.'  In 
1848  he  obtained  the  appointments  of  lay 
precentor,  organist,  and  music -master  at  the 
new  College  of  St.  Peter,  Radley,  and  graduated 
as  Mus.B.  at  Oxford.  In  1866  he  proceeded 
Mus.D.,  his  exercise  being  a  selection  from 
Gray's  ode,  *The  Bard,'  which  he  published  in 
the  same  year  in  vocal  score.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  successor  to  Dr.  Camidge  as  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  York  Cathedral.  [He 
resigned  in  1883,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J. 
Kaylor.  He  died  at  Radley,  near  Oxford,  Jan. 
8,  1900.]  He  published  a  service,  several 
anthems,  a  'Yeni  Creator  Spiritus,'  and  other 
pieces,  and  various  secular  compositions,  and 
edited  The  Anglican  Chant  Book  and  T?ie 
Anglican  Choral  Service  Book,  also,  with  the 
Rev.  R.  Corbet  Singleton,  The  Anglican  Hymn 
jBoofcand,  with  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  The  Psalter 
and  Canticles  pointed  for  chanting  (two  series), 
and  Anglican  Psalter  Chants^  He  was  the 
compiler  of  the  libretti  of  Macfarren's  oratorios, 

*  St.  John  the  Baptist,'  *  The  Resurrection,*  and 

*  Joseph. '  [He  was  a  student  of  astronomy,  and 
became  a  F.R.A.S.  in  1871.]  w.  h.  h. 

MONK,  William  Henry  (no  relation  to  the 
preceding),  was  bom  in  London,  March  16, 1823. 
He  studied  under  Thomas  Adams,  J.  A.  Hamil- 
ton, and  G.  A.  Griesbach.  After  filling  the  ofiice 
of  organist  at  Eaton  Chapel,  Pimlico ;  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Albemarle  Street;  andPortman 
Chapel,  St.  Marylebone,  he  was  appointed  in 
1847  director  of  the  choir  in  King's  College, 
London,  and  in  1849  organist.  In  1874,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Hullah,  he  became  Professor 
of  Yocal  Music  in  the  College.  He  was  early 
associated  with  Hullah  in  his  great  work  of 
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popular  musical  edaoation.  In  1851  he  became 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  organist  of  8t 
Matthias,  Stoke  Newington,  where  a  roluntary 
choir,  under  his  direction,  for  many  yean 
sustained  a  daily  choral  serrice.  He  deliyered 
lectureson  music  atthe  London  Institution(1850 
to  1879)  ;  the  PhQosophical  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  Royal  Institution,  Manchester. 
He  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music,  1876,  and  in  Bedford 
College,  London,  1878.  He  was  musical  editor 
of  The  Pariah  Choir  after  the  fortieth  number, 
and  one  of  the  musical  editors  of  Eymns  AncierU 
and  Modem.  He  edited  many  other  works  of  a 
similar  character,  including  some  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  made  various  contributions  to 
many  of  the  modem  Hymnals.  [He  died  in 
London,  March  1,  1889.J  w.  H.  H. 

MONOCHORD  (from  the  Greek  Mor6xop«or 
and  the  Latin  *  Monochordon '),  a  single  vibrat- 
ing string,  which,  being  subdivided  in  simple 
mathematical  ratios,  gives  the  main  notes  of 
the  scale  which  underlie  all  musical  theory. 
This  scientific  basis  of  music  has  been  known 
from  very  early  times.  It  is  especially  connected 
with  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  the  great  Greek  of 
the  6th  century  ac.  He  very  possibly  obtained 
his  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Egyptian  priests, 
and  he  certainly  handed  on  to  a  Greek  school  of 
his  own  a  developed  musical  or  rather  acoustical 
theory,  on  which  all  subsequent  theory  has  been 
based.  The  earliest  frdl  statement  of  it  is  in  the 
treatise  of  Euclid  (<^  800  B.C.),  called  'Sectio 
Canonis,'  the  precursor  of  a  large  number  of  such 
treatises  extending  into  the  Latin  Middle  Ages. 

The  first  interval  to  be  established  is  the 
octave,  which  is  sounded  by  ^  the  vibrating 
string ;  the  fifth  will  similarly  be  given  by  f 
of  the  string  and  the  fourth  by  |  of  it.  A 
tone  is  the  difference  between  the  fourth  and 
the  fifth,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  by  the 
fraction  f .  Thus  the  whole  skeleton  of  the 
scales  is  arrived  at.  The  Greeks  subdivided  the 
fourth  in  three  different  ways :  (1)  into  a  tone, 
a  tone,  and  a  semitone  :  or  else  (2)  into  a  semi- 
tone, a  semitone,  and  a  sesquitone :  or  else  (3) 
into  a  quarter-tone,  a  quarter-tone  and  a  ditone, 
these  three  methods  give  the  three  genera  of 
scale  called  respectively  diatonic,  chromatic,  and 
enharmonic.  ^     (See  Greek  Music.  ) 

The  first  of  the  three  is  the  one  that  has 

been  perpetuated  in  modem  Western  music,  and 

therefore  is  the  only  one  that  need  be  taken 

into  account  here.     The  immediate  result  of  it 

was  an  Octave-System  made  up  thus : — 

Nete  {vnm  or  wanj,  lit.  *  loweef),  our  highest 

note. 


Paranete  (irapanfni, 
Trite  (rpirri, 


te.  'next  to  Nete'). 
i.e.  'third itrlng*). 
{.e.  'nexttoMeae'). 


MflseOii«%  {.e. 'middle  ■txinc'V 

r 

LichMios  (Aix«Wf»  i-e* '  toreAnger  starinf  > 

Puhypato  {m^vw4,m,       i-t. '  n«xt  to  BjV^y 
Hypate (^wAr^  i.*  'U^iert'), «» tow! 

The  terminology  is  taken  from  the  Citfaancr 
Lyre.  The  interval  from  Nete  to  Hypste  ii 
that  of  an  octave ;  from  Parameae  to  Hypiii 
is  a  fifth  or  pentachord  ;  fix)m  Nete  to  PannMH 
or  from  Mese  to  Hypate  is  a  fourth  or  tetncbod. 
These  four  notes  are '  stable, '«.e.  of  fixed  positien, 
whether  the  scale  be  diatonic,  enharmonifi,  or 
chromatic ;  but  the  inner  notes  of  the  tetrachord 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  scab. 
On  the  left-hand  side  the  intenrala  of  tike 
diatonic  scale  are  indicated  by  the  initials  T 
and  S ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  tw 
tetrachords  are  exactiy  alike  in  the  arrangBmnt 
of  their  intervals,  each  being  represented  by  tiw 
formula  STT  ascending.  This  octaTe,  therefow, 
consists  of  two  simikr  tetrachords  aepantad 
from  one  another  by  a  tone,  and  therefore  ctM 
in  technical  language  'di^unct.' 

As  the  range  of  musical  instruments  and  « 
musical  ideals  became  more  extended  this  ooD' 
oeption  of  the  scale  was  widened.  In  the  extttt 
writings  of  Aristoxenus  (4  th  cent.  B.a)  then 
is  littie  trace  of  any  more  extended  scale  thai 
this  of  one  octave  ;  but  at  least  by  the  time  of 
Euclid  (c  800  B.O.)  the  stuidard  scale  w 
regarded  as  consisting  of  two  octaves.  A  tetit* 
chord  was  added  both  above  and  below  the  twin 
tetrachords  of  the  original  octave,  and  then, 
in  order  to  complete  tiie  range  of  two  octav* 
an  additional  note  was  added  below.  The  resoU 
was  the  Double  Octave-System,  consisting  of  the 
following  series  of  notes,  and  known  thencef<ff- 
ward  as  the  *  Perfect  System '  ((r^m|/ia  rAew')!-" 


Nete  HTperbolaion  (v^ 
I T  ^oAau0v) 

Paranete  Hyperbolaion  (i 

Trite  Hyperbolaion  (rptTif  vm^ 

Nete  IHezeugmenon  (v^  <i«- 


VT  ^avyiitfw 

lielnezei 


r) 


Parsmese  (napa^4<nif 
>  Thara  are  torthar  saMlatlaa  of  subdiTlaioii  which  mmj  hara  ba 
totfc  iiBiiotload. 


Paranete  Diezeugmenon  ^ropor 
Trite  Diezeugmenon  (rpcTii  &«• 

Panmeee  (vopofteoii) 
T 

Me8e<yU(n}) 
T 

Lichanoa  Meson  (X(x<^>^  M' 
T  <n»v) 

ParhyiMtte    Meson    (ropvirany 
S  fiiawp) 

Hypate  Meson  (vtran}  lUvmv) 
T 

Lichanos    Hypaton    (Xtxai^ 
T  wratvtv) 

Parhypate  Hynaton  {vaptnnrti 
8  vwaTui") 

Hypate    Hypaton    (vv^tii 

-  r) 


l^tncbori 
HyperbdtaiflB. 


Tetrachocd 
Dieceagmeaoa 


Tetrschori 
MeiOD. 


Tetrachonl 
Hypston- 


Proslambanomenoa  (vpovAofi,* 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  this  nomenclatore » 
only  the  extension  of  the  preceding.    There 
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are  only  three  new  termB :  the  tetnchord  added 
above  is  oalled  Hyperbolaion  (inreppohalwp)  ad- 
ditional ;  the  upper  tetrachord  of  the  two  origi- 
nal ones  18  called  Diezengmenon  (dte^cvy/A^rdw) 
diqnnot ;  the  note  added  to  complete  tiie  two 
ootaves  is  oalled  proelambanomenoe  (ir/>o<rXa/u- 
^ev^fterof)  additional.  This  enlargement  of  the 
scale  grew  up  during  the  course  of  the  4th 
centniy  B.a  Its  earliest  extant  exposition  is 
in  the  treatise  of  Euclid  already  mentioned,  but 
probably  its  growth  was  graduaL  It  will  be 
obaerred  that  each  of  the  two  new  tetrachords 
is  more  closely  attached  to  its  neighbour  than 
were  the  two  original  tetrachords  ;  each  pair  is 
in  technical  language  not  di^unct  but  'coigunct' 
(jrvnififjuhu^),  because  the  two  meet  and  share 
one  note  in  common. 

This  conjunction  of  tetrachords  was  not  a 
new  thing,  for  there  had  long  been  in  existence, 
side  by  side  with  the  ootare,  a  Heptachord 
consiBting  of  two  conjunct  tetrachords  which 
met  in  the  note  Mese.  The  full  Oreek  system 
therefore  was  not  complete  without  a  tetrachord 
conjunct  having  Mese  as  its  base.  This  formed 
an  alternative  to  the  intervals  and  notes  of  the 
IBstrschord  Diezeugmenon ;  and  thus  a  tetra- 
chord called  Synemmenon  (vwrififUvw)  found 
a  place  alongside  and  parallel  to  it.  The  middle 
of  the  scale  thus  offered  two  alternatives,  thus: 

inuanete  Diexeogmenon.  Nete  Synemmenon. 
|T  T 

Trite  Diesengmenon.         Faisnete  Synemmenon. 

Trite  Synemmenon. 
B 
Meae. 

Thus,  by  a  combination  of  these  two, — known 
as  the  Greater  Perfect  System  and  the  Lesser 
Perfect  System,— there  was  reached  the  full  de- 
▼elopment  in  the  Perfect  Unmodulating  System 
4r6mffia  rAetor  dfurdfioXwt  which  consisted  of  a 
jiair  of  octaves  corresponding,  so  far  as  notes 
-went,  with  the  modem  minor  scale  without 
accidentals,  but  with  the  possibility  that  the 
note  above  the  middle  note  of  the  series  could 
l>e  flattened  by  a  semitone. 

This  series  had  no  particular  pitch  of  its 
own  ;  in  other  words  these  Oreek  names  corre- 
spond with  the  modem  terms  Tonic,  Supertonic, 
Hediant,  etc,  not  with  the  names  that  denote  a 
definite  pitch.  They  were,  therefore,  applicable 
to  any  pitch.  The  early  notions  of  pitch  among 
the  Greeks  were  denoted  by  tribal  names, — 
Dorian,  Locrian,  Lydian,  etc.,  which  in  them- 
selves were  necessarily  somewhat  indeterminate. 
(See  Modes.)  Such  methods,  though  for  the 
moment  they  might  satisfy  the  theorists,  were 
necessarily  insufficient  as  a  working  notation  for 
practical  musicians.  An  alphabetical  system  of 
notation  was,  therefore,  devised  by  them  for  their 
use  in  early  days.  This  policy  was  begun  by 
the  instramentalists  who  assigned  fifteen  letters 
of  a  Oreek  archaic  alphabet  to  the  fifteen  degrees 


of  the  Perfect  System.  These  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  diatonic  form,  but  by 
modifications  in  form  and  in  position  the  same 
set  of  Symbols  was  made  to  serve  also  for 
the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  forms.  The 
highest  note  of  the  series  was  called  cUpfui ;  beta 
stood  for  the  fourth  below  and  ffmnma  for  its 
octave,  delta  for  the  sixth  below  and  epnUm 
for  its  octave,  and  thus  the  series  went  on,  each 
pair  of  letters  signifying  two  notes  an  octave 
apart  (See  Orsek  Music.)  The  antiquity  of 
the  system  is  shown  not  merely  by  tiie  em- 
ployment of  the  digamma,  but  also  by  the 
ardiaic  form  of  other  letters  and  by  the  use  of 
a  second  form  of  lambda,  the  second  of  which  is 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  tiie  alphabet  of  Argos. 
The  strange  method  of  arrangement  is  probably 
to  be  explained  as  due  to  the  technique  of  the 
instraments  (see  the  table,  pp.  246-247). 

This  system  was  sufficient  not  only  to  provide 
a  short  notation  for  each  note  of  the  Perfect 
System,  but  also  (with  the  help  of  some  modi- 
fications to  express  the  chromatic  semitones)  to 
provide  for  the  old  Octave  Scale  to  be  pitched 
at  each  of  the  thirteen  pitches  which  the  teach- 
ing of  Aristoxenus  showed  to  be  required,  cor- 
responding with  the  thirteen  semitones  of  the 
diatonic  octave.  (See  Modes.)  When  the  neo- 
Aristoxenean  teaching  demanded  fifteen  pitches 
instead  of  thirteen,  the  series  was  insufficient, 
and  had  to  borrow  from  elsewhere,  as  will  be 
seen  shortly. 

Meanwhile  the  singers  had  devised  their  own 
method  of  notation,  a  simpler  one  and  more 
modem.  They  reckoned  up  all  the  notes  that 
they  would  use  whether  in  the  diatonic,  the 
chromatic,  or  the  enharmonic  form,  gave  alpha 
to  the  highest  note,  and  the  succeeding  letters 
to  the  succeeding  notes.  No  digamma  or  other 
archaic  form  was  used  ;  all  the  notes  of  the 
alphabet  down  to  phi  were  required  for  the 
higher  octave,  owing  to  the  number  of  the  trae 
chromatic,  enharmonic,  and  diatonic  subdivisions 
of  the  octave.  The  lower  octave  then  followed 
suit,  beginning  with  the  chi,  psi,  and  omega 
that  were  left  over  and  then  starting  a  fi-esh 
alphabet  with  slightly  modified  letter-symbols, 
which  in  turn  had  reached  to  phi  by  the  time 
that  the  lowest  note  was  reached.  This  nota- 
tion, like  the  other,  was  sufficient  to  represent 
the  octave  at  the  thirteen  Aristoxenean  pitches. 
To  provide  for  the  set  of  fifteen  the  vocalists 
extended  their  notation  upwards,  and  adopted 
notes  above  their  original  alpha,  denoting  tiiem 
by  the  letters  of  the  fag  end  of  an  alphabet 
£rom  tau  to  omega. 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  tins  point  in  the 
evolution  that  the  two  systems  of  notation — that 
of  the  vocalists  and  that  of  the  instramentalists 
— were  for  the  first  time  confronted  with  one 
another.  At  once  a  discrepancy  was  seen  to  exist 
between  them  in  point  of  pitch  ;  for  the  alpha 
of  the  instramentalist  was  a  minor  third  abovs 
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the  cdpka,  of  the  Yocalist.  As,  howeyer,  the 
Tocalist  had  adopted  the  notes  just  mentioned 
above  his  original  aXpha^  he  had  something  to 
equate  with  the  instrumentalist's  aljhay  and 
thus  the  two  were  easily  brought  into  line,  so 
far  as  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  was  conoemed. 
At  the  lower  end  the  discrepancy  was  more 
marked,  because  the  instrumentalist  had  not  yet 
extended  his  notation  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  neo-Aristozenean  fifteen  pitches. 
He  was  able,  however,  to  do  this  very  simply  by 
adding  to  the  lower  end  of  his  scale  the  lower 
notes  of  the  vocalist's  scale  that  overlapfied  his. 
Thus  the  two  methods  of  notation  were  made 
to  conform  to  one  another.  No  further  devices 
were  required,  except  that  when  it  was  desired 
to  note  the  Double-octave  of  the  Perfect  System, 
and  not  merely  the  old  Single -octave,  at  the 
different  pitches,  the  additional  notes  that 
this  change  entailed  were  added  above,  and  the 
notation  of  the  lower  octave  was  repeated  (with 
a  distinguishing  dash)  alike  in  both  the  systems 
of  notation. 

Thenceforward  the  two  systems  prevailed 
side  by  side  ;  each  note  was  represented  by  two 
signs,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  Greek 
notation  is  known  to  us.  The  full  description 
of  it  is  only  found  in  writers  of  the  Christian 
era  such  as  Gaudentius  and  Alypius  ;  but  it  is 
dear  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  such 
history  as  that  which  has  been  reconstructed 
here  must  lie  behind  it. 

The  Perfect  System  and  its  notation  are  of 
importance  because  they  pass  from  Greek  music 
through  Greco- Latin  music  into  the  music  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  their  effect  still  remains  in 
modem  musia  The  further  history  as  regards 
the  theory  of  music  is  traced  in  the  article 
MoDBfl,  but  the  question  of  pitch  must  be  dealt 
with  here.  Though  the  Perfect  System  could 
be  set  at  any  pitch,  it  was  natural  to  look  upon 
some  one  particular  pitch  as  the  normal  one,  and 
upon  others  as  transpositions.  The  Lydian 
pitch  was  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and  conse- 
quently the  symbol  H- ,  which  represented  Pros- 
iambanomenos  at  the  Lydian  pitch,  is  constantly 
found  as  the  normal  equivalent  of  Proslambano- 
menos,  the  F  {gamma)  a  note  higher  as  the 
equivalent  of  Hypate  Hypaton,  and  so  on,  the 
notation  being  the  instrumental  one.  The 
reason  for  this  convention  is  not  clear  ;  certainly 
it  was  settled  without  reference  to  the  origin  of 
either  of  the  systems  of  notation,  for  each  of 
these  presupposes  a  different  pitch  as  the  normal 
one,  as  its  use  of  the  letter  alfiha  shows.  If 
the  ancient  and  modem  notations  are  to  be 
compared  it  is  evident  that  the  normal  pitch 
at  which  the  Perfect  System  can  most  naturally 
be  set  is  from  al  to  A,  for  its  intervals  are 
those  of  our  minor  scale,  or  else  from  dd  to 
D  when  the  &b  is  used  instead  of  &t}.  To  bring 
the  old  Greek  instrumental  notation  into  line 
with  modern  notation  it  is  therefore  natural  to 


take  the  modem  aa  as  the  equivalent  of  d» 
highest  note  of  the  old  instrumental  ^sten, 
(which  was  its  starting-point,  and  was  in  fact 
called  alpha).  The  starting-point  of  the  old 
vocal  system  will  then  have  Ft  as  its  moden 
equivalent ;  while  the  Lydian  pitch,  which  mi 
adopted  as  the  normal  pitch  of  the  Perfect  System, 
will  be  represented  by  the  range  from  dd  to  D. 
And  the  whole  range  covered  by  the  Perfect 
System  in  all  its  possible  pitches  will  be  fram 
gg  (the  top  note  of  the  Hyperlydian  pitch)  to 
FF,  the  bottom  note  of  the  Hypodorian  pitrL 
Within  these  extreme  limits  lies  the  whole  of 
ancient  and  mediieval  music. 

The  Perfect  System,  with  its  double  Greek 
notation,  appears  in  the  early  Latin  writers  soch 
as  the  oelebrated  Roman  philosopher  Boethin 
(470-524),  and  through  him  it  reappears  in  the 
Latin  writers  on  music  in  the  9th  century.  Tj» 
Lydian  pitch  still  continued  to  be  for  BoethhH 
and  his  followers  the  normal  pitch  ;  and  thss 
the  description  of  the  Perfect  System  in 
Hucbald's  treatise  2)e  harmonica  irutiMio»i 
(e.  900)  is  accompanied  by  the  ancient  sigu 
derived  from  the  primitive  Greek  alphabet,  but 
in  a  yet  more  degraded  form,  and  with  letton 
drawn  from  the  vocalist's  system  of  alphabetictl 
notation  substituted  where  the  instrnmentalist'i 
symbol  was  too  uncouth  to  be  easily  reproduced 
(see  below). 

This  fusion  of  the  two  Greek  alphabetical 
methods  of  noting  the  Perfect  System,  called 
Dasian  Notation,  did  not  last  long.  L^ter 
writers  are  content  to  describe  the  Greek  scale 
without  the  Greek  notation,  and  with  a  new 
Western  alphabetical  system  in  its  stead.  The 
two  tables  following  will  make  all  dear. 

Table  of  Greek  Notation  for  evebt 

Semitone. 
(Compare  the  Tables,  VoL  ii  pp.  226.22«.) 

ZMaTRUIIISTAL 
MODWUr.  VOCAL  NOTATION. 

-a   (altered  Phi) 
<   (turned  Upailon) 
H   (turned  Tbu) 
^    (double  Sigma) 

(Inverted  Rho) 

(Inverted  Pi) 

(altered  Omlcron) 


FF 

Q&>  < 

FFJ  H 

00  s 

G0|}  (u 
A  9 


B^   \   /Mil   (double  Xi) 
A|M    M 


W 

V 


(inverted  Nn) 
Onverted  M u) 
(Inverted  Lambda) 
(?  Kappa) 
(turned  Iota) 


E 


(turned  half  TheU)    U 


B 
C=Bt 

[B=Cb]    ... 
G  - 

D7      \    /(D 

cj    /  \n 
^  Z 

E^      \    f  r  (altered  Bpelloni) 
I>t      /   \  Y  (altered  DelU) 
E  T   (turned  Oamma) 

F  =  Et        P    (altered  BeU) 
[Ftr=E]    ...    (r  altered  Alpha) 

t  Not  tmUj  DiflMuna  thoagh  oUlsd  aou 


(altered  Eta) 
(altered  ZeU) 


a 

H 
J. 

r 


NOTATIOV. 


boiToirri 
fVointhe 
ToeaL 


fonM0f& 


ancient  t» 


formf  ofB. 

f  onus  of 
AigiveA. 

.fonasofr. 
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P 
Gb 

? 


}{ 

} 

} 


bb 

b 

o 

4     / 


VOCAL  HOTATIOH. 

n 

X 

Y 

T 
C 
P 

n 
o 


}{ 


S  } 

8l     / 


bbb 
bb 


}{ 


M 
A 
K 

I 

e 

H 

Z 
E 

r 

B 
U 


CNn) 


(TIMU) 


(invarted  Omega) 
(inverted  Fsi) 
(altered  Cbl) 
(turned  Phi) 
(inverted  Upsilon) 
(Inverted  Tku) 


nmntrMioiTAL 

NOTATION. 

F 
b. 

I 

A 

<' 
V 

> 

c 
u 

fi 

/ 

\ 
z' 


forma  of  M. 


forma  of  F. 


Ibrma  of  e. 


.fonna  of  K. 


.forma  of  A. 


fonnaof  A. 


.forma  of  B. 


acute  accent, 
grave  accent. 


etc 


etc  etc 

and  other  higher  notea 

with    aigna  deriv«Mi 

firora  an  octave  below. 


fonnaof  A. 


eta 


Table  of  Gbbgo-Latin  Notation. 

The   Dasian  Notation  of  Hacbald  derived 
from  the  Greek  mns  thne : — 
(late.)  [V]  Nete  hvperbolaion. 

TT     Panmete  hyperbolaion. 

-.[Yl  Trite  hyperbolaion. 

^^^J)  }  N     Nete  diereugmenon. 

[O]  Faranete  diezeugmenon. 


[E]  Trite  diexengmenon. 
t:    Farameac 

[H  Hese. 

[IC]  Liclianoa  meaon. 

[P]  Parhypate  meaon. 

C  Hvpate  meson. 

,)  F  Licnanos  hvpaton. 

[B]  Parhypate  by  paton. 

,)  r  Hypate  bypaton. 

h  Proalambanomenoa. 


O  Nete  ayn- 
nemmenon* 

[E]  Paranete 
aynemmenon. 

[e]  Trite  ay- 
nemmenon. 

[I]  Meac 


The  lower  notes  are,  as  was  then  usual,  placed 
below  and  the  upper  ones  above  ;  and  this  table 
reads  in  the  inverse  order  to  the  preceding  one. 
Proslambanomenoe  here  is  tlie  equivalent  of  D 
there. 

The  signs  which  are  bracketed  are  those  taken 
from  the  Vocal  Notation.  Compare  the  Lydian 
Table  (given  in  vol.  ii.  p.  227)  from  which 
Huobald  took  his  signs. 

[See  also  A.  J.  Hipkins's  7>oriam  cmd  Phrygian, 
fivm  a  Ncn-Hamufnic  Point  of  View,     1902.] 


MONOCOBDO  (Ital.),  MONOOORDE  (Fr.). 
An  indication  which  instructs  a  player  of  a 
stringed  instrument  to  execute  a  given  passage 
or  whole  piece  on  one  string.  This  excellent 
effect  originated  with  Paganini  (9. v.).  Having 
played  his  '  Love  Scene '  which  he  had  written 
tor  the  G  and  £  strings,  before  the  Court  at 
Lucca  with  great  success,  he  was  asked  if  he 
could  not  execute  something  on  one  string  only. 
The  idea  immediately  caught  his  fancy,  and  he 
set  to  work  and  composed  his  Sonata  *■  Napoleon ' 
for  the  G  string.  This  he  perfoimed  before  the 
Court  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  birthday, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Princess  of  Piombo, 
Napoleon's  favourite  sister,  and  other  royalties, 
and  the  success  of  this  composition  led  to  many 
others  of  a  similar  character.  o.  r. 

MONODIA.  (From theGr.  iiAptn,  *8ingle,'and 
4^,  'a  song.')  A  term  applied  by  modem 
critics  to  music  written  in  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  Homophonic  Style ;  that  is  to  say, 
music  in  which  the  melody  is  confined  to  a 
single  part,  instead  of  being  equally  distributed 
between  all  the  voices  employed,  as  in  the 
Polyphonic  Schools. 

The  rise  of  the  Homophonic  School  was 
extraordinarily  rapid.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Palestrina,  in  the  year  1594,  it  sprang  suddenly 
into  notice ;  and,  without  having  previously 
passed  through  any  of  the  usual  stages  of  gradual 
development,  at  once  began  to  exercise  an 
irresistible  influence  upon  the  piogress  of  art 

Giov.  Battista  Doni  tells  us  that  at  the 
celebrated  riuniona  which  took  place  in  Florence 
about  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  at  the 
house  of  Sig.  Giov.  Bardi  de'  Conti  di  Yemio, 
'  Yincenzo  Galilei  was  the  first  who  composed 
songs  for  a  single  voice '  ;  and  that  Giulio 
Oaccini  (detto  Romano),  *in  imitation  of  Galilei, 
but  in  a  more  beautiful  and  pleasing  style,  set 
many  canzonets  and  sonnets  written  by  excellent 
poets,'  and  sang  them  *  to  a  single  instrument, 
which  was  generally  the  theorbo,  or  large  lute, 
played  by  Bardilla.'  *  [See  Caccini,  Giulio.] 
The  success  of  these  early  efforts  was  so  en- 
couraging that  the  inventors  of  the  Opera  and 
the  Oratorio  were  content  to  write  the  whole  of 
their  recitatives,  and  even  the  rudimentary  arias 
with  which  they  were  interspersed,  with  no 
richer  accompaniment  than  that  of  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  figured  bass,  in  which  we  soon 
find  indications  of  the  unprepared  discords 
first  introduced  by  Montevenle.  The  use  of 
these  discords  inevitably  led  to  the  repudiation 
of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  modes  in  favour  of 
the  modem  major  and  minor  scales,  and  these 
scales  once  established,  the  new  system  was 
complete.  No  doubt  unisonous  vocal  music 
with  little  or  no  accompaniment  had  been 
heard  in  the  Canzonetta,  Villanella,  and  other 
forms  of  national  melody,  ages  and  ages  before 
the  birth  of  Galilei ;  and  that  the  recognition 
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of  what  we  now  call  the  *  Leading  Note '  as  an 
essential  element  of  melody  was  no  new  thing, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Zarlino, 
who,  writing  in  1558,  says  '  even  Nature  herself 
has  provided  for  these  things ;  for  not  only 
those  skilled  in  music,  but  also  the  CmUadinij 
who  sing  without  any  art  at  all,  proceed  by  the 
interval  of  the  semitone ' — i,e.  in  forming  their 
doses.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  popular  practice,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Polyphonic  Style  alone  had  hitherto  been  taught 
in  the  Schools.  We  must  understand  there- 
fore that  those  who  met  at  the  house  of  Bardi, 
though  undoubtedly  the  first  to  introduce  this 
simple  music  to  real  lovers  of  art,  were  not  its 
actual  inventors.  The  latent  germs  of  the 
Monodic  Style  must  have  been  present  wherever 
national  melody  existed. 

The  following  example  from  Caccini's  '  Nuove 
Musiche '  (Yenezia,  1602)  will  show  the  kind 
of  effect  contemplated  by  the  Count  of  Vemio's 
enthusiastic  disciples.  We  need  scarcely  say 
that  the  figure  14,  under  the  last  D,  in  the  last 
bar  but  one,  indicates  a  Dominant  Seventh ; 
but  before  this  Canzonetta  was  published, 
Monteverde  had  already  printed  his  Fifth  Book 
of  Madrigals ;  he  would  not,  therefore,  be 
robbed  of  any  portion  of  the  credit  universally 
accorded  to  him,  even  if  it  could  be  proved — 
which  it  cannot — that  the  discord  in  this 
instance  was  not  intended  to  appear  as  a 
passing-note.  The  seventh  on  the  £,  in  the 
third  bar,  is,  of  course,  a  suspension,  vrritten 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  ancient 
counterpoint.     [See  Montevxrds,  Glaudio.] 


Poor  as  this  seems,  when  compared  with  the 
delightful  madrigals  it  was  intended  to  supplant, 


it  nevertheless  already  shows  traces  of  a  new 
element,  destined  to  work  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  revolutions  known  in  the  history  of 
art.  In  exchange  for  the  contrapimtal  glories 
of  the  Idth  century,  the  composers  of  the 
17th  offered  the  graces  of  symmetrical  fonn, 
till  then  unknown.  The  idea  was  not  thnmn 
away  upon  their  successors.  Before  very  long, 
symmetrical  form  was  cultivated  in  aseoeiatiQD 
with  a  new  system,  not  of  counterpoint,  as  it 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called,  bat  of  part- 
writing,  based  upon  the  principles  of  modem 
harmony,  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  instrumental  music ;  and  thus 
to  such  slight  indications  of  regular  phrasing, 
reiterated  figure,  and  prearran^d  plan,  as  are 
shown  in  Caccini's  unpretending  little  aria,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  germ  of  much  that  delights  ui 
in  the  grandest  creations  of  modem  genius*  [See 
Form,  Harmokt,  Opera,  Oratorio.]    w.  &  x. 

MONOTONE  (from  /i^ot,  *  single,'  and  rdroj, 
a  '  note,'  or  '  tone ').  Prayers,  Psalms,  Lessons, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Divine  Office,  wheo 
declaimed  on  a  single  note,  are  said  to  be 
monotoned,  or  recited  in  Monotone.  It  is  only 
when  ornamented  with  the  traditional  inflectioiis 
proper  to  certain  parts  of  the  service,  that  they 
can  be  consistently  described  as  sung.  [See 
Inflexion.] 

The  use  of  Monotonic  Recitation  is  of  extreme 
antiquity,  and  was  probably  suggested,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  an  expedient  for  throwing  the 
voice  to  greater  distances  than  it  could  be  made 
to  reach  by  ordinary  means.  w.  8.  B. 

MONPOU,  FRAN9018  Louis  Hippolttb,  bom 
in  Paris,  Jan.  1 2, 1 804 ;  at  five  became  a  chorister 
at  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois,  and  at  nine  was 
transferred  to  Notre  Dame.  In  1 8 1 7  he  entered 
as  a  pupil  in  the  school  founded  by  Choron, 
which  he  left  in  1819  to  be  the  oiganist  at  the 
Cathedral  at  Tours.  For  this  post  he  proved 
unfit,  and  soon  returned  to  Choron,  who  was 
extremely  fond  of  him,  and  made  him,  although 
a  bad  reader  and  a  poor  pianist,  his  aocom- 
pagnateur  (or  assistant)  at  his  Institution  de 
Musique  religieuse.  Here  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  works  of  ancient  and  modern 
composers  of  all  schools,  while  taking  lessons  in 
harmony  at  the  same  time  from  Porta,  Ghelard, 
and  F^tis  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  these  advan- 
tages he  showed  little  real  aptitude  for  music, 
and  seemed  destined  to  remain  in  obscurity. 
He  was  organist  successively  at  St.  Nicolas  des 
Champs,  St  Thomas  d'Aquin,  and  the  Sorbonne, 
and  sacred  music  appetu^  to  be  his  special 
vocation  until  1828,  when  he  published  a  pretty 
nocturne  for  three  voices  to  B^ranger*s  song, 
'Si  j'^tais  petit  oiseau.'  He  was  now  taken 
up  by  the  poets  of  the  romantic  school,  and 
became  their  musical  interpreter,  publishing  in 
rapid  succession  romances  and  ballads  to  words 
chiefly  by  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Victor  Hugik 
The  harmony  of  these  songs  ia  incorrect,  tb« 
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Aytbin  rude  and  halting,  and  the  arrangement 
wretched,  bat  the  general  effect  is  bold  and 
atriking,  and  they  contain  mnch  original  melody. 
Backed    as  the  composer  was  by  influential 
Mends,  these  qualities  were  sufficient  to  attract 
public  attention  and  ensure  success.   But  though 
he  was  the  oracle  of  the  romanticists,  Monpou 
found  himself  after  the  close  of  Choron's  school 
without  regular  employment,  and  being  amarried 
man  found  it  necessary  to  have  some  certain 
means  of  support.     The  stage  seemed  to  offer 
the  best  chance  of  fortune,  and  though  entirely 
unpractised  in  instrumentation,  he  unhesitat- 
ingly came  forward  as  a  composer  of  operas. 
Within  a  few  years  he  produced  'Les  deux 
Beines'  (Aug.  6, 1835)  ;  <Le  Luthier  de  Yienne' 
(June  80, 1836);  '  Piquillo,'  three  acts  (Oct.  31, 
1837) ;  •  Un  Conte  d' Autrefois'  (Feb.  20, 1838)  ; 
'Perugina'  (Dec.   20,   1838);   *Le  Planteur,' 
two  acts  (March  1, 1839)  ;  *La  chaste  Suzanne,' 
four  acts  (Dec    27,   1839);  and   'La  Reine 
Jeanne/  three  acts  (Oct   12,  1840).      These 
operas  bear  evident  traces  of  the  self-suffioient 
and  ignorant  composer  of  romances,  the  sloYcnly 
and  incorrect  musician,  and  the  poor  instru- 
mentalist  which  we  know  Monpou   to  have 
been ;  but  quite  as  apparent  are  melody,  dramatic 
fire,  and  instinct,  and  a  certain  happy  knack. 
His  progress  was  undeniable,  but  he  never  be- 
came a  really  good  musician.     Unfortunately  he 
overworked  himself,  and  the  effort*  to  produce 
with  greater  rapidity  than  his  powers  would 
justify,  resulted  in  lus  premature  death.     Being 
seriously  iU  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris,  but 
he  became  worse,  and  died  at  Orleans,  Aug.  10, 
1841.     He  left  unfimshed  'Lambert  Simnel' 
(Sept.  16, 1843),  completed  by  Adolphe  Adam, 
and  a  short  op^-comique,  '  L'Orf^vre,'  which 
has  never  been  performed.  o.  o. 

MONRO,  or  MONROE,  Georob,  an  organist, 
who  held  appointment  at  St  Peter's  in  Cornhill, 
and  who  played  the  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra 
of  Goodman -fields  theatre  from  1729  to  his  death 
a  few  years  later  (1731  ?)  His  principal  fame 
was  gained,  however,  by  a  great  number  of  vocal 
compositions  which  were  in  great  favour  during 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  After  ap- 
pearing on  single  music  sheets  many  were  trans- 
ferred to  The  Merry  Musician^  vols.  ii.  and  iii. 
«.1728-29  ;  toWatt'a  Mttsical  Miecellany, 17 Zl ; 
ioyf9]ah.'a British  Musical  Miseellcmy,  1788-34, 
and  similar  collections.  He  composed  the  music 
forFielding'8'TempleBeau,'actedinl729.  f.k. 
MONRO,  Henry,  bom  at  Lincoln  in  1774, 
was  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  there,  and 
afterwards  a  pupil  of  John  James  Ashley,  Dussek, 
Bittenhofer,  and  Domenico  GorrL  In  1796  he 
^as  appointed  oiganist  of  St.  Andrew's,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He  composed  a  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  and  a  few  pianoforte 
pieces  and  songs.  w.  H.  h. 

MONSIGNY,   Pierre  Alexandre,  whom 
Ghflvon  used  to  call  the  French  Sacchini,  bom 


at  Fauquembergue,near  St.  Omer,  Oct  17, 1729, 
showed  a  taste  for  music  in  childhood,  and 
studied  the  violin  with  success,  though  not 
intended  for  the  profession  of  music  Hia  father 
died  just  as  he  had  completed  his  classical  educa- 
tion, and  wishing  to  help  his  family,  Monsigny 
went  to  Paris  in  1749,  and  obtained  a  clerkship 
in  the  Bureaux  des  Comptes  du  Cleige.  Having 
good  patrons,  for  his  family  was  a  noble  one, 
and  being  well-educated,  refined  in  manners, 
and  a  skilful  violinist,  he  was  soon  attached  to 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  maitre 
d'hdtel,  with  a  salary  which  placed  him  above 
want,  and  enabled  him  to  provide  for  his  younger 
brothers.  He  then  resumed  his  musical  studies, 
and  Peigolesi's  '  Serva  Padrona '  having  inspired 
him  with  a  vehement  desire  to  compose  a  comio 
opera,  he  took  lessons  from  Gianotti,  who  played 
the  double-bass  at  the  Op^  and  taught  har- 
mony on  Rameau's  system.  He  was  a  good 
teacher,  and  his  pupil  made  so  much  progress 
that  it  is  said  Gianotti  would  not  have  been 
averse  to  putting  his  own  name  on  the  score  of 
'Les  Aveuz  incUscrets,'  which  Monsigny  sub- 
mitted to  him  after  only  five  months'  tuition, 
and  which  at  once  established  his  fame  when 
produced  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire  (Feb.  7, 
1759).  Encouraged  by  this  first  success  he 
composed  for  the  same  theatre,  '  Le  Maitre  en 
droit'  (Feb.  13,  1760),  and  *Le  Cadi  dupe' 
(Feb.  4,  1761),  which  contains  an  animated 
and  truly  comic  duet.  His  next  opera,  '  On  ne 
s'avise  jamais  de  tout'  (Sept.  14,  1761),  was 
the  first  in  which  he  had  the  advantage  of  a 
libretto  by  Sedaine,  and  the  last  performed  at 
the  Th^tre  de  la  Foire,  before  it  was  closed  at 
the  request  of  the  artists  of  the  Oom^ie 
Italienne,  in  fear  of  the  new  composer's  increas- 
ing reputation.  After  the  fusion  of  the  two 
companies  Monsigny  composed  successively  '  Le 
Roi  et  le  Fermier,'  three  acts  (Nov.  22,  1762)  ; 
'Rose  et  Colas,'  one  act  (March  8,  1764); 
'Aline,  Reine  de  Golconde,'  three  acts  (April 
15,  1766);  'L'lle  soimante,'  three  acts  (Jan. 
4,  1768);  'Le  D^rteur,'  three  acts  (March 
6,  1769);  'Le  Faucon,'  one  act  (March  19, 
1772);  'La  belle  Ars^ne,'  three  acts  (August 
14,  1773) ;  'Le  rendezvous  bien  employ^,'  one 
act  (Feb.  10,  1774);  and  'Fflix  ou  I'enfant 
trouv^,'  three  acts  (Nov.  24,  1777).  After  the 
immense  success  of  this  last  work  he  never 
composed  again.  [Two  other  operas,  '  Pazanius 
de  Mon^e,'  and  '  Philemon  et  Bauds,'  written 
about  1770,  remained  unperformed.]  He  had 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune  as  steward  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Inspector-general  of 
canals,  but  the  Revolution  deprived  him  of  his 
employment,  and  of  nearly  all  his  resources. 
However,  in  1798  the  soci^taires  of  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  came  to  his  assistance,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  to  the  theatre,  allowed  him 
an  annuity  of  2400  francs  (nearly  £100).  On 
the  death  of  Picdnni,  two  years  later,  he  was 
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appointed  Inspector  of  Instraction  at  the  Con- 
servatoire  de  Musique,  bat  he  resigned  in  1802, 
being  aware  that  he  could  not  adequately  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  from  his  own  insufficient 
training.  In  1813  he  succeeded  Gr^try  at  the 
Institut ;  but  it  was  not  till  1816  that  he  re- 
ceived the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  Jan.  14, 
1817,  aged  eighty-eight,  his  last  years  being 
soothed  by  conatant  testimonies  of  sympathy 
and  respect. 

Ab  an  artist  Monsigny's  greatest  gift  was 
melody.  His  desultory  training  accounts  for 
the  poverty  of  his  instrumentation,  and  for  the 
absence  of  that  ease,  plasticity,  and  rapidity 
of  treatment  which  are  the  most  charming 
attributes  of  genius.  He  was  not  prolific  ;  and 
either  from  fatigue,  or  from  a  dread  of  an 
encounter  with  Gr^try,  he  ceased  to  compose 
immediately  after  his  greatest  triumph ;  his 
exquisite  sensibility  and  his  instinct  for  dra- 
matic truth  have,  however,  secured  him  a  place 
among  original  and  creative  musicians.        o.  c. 

MONTAGNANA,  Antonio,  a  celebrated 
basso,  who  appeared  in  England  in  the  autumn 
of  1731.  He  made  his  d^but  on  the  London 
boards  in  *  Poro '  (revived) ;  and  in  January 
1732  he  created  the  bass  rdle  in  <  Ezio,'  Handel 
having  written  specially  for  him  the  famous 
song  'Nasce  al  bosco,*  which  was  clearly 
intended  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  powers  of  the 
singer.  This  opera  was  followed  by  '  Sosarme,' 
in  which  Montagnana  had  again  an  air  *  Fra 
r  ombre  e  l'  orrori,*  in  which  the  depth,  power, 
and  mellow  quality  of  his  voice,  and  his  rare 
accuracy  of  intonation  in  hitting  distant  and 
difficult  intervals,  were  displayed  to  full  advan- 
tage.    In  the  same  year  he  sang  in  Handel's 

*  Acis,'  a  revival  of  *  Alessandro,'  *  Flavio,' 
'Coriolano,'  and  in  'Esther.*  In  1788  Mon- 
tagnana took  part  in   *  Deborah,'   '  Tolomeo,' 

*  Ottone,' '  Orlando,'and  *  Athaliah'  (at  Oxford). 
In  '  Orlando '  he  had  another  very  difficult  song 
composed  expressly  for  him,  'Sorge  infausta,' 
which  has  remained  a  trial  of  compass  and  exe- 
cution since  his  day  for  the  most  accomplished 


In  the  following  year,  however,  Montagnana 
seceded,  with  Senesino  and  Cuzzoni,  to  the 
Theatre  in  Lincoln's- Inn -Fields,  under  the 
direction  of  Porpora  ;  and  here  he  appeared  in 
'  Onorio '  by  that  master,  and  other  pieces. 
In  1735  and  1736  he  was  still  with  Porpora, 
singing  in  his  *  Polifemo,'  and  the  '  Adriano '  of 
Veracini.  In  January  1738  he  returned  to  his 
allegiance  to  Handel,  singing  in  'Faramondo,' 
then  first  produced,  'La  Oonquista  del  Velio 
d'Oro,'  and  'Serse.'  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  Montagnana.  j.  m. 

MONTAGNANA,  Domenico,  1700-40,  a 
great  violin -maker  whose  name  is  not  as 
renowned  as  others  of  his  class,  owing  to 
the  misleading  labels  bearing  the  names  of 
'Guamerius,'  '  Bergonzi,'  etc..  which  have  been 


dishonestly  inserted  in  his  instruments  from  time 
to  time  to  enhance  their  market  value.  He  was 
an  apprentice  of  Antonius  Stradivariua,  and 
ranks  with  Carlo  Bergonzi  as  one  of  the  master's 
best  pupils.  He  first  established  a  workshop  of 
his  own  in  Cremona,  but  later  he  settled  in 
Venice,  where  his  superior  knowledge  of  gnal  i  ties, 
materials,  thicknesses,  and  varnish — ^gained  in 
the  workshops  of  Cremona— brought  him  into 
prominence.  His  instruments  show  the  influ- 
ence of  Stradivarius's  teaching,  but  bear  little 
resemblance  to  the  Stradivarius  form.  The 
outline  is  less  graceful,  the  upper  and  lower 
curves  flatter.  The  sound -holes  somewhat  re- 
semble the  *  Guamerius '  type,  and  the  scroll  is 
much  larger  and  bolder  than  that  of  Stradivnil 
The  extreme  richness  and  velvety  softneaa  of 
his  varnish  rivals  that  of  his  master,  and  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs  through- 
out Europe.  Montagnana  made  violas  and 
magnificent  violoncellos  besides  violins,  bat 
not  being  a  prolific  maker,  his  instruments  are 
scaroe  and  valuable.  It  is  as  a  violoncaello 
maker  that  the  best  tribute  has  been  paid  to 
him  by  Charles  Reads,  who  called  him  *  the 
mighty  Venetian'  in  his  letters  to  the  J\mU 
Mall  OcaeUe  in  1872.  Hart's  Tlu  Violin 
(London,  1876).  A.  Vidal's  Lea  InslrumaUa  d 
Archet  (Paris,  1876>  Charles  Beade's  A  IxM 
Art  Bevivedf  reproduced  from  the  Fall  MaU 
OazeUe  by  George  Muntz  (Gloucester,  1873)l 
Lea  Luthiers Italien  au  XVII.  et  XVIII.  tUeles 
(Jules  Gallay,  Paris,  1869).  k  ha. 

MONTANARI,  Francesco,  a  distinguislied 
violinist  bom  in  Padua  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Corelli, 
and  established  himself  in  Biome,  where  h« 
became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  St  Peter's 
in  1700,  and,  according  to  Dr.  BuVney,  died 
in  1730  of  a  broken  heart  when  Bini  came 
to  Rome  and  proved  himself  to  be  the  finest 
performer  of  the  period.  He  composed  twelve 
sonatas  for  violin  which  are  published  by  a 
Boulogne  firm.  (A.  M.  Clarke's  FiddUrsAtunetU 
and  Modem  ;  Fetis,  Biog.  des  Mas.)       e.  h-a. 

MONTE,  Philippe  or  Filippo  db,  and  some- 
times Philippe  de  Mons,  bom  probably  in  1621 
or  1522,^  traditionally  at  Mons,  but  according 
to  Dlabacz  at  Mechlin.^  As  to  his  history  we 
gain  little  by  consulting  old  authorities,  as 
Boissart,^  Bullart,*  Freher,*  Sweertius,*  etc.,  and 
are  told  as  much  by  the  title-pages  of  Philippe's 
own  publications.  BuUart,  however,  gives  a 
portrait  of  the  composer,  after  Sadeler,  which 
is  well  worth  seeing,  and  much  superior  to  the 
smaller  copies  of  it  in  Boissart  and  Hawkins;. 

1  Sadelar'i  portnlt.  tia«  Blngl*  authority  for  ttab  date,  glv* 
nilllppe's  ate  ■■  aevantj-two  In  lOM. 

*  AUgtmi.  histor.  KHrutier  Lex.  fur  SAtiMn.  4tOw  rPng.  ISIS). 
DUbaoi  fonndi  his  statement  on  a  list  of  the  Imperial  ohapel  dtttod 
lft82.  For  a  full  diaevation  of  the  aubjeot  see  F«tis'i  mutnifki*, 
under  '  Philippe  de  Mods.' 

9  Bolanrdoa.  /eotm  Viror.  lUttMtr.  pan  S.  p.  SS  anS). 
«  Bnllart.  AcadtmU  du  SetoMct.  etc.  voL  U.  bk.  <  n.  MS 
(Bnxellea.  1882). 
s  Preheri,  Thttatntm  vtr.  ^larorum  (Kuremberf.  148B. 

•  Swcertiua,  Athmm  Jktgiem,  p.  6«  (Antwerp.  ISIB) 
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ESliackl)eth  Weston's  poem,^  often  referred  to  in 
biographies  of  Philippe,  gives  no  information 
at  aLL 

X>e  Monte  published  his  first  book  of  Masses 
at  Antwerp  in  1557,^  just  at  the  end  of  Lassus's 
residenoe  in  that  city,  and  we  may  safely  credit 
the  •  common  tradition  of  a  friendship  existing 
between  the  two  composers.  It  was  probably 
on  Orlando's  reconmiendation  that  Philippe 
-was  called  to  Vienna,  May  1,  1668,  to  become 
Maximilian's  Ghapelmaster.  Rudolph  II.,  the 
next  emperor,  moved  his  court  to  Prague,  and 
thither  Philippe  followed  him.  Thus  we  find 
him  dating  from  Vienna,  April  15,  1669,'  and 
from  Prague,  Sept.  20,  1680,*  and  Oct.  10, 
1687.» 

Fetis  gives  interesting  details  of  de  Monte's 
appointment  as  treasurer  and  canon  of  the 
cathedral  at  Cambrai,  a  benefice  which  he 
apparently  held  without  residence.  He  resigned 
these  appointments  early  in  1608,  and  died  on 
July  4  of  the  same  year.^ 

De  Monte  published  over  thirty  books  of  madri- 
gals— nineteen  books  a  6,  eight  a  6,  and  four  a 
4. 7  Ei£;ht  books  of  these  in  the  British  Museum 
contain  163  Nos.,  so  we  may  assume  that  630 
madrigals  were  printed,  not  to  speak  of  many 
others  contributed  to  collections.  His  sacred 
publications  (two  books  of  masses,  and  seven  of 
motets)  seem  comparatively  few,  but  he  would 
scarcely  find  at  the  imperial  court  the  same 
encouragement  to  write,  or  assistance  to  publish 
such  works,  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  contempor- 
aries at  Rome  and  Munich.  [See  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon  for  list.]  Of  modem  reprints,  Hawkins 
contributes  a  madrigal  a  4,  Dehn  and  Commer 
a  motet  each,  and  Van  Maldeghem  some  Nos. 
in  his  *  Tr^r  MusicaL'  J.  b.  s.-b. 

MONT:fcjLAIR,  Michel  Pionolbt  db,  bom 
about  1666  at  Chaumont  in  Bassigny,  was  a 
chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Langres,  and  subse- 
quently sang  in  various  other  churches.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  de  Vaud^ont, 
as  music-master,  and  went  with  him  to  Italy. 
In  1 700  he  went  to  live  in  Paris,  and  became 
a  double-bass  player  in  the  opera  orchestra  in 
1707,  remaining  there  until  1737,  when  he  re- 
tired with  a  pension.  He  died  at  St.  Denis  in 
September  1737.  He  was  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  the  violin,  and  a  composer  of  some 
importance,  both  for  the  stage  and  the  chamber. 
His  'Festes  de  T^t^,'  an  'opera -ballet,'  was 
produced  on  June  12,  1716,  and  his  'tragWe 

>  Virom  the  PaHhtnteon,  bjr  B.  J.  Warton,  'ex  funlll*  Wartoolo. 
ran  Anclai '  (Pnck.  Aug.  16, 1810).  Th*  poem  In  Phlllppa'i  honow 
Mpriata  of  fort j-elx  Lfttin  lln«e. 

*  Hteenun  a  S.  8. 8,  Ub.  1.  (Antwerp.  1»7).   This  on  the  anthoritj 

of  PttJA. 

*  See  Altooopjof  eeeoDd  book  of  elz-purt  Xwlrigala  (Veniee,  U0B), 
la  Belt.  Mm. 

*  Ninth  book  of  Mudrigils  (a  6)  (Venice.  1BB0).  In  Brit  Mva. 

*  Seerar.  Cutionnin.  Ubu  IL  (Venice,  1687).  in  Brit.  Mne. 
'  '  ),  aoid  that  of  the  Vienna  appointment,  see  Bitner. 

>  Auaguhm  (Berlin,  Tnmtwein.  1871),  aaid  the 
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lyrique '  *  Jepht^,'  in  five  acts  and  a  prologue, 
on  Feb.  28,1732.  In  the  prologue  of  tMs  latter 
is  a  curious  scene  in  which  various  mythological 
divinities  are  driven  from  the  opera-house  by 
Ti-uth  and  the  Vii'tues,  and  their  places  taken 
by  the  scriptural  personages.  Monteclair's 
Mithode  pour  apprendre  la  Musique  had  appeared 
in  1700,  but  in  a  revised  edition  (1736)  a 
number  of  examples  from  *  Jephte '  were  given. 
It  contains  a  valuable  explanation  of  the  more 
usual  ornaments,  and  on  the  hints  on  the  proper 
accentuation  of  words  in  music  (See  The 
Oxford  History  of  Music,  voL  iv. ;  The  Age  of 
Bach  and  Handel^  p.  301.)  M. 

MONTEVERDE,  or  MONTEVERDI, 
Olaudio,  the  originator  of  the  Modem  style  of 
composition,  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  May  1567 
and,  at  a  very  early  period,  entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  as  a  violist ;  showing 
from  the  first  unmistakable  signs  of  a  talent 
which  gave  good  promise  of  future  excellence, 
and  which  before  long  met  with  cordial  recog- 
nition, not  only  at  the  Ducal  Court,  but  from 
end  to  end  of  Europe. 

The  youthful  violist  was  instracted  in  counter- 
point by  the  Duke's  Maestro  di  cappella,  Marc 
Antonio  Ingegneri,  a  leamed  musician  and  a 
composer  of  some  eminence,  who,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  result  of  his  teaching,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  blessed  in  thiB  instance  with 
a  very  attentive  pupil.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  believe  that  Monteverde  can  ever  have  taken 
any  real  interest  in  the  study  of  scholastic  music. 
Contrapimtal  excellence  was  not  one  of  his  strong 
points,  and  he  never  shines  to  advantage  in 
music  in  which  it  is  demanded.  His  first  pub- 
lished work — a  Book  of  '  Canzonette  a  tre  voci,' 
printed  at  Venice  in  1584 — though  clever 
enough  for  a  youth  of  sixteen,  abounds  in  irregu- 
larities which  no  teacher  of  that  period  could 
have  conscientiously  endorsed.  And  the  earlier 
books  of  Madrigals  by  which  the  Canzonette 
were  followed  (in  1587,  1590,  1592,  and  1603) 
show  no  progressive  improvement  in  this  resi)ect, 
but  rather  the  reverse.  The  beauty  of  some  of 
these  compositions  is  of  a  very  high  order ; 
yet  it  is  constantly  marred  by  unpleasant  pro- 
gressions which  can  only  have  been  the  result 
of  pure  carelessness  ;  for  it  would  bo  absurd  to 
suppose  that  such  evil-sounding  combinations 
could  have  been  introduced  deliberately,  and 
equally  absurd  to  assume  that  Ingegneri  neg- 
lected to  enforce  the  rules  by  the  observance 
of  which  they  might  have  been  avoided.  We 
must,  however,  draw  a  careful  distinction  be- 
tween these  faulty  passages  and  others  of  a  very 
different  character,  which,  though  they  must 
have  been  thought  startling  enough  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  can  only  be  regarded  now 
as  unlearned  attempts  to  reach,  per  idtum,  that 
new  and  as  yet  uxiheard-of  style  of  beauty  for 
which  the  young  composer  was  incessantly  long- 
ing, and  to  which  alone  he  owes  his  undoubtml 
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claim  to  be  reyered,  not  only  as  the  greatest 
musician  of  his  own  age,  but  as  the  inyentor  of 
a  system  of  harmony  which  has  remained  in 
uninterrupted  use  to  the  present  day.  Among 
progressions  of  this  latter  class  we  may  instance 
the  numerous  suspensions  of  the  Dominant 
<  Seventh  and  its  inyersions,  introduced  into  the 
cadences  of  Straociami  pur  U  care — an  extremely 
'beautiful  Madrigal,  published  in  the  Third  Book 
(1592).  Also  an  extraordinary  chain  of  sus- 
pended sevenths  and  ninths  in  the  same  inter- 
esting work,  which,  notwithstanding  the  harsh- 
ness of  its  effect,  is  really  free  from  anything 
approaching  to  an  infraction  of  the  theoretical 
laws  of  counterpoint,  except,  indeed,  that  one 
which  forbids  the  resolution  of  a  discord  to  be 
heard  in  one  part  while  the  discord  itself  is 
heard  in  another — and  exceptions  to  that 
law  may  be  found  in  works  of  much  earlier 
date. 

Boapadno   •   -   rtr         d1»  -  _ 
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In  his  Fifth  Book  of  Madrigals,  printed  in 
1605,  Monteverde  grew  bolder  ;  and,  thrusting 
the  time-honoured  laws  of  counterpoint  aside, 
struck  out  for  himself  that  new  path  which  he 
ever  afterwards  unhesitatingly  followed.  With 
the  publication  of  this  volume  began  that  deadly 
war  with  the  Polyphonic  Schools  which  ended 
in  their  utter  defeat,  and  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  what  we  now  call  modem  music.  In 
'  Cruda  Amarilli ' — the  best-known  madrigal  in 
this  most  interesting  series,  we  find  exemplifica- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  most  important  points  of 
divergence  between  the  two  opposite  systems, 
not  excepting  the  crucial  distinctions  involved 
in  the  use  of  the  diminished  triad,  and  the 
unprepared  dissonances  of  the  seventh  and 
ninth: — 


Some  modem  writers,  including  Oolibidieff 
and  Pierre  Joseph  Zimmerman,  have  denied 
that  these  passages  exhibit  any  novelty  of  style 
— but  they  are  in  error.  Up  to  this  time 
sevenths  had  been  heard  only  in  the  form  of 
suspensions  or  passing-notes,  as  in  '  Straodami 
pur  il  core.'  The  unprepared  seventh — the 
never-fiuling  test  by  which  the  modern  school 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  ancient,  the  free 
style  from  the  strict — was  absolutely  new ;  and 
was  regarded  by  contemporary  musicians  as  so 
great  an  outrage  upon  artistic  propriety  that 
one  of  the  most  leamed  of  them — Giovanni 
Maria  Artusi  of  Bologna — published  in  the 
year  1600  a  work  entitled  Delle  imper/eitioni 
Mia  modema  mttsiea  in  which  he  condenmed 
the  unwonted  progressions  found  in  *Cmda 
Amarilli, '  on  the  ground  that  they  were  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  nature  of  legitimate 
Harmony.^  To  this  severe  critique  Monteverde 
replied,  by  a  letter  addressed  'Agli  stadiosi 
lettori,'  which  he  prefixed  to  a  later  volume  of 
Madrigals.  A  bitter  war  now  raged  between 
the  adherents  of  the  two  contending  schools. 
Monteverde  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  credit 
by  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  presented  some  of 
his  ecclesiastical  compositions  to  Pope  Clement 
y  III.  But,  much  as  his  church  music  has  been 
praised  by  the  leamed  Padre  Martini  and  other 
well-known  writers,  it  is  altogether  wanting  in 
the  freshness  which  distinguishes  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  who  brought  the  Roman  and 
Venetian  schools  to  perfection.  Laboured  and 
hard  where  it  should  have  been  ingenious,  and 
weak  where  it  should  have  been  devotional,  it 
adds  nothing  to  its  author's  fame,  and  only 
serves  to  show  how  surely  his  genius  was  leading 
him  in  another  and  a  very  different  direction. 

Monteverde  became  Maestro  di  Oappella  at 
the  Ducal  Court  in  the  year  1602.  In  1607  the 
Duke's  son,  Francesco  di  Gonzaga,  contracted 
an  alliance  with  Margherita,  Infanta  of  Savoy  ; 
and  in  that  year  Monteverde  produced  his 
'Orfeo'  (see  below)  followed,  in  1608,  by  a 
grand  serious  opera,  called  *  Arianna,'  the  text 
of  which  was  supplied  by  the  poet  RinuocinL 
The  success  of  this  great  work  was  unprecedented. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise ;  for  all 
the  composer's  past  experience  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  The  passionate  dissonances, 
which  had  oorrapted  the  Madrigal,  and  were 
destined  ere  long  to  prove  the  destraction 
of  the  Polyphonic  Mass,  were  here  turned  to 
such  good  account  that  in  the  scene  in  which 
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the  forsaken  Ariadne  laments  the  desertion  of 
her  fidthless  lover  they  drew  tears  from  eveiy 
eye.  No  possible  objection  oould  be  raised 
against  them  now.  The  censures  of  Artasi 
and  his  oolleagues,  jnst  though  they  were,  would 
have  lost  all  their  force  had  they  been  directed 
— which  happily  they  were  not — against  vocal 
music  with  instrumental  accompaniment  The 
oontrapuntal  skill  necessary  for  the  successful 
development  of  true  church  music  would  have 
been  quite  out  of  place  on  the  stage.  Monte- 
verde's  bitterest  enemies  could  scarcely  fail  to 
see  that  he  had  found  his  true  vocation  at  last. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  polyphonic  art  and- 
for  hiB  own  reputation  also  had  he  recognised  it 
sooner.  Had  he  given  his  attention  to  dramatic 
music  from  the  first,  the  Mass  and  the  Madrigal 
might  perhaps  have  still  been  preserved  in 
the  purity  bequeathed  to  them  by  Pslestrina 
and  Luca  Marenzio.  As  it  was,  the  utter  de- 
molition of  the  older  school  was  effected  before 
the  newer  one  was  built  upon  its  ruins  ;  and 
Monteverde  was  as  surely  the  destroyer  of  the 
first  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  second. 

As  no  perfect  copy  of  'Arianna'  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  instrumental  effects  by  which  its  beauties 
were  enhanced.      But  happily,    'Orfeo'   was 
published   in  a  complete  form  in  1609,  and 
again  re-issued  in  1615  ;  and  from  directions 
given  in  the  printed  copy  we  learn  that  the 
several  instruments  employed  in  the  orchestra 
were  so  combined  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  effect     [A  very  interesting 
analysis  of  the  instrumental  portions  of  this  work, 
by  Alfred  Heuss,  appeared  in  theSammelUiinde  of 
the  IntemalicncUe  Muaik-OeselUchaftf  iv.  175.] 
'  Orfeo,'  indeed,  exhibits  many  very  remarkable 
affinities  with  dramatic  music  in  its  latest  form 
of  development — aflQnities  which  may  not  un- 
reasonably lead  us  to  inquire  whether  some  of  our 
newest  conceptions  are  really  so  original  as  we 
suppose  them  to  be.   The  employment  of  certain 
characteristic  instruments  to  support  the  voices 
of  certain  members  of  the  Dramatis  ptnonoe  is 
one  of  them.     The  constant  use  of  a  species  of 
mezzo  recitative — so  to  speak — in  preference 
either    to    true    recitative    or    true    melody 
is  another.      But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
instrumental  prelude  formed   from  beginning 
to  end  upon  one  single  chord,  with  one  single 
bass  note  sustained  throughout  ?    No  two  com- 
positions could  be  less  alike  in  feeling  than 
this,  and  the  Introduction  to  *  Das  Rheingold ' 
—yet   in    construction    the    two    pieces    are 
Absolutely  identical.  ^ 

Monteverde  produced  only  one  more  work  of 
sny  unportance  during  his  residence  at  Mantua 
— s  mythological  spectacle  called  '  II  hallo  delle 
Ingrate,'  which  was  performed  at  the  same  time 
M  'Orfeo.*    Five  years  later  he  was  invited  to 
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Venice  by  the  Procuratori  of  S.  Mark,  who  on 
the  death  of  Giulio  Cesare  Martinengo  in  1613 
elected  him  their  Maestro  di  Gappella,  promising 
him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  ducats  per  annum 
— half  as  much  again  as  any  previous  maestro 
had  ever  received — ^together  with  a  sum  of  fifty 
ducats  for  theexpensesof  his  journey,  and  a  house 
in  the  Canons'  Olose.  In  1616  his  salary  was 
raised  to  five  hundred  ducats ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
service  of  the  Republic,  and  signed  his  name 
'Claudio  Monteverde,  Yeneziano.'  [An  opera, 
'Andromeda,'  is  mentioned  in  the  Mv.  Mus, 
Ital.  xL  p.  24,  as  produced  in  1618-20.] 

The  new  maeetro's  time  was  now  fully  occupied 
in  the  composition  of  church  music  for  the 
Cathedral,  in  training  the  singers  who  were  to 
perform  it,  and  in  directing  the  splendid  choir 
placed  under  his  command.  His  efforts  to 
please  his  generous  patrons  were  crowned  with 
complete  success  ;  and  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide.  On  May  25, 1621,  some  Florentines,  resi- 
dent in  Venice,  celebrated  a  grand  Requiem  in 
the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  in  memory 
of  Duke  Cosmo  II.  Monteverde  composed  the 
music,  which  produced  a  profound  impression  ; 
but,  judging  from  Strozzi's  extravagant  descrip- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  have  been  more  fitted  for 
performance  in  the  theatre  than  in  the  church. 
A  happier  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  own 
peculiar  talent  presented  itself  in  1624  in  con- 
nection with  some  festivities  which  took  place 
at  the  Palace  of  Girolamo  Mooenigo.  On  this 
occasion  he  composed  the  Music  to  a  grand 
Dramatic  Interlude,  called  '  II  Combattimento 
di  Tancredi  e  Clorinda,'  in  the  course  of  which 
he  introduced,  among  other  novel  effects,  an 
instrumental  tremolo,  used  exactly  as  we  use  it 
at  the  present  day — a  passage  which  so  aston- 
ished ^e  performers  that  at  first  they  refused 
to  play  it 


But  Monteverde's  will  was  now  too  powerfid 
to  be  resisted.  He  was  the  most  popular  com- 
poser in  Europe.  In  1627  he  composed  for 
the  Court  of  Parma  the  intermezzo,  '  licori,  la 
finta  pazza.'  In  1629  he  wrote  a  Cantata — 
'  II  Rosajo  fiorito ' — for  the  Birthday  Festival 
of  the  son  of  Vito  Morosini,  governor  of  Rovigo. 
In  1680  he  won  new  laurels  by  the  production 
of  '  Proserpina  rapita,'  a  grand  opera,  written 
for  him  by  Giulio  Strozzi,  and  represented  at 
the  Marriage  Festival  of  Lorenzo  Giustiniani  and 
Giustiniana  Mooenigo.     Soon  after  this  event 
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Italy  was  devaatated  by  a  pestilence,  which, 
within  the  space  of  sixteen  months,  destroyed 
fifty  thousand  lives.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
plajgue,  in  November  1681,  a  grand  Thanks- 
giving Service  was  held  in  the  (^thedral  of  S. 
Mark,  and  for  this  Monteverde  wrote  a  Mass, 
in  the  Gloria  and  Credo  of  which  he  introduced 
an  accompaniment  of  trombones.  Two  years 
later,  in  1633,  he  was  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  after  this  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
him  for  some  considerable  time. 

In  the  year  1637  the  first  Venetian  Opera 
House,  II  Teatro  di  San  Cassiano,  was  opened 
to  the  public  by  Benedetto  Ferrari  and  Francesco 
Manelli.  In  1689  the  success  of  the  house 
was  assured ;  and  Monteverde  wrote  for  it 
a  new  Opera  called  'L'Adone.'  In  1641 
'  Arianna'  was  revived,  with  triumphant  success, 
at  another  new  theatre — that  of  S.  Mark.  In 
the  same  year  the  veteran  composer  produced 
two  new  operas — 'Le  Nozze  di  Enea  con 
Lavinia,'  and  '  II  Bitomo  d'  Ulisse  in  patria ' ; 
[and  he  wrote  a  ballet,  ^  Vittoria  d'  Amore '  for 
the  carnival  at  Piacenza.  (See  Riv,  Mus.  IteU, 
zi.  p.  24.)]  Finally,  in  1642,  appeared  '  L'  In- 
coronazione  di  Poppea ' — the  last  great  efibrt  of 
a  genius  which  in  less  than  half  a  century 
proved  itself  strong  enough  to  overthrow  a 
system  which  had  been  at  work  for  ages,  and  to 
establish  in  its  place  another  which  has  served  as 
the  basis  of  all  the  great  works  produced  between 
the  year  in  which  the  dominant  seventh  was  in- 
vented and  that  in  which  we  are  now  living. 

Monteverde  died  Nov.  29,  1643,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Ohiesa  dei  Frari,  where  his  remains 
still  rest  in  a  chapel  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the 
choir.  Of  his  printed  works  we  possess  eight 
Books  of  Madrigals,  published  between  the  years 
1587  and  1688  ;  the  volume  of  Ganzonette 
published  in  1584  ;  a  volume  of  Scherzimusicali 
(1632);  the  complete  edition  of  *Orfeo'  ;  and 
three  volumes  of  church  music.  A  MS.  copy 
of  '  II  Ritomo  d'  Ulisse '  is  preserved  in  IJie 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  ;  [but  the  identity 
of  this  score  with  Monteverde's  work  is  disputed 
by  Eitner.  See  the  Quellen- Lexikon].  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  composer's  MSS.  appear  to  be  hopelessly 
lost  We  shall  never  be  able  to  say  the  same 
of  his  influence  upon  art — that  can  never  perish. 
To  him  we  owe  the  discovery  of  a  new  path,  in 
which  no  later  genius  has  ever  disdained  to 
walk ;  and  as  long  as  that  path  leads  to  new 
beauties  he  will  maintain  a  continual  claim 
upon  our  gratitude,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
numerable beauties  of  another  kind  which  he 
trod  under  foot  in  laying  it  open  to  us.  [An 
interesting  discovery  of  a  supposed  portrait  of 
Monteverde  ia  recorded  at  length  in  Messrs. 
HilVs  Antonio  Stradivari,  p.  283.  See  the 
MtisuxU  Times  for  March  and  April  1880  and 
Sept.  1904.]  w.  s.  R. 
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of  ^glintonn,  bom  Nov.  29,  1739  ;  joined  tha 
army  and  became  a  coloneL  On  sacoeeding  to 
the  title  and  estates  in  Ayrshire  he  devoted 
himself  to  musical  studies  and  became  a  fait 
amateur  composer.  He  became  a  prominent 
figure  in  Edinburgh  Musical  Society,  and  patron- 
ised the  Qow  family.  Some  of  his  oompositioDB 
appear  in  the  Gow  publications,  and  in  1796 
Nathaniel  Gow  issued  a  thin  folio  volnme 
(24  pp.)  entirely  of  his  Strathspeys.  It  was 
issued  anonymously,  its  title  being  JVeto  Stmtk- 
tpey  Bula  .  .  .  composed  by  a  gentUman^  a-nd 
given  withpermitsum  to  bejnUdished  by  Natkanid 
Oow,  'Ayrshire  Lasses,'  his  best-known  Strath- 
spey, isindndedin  thiswork.  NielGowdedicated 
his  Fourth  Collection  of  Strathspey  Heels,  1800, 
to  him.  His  death  occurred  on  Dec  14  (or  lb), 
1819,  and  a  volume  of  his  vocal  airs  and  marcfaeB, 
apparently  from  his  hitherto  unpublished  MSS., 
was  issued  in  Glasgow  about  1885-40  with 
pianoforte  arrangements  by  John  TombolL 
Mrs.  John  Hunter  had  in  most  instances  sup- 
plied the  words.  F.  K. 

MONTICELLI,  Anoelo  Maria,  was  bom  at 
Milan  about  1710.  He  first  appeared  in  opera 
at  Rome  in  1730,  and,  having  a  beautiini  face 
and  figure,  began  in  that  city,  where  no  women 
were  then  allowed  upon  the  stage,  by  represent- 
ing female  characters.  His  voice  was  clear  and 
sweet,  and  singularly  free  from  defects.  '  He  was,' 
says  Bnmey,  '  a  chaste  performer,  and  ...  a 
good  actor.'  In  1731  and  1732  he  appeared  at 
Venice  with  Carestini,  Bernacchi,  and  Faustina. 
He  came  to  London  in  the  autumn  of  1741, 
and  made  his  d^but  here  in  the  pasticcio 
'Alessandro  in  Persia.'  In  the  beginning  of 
1742,  after  other  attempts,  another  opera  was 
brought  out  by  Pergolesi,  called  'Meraspe,  o 
L'  Olimpiade, '  the  first  air  of  which,  '  Tremend^ 
oscuri,  atroci,'  in  Monticelli's  part,  was  sung 
for  ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  run  of  this 
opera;  and  *the  whole  scene,  in  which  **Se 
cerca  se  dice  "  occurs,  was  rendered  so  interest- 
ing by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  acted  as 
well  as  sung  by  Monticelli  that  the  union  of 
poetry  and  music,  expression  and  gesture,  have 
seldom  had  a  more  powerful  efiect  on  an  English 
audience '  (Bumey).  [The  air  is  given  at  length 
in  The  Osford  History  of  MusiCy  voL  iv..  The 
Age  of  Bach  and  Handel,  p.  221.] 

He  continued  to  perform  in  London  through 
1743  ;  and  in  1744  he  sang,  in  *  Alfonso,'  songs 
of  more  bravura  execution  than  he  had  previously 
attempted.  During  1745  and  1746  Monticelli 
still  belonged  to  our  Opera ;  and  in  the  latfcer 
year  he  sang  in  Gluck's  ^Gaduta  de'  Giganti,' 
and  described  one  of  his  songs  as  an  'aria 
Tedesca'  from  the  richness  of  the  accompani- 
ment The  *  Antigono '  of  Galuppi  (produced 
May  13)  was  the  last  opera  in  which  Monticelli 
appeared  on  our  stage.  He  sang  at  Naples 
with  la  Mingotti  in  the  same  year,  and  afte^ 
wards  at  Vienna.     In  1756  Hasse  engaged  him 
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for  tlie  Dresden  theatre ;  and  in  that  city  he 
died  in  1764. 

A  capital  mezzotint  portrait  of  Monticelli  was 
scraped  by  Faber  after  Casali.  J.  M. 

MONTIGNY.RjfeMAURY,  Fanny  Marcel- 
UKE  Gabolinb,  bom  at  Pamiers  (Ari^e),  Jan. 
21,    1843.     Her  elder  sister  and  godmother, 
£lvire  R^maory  (Mme.  Ambroise  Thomas),  an 
excellent  pianist,  first  taught  her  music,  but 
anxious  to  secure  her  every  advantage,  entered 
her  in  1864  at  the  Conservatoire,  in  the  piano- 
forte class  of  Professeur  Le  Couppey.     In  1858 
she  gained  the  first  prize  for  piano  ;  in  1859  a 
prize  for  solf^ge  ;  and  in  1862  the  first  prize  for 
barmony .     Shortly  after  this  Mme.  0.  R^maury 
played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  G  minor  at 
one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
her    animated  and  vigorous   interpretation  of 
this  favourite  work  at  once  placed  her  in  the 
first  rank  of  French  pianists.      In  1866  she 
married    L^n  Montigny,  a  political  writer  on 
the  staff  of  the  Temps,  but  was  left  a  widow 
in  1872.      She  has  constantly  mixed  in  society 
of  the  best  kind,  and  is  as  much  appreciated 
for  her  ready  wit  and  attractive  originality  as 
for  her  musical  talent.     She  has  not  published 
any  composition,  declining  to  print  the  '  tran- 
scriptions '  which  she  occasionally  plays  to  her 
intimate  friends.     She  was  for  long  the  head 
of  the  pianoforte  virtuosi  of  France,  and  her 
visits  to  England  and  tours  on  the  Continent 
extended    her  reputation  over  Europe.      Her 
repertory    is  large ;   her  playing  is  free  from 
affectation ;   her  tone  powerful,   her  style  at 
once  vigorous,  tasteful  and  refined  ;  and  she 
interprets  with  fidelity  the  spirit  of  each  master 
whose  works  she  produces.     The  impression  she 
leaves  is  that  of  a  true  musician,  gifted  with 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  with  intellectual 
powers  above  the  average.  o.  c. 

MONZANI,  Theobald,  a  celebrated  Italian 
flute-maker  and  player.     As  early  as  1790  he 
was  established  as  a  flute-maker  and  seller  at 
1  Duke  Street,  Groevenor  Square  ;  and  before 
1800,  after  sundry  changes  of  address,  had 
settled  down  at   2  Pall  Mall,   in  partnership 
with   one  Cungdor,  Cundon,   or  Cinador,   for 
the  name  is  variously  spelled  in  contemporary 
references.     In  1804  they  removed  to  8  Old 
Bond  Street,  and  in  1808  Monzani  was  in  part- 
nership with  Hill.     Monzani  &  Hill  were,  in 
1814,  at  100  Cheapside  ;  in  1814,  at  24  Dover 
Street ;  and  finally,  1820,  at  28  Regent  Street, 
close  to  Regent  Circus.     They  issued  a  great 
deal  of  sheet  music,  much  of  it  being  Italian 
Tocal  pieces,  while  their  reputation  as  flute- 
makers  was  at  the  highest.     The  elder  Mon- 
zani acquired  some  fame  as  an  orchestral  flautist, 
and  wrote  several  instruction-books,  etc.,  but 
his  son  excelled  the  father  in  taste  and  execu- 
tion, and  in  1826  is  referred  to,  in  W.   N. 
James's  A  Ward  or  Tioo  on  the  FluU,  as  *  the 
most  promising  performer  in  England.'      f.  k. 


MOOD  (Lat.  Modus ;  Ital.  Modo ;  Old  Eng. 
Mode  or  Moode).  A  term  employed  in  mediseval 
music  to  indicate  the  relative  duration  of  the 
Large,  the  Long,  and  the  Breve. 

Mood  is  of  two  kinds — the  Greater  and  the 
Lesser.  The  former  regulates  the  proportions  of 
the  Large  (maxima)  to  the  Long;  the  latter 
that  of  tibe  Long  to  the  Breve.  Both  kinds  may 
be  either  Perfect  or  Imperfect. 

In  the  Great  Mood  Perfect  the  Large  is  equal 
to  three  Longs.  In  the  Great  Mood  Imperfect 
it  is  equal  to  two  only. 

In  the  Lesser  Mood  Perfect  the  Long  is  equal 
to  three  Breves.  In  the  Lesser  Mood  Imperfect 
it  is  equal  to  two. 

The  Modal  Sign  is  usually  placed  after  the 
Clef,  like  the  Time  Signature  in  modem  music. 
Innumerable  varieties  are  found  in  music  of  dif- 
ferent periods.  Even  as  early  as  1597  we  find 
Morley  bitterly  lamenting  the  absence  of  a  rule 
of  universal  application  ;  and  a  little  attention 
to  the  subjoined  examples  will  show  that  his 
complaint  was  not  an  unreasonable  one.  The 
following  forms  are  given  by  Zaoconi : — 


Oreat  Mood  Perfect. 


Great  Mood  Imperfect. 


Other  writers  sometimes  describe  them  thus : 
Great  Mood  Perfect         Great  Mood  Imperfect. 


Combinations  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Moods 
are  frequently  indicated,  thus : 

Both  Mooda  Periucu  Great  Mood  Perfect,  with 

Lemer  Imperfect. 


Great  Mood  Imperfect^ 
with  Lesser  Perfect. 


Both  Moods  Imperfect. 


«lt- 


In  these  examples  the  Circle  is  used  as  the 
sign  of  Perfection,  and  the  Semicircle  as  that  of 
Imperfection.  The  rests  denote  the  proportion 
between  the  two  notes — not  always  accurately, 
but  in  a  vague  way  which  accorded  well  enough 
with  the  conventional  signification  of  the  figures, 
when  they  were  in  general  use,  though  it  fails 
to  explain  their  real  meaning.  In  Zacconi's  for- 
mulse  the  groups  of  rests  are  doubled — probably 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  Allowing  for  this, 
we  shall  find  that  the  sign  for  the  Gi*eat  Mood 
Perfect  exhibits,  in  every  case,  the  exact  number 
of  rests  required  ;  viz.  three  Perfect  Long  Rests, 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  Perfect  Large.  The  same  ac- 
curacy is  observable  in  the  signs  for  the  combined 
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Moods  exhibited  in  the  last  four  examples. 
But  in  the  other  cases,  so  great  a  discrepancy 
exists  between  the  number  of  rests  indicated, 
and  the  true  proportion  of  the  notes  to  which 
they  refer,  that  the  figures  can  only  be  regarded 
as  arbitrary  signs,  sufficiently  intelligibie  to  the 
initiated,  but  formed  upon  no  fixed  or  self- 
explanatory  principle. 

It  will  be  obserred  that  in  all  the  above  ex- 
amples the  rests  are  placed  before  the  Oircle  or 
Semicircle ;  in  which  case  it  is  always  understood 
that  they  are  not  to  be  counted.  Sometimes  in- 
deed they  are  altogether  omitted,  and  a  figure 
only  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Circle  or 
Semicircle.  Thus  Morley,  following  the  example 
of  Omithoparcus,  gives  O  ^  ^  ^^^  ^g"^  of  the 
Great  Mood  Perfect ;  (^  3,  as  that  of  the  Great 
Mood  Imperfect ;  O  2  as  that  of  the  Lesser 
Mood  Perfect ;  and  Q  2  as  that  of  the  Lesser 
Mood  Imperfect.     [See  Notation.] 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  15  th  century, 
and  the  first  of  the  16th,  composers  delighted  in 
combining  Mood,  Time,  and  Prolation,  in  pro- 
portions of  frightful  complexity  ;  but  after  the 
time  of  Palestrina  the  practice  fell  into  disuse. 
[See  Time  ;  Prolation  ;  Proportion.]  w.  s.  r. 

MOONLIGHT  SONATA  An  absurd  title 
which  for  years  has  been  attached  both  in  Ger- 
many and  England  to  the  Sonata  quasi  una 
fantasia  in  Off  minor,  the  second  of  the  two 
which  form  together  Beethoven's  op.  27.  It  is 
dedicated  to  the  *  Damigella  Contessa  Giulietta 
Guicciardi.'  The  title  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  expression  of  Rellstab  the  critic 
comparing  the  first  movement  to  a  boat  wander- 
ing by  moonlight  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.^  In 
Vienna  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Lauben- 
Bonate,^  from  a  tradition  that  the  first  movement 
was  composed  in  the  leafy  alley  (Lanbengang)  of 
a  garden. 

Op.  27  was  published — *  for  the  harpsichord 
or  pianoforte ' — in  March  1802.  Its  dedication, 
on  which  so  much  gratuitous  romance  has  been 
built,  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  coimtess 
herself  to  have  been  a  mere  accident.  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  237.]  Beethoven,  perhaps  in  joke, 
laughed  at  its  popularity,  and  professed  to 
prefer  the  Sonata  in  Fi  minor  (op.  78).  [See 
vol.  i.  p.  246.] 

MOORE,  Thomas.  There  have  been  many 
biographies  of  this  *  poet  of  all  circles ' ;  but  it 
is  as  a  composer  and  singer,  and  thus  as  *  the 
idol  of  his  own,'  that  our  pages  must  exhibit 
him.  Moore,  who  was  bom  of  Catholic  parents, 
in  Dublin,  May  28,  1779,  seems  to  have  been 
from  early  youth  susceptible  of  musical  im- 
pressions, and  has  recorded  his  childish  delight 
at  being  permitted  to  astonish  the  company  at 
the  house  of  a  certain  Miss  Dodd,  by  grinding 
out  music  from,  a  little  barrel-organ,  whilst 
concealed  under  a  table.     We  next  find  him 

>  Lens,  BMthomn  tt  aw  tir«U  aCyte,  L  296. 
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brought  forward  as  a  show-reciter  of  his  own 
rhymes  at  the  school  of  Samuel  Whyte  of  Dublin, 
who  also  educated  Richard  Brinaley  Sheridan. 
The  Dublin  University  in  1793  having  opened 
its  portals  to  the  once  proscribed  QiUiolicii 
Moore  entered  as  a  student  in  1795  ;  being  on 
a  visit  to  the  family  of  a  fellow-student,  he  trila 
us  of  his  pleasure  at  hearing  a  sonata  of  Haydn's, 
and  a  lesson  of  Nicolai's  performed  on  the 
harpsichord  by  the  sisters  of  his  firiend.  Among 
his  musical  acquaintances  were  one  Wesley  Doyle^ 
a  musician's  son,  who  published  some  songs  at 
Chappell's  in  1822,  and  Joe,  the  brother  of 
Michael  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  Bemimiaunees. 
Moore  sang  effectively  upon  these  occasions  some 
of  the  songs  of  Dibdin,  tiien  immensely  popular. 
He  now  received  lessons  from  Warren,  subae- 
quently  organist  of  the  Dublin  cathedrals,  and 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Philip  Gogan,  a  noted  extempariser 
upon  Irish  melodies ;  but  neither  Doyle  nor 
Warren's  example  or  precept  produced  any  efiect 
until  the  future  bani  began  to  feel  personal 
interest  in  music.  Subsequently  he  says,  *  Billy 
Warren  soon  became  an  inmate  of  the  family : 
I  never  received  from  him  any  regular  lessons ; 
yet  by  standing  often  to  listen  while  he  was 
instructing  my  sister,  and  endeavouring  con- 
stantly to  pick  out  tunes,  or  make  them  when  I 
was  alone,  I  became  a  pianoforte  player  (at  least 
sufficiently  so  to  accompany  my  own  singing) 
before  almost  any  one  was  aware  of  it.'  He 
produced  a  sort  of  masque  at  this  time,  and 
sang  in  it  an  adaptation  of  Haydn's '  Spirit-song,' 
to  some  lines  of  his  own.  On  occasion  of  a 
mock  coronation  held  [Aug.  14,  1796]  at  the 
rocky  islet  of  Dalkey,  near  Dublin,  Moore  met 
Incledon,  who  was  then  and  there  knighted  as 
Sir  Charles  Melody,  the  poet  contributing  an 
ode  for  the  sportive  occasion.  [His  friendship 
with  Robert  Emmett  at  Trinity  College  stimn- 
lated  his  taste  for  old  Irish  airs ;  and  his  first 
musical  works,  songs,  glees,  etc.,  were  pub- 
lished by  James  Carpenter  of  London  in  1802-5. 
After  1807  James  Power,  and  subsequently  his 
widow,  were  the  sole  publisheis  of  his  music] 
It  was  the  metrical  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
Anacreon,  subsequently  dedicated  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  that  first  brought  Moore  into  public 
notice  ;  about  this  time  he  alludes  to  the  *  burst- 
ing out  of  his  latent  talent  for  music ' :  further 
quickened  by  the  publication  of  Bunting's  first 
collection  of  Irish  melodies  in  the  year  1796. 
From  this  collection  Moore  (greatly  to  Bunting's 
chagrin)  selected  eleven  of  the  sixteen  aire  in 
the  first  number  of  his  Irish  melodies  ;  Bunting 
averred  that  not  only  was  this  done  without  ac- 
knowledgment, but  that  Moore  and  his  coad- 
jutor Stevenson  had  mutilated  the  airs.  [The 
firat  number  of  the '  Irish  Melodies  'was  published 
in  1807,  containing  twelve  songs;  the  eighth 
number  (1821)  was  provided  with  symphonies 
and  accompaniments  by  Sir  H.  Bishop,  and  a 
'pirated'  edition  app«u^  in  Dublin  in  the 
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same  year,  edited  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  The 
tenth  number  and  supplement  appeared  in  1834. 
They  were  often  republished,  a  recent  edition 
being  that  in  which  Sir  C.  Y.  Stanford  restored 
the  airs  to  their  original  form  (1895)].  That 
Bunting's  censures  were  not  without  foundation 
will  appear  from  O'Carolan's  air  'Planzty  Kelly,' 
one  stnun  of  which — 


I  altered  by  Moore  to  the  following : — 


Even  this  ending  (on  a  minim)  is  incorrect,  the 
portion  of  the  original  air  here  used  being 


In  <Go  where  glory  waits  thee/  the  ending  as 
given  by  Moore  destroys  what  in  the  article 
Ibibh  Musio  we  have  called  the  narratvoe/orm ; 
it  should  end  as  follows : — 


The  air  was,  however,  altered  thus  to  suit  Moore's 
lines: — 


O     itin  f'muah&t      bml 

The  song  *  Rich  and  rare '  ends  thus  in  the 
original: — 


The  version  of  Moore  is  perhaps  an  improve- 
ment, but  it  is  an  alteration : — 


prat  see  Alfred  Moffat's  MnOrelsy  of  Ireland.] 
Moore  took  to  himself  whatever  blame  these 
changes  involved,  and  even  defended  the  often 
rambling  and  inappropriate  preludes  of  Steven- 
son, whichhe  fancifully  comp<u*ed  to  theelaborate 
initial  letters  uf  mediaeval  MSS.  Moore  wrote 
125  of  these  beautiful  and  now  famous  poems, 
[for  which  he  received  an  average  of  £121  each, 
Of  £6  per  line].  His  singing  of  them  to  his 
^  accompaniment  has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed as  indeed  deficient  in  physical  power, 
but  incomparable  as  musical  recitation ;  not 
nnfrequently  were  the  hearers  moved  to  tears, 
which  the  bard  himself  could  with  difficulty 
jwtrain  ;  indeed  it  is  on  record  that  one  of  his 
Wy  listeners  was  known  to  faint  away  with 
jmotion.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  says,  *  I  have  no 
*«ne  to  describe  his  (Moore's)  singing  ;  its  eflfect 
VOL.  in 


is  only  equalled  by  his  own  words.  I  for  one 
could  have  taken  him  to  my  heart  with  delight  V 
Leigh  Hunt  describes  him  as  playing  with  great 
taste  on  the  piano,  and  compares  his  voice  as 
he  sang,  to  a  flute  softened  down  to  mere  breath- 
ing. Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  Christopher 
North  are  equally  eloquent ;  nay,  even  the 
utterly  unmusical  Sir  W.  Scott  calls  him  the 
*  prettiest  warbler  he  had  ever  known ' ;  while 
Byron,  almost  equally  deficient  in  musical  ap- 
preciation, was  moved  to  tears  by  his  singing. 
Moore  felt  what  he  expressed,  for  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  saying,  '  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum 
est  primum  ipei  tibi,'  it  is  recorded  that  on 
attempting  'There's  a  song  of  the  olden  time,' 
a  favourite  ditty  of  his  father,  for  the  first  time 
after  the  old  man's  death,  he  broke  down,  and 
had  to  quit  the  room,  sobbing  convulsively. 
[His  piano,  made  by  Murland  of  Dablin  and 
dated  1808,  is  now  in  the  National  Museum, 
Dublin.] 

Although  as  an  educated  musician  Moore 
had  no  repute,  yet,  like  Goldsmith,  he  now 
and  then  undertook  to  discuss  such  topics  as 
harmony  and  counterpoint,  of  which  he  knew 
little  or  nothing.  Thus  we  find  him  gravely 
defending  consecutive  fifths,  and  asking  nuvely 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  pedantry  in 
adhering  to  the  rule  which  forbids  them  ?  That 
he  was  largely  gifted  with  the  power  of  creating 
melody,  is  apparent  from  his  airs  to  various 
lines  of  his  own ;  amongst  them  '  Love  thee, 
dearest,'  'When  midst  the  gay,'  'One  dear 
smile,'  and  'The  Canadian  boat -song'  (first 
published  in  1820),  long  deemed  a  native  air, 
but  latterly  claimed  by  Moore.  Many  of  his 
little  concerted  pieces  attained  great  popularity. 
The  terzetto  '  0,  lady  fair '  was  at  one  time  sung 
everywhere;  a  little  three -part  glee,  'The 
Watchman' — describing  two  lovers,  unwilling 
to  part,  yet  constantly  interrupted  by  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  the  passing  guardian  of  the  night 
calling  out  the  hours  as  they  flew  too  quickly — 
was  almost  equally  popular.  Among  his  musical 
works  may  be  briefly  cited  the  matchless  '  Irish 
Melodies,'  and  their  sequel  the  '  National  Airs ' 
(1818-28);  'Sacred  Songs' (1816);  'Evenings  in 
Greece '  (1831),  and  numerous  songs  and  ballads. 
[For  his  only  opera,  'M.  P.,  or  the  Blue  Stock- 
ing,' see  Horn,  vol.  ii  p.  4336].  With  his 
satirical  and  political  writings  we  do  not  concern 
ourselves.  Probably  no  poet  or  man  of  letters 
has  ever  attained  such  popularity,  or  such  loving 
celebrity  amongst  his  very  rivals.  Some  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  the  French, 
Russian,  Polish,  and  other  languages  of  Europe, 
and  his  oriental  verse  has  been  rendered  into 
Persian,  and  actually  sung  in  the  streets  of  Is- 
pahan. It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
allude  to  the  one  misfortune  of  his  public  life, 
which  arose  from  the  defalcation  of  his  deputy  in 
a  small  official  post  at  Bermuda,  given  him  in 
1804  through  the  influence  of  Earl  Moira.     The 
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claims  which  thns  arose  he,  however,  honourably 
discharged  by  his  literary  labours.  The  eyening 
of  Moore's  life  was  saddened  by  the  saccessiye 
deaths  of  his  children.  His  wife,  ^  an  admirable 
woman,  was  his  mainstay  under  these  trials ; 
and  in  1885  the  government  of  the  day,  through 
Lord  John  Russell,  almost  forced  upon  him  a 
pension  of  £300  per  annum.  He  died,  enfeebled, 
but  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  Feb.  25, 
1852,  at  Sloperton  Cottage,  near  Devizes.  K.  P.  s. ; 
with  additions  in  square  brackets  by  F.  K.  and 
w.  H.  o.  F. 

MOOREHEAD,  John,  was  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  in  Ireland,  where 
he  received  his  first  musical  instruction.  He 
came  to  England  when  young,  and  was  forseveral 
years  engaged  in  the  orchestras  of  various  country 
theatres.  [He  was  one  of  the  violins  at  the 
Worcester  Festival  of  1794,  and  in  1796  was 
principal  viola  at  Sadler's  WeUs  Theatre.]  In 
1798  he  was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at  Oovent 
Garden,  and  soon  after  was  employed  to  compose 
for  that  theatre.  During  his  engagement  he  com- 
posed music  for  'The Philosopher's  Stone,*  1795 ; 
*  Birds  of  a  Feather,'  1796  ;  *  The  Volcano  *  and 
'Speed  the  Plough,'  'Harlequin's  Tour'  and 
'  The  Dominion  of  Fancy '  (both  with  Attwood), 
1880 ;  '  n  Bondocani'  (with  Attwood)  and 
'Perouse'  (with  DavyV  1801;  'Harlequin's 
Habeas,'  "The  Cabinet  (with  Braham,  Davy, 
etc.),  and '  Family  Quarrels '  (with  Braham  and 
Reeve),  1802.  [In  that  year  he  became  insane, 
and  having  transgressed  the  laws,  was  confined 
successively  in  Tothillfields'  Prison  and  North- 
ampton House,  Clerkenwell.  On  his  liberation 
he  entered  the  navy  as  a  common  sailor,  and 
was  quickly  promoted  to  be  bandmaster.  A 
short  time  afterwards  he  hanged  himself  in  a 
fit  of  insanity  near  Deal,  in  March  1804.  The 
'  F.  Moorehead '  who  is  described  as  the  com- 
poser of  'The  Naval  Pillar,'  1799  (see  the 
Quellen-Lexikan)  is  probably  a  printer's  error 
for  John  Moorehead.  His  brother,  Alexander, 
was  also  a  violinist  of  merit,  and  led  the  band 
at  Sadler's  Wells ;  he  also  became  insane  and 
died  in  an  asylum  in  Liverpool.  See  T.  Dib- 
din's  Jteniini^cence8f  1827,  voL  L  pp.  314-833.] 
w.  H.  H. ;  additions  by  F.  K. 

MOOSER,  Alots,  a  &mou8  Swiss  organ- 
bmlder,  whose  greatest  instruments  are  those  at 
Fribourg  and  in  the  New  Temple  at  Berne.  He 
was  bom  at  Fribourg  in  1770,  and  died  there 
Dec.  19,  1829.     Mooser  also  made  pianos,     o. 

MORALES,  Cristofero,  born  at  Seville,  Jan. 
2,  1512,  was  a  member  of  the  papal  chapel  in 
1 535-40.  [He  ia  supposed  to  have  been  maestro 
de  capilla  at  Toledo  in  1544-45,  and  was  a 
singer  in  the  cathedral  of  Malaga  in  1551.  In 
1552  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  Seville  ;  he 
died  either  there  or  at  Malaga,  June  14,  1553.] 
His  published  works,  dating  between  the  years 

I  Kin  Benie  Dykai,  %  yoong  and  bMutilol  Iilah  actnM,  wbom 
be  married  in  1811. 


1 589  and  1 569,  oonsiBt  of  sixteen  Masses  (m  two 
books).  Magnificats,  and  several  Motets  pob- 
Ushed  in  various  collections.  Morales* 'despised 
all  worldly,  to  say  nothing  of  light,  music,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  regarding  with  anger 
those  who  applied  that  noble  gift  of  God,  the 
power  of  making  music,  to  Mvolous,  and  even 
to  objectionable  uses. '  Ambitious  that  his  iraifa 
should  be  worthy  of  God  and  the  papal  chapel, 
he  surely  gained  his  end,  and  for  nearly  350 
yeara  they  have  been  annually  sung'  in  the 
place  for  which  he  designed  thenu  In  moden 
score  Eslava  gives  six  pieces ;  Rochlitz^  some 
extracts  from  a  mass ;  Schlesinger  ^  the  cele- 
brated motet  '  Lamentabatur  Jacob,'  which 
Adami  describes  as  a  '  marvel  of  art ' ;  Martini' 
three  movements  from  the  Magnificats.  Two 
motets  (a  3), '  Domine  Deus '  and '  Puer  est  natos,' 
and  a  Magnificat  are  in  score  in  the  British 
Museum  in  Bumey's  Musical  Extracts,  voL  ir. 
(Add.  MS.  11,584.)  [See  the  QuelUn-Lexibm] 

An  interesting  portrait  is  given  by  Adami, 
and  copied  in  Hawkins's  History,        J.  R.  8.-B. 

MORALT.  Five  brothers  of  great  celebrity 
in  Munich,  celebrated  for  their  rendering  d 
Haydn's  quartets. 

The  first,  Joseph,  bom  1775,  entered  the 
court  band  in  1797,  and  became  conoertmeister 
in  1800,  which  poet  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1828. 

The  next  brother,  Johann  Baptist,  bora  Jan. 
10,  1777,  was  violinist  in  the  Mannheim  Court 
band,  and  entered  the  Munich  band  in  1792,  was 
the  second  violin  in  the  quartet,  and  also  com- 
posed two  symphonies  for  orohestxa,  and  'Lemons 
mdthodiques '  for  the  violin,  two  string  quartet^ 
besides  a  MS.  Mass,  etc.    He  died  Oct  7,  182S. 

Philipp,  the  violoncello  of  the  quartet,  boin 
1780,  was  in  the  band  from  1795  to  his  deatir 
March  18, 1847.  He  had  a  twin-brother,  Jacques, 
who  played  in  the  orchestra,  but  not  in  the  cele- 
brate quartet 

Georg,  the  tenor-player,  was  bom  in  1781 
and  died  1818. 

A  Moralt,  probably  one  of  the  same  family? 
was  well  known  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century.  He  was  first  viola  plajer 
at  the  Philharmonic  till  1842,  when  his  name 
disappears,  possibly  on  account  of  his  death, 
and  is  succeeded  by  that  of  Hill.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  provincial  festivals  and 
music  generally.  H. 

MORDENT  (Ital.  MordenU ;  Ger.  Mard^ 
also  JBeisser  ;  Fr.  Fine^.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  agrimena  or  graces  of  instrumental 
music.     It  consists  of  the  rapid  alternation  of 

*  From  preflnoe  to  Moond  book  of  IbaMS.  „^ 
S  •Mott«tti«te.ehet1cu)tano  sella  CkpalUBIiAliyioiMnftBH^ 

Vatican* '-«  MS.  in  the  Britiah  MoMain  (Ronton  OolleetloB  M"^ 
9461)  contirinlnga  lfa«nlfleat  rang  on  the  rigiTof  BpiphaBy.  ^  ^ 
motet  'lAmencafaatur  Jaoob.'  inng  on  the  4th  Sunday  fax  unt 
4  aammitmg  0«aang»tOiekt^  vol.  i.  Nm.  87,  29.  . 

•  In  'Miifriea  Sacra,'  Berlin.  1863.    Baoh  motet  can  be  had  ■«>- 

0  MmmfHarm  .  .  .  4i  etmtrapmutf  (Boloyna  1774.)  n«  ^ 
moramcnta  are  oead  a*  theoretical  examplea,  and  &viD«ti«  *"* 
added  on  qnevtiona  vhioh  they  lUnatrate. 
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a  written    note  with    the   note   immediately 
below  it. 

Mordents  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Simple  or 
Short  Mordent,  indicated  by  the  sign  /w^,  and 
consisting  of  three  notes,  the  lower  or  auxiliary 
note  occurring  bat  once,  and  the  Double  or 
Long  Mordent,  the  sign  for  which  is  ^v.i  ,  in 
which  the  auxiliary  note  appears  twice  or 
oftener.  Both  kinds  begin  and  end  with  the 
principal  note,  and  are  played  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  like  aU  graces,  occupy  a  part  of 
the  value  of  the  written  note,  and  are  never 
introduced  before  it 


L    Sin^  Mordeni. 


Written, 


Played, 


The  appropriateness  of  the  term  Mordent  (from 
mardere,  'to  bite')  is  found  in  the  suddenness  with 
which  the  principal  note  is,  as  it  were,  attacked 
by  the  dissonant  note  and  immediately  released. 
Walther  says  its  effect  is  '  like  cracking  a  nut 
with  the  teeth,'  and  the  same  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  old  German  term  Beisser, 

The  Mordent  may  be  applied  to  any  note  of 
a  chord,  as  well  as  to  a  single  note.  When  this 
is  the  case  its  rendering  is  as  follows : — 


Baoh,  Sarabande  from 
No.  4.' 


Suite  Fran9aise 


&    Baoh,  Overture  from  '  Partita  No.  4.' 


Sometimes  an  accidental  is  added  to  the  sign 
of  the  Mordent,  thus  "^j  or  'J;  the  effect  of  this 
is  to  raise  the  lower  or  auxiliary  note  a  semitone. 
"Hiis  raising  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the 
^c  that  a  lower  auxiliary  note  should  be  only 
a  Bemitone  distant  from  its  principal  note,  and 
the  alteration  must  ^  be  made  by  the  player  even 
when  there  is  no  indication  of  it  in  the  sign 
(^  4),  except  in  certain  understood  cases. 


In  Bx.  4  u. 

without 


The  exceptions  are  as  follows, — when  the  note 
bearing  the  Mordent  is  either  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  note  a  whole  tone  lower  (Exs.  6  and 
6)  and,  generally,  when  the  Mordent  is  applied 
to  either  the  third  or  seventh  degree  of  the 
scale  (Ex.  7).  In  these  cases  the  auxiliary 
note  ia  played  a  whole  tone  distant  from  its 
principaL 

4.     Baoh,  Organ  Fugue  in  £  minor. 


Air  from  '  Suite  Fran^aise  No.  2.' 


6,     *  Well-tempered  Clavier,'  No.  1,  vol.  2. 


Sarabande  from  'Suite  Fran^alse,'  No.  6. 
Bar  1.  Bar  6. 


The  Long  Mordent  (pmei  double)  usually  con- 
sists of  five  notes,  though  if  appUed  to  a  note 
of  great  length  it  may,  according  to  Emanuel 
Bach,  contain  more ;  it  must,  however,  never 
fill  up  the  entire  value  of  the  note,  as  the  trill 
does,  but  must  leave  time  for  a  sustained 
principal  note  at  the  end  (Ex.  8).  Its  sign  is 
M^,  not  to  be  confounded  with  >viv,  or  ^♦vii', 
the  signs  for  a  trill  with  or  without  a  turn. 

8.     Baoh,  Sarabande  from  *  Partita  No.  1.' 


Besides  the  above,  Emanuel  Bach  gave  the 
name  of  Mordent  to  two  other  graces,  now  nearly 
or  quite  obsolete.  One,  called  the  Abbreviated 
Mordent  (joined  etouffi)  was  rendered  by  striking 
the  auxiliary  note  together  with  its  i>iiiicipal, 
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and  instantly  releasing  it  (Ex.  9).  This  grace, 
which  is  identical  with  the  Acciaccatuba  (see 
the  word),  was  said  by  Marpuig  to  be  of  great 
service  in  playing  full  chords  on  the  organ,  but 
its  employment  is  condemned  by  the  best 
modem  organists.  The  other  kind,  called  the 
Slow  Mordent,  had  no  distinctiye  sign,  but  was 
introduced  in  yocal  music  at  the  discretion  of 
the  singer,  usually  at  the  dose  of  the  phrase  or 
before  a  pause  (^  10). 

0.    AblymiaUd  10.    SUno  MordenL 


Oloeely  allied  to  the  Mordent  is  another  kind 
of  ornament,  called  in  German  the  PraMtrUler 
{prtdleny  'to  rebound,'  or  'bounce'),  for  which 
term  there  is  no  exact  equiyalent  in  English,  the 
ornament  in  question  being  variously  named 
Passing  Shake,  Beat,  and  Inverted  Mordent 
(jrine^  renverse),  none  of  which  designations  are 
very  appropriate.  The  sign  for  this  grace  is 
yw ,  the  short  vertical  line  being  omitted  ;  and 
it  consists,  like  the  Mordent,  of  three  notes, 
rapidly  executed,  the  auxiliary  note  being  one 
degree  above  the  principal  note  instead  of 
below  it. 

11.     mitten.        Played. 


The  Pralitriller  is  characterised  by  Emanuel 
Bach  as  the  most  agreeable  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  indispensable  of  all  graces,  but  also 
the  most  difficult.  He  says  that  it  ought  to 
be  made  with  such  extreme  rapidity  that  even 
when  introduced  on  a  very  short  note,  the 
listener  must  not  be  aware  of  any  loss  of  value. 

The  proper,  and  according  to  some  writers 
the  only  place  for  the  introduction  of  the  Prali- 
triller is  on  the  first  of  two  notes  which  descend 
diatonically,  a  position  which  the  Mordent  cannot 
properly  occupy.  This  being  the  case,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  such  instances  as  the  follow- 
ing, where  the  Mordent  is  indicated  in  a  false 
position,  the  Pralitriller  is  in  reality  intended, 
and  the  sign  is  an  error  either  of  the  pen  or  of 
the  press. 

12.     Mozart.  Rondo  in  D. 


Nevertheless,  the  Mordent  is  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  met  with  on  a  note  followed 
by  a  note  one  degree  lower,  as  in  the  iiigue 
already  quoted  (Ex.  6).  This  is,  however,  the 
only  instance  in  Bach's  works  with  which  the 
writer  is  acquainted. 

When  the  Pralitriller  is  preceded  by  an  appog- 


giatura,  or  a  slurred  note  one  degree  above  the 
principal  note,  its  entrance  is  slightly  delayed 
(Ex.  13),  and  the  same  is  the  cue  if  the  Mor- 
dent is  preceded  by  a  note  one  degree  babw 
(Ex.  14). 

IS.     W.  F.  Bach,  Sonata  in  D. 


^^Jr^. 


14     J.  S.  Bach,  Sarabande  from  '  Snito 
Anglaiae  No.  3.' 


m 


w^ 


T 

Emanuel  Bach  says  that  if  this  occurs  before 
a  pause  the  appoggiatura  is  to  be  held  very  long, 
and  the  remaining  three  notes  to  be  '  snapped 
up '  very  quickly,  thus — 


16.    WriUem. 


The  earlier  writers  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  Pralitriller  and  the  so-called  SehnOUr 
(schnellenf  *  to  fillip ').  This  grace  was  in  all 
respects  identical  with  the  Pralitriller,  but  it 
was  held  that  the  latter  could  only  occur  on  a 
descending  diatonic  progression  (as  in  Ex.  11), 
while  the  Schneller  might  appear  on  detached 
notes.  It  was  also  laid  down  that  the  Schneller 
was   always    to    be   written    in  small    notes, 


thus — 


:,  while  the  sign  /t^  only  indi- 


cated the  Pralitriller.  TUrk  observes,  never- 
theless, that  the  best  composers  have  often  made 
use  of  the  sign  in  cases  where  the  indispensable 
diatonic  progression  is  absent,  and  have  thus 
indicated  the  Pralitriller  where  the  Schneller 
was  really  intended.  This  is,  however,  of  no 
consequence,  since  the  two  ornaments  are  essenti- 
ally the  same,  and  Tiirk  himself  ends  by  saying 
*  the  enormity  of  this  crime  may  be  le/t  for  the 
critics  to  determine.' 

Both  Mordent  and  Pralitriller  occur  very  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  Bach  and  his  immediate 
successors ;  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of 
the  lavish  use  of  both  occurs  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  Bach's  *  Capriccio  on  the  departure  of  a 
brother,'  which  though  only  seventeen  bars  in 
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length  contains  no  fewer  than  seventeen  Mor- 
dents and  thirty  PralltriUers.  In  modem  music 
the  Mordent  does  not  occur,  but  the  Pralltriller 
and  Sohneller  are  frequently  employed,  as  for 
instance  by  Beethoven  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  Path^tique. 

Although  the  Mordent  and  Pralltriller  are  in 
a  sense  the  opposites  of  each  other,  some  little 
confusion  has  of  late  arisen  in  the  use  of  both 
terms  and  signs.  Certain  modem  writers  have 
even  applied  the  name  of  Mordent  to  the 
ordinary  Tum,  as  for  example  Czemy,  in  his 

*  Study  *  op.  740,  Ko.  29  ;  and  Hummel,  in  his 
'  Pianoforte  School,' has  given  both  the  name  and 
the  sign  of  the  Mordent  to  the  Schneller.  This 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  he  referred  to  the  Italian  mordentCf  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Callcott  (Orammar  of  Muirie), 
was  the  opposite  of  the  German  Moident,  and 
was  in  fact  identical  with  the  Schneller.  It  is 
nevertheless  strange  that  Hummel  should  have 
neglected  to  give  any  description  of  the  Mordent 
proper.  f.  t. 

MORELLI,  Giovanni,  a  basso  with  a  voice 
of  much  power,  compass,  sweetness,  and  flexi- 
bility.  He  first  appeared  in  London  in  Paisiello's 

*  Schiavi  per  Amore,'  with  Storace  and  Sestini, 
and  Morigi,  who  had  long  been  the  first  buffo 
eearieato,  but  now  became  second  to  Morelli. 
The  latter  was  a  very  good  actor,  but,  having 
been  running-footman  to  Lord  Cowperat  Florence, 
he  was  probably  not  much  of  a  musician.  He 
continued  for  many  years  in  great  favour,  and 
sang  at  the  Opera  from  time  to  time  till  he  had 
scarcely  a  note  left ;  but  he  was  always  received 
kindly  as  an  old  and  deserving  favourite. 

He  sang  the  boss  part  in  the  *  Serva  Padrona,' 
with  Banti,  so  successfully  that  the  performance 
was  repeated  by  Royal  command  ;  and  he  was 
actually  singing  with  Catalan!  and  Miss  Stephens 
(her  first  appearance)  at  the  Pantheon,  when 
that  house  was  rebuilt.  He  sang  in  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  in  1787,  with  Mara  and 
Rubinelli.  J.  M. 

MORENDO,  *  dying,'  is  used  to  indicate  the 
gradual  '  decrescendo '  at  the  end  of  a  cadence. 
Its  meaning  is  well  given  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
words,  *  That  strain  again  I  it  had  a  dying  fodV 
It  is  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Trio,  op.  1, 
^o.  8,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  variation  in  the 
alow  movement,  and  in  the  Quartet,  op.  74,  also 
at  the  end  of  the  slow  movement.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  only  used  for  the  end  of  the  movement  or 
in  a  cadence,  but  in  the  Quartet,  op.  18,  No.  7, 
alow  movement,  and  in  the  Ninth  Symphony,  slow 
movement,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  end,  but 
<)ccQrs  in  imperfect  cadences,  to  give  the  efifect 
of  a  full  dose.  It  thus  differs  from  smorzando, 
u  the  latter  can  be  used  at  anytime  in  the  move- 
oient  Chopin  generally  used  smorzando.  Both 
these  words  are  almost  exclusively  used  in  slow 
movements.  m. 

ttOEI,  Nicolas,  an  Italian  by  family,  bom  in 


London  [Jan.  24,  1796  (or  1797),^  was  the  son  of 
an  Italian  wigmaker  in  the  New  Eoad.  He  was 
brought  out  as  a  prodigy,  and  at  eight  years  of 
age  played  in  public  a  concerto  of  Barth^lemon's, 
from  whom  he  had  lessons.]  Subsequently  he 
studied  for  six  years  with  Viotti,  and  not  only 
became  an  excellent  solo  violinist,  but  from  his 
enthusiasm,  industry,  and  judgment,  occupied  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  music  of  London 
and  England  generally,  from  about  1812  till  his 
death.  He  played  in  the  second  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  1814,  and  from  1816 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Philharmonic  bond  and  first  violin  at  the  Lenten 
oratorios,  the  provincial  festivals,  and  the  majority 
of  concerts  of  any  importance.  '  His  bow-arm 
was  bold,  free,  and  commanding,  his  tone  full 
and  firm,  and  his  execution  remarkable.'  [He 
married  in  1819  the  widow  of  the  music-pub- 
lisher Lavsnu,  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  her  son.]  Amongst  other  music  they  pub- 
lished the  second  book  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
without  Words,  and  his  PF.  Concerto  in  G 
minor.  He  died  June  14,  1839,  leaving  a  son, 
Frank  (bom  March  21,  1820,  died  August  2, 
1873),  who  was  well  known  in  London  for  many 
years  as  a  promising  musician.  His  cantata 
*  Fridolin  *  (brought  out  at  the  Worcester  Festival 
of  1 85 1 )  was  performed  several  times  with  success ; 
and  an  operetta,  the  *  River-sprite,'  to  words  by 
G.  Linley,  was  produced  at  Covent  Gardeu,  Feb. 
9,  1865.  [A  second  son,  Nicholas  Mori,  junr., 
was  bom  Jan.  14,  1822,  and  having  studied 
with  his  father  and  Charles  Lucas,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  composed  various  works,  among  them  a 
setting  of  Psahn  cxxxvii.,  and  music  to  Gilbert's 
'Wicked  World.']  g. 

MORIANI,  Napolbone,  was  bom  at  Florence, 
March  10,  1808.  He  came  of  a  good  family, 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  studied  the  law 
for  some  time,  intending  to  embrace  it  as  his 
profession.  Seduced,  however,  by  the  applause 
which  his  beautiful  tenor  voice  obtained  for 
him  in  society,  he  changed  his  intentions,  and 
attempted  the  operatic  career  at  Pavia  in  1833, 
with  success.  After  singing  in  the  principal 
Italian  cities,  he  returned  to  Florence  in  1839, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  recognised  both 
there  and  at  Milan,  and  Trieste,  as  the  first 
living  tenor  of  Italy.  In  1841  he  visited 
Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  '  Virtuoso  di 
Camera'  by  the  Emperor.  In  1844  and  1845 
he  sang  in  London.  He  came  with  a  real  Italian 
reputation,  but  he  came  too  late  in  his  own 
career,  and  too  early  for  a  public  that  had  not 
yet  forgotten  what  Italian  tenors  had  been. 
Besides,  Mario  was  already  there,  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  not  easily  to  be  displaced  from  his 
position.  '  Moriani's  must  have  been  a  superb 
and  richly-strong  voice,  with  tones  full  of  ex- 
pression as  well  as  force '  (Chorley).  But  either 
he  was  led  away  by  bad  taste  or  fashion  into 

1 1797  ia  found  oa  •  portnlt  iaroad  in  ISOB.    {Z>M.^fJraL  BiofJ 
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drawling  and  bawling,  or  he  had  never  been  thor- 
oughly trained.  Any  way,  he  pleaaed  little  here. 
Still  he  sang  with  success  at  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and 
Barcelona,  in  1846,  and  was  decorated  by  the 
Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Order  of  Isabella.  He 
sang  at  Milan,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  bat  his 
Toice  was  gone,  and  he  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  died  March  4, 1878.  Mendels- 
sohn more  than  once  speaks  of  him  as  'my 
fayourite  tenor,  Moriani.'  J.  M. 

MORIGI,  Anoelo,  yiolimst  and  composer, 
bom  in  Rimini  in  1762  ;  died  in  Parma  in  1788. 
Tartini  was  his  violin  teacher  and  Valotti  in- 
structed him  in  theory  and  harmony.  In  1758 
he  was  appointed  first  violin  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  band,  and  later,  director  of  the  court 
music,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  composer  of  some  merit,  and  excel- 
lently spoken  of  as  a  teacher  of  composition. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Bonifazio  Asioli  the 
dramatic  composer,  who,  out  of  deference  to 
his  master's  memory,  published  his  (Morigi's) 
TraUato  di  eontrappuTito  fugcUo  after  his  death. 
Compositions:  Six  Sonatas  for  violin  alone, 
op.  1.  Six  trios  for  two  violins  and  violoncello 
with  a  figured  bass  for  the  Clavecin,  op.  2. 
Six  concerti  grossi  for  violin,  op.  3.  Six  others 
dedicated  to  the  Infanta  Donna  Philippe. 
(F^tis,  Biographie  des  Musiciens;  A.  Mason 
Clarke,  Fiddlers  AiicicrU  and  Modem.)    e.  h-a. 

MORISSEAU,  whose  Christian  name  and 
place  of  origin  are  unknown,  was  a  sabot- 
maker  practising  at  No.  9  Rue  des  Fontaines 
du  Temple,  in  Paris,  who  applied  the  principles 
of  his  art  to  the  manufacture  of  violins,  carving 
the  back  and  sides  and  neck  all  in  one  piece 
out  of  a  solid  block  of  practically  green  wood, 
the  only  glue  used  in  their  manufacture  being 
that  employed  to  fasten  on  the  bellies.  This 
innovation  was  considered  sufficiently  serious 
by  the  'Soci6t6  d' Encouragement  pour  1' Industrie 
Nationale '  for  a  Rapport  to  be  inserted  in  their 
Bulletin  (vol.  xi.  second  series.  No.  187,  May 
1864)  drawn  up  by  J.  Lissajous,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  MM.  Gu^rin,  Professor  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, Deloffre  and  Ferrand,  leaders  of  the 
orchestras  of  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  and  the 
Opera-Comique  respectively.  The  report  damns 
the  instruments  with  the  faintest  possible 
praise.  E.  h-a. 

MORITZ  (Mauriob),  Landgraf  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  from  1692  to  1627,  was  bom  May  26, 
1672,  and  under  the  musical  tuition  of  George 
Otto,  capellmeister  at  Cassel  from  about  1688  to 
1619,  developed  considerable  talent  for  composi- 
tion. In  1 60 1  he  published  a  Lutheran  Gesang- 
buch  with  tunes  only,  twenty-four  of  which 
were  his  own  invention.  In  1 61 2  he  republished 
the  book,  providing  all  the  tunes  with  his  own 
4 -part  harmony.  Meantime,  in  1606,  he  had 
abandoned  Lutheran  doctrine  and  embraced 
Calvinism,  even  adopting  the  extreme  Calvinistic 
view  that  nothing  but  words  of  Scripture  in  the 


vernacular  should  be  mug  in  chnrehei*  TJndflr 
the  influence  of  his  new  oonvictions  be  pabliahed 
a  musical  edition  of  Lobwasser's  Q^nnan  verngn 
of  the  French  Calvinistic  Psalms,  providing  the 
original  French  tunes  with  a  4-|iart  harmonf, 
and  adding  some  new  tones  of  his  own.  His 
endeavours  to  force  the  Calvinistic  fonn  <A 
worship  on  his  Lutheran  subjects  met  with  some 
resistance,  and  he  was  obliged  to  conoede  the 
use  of  the  Lutheran  hymns.  It  is  all  the  mon 
strange  that  so  enlightened  a  prince  should  hsTe 
adopted  this  narrow  view  of  the  province  of 
church  music,  considering  that  he  had  himself 
composed  a  large  number  of  Latin  pealma, 
motets,  and  magnificats  in  the  a  eappeila  style, 
a  4  to  12,  which  are  still  preserved  in  MS.  in  tiie 
library  at  Cassel  (see  the  QuMen-LexUeon).  It 
redounds  to  his  credit,  however,  that  he  showed 
himself  so  munificent  a  patron  to  the  yoiug 
Heinrich  Schiitz  who,  brought  up  as  a  chorister 
in  his  chapel  at  Cassel,  was  afterwards  sent  it 
his  expense  to  Venice  to  complete  his  muskal 
education  under  the  tuition  of  Giovanni  Gahrieli 
Schiitz  testified  his  gratitude  to  his  patron  1>j 
dedicating  to  him  in  1611  his  Opus  1,  the  fiist- 
fruits  of  his  Venetian  studies,  consisting  d  & 
book  of  Italian  madrigals  a  6,  concluding  with 
a  flattering  poem  written  by  the  musician  him- 
self in  praise  of  his  patron,  and  set  for  eight 
voices.  Among  the  MS.  works  of  the  Landgnf 
in  the  Cassel  Ubrary,  there  are  some  Italian 
madrigals  and  Villanelle  a  4,  also  some  instru- 
mental pieces,  fugues,  and  dances,  which  ell 
serve  to  show  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  ^ 
various  branches  of  music  of  his  time.  He 
laid  down  the  reins  of  government  of  his  princi- 
pality in  1627,  having  lost  the  oonfidenoe  of 
his  Lutheran  subjects  by  his  Calvinising  policy, 
and  died  in  retirement,  March  14,  1632.  A 
considerable  number  of  lus  4 -part  settings  of 
psalm  and  hymn  tunes  have  been  republished  in 
modem  collections,  such  as  those  of  £rk,  Tucher, 
and  Winterfeld.  A  fugal  movement  for  four 
strings  has  also  been  published  in  score  by  Hugo 
Riemann  in  lus  first  Book  of  Old  Chamber  Music 
(Augener  k  Co.).  J.  B.  M. 

MORLACCHI,  Francesco,  composer ;  born 
at  Perugia,  June  14,  1784.  He  learnt  the 
violin  at  seven  years  old  from  his  father.  At 
twelve  he  was  placed  under  Caruso,  maestro 
of  the  cathedral  of  Perugia,  who  taught  him 
singing,  the  clavier,  and  thorough-bass,  while 
he  learned  the  organ  from  Mazetti,  his  matemtl 
great-uncle.  At  thirteen  he  had  already  com- 
posed much,  and  during  his  years  of  boyhood 
wrote  several  pieces  for  the  church,  among  which 
a  short  oratorio,  *Gli  angeli  al  sepolcro,'  ^^ 
tracted  the  attention  of  many  amateurs,  9sA 
among  them,  of  his  godfather,  Count  Pietw 
Baglioni,  who  sent  him  to  study  counterpoint^ 
with  Zingarelli,  at  Loreto.  But  the  severe 
conventional  teaching  of  Zingarelli  clashed  with 
the  aspirations  of  his  young,  impatient  mind| 
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and  after  a  year  and  a  half  he  returned  to 
Perugia.  Conscious,  however,  that  he  had 
still  a  great  deal  to  learn,  he  went  to  Bologna, 
to  complete  his  studies  under  Padre  Mattel. 
[See  Mattel]  Here  he  devoted  much  attention 
to  eocleaiastical  music,  besides  making  a  special 
study  of  the  orchestra,  and  acquiring  a  practical 
knowledge  of  all  the  chief  instruments.  During 
this  time  of  studentship  he  was  commissioned 
to  write  a  cantata  for  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
as  King  of  Italy,  at  Milan,  in  1805.  In 
Pebruary  1807,  a  musical  farce  called  *  II  Poeta 
in  Gampagna'  was  performed  at  the  Pergola 
theatre  in  Florence,  and,  later  in  this  year,  a 
Miserere  for  sixteen  voices  having  won  golden 
opinions,  the  composer  was  invited  to  visit 
Verona,  where  he  produced  his  first  buffo  opera, 
'II  Ritratto.*  He  achieved  his  first  popular 
success  with  the  melodrama,  *  II  Corradino,'  at 
Parma,  in  1808.  This  was  followed  by  <  Enone 
e  Paride,*  *  Oreste,*  *  Rinaldo  d'  Asti,'  *  La 
Principessa  per  ripiego,'  '  II  Simoncino,'  and 
'  Le  Avventure  d*  una  Giomata,'  besides  a  grand 
Mass.  But  all  these  were  surpassed  by  *  Le 
Danaide,'  written  for  the  Ai^ntino  theatre  at 
Borne,  in  1810.  This  work  was  immensely 
successful,  and  once  for  all  established  its  com- 
poser's fame.  Through  the  influence  of  Count 
Maroolini,  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Saxony, 
Morlacchi  was  now  appointed  chapel-master  of 
the  Italian  opera  at  Dresden,  at  first  for  a  year, 
subsequently  for  life,  with  a  large  salary,  b^des 
a  considerable  honorarium  for  every  new  opera 
he  might  compose,  and  leave  of  absence  for 
some  months  of  each  year,  with  liberty  to  write 
what  he  pleased,  where  he  pleased.  This 
appointment  he  held  till  his  death.  The 
Italian  style  had  long  reigned  supreme  in  the 
Dresden  fashionable  world,  and  Morlacchi  at 
onoe  became  '  the  rage.'  His  music  partook  of 
the  styles  of  Paer  and  Mayr  ;  it  was  melodious 
and  pleasing,  but  very  slight  in  character.  He 
now  acquainted  himself  to  some  extent  with 
the  works  of  the  great  German  masters,  a  study 
which  had  a  happy  effect  on  him,  as  it  led  him 
insensibly  to  add  a  little  more  stolidity  to  his 
somewhat  threadbare  harmonies.  His  earliest 
compositions  at  Dresden  were,  a  Grand  Mass 
for  the  royal  chapel,  the  operas  'Raoul  de 
Cr^ui'  (1811)  and  'La  Cappricioea  pentita' 

8813),  and  an  Oratorio  of  the  'Passion'  (1812) 
ook  by  Metastasio),   extravagantly  admired 
by  contemporary  enthusiasts. 

In  1813  Dresden  became  the  military  centre 
of  operations  of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  King, 
Friedrich  August,  Napoleon's  faithful  ally, 
was  a  prisoner.  During  this  time  Morlacchi 
kept  at  a  wise  distance  from  public  affairs,  and 
bewailed  the  fate  of  his  patron  in  retirement. 
He  was,  however,  roughly  aroused  by  a  sudden 
order  from  Baron  Rozen,  Russian  Minister  of 
Police,  to  write  a  cantata  for  the  Emperor  of 
Russia's  birthday.     The  task  was,  of  course. 


uncongenial  to  the  composer,  and  as  only  two 
days  were  available  for  it,  he  declined  to  comply, 
alleging  in  excuse  that  the  time  allowed  was 
insufficient.  By  way  of  answer  it  was  notified 
to  him  that  his  choice  lay  between  obeying  and 
being  sent  to  Siberia.  Thus  pressed  he  set  to 
work,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  cantata  was 
ready.  Not  long  after  this  the  Russian  govern- 
ment having  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  Dresden 
chapel,  Morlacchi  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
Czar,  at  Frankfort,  when,  in  consequence  of 
his  representations  and  entreaties,  the  decree 
was  reversed. 

To  celebrate  the  return  of  the  Saxon  king  to 
his  capital  in  1814,  Morlacchi  wrote  anotiier 
Grand  Mass  and  a  sparkling  opera  huffa^  'II 
Barbiere  di  Siviglia.'  His  political  principles 
must  have  been  convenientiy  elastic,  for  the 
year  1814  also  saw  the  production  of  a  Triumphal 
Cantata  for  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  allied 
armies,  and  a  mass  for  voices  alone,  according 
to  the  Greek  ritual,  in  Slavonic,  for  the  private 
chapel  of  Prince  Repuin,  who  had  been  the 
Russian  Governor  of  Dresden. 

In  June  1816  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Florence,  and  shortly 
after  paid  a  visit  of  some  months  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  received  with  every  kind 
of  honour,  gala  performances  of  '  Le  Danaide,' 
and  the  oratorio  of  the  '  Passion,'  being  given 
at  Perugia.  For  the  dedication  of  l£is  last 
work,  Pope  Pius  VII.  rewarded  him  with  the 
decoration  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and  the  title 
of  Count  Palatine.  An  oratorio,  '  II  sacrifizio 
d' Abramo,  o  1'  Isaaco '  (1817),  although  a  feeble 
work,  was  remarkable  for  the  employment  in 
it  of  a  novel  kind  of  rhythmical  declamation, 
in  place  of  the  ordinary  recitative. 

In  1817  C.  M.  von  Weber  was  appointed 
capellmeister  of  the  German  opera  at  Dresden. 
Morlacchi  behaved  to  him  with  a  studied  show 
of  obsequious  politeness,  while  doing  his  utmost 
in  an  underhand  way  to  cripple  his  activity 
and  bar  his  progress.  Yet  he  did  not  disdain 
to  beg  for  Weber's  good  word  as  a  critic  in  the 
matter  of  his  own  compositions,  and  indeed 
was  too  much  of  an  artist  not  to  recognise  the 
genius  of  his  young  colleague,  to  whom,  although 
already  overworked,  he  would  frequently  delegate 
the  whole  of  his  own  duties,  while  on  the  plea 
of  ill-health  he  absented  himself  in  Italy  for 
months  together.  Between  1817  and  1841  he 
produced  a  number  of  operas  and  dramatic 
pieces,  among  which  the  principal  were '  Laodicea ' 
(Naples,  1817),  'Gianni  di  Parigi'  (1818),* La 
Morted'Abel  *  (Dresden,  1821),  'Donna  Aurora' 
(Milan,  1821),'  Tebaldo  ed  Isolma '  (1822),  '  La 
Gioventii  di  Enrico  V. '  (1 823),  *  Ilda  d'Avenello ' 
(1824yiSaraceniinSicilia'(1827),'Il  Colombo' 
(1828),  '  11  Disperato  per  eccesso  di  buon  cuore ' 
(1829),  and  'II  Rinegato'  (1832),  this  last 
opera  being  a  second  setting  of  the  book  of 
'I   Saraceui,'   'in  a  style  calculated   to  suit 
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Qerman  taste.'  He  wrote  ten  Grand  Maaaes 
for  the  Dresden  chapel,  besides  a  great  number 
of  other  pieces  for  the  oharch.  The  best  of 
these  was  the  Requiem,  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  King  of  Saxony's  death,  in  1827.  He 
said  of  himself  that,  during  the  composition  of 
the  '  Tuba  Mirum '  in  this  mass,  he  had  thought 
unceasingly  of  the  'Last  Judgment'  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  and  his  biographer,  Count 
Rossi -Scotti,  does  not  hesitate  to  afSrm  that 
by  his  harmony  he  emulates  Michel  Angelo  in 
the  realisation  of  the  tremendous  moment.  We 
must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish 
for  a  detailed  account  of  Morlaochi  to  this 
memoir,  Delia  vita  e  delle  opere  del  Gov,  Fran- 
cesco Morlaochi  di  Peruffiaj  or  to  the  notioe  in 
F^tis's  Siographie  des  Munciens  (ed.  of  1870), 
which  also  contains  a  list  of  his  compositions. 
A  '  scena '  or  '  episode '  for  baritone  voice  with 
pianoforte  accompaniment  (the  narration  of 
Ugolino,  from  Canto  xzziiL  of  the  In/emo), 
written  in  his  last  years,  deserves  special 
mention  here,  as  it  became  very  famous. 

In  1841  he  once  more  set  off  for  Italy,  but 
was  forced  by  illness  to  stop  at  Innsbruck, 
where  he  died,  October  28.  He  left  an  un- 
finished opera,  '  Francesca  da  Rimini,*  for  the 
possession  of  which  Florence,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna  had  disputed  with  each  other.  Ftofuse 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  in  Dresden 
and  in  Perugia. 

Morlaochi's  music  is  an  absolutely  dead  letter 
to  the  world.  Yet  during  his  lifetime  he  was 
reckoned  by  numbers  of  contemporaries  one  of 
the  foremost  composers  of  the  golden  age  of 
music  Weber's  good-natured  criticism  (in 
one  of  his  letters)  on  his  '  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,' 
aptly  describes  much  of  his  dramatic  work. 
'  There  is  much  that  is  pretty  and  praiseworthy 
in  this  music ;  the  fellow  has  little  musical 
knowledge,  but  he  has  talent,  a  flow  of  ideas, 
and  especially  a  fund  of  good  comic  stuff  in 
him.'  For  an  exact  verification  of  this  descrip- 
tion we  refer  the  English  student  to  the  MS. 
score  of  'La  Gioventu  di  Enrico  V.,'  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  He  was 
a  clever  executant  in  composition  of  this 
ephemeral  kind,  which  supplied  a  passing  need, 
but  could  not  survive  it.  The  best  monument 
he  left  to  his  memory  was  a  benevolent  institu- 
tion at  Dresden  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  musicians  of  the  Royal  Chapel,  which  he 
was  instrumental  in  founding. 

The  names  of  such  pubUshed  compositions  of 
Morlacchi  as  are  still  to  be  had,  may  be  found 
in  Hofmeister's  Bdndbuch  der  rrvusikalischen 
JAieraiur,  f.  a.  m. 

MORLEY,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  1557,  ac- 
ooiding  to  the  Sadler  MS.  (Bodl.  MS.  Mus.  e. 
1-5),  in  which  is  entered  his  Domine  rum  est 
exaltatumif  with  the  inscription  '  Thomas  Morley 
statis  suee  19,  an®  domini  1576.'  He  was 
pupil  of  William  Byrd,  by  whose  endeavours, 


■ays  Anthony  Wood,  '  the  said  Morley  became 
not  only  excellent  in  muaick,  as  well  in  the 
theoretical  as  practical  part,  but  alao  well  seen 
in  the  Mathematicks,  in  which  Byrde  was 
excellent'  In  July  1588,  he  took  Ms  degree 
of  Mus.Bac.  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  dose  of  the 
same  year  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
organist  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  for  in  the 
registers  of  that  church  is  entered  the  burial  of 
'  Tliomas  ye  sonne  of  Thomas  Morley,  Organist,' 
Feb.  14,  1588-89.  (Mua.  Times,  Sept.  1903.) 
His  wife  had  probably  been  a  member  of  the 
household  of  Lady  Periam,  wife  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (see  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  First  Bock  of  Caiuameis  to  Two  Kaicet, 
1696). 

It  is  most  likely  that,   after  leaving  St 
Giles's,  Morley  became  organist  at  St.   Paul's 
Cathedral,  though  from  a  passage  in  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Q.  Elizabeth's  Entertainment  at  Elyetham 
in  Sept  1691,  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
his  appointment  took  place  earlier ;  it  is  said 
there  that  the  performance  of  some  musicians 
so  pleased  the  Queen  that  'she  gave  a  newe 
name  unto  one  of  their  Pavans,  made  long  since 
by  master  Thomas  Morley,   then  organist  of 
Panics  church '  (Nichols's  Proffresses),    However 
this  may  be,  he  was  still  at  St  Paul's  in  the 
same  year,  1691,  for  there  is  an  allusion  to  him 
88  organist  there  in  a  letter  dated  Oct  3,  1691. 
(State  Papers,  Dom.  Eliz.  voL  ccxL  No.  19.) 
From  this  letter,  written  from  Flanders  by  one 
Paget,  a  Catholic  Intriguer,  it  would   appear 
that  Morley  had  been  employed  there  as  some 
kind  of  political  agent.     '  Ther  is  one  Morley 
that  playeth  on  the  oi^nies  in  ponies  that  was 
with  me  in  my  house.     He  semed  here  to  be  a 
good  Catholicke  and  was  reoonsiled,  but  not- 
with-standing  suspecting  his  behaviour  I  enter- 
cepted  letters  that  Mr.  Nowell '  (presumably  the 
Dean  of  St  Paul's)  *  wrote  to  him,  wherby  I 
discovered  enoughe  to  have  hanged  him.    Kever- 
theles  he  shewing  with  teares  great  repentaunoe, 
and  asking  on  his  knees  forgivenes,  I  was  content 
to  let  him  goe.      I  here  since  his  oomming 
thether  he  hath  played  the  promoter  and  ap* 
prehendeth  Catholickes.'     This  is  corroborated 
in  the  reply.     (Ibid,  No.  63.)     *  It  is  true  that 
Morley  the  singing  man  employeth  himselfe  in 
that  kind  of  service  ....  and  hath  browght 
diverse  into  danger.' 

In  1592  Morley  was  made  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  being  'swome  24th  of  July  in 
Mr.  Greene's  rooms'  (Rimbault,  Cheque-hook, 
p.  5) ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  'Gospeller's  place  and 
waiges,'  after  having  served  as  Epistler.  (Ibid, 
p.  34.)  Between  1696  and  1601  he  was  living 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  his 
house  at  the  end  of  this  period  being  in  Little 
St  Helen's.  The  parish  registers  (Harleian 
Soc.  1904)  record  the  baptism  of  'Frauncys 
daughter  of  Thomas  Morley,  Musition,'  Augast 
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19,  1596;  and  the  burial  of  'Frauncis  d.  of 
Thomas  Morley,  Gent,'  Feb.  9,  1598-9.  On 
June  26,  1599,  '  Cristofer,  8.  of  Thomas  Morley, 
gentleman,  and  Suzan  his  wyfe ' :  and  on  July 
28,  1600,  <Anne,  d.  of  Thomas  Morley,  gentle- 
man, and  Suzan  his  wyfe, '  were  baptized.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  entries  all 
refer  to  the  musician.  His  residence  in  St. 
Helen's  is  further  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  his  name  in  two  Rolls  of  Assessments  for 
Subsidies  dated  1598  and  1600,  in  both  of 
which  his  goods  to  be  taxed  were  valued  at  £5, 
and  the  assessment  was  13s.  4d.  An  interesting 
point  in  connection  with  the  earlier  of  these 
documents  is  that  the  name  of  William  Shake- 
speare occurs  in  it,  his  goods  being  valued  at 
the  same  amount  as  were  Morley's.  It  appears 
that  he  and  Morley  both  appealed  against  the  as- 
sessment, and  one  may  suppose  thatsome  amount 
of  personal  intercourse  existed  between  the  two, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  of  the 
very  little  original  music  for  Shakespeare's  plays 
which  has  survived,  Morley  composed  one  if 
not  two  songs.  (The  1598  Roll  is  printed  in 
Hunter's  New  Illustrations  (^Shakespeare,  1845 ; 
and  is  discnssed  fully  in  Elton's  William  Shake- 
speare,  his  Family  and  Friends,  1904.) 

In  1598  Morley  was  granted  a  license  for 
twenty-one  years  to  print  song-books  of  all 
kinds  and  music  paper,  *with  forfeiture  of  £10 
to  every  person  offending  against  this  grant.' 
The  Patent,  dated  Sept.  28,  1598,  is  printed 
in  Steele's  Earliest  English  Music  Printing, 
1903.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  one  of  the  Caesar  family, 
(probably  Sir  Julius),  which  was  connected  with 
the  parish  of  St.  Helen's.  One  book,  Carlton's 
'Msdrigals,'  1601,  is  said  on  the  title-page  to 
have  been  '  printed  by  Thomas  Morley  dwelling 
in  Little  Saint  Helen's,'  but  as  a  rule  East, 
Barley,  and  others,  published  as  Morley's  <  as- 
signee' under  the  Patent.  Barley  indeed,  in 
1599  and  1 600,  seems  to  have  done  his  printing 
in  Little  St.  Helen's,  and  only  to  have  sold 
his  books  at  his  shop  in  *  Gratious '  Street  (cf. 
Farmer's  'Madrigals,'  and  Morley's  'Consort 
Lessons,'  1599:  and  Morley's  'First  Books  of 
Ayres,'  1600.  [An  imperfect  copy  of  this  last, 
in  the  possession  of  }Ai,  Perry,  of  Providence, 
R. I.,  U.S. A.,  is  believed  to  be  unique.])  In 
1601  the  whole  question  of  granting  monopolies 
of  this  kind  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
xuons,  and  Morley's  Patent  was  among  those 
mentioned  (Ames,  Typographical  Antiquities, 
1749,  p.  569).  The  last  book  which  appears 
to  have  been  printed  '  by  the  assignement  of  a 
Patent  granted  to  T.  Morley,'  was  Dowland's 
'  Thud  Book  of  Songs, '  1 603.  Barley  obtained 
this  Patent  on  Morley's  death,  and  his  name 
Appears  as  owner  of  it  from  1606  onwards. 

Morley  alludes  more  than  once  to  his  ill 
health  in  his  Plaint  and  Easie  Introduction, 
1597 :    » My  health  since  you  saw  me,   hath 


beene  so  bad,  as  if  it  had  beene  the  pleasure  of 
him  who  may  all  things,  to  have  taken  me  out 
of  the  world,  I  should  have  beene  very  well 
contented ;  and  have  wished  it  more  than  once' : 
and  he  speaks  of  the  '  solitarie  life  which  I  lead 
(being  compelled  to  keepe  at  home),'  as  a  reason 
for  his  undertaking  the  work.  It  was  perhaps 
the  bad  state  of  his  health  which  caused  the 
severance  of  his  connection  with  the  Chapel 
Royal,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  George  Wood- 
son, Oct  7,  1602.  His  death  probably  took 
place  in  1603,  for  the  '  commission  to  administer 
the  goods,  etc.  of  Thomas  Morley,  late  parishioner 
of  St.  Butolph's,  near  Billingsgate,'  was  granted 
to  his  widow  '  Margaret  Morley '  on  Oct.  25, 
1603.  (Information  from  Mr.  Barclay  Squire.) 
If  we  may  assume  that  this  refers  to  the  musician, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  had  married  a  second 
time.  The  title-page  of  the  1606  edition  of 
the  '  Canzonets '  of  1593,  which  states  that  they 
are  'Now  Newly  Imprinted  with  some  Songs 
added  by  the  Author,'  may  be  interpreted  in 
two  ways.  Weelkes  printed  in  his  'Ayres  or 
Fantastic  Spirites,'  1608,  a  'Remembrance  of 
my  friend  M.  Thomas  Morley,'  beginning  'Death 
hath  deprived  me  of  my  dearest  friend. ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Morley's  publications, 
of  some  of  which  he  was  only  the  editor : — 

I.  Canzoueta.  Or  Uttl*  Short  Songi  to  Thrve  Vcjom.  WH. 
(and  ed.  with  four  additional  Caiuoneta.  1606.  Srd  ed.  1611. 
Ocrmaa  Tmnalationa.  Caaiel,  1619:  Boatook.  1624.) 

5.  MadrigBllB  to  Fonre  Voyoaa.  IBM.  (Snd  ed.  with  two  ad- 
ditional Hadrlgala,  1600.) 

3.  Tha  Flrat  Booka  of  BaUetta  to  flua  Toyoea.  1BB6.  (Snd  ad. 
1600.  An  lUIian  Edition,  London,  1806.  Gamuui  Edition.  Nnram* 
bcrv.  1600.    Edited  for  the  Mua.  Ant.  Soe.  bj  Rimbaolt.  1849.) 

i.  Tbe  FInt  Booka  of  Canaoaata  to  two  -rojem.  IBSS.  (9nd  ed. 
1619.) 

6.  Ganaonati.  Or  little  Short  Songa  to  fonraTOTeaa.  Celeetedont 
of  the  beat  and  approued  lUIlan  Aathora.  Ifl07.  (Containa  two 
by  Morley  hlmaell) 

6.  Canaoneta  or  Little  Short  Aen  to  floe  and  alze  Toloea.    IBS?. 

7.  A  Flaine  and  Baaie  IntrodnoUon  to  PraeUcall  Muaieke.  18B7. 
pprf  ~*  -"^     •-*  -H.  ITTI.    CoatiiDa  eight  oompoalttona,  chiefly 

■"  foycei.    Cdectfld  oat  of  tbe  beat  approoed 

if  Ci]nw>rt  LeaaunPi.  made  by  dlnera  ezqnialte 
umuiLL     lAUD      |Su4  ed.  1611.) 
'  ^^f  Af r»  at  [JUle  Short  Sonoa ;  to  aing  and 
h.  ijLtp  ^itJt)  tJu  BiM  Vkiil^,    1800.    (Contadna  'It  waa  a 

II.  Ttti  TrJ.iimiTib^i  of  OrlAEkb  bo  S  uid  6  Toioaa,  compoaed  by 
dlt^vn  H  ucfKlil  aucciiQn.  I€0L  lOoiktiitki  two  madrigala  hj  Moriaj. 
K«pirini4M]  Id  Acrtre  tijr  Eliwei,  ltl4  A  new  edition  by  Mr.  Lionel 
BeitAOTk  !■  In  courM  or  puH^tlon,  ]906<] 

With  these  should  be  mentioned,  '  The  whole 
Booke  of  Psalmes.  With  their  woonted  Tunes 
.  .  .  Compiled  by  sundrie  Authors, 'etc  'Printed 
at  London  in  Little  S.  Hellens  by  W.  Barley, 
the  assigne  of  T.  Morley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Gratious  street'  This  book,  which 
has  no  date,  contains  four  settings  of  tunes  by 
Morley,  two  of  which  (with  another  hitherto 
unprinted  setting)  appeared  later  in  Ravens- 
croft's  Psalter,  1621.  (See  Psalter.)  Of  his 
sacred  music,  Barnard  (1641)  printed  a  Morning 
and  Evening  Service  of  four  and  five  parts  ;  an 
Evening  Service  of  five  parts ;  and  a  Verse 
Anthem  *  Out  of  the  Deep. '  His  Burial  Service 
was  printed  by  Boy ce.  A  Motet,  '  Nolo  mortem, ' 
a  4,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Barclay  Squire. 
Among  his  unpublished  works  are  : — 

Domlne  non  eat  exaltatom.  a  6.  Domine  Dominna  noator,  a  & 
Bodl.  MS.  Mua.  e.  1-6. 
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I>»protaiidli,««.    LilHir»Tl.a«.    B.  M.  AddL  MBS.  aj9l-7. 
How  loot  wilt  thoa  fornt  m*'    O  Jmu  i&Mk.    Ovt  of  thm  dtap 
Moond  TenloD).    B.  OoUi««  o(  Mwic. 
TMMh  me  thy  «ajr».    Pot«rikoiia«,  CM&brldce. 

The  FUzinlliam  Virginal  Book  (ed.  Fuller 
Maitland  and  Squire)  oontains  music  by  him  ; 
as  also  does  Forster's  MS.  Virginal  Book  in  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Library.  A  Fancy  a  5  is 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  are  many  MS. 
compositions,  chiefly  canzonets,  by  him,  some 
of  which  may  be  from  the  printed  collections 
with  altered  words. 

Morley's  contemporaries,  such  ss  Meres  and 
Peacham,  placed  him  among  the  best  English 
musicians  of  the  time,  and  Rayensoroft  speaks 
of  him  after  his  death  as  *  he  who  did  shbie  as 
the  Sun  in  the  Firmament  of  our  Art,  and  did 
first  give  light  to  our  understanding  with  his 
Prsacepts'  {Brief 6  Diacourae,  1614).  At  the 
present  day  Morley  perhaps  holds  the  first  place 
in  popular  esteem  of  all  the  Elizabethan  com- 
posers, partly  because  of  the  cheerfulness  and 
tunefidness  of  his  Ballets,  a  form  of  composition 
which  he  introduced  into  this  country,  and  in 
which  he  is  unriyalled  in  England,  unless  by 
his  follower  Weelkes.  Here  he  owed  much  to 
Gastoldi,  after  whose  *  Balletti '  he  modelled  his 
own,  sometimes  making  use  of  phrases  which 
are  plainly  suggested  by  the  Italian  writer,  just 
as  in  his  Canzonets  he  sometimes  adapts  phrases 
from  Felice  Anerio.  But  if  his  material  is 
sometimes  borrowed,  his  treatment  of  it  is 
original,  and  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which 
Oliphant  and  others  bring  against  him,  need 
not  be  pressed.  If  Morley  wrote  more  in  the 
lighter  forms  of  music,  his  graver  compositions 
are  not  less  masterly,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  '  Nolo  mortem '  or  the  Burial 
Serviccy  which  \a  worthy  of  the  praises  bestowed 
on  it  by  Bumey.  His  Plaitie  and  Easie  Intro- 
ducHon  stands  by  itself.  Written  in  dialogue 
form,  it  gives  a  pleasant  impression  of  Morley's 
personality,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  the 
side-lights  which  it  throws  on  contemporary 
musical  life ;  while  for  the  English  student  of 
modal  music  it  is  indispensable,  being  still  the 
only  important  English  work  on  the  subject. 
Here  again  Morley  has  been  charged  with 
plagiarism,  on  the  ground  that  some  of  his 
examples  are  the  same  as  some  which  Tigrini 
gives  in  his  Compendio  della  Musica,  1588.  But 
in  these  examples,  both  Tigrini  and  Morley  are 
simply  showing  the  best  ways  of  making  formal 
Closes ;  and  as  the  best  are  not  unlimited  in 
number,  it  is  not  surprising  if,  in  a  crowd  of 
others,  the  same  examples  sometimes  occur  in 
different  text-books.  Morley's  notation  is  not 
identical  with  Tigrini's,  his  arrangement  is 
quite  different,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  ever  saw  his  book.  o.  E.  p.  A. 

MORLEY,  William,  Mu8.B.,  graduated  at 
Oxford,  July  17,  1713.  On  Aug.  8,  1715,  he 
was  admitted  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
He  composed  some  songs  published  in  a  collec- 


tion together  with  others  by  John  kham,  and 
a  chant  in  D  minor,  printed  by  Boyoe,  u.  306, 
by  some  believed  to  be  the  oldest  double  chant 
in  existence.  [See  Flintoft.]  He  died  Get. 
29,  1731.  w.  H.  H. 

MORNINGTON,  Garrett  Collet  Wkl- 
LESLBT  (or  Wesley),  Earl  of,  Mqs.D.,  bom 
July  19,  1785,  at  Dangan,  Ireland,  displayed 
capacity  for  music  at  a  very  early  age.  SsTenl 
interesting  anecdotes  of  his  early  career  are 
related  by  Daines  Barrington  (JfiaeelUmieM, 
1781).  With  little  or  no  assistance  from 
masters  he  learned  to  play  on  the  violin  and 
organ  and  to  compose,  and  when,  with  the 
view  of  improving  himself  in  composition,  he 
consulted  Th.  Roseingrave  and  Geminiani,  they 
informed  him  that  he  already  knew  all  they 
could  teach  him.  [He  graduated  B.  A.  of  Dublin 
in  1754  and  proceeded  M.A.  in  1757.  In  that 
year  he  founded  the  Academy  of  Music,  an 
amateur  society  in  which  ladies  sang  in  the 
chorus  for  the  first  time.  Two  years  later  he 
married  the  Hon.  Anne  Hill  Trevor,  w.  h.  o.  f.] 
In  1764  the  University  of  Dublin  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Mus.D.,  and  elected  him 
professor  of  that  faculty,  a  poet  he  held  till 
1774.  In  1758  he  succeeded  his  father,  who 
in  1746  had  been  created  Baron  Momington, 
and  in  1760  he  was  created  Viscount  Wellesley 
and  Earl  of  Momington.  His  compositions  are 
chiefly  vocal  ;  some  are  for  the  church,  oopies 
of  which  exist  in  the  choir-books  of  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin.  His  chant  in  £  flat  is 
universally  known.  [It  is  given  in  its  original 
form  in  Musical  Times,  1900,  p.  173.]  But 
it  was  as  a  glee  composer  that  he  excelled. 
He  gained  prizes  from  the  Catch  Club  in  1776 
and  1777  for  two  catches,  and  in  1779  for  his 
popular  glee  '  Here  in  cool  grot'  He  published 
a  collection  of  *  Six  Glees,'  and  John  Sale 
included  three  others  in  a  collection  with  three 
of  his  own.  Nine  glees,  three  madrigals,  an 
ode,  and  ten  catches  by  him  are  contained  in 
Warren's  collections,  and  several  glees  in 
Horsley's  '  Vocal  Harmony.'  A  complete  col- 
lection of  his  glees  and  madrigals,  edited  by 
Sir  H.  R.  Bishop,  was  published  in  1846.  He 
died  May  22,  1781.  Three  of  his  sons  attained 
remarkable  distinction,  viz.  Richard,  Marquis 
Wellesley  ;  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and 
Henry,  Lord  Cowley.  w.  h.  h. 

MORRIS,  or  MORRICE,  DANCE  A  sort 
of  pageant,  accompanied  with  dancing,  probably 
derived  from  the  Morisoo,  a  MoorLah  dance 
formerly  popular  in  Spain  and  France.  Al- 
though the  name  points  to  this  derivation, 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  Morris  Dance 
does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  Matacins.  In 
accounts  of  the  Morisco,  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  sword-danoe,  which  was  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Matacins,  and  survived  in  the 
English  Morris  Dance  (in  a  somewhat  different 
form)  so  late  as   the   19th   century.     Jehan 
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Tabourot,  in  the  Oreh^sograpkie  (Langres,  1588), 
says  that  when  he  was  young  the  Morisco  used 
to  be  frequently  danced  by  boys  who.had  their 
faces  blacked,  and  wore  bells  on  their  legs. 
The  dance  contained  much  stamping  and  knock- 
ing of  heels,  and  on  this  account  Tabourot  says 
that  it  was  discontinued,  as  it  was  found  to 
give  the  dancers  gout.  The  following  is  the 
tune  to  which  it  was  danced : — 


The   English  Morris  Dance  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Spain  by  John  of  Gaunt  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  traces  of  it 
before  the  time  of  Henry  YIL,  when  it  first 
began  to  be  popular.     Its  performance  was  not 
confined  to  any  particular  time  of  the  year, 
although  it  generally  formed  part  of  the  May 
games.      When  this  was  the  case,  the  characters 
who  took  part  in  it  consisted  of  a  Lady  of  the 
May,  a  Fool,  a  Piper,  and  two  or  more  dancers. 
From  its  association  with  the  May  games,  the 
Morris  Dance  became  incorporated  with  some 
pageant  commemorating  Robin  Hood,  and  char- 
acters representing  that  renowned  outlaw,  Friar 
Tuck,  Little  John,  and  Maid  Marian  (performed 
by  a  boy),  are  often  found  taking  part  in  it. 
A  hobby-horse,  four  whi£9ers,  or  marshals,  a 
dragon,  and  other  characters  were  also  frequently 
added  to  the  above.     The  dresses  of  the  dancers 
were  ornamented  round  the  ankles,  knees,  and 
wrists  with  different -sized   bells,  which  were 
distinguished  as  the  fore  bells,  second  beUs, 
treble,  mean,  tenor,  bass,  and  double  bells.     In 
a  note  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  these 
dresses,    which  was  preserved  by  the  Glover 
Incorporation  of  Perth.     This  dress  was  orna- 
mented with  250  bells,  fastened  on  pieces  of 
leather  in  twenty-one  sets  of  twelve,  and  tuned 
in  regular  musical  intervals.     The  Morris  Dance 
attained  its  greatest  popularity  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  ;    thenceforward   it  degenerated 
into  a  disorderly  revel,  until,  together  with 
the  May  games  and  other  *  enticements  unto 
naughtiness,'  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Puritans. 
It  was  revived  at  the  Bestoration,   but  the 
pageant  seems  never  to  have  attained  its  former 
popularity,  although  the  dance  continued  to  be 
ftn  ordinary  feature  of  village  entertainments 
until  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living. 
In  Yorkshire  the  dancers  wore  peculiar  head- 
dresses made  of  laths  covered  with  ribbons,  and 
were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  dancing  the 
Bword  dance,  ^  over  two  swords  placed  crosswise 
on  the  ground.     A  country  dance  which  goes 

,J  "no  thanroitl<<UaM  vfth  uoj  lfaini»^noar  in  ChrlcUiidom.' 
(luntaii,  Malcmtttnt,  Aot  L  Scciio  8.) 


by  the  name  of  the  Morris  Dance  is  still 
frequently  danced  in  the  north  of  England.  It 
is  danced  by  an  indefinite  number  of  couples, 
'Ending  opposite  to  one  another,  as  in  'Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley. '  £acli  couple  holds  a  ribbon 
between  them,  under  which  the  dancers  pass 
in  the  course  of  the  dance.  In  Cheshire  the 
following  tune  is  played  to  the  Morris  dance : — 


dMkoliig.  llrvoorflith«1)ralMlilalflg.MMlaolt  faOaehaadng. 

In  Yorkshire  the  following  tune,  founded  on  that 
of '  The  literaiy  Dustman,'  is  generally  used : — 


\  B.  8. 


More  or  less  modernised  forms  of  the  Morris 
dance  still  linger  in  certain  country  places,  both 
in  the  north,  and  in  the  south  of  England.  In 
Oxfordshire  there  are  Morris  dancers  who  per- 
form to  the  music  of  a  pipe  and  tabor.  The 
following  tune  was  noted  down  by  the  present 
writer  from  a  pipe  and  tabor  player,  as  one  used 
for  the  Morris  dance  in  an  Oxfordshire  village. 

Oxfordtikire  Morris  Damce. 
Noted  ftoma  pipe  and  tabor  player  In  1901. 

in 


^'r^^jllTflfliHrri^^ 


In  Yorkshire,  and  in  Northumberland,  the 
sword-dance  is  a  feature  of  the  Morris  (see 
Sword-Danoe)  and  in  the  Whitby  and  other 
districts  of  north  Yorkshire  the  pastime  is 
called  'plew  stotting.'  'Flew'  is  the  local 
pronunciation  of  plough,  and  *  stot '  is  a  young 
bull,  formerly  yoked  to  the  plough.  The  *  plew 
stots '  are  bands  of  youths  (one  dressed  as  the 
< maiden' — no    doubt   a  survival    of    *Maid 
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Marian ' — and  another  as  the  <  old  man ')  who 
parade  from  village  to  village  dancing  the  sword 
and  other  dances,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
fiddle.  In  '  Traditional  Tones,'  1891,  edited  by 
the  present  writer,  is  a  Lancashire  Morris  dance, 
danced  at  '  rush  bearings '  in  that  country.  It 
is  noticeable  that  most  Morris  dances  are 
in  either  common,  or  2-4  time,  and  the 
*  Helston  Fnrry  Dance,'  which  is  a  true  Morris 
dance,  is  a  very  characteristic  example.  Of  a 
different  type  is  the  following,  which  we  may 
assume  to  be  a  traditional  Welsh  Morris,  printed 
in  a  book  of  country  dances  issued  by  John 
Walsh  about  1730-35  ;  it  is  there  entitled 
'  Welsh  Morris  dance.* 

Welsh  Morris  Dance. 
From  WalA't  Danees,  eS/rm  178(KS6. 


j^^CfrfJJigg^fiS^jggipJ^ji 


F.  K. 

MORTIER  DE  FONTAINE  A  pianist  of 
celebrity,  bom  at  Warsaw,  May  18,  1816.  He 
was  possessed  of  unusual  technical  ability,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  play  the 
great  sonata  of  Beethoven,  op.  106,  in  public 
From  1863  to  1860  he  resided  in  St  Petersburg, 
and  subsequently  in  Munich,  Paris,  and  London, 
at  the  last  of  which  he  died,  May  1 0,  1 883.     m. 

MOSCHELES,  Ignaz,  the  foremost  pianist 
after  Hummel  and  before  Chopin,  was  bom  at 
Prague  on  May  30,  1794.  His  precocious 
aptitude  for  music  aroused  the  interest  of 
Dionys  Weber,  the  director  of  the  Prague 
Conservatorium.  Weber  brought  him  up  on 
Mozart  and  Clementi.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  own  in  public  ; 
and  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
sent  to  Vienna  to  shift  for  himself  as  a  piano- 
forte teacher  and  player,  and  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  counterpoint  under  Albrechtsberger, 
and  in  composition  under  Salieri. 

The  first  volume  of  Aus  MoscheUs  Lehen, 
extracts  from  his  diary,  edited  by  Mme. 
Moecheles  (Leipzig,  1872),  offers  bright  glimpses 
of  musical  life  in  Vienna  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  century,  and  shows  how  quickly  young 
Moscheles  became  a  favourite  in  the  best 
musical  circles.  In  1814  Artaria  k  Ca,  the 
publishers,  honoured  him  with  a  commission  to 
make  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  Beethoven's 
'  Fidelio '  under  the  master's  supervision.  [See 
vol.  i.  2486,  and  2246.] 

Moscheles's  career  as  a  virtuoso  can  be  dated 


from  the  production  of  his  'Variationen  iiber 
den  Alexandermanch/  op.  82,  1815.  These 
*  brilliant '  variations  met  with  an  unprecedented 
success,  and  soon  became  a  popular  di8p]a.y 
piece  for  professional  pianists  ;  later  in  life  he 
frequently  found  himself  compelled  to  {day 
them,  though  he  had  outgrown  them  both 
88  a  musician  and  as  a  player.  During  the  ten 
years  following  Moscheles  led  the  life  of  a 
travelling  virtuoso.  In  the  winter  of  1821  he 
was  heard  and  admired  in  Holland,  and  wrote 
his  Concerto  in  G  minor  ;  in  the  same  year  he 
played  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  London, 
where  he  first  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic 
on  June  11,  1821.  Here  John  Cramer,  and 
the  veteran  Clementi,  hailed  him  as  an  equal 
and  friend  ;  his  capital  Duo  for  two  pianofortes, 
<  Hommage  k  Handel,'  was  written  for  Cramer's 
concert,  and  played  by  the  composer  and 
'glorious  John,'  at  the  opera  concert-room  on 
May  9,  1822.  In  the  season  of  1828  ha 
reappeared  in  London,  and  in  1824  he  gave 
pianoforte  lessons  to  Felix  Mendelssohn,  tiien 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  at  Berlin.  In  1826,  soon 
after  his  marriage,  at  Hamburg,  with  Charlotte 
Embden,  he  chose  London  for  a  permanent 
residence ;  and  for  a  further  ten  years  he  led 
the  busy  life  of  a  prominent  metropolitan 
musician.  He  appeared  at  the  concerts  of 
friends  and  rivsls,  gave  his  own  concert 
annually,  paid  flying  visits  to  Bath,  Brighton, 
Edinburgh,  etc.,  played  much  in  society,  did 
all  manner  of  work  to  the  order  of  publishers, 
gave  innumerable  lessons,  and  withal  composed 
assiduously.  [In  1827  he  noted  and  arranged 
the  traditional  airs  sung  by  a  troupe  of  Tyrolese 
singers  who  came  to  London.  Two  folio 
volumes  of  these  songs  were  published  by  Willis 
with  translation  by  W.  Ball.  In  this  collection 
first  appeared  the  once  favourite  song,  'The 
Merry  Swiss  Boy.*  f.  k.]  In  1882  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society ;  and  in  1837  and  1838  he  conducted 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  with  signal 
success  at  the  society's  concerts.  In  1845, 
after  Sir  Henry  Bishop's  resignation,  he  acted 
as  regular  conductor. 

When  Mendelssohn,  who  during  his  repeated 
visits  to  England  had  become  Moscheles's 
intimate  friend,  started  the  Conservatorium  of 
Music  at  Leipzig,  Moscheles  was  invited  to  take 
the  post  of  first  professor  of  the  pianoforte. 
He  began  his  duties  in  1846  ;  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  add  that  the  continued  success  of  the 
institution,  both  during  the  few  remaining 
months  of  Mendelssohn's  life,  and  for  full 
twenty  years  after,  was  in  a  great  manner 
owing  to  Moscheles's  wide  and  solid  reputation, 
and  to  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  exemplary 
consdentiousness  as  a  teacher.  Moscheles  took 
quite  a  paternal  interest  in  his  pupils.  If  the 
school  hours  proved  insufficient,  which  was 
frequently  the  case,  he  would  invite  them  to 
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his  private  residence,  and  there  oontinne  his 
instmctions ;  and  when  they  left  school  he 
endeavoured  to  find  suitable  professional  open- 
ings for  them,  and  remained  their  friend,  ever 
ready  with  kindly  advice  and  assistance. 

As  a  pianoforte  player  Moscheles  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  crisp  and  incisive  touch,  clear 
and  precise  phrasing,  and  a  pronounced  prefer- 
ence for  minute  accentuation.  He  played 
octaves  with  stiff  wrists,  and  was  chary  in  the 
use  of  the  pedak. 

Mendelssohn  and,  with  some  reservations, 
Schumann,  were  the  only  younger  masters 
whoee  pianoforte  works  were  congenial  to  him. 
Thoae  of  Chopin  and  loszt  he  regarded  with 
mingled  feelings  of  aversion  and  admiration. 
Indeed,  his  method  of  touch  and  fingering  did 
not  permit  him  to  play  either  Chopin's  or 
Liszt's  pieces  with  ease.  'My  thoughts,  and 
consequently  my  fingers,'  he  wrote  in  1888, 
jipiopoB  of  Chopin's  Etudes,  etc.,  '  ever  stumble 
and  sprawl  at  certain  crude  modulations,  and 
1  find  Chopin's  productions  on  the  whole  too 
sugared,  too  little  worthy  of  a  man  and  an 
educated  musician,  though  there  is  much  charm 
and  originality  in  the  national  colour  of  his 
motives.'  It  is  true  he  somewhat  modified  this 
opinion  when  he  heard  Chopin  play.  Still  it 
remains  a  fact  that  to  the  end  of  his  days,  both 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  Chopin  and 
other  modem  pianists  appeared  to  him  question- 
able. 

Moscheles  was  renowned  for  the  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  his  extempore  performances,  the 
character  of  which  can  be  guessed  at  by  his 
Preludes,  op.  78.  His  last  improvisation  in 
public  on  themes  furnished  by  the  audience 
formed  part  of  the  programme  of  a  concert  at 
St  James's  Hall  in  1865,  given  by  Madame 
Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt '  in  aid  of  the  sufferers 
by  the  war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,'  where 
he  improvised  for  some  twenty  minutes  on  *  See 
the  conquering  hero  comes,'  and  on  a  theme 
from  the  Andante  of  Beethoven's  C  minor 
S3rmphouy,  in  a  highly  interesting  and 
astonishing  manner. 

The  list  of  his  numbered  compositions  given 
in  a  Thematic  Catalogue  (Leipzig,  Eistner)  and 
in  Au8  Moscheles  Leben,  voL  ii. ,  extends  to  op. 
142,  and  there  is  besides  a  long  list  of  ephemera, 
written  for  the  market,  to  please  publishers  and 
fashionable  pupils.  The  latter,  and  many  of 
the  former,  have  had  their  day  ;  but  his  best 
works,  such  as  the  Concerto  in  G  minor,  op. 
60  (1820-21) ;  the  Concerto  pathetique,  op. 
08  ;  the  Senate  m^lancolique,  op.  49  ;  the  Duo 
for  pianoforte,  *  Hommage  k  Handel,'  op.  92  ; 
the  three  Allegri  di  Bravura,  op.  51  ;  and  above 
all,  the  twenty-four  ]fetudes,  op.  70  (1825  and 
1826),  and  the  '  Characteristische  Studien,'  op. 
95,  occupy  a  place  in  the  classical  literature  of  the 
instrument  from  which  no  subsequent  develop- 
ment can    oust   them.      Moscheles   died    at 


Leipzig,  March  10,  1870.  The  memoir  above 
referred  to  was  translated  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Cole- 
ridge, and  published  in  1873,  as  The  Lift  of 
Moscheles.  His  Britfe  von  F.  Mendelssohn- 
Sartholdy  an  Jgnaz  und  Charlotte  Moscheles 
appeared  in  1888.  E.  D. 

MOSE  IN  EGITTO.  An  *  oratorio ' ;  libretto 
by  Tottola,  music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at  the 
San  Carlo  Theatre,  Naples,  March  5,  1818,  and 
at  the  Th^tre  Italien,  Paris,  Got  22,  1822. 
The  libretto  was  adapted  by  Balocchi  and  De 
Jouy,  and  the  music  much  modified  by  the 
composer ;  and  it  was  reproduced,  under  the 
title  of  *  Moise,'  at  the  Academic  Royal,  Paris, 
March  26,  1827.  Gn  the  bills  it  was  entitled 
'  Gratorio,'  and  on  the  book  'Moise  et  Pharaon, 
on  le  Passage  de  la  Mer  Rouge.'  The  opera 
was  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket, 
London,  as  *  Pietro  1'  Eremita,'  April  28, 1822. 
Gn  Feb.  22,  1888,  it  was  brought  out  at  the 
Covent  Garden  oratorios  as  'The  Israelites  in 
Egypt ;  or,  The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,'  with 
scenery  and  dresses,  and  additions  from  *  Israel 
in  Egypt.'  Gn  April  20,  1850,  it  was  again 
brought  out  at  the  Royal  Italian  Gpera,  Covent 
Garden,  as  'Zora.'  In  1845  it  was  performed 
by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston, 
U.S. A.,  in  an  English  version  of  the  original 
libretto,^  and  on  May  24,  1878,  was  also  per* 
formed  with  great  success  by  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  in  an  English 
version  by  Arthur  Matthison.  o. 

MGSEL,  GiovANKi  Felice,  a  violinist  of 
merit,  bom  in  Florence  in  1754.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  His  father,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  gave  him  his  first 
instruction  in  violin  playing,  and  he  also  received 
lessons  from  Pietro  Naidini  In  1798  he 
succeeded  the  latter  as  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  in 
Florence,  and  in  1812  became  first  violin  in  the 
Theatre  at  Pergola.  His  name  is  chiefly  known 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  *  Tuscan 
Strad,'  a  violin  which  was  one  of  a  quartet 
made  by  Stradivarius  for  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  in  1 690.  Before  1 792  this  chefd'oeuvre 
had  disappeared  from  the  ducal  collection,  and 
was  lost  until  1795,  when  Mosel  (whose 
possession  of  the  instrument  is  unaccounted  for) 
sold  it  to  Mr.  David  Ker  of  Portavoe,  Ireland, 
for  £24.  Published  compositions :  Six  duets  for 
two  violins  and  piano,  published  by  Pleyel  in 
Paris  in  1788.  Six  quartets  for  two  violins, 
alto  and  bass  ;  Ibid.  1785.  Six  duets  for  two 
violins,  op.  8 ;  Venice,  1791.  Serenade  for 
flute,  two  violins,  and  violoncello ;  Venice,  1791. 
MS.  Sonatas  for  violin  alone ;  trios  for  two  violins 
and  violoncello,  and  some  symphonies. — A.  M. 
Clarke's  Fiddlers  Ancient  and  Modem ;  F^tis, 
Biog.  des  Mtu.  ;  Glga  Racster's  Chats  on  Violins 
(London,  1905);  Hill  &  Sons,  The  Tuscan 
Strad  (London,  1889,  1891).  B.  H-A. 

^  Hmj  perfonnad  it  forty-Aw  tlm«i  down  to  187B. 
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MOSEL,  loNAz  Franz,  Edler  yon,  oomposer 
And  writer  on  musical  subjects,  bom  at  Vienna, 
April  1,  1772,  conducted  the  first  musical  fes- 
tivals of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
the  Imperial  Riding-school  (1812  to  1816).  He 
was  ennobled,  and  made  a  Hofrath.  From  1820 
to  1829  he  was  vice-director  of  the  two  Court 
theatres,  and  from  1829  till  his  death  principal 
custoe  of  the  Imperial  library.  He  was  one  of 
the  three  chief  mourners  at  Beethoven's  funeraL 
In  his  earlier  years  he  arranged  Haydn's  '  Crea- 
tion' (Mollo),  Cherubini's  <M^d^,'  and  <Deuz 
joum^'  (Cappi),  and  'Cod  fan  tutte'  (Steiner), 
for  string-quartet ;  and  the  *  Creation'  and  *Coed 
fan  tutte'  for  two  pianofortes,  for  the  blind 
pianist  Paradies.  For  the  GeseUschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  he  put  additional  instruments  to 
several  of  Handel's  oratorios,  ^  and  translated  the 
text.  He  also  composed  three  operas  (court- 
theatre),  one  Singspiel,  several  overtures  and 
entr'actes  for  plays,  a  Missa  solennis,  etc.  He 
published  three  collections  of  songs,  dedicating 
one  to  Yogi,  the  celebrated  singer  of  Schubert's 
songs,  and  another  to  Rochlitz  (Steiner).  Among 
his  writings  the  following  are  of  value : — Ver- 
such  eifutr  AesUuHk  dea  drainatitchen  Tonaatses 
(Vienna,  Strauss,  1813)  ;  ITeber  daa  Leben  und 
die  Werke  dea  Antonio  ScUieri  (ibid.,  Wallis- 
hauser,  1827) ;  Ueber  die  OrigincUpartitur  dea 
Requiems  von  W,  A,  Mozart  (1829)  ;  GeachidUe 
der  ffofbibliothek  (ibid.,  Beck,  1885);  and 
articles  in  various  periodicals  on  the  history  of 
music,  including  2>i0  Tonktmatin  Wienwahrend 
der  letzUn  6  Dezermien  (1818,  revised  and  re- 
published 1840).  Von  Mosel  died  in  Vienna, 
April  8,  1844.  c.  F.  P. 

MOSES.  An  oratorio,  the  words  and  music 
of  which  were  composed  by  A.  B.  Marx,  and 
which  was  first  performed  at  Breslau  in  Deo. 
1841,  and  a  few  times  subsequently  in  Germany. 
The  book  was  originally  compiled,  at  Marx's 
request,  by  Mendelssohn,  though  afterwards  re- 
jected ;  and  the  autograph  is  preserved  by  the 
Mendelssohn  &mily  in  Berlin,  with  the  date 
August  21,  1882.  o. 

MOSEWIUS,  JoHANN  Thkodor,  bom  Sept 
25,  1788,  at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia  ;  like  so 
many  others,  forsook  the  law  for  music  and  the 
theatre.  After  a  regular  musical  education  he 
became  in  1814  director  of  the  opera  in  his 
native  town.  He  married,  and  in  1810  went  to 
Breslau,  and  for  eight  years  he  and  his  wife 
were  the  pillars  of  ^e  opera.  His  wife  dying 
in  1825  he  forsook  the  stage,  and  founded  the 
Breslau  Singakademie.  He  had  before  this 
started  the  Liedertafel  of  the  town.  In  1827 
he  followed  Bemer  as  Professor  at  the  University, 
and  in  1832  became  Director  of  the  music  there. 
In  1881  he  succeeded  Schnabel  as  head  of  the 
Boyal  Institution  for  Church  Music,  which  he 
appears  to  have  conducted  most  eflSciently, 
bringing  forward  a  large  number  of  pieces  by 

1  HMllnfar  pablUhed  the  Mom  of  '  Belahaaar '  ud  '  J«|>hthA.' 


the  greatest  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  as  mSi 
as  the  vocal  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Love, 
Spohr,  Marx,  etc.  His  activity  was  farther 
shown  in  the  foundation  of  an  elementary  dasi 
as  a  preparative  for  the  Singakademie,  and  a 
society  called  the  Muaikalisohe  Cirkel  (1834) 
for  the  practice  of  secular  mnsic  He  also 
initiated  the  musical  section  of  the  Vater- 
landische  GeseUschaft  of  Silesia,  and  becams 
its  secretary.  He  died  Sept  15,  1858,  at 
Schaffhansen.  In  England  this  active  and 
useful  man  is  probably  only  known  throngk 
two  pamphlets — ^reprints  from  theAUg,  MugikaU- 
iaehe  Zeitvmg — J.  S,  B<uh  in  aeinen  Kirehen- 
eantaten  und  Choralgeaangen(Ber]iD.,  1845),  and 
J.  S.  Baeh'a  MaUhaua  Paaaion  (BerUn,  1852> 
These  valuable  treatises  are  now  snperseded 
by  the  publication  of  the  works  of  which 
they  treat,  but  in  the  copious  examples  whick 
they  contain,  some  Englishmen  made  their 
first  acquaintance  with  Bach's  finest  oompBsi- 
tions.  o. 

MOSKOWA,  JosBFH  Napoleon  Nkt, 
PRINCB  DE  LA,  eldest  son  of  Marshal  Ney,  bom 
in  Paris,  May  8,  1808.  As  a  lad  he  showed 
great  aptitude  for  music,  and  composed  a  mass, 
which  was  performed  at  Lucca,  where  he  lived 
after  his  father's  death.  In  1881  he  was  made 
'  Pair  de  France,'  but  sought  distinction  in  a 
totally  different  line  from  that  of  his  brother 
the  Due  d'Elchingen.  He  contributed  to  various 
periodicals,  especially  some  articles  in  the  lUvua 
dea  deux  Mondea  and  the  Conatituiionnel,  which 
excited  considerable  interest  His  love  of  sport 
was  great,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jockey  Club  of  Paris.  In  1828  he  married  the 
only  daughter  of  LaflStte,  the  banker.  The 
services  rendered  by  the  Prince  to  musio  are 
considerable.  In  connection  with  Adolphe 
Adam  he  founded  the  *  Soci^t^  des  Concerts  de 
musique  religieuse  et  classique,'  an  association 
for  the  practice  of  vocal  music,  and  to  this  he 
devoted  a  great  amount  of  leaming,  taste,  and 
judgment  We  append  a  catalogue  of  the  works 
contained  in  the  fine  collection  (11  vols.  8vo), 
published  for  the  Society  by  the  Prince,  which 
has  now  become  very  scarce.'  The  Prince  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  Delsarte  the  singer,  and 
with  Niedermeyer  the  composer,  whom  he  ma- 
terially assisted  in  the  foundation  of  his  '  ^kiole 
de  musique  religieuse.'  In  1881  a  mass  of  his 
for  voices  and  orehestra  was  executed  by  the 
pupils  of  Choron,  and  called  forth  the  strong 
encomiums  of  M.  F^tis.  Although  naturally 
inclined  to  the  madrigal  style  and  sacred  music, 
he  also  attempted  the  theatre,  producing  at  the 
Op^-Comique,  'Le  Cent -Suisse'  (June  7, 
1840),  a  one-act  piece,  which  had  a  considerable 
ran,  and  *  Yvonne'  (Maroh  16, 1855),  a  one-act 
op^ra-comique,  a  clever  imitation  of  the  antique 
style.  The  Prince  died  July  25,  1857,  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye. 

I  Tban  la  •  copy  In  the  Brittah  Mwram. 
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JUeutU  dm  moretaux  dt  nMMigit*  emdMifM,  tie., 

Tols.  i.  to  xi.,  Sra 

DoLMD«Dtatkm«J«miJM.a4  '.       .  U.  IBI 

MlMren.  a  dioln U.  168 

Ave  ngioa  ooeloinnn.  S  dwin              .  tL  181 

Adosmmtia.  a  A tL  90S 

SoDCS  of  tho  MoimTlAii  Brothcra,  a  4  .  11.  230 

All»TrlnlUbMto.«4  ....  U.  248 

Bolle  qui  tioiu  ma  Tla    Fftvaiis  a  4    .  ▼.  82 

From  Ml  old  Nod,  aopi.  Kdo  and  ehor.  z.  86 

80  qoerto  tsUo  dl  mJMria  z.  U5 

AT«  Maria,  a4 IL  201 

n  bianco  «  dolee  dgno,  a  4    .  ▼.  87 

Titntam  orio,  a  4 IL  279 

Qnl  oramo  (MattlMW  ftaioB)      .       .  It.  426 

V«aid« Ubano,  a 6      .       .       .       .  tI.  271 

8anciiH.ol6 zi.  989 

In  to  Domino,  a  4 tUL  401 

0  fellz  aulma,  a  8 tL  286 

6aud«amaB.a4 tUL  428 

Bvrcamas,  oamn^  a  8    .                      .  lill.  400 

Ooii|asatkmof*toaiidJkooia4    .  zl.  308 

CHitaiKlonndl,a9       ....  UJ.  280 

Nontead«cnar,a2       .       .       .       .  lU.  808 

Addlo  oompogno  amoDik  a 8.  IL  313 

Oiatlaa  «gtini»>  a  0                             .  vllL  8S5 

NoaiHoaia4 Z.107 

Donitne,  a  0           rUL  4% 

yU]otoncapoUtaaa,«4.       .       .       .  z.  119 

CnizfldeU%a4 ▼1.283 

Cluteto eleiaon,  a 4 y\.^B% 

]bgnlfleat.SclwlrB       .       .               .  tL  136 

~       ■'          • tL  168 

.r,  a8  Z1.38B 

a  8 lz.108 

aO lz.188 

]ledlaTlta.3ehol»                             .  tI.211 

Adonmoi,  a  6 ▼!.  223 

Seoe  qnomodo  morltnr  ^■tai,  a  4  ▼!.  228 

▼iTtrU«tov«gUo.a0    ....  z.  128 

Ook)  ha  ma  donna,  a  0  .  ▼.  lOS 

Oomo  «H8r  MM),  a  0 ▼.  106 

Lo  Tlaoz  thamenr  (I  tnmhla  not)  zL  307 

LoeroM  capUl  fTbo  atlTor  nraa) .       .  zi.  3BB 

Madrigal  (brph^) liL  388 

Uwda  oh'lo  planga,  aria                       .  liL  841 

Abl  mloeor,aria(Alelna)    .               .  ilL  346 

Tntta  ntoodlta  anoor.  aria                    .  tU.  382 

Cho  Tai  oareando,  duet  ....  111..386 

Altelida.  ebonH 111575 

■  Dio,  air  (CvaatSon)      .       .       .       .  1t.4M 

IMo  and  ehonu  (Croatlon)    .              .  It.  408 

Tninao  et  Tanoe  eiinc,  a  4  .  It.  483 

VidliniinndakNmnaUim.alr(8telMt)  It.  810 

Vm  mo  Ttto,  air  (BUbat)                      .  It.  020 

▼tago  Tiiginnm,  4t«t  (Stabot)              .  It.  037 
Qouido  oorpoa,  4tot  and  choroa  (Btalmi)     It.  68 

LabatallledeMarigiian,  a4.  t.  13 

La  cbant  doa  oiaeaaz.  a  4  zL  383 
lAddploration  do  Jean  Okagham,  oboraa       t.  2 

OflluTacholn iL96 

8ietttcrat,a]0 Tlil.  488 

Sirirto  dlDio,  madrigal.  a4.  t.  190 

MiMrBre,a4           z.  01 

BenadletoB,  a  4 z.  79 

Chrlate  Elalaan,  a  0                               .  zl  306 

AndlTi  Tooam,  a  6 tL  2S8 

*Toataaraboiira,'Oanona6               .  zi.  889 

Donda  ootanto  frarolto,  ehoma             .  ill.  388 

1  doll  Immenal.  aolo  and  choma  .       .  ill.  833 
XlfnordeU'aoqii«.aSbaaBi  t.  114 

AhldlqiieUta zL  449 

DlAaa6st,motet,a4    .       .       .       .  tI.  173 

BMinaooaU.a4 IL  188 

Mra  ragina,  a  4 ii.  199 

Miaorara.a4           IL  199 

8ai8-ta  dire  I'AtoT  a  4  ....  t.  48 

Sil«long:tempa.a4      ....  t.  44 

Oe  favz  amooT,  a  4         ....  t.  49 

Fnyona  tooa  d'amonr  lo'Jeii.  a  4   .  t.  80 

Bonjoor  mon  ocaur,  a  4  .              .  t.  06 

Latampapaatbian,  a4         ...  t.  68 

Ja  Talma  blan.  a  4 t.  67 

81  Tooa  n'Mea  en  bon  point,  •  4    .  t.  73 
Par  pianto.  madrigal,  a  6  t.  76 

Quia  dnerem,  a  0 tL  178 

Dei'ialmiapoeDitautlallb«a.a8aada4    iz.  100 

Mea8ednpapeMarBeLa6     ...  LI 

Me«a'AtarnaCaulaU,'a4  .  L  68 

Stabat.9ehotra L 100 

Fratrea  ego  enim,  9  dioira  L  131 

Adonimna,a4 L 144 

Plenlrant.a3 L 146 

Alia  riTa  del  T*bro.  madrigal,  a  4  L  149 

Taghl  Denaiar.  a  4 t.  80 

LaTer  l>iuora,  a4        ....  t.  99 

Trlbolarar  si  neaolTam,  a  6    .              .  tIL  989 

Agnoa  Del.  a  8 tU.  319 

Ftopola  mena.  9  ehoixa    .                      .  tIL  831 

Canita  iubi.  a  0 tU.  381 

yinaamaa,a4 tIL  380 

UAahoFa,a4 tU.  380 

Antom  aigo,  a  0 tU.  388 

Inmonta01iTaiL<i4     .       .       .       .  tIL  307 

TriaCla  aat  anima,  a  4     .                      .  Til.  878 

Srariantaa.  a  0 TiL373 

CoTporia  myaterlum,  a  4  tII.  383 

O  bona  Jean,  a  4 tU.  388 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Tallia  . 
Vlitoria 

Da    . 

Da    . 

Da    . 

Da    . 

Da  . 
Vnlptna 


.  8l08tarst.«6         .... 
.  Dal  mater  alma,  a  4 
.  landa  anima  a  0      .       .       .       . 
.  Bodie  Chriatoa  natoa  eat.  9  eholn 
.  Olurla  Fatei.  9  cbolra     . 
.  Miaaa  oanontoa.  o  4 . 
•  Baqniam,  a  0 

.  Diaa  aaaettfleatm,  a  4    .       .       . 
.  Biflut  oemu,  a  4     . 
.  Idem  (in  A^)  .       .       .       . 

.  Lane,  bonor.  a  6  . 
\  Vanl  aponaa,  a  4  . 
.  Cor  mio,  martrigal  a  0    . 


Pieti,  Bignora,  aria 
,  Kyrla  eldaon.  a  4 
,  Jeaadulda 


norla,a4 

.  O  Toa  omnaa,  a  4 

.  Gloria  Flatoia.  a  6    .       . 

.  O  qnam  glorloanm,  a  4  . 

.  Teralaiigi]orea,a4. 

.  Rznltaia  Jvrtl,  a  4  .       . 


.  TiL880 
.  T1L306 
.  Tli.3B9 
.  TiL4l>7 
.  TiL426 
iz.1 
iz.49 

Z.1 
Z.11 

Z.17 
Z.28 
Z.31 
11989 
.      iiL983 
.      ilL988 
TL907 
iL284 
iL9B6 
.      TL9BS 
TL9B9 
z.  40 
Ti.  940 
G.   C. 

MOSZKOWSEI,  MoBiTZ,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Brealau,  August  23, 1854,  studied 
first  at  Dresden  and  afterwards  at  Berlin  at  the 
academies  of  Stem  and  Kullak  successively. 
He  was  a  teacher  at  the  latter  for  a  good  many 
years.  After  a  successful  career  as  a  pianist 
and  composer  he  went  in  1897  to  live  in  Paris, 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
in  1899.  His  compositions  include  two  books 
of  Spanish  Dances  for  Pf.,  four  hands,  asymphony 
in  four  movements,  '  Jeanne  d'Arc,'  op.  19,  two 
ooncertstiicke  and  a  scherzo  for  violin  with  Pf. : 
*  Ans  alien  Herren  Landen,'  for  Pf.  four  hands, 
op.  28 ;  three  concert  studies  for  Pf.  op.  24  ; 
Barcarolle  for  Pf.  opw  27 ;  three  pieces  tdt 
violoncello  and  piano,  op.  29  ;  violin  concerto, 
op.  30  ;  two  orchestral  suites,  opp.  39  and  47  ; 
Pf.  concerto  in  E  m^gor  ;  'Phantastischer  Zug' 
for  orchestra,  and  many  Pf.  solos  and  duets,  and 
songs.  His  opera  'Boabdil'  was  produced  at 
Berlin,  April  21,  1892,  and  a  three-act  ballet 
«Laurin'  in  1896.  He  appeared  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts  in  1886,  and  frequently  in 
London  since  as  a  pianist  and  conductor.       m. 

MOTET  (Barb.  Lat  Mateium,  Moteetum, 
Mutetus,  MoteUus,  Motulus ;  Ital.  MotUUo),  A 
term  which  for  the  last  three  hundred  years 
has  been  almost  exclusively  applied  to  certain 
pieces  of  Church  Music,  of  moderate  length, 
adapted  to  Latin  words  (selected,  for  the  most 
part,  either  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  the  Roman 
Office-books),  and  intended  to  be  sung  at  High 
Mass,  either  in  place  of  or  immediately  after 
the  Plain-song  Offertorium  for  the  day.  [See 
Mass  ;  Offertorium.]  This  definition,  how- 
ever, extends  no  farther  than  the  conventional 
meaning  of  the  word.  Its  origin  involves  some 
very  grave  etymological  difficulties,  immeasur- 
ably increased  by  the  varied  mode  of  spelling 
adopted  by  early  writers.  For  instance,  the 
form  Motulus  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  a 
coiTuption  of  Modulus — a  Cantilena  or  Melody ; 
and  in  support  of  this  derivation  we  may 
remind  our  readers  that  in  the  ISth  and  14th 
centuries,  and  even  earlier,  the  terms  MoUtus 
and  MoUllua  were  constantly  applied  to  the 
voice -part  afterwards  called  Medius  or  Alius, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  the  trae  ety- 
mon is  supplied  by  the  Italian  word  MoUdiOt 
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diminutive  of  Motto,  andequiyalent  to  the  Fienoh 
mot  or  hon  mot,  a  jest,  derives  some  oolonr  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  unquestionably  applied,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  certain  kind  of  profane  music, 
which  in  the  13th  century  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  Churoh,  in  common  with  the 
Jtondellus,  another  kind  of  popular  melody,  and 
the  Ckmdibctus,  a  species  of  secular  song,  in 
which  the  subject  in  the  tenor  was  original,  and 
suggested  the  other  parts,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Ouida  of  a  canon.  Again,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  varying  orthography  to  which  we  have 
alluded  may  originally  have  involved  some 
real  distinction  no  longer  recognisable.  But  in 
opposition  to  this  view  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
charge  of  licentiousness  was  brought  against 
the  Motet  under  all  its  synonyms,  though 
ecclesiastical  composers  continued  to  use  its 
themes  as  Caidiftrmi,  as  long  as  the  polyphonic 
schools  remained  in  existence— to  which  ciroum- 
stance  the  word  most  probably  owes  its  present 
conventional  signification. 

The  earliest  purely  ecclesiastical  motote  of 
which  any  certain  record  remains  to  us  are 
those  of  Philippus  de  Vitriaoo,  whose  An 
composiiionis  de  MoUtis,  preserved  in  the  Paris 
Library,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  between 
the  years  1290  and  1310.  Morley  tells  us  that 
the  motete  of  this  author  '  were  for  some  time 
of  all  others  best  esteemed  and  most  used  in  the 
Church.'  Some  others,  scarcely  less  ancient, 
are  printed  in  Gerbert's  great  work  De  Cantu  et 
mttsica  sacra — rude  attempts  at  two-part  har- 
mony, intensely  interesting  as  historical  records, 
but  intolerable  to  cultivated  ears. 

Very  different  from  these  early  efforte  are  the 
productions  of  the  period,  which  in  our  article 
Mass  we  have  designated  as  the  First  Epoch  of 
practical  importance  in  the  history  of  polyphonic 
music — a  period  embracing  the  closing  yeare  of 
the  13th  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  14th, 
and  represented  by  the  works  of  Du  Fay, 
Bianchoys,  Eloy,  Dunsteble,  Yinoenzo  Faugues, 
and  some  other  masters  whose  compositions  are 
chiefly  known  through  the  richly  illuminated 
volumes  which  adorn  the  Library  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  in  which  they  are  written,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  pontifical  choir,  in 
characters  large  enough  to  be  read  by  the  entire 
body  of  singers,  at  one  view.  These  works  are 
full  of  interest ;  and,  like  the  earliest  Masses, 
invaluable  as  studies  of  the  polyphonic  treat- 
ment of  the  Modes. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  productions  of  the 
Second  Epoch,  extending  from  the  year  1430  to 
about  1480.  The  typical  composers  of  this 
period  were  Okeghem,  Caron,  Caspar,  Antonius 
de  Fevin,  Hobrecht,  and  Giovanni  Basiron,  in 
whose  works  we  firet  begin  to  notice  a  remark- 
able divergence  between  the  music  adapted  to 
the  Motet  and  that  set  apart  for  the  Mass. 
From  the  time  of  Okeghem,  the  leader  of  the 
school,  till  the  middle  of  the  16  th  century, 


oomposers  seem  to  have  regarded  the  invaitaoii 
of  contrapuntel  miracles  as  a  duty  which  no 
one  could  avoid  without  dishonour.  For  some 
unexplained  reason,  they  learned  to  look  upon 
the  music  of  the  mass  as  the  natural  and 
orthodox  vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  tiiis 
peculiar  kind  of  ingenuity  ;  while  in  the  Motet 
they  were  less  careful  to  display  their  learning, 
and  more  ready  to  encourage  a  certain  gravity 
of  manner,  far  more  valuable,  from  an  sesthetie 
point  of  view,  than  the  extravagant  complica- 
tions which  too  often  disfigure  the  more  ambiti- 
ous compositions  they  were  intended  to  adorn. 
Hence  it  frequently  happens  that  in  the 
Motete  of  this  period  we  find  a  consistoncy  of 
design  combined  with  a  massive  breadth  of 
style,  for  which  we  search  in  vain  in  oontem- 
poraiy  Masses. 

The  compositions  of  the  Third  Epoch  exhibit 
all  the  merite  noticeable  in  those  of  the  First 
and  Second,  enriched  by  more  extended  harmonie 
resources,  and  a  far  greater  amount  of  technical 
skill  It  was  during  this  period  comprising 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  15  th  century,  and 
the  first  two  of  the  16th,  that  the  great  masters 
of  the  Flemish  school,  excited  to  enthusiasm  by 
the  matehless  genius  of  Josquin  des  Pres,  made 
those  rapid  advances  towards  perfection  which 
for  a  time  placed  them  far  above  the  muaiciana 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  gained  for 
them  an  influence  which  was  eveiywhere  acknow- 
ledged with  respect,  and  eveiywhere  used  for 
pure  and  noble  ends.  The  Motete  bequeathed 
to  us  by  these  earnest-minded  men  are,  witii 
scarcely  any  exception,  constructed  upon  a  Canto 
fermo  supplied  by  some  fragment  of  grave 
Plain-song  or  suggested  by  the  strains  of  some 
well-known  secular  melody.  Sometimes  this 
simple  theme  ia  sung  by  the  tenor  or  some 
other  principal  voice  entirely  in  Longs  and 
Breves,  while  other  voices  accompany  it  in  florid 
counterpoint  with  every  imaginable  variety  of 
imitation  and  device.  Sometimes  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  several  voices  in  turn,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Fugue  or  Canon,  without  the 
support  of  the  continuous  part^  which  is  only 
introduced  in  broken  phrases,  with  long  reste 
between  them.  When,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  Motet  consiste  of  two  movements — a 
Pars  prima  and  Pars  secunda — the  CavUo  fermo 
ia  sometimes  sung  by  the  tenor  firet  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  backwards,  in  retrograde 
imitetion,  eancrizans.  In  this,  and  other  cases, 
it  is  frequently  prefixed  to  the  composition,  on 
a  small  detached  steve,  and  thus  forms  a  true 
AfoUo  to  the  work,  to  the  imitetions  of  which 
it  supplies  a  veriteble  key,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  it  is  always  treated  in  the  same  general 
way.  [See  Inscription,  vol.  ii  p.  470.] 
But  side  by  side  with  this  homogeneity  of 
mechanical  construction  we  find  an  infinite 
variety  of  individual  expression.  Freed  from 
the  pedantic  trammels  which  at  one  period 
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exercised  so  unhealthy  an  influence  upon  the 
Mass,  the  composer  of  the  Motet  felt  bound  to 
give  his  whole  attention  to  a  careful  rendering 
of  the  words,  instead  of  wasting  it,  as  he  would 
certainly  have  done  under  other  circumstances, 
upon  the  concoction  of  some  astounding  inver- 
sion or  inscrutable  canon.  Hence  the  character  of 
the  text  frequently  offers  a  tolerably  safe  criterion 
as  to  the  style  of  work ;  and  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  divide  the  Motets,  not  of  this  epoch  only, 
but  of  the  preceding  and  following  periods  also, 
into  several  distinct  classes,  each  marked  by 
some  peculiarity  of  more  or  less  importance. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  do  we  find  more  real  feel- 
ing than  in  the  numerous  Motets  founded  on 
passages  selected  from  the  Gospels,  such  as 
Jacobus  Yaet's  'Egreasus  Jesus,'  Jhan  Gero's 
renderings  of  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican,  and  others  of  similar  intention. 
The  treatment  of  these  subjects,  though  exhibit- 
ing no  trace  of  the  dramatic  element,  is  highly 
characteristic,  and  shows  a  deep  appreciation  of 
the  sense  of  the  sacred  text,  embracing  every 
variety  of  expression,  from  the  triumphant 
praises  of  the  Magnificat  to  the  deep  sadness 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  The  oldest  known 
example  of  the  former  subject,  treated  in  the 
Motet  style,  is  a  Magnificat  for  three  voices  by 
Du  Fay.  One  of  the  earliest  renderings  of  the 
latter  is  Hobreoht's  'Psssio  D.N.J.G.  secundum 
Matthaeum,'  a  work  full  of  the  deepest  pathos, 
combined  with  some  very  ingenious  part-writing. 
Scarcely  less  beautiful  is  the  later  'Paasio 
secundum  Marcum,'  by  Johannes  Galliculus ; 
and  Loyset  Compare  has  left  us  a  collection  of 
Passion  Motets  of  extraordinary  beauty. 

The  Book  of  Ganticles  was  also  a  fruitful 
source  of  inspiration.  Among  the  finest  speci- 
mens extant  are  three  by  Johannes  de  Lynburgia 
(John  of  Limburg) — 'Surge  propera,*  *Pulcra  es 
anima  mea,'  and  *  Descende  in  hortnm  meum ' ; 
Du  Fay's  '  Anima  mea  liquefacta  est '  ;  a  fine 
setting  of  the  same  words,  by  Enrico  Isaac ; 
Antonius  de  Fevin's  '  Descende  in  hortum 
meum ' ;  and,  among  others,  by  Oraen,  Gaspar, 
Josquin  des  Pr^,  and  the  best  of  their  com- 
patriots, a  remarkably  beautiful  rendering  of 
'  Quam  palcra  es  anima  mea,'  for  Grave  Equal 
Voices,  by  Mouton,  from  which  we  extract  the 
opening  bars,  as  a  fair  example  of  the  style : — 


A  host  of  beautiful  Motets  were  written  in 
honour  of  Our  Lady,  and  all  in  a  style  of 
peculiarly  delicate  beauty ;  such  as  Du  Fay's 
'  Salve  Virgo,  *  *  Alma  Redemptoris, '  *  A  ve  Regina, ' 
and  'Flos  florum,  fons  amorum' ;  Brasart's  'Ave 
Maria' ;  Bianchoys'  'Beata  Dei  genitrix' ;  Arca- 
delt's  *  Ave  Maria ' ;  several  by  Brumel,  and 
Loyset  Compare ;  and  a  large  number  by  Josquin 
des  Pr^,  induding  the  following  beautiful  little 
'Ave  vera  virginitas,'  in  Perfect  Time,  with  its 
remarkable  progression  of  consecutive  fifths 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
strictness  of  a  Canon,  in  the  fifth  below,  led  by* 
the  Superius  and  resolved  by  the  Tenor. 


^Ganon. 


JQs  par  •  i  •  fl 


The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  have  furnished 
the  text  of  innumerable  beautiful  movements, 
in  the  Motet  style,  by  Joannes  Tinctor,  Hykaert, 
Gaspar,  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Agricola,  and,  above 
all,  Carpentrasso,  whose  Lamentations  were  an- 
nually sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  until  in  the 
year  1587  they  were  displaced  to  make  room 
for  the  superb  compositions  of  Palestrina.  [See 
Lamentations,  vol.  ii.  p.  626.] 

The  greater  Festivals  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  those  of  individual  saints,  gave  occasion  for 
the  composition  of  countless  motets,  among 
which  must  be  reckoned  certain  Sequences  set 
in  the  Motet  style  by  some  of  the  great  com- 
posers of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  ;  notably 
a  ^Victimae  paschali,'  by  Josquin  des  Pr^, 
founded  on  fragments  of  the  old  Plain-song 
Melody,  interwoven  with  the  popular  Rondelli, 
'  D'  ung  aultre  amer,'  and  '  De  tons  Mens  pleine,' 
and  a  '  Stabat  Mater,'  by  the  same  writer,  the 
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Camlofenno  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  then 
well-knovm  secular  air,  'Comme  femme.'  This 
last  composition,  too  long  and  complicated  to 
admit  of  quotation,  was  reprinted  by  Choron 
in  1820,  and  will  well  repay  serious  study. 

Less  generally  interesting  than  the  classes  we 
have  described,  yet  not  without  a  special  his- 
torical value  of  their  own,  are  the  laudatory 
Motets  dedicated  to  princes  and  nobles  of  high 
degree,  by  the  maestri  attached  to  their  respec- 
tive courts.  Among  these  may  be  cited  Clemens 
non  Papa's  'Caesar  habet  naves,'  and  'Quis  te 
victorem  dicat,'  inscribed  to  Charles  V. ;  Adrian 
Willaert's  'Argentum  et  aurum';  and  many 
others  of  like  character. 

Finally  we  are  indebted  to  the  great  masters 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  for  a  large  collec- 
tion of  NcunicLe,  or  Funeral  Motets,. which  are 
scarcely  exceeded  in  beauty  by  those  of  any 
other  class.  The  service  for  the  dead  has  been 
treated,  by  composers  of  all  ages,  with  more 
than  ordinary  reverence.  In  the  infancy  of 
Discant,  the  so-called  organisers  who  were  its 
recognised  exponents  did  all  they  could  to  make 
the  *Officium  Defunctorum'  as  impressive  as 
possible ;  and,  acting  up  to  their  light,  en- 
deavoured to  add  to  its  solemnity  by  the  intro- 
duction of  discords  which  were  utterly  forbidden 
in  Organum  of  the  ordinary  kind.  Hence  arose 
the  doleful  strain,  anciently  called  'litaniae 
mortuorum  discordantes ' : — 


D6       pro  -  fQn 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  excruciating 
harmonies  with  the  Dirge  of  Josquin  des  Pr6s 
in  memory  of  his  departed  friend  and  tutor, 
Okeghem.  This  fine  Motet  is  founded  on  the 
Flain-song  melody  of  *  Requiem  aetemam,' which 
is  sung  in  Breves  and  Semibreves  by  the  tenor, 
to  the  original  Latin  words,  while  the  four 
other  voices  sing  a  florid  counterpoint  to  some 
French  verses  beginning,  *Nymphes  des  bois, 
Dceases  des  fontaines.'  It  was  printed  at 
Antwerp  in  1544 ;  and  presents  so  many 
difficulties  to  the  would-be  interpreter  that 
Bumey  declares  himself  *  ashamed  to  confess 
how  much  time  and  meditation '  it  cost  him. 
The  simple  harmonies  of  the  peroration,  '  Be- , 
qniescat  in  pace,'  are  so  touchingly  beautiful  that 
we  transcribe  them  in  preference  to  the  more 
complicated  passages  by  which  they  are  preceded. 


The  earliest  printed  copies  of  the  Motets  we 
have  described  were  given  to  the  world  by  Otta- 
viano  dei  Petrucci,  who  published  a  volume  at 
Venice  in  1502  odled  'Motette,  A.  numeio 
trentatre';  another  in  1503  called  '  Motetti 
de  passioni,  B.' ;  a  third  in  1504  called 
*Motetti,  C;  a  fourth  in  1505— *  Motetti 
libro  quarto ' ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  book 
for  five  voices — *  Motetti  a  cinque  libro  primo' 
— ^which,  notwithstanding  the  promise  implied 
in  its  title,  was  not  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  companion  volume.  In  1511  the  inventor 
of  printed  music  removed  to  Fossombrone ; 
where  between  the  years  1514  and  1519  he 
published  four  more  volumes  of  Motets,  known, 
from  a  figure  engraved  on  the  title-page,  as  the 
*  Motetti  della  Corona.'  In  1538  Antonio 
Gardano  published  at  Venice  a  collection, 
called — also  from  a  figure  on  its  title-page — 
'Motetti  del  Frutto.'  These  were  pirated  at 
Ferrara  under  the  name  of  'Motetti  della 
Scimia,'  with  the  figure  of  an  ape  devouring  a 
fruit ;  whereupon  Gardano  issued  a  new  volume 
with  the  figure  of  a  lion  and  bear  devouring 
an  ape.  Between  the  years  1527  and  1536 
nineteen  similar  volumes  were  issued  in  Pisra 
by  Pierre  Attaingnaht ;  and  many  more  were 
printed  in  the  same  city  by  Adrian  le  Boy 
and  Bobert  Ballard.  These  collections,  con- 
taining innumerable  works  by  all  the  great 
composers  of  the  earlier  periods,  are  of  priceless 
worth.  Of  some  of  Petrucci's  only  one  copy  is 
known  to  exist,  and  that  unhappily  incomplete. 
The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  possesses 
his  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  of '  Motetti 
della  Corona,'  besides  a  single  part -book  of 
'Motetti  C,'  his  First  and  Third  Books  of 
Josquin's  Masses,  and  the  First  of  Gardano's 
'  Motetti  del  Fmtto ' ;  and  this,  taking  into 
consideration  the  splendid  condition  of  the 
copies,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  rich  collec- 
tion indeed. 

During  the  Fourth  Epoch — embracing  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Josquin  des  Pres, 
in  1521,  and  the  production  of  the  '  Missa  Papae 
Marcelli, '  in  1565 — the  development  of  the  Motet 
coincided  so  closely  with  that  of  the  Mass  that 
it  seems  necessary  to  add  but  very  little  to  the 
article  already  written  upon  that  subject.  The 
contemporaneous  progress  of  the  Madrigal  did 
indeed  exercise  a  healthier  influence  upon  the 
former  than  it  could  possibly  have  done  in 
presence  of  the  more  recondite  intricacies,  com- 
mon to  the  latter ;  but  certain  abuses  crept 
into  both.     The  evil  habit  of  mixing  together 
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irrelevant  words  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  among  the  curiosities  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  we  find  Motets 
in  which  every  one  of  the  five  voices  is  made 
to  illustrate  a  different  text  throughout.  In 
this  respect,  if  not  in  others,  an  equal 
amount  of  deterioration  was  observable  in 
both  styles. 

The  Fifth  Epoch — extending  from  the  year 
1565  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  century 
— witnessed  the  sudden  advance  of  both  branches 
of  art  to  absolute  perfection  ;  for  Palestrina,  the 
brightest  genius  of  the  age,  was  equally  great  in 
both,  and  has  left  us  Motets  as  unapproachable 
in  their  beauty  as  the  '  Missa  Papae  Marcelli.' 
The  prolific  power  of  this  delightful  composer 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  the  purity  of  his 
style.  The  seven  books  of  Motets  printed  during 
his  lifetime  contain  two  hundred  and  two  com- 
positions, for  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
voices,  among  which  may  be  found  numerous 
examples  of  all  the  different  classes  we  have 
described.  About  a  hundred  others,  including 
thirteen  for  twelve  voices,  are  preserved  in  MS. 
in  the  Vatican  Library,  and  among  the  archives 
of  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  the  Lateran  BasUica, 
S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  and  the  Collegium  Bo- 
manum ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
many  were  lost  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
maestro's  son,  Igino.  The  entire  contents  of  tbe 
seven  printed  volumes,  together  with  seventy- 
two  of  the  Motets  hitherto  existing  only  in  MS., 
have  been  issued  in  the  complete  ^ition  of 
Palestrina's  works  by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  k  Hartel 
of  Leipzig ;  and  this,  probably,  is  as  many  as 
we  can  now  hope  for,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
some  of  the  MS.  copies  we  have  mentioned  are 
incomplete.  Among  so  many  gems,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  select  any  number  for  special  notice. 
Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  are  those  printed  in  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Motets  for  five  voices,  the  words 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  book  of  Canticles  ; 
but  the  two  books  of  simpler  compositions  for 
four  voices  are  full  of  treasures.  Some  are 
marvels  of  contrapuntal  cleverness ;  others — 
where  the  character  of  the  words  is  more  than 
usually  solemn — as  unpretending  as  the  plainest 
Fiuux  bourdon.'  As  an  example  of  the  more 
elaborate  style  we  transcribe  a  few  bars  of 
'  Sicut  cervus  desiderat,'  contrasting  them  with 
a  lovely  passage  from  '  Fratres  ego  enim  aocepi,' 
a  Motet  for  eight  voices,  in  which  the  Institu- 
tion of  the  Last  Supper  is  illustrated  by  simple 
bannonies  of  indescribable  beauty : — 
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Palestrina's  greatest  contemporaries  in  the 
Roman  school  were  Yittoria,  whose  Motets  are 
second  only  in  importance  to  his  own,  Morales, 
Felice  and  Francesco  Anerio,  Bernardino  and 
Giovanni  Maria  Nanini,  Luca  Marenzio,  and 
Francesco  Suriano.  The  honour  of  the  Flemish 
school  was  supported  to  the  last  by  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  a  host  in  himself.  The  Venetian  school 
boasted,  after  Willaert,  Ciprian  de  Rore,  Andrea 
and  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  and  especially  Giovanni 
Crooe,  the  originality  of  whose  style  was  only 
exceeded  by  its  wonderful  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness, which  are  well  sliown  in  the  following 
example : — 
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In  England  the  Motet  wu  oultiTated  with 
groat  success  by  some  of  the  best  compoeers  of 
the  best  period.  The '  Cantiones  Sacrae '  of  Tallis 
and  Bynl  will  bear  comparison  with  the  finest 
productions  of  the  Roman  or  any  other  school, 
those  of  Palestrina  alone  excepted.  And  besides 
these  we  possess  a  number  of  beautiful  Motets 
by  Tye,  John  Tavemer,  John  Shepherd,  Fayrfax, 
Robert  Johnson,  John  Dygon,  John  Tliome, 
and  several  other  writers  not  unknown  to  fame. 
Though  the  Latin  Motet  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  banished  from  the  services  of  the  church 
after  the  Reformation,  its  style  still  lived  on  in 
the  Full  Anthem,  of  which  so  many  glorious 
examples  have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  our 
Cathedral  choir- books  ;  for  the  Full  Anthem  is 
a  true  Motet,  notwithstanding  the  language  in 
which  it  is  sung ;  and  it  is  certain  that  some  of 
the  purest  specimens  of  the  style  were  originally 
written  in  Latin,  and  adapted  to  English  words 
afterwards — as  in  the  case  of  Byrd*s  'Civitas 
sancti  tui,'  now  always  sung  as  '  Bow  thine  ear, 
O  Lord.'  Orlando  Qibbons's  First  (and  only) 
Set  of  'Madrigals  and  Mottets,'  printed  in 
1612,  furnishes  a  singular  return  to  the  old  use 
of  the  word.  They  are  all  secular  songs ;  as 
are  also  Martin  Pierson's  'Mottects,'  published 
eighteen  years  later. 

The  Sixth  Epoch,  beginning  with  the  early 
years  of  the  I7th  century,  was  one  of  sad  decad- 
ence. The  Unprepared  Dissonances  introduced 
by  Monteverde  sapped  the  very  foundations  of 
the  polyphonic  schools,  and  involved  the  Motet, 
the  Mass,  and  the  Madrigal  in  a  common  ruin. 
Men  like  Claudio  Oaaciolini  and  Gregorio  AJ- 
legri  did  their  best  to  save  the  grand  old 
manner ;  but  after  the  middle  of  the  century 
no  composer  did  it  full  justice. 

The  Seventh  Epoch  inaugurated  a  new  style. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  I7th  century  in- 
strumental music  made  a  rapid  advance ;  and 
Motets  with  instrumental  accompaniments 
were  substituted  for  those  sung  by  voices  alone. 
In  these  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes  were 
naturally  abandoned,  in  favour  of  the  modem 
tonality ;  and  as  time  progressed  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Leo,  Durante,  Pergolesi,  and  other 
men  of  nearly  equal  reputation,  produced  really 
great  works  in  the  new  manner,  and  thus  pre- 
pared the  way  for  still  greater  ones. 

The  chief  glories  of  the  Eighth  Epoch  were 
confined  to  Germany,  where  Reinhard  Keiser, 
the  Bach  family — with  Johann  Ohristoph  and 
Johann  Sebastian  at  its  head — Graun,  and 
Hasse,  clothed  the  Motet  in  new  and  beautiful 
forms  which  were  turned  to  excellent  account 
by  Homilius  and  Rolle,  Wolf,  Hiller,  Fasch, 
and  Schicht  The  Motets  of  Sebastian  Bach 
are  too  well  known  to  need  a  word  of  descrip- 
tion— known  well  enough  to  be  universally 
recognised  as  artistic  creations  of  the  highest 
order,  quite  unapproachable  in  their  own 
peculiar    style.     With    Handel's    Motets   few 


musicians  are  equally  familiu ;  for  it  is  only  is 
modern  times  that  the  German  Handel  Sodety 
has  rescued  them  from  oblivion.  Neverthden, 
they  are  extraordinarily  beautiful ;  filled  vith 
the  youthful  freshness  of  the  composer's  early 
manner.  Besides  a  *  Salve  Regina,'  the  MS.  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  library  it 
Buckingham  Palace,  we  possess  a  'lAodtte 
pueri,'  in  D,  used  as  an  introduction  to  tlu 
Utrecht  Jubikte  ;  another  in  F,  a  '  Dixit  Dood- 
nus,'  a  '  Nisi  Dominus,'  and,  brat  of  all,  a  lovely 
*  Silete  venti,'  for  soprano  solo,  with  acoom|iBm- 
ments  for  a  stringed  band,  two  oboes,  and  tm 
bassoons,  the  last  movement  of  which,  *  Doldi 
amor,  Jesu  care,'  was  introduced  in  *  Israel  io 
Egypt)'  on  its  second  revival,  in  1756,  adapted 
to  the  words,  *  Hope,  a  pure  and  lasting 
treasure.' 

Of  the  Ninth  or  Modem  Epoch  we  have  bat 
little  to  say.  The  so-called  Motets  of  the 
19th  century  have  no  real  claim  to  any  oth« 
title  than  that  of  sacred  cantatas.  They  wee, 
it  is  true,  originally  intended  to  be  song  at 
High  Mass  ;  but  the  *  Insanae  et  vanae  cmae' 
of  Haydn,  the  *  Splendente  te  Deus '  of  Moart, 
and  the  *  O  salutaris '  of  Gherubini,  exquisitelj 
beautiful  as  they  are,  when  regarded  simply  m 
music,  have  so  little  in  common  with  the  Motet 
in  its  typical  form  that  one  can  scarcely  und«f* 
stand  how  the  name  ever  came  to  be  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  Motets  of  Mendelssohn,  agaiOi 
have  but  little  affinity  with  these — ^indeed,  they 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  havo  any  ;  for  in  spitB 
of  the  dates  at  which  they  were  produced  they 
may  more  fairly  be  classed  with  the  great  worb 
of  the  Eighth  Epoch,  to  which  their  style  Teiy 
closely  assimilates  them.  We  need  scarcely 
refer  to  his  three  Motets  for  treble  voices,  writta 
for  the  Convent  of  the  Triniti  de'  Monti  it 
Rome,  as  gems  of  modem  art. 

All  that  we  have  said  in  a  former  article  on 
the  traditional  manner  of  singing  the  polyphonic 
Mass,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  Hofcet 
It  will  need  an  equal  amount  of  expression  aw 
an  equal  variety  of  colouring ;  and  as  its  posi- 
tion in  the  service  is  anterior  to  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host  a  vigorous  forte  will  not  be  ont 
of  place,  when  the  sense  of  the  words  de- 
mands it  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
find  more  profitable  studies  for  the  practice  (n 
polyphonic  singing  than  the  best  Motets  of 
the  best  period.  w.  s.  B. 

MOTETT  SOCIETY,  THE,  was  established 
in  1841,  its  chief  promoter  being  William  Dy*** 
R.  A.  The  object  was  to  print  *  A  Collection  of 
Ancient  Church  Music,'  adapted  to  EngM 
words,  with  a  compressed  score,  for  the  purpo* 
of  accompaniment.  The  subscription  w«  • 
guinea  a  year.  The  musical  portion  was  ^°^ 
the  charge  of  Dr.  Rimbault,  who  acknowledge 
in  his  preface  that  *the  greater  part  of  ^ 
Motetts  of  Palestrina  were  adapted  by  ^' 
William  Dyce.' 
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The  works  were  published  in  large  folio,  and 
in  parts,  forming  three  divisions: — No.  1,  An- 
thems for  Festivals ;  No.  2,  Services  ;  No.  S, 
Miscellaneous  Anthems,  in  all  192  pages  of 
music,  and  a  few  more  of  introductory  matter. 

DiTiazoir  1.  ,  Falaitrin«.   M agnif.  and  N.  Dim., 

BeJolM  In  tha  Lard.  4  bi^w.  'sanctus  and  Gloria.  4  t. 

Divuiox  S. 
Barcxoft.    0  Almighty  God.  4  ▼. 
O.   Gibbons.    Why  art  thou  k> 

hoavy,  4  r. 
Lamo.    O  praiae  the  Lord,  0  v. 

Do.    Not  unto  ut,  6  t. 
P.  Certon.    I  will  alway  giTa.  3  r. 
Byrd.    Pnvent  na,  O  Lord,  4  t. 
Tallia.    Haar  the  roica,  4  T. 
Faleatrlna.    0  God.  Thon  art,  4  r. 
Tallia.    All  pwiple  th«t  on  earth, 

4t. 
Farrant.    Unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  4  t. 
Faleatrlna.    I  will  inagntfy  Thee, 

6t. 
F.  del  la  Porta.    Be  mereifnl,  4  r. 

Do.    BJghteona  art  Thou,  4  r. 
Palestrlna.    O  Lord  my  God,  4  ▼. 
O.  Qlbbona.    O  Lord,  incrcaae,  4  v. 
Vittoria.    I  will  give  thanka.  4  t. 

Do.    It  ia  a  good  thing,  4  t. 

Do.    Teach  me.  O  Lord.  4  v. 

Do.    How  long  wilt  Thou,  4  t. 

Da    My  God.  my  God.  4  t. 

Do.    Unto  Thee.  O  God,  4  t. 

Do.    Behold,  now  praiae,  4  t. 
Faleatrlna.    O  Lord  God  of  oxir 

aalTAtion,  B  v. 
Tallla.  GrvatandmanrBl]oua,5T. 
Lnaaow    Hear  my  prayer,  4  t. 
Byrd.    Save  me,  O  God.  4  r. 
Tye.    From  the  depth,  4  t. 
Lnaao.    I  will  lore  thee.  4  ▼. 
VittorfaL    Save  me,  O  God,  4  T. 
Mel.    OprmiaetheLord,  4t 
TUIia.    Bleaaedarethoae,6T. 
Shepherd.  Haatethee.OGod,4T. 
Crooe.    Behold  now,  praiae,  4  r. 

Do.    O  pndae  the  Lord,  4  t. 

Do.    O  give  thanka,  4  t. 

Do.    Teaoh  me  Thy  way,  4  t. 

Do.    Give  ear,  Lord,  4  v. 

Do.    Behold,  I  bring  yon,  4  v. 
Laaso.    Save  me.  O  God,  4  v. 
Vittoria.    O  God,  wherefore,  4  v. 
Hooper.    Teaeh  me  Ihy  way,  4  v. 
W.  C. 

MOTETUS.  A  name  given,  in  the  infancy 
of  poly])honic  music,  to  a  middle  part  written 
for  the  voice,  which  was  afterwards  called  Medvus 
or  Alius.  The  term  was  constantly  used  in 
this  sense  in  the  ISth  and  14  th  centuries,  and 
probably  still  earlier.  w.  s.  b. 

MOTIF  (Germ.  MoHv),  a  word  which  is  in 
process  of  naturalisation  into  English,  and 
which  has  no  less  than  three  distinct  meanings, 
aocording  to  which  it  will  be  found  under 
separate  heads  :  firsts  the  German  word  origin- 
ally means  what  we  call  Figure,  that  is,  a 
short  group  of  notes,  '  which  produces  a  single, 
complete,  and  distinct  impression' ;  second,  it 
is  used  as  a  synonym  for  Subject  ;  third,  as 
equivalent  to,  and  an  abbreviation  of.  Leit- 
motiv, which  has  been  fully  treated.  M. 

MOTION  is  change  of  pitch  in  successive 
•ounds,  when  they  are  allotted  to  a  single  part 
or  voice,  or  to  groups  of  parts  or  voices  which 
sound  simultaneously.  The  motions  of  a  single 
part  are  classified  according  as  the  successive 
steps  do  or  do  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  degree 
of  the  scale  at  a  time,  the  former  being  called 
'disjunct,'  and  the  latter  'conjunct'  motion. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  the  two 
forms : — 


Now  it  iahi^  Ume.  6  v. 
Vittoria.    Behold  1  bring  you. 

S  V. 
Pteleatrina.    If  thou  ahalt  oonf  eea, 
4v. 
I>o.    Almighty  and  everlivlng, 

4t. 
I>a    O  Jcruaalem,  4  v. 
Do.    Theae  thinga  have  I,  4  v. 
Dei.     Ihcae  are  they,  4  v. 
Da    Thia  ahall  be,  0  v. 
Do.    Braik  forth,  5  V. 
V.  della  Porta.    I  have  appeared, 

Laiao. '  Behold  I  will  aend.  4  v. 
Vittoria.  Come  unto  me,  4  v. 
LaaM.    And  the  Angel,  4  t. 

Do.    If  ye  keep  my,  4  v. 
If  aaen.    Bleand  ia  the  man,  4  v. 
LaaoL    For  he  waa  a  good,  4  v. 

Ool    The  voice  of  him,  4  v. 

Dow    He  aaith  unto  them,  4  v. 

Do.    Are  ye  able  to  drink,  4  v. 
OooeL    And  they  went  forth,  4  v. 

Do.    Charge  them  that  are,  4  t. 
Byrd.    Bleai  the  Lord  ye,  0  v. 
Laaaou    But  watch  thoo,  4  v. 
Crooeu    Now  unto  Him,  4  v. 
O.  v.  Nanlni.   All  thy  worka,  6  ▼. 
I^aao.    M lacrere,  5  v. 
pyeatrina.    Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God.6T. 

Da    How  beautiful,  4  v. 
lUIia.    If  ye  love  me.  4  v. 

Holy.  Holy,  5  v. 


DiTiaiOK  % 

ViitoriA.    Communion    Servloe, 

4v. 
Colonn*.    Vagnif.  and  N.  Dim. 

8t. 
OabrielL    Magnifloat.  8  v. 
Bareroft.    Te  Deum  and   Ben.. 

4v. 

Vagnlf.  and  N.  Dim.. 

St. 


Bbsthoven. 


=  etc 


Bach. 


etc. 


The  independent  motions  of  different  parts 
sounding  together  constitute  counterpoint,  and 
are  classified  according  to  their  relations,  as 

*  contrary,*  *  similar,'  and  *  oblique,'  motions. 
In  the  first  the  parts  either  distinctly  converge 
or  diverge,  one  rising  when  the  other  falls.  In 
the  second  the  parts  either  rise  or  fall  together, 
though  not  necessarily  at  equal  distances.  The 
third  refers  to  one  part  only,  which  moves  up 
or  down  while  another  stands  still. 

Further  explanations  and  examples  will  be 
found  under  the  respective  headings,     c.  h.  h.  p. 

MOTTL,  Felix,  a  celebrated  and  highly 
gifted  conductor,  was  bom  at  Unter-St.  Yeit 
near  Vienna,  August  29,  1866.  As  a  boy  he 
possessed  a  fine  soprano  voice,  and  obtained 
admission  to  the  Lowenburgische  Convict,  the 
preparatory  school  of  the  Imperial  Court  Chapel. 
Later  on  he  entered  the  Vienna  Conservatorium, 
where  Josef  Hellmesberger  soon  recognised  the 
eminent  gifts  of  young  Mottl,  who  in  due  course 
obtained  all  the  prizes  the  college  could  award. 
The  Academical  Richard  Wagner  Verein  of 
Vienna  elected  him  to  the  post  of  conductor  of 
the  society's  concerts,  and  it  was  there  that  his 
eminent  ability  as  a  chef  (Vorchestre  attracted 
general  notice.  In  1876  Mottl  took  part  in 
the  Bayreuth  Festival  performances  of  "Wagner's 
'  Ring  of  the  Nibelung '  as  stage  conductor,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  so-called  'Nibelungen-kanzlei.'  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  Dessoff  he  obtained  in  1881 
the  post  of  conductor  at  the  Grand  Ducal  Opera 
House  at  Carlsruhe,  which  post  he  held  until 
1903.  Mottl's  energetic  activity  raised  the 
performances  at  this  opera-house  to  a  place 
amongst  the  finest  to  be  heard  in  Germany. 
A  sworn  enemy  of  all  routine  work,  he  produced 
at  Carlsruhe  many  important  stage  works  of 
modem  times,  including  the  complete  cycle  of 
operas  by  Berlioz,  and  all  the  musical  dramas 
of  Richard  Wagner.  Mottl  has  also  obtained 
brilliant  successes  as  a  conductor  of  concerts ; 
he  was  director  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
Carlsmhe  until  1892,  and  was  in  1886  appointed 
by  the  Bayreuth  authorities  to  conduct  the 
festival  performances  of  *  Tristan  und  Isolde,' 
a  task  which  he  accomplished  to  perfection. 
[He  went  to  New  York  to  conduct  the  perform- 
ance of  '  Parsifal '  given  there  in  1903-4].  He 
has  composed  three  operas,  'Agnes  Bemauer' 
(successfully   produced  at   Weimar  in    1880), 

*  Ramin  *  and  *  Fiirst  und  Sanger,'  a  '  Festspiel ' 

*  Eberstein '  (produced  at  Carlsruhe  in  1881), 
a  string  quartet,  a  song-cycle  '  Pan  im  Busch,' 
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besides  a  considerable  number  of  songs  for  one 
voice  and  pianoforte  accompaniment.  He  has 
edited  various  works  of  Berlioz,  and  the  '  Barbier 
von  Bagdad  '  of  Cornelius  ;  he  has  orchestrated 
Liszt's  pianoforte  solo,  'St  Francis  of  Assisi 
preaching  to  the  birds.'  It  was  played  at  the 
Richter  Concert  of  June  4,  1888.  [He  con- 
ducted a  Wagner  Concert  in  the  Queen's  Hall 
on  April  17, 1894,  and  appeared  often  in  London 
subsequently,  at  many  series  of  similar  concerts. 
In  June  1898  he  conducted  the  Nibelungen 
trilogy  at  Co  vent  Garden.  In  1904  he  was 
made  a  director  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy 
of  Music]  c.  A. 

MOUNSEY.  The  name  of  two  English  lady 
organists  and  musicians.  The  elder  of  the  two, 
Ann  Sheppard,  was  bom  in  London,  April  17, 
1811,  and  studied  under  Logier .  She  is  alluded 
to  by  Spohr  in  his  account  of  his  visit  to 
Logier's  academy  in  1820.^  In  1828  she  was 
elected  organist  to  a  church  at  Clapton ;  in 
1829  to  St.  Michael's,  Wood  Street,  E.C.,  and 
on  Nov.  22,  18:{7  to  St.  Yedast's,  Foster  Lane. 
In  1834  Miss  Mounsey  became  an  associate  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  In  1843  she  gave 
the  first  of  six  series  of  Classical  Concerts,  at 
Crosby  Hall,  London,  for  one  of  which  Mendels- 
sohn^ composed  *Hear  my  Prayer,'  for  voices 
and  organ  first  performed  Jan.  8,  1845.  On 
April  28, 1858  she  married  Mr.  W.  Bartholomew, 
and  in  the  same  year  composed  the  oratorio  of 
*The  Nativity,*  which  was  performed,  Jan.  17, 
1855,  under  the  direction  of  John  Hullah  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall.  Mrs.  Bartholomew  was  well 
known  in  London  as  a  teacher  ;  she  published 
upwards  of  100  songs,  40  part-songs,  and  a  large 
number  of  works  for  piano  and  for  organ.  She 
died  in  London,  June  24,  1891. 

The  second  sister,  Elizabeth,  was  bom  in 
London,  Oct.  8,  1819,  and  developed  consider- 
able musical  ability  at  a  very  early  age.  She 
was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Peter's,  Comhill, 
in  1834,  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  a  post 
she  resigned  in  1882.  The  organ  of  St.  Peter's, 
a  fine  instrument  by  Hill,  was  one  of  those  on 
which  Mendelssohn  frequently  played  during 
his  visits  to  London.  (See  ati^s,  p.  138.)  In 
1842  Miss  Elizabeth  Mounsey  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Be- 
sides the  organ  and  piano,  she  at  one  time 
devoted  much  study  to  the  guitar,  and  in  1838 
and  1834  appeared  in  public  as  a  performer 
thereon.  She  published  several  works  for  all 
three  instruments.  [She  died  in  London,  Oct 
8,  1905,  having  lived  in  the  same  house, 
68  Branswick  Place,  City  Road,  for  eighty- 
three  years.  Seeifw*.  Times,  1905,  p.  71 8.  J     o. 

MOUNT  OF  OLIVES.  The  English  name 
of  Beethoven's  oratorio,  '  Christus  am  Oelberg.' 
It  was  first  produced  in  this  country  on  Feb. 
25,  1814,  by  Sir  George  Smart,  in  the  Lenten 

1  AtUobioaraph^.  ii.  M  100. 

>  See  bit  lettCT,  In  Polko'a  RsmtnUemem,  ^  tlO.  Th«  aatofAph 
U  now  in  tb«  South  "" — * — ^--  "" 


oratorios  at  Dmry  Lane ;  and  the  Finglish 
version  was  probably  made  by  Arnold,  at  that 
time  manager  of  the  King's  Theatre  and  a 
prominent  person  in-  all  theatrical  mattera. 
Another  version  was  made  by  Thos.  OHphant, 
and  a  third  by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  The  strong 
feeling  prevailing  in  England  against  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Saviour  as  a  personage  in  the 
oratorio,  which  led  to  the  modifications  in  the 
versions  already  mentioned,  led  to  one  by  Dr. 
Hudson  of  Dublin  in  1842,  in  which  the  atory 
was  changed  to  that  of  David,  and  the  title  to 
'  Engedi. '  [In  the  present  day  this  compromise 
is  generally  given  up,  but  it  was  adopted  as 
lately  as  in  1905,  at  the  Bristol  Festival.]      6. 

MOUNTAIN,  Henrt,  a  Dublin  musician, 
and  violinist  of  ability,  who  was  also  established 
as  a  music -seller  and  publisher  in  the  Iridi 
capital  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  18th 
century.  From  before  1785,  he  was  at  20 
Whitefriar  Street,  but  about  1790  removed 
from  thence  to  44  Grafton  Street  He  published 
a  large  number  of  engraved  single  songs  from 
the  popular  operas  of  the  day,  and  besides  about 
1785,  issued  a  small  book — *  The  Gentleman's 
Catch  Book,'  which  he  edited  and  dedicated  to 
the  Hibernian  Catch  Club. 

Joseph  Mountain,  his  son,  was  equally  olever 
on  the  violin,  and  came  to  Liverpool  where  he 
was  leader  at  the  Concert  Hall,  and  the  theatre. 
In  this  town  he  married  Sarah  Wilkinson,  and 
came  with  her  to  Oovent  Garden,  where  he  was 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  His  wife's  Christiaa 
name  varies  in  different  biographical  notices — 
Sarah,  Sophia,  and  Rosoman,  being  variously 
given.  She  was  bom  about  1768  of  parents 
named  Wilkinson,  who  were  circus  performen 
engaged  at  Sadler's  Wells.  As  a  young  girl  she 
was  handed  over  to  Charles  Dibdin  who  trained 
her  as  a  singer,  and  employed  her  in  a  little 
burletta  named  '  Mount  Parnassus '  acted  at  his 
Royal  Circus,  where  she  made  some  success. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  1782,  she  appeared  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  in  1784  went  to 
Hull  where  she  sought  an  engagement  from  Tate 
Wilkinson  who  at  first  refused  her.  She  obtained 
a  public  hearing  at  the  benefit  of  one  of  his 
actors,  and  he  then  gave  her  a  part  in  'The 
Maid  of  the  Mill.'  At  this  time  her  parents 
were  entirely  dependent  on  her.  She  rapidly 
rose  as  a  vocalist,  and  in  1786  was  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  1787  she  married 
Joseph  Mountain  (see  above).  Though  her 
reception  by  the  public  while  at  Covent  Garden 
was  enthusiastic,  yet  for  some  reason  the  mana- 
gers kept  her  considerably  in  the  background, 
and  she  left  the  theatre  to  go  to  Dublin.  In 
1790  she  again  returned  to  the  Haymazket 
Theatre,  and  Vauxhall.  At  this  latter  place  she 
was  a  great  acquisition,  and  her  name  figures 
as  singer  there  from  1798  to  1799.  She  again 
returned  to  Covent  Garden,  ^ut  left  it  in  1798, 
ultimately  singing  at  the  Haymarket  and  Drury 
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Lane.  In  1802,  having  had  a  monologae  enter- 
tainment written  for  her,  she  went  on  tour,  and 
finally  retired  from  the  stage  on  May  4,  1815. 
She  died  at  Hammersmith,  July  8,  1841.  In 
person  she  was  small,  but  in  her  best  period  very 
attractive.  F.  K. 

MOUNTAIN  SYLPH,  THE.  A  romantic 
ballet  opera  in  two  acts ;  words  by  J.  T. 
Thackeray,  music  by  John  Barnett.  Produced 
at  the  English  Opera  House  (Lyceum),  August 
25,  1834.  o. 

MOUNT.EDGCUMBE,EiOHAiU)  Edocumbe, 
second  Earl  of,  bom  Sept.  13,  1764,  an  amateur 
musician  and  composer,  whose  Italian  opera 
'  Zenobia '  was  performed  at  the  King's  Theatre 
in  1800  for  the  benefit  of  Banti.  He  is  best 
known  as  author  of  Musical  Jigminiaeences, 
ctmtaining  an  Account  of  the  Italian  Opera  in 
England  from  177  S^  London,  1825 ;  an  amusing, 
gossiping  book,  containing  much  useful  infor- 
mation. Two  other  editions,  with  a  continua- 
tion, appeared,  and  in  1834  a  fourth,  including 
the  Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
that  year.     He  died  Sept  26,  1839.      w.  H.  H. 

MOUNTIEB,  who  is  called  by  Bumey  *  the 
Chichester  boy,'  was  probably  of  French  origin, 
and  educated  musically  in  the  choir  of  Chichester 
Cathedral.  He  made  his  first  appearance  'in 
Character  on  any  stage '  as  Acis,  to  the  Galatea 
of  Miss  Ame  (afterwards  Mrs.  Gibber),  May  17, 
1732,  at  the  Hay  market  Theatre, — the  perform- 
ance got  up  by  the  elder  Arne.  Mountier  sang, 
in  the  same  year,  the  part  of  Neptune  (though 
advertised  for  that  of  Phoebus,  which  was  given 
afterwards  to  Barret)  in  Lediard's  '  Britannia, 
an  English  Opera,'  with  music  by  Lamps,  '  after 
the  Italian  manner,'  a  work  not  mentioned  by 
the  biographers  of  that  composer.  It  may  be, 
therefore,  interesting  to  record  that  the  caste 
included  Cecilia  Young  (Britannia),  afterwards 
Mrs.  Ame,  Susanna  Mason  (PubUck  Virtue), 
Comano,  or  Gommano  (Discord),  a  basso  who 
had  sung  the  year  before  on  the  Italian  stage. 
Waltz  (Honour),  the  well-known  singer  who, 
from  being  *■  Handel's  cook,'  became  afterwards 
the  performer  of  many  of  that  master's  principal 
bass  parts  in  opera  and  oratorio, — and  other 
performers.  In  the  following  year  we  find 
Mountier  promoted  to  the  Italian  stage,  and 
singing  the  part  of  Adelberto  in  Handel's 
'  Ottone '  (revived),  after  which  his  name  does 
not  appear  again  in  the  bills.  J.  M. 

MOURET,  Jean  Joseph,  bom  at  Avignon, 
April  16, 1682,  was  in  the  service  of  the  Duchess 
of  Maine  at  Paris  from  about  1707,  and  composed 
his  first  ballets  in  1714 ;  his  first  opera, '  Ariane,' 
in  five  acts  and  a  prologue,  was  produced  April  6, 
1717,  'Les Amours  des  Dieux,'  an  'opera-ballet' 
in  four  scenes  and  a  prologue,  came  out  in  1727, 
and  <  Les  Triomphes  des  Sens  '  in  1782.  The 
names  and  dates  of  other  operas  and  ballets  will 
be  found  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon.  Mouret  was 
appointed  musical  director  of  the  Concerts  Spiri- 


tuels  in  1728,  and  held  the  post  till  the  concerts 
were  taken  over  by  the  Academic Royale  in  1734. 
For  this  institution  he  wrote  a  book  of  motets, 
published  in  1 742 ;  and  for  the  Commie  Italienne, 
of  which  he  was  for  some  time  the  conductor,  a 
piece  called  *Arlequin  Pluton.'  He  died  at 
Gharenton,  Dec.  22,  1738.  M. 

MOUSQUETAIRES  DE  LA  REINE,  LES. 
An  op^-comique  in  three  acts  ;  words  by  St 
Georges,  music  by  Hal^vy.  Produced  at  the 
Op^ra-Gomique,  Feb.  3,  1846.  o.* 

MOUSSORGSKY,  Modeste  Petrovich,  bom 
March  16/28, 1835,  at  his  father's  country-house 
at  Karevo,  in  the  Government  of  Pskov.  His 
childhood  was  spent  among  rural  surroundings. 
Both  his  parents  were  musical,  and  his  mother 
taught  him  the  piano  from  a  very  early  age. 
Before  he  was  nine  he  played  several  of  Liszt's 
compositions  and  a  pianoforte  concerto  of  Field's. 
While  at  the  'Ensigns'  School'  in  St  Petersburg 
he  continued  to  take  lessons  from  the  pianist 
Herke  (Gerke).  On  leaving  this  institution  he 
was  gazetted  to  the  famous  '  Preobrajensky ' 
regiment,  accounted  one  of  the  smartest  in  the 
service.  Gifted  with  a  pleasant  baritone  voice, 
and  a  facility  for  improvising,  his  attitude 
towards  music  remained  purely  that  of  an 
amateur  until  1857,  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dargom^jsky,  and  was  thus  brought  in 
contact  with  all  the  members  of  the  New  Russian 
School.  He  now  began  to  study  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Glinka,  and  Schumann,  and  generally 
to  enlarge  his  musical  outlook.  Balakirev  soon 
recognised  the  dramatic  tendency  in  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  to  compose  music  to  '  (Edipus,'  of 
which  an  excellent  translation  had  just  appeared 
in  Russian.  He  was  also  occupied  with  a  pro- 
ject to  compose  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Victor 
Hugo's  'Han  d'Islande,'  but  got  no  further  than 
the  libretto. 

As  he  became  increasingly  absorbed  in  music, 
Moussorgsky  found  his  military  duties  more  and 
more  irksome.  Cui,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and 
Borodin  had  accepted  the  necessity  of  a  dual 
profession,  and  Stassov — who  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  Moussorgsky's  talents  — 
counselled  pradence,  and  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  military  duties  need  not  prove  fatal  to  their 
development  But  Moussorgsky  had  immense 
faith  in  his  powera,  and  even  the  persuasions  of 
his  mother  could  not  prevent  him  from  sending 
in  his  papera.  At  twenty -two  he  began  the 
long  straggle  with  poverty  which  lasted — with 
scarcely  a  bright  interval  —to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Far  from  being  able  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  his  art,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  a  sub- 
ordinate post  in  a  government  office,  in  order  to 
live.  This  uncongenial  work  proved  a  constant 
hindrance  to  his  artistic  projects.  Highly 
Strang,  morbidly  sensitive,  and  impatient  of  aU 
checks  to  his  ambition,  Moussorgsky  was  fre- 
quently tempted  to  forget  his  troubles  in  an 
excitable  and  irregular  mode  of  life  which  proved 
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injnriotis  to  hiB  health.  After  the  death  of  his 
mother,  matters  grew  worse,  and  in  1866,  after 
a  serious  breakdown,  he  consented  to  live  for  a 
time  in  the  house  of  his  married  brother  at 
Minkino,  and  then  reoovered  sufficiently  to  do 
some  of  his  best  work.  In  1868,  having  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  his  Department,  he  re- 
turned to  Petersbui^  with  the  score  of  his 
national  music  drama  'Boris  Godounov/  The 
operatic  direction  requested  MousBorgsky  to 
shorten  the  work  and  give  more  opportunity  to 
the  soloists.  In  this  revised  form  the  work  was 
first  performed  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre,  St. 
Petersburg,  Jan.  24  (Feb.  6),  1874.  In  spite 
of  much  acrimonious  criticism  it  must  have 
interested  the  public,  since  it  was  given  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  season.  It  was  per- 
formed in  Moscow  in  1889.  In  1896  a  new 
edition  was  issued,  the  instrumentation  revised 
by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Although  it  has  been 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  repertory  of  the  State 
theatres,  'Boris  Godounov'  has  been  revived 
with  success  by  private  companies  and  on  benefit 
nights.  After  '  Boris'  Oodounov '  Moussorgsky 
turned  his  attention  to  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
Princes  Khovanstohin,  suggested  to  him  by 
Stassov  in  1872. 

From  1870tol881  Moussorgsky  continued  to 
live  and  work  in  St.  Petersburg.  At  first  he 
shared  rooms  with  Rimsky-Korsakov,  but  when 
the  latter  married,  he  found  himself  once  more 
upon  his  own  resources.  The  pinch  of  poverty 
grew  intolerable,  and  his  health  was  more  and 
more  undermined.  A  tour  in  South  Russia 
with  the  gifted  singer  Mile.  Leonov  gave 
promise  of  comparative  prosperity.  But  it  came 
too  late.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life 
Moussorgsky  frequently  had  recourse  to  drugs 
and  stimulants,  in  which  he  sought  relief  from 
constant  nervous  depression.  It  is  sufficient  to 
look  at  Repin's  portrait  of  the  composer  painted 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  compare  it  with 
Borodin's  account  of  the  smart  young  guardsman, 
and  we  shall  need  no  further  biographical 
commentary.  In  this  slovenly,  broken-down, 
but  not  unlovable  personality  we  may  find  traces 
of  the  Moussorgsky  of  earlier  days,  at  once  the 
most  imaginative  and  realistic  of  musicians  ; 
something,  too,  still  lingers  of  Moussorgsky  the 
humorist)  the  composer  of  such  satires  upon 
his  contemporaries  as  '  The  Gallery '  and  '  The 
Lay  of  the  Classicist' ;  still  more  of  Moussoi^ky 
the  child-lover  who  had  such  tender  insight  into 
the  children's  world ;  but  the  most  haunting 
impression  of  the  portrait  is  that  of  the  pitiful, 
tragic  Moussorgsky,  dying  in  the  prime  of  life, 
his  fine  genius  already  dimmed  and  deteriorated, 
destined  never  to  know  the  invigorating  joy 
of  recognition  and  success.  He  died  in  the 
Military  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  St  Peters- 
burg, on  his  forty-second  birthday,  March  16/28, 
1881. 

Moussorgsky  is  the  closest  follower  of  Dargo- 


mgsky.  He  is  not  less  national  in  sympathy 
than  the  direct  diadples  of  Glinka  ;  but  whereas 
their  tendencies  are  lyrical  and  ideal,  those  of 
Moussorgsky  are  emphatically  disposed  to  real- 
ism. In  this  respect,  and  also  because  he  was 
pre-eminently  a  vocal  rather  than  a  symphonk 
composer,  his  musical  temperament  aoeords  with 
that  of  Dargomijsky.  His  dominant  idea  was 
to  bring  music  into  closer  relationship  with 
actual  life.  In  a  letter  to  Vladimir  Stassov  be 
reveals  his  artistic  intentions :  '  To  seek  assidu- 
ously the  most  deUcate  and  subtle  features  of 
human  nature — of  the  human  crowd — to  follow 
them  into  unknown  regions,  to  make  them  our 
own :  this  seems  to  me  the  true  vocation  of  the 
artist  ...  to  feed  upon  humanity  as  a  healtiiy 
diet  which  has  been  neglected — there  lies  the 
whole  problem  of  art. '  This  view,  legitimate  in 
its  first  expression,  led  the  composer  insensibly 
to  an  attitude  of  complete  negation.  Of  all  the 
Russians  he  is  the  only  one  to  whom  the  epithet 
'  musical  Nihilist '  can  be  applied  with  any  show 
of  justice.  Seeing  nature  in  eveiything  and 
making  the  exact  copying  of  nature  the  first 
duty  of  the  artist^  Moussorgsky  came  to  riyect 
the  formula  of  '  art  for  art's  sake '  as  meaning- 
less. To  attempt  in  a  work  of  art  the  union  of 
beauty  with  the  material  object,  seemed  to  him 
a  puerility  belonging  to  the  childhood  of  art. 

In  order  to  understand  Moussorgsky's  work 
and  his  attitude  towards  art,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
realise  the  social  conditions  under  which  he  lived. 
He  was  a  true  child  of  the  sixties,  of  that  period 
of  moral  and  intellectual  ferment  which  followed 
the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  and  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs.  Of  the  little  group  of  com- 
posers then  striving  to  give  musical  expression 
to  their  newly  awakened  nationality,  none  was 
so  entirely  carried  away  by  the  literary  and 
political  movements  of  the  time  as  Moussorgsky. 
Every  man  was  asking  himself  and  his  comrades 
the  question  posed  by  the  most  popular  novel 
of  the  day :  *  What  shall  we  do  ? '  The  answer 
was :  '  Throw  aside  social  and  artistic  conven- 
tions. Make  art  the  handmaiden  of  humanity. 
Seek  not  for  beauty  but  for  truth.  Go  to  the 
people.  Hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  the 
liberated  masses  and  learn  from  them  the  true 
purpose  of  life.'  To  this  democratic  and  utili- 
tarian spirit,  to  this  deep  compassion  for  the 
people,  to  this  contempt  for  the  dandyism 
and  dilettantism  of  an  earlier  generation, 
Moussorgsky  strove  to  give  expression  in 
his  music,  as  Perov  expr^sed  it  in  painting, 
as  Tchemichevsky,  Dostoievsky,  and  Tolstoi 
expressed  it  in  fiction.  We  may  disagree  with 
his  aesthetic  principles,  but  we  must  confess 
that  he  carried  out  with  logical  sequence  and 
conviction  a  considerable  portion  of  his  pro- 
gramme. In  his  sincere  efforts  to  attain  great 
ends  he  undoubtedly  overlooked  the  means. 
He  could  never  submit  to  the  discipline  of  a 
thorough  musical  training  as  did  Tchaikovsky 
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and  RimBky-EonakoT.  He  preseiYed  hia  origin- 
ality intact,  but  at  a  heavy  cost.  The  weak- 
nesa  of  his  technique  has  l>Ben  exaggerated  by 
those  who  put  down  all  his  peculiarities  to 
ignorance ;  but  in  some  respects — particularly 
aa  regards  orchestration — his  craftsmanship  was 
certainly  unequal  to  the  demands  of  his  inspira- 
tion, for  his  aims  were  very  lofty.  Had  this 
been  otherwise  Mousaorgsky's  name  would  have 
been  more  closely  linked  with  those  of  Berlioz 
and  Richard  Strauss. 

His  songs  are  the  finest  expression  of  his 
artistic  intentions.  The  ordinary  themes  of 
lyric  verse  had  no  attraction  for  Moussorgsky. 
Conventional  subjects  were  failures  in  his  hands. 
His  songs  are  a  series  of  '  human  documents '  in 
which  the  psychology  of  the  Russian  people  is 
faithfully  reflected.  The  whole  army  of  the 
'  humiliated  and  offended '  supplied  him  with 
subjects.  He  has  re-created  these  types  of  rural 
life  with  extraordinary  fidelity  to  nature.  He 
had  also  a  vein  of  sardonic  humour,  and  his  musi- 
cal satires  upon  the  critics,  priests,  and  minor 
officials  of  his  day  are  unique  in  their  clever 
mimicry  and  mordant  sarcasm.  He  is  the 
Juvenal  of  musicians.  In  the  series  of  songs 
entitled  'The  Nursery'  he  has  done  for  the 
children  what  he  had  already  done  for  the  peas- 
antry :  caught  and  fixed  a  whole  series  of  child- 
types  with  all  their  moods,  engaging,  petulant, 
capricious,  and  whimaicaL  The  song-cycles  *  No 
Sunlight '  and  '  Songs  and  Dances  of  Death ' 
were  composed  during  his  last  years  of  suffering, 
and  are  indeed  the  cries  of  one  '  who  departeth 
in  darkness.'  Had  the  realistic  schools  of 
painting  and  fiction  never  come  into  being,  we 
might  still  reconstruct  from  Moussorgsky's  songs 
the  whole  psychology  of  Russian  life. 

The  national  music-drama,  *  Boris  Godounov,' 
was  written  when  Moussorgsky  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  and  is  the  chief  foundation  on  which 
rasts  his  reputation  as  an  operatic  composer. 
The  libretto  is  based  upon  Poushkin's  famous 
historical  drama  which  bears  the  same  title, 
Bome  scenes  being  kept  intact  as  regards  the 
original  text.     It  is  full  of  atirring  dramatic 
interest,  for  it  deals  with  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sational episodes  of  Russian  history.     The  heir 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  of  weak  intellect,  conse- 
quently the  real  power  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  regent,   the  capable  and   crafty  Boris 
Godounov.  The  only  obstacle  between  the  usurper 
*nd  the  crown  was  the  Tsar's  younger  brother 
Dmitri.     Boris  Godounov  did  away  with  him, 
Mid  ruled  wisely  and  well  for  many  years.     Tlien 
Nemesis  came  in  the  person  of  the  False  Dmitri, 
ft  young  monk  who  declared  himself  to  be  the 
^eii*!  reacned  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  con- 
cealed in  a  monastery.    The  remorse,  agitation, 
Md  madness  of  Boria  are  finely  depicted  by 
Poushkin,  who  obviously  had  Macbeth  in  his 
Jwnd  when  creating  this  character.     In  *  Boris 
Godounov*  Moussorgsky  discards  the  conven- 


tional divisions  and  ensemble  pieces  of  Italian 
opera  ;  while  the  chief  interest  is  centred  in  the 
chorus  and  dialogue.  The  period  is  about  1600, 
and  the  scene  is  laid  partly  in  the  Kremlin,  partly 
on  the  borders  of  Poland.  The  action  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's second  music  drama  *  Khovanstchina ' 
takes  place  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  when 
all  Russia  was  divided  between  the  Old  order 
and  the  New.  It  would  be  impossible  to  point 
to  anything  in  Russian  music  more  intensely 
and  touchingly  national  than  the  prelude  to  this 
work.  The  orchestral  introduction  is  built  upon 
national  airs.  The  scene  represents  dawn  on 
the  river  Moskva.  The  bells  are  ringing  for 
matins,  and  as  the  sun  rises,  the  gathering 
light  reveals  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  all  Russian 
hearts — the  Red  Square  in  Moscow.  The  noisy 
jingoism  of  Tchaikovsky's  Overture  '1812'  loses 
its  thrill  in  comparison  with  this  poetical  evoca- 
tion from  the  national  life.  As  in  'Boris 
Godounov,'  so  also  in  '  Khovanstchina,'  religious 
music  is  introduced.  In  the  latter  work  the 
'  Rasskolniki '  or  '  Old  Believers '  play  a  promi- 
nent part,  and  Moussorgsky  has  made  their 
music  distinctly  archaic  in  character,  as  it  should 
be.  Martha,  the  loyal,  passionate,  funatical 
Rasskolnik,  is  one  of  Moussoigsky's  finest 
achievements  in  musical  portraiture.  Before 
his  death  the  composer  entrusted  the  instru- 
mentation of  'Khovanstchina'  to  Rimsky- 
Eorsakov. 

Besides  these  completed  operatic  works 
Moussorgsky  in  1868  made  an  experiment  in 
what  he  described  as  'op^ra  dialogue.'  He 
attempted  to  set  to  music,  just  as  it  stood,  the 
prose  text  of  Gogol's  comedy  *  The  Matchmaker.' 
He  abandoned  the  idea  after  completing  the 
first  act.  Another  unfinished  opera  was  based 
upon  Flaubert's  'Salammbd.'  Fragments  of 
this  music  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  other 
works.  A  third  operatic  subject  which  he  took 
up  for  a  time  was  Gogol's  tale  'The  Fail*  at 
Sorochinsk.' 

The  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of 
Moussorgky's  compositions : — 

VOCAL  MUBIO 
Ofkhatio 
*  The  Mfttchmakg/  opdim  dJjUogu^  (ona  act  only) ;  *  BorU 
OodonnoT.'  naticnukl  mnsio  dnuna  in  four  acts  with  a  prologv* 
(oompletod  lOTO,  flnt  perfonncd  at  iha  HarrlMky  Thaatre,  Si. 
Petanbuty  in  1874) ;  'Khovanstchina '  national  music  dnuna  tn 
Uto  aets  (lS72-ltB0) ;  fracments  of  aa  opara  based  upon  Gogol's 
tal«  *  Tha  Fair  at  Sorochinak.' 

CaOBUS  AVD  Okchbtka 
'Tba  Destraetion  of  Bennaeharib'  (IWf) ;  '  Joshoa  Narln'  nSTT. 
Both  these  works  based  on  original  Hebrew  themes) ;  female  choms 
from  'Halammbft';  mixed  ohoros  from  'GEdlpiM.' 


•Sanl'  (IflSS):  'Night.'  'Peasant  Cndle  Bong.'  'SaTishna'  (The 
Idiot's  song.  1866):  'Gopak.'  "The  Wish.'  'The  Beminariat'  (1866); 


Magpie' m.    - 

'The  Nurse  and  Chili 


MnshTpominjr ' ' Hebrew  Boog^ ' Tlie little Peost/.' The Ooat.'* The 

■  ^niild.'  • 
renpieti 
grcle  ol 
songs,  1875).    Published  posthumously : ' '  The  quiet  Heights' ; 
O,  the  Hqnonr['  'Dawn' ;  'The  Vision.'  'Down  the  Don.'  'The 


Swaggerer.' '  the  Clasaieist '  (1867) ;  '  The  Orphan,' 

^ild.'  'The  Oallerj'  (musical  pamphlet,  1870); 

The  Nttzeerj '  (seven  pictures  of  child-life  1868-70) ;  *  Left  Behind ' : 

ele  of  six  songs,  1874-76);  'Dances  of  Death* 


'  No  Bnnli^t '  (a  nrcU 
(four  sonj^  1875).    Published  | 


Dnclper,'  'The  Flea,'  'Calllstratua,' ' The Travellar.' 

OscHianua. 
Intermeaao  in  modo  elaasico  (B  minor),  Bchano  in  B ;  Toxkiik 
Manh ;  te&tacU '  Might  la  the  bare  Mountain.' 
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Pletnrw  from  an  BxhlblUon  (tan  miulad  akctelMa,  labtoeU  taken 

fruu  pletan*  by  the  oelebnted  BnMfaui  »roUt«et  uutmaan); 

MMIUUod;  Une  Unne;  'The  Bempetrae';  'Oa  the  Boathera 

Bhoree  of  Crimea';  'lAtheooantrj';  *  AChlld'e  Joke':  latermena 

R.N. 

MOUTHPIECE  (Fr.  Bee,  Boeal,  Emhouckure ; 
Ger.  MundstUck).  That  portion  of  a  wind  instra- 
ment  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  inserted 
into  the  phiyer's  mouth  or  applied  to  his  lips. 
[Of  the  Frenoh  words,  Bee  (beak)  is  applied  to 
the  firat  variety,  and  Embouchure  to  the  second 
or  the  mouthpieces  of  brass  instruments.  As 
an  Anglicised  word  the  name  embouchure  is 
also  applied  to  the  mouth-hole  in  the  head-joint 
of  the  transyerse  flute,  which  is  never  spoken 
of  as  the  mouthpiece,  although  for  purposes  of 
comparison  it  is  convenient  to  refer  to  it  under 
this  heading.  (For  Bocal  see  CaooK.)  Includ- 
ing, therefore,  the  orifice  for  sound  production 
in  the  transverse  flute,  mouthpieces  may  be 
classed  into  four  groups,  viz. 

1.  The  open  end  of  a  tube,  across  which  a 
stream  of  air  is  blown,  as  when  a  note  is  produced 
from  a  Pandean  pipe,  or  from  the  pipe  of  a 
common  key.  This  is  the  simplest  of  all  forms, 
and  possibly  the  most  ancient ;  it  is  the  form 
adopted  in  the  Nay  or  Egyptian  flute.  (See 
Flute.)  In  the  ordinary  modem  or  transverse 
flute,  the  open  end  across  which  the  stream  of 
air  is  directed  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  lateral 
orifice. 

2.  A  tubular  conduit  inserted  between  the  lips 
by  which  air  is  conveyed  under  pressure  to  a 
whistle  as  in  the  flageolet ;  or  to  enclosed  reeds, 
either  directly  as  in  the  cromorne,  or  indirectly 
through  a  wind-bag  as  in  the  bag-pipe.  The 
beaked  mouthpiece  of  the  recorder  is  merely  a 
modified  form  of  this  tubular  conduit,  but  by  its 
name  marks  the  distinction  between  the  Flute- 
k-beo  and  the  transverse  flute. 

8.  A  beak-shaped  chamber  forming  the  upper 
end  of  single -reed  instruments  of  the  clarinet 
and  saxophone  types.  One  side  is  flattened  to 
form  a  bed  or  table  for  the  reed,  and  communica- 
tion is  opened  with  the  general  tube  of  the  instru- 
ment by  a  slot  cut  in  this  table. 

This  variety  of  mouthpiece  can  be  applied, 
although  rather  ineffectively,  to  the  Bassoon  and 
its  diminutives.  The  Dolcino  or  small  bassoon 
in  the  Bb  of  tho  four- foot  octave,  was  actually 
played  in  military  bands  by  means  of  a  single 
reed  as  late  as  the  early  years  of  the  last  century, 
and  even  since  then  attempts  have  been  made  to 
revive  this  means  of  producing  tone  on  the 
bassoon.] 

4.  Cupped  mouthpieces,  which  are  applied  to 
the  outer  surface  of  the  lips,  not  inserted  between 
theuL  The  lips  thusstretched  across  the  calibre 
of  the  cup  form  a  kind  of  double  reed,  closely 
resembling  the  Vocal  Cords  of  the  Larynx. 
Each  instrument  of  this  class  has  a  somewhat 
different  form  of  cup,  which  is  described  under 
their  respective  headings.  In  the  older  examples, 
however,  and  in  those  used  by  uncivilised  tribes, 


the  enp  oonsiitB  of  a  simple  hole,  at  the  end  of 
a  cow's  horn  for  instance,  or  in  the  side  of  an 
ivory  tusk,  communicating  with  the  medullary 
cavity.  The  transition  from  this  to  the  shaped 
cup  can  be  well  seen  in  the  Swiss  Alpenhom,  in 
which  a  small  globular  cavity,  like  the  moath- 
piece  of  the  Trumpet,  is  rudely  carved  out  of  the 
wooden  stripe  of  which  the  long  tube  is  built  upi 
In  more  finished  instruments  of  this  class,  the 
mouthpiece,  is  turned  out  of  Brass,  Ivory,  Alu- 
minium, or  Silver,  with  a  rounded  cushion-shaped 
edge  for  the  accurate  and  painless  pressure  of 
the  lips.  Glass  has  also  been  used,  and  of  lats 
the  cushion  has  been  made  of  vulcanised  india- 
rubber. 

Sin  all  the  mouthpieces  comprised  in  the  third 
.  fourth  groups,  the  exact  dimensions  and 
proportions  exercise  a  great  effect  upon  the  tone- 
quality.  In  those  of  the  clarinet  type  the  ruling 
factor  is  the  exact  degree  of  opening  between  the 
reed  and  the  bed  of  the  mouthpiece,  this  is  tech- 
nically called  the  < spring'  or  May.'  In  the 
cupped  mouthpieces  of  brass  instruments  the 
variations  are  even  greater  and  of  more  import- 
ance, for  in  addition  to  the  general  size  suitable 
to  the  range  of  compass  of  each  class,  the  exact 
form  of  the  cup  and  rim  and  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  each  mouthpieoe  have  a  marked  effect. 
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The  cups  of  the  mouthpieces  of  comets, 
bugles,  and  saxhorns  are  intermediate  in 
character  between  those  of  the  horn  and  trum- 
pet. 

Double-reeds,  as  used  on  the  Oboe  and  Bas- 
soon are  mouthpieces  only  in  the  literal  sense 
that  they  are  placed  in  the  mouth  ;  they  will 
be  treated  under  Reed.]  w.  h.  s.;  with  addi- 
tions in  square  brackets  by  d.  j.  b. 

MOUTON,  Jean,  French  composer,  bom 
about  the  year  1475  ^  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,*  pupil  of  Josquin,  teacher  of  WiUaert, 

1  Date  propoeed  tj  FMle.  Mouton'a  flnt  pnblloaticm  anpaand 
InlSOfi. 

*  Bee  JoammU  Mtnuon  SammraemaU  .  .  .  aMauot  modtM  t  Fhrlic 
Le  Boj  *  Ballnrd.  1868  (Brit  Hub.  A.  U2)-aD  edition  appanntly 
unknown  abroad,  or  tlie  irord  '  SamerMoensts '  would  not  have 
eeoaped  attention.  Glaraan  metrlj  oalli  Mouton  'G«Uaaw'  FMle 
thinks,  from  the  iniortptlon  on  the  tomb,  thitt  HolUiigoe,  a  little 
town  near  Ifeta.  maj  have  been  hie  Mrthplaee.  In  that  oaM 
'"  '  '  maj  refer   limply  to  Xoaton^  raddenoe  at  SL 
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musician  to  Lonis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France, 
canon  of  Therounne,^  and  afterwards,  like  Jos- 
quin,  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  S. 
Quentin,  in  which  place  he  died,  and  was  buried 
in  1522,  the  following  words  being  inscribed  on 
his  tomb :  * — 

Ge  gint  maiatre  Jean  de  Hollingue  dit  Monton,  en  son 
▼ivant  chantre  du  Roy,  chanoine  de  Theronanne  et  de 
cet  egliae,  qui  trepassa  le  penultieme  Jour  d'Octobre 
MDXxii.    Pnez  Dleu  pour  son  &me. 

When  Petrucoi  began  to  print  music,  Monton 
was  in  his  prime,  and  the  edition  of  five  masses 
(a  4)  which  Fdtis  assigned  to  the  year  1508  is 
an  early  example  of  a  whole  book  devoted  to 
one  composer.  This  book,  which  Glarean' 
found  'in  manibus  omnium,'  is  now  scarce, 
and  Fetis  thinks  the  copy  of  the  second  edition  * 
in  the  British  Museum  the  only  complete  one. 
Bumey  carefully  examined  the  fourth  mass,^ 
and  scored  several  movements,  discovering  no 
variety  of  measure  or  subject,  no  melody,  no 
ingenuity  of  contrivance,  no  learning  of  moidula- 
tion.  Yet  the  masses  were  highly  valued  in 
their  day,  reprinted  by  other  publishers*  and 
much  admireid,  according  to  Glarean  and  Le 
Roy,^  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  Giov.  di  Medici.^  As 
for  motets,  Mouton  saw  twenty-one  printed  in 
the  best  collection  of  his  time,  Petrucci's  Motetti 
de  la  Corona.*  Posthumous  publications  con- 
tinued for  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  list  of 
known  printed  works  includes  nine  masses,  ^^ 
about  seventy-five  motets  and  psalms,  and  a 
few  French  chansons.     [See  OtteUen-Lexikon,"] 

The  British  Museum  nas  a  single  voice-part 
(superius)  of  Mouton's  twenty -two  motets  ^^ 
printed  by  Le  Roy  in  1555,  and  happily  a 
complete  MS.  score  of  the  same  collection. 
This  gives  many  interesting  pieces,  the  'Nesciens 
Mater'  (a  8)  with  four  of  the  parts  derived 
canonically  from  the  others,  the  *Quis  dabit 
oculis '  composed  in  1514  on  the  death  of  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  Queen  of  France,  some  Easter 
pieces,  'Alleluia,'  and  *In  iUo  tempore,'  and 
one  for  Christmas,  *  Noe,  noe,  psallite,'  on  which 
Arcadelt  afterwards  wrote  a  mass. 

I  Wkmet  h«  ramond.  vnYmhtj,  whttn  th*  Bnglldi  took  tho 
townlBlSU. 

*  Bm  gtude$  St.  guenthtoUu  (St  Qnentln  1861-09  ete.)  torn.  1. 
9.  aOS.)  Ch.  OmnAix.  th«  author,  took  the  iivMriptlon  from  a  MS. 
tf  (^tnuin  VM^/biu.  hat  does  not  state  where  It  ia  to  be  found. 
It  b  the  only  anthoritr  tor  the  data  of  Mooton'i  death,  and  for  hie 
twoehordi  prefermenta. 

*  ' ^titKOXopiw'  (BaeUeae.  UI8),  p.  464. 

*  'MlHae  /.  Monton'  (Foeionihrone,  Petratlne,  Ang.  11.  1616). 
oontalnlnf  'Xieia  elne  nonilne,'  '  Atlelnla,'  'Alma  Eedemptorli,' 
■Bother  '  Sine  nomine.' '  Begina  mearnm '  (Brit  Mna.  K.  1,  d  7). 

*  'or  Buraer'a  examplee  from  Monton,  and  orlUeal  notce.  aee 
*Mnikal  Extnwte'  (rol.  U.  pp.  lOi,  IM,  137.  169)  in  Brit.  Una 
(Add.  M&  U,fleB).  Xoet  of  the  notee  are  iuoorpoimted  In  hie 
*htor|r(ToLii.p.6»»). 

'  The  '  Alma  redemptoria '  was  reprinted,  and  a  new  on^  '  dlttes 
aey  UmteeToe  ymmim,'  added  in  Antlqula'  famooa '  Uberqnindenim 
litaKum' (Bom.  1616). 

;  Bee  pretoee  to  work  quoted  In  note  1  of  prerioiis  page. 
^  *  *  A  peaaianate  lover  of  mneie  .  .  .  the  aoands  of  whieh  were 
«ffly  heard  floating  throogh  the  pahMe.  Leo  hlmaelf  humming  the 
Airs  that  were  performed.'    (Banke'a  JTMory  qfthmFopm.) 

*  Ei^t  in  book  i.  (1614) :  ten  in  book  IL  (1619) ;  three  in  book  UL 

J*  BesMea  the  six  mentioned  In  noU  4  of  thU  col.  and  note  6 
eeova.  the  'Mlaea  d'Alleroagne.'  'Toa  eat  potentla,'  and  'Quern 
«rant '  were  printed.  F4tia  mentiona  a  MS.  *  Miam  aana  cadenoe ' 
a*  CtmbiaL  brlino  apeaka  of  a  Maaa  'Benedloam  DomiBum.' 
•  ilUmutkmt  B*Tm.  pt.  It.  p.  414). 
u  BeeXoU  3on  pterioas  iMge. 


Bumey  has  scored,  besides  the  mass  move- 
ments, three  motets,  ^^  and  in  this  style  of  com- 
position finds  Mouton  more  smooth  and  polished 
than  his  contemporaries.  '  Life  in  a  court '  can 
scarcely  account  for  it.  Most  great  musicians 
of  the  time  had  the  same  surroundings.  Glarean, 
more  reasonably,  attributes  to  zeal  and  industry 
the  rare  facility  which  separated  Monton  from 
his  fellows.  The  numerous  examples  drawn 
from  his  works  for  the  ^Dodecachordon,'  and 
the  evident  pride  with  which  Glarean  ^^  recalls 
the  meeting  in  Paris,  are  evidence  of  the  high 
value  set  upon  the  French  composer.  Had 
Mouton  left  no  compositions  of  his  own,  he 
would  still  be  remembered  as  belonging  to  a 
remarkable  line  of  great  teachers,  Okeghem. 
Josquin,  Mouton,  Willaert,  Zarlino.     j.  B.  8.-B. 

MOVEMENT.  A  definite  and  complete  item 
in  a  musical  composition,  sometimes  forming 
part  of  a  large  work,  and  sometimes  single  and 
independent  So  called  because  each  portion  as 
a  rule  maintains  the  same  rate  of  'movement' 
A  '  number '  in  an  opera  or  oratorio  will  often 
contain  several  movements.  M. 

MOZART,  Leopold,  father  of  the  great  com- 
poser, and  son  of  Johann  Georg,  a  bookbinder, 
of  Augsburg,  was  bom  Nov.  14,  1719.  Intelli- 
gent, sagacious,  and  persevering,  he  determined 
to  push  his  way  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his 
parental  home.  From  the  first  he  was  addicted 
to  music ;  on  leaving  school  he  went  for  two 
years  (1787-89)  to  the  University  of  Salzburg, 
after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
music  as  a  profession,  and  having  become  an 
excellent  violinist,  was  appointed  Hofmusikns 
by  Archbishop  Leopold  (Firmian)  in  1748, 
afterwards  Hofcompositor,  and  in  1762  vice- 
Oapellmeister  by  Archbishop  Sigismund  (Schrat- 
tenbach).  On  Nov.  21,  1747,  he  married  Anna 
Maria  Pertlin  (or  Bertlin)  daughter  of  an  ofiicial 
of  St.  Gilgen.  They  were  described  as  the 
handsomest  couple  in  Salzburg.  Of  seven 
children,  only  two  survived — a  daughter,  Maria 
Anna,  bom  July  80,  1751,  and  a  son,  the 
immortal  Wolfgang.  His  travels  with  his 
children  are  detailed  on  pages  285-289.  He 
discerned  at  once  their  immense  gifts,  and, 
with  pious  trust  in  Providence,  devoted  his 
whole  energies  to  their  education  in  music.  He 
died  at  Salzburg,  May  28,  1787,  bearing  to  the 
grave  the  honourable  distinction  of  having 
trained  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  the  world 
ever  saw.  He  composed  much-— oratorios,  dra- 
matic music,  including  the  operas  '  Semiramis ' 
and  *  Die  verstellte  Gartnerin  * ;  but  especially 
church  and  instrumental  works,  several  of  which 
were  circulated  either  in  print  or  MS.  [See  the 
QueUen-Lexfikon,']     He  engraved  six  of  his  own 

It  'Qoia  dabit  oonKa.' '  Non  nobia  Domine.'  oompoeed  in  1609  at 
the  birth  of  Bcn^  daughter  of  Loaia  XII.  Alao '  Qwun  pulcra  ee,' 
which  Bumey  likea  ao  mndi  that  he  givee  the  flnt  movement  in 
hie  Biftorif.  Thla  motet  had  in  ite  own  time  been  aeeribed  to 
Joeqnln. 

u  Speaking  of  it  eontlnaallj  in  the '  Dodeeaehordon.'  See  ppw  96^ 
8M,  4M.    They  oouTetaed  by  meana  of  an  Intetpreter. 
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sonatas  in  1740.  His  great  work,  howerer, 
was  his  Verstuh  eintr  grundliehen  Fiolinaehule 
(Augsburg,  1756),  which  passed  through  many 
editions  in  various  languages,  and  was  for  long 
the  only  Method  for  the  violin.  From  this 
work  alone  we  should  judge  him  to  have  bedn 
a  man  of  culture  far  above  the  average,  and 
of  solid  worth,  as  indeed  he  was.  Marpurg, 
Schubart,  Zelter,  and  others,  have  all  mentioned 
the  book  in  the  highest  terms.  A  steel  engrav- 
ing of  him  from  the  family  portrait  in  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg,  is  given  in  vol.  i.  of 
Otto  Jahn's  Mozart  (2nd  ed.).     His  daughter 

Maria  Anna,  whom  he  early  taught  the 
piano,  ^  and  who  shared  her  brother's  successes 
as  a  pianist  on  their  joint  tours,  married,  in 
1784,  Baron  von  Berchthold  zu  Sonnenberg, 
Hofrath  of  Salzburg,  and  Warden  of  St.  Gilgen. 
On  his  death  she  returned  to  Salzburg,  and 
occupied  herself  with  teaching.  She  became 
blind  in  1820,  and  died  Oct.  29,  1829.     c.  F.  p. 

MOZART,  CoNSTANZB,  Wolfgang's  wife  (n4e 
Weber),  bom  at  Zell  in  Lower  Austria,  had  a 
pretty,  well-trained  voice,  and  played  the  piano 
in  a  pleasing  manner.  Mozart  dedicated  to  her, 
always  in  affectionate  terms,  many  of  his  com- 
positions, but,  characteristically,  finished  none 
of  them.  She  was  a  good  and  loving  wife, 
accommodated  herself  in  everything  to  her 
husband's  disposition,  and  restrained  him  from 
many  heedless  actions.  He  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  her,  and  she,  in  return,  lavished  upon 
him  every  care  and  attention.  After  Mozart's 
death  she  and  her  two  children  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence,  but  her  necessities  were 
in  some  measure  relieved  by  the  success  of 
concerts  which  she  gave  in  Vienna,  Prague, 
Berlin,  and  other  cities.  In  Berlin,  the  King 
granted  her  the  use  of  the  Opera-house,  and  the 
services  of  his  own  band,  for  a  concert,  at  which 
she  sang.  In  1799  she  sold  all  her  husband's 
remaining  MSS.  to  Andr^  for  1000  ducats 
(£500).  In  1 809  she  married  George  N.  Nissen, 
an  official  in  the  Danish  diplomatic  service, 
whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  in  Vienna  in 
1797.  Henceforth  her  life  was  peaceful  and 
uneventful.  On  Nissen's  retirement  from  office 
in  1820  they  went  to  live  in  Salzburg,  where 
he  collected  the  materials  for  his  Mozart-Bio- 
graphie.  He  died  in  1826,  and  Constanze  on 
March  6,  1842,  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  model  of  Mozart's  statue. 

Of  the  two  sons  of  Wolfgang  and  Constanze 
Mozart,  the  elder.  Earl,  first  took  to  commerce, 
practising  music  as  a  pastime,  and  afterwards 
became  an  employ^  of  the  Austrian  government 
at  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1858.  Mendelssohn 
met  him  there  in  1831,  and  delighted  him  by 
playing  the  Overtures  to  *  Don  Juan '  and  the 
'Zauberflote.'     The  younger, 

Wolfgang  Amadeus,  bom  July  26,  1791,  in 

1  Bar  l«Moni  flrtt  Imnight  out  WolfgMig'a  extnwrdlnur  mvalafti 

tUti. 


Vienna,  studied  the  piano  and  composition  with 
Neukomm,  A.  Streicher,  Albrechtabeiger,  and 
Salieri.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  pnblic, 
being  led  forward  by  his  mother,  at  a  concert 
given  on  April  8,  1805,  at  the  theatre  *an  d«r 
Wien,'  when  he  played  a  concerto  of  his  father's, 
and  variations  on  the  minuet  in  'Don  Juan.' 
The  latter,  and  a  cantata  in  honour  of  Haydn's 
seventy-third  birthday,  were  his  own  composi- 
tions. In  1808  he  became  music-master  to  the 
family  of  Count  Joseph  von  Bawarowsky,  in 
Galicia.  He  made  repeated  professional  tours, 
and  in  1814  became  Musikdirector  at  Lemberg, 
where  he  founded  the  Cacilienverein,  in  1826. 
As  a  pianist  and  composer  he  was  held  in 
esteem — his  name  alone  was  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude his  rising  to  eminence.  He  died  July  30, 
1844,  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia.  c.  f.  p. 

MOZART,  Wolfgang  Amadeus,'  bom  at 
Salzburg,  Jan.  27,  1756,  even  as  a  child  of  three 
showed  his  love  for  music  in  aremarkable  manner. 
He  listened  eagerly  to  his  sister  Marianne's 
music-lessons,  amused  himself  for  hours  with 
picking  out  thirds,  and  showed  a  good  memory 
for  the  pieces  he  heard.  Encouraged  by  these 
indications  his  father  began,  almost  in  play,  to 
teach  him  little  minuets  on  the  harpsichord ; 
but  the  boy  showed  such  aptitude  that  the  play 
soon  became  real  work.  Marianne's  MS.  music- 
book  3  was  called  into  requisition,  the  father 
writingdown  in  it  piecesof  progressive  difficulty. 
The  impulse  to  compose  similar  pieces  for 
himself  was  soon  roused  in  the  boy  ;  these, 
which  already  betray  his  feeling  for  beauty  both 
of  sound  and  form,  he  played  to  his  father,  who 
wrote  them  down  in  the  book.  Before  long  he 
was  able  to  enter  his  own  compositions.  He 
even  ventured  on  a  concerto,  but  it  was  so  difficult 
that  no  one  could  play  it ;  he  stood  his  ground, 
however,  maintaining  to  his  father  that  '  that 
is  just  why  it  is  called  a  concerto ;  people 
must  practise  till  they  can  play  it  perfectly.' 
Schachtner  the  court  trumpeter,  and  a  friend  of 
the  family,  relates  many  touching  instances  of 
his  lively  and  essentially  child-like  disposition^ ; 
of  his  eagerness  in  learning  anything,  especially 
arithmetic;  of  Ms  warm  love  for  his  father 
('  next  after  God  comes  papa '  he  used  to  say) ; 
of  his  docility,  which  was  such  that  even  in  those 
days  of  severity  he  never  was  whipped  ;  of  his 
ear,  which  was  so  delicate  that  he  could  detect 
and  remember  to  the  next  day  a  difference  of 
half  a  quarter  of  a  tone,  and  so  susceptible  that 
he  fainted  away  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  of 
his  disinclination  to  ordinary  childish  amuse- 
mente,  and  his  earnestness  over  his  music-lessons. 
His  father  wrote  to  him  in  1778,  '  as  a  child  and 

*  He  wu  christened  in  fall  Joannes  CbzraoetatnnB  WolfgKngna 
TheophJIua:  inttesd  of  Theophilve  his  father  wrote  Gottlieb— In 
lAtin  Amadeus.  In  his  earlier  letters  Mocart  added  his  confirmation- 
name  Sirismandns.    On  his  first  works,  and  those  engraved  f  n  Puis 


In  1784.  he  signs  himself  J.  G.WoIltang.afterwardsWol^ng  Anade ; 
. . , — offBanf. 

alsburg. 

«^  Utter  tojf oiart's  sister,  dated  Sabhan,  1793 ;  given  eoUre  bj 


in  private  life  he  was  always  Woffgang. 
>  Now  In  the  Mosarteara  at  Balsburg 


Jahn.  L 18.    The  references  throughout  are  to  Jahn's  Snd  odliioiD. 
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a  boy  you  were  too  serious  even  to  be  childish  : 
and  when  sitting  at  the  harpsichord,  or  doing 
anything  in  the  shape  of  music,  you  would  not 
stand  a  joke  from  any  one.  Indeed,  from  the 
precocity  of  your  talent,  and  the  extremely 
thoughtful  expression  of  your  countenance,  many 
people  feared  you  would  not  live  to  grow  up.' 
It  was  not  long  ago  discovered  *  that  when  a 
little  over  6^,  Mozart  took  part  in  a  comedy, 
'  Sigismundus  Hungariae  Rex,'  set  to  music  by 
£l)erlin  the  court  organist,  and  performed  in  the 
hall  of  the  University  of  Salzburg,  Sept.  1  and 
3,  1761.  There  were  about  150  performers, 
including  young  counts,  students,  and  choristers 
of  the  chapel. 

The  father,  struck  by  the  rapid  progress  of 
his  children,  determined  to  travel  with  them. 
Their  firstexcursion  wasin  Jan.  1762,  to  Munich, 
where  the  Elector  received  them  kindly,  and 
expressed  great  admiration  ;  and  encouraged  by 
this  success  the  family  next  went  to  Vienna, 
giving  a  concert  at  Lonz  by  the  way. 

The  reputation  of  the  little  prodigies  had 
preceded  them  to  Vienna,  but  the  reality  far 
exceeded  the  expectations  formed  by  the  court 
and  nobility.  The  Emperor  was  especially  taken 
with  the  '  kleiner  Hexenmeister '  (little  magi- 
cian), and  in  joke  made  him  play  first  with  one 
finger  only,  and  then  with  the  keyboard  covered. 
Wolfgang  asked  expressly  for  Wagenseil,  the 
court  composer,  that  he  might  be  sure  of  having 
a  real  connoisseur  among  his  hearers.  *  I  am 
playing  a  concerto  of  yours,'  he  said,  '  you  must 
turn  over  for  me. '  He  treated  the  Empress  with 
aU  the  frankness  of  an  unspoilt  child,  jumping 
up  into  her  lap,  throwing  his  arms  round  her 
neck  and  kissing  her.  Of  course  the  upper 
classes  went  wild  about  the  children,  and  '  all 
the  ladies  lost  their  hearts  to  the  little  fellow.' 
But  a  change  soon  came,  for  Wolfgang  took  the 
scarlet  fever,  and  even  after  his  recovery  people 
held  aloof  from  fear  of  infection.  After  a  short 
excursion  to  Pressburg  they  returned  to  Salzburg 
in  the  beginning  of  1763. 

The  father  now  considered  himself  justified 
in  attempting  a  longer  journey,  his  main  aim 
being  Paris.  They  left  Salzburg  on  June  9,  and 
travelled  by  Munich,  Augsburg,  Schwetzingen, 
Mayence,  Frankfort,*  Coblenz,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Brussels,  giving  public  concerts,  or  playing 
at  the  various  courts.  Wolfgang  played  the 
^olin,  and  also  the  organ  at  the  various  churches. 
They  arrived  in  Paris  on  Nov.  18,  and  stayed 
five  months.  The  children  played  before  the 
court  at  Versailles,  gave  two  concerts,  and  excited 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Grimm,  the  cultivated 
ii^an  of  letters,  took  them  up  warmly,  and  was 

,}f**f  Brttrdff«  /Or  8aMnrgi*eh0  gmeMeht«,  cto.  An  exinot 
f^  the  MS.  Chronik  dt*  0«aange$  und  Oer  MuHk  <m  SaUburg- 
••*«•  >>y  A.  J.  Haramerle  (aaUburg.  1877). 

,.  a«n  ttMfatlMr  annoanoed  in  th«  progmmoM,  Auffuat  M,  th&t 
M  vonld  play  with  the  kerboattl  ootctmI.'  thua  turning  tha 
■wparoi'a  Joka  to  aeeount.  Here  alao  Goethe  heard  him—*  I  waa 
Moot  fourteen,  and  I  aUll  diatinetly  remember  the  Uttle  man  with 
STiM^*^  wig,  and  aword.'     Ickermann'a  Oeqwtfeike  mtt  Ottthg, 


of  great  use  in  procuring  them  introductions, 
and  rendering  services  of  various  kinds.  To  show 
Wolfgang's  talent  in  composition,  the  father 
had  four  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin 
engraved,  two  (6,  7)'  being  dedicated  to  the 
Princess  Victoire,  the  King's  second  daughter, 
and  two  (8,  9)  to  the  witty  Comtesse  de  Tess^. 
The  whole  family  was  painted  by  Carmontelle, 
and  the  picture  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Revelstoke  (see  p.  81  la). 

They  left  Paris,  April  10,  1764,  and  went  by 
Calais  to  London,  where  they  took  lodgings  in 
Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane.^  Here  also  they 
met  with  a  gracious  reception  at  court,  and  the 
children,  especially  Wolfgang,  made  an  extra- 
ordinary impression.     The  King  put  before  the 

*  invincible '  Wolfgang  pieces  by  Bach,  Abel, 
Wagenseil,  and  Handel,  which  he  played  at 
sight,  and  also  made  him  play  on  his  organ,  to 
the  still  greater  admiration  of  everybody.  He 
then  accompanied  the  Queen  in  a  song,  and  a 
flute-player  in  his  solo,  and  improvised  a  charm- 
ing melody  to  the  bass-part  of  one  of  Handel's 
airs.  He  became  very  intimate  with  the  Queen's 
music-master,  J.  Christian  Bach,  and  with  the 
singers  Tenducci  and  Manzuoli,  the  latter  of 
whom  gave  him  singing-lessons  of  his  own  accord. 
He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington,  a  man  of  very  versatile 
attainments,  who  after  putting  him  to  the 
severest  tests,  wrote  a  paper  for  the  Royal 
Society,  in  which  he  detailed  the  facts  and  his 
own  admiration  and  astonishment.^  After  a 
second  performance  at  coiu*t,  the  children  gave 
their  first  concert  on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  the 
Great  Room  in  Spring  Gardens.  In  the  ad- 
vertisement   the    father    called    his    children 

*  prodigies  of  nature,'  and  directed  special 
attention  to  Wolfgang  ;  *  his  father  had  brought 
him  to  England,  not  doubting  but  that  he  will 
meet  with  success  in  a  kingdom  where  his 
countryman  Handel,  the  late  famous  virtuoso, 
received  during  his  lifetime  such  particular 
protection.'  Town  was  very  full  for  the  King's 
birthday  (June  4),  and  the  receipts  were  as 
much  as  100  guineas ;  moreover,  many  of  the 
professors  engaged  declined  receiving  any  re- 
muneration for  their  services.  The  sensation 
was  immense  ;  even  the  father  was  astonished, 
and  wrote  home  describing  their  progress.  '  To 
play  the  British  patriot'  he  next  allowed 
Wolfgang  to  play  the  harpsichord  and  organ  at 
a  concert  at  Ranelagh  on  June  29,  'for  the 
benefit  of  a  useful  public  charity.'  ^  After  this 
the  family  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  then  at 
the  height  of  its  fashion,  returning  at  the  end 
of  July ;  shortly  after  the  father  took  cold  in 
returning  from  a  concert  at  Lord  Thanet's,  and 
had  a  severe  illness.     During  his  convalescence 

>  Thennmbera  throughout  refer  to  KBchel'a  Moutrt-Ctuatogut. 
*  For  the  detaila  of  Mocart'a  aii^.  and  the  oondttlon  of  mualo  at 
the  Ume.  aee  Fohl'a  Motart  in  London  (Vienna,  1807). 


*  PkOoaophieal  Tr«tn»aet\ 

•  Frob»bl7  the  LTing-ln 
A  which  waa  laid  In  176B. 


Trantaetiont,  toL  Ix.  for  the  year  1770.  p.  64 

Hoapital  (Surrer),  the  fonndatlon-atoM 
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they  went  to  Chelsea,  then  a  detached  Tillage, 
and  lived  at  the  house  of  a  Dr.  Randal  in  Five- 
fields  (now  Lower  Ebury  Street).  Not  being 
able  to  play  any  instrument,  on  his  father's 
account,  Wolfgang  composed  his  first  Symphony 
(16),  followed  by  three  others  in  1765  (17-19). 
On  their  return  to  town  they  lodged  at 
Williamson's,  No.  15  Thrift  Street  (now  Frith 
Street,  Soho) ;  and  on  October  29  were  again 
invited  to  court  In  acknowledgment  of  so 
much  gracious  kindness,  the  father  had  six  of 
Wolfgang's  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and  violin 
(10-15)  engraved  at  his  own  cost,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Queen,  who  sent  him  50  guineas.  The 
last  two  concerts,  in  which  'all  the  overtures 
'were  of  the  little  boy's  own  composition,'  took 
place  respectively  on  Feb.  12,  1765,  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  Haymarket,  and  May  18,  in 
Hickford's  Great  Room,  Brewer  Street,  the 
latter  at  reduced  prices,  as  the  charm  of  novelty 
had  worn  off.  Here  the  children  played  a  piece 
of  Wolfgang's  for  four  hands  on  the  same 
harpsichord,  a  thing  then  quite  new.  The 
instrument  was  one  with  two  manuals  and 
pedals,  as  well  as  a  Venetian  swell,  made  by 
Burkhard  Shudi  for  the  King  of  Prussia.* 

From  this  time  the  father  put  forth  repeated 
invitations  to  the  public  to  hear  and  test  the 
youthful  prodigies  in  private,  *  every  day  from 
12  to  3,  admittance  2/6  each  person,'  first  at 
their  lodgings,  and  afterwards  at  the  Swan  and 
Hoop  Tavern,  Comhill.  Playing  with  the  key- 
boaid  covered  is  mentioned  as  a  special  attrac- 
tion. Visitors,  however,  became  constantly  fewer, 
'  in  spite  of  the  increasing  urgency  with  which 
they  were  invited  (the  Advertiser  of  July  11 
contains  the  last  advertisement),  and  some 
popular  disturbances,  together  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  symptoms  of  George  the  Third's 
malady,  made  the  elder  Mozart  determine  to 
leave  the  country.  The  family,  however,  first 
visited  the  British  Museum  (opened  Jan.  15, 
1759),  to  which  the  father  presented  all 
Wolfgang's  printed  compositions,  and  a  copy  of 
the  engraving  from  Carmontelle's  picture.  In 
memory  of  his  visit  Wolfgang  composed,  by 
request,  a  four-part  motet,'  his  only  vocal  piece 
to  English  words,  and  presented  the  autograph 
to  the  Museum,  receiving  a  note  of  thanks  from 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Maty  (July  19,  1765). 
They  started  July  24,  stopped  at  Canterbury, 
and  at  Bourne  with  Horace  Mann,  and  on 
August  1  left  England  for  the  Hague  in  con- 
sequence of  an  invitation  to  the  court  of 
Holland.^ 

They  were  detained  a  month  at  Lille  by 
Wolfgang's  falling  ill,  but  on  their  arrival  at 
the  Hague  in  September  were  most  graciously 

1  Be^A.J.'BitkUxB'tffittorjfqfthtPUmiifortedegT).  Anaeoonnt 
of  tha  ooncert  ia  given  tn  the  fkdtburyr  geitung,  Angiut  6, 1765. 

*  *  God  la  onr  Refas*  and  Strength.'  For  fHcaimlle  of  the  anto* 
graph  see  YoYiYb  Matart  fn^onilon.  [and  the  piece,  edited  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Cummlngi.  was  reprinted  In  MuHeal  Ntwt.  Jan.  27. 1900.] 

*  [For  further  Mrtioalan  oonoeming  the  faniUjr  reeidenoo  la 
London,  aee  F.  O.  Edwaxda'a  JTiuieal  Eatmtt  *n  JLondom.} 


received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  sister 
Princess  Caroline  of  Nassau- Weilburg.  First, 
however,  the  little  girl  fell  ill,  and  then  Wolfgang 
took  a  violent  fever  which  lasted  many  weeks. 
It  was  not  till  Jan.  1766  that  he  was  able  to 
give  two  concerts  at  Amsterdam,  at  which  all 
the  instrumental  music  was  his  own  composition, 
including  a  symphony  (22).  In  March  they 
were  again  at  the  Hague  for  the  fetes  on  the 
installation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadt- 
holder,  for  which  Wolfgang  composed  harpsi- 
chord variations  on  an  allegretto,  and  on  the 
old  VolksUed  *Willem  van  Nassau'  (24,  25), 
which  were  immediately  printed.  He  also 
composed  for  the  Festival  a  kind  of  concerto 
grosso  which  he  called  '  Galimathias  mnsicum ' 
(32) ;  it  condudeswith  a  fugue  on  the  Volkslied. 
Six  sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin  (26-81),  dedicated 
to  the  Princess,  were  also  engraved.  At  Ghent 
and  Haarlem  he  played  the  organ  in  public. 

They  next  travelled  by  Mechlin  to  Paris, 
where  they  arrived  on  May  10.     The  children 
played  repeatedly  at  court,  and  their  improve- 
ment was  appreciated,  but  here,  too,  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  interest.     On  July  9  they  left 
Paris,  and  passing  through  Lyons  to  Switzerland, 
spent  many  pleasant  days  at  Lausanne,  Berne, 
Zurich,   and   Schaflfhausen.     They  were   ISted 
everywhere,  but  most  of  all  at  Zurich  by  the 
poet  Gessner,   from  whom  they   parted  with 
great  regret.     It  was  found  not  long  ago  *  that 
the  father  took  his  children  over  from  Geneva 
to  Ferney,  having  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Damilaville  of  Paris.     But  Voltaire  had  been 
in  bed  for  six  weeks,  and  Mme.  Denis,  Bameau's 
pupil,    was    ill    too;    'Comment    pourrais-je 
recevoir  votre  jeune  joueur  de  clavecin  T     Ah  ! 
nous  sommes  bien  loin  de  donuer  des  fetes  I '  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  in  Paris  ;  and  so  this  strange 
encounter  between  Leopold  Mozart  the  sincere 
believer,    and  Voltaire,    did   not  take    place. 
That  the  former  should  have  desired  it  is  a 
proof  of  his  readiness  to  sacrifice   even    his 
scruples  to  the  interests  of  his  children.^    At 
Donaueschingen  they  spent    twelve    pleasant 
days  with  the  Prince  of  Flirstenberg,  who  had 
music  nearly  every  evening,  and  after  remuner- 
ating them  very  handsomely,  took   leave  of 
them  with  tears  in   his  eyes.     At  Biberach 
Count  Fugger  of  Babenhausen  made  Wolfgang 
compete  on  the  organ  with  Sixtus  Bachmann, 
a  gifted  boy  two  years  older  than  himself; 
neither  was  able  to  obtain  a  decided  advantage 
over  the   other.      Passing    through    Munich, 
where    the    Elector  was   much    pleased  with 
Wolfgang's  progress,  they  arrived  in  Salzbuig 
in  November  1766. 

The  father's  first  care  was  to  carry  on  Wolf- 
gang's interrupted  studies ;  and  as  a  solid 
foundation  took  him  through  Fux's  Orndtts  ad 
Pamassum.     The  Archbishop,  not  believing  in 

«  roUafrw  MuHelen,  hy  Bdmond  Tan  der  Straeten. 
•  The  aboTe  Intereatlng    fti«t  throws  lirht  .on  the  paeeage  en 
Voltaire'a  death  in  Mocart'a  Lettera  (Farla.  Julj  S.  1778). 
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tk«  boy's  powers,  gave  him  the  first  part  of  a 
aered  cantata,  'Die  Schuldigkeit  des  ersten 
Gcbotes '  ^  (35),  to  compose  under  strict  surveil- 
lanee.  Quite  within  our  own  time  it  has  been 
aseertained  that  this  work  was  performed  on 
Much  12,  and  April  2,  1767,  by  the  students 
in  the  University  halL'  To  this  period  also 
belong  a  Pasaions-cantate  or  Grabmusik  (42),  his 
first  PF.  concertos  (37,  39-41),  and  a  Latin 
eomedy  'Apollo  et  Hyacinthus,'  performed 
Hay  13,  at  the  Aula,  at  which  (according  to 
Hammerle)  he  also  played  the  harpsichord.  In 
the  beginning  of  September  the  family,  attracted 
by  the  approaching  betrothal  of  the  Archduchess 
Josepha,  went  to  Vienna  ;  but -they  came  in  for 
A  series  of  misfortunes.  The  Princess  died  of 
small-poz,  the  upper  classes  took  flight  for  fear 
of  infection,  and  the  Mozarts  also  fled  to  Olmiitz, 
where,  however,  both  children  took  the  disease, 
and  Wolfgang  was  blind  for  nine  days.  Count 
Podstatzky  generously  gave  them  free  quarters 
m  the  Deanery,  and  every  care  was  lavished 
npon  them.  After  their  recovery  they  made  a 
short  stay  at  BrUnn,  where  they  were  kindly 
welcomed  by  Count  Schrattenbach,  and  other 
nobles. 

They  arrived  in  Vienna  in  January  1768,  and 
were  very  kindly  received  at  court ;  but  the 
Empress  was  living  in  retirement  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  Emperor  set  an  example  of 
pnsimony  which  was  scrupulously  followed  by 
the  aristocracy,  and  the  general  public  had  no 
feeling  for  art.  But  worse  than  all  was  the 
envy  and  jealousy  shown  by  their  professional 
breUiren.  In  the  midst  of  these  various  diffi- 
enities  and  trials  the  Emperor  invited  Wolf- 
gug  to  compose  an  opera,  and  conduct  it  at  the 
harpsichord.  Coltellini*s  'La  finta  Semplice ' 
(51)  was  chosen,  but  a  series  of  intrigues  pre- 
vented its  being  produced.  Wolfgang  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  producing  his  little 
German  operetta  *  Bastion  und  Bastienne '  (50)  ' 
in  the  private  theatre  of  their  friends  the  Mess- 
mers.^  He  had  also  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
in  public  as  a  composer,  being  commissioned  to 
fomiflh  a  mass  (49),  an  oflertorium  (47),  and  a 
tnimpet<M>ncerto,  for  the  consecration  of  the  new 
danch  at  the  Waisenhaus.  The  ceremony  took 
place  Dec  7,  and  Wolfgang  conducted  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor  and  tiie  court.  [The 
most  remarkable  composition  of  this  year  is  a 
rtring  quintet  in  Bb  major  (46),  the  last  page  of 
vhich  is  dated  Jan.  25,  1768.  It  is  far  more 
mature  in  style  than  any  of  the  preceding 
Bjmphonies  or  chamber-works,  and  it  has  the 
special  historical  interest  that  in  1780  Mozart 
feicored  it,  with  three  additional  movements,  as 
a  wind-Serenade  (361).] 

>  Pte  aa  to  at  WlDdaor  CMUa.} 

'  HuBiBcrto  qootea  the  noUo*  In  tha  UnlTenitr  minat«t :—'  1707. 
tt  Ktrta.  JoTb :  Vamiio  (Port  wandiam).  Horn  media  7  la  Aola 
WMoriim  f  att  deeaatatam  a  D.  Wolfgango  M  oiart  adaleaoentalo  10 
'*>>*ram  In  modoloe  miieloae  epregie  Kdoeium.' 

>  Taoti&tioa  of  a  parody  on  BouMaan's  '  Devfn  da  VUIafe.' 
*  A  nadkal  raao,  not  the  oelatoated  magnetleer. 


A  great  pleasure  awaited  Wolfgang  on  his 
return  to  Salzburg ;  the  Archbishop  had  his 
rejected  opera  performed  in  the  palace.  He  also 
made  him  his  Concertmeister,  though  without 
salary.  Wolfgang  again  devoted  himself  to 
study,  composing  two  masses  (65,  66),  and  the 
charming  Johannes  Offertorium  (72)  for  a  priest 
in  the  monastery  of  Seeon.  His  father  now 
resolved  to  take  him  to  Italy  for  further  culti- 
vation, and  also  as  a  means  of  making  his  name 
known.  The  father  and  son  left  Salzburg  in  the 
beginning  of  December  1769,  and  travelling  by 
Innsbruck,  where  Wolfgang  was  greatly  admired 
at  a  private  concert  given  by  Count  Kiinigl,  they 
visited  Roveredo,  Verona,  Mantua,  Milan,  Lodi, 
where  Wolfgang  composed  his  first  quartet  (80), 
Bologna,  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  and  on  their 
return,  Bologna,  Milan,  and  Venice.  At  Rove- 
redo  Wolfgang  played  at  Baron  Todeschi's,  and 
the  day  after  played  the  organ  in  the  parish 
church  to  an  immense  crowd.  At  Verona  one 
of  his  symphonies  was  performed,  and  his  play- 
ing at  sight,  and  composing  and  singing  an  air 
to  given  words,  caused  great  astonishment. 
Pietro  Lugiati  had  a  picture  taken  of  him,  and 
poets  celebrated  his  praises.  In  Mantua,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societk  Filarmonica,  nine  out  of 
twel  ve  pieces  were  by  Wolfgang.  In  Milan,  they 
were  lodged  in  S.  Marco,  and  Count  Firmian, 
the  Governor-General,  who  was  a  great  con- 
noisseur, introduced  them  to  all  the  principal 
families.  '  It  is  the  same  here  as  everywhere,' 
writes  the  father,  *  so  there  is  no  need  to  describe 
it.'  The  foremost  musician  in  the  city,  the 
aged  Giambattista  Sammartini,  subjected  Wolf- 
gang to  severe  tests.  After  a  brilliant  soiree  at 
Count  Firmian 's,  for  which  he  composed  three 
airs  to  words  by  Metastasio  (77-79),  he  was 
commissioned  to  write  an  opera  for  the  next 
'stagioue.'  At  Parma  they  admired  the  cele- 
brated singer  Agujari.  At  Bologna  they  were  . 
most  hospitably  received  by  Count  Pallavicini, 
who  gave  a  brilliant  academy,  at  which  even 
Padre  Martini  was  present,  although  he  had 
then  given  up  attending  concerts.  The  father 
writes  that  Wolfgang  was  more  admired  there 
than  anywhere,  and  anticipates  that  from 
Bologna,  the  residence  of  so  many  artists  and 
scientific  musicians,  his  fame  will  soon  spread 
over  Italy.  And  he  was  right ;  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  Padre  Martini,  the  great  church 
composer,  and  referee  in  all  musical  disputes,  at 
once  gave  him  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
After  each  visit  to  the  Padre,  Wolfgang  carried 
away  a  fugue  to  work  out  at  home,  and  in  every 
case  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
great  contrapuntist.  His  acquaintance,  too,  with 
the  great  singer  Farinelli  was  of  serviqe  to  him 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

In  Florence,  where  they  arrived  March  80, 
the  Mozarts  were  graciously  received  by  the 
Archduke  Leopold,  who  had  known  them  in 
Vienna.     Wolfgang  played   at  court,    accom- 
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panied  Nardini  the  great  violinist,  and  solved, 
( as  easily  as  if  he  were  eating  a  bit  of  bread,' 
the  hardest  problems  set  him  by  the  Marquis 
de  Ligniville,  director  of  the  court-music  and  a 
thorough  contrapuntist.  Wol%ang  copied  for 
his  own  use  nine  pieces  from  the  Marquis's 
Stabat  Mater  with  thirty  canons,  and  com- 
posed in  imitation  of  it  a  Kyrie  a  cinque  con 
diversi  canoni  (89).  Here  to  his  great  delight 
he  again  met  Manzuoli,  who  had  taught  him 
to  sing  in  London.  He  also  struck  up  a  great 
friendship  with  Thomas  Linley,  the  young  com- 
poser of  fourteen,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Nardini, 
and  already  gave  remarkable  promise.  The  two 
young  artists  were  inseparable  for  the  few  days 
of  Mozart's  stay,  and  competed  '  not  like  boys, 
but  like  men.'  They  parted  with  many  tears, 
and  never  met  again,  Linley  being  drowned  in 
1778.  Long  afterwards  in  Vienna  Mozart  spoke 
of  him,  and  lamented  his  early  death.  ^  Bumey 
says  that  the  talk  throughout  Italy  was  of  the 
two  genuises,  little  Mozart  and  'Tommasino,' 
from  both  of  whom  much  was  expected. 

The  travellers  reached  Rome  on  Wednesday 
in  Holy  Week,  and  went  straight  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel  to  hear  AUegri's  celebrated  Miserere, 
when  Wolfgang  gave  the  well-known  proof  of 
his  ear  and  memory,  by  writing  down  the  entire 
work,  after  one  hearing,  merely  correcting  one 
or  two  passages  during  the  repetition  on  Good 
Friday.  [See  Miserere.]  This  feat  made  a 
great  sensation.  The  principal  people  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  Wolfgang  played 
everywhere.  For  these  concerts  he  composed  a 
symphony  (81)  and  tw6  soprano  airs  (82,  88), 
and  sent  a  contredanse  to  his  sister  in  return 
for  Haydn's  minuets. 

On  May  8  they  went  direct  to  Naples. 
Wolfgang  was  not  invited  to  play  before  the 
court,  but  the  nobility  treated  both  father  and 
son  with  great  respect  ;  they  also  met  many 
previous  acquaintances,  who  were  of  use  to  them 
in  various  ways.  On  the  28th  Wolfgang  gave 
a  concert,  which  was  brilliantly  attended,  and 
brought  in  a  good  sum.  When  he  played  at 
the  '  Gonservatorio  alia  Piet^'  his  hearers  were 
superstitious  enough  to  attribute  his  marvellous 
execution  to  the  charm  of  a  ring  on  his  linger, 
and  when  he  laid  it  aside  their  astonishment 
knew  no  bounds.  They  had  made  acquaintance 
with  Piccinni  in  Milan,  and  did  the  same  here 
with  Jommelli.  On  June  25  they  went  back  to 
Rome,  and  the  Pope,  in  a  private  audience,  be- 
stowed on  Wolfgang  the  order  of  the  *  Golden 
Spur' — *the  same  that  Gluck  has,'  as  the  father 
wrote  home  with  pardonable  pride.  He  also 
told  as  a  good  joke,  how  the  guards  let  them 
pass,  taking  Wolfgang  for  a  young  prince,  and 
himself  for  his  tutor.  Now  he  was  Signer 
Cavaliere  Amadeo,  and  his  father  insisted  on 
his  thus  signing  his  compositions.  Wolfgang, 
however,  was  less  pretentious,  and  soon  let  the 

1  Kdly's  JUnOnUetnem,  1.  730. 


title  drop.  He  was  painted  again  in  Rome  by 
Battoni. 

Leaving  Rome  on  July  10,  they  arrived  on 
the  20th  in  Bologna,  where  a  great  distinction 
awaited  Wolfgang.  The  Accademia  Filarmonica^ 
after  testing  his  powers,'  admitted  him  to  their 
ranks  as  'compositore,' although  the  statutes,  be- 
sides other  qualifications,  required  that  members 
should  be  at  least  twenty.  His  election  as 
'maestro  di  cappella'^  followed  on  June  5, 1771. 
Again  they  saw  much  of  Padre  Martini,  and 
under  his  influence  Wolfgang  wrote  for  practice 
a  series  of  sketches  in  the  forms  of  strict  counter- 
point.^ A  Miserere  (86)  shows  the  influence 
of  the  one  heard  in  Rome.^  Finally  Martini 
gave  him  a  formal  testimonial. 

By  Oct.  10  they  were  in  Milan,  and  Wolfgang 
set  seriously  to  work  on  his  opera,  before  the 
completion  of  which  the  usual  battles  with  the 
singers,  and  in  this  case  with  jealous  rivals,  had 
to  be  gone  through.  On  Dec  26,  however, 
*  Mitridate  R^  di  Ponto '  was  produced  for  the 
first  time,  Wolfgang  conducting ;  and  it  was 
repeated  to  full  houses  twenty  times,  amid  cries 
of  *  Evviva  il  Maestro  !  Ewiva  il  Maestrino  ! ' 
After  an  excursion  to  Turin,  they  again  passed 
through  Milan  on  their  way  to  Venice,  entered 
into  all  the  amusements  of  the  Carnival,  were 
fSted  by  the  nobility,  and  gave  a  brilliant  con- 
cert. On  March  12  they  went  to  Padua,  where 
Wolfgang  played  the  organ  in  S.  Giustina,  and 
was  commissioned  to  compose  an  oratorio,  which 
Jahn  conjectures  to  have  been  'Betulialiberata' 
(118),  performed  in  all  probability  during  Lent, 
1772.  After  some  days'  detention  in  Yioenza  and 
Verona,  they  arrived  at  Salzburg,  March  28, 
1771.^  His  success  in  Italy  procured  him  two 
commissions, — one  from  Milan  for  an  opera  for 
the  Carnival  of  1773,  and  the  other  from  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  for  a  dramatic  serenata 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  to 
take  place  in  Milan  in  October.  During  their 
short  stay  at  Salzburg,  Wolfgang  composed  a 
Litany  (109),  a  Regina  cceli  (108),  and  a  sym- 
phony (110).  They  started  again  August  13, 
1771,  and  arrived  in  Milan  on  the  21st ;  but 
the  libretto  was  not  ready  till  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  score  was  completed  in  a  fortnight, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  rapidity,  considering 
that  he  had  a  violinist  overhead,  an  oboe-player 
beneath,  and  a  pianoforte-teacher  next  door,  sH 
hard  at  work  the  whole  day  long — a  Babel  of 
sounds  which  he,  however,  pronounced  to  be 
'delightful  {lustig)  for  composing,  as  it  gave 
ideas ' !  He  was  now  so  firmly  established  in 
the  favour  both  of  the  court  and  the  public, 
that  he  had  no  intrigues  to  encounter.  He  was 
on  the  best  terms,  too,  with  Hasse,  who  was 
composing  '  Ruggiero,'  and  who  with  commend- 

*  An  Antlphan  iru  ciTan  him  to  nt  in  fonr  parti  (86).  ^ 
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able  generosity,  prophetically  remarked,  'This 
boy  will  cause  us  all  to  be  forgotten '  (Questo 
ngazzo  ci  farit  dimenticar  tutti).  The  marriage 
of  the  Archduke  and  the  Princess  Beatrice  of 
Modena  took  place  on  Oct.  15  ;  Hasse's  opera 
vas  performed  on  the  16th,  and  Wolfgang's 
SerenAtft  '  Ascanio  in  Alba'  (111)  on  the  17th, 
vith  a  socoess  which  enabled  the  father  to  write 
home  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  Wolfgang's  Serenata 
baa  cat  out  Hasse's  Opera  to  an  extent  I  can- 
not describe.'  Besides  his  fee,  the  Empress 
sent  him  a  gold  watch  set  with  diamonds,  with 
ha  portrait  at  the  back.  After  the  opera  he 
composed  anothersymphony  (1 1 2),  and  a  diverti- 
mento (113).     . 

They  returned  home  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber 1771.  In  the  last  days  of  the  year 
Wdfgvig  compoaed  another  symphony  (114), 
and  was  then  laid  up  by  serious  illness.  Mean- 
time the  Archbishop  died,  and  Wolfgang  was 
eommiasioned  to  compose  an  opera  for  the 
aDegiaxioe  festival  of  his  successor  Hieron3rmus, 
Count  von  GoUoredo,  whose  election  caused 
imiversal  astonishment  and  dismay.  The  piece 
choaem  was  Metastasio's  *  II  Sogno  di  Soipione,' 
very  inappropriate,  and  apparently  wanting  in 
inspiration,  as  the  music  is  superficial  and 
entirely  '  de  circonstance.'  It  was  performed 
probably  in  May  1772.  About  the  same 
period  he  composed  four  s3rmphonies  (124,  128- 
130)  ;  a  grand  divertimento  (181) ;  three 
quartets  (186-138) ;  a  very  important  Litany 
'de  Tenerabili'  (125);  and  a  Regina  coeU 
(127). 

The  travellers  again  set  out  for  Milan  on 
Oct.  24,  1772,  and  arrived  on  Nov.  4.  Here 
Wolfgang  completed  his  new  opera,  'Lucio 
Silla  '  (135),  produced  on  Dec  26,  and  repeated 
more  than  twenty  times  to  crowded  and  enthu- 
aiaatie  audiences.  Rauzzini  was  one  of  the 
singers,  and  Wolfgang  composed  for  him  a 
motet,  *Exultate'  (165),  which  he  sang  in  the 
church  of  the  Theatines. 

They  returned  in  the  beginning  of  March 
1773  to  Salzburg,  where  Wolfgang  composed 
four  symphonies  (181-184),  three  divertimenti 
for  wind-band  (186-188),  a  grand  concerto  for 
two  violins  (190),  and  a  mass  (167).  In  the 
summer  the  father  and  son  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  Arehbishop's  absence  in  Vienna,  to  go 
there  themselves.  Their  immediate  object  is 
not  known,  but  probably  the  father  was  trying 
to  obtain  some  court  appointment.  He  had 
made  a  similar  attempt  in  Florence,  but  with- 
out success.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
'  Things  will  and  must  alter ;  take  comfort, 
God  will  help  us.'  [This  visit  to  Vienna, 
though  it  fidled  of  its  immediate  object,  had  an 
important  bearing  on  Mozart's  artistic  career. 
We  are  told  that  he  here  made  acquaintance 
vith  some  of  Haydn's  quartets — probably  those 
numbered  as  op.  17 — and  that  to  these  we  owe 
the  six  quartets  (168-178)  which  he  wrote  in 
VOL.  in 


August,  and  to  which  he  specially  referred  when 
he  spoke  of  Haydn  as  his  master  in  this  form 
of  composition.  During  his  stay  at  the  capital 
he  also  wrote  a  serenata  for  Salzburg  (186),  and 
'  was  bold  enough,'  as  his  father  wrote,  to  play 
a  violin  concerto  at  a  festival  in  the  Theatine 
monastery.  His  Mass  in  G  major  (the  Pater 
Domenicus  Missa,  66)  was  performed  in  August 
at  the  Jesuit  Ghuroh,  and  made  a  great 
impression.] 

In  1773  Wolfgang  also  composed  at  Salzburg 
a  string  quintet  (174),  and  a  PF.  concerto 
(175),  the  first  since  those  of  1767.  The  family 
were  together  at  Salzburg  nearly  the  whole  of 

1 774,  Wolfgang  being  very  busy  with  his  studies, 
and  with  composition.  To  this  period  belong — 
two  masses  (192,  194)  ;  a  grand  litany  (195)  ; 
two  vesper-psalms  (198) ;  an  offertorium  for 
soprano  and  tenor  soli  (198^  ;  a  bassoon-concerto 
(191);  four  symphonies  (199-202);  two  sere- 
natas  (208,  204) ;  an  interesting  divertimento 
(205),  and  PF.  variations  on  Fischer's  favourite 
minuet  (179),  which  he  frequently  played  on 
his  tour. 

On  Dec  6  the  fiither  and  son  started  for 
Munich,  where  Wolfgang  was  engaged,  through 
the  influence  of  his  patron,  Count  Ferdinand 
von  Zeil,  Prince  Arohbishop  of  Chiemsee,  to 
compose  an  opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1775. 
Stimulated,  doubtless,  by  the  rich  resources  at 
his  disposal,  Wolfgang  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  and  'La  finta  Giardiniera'  (196),  pro- 
duced Jan.  18,  1775,  was  a  great  success. 
Schubart,  who  had  heard  it,  speaks  of  the 
'  wonderful  genius '  of  the  composer,  and  adds, 
*  unless  Mozart  should  prove  to  be  a  mere 
overgrown  product  of  the  foroing- house,  he 
will  be  the  greatest  composer  that  ever  lived.' 
Court  and  public  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
him  attentions,  and  the  court-chapel  performed 
one  of  his  grand  litanies  (125),  his  two  latest 
masses,  and  an  offertorium,  *  Misericordias 
Domini '  (222),  written  in  haste  at  the  request 
of  the  Elector,  and  an  admirable  specimen  of 
strict  counterpoint. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  Salzburg  in  March 

1775,  a  series  of  fStes  was  given  at  court  in 
honour  of  the  Arehduke  Maximilian,  afterwards 
Arohbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Wolfgang's  dramatic 
cantata  to  Metastasio's  much- used  *  II  "Rh  pas- 
tore'  (208)  was  performed  on  April  28.  To 
the  remainder  of  this  year  belong  another  mass 
(220)  ;  two  aire  for  tenor  (209,  210) ;  an  air 
for  soprano  (217)  ;  a  divertimento  (218)  ;  nine 
canons  for  two,  three,  and  four  voices  (226-284)  ; 
and  five  violin  concertos  (207,  211,  216,  218, 
219),  to  which  a  sixth  (268)  was  added  in  1776. 
The  concertos  show  that  he  was  working  at  the 
violin,  which  he  did  to  please  his  father,  as  he 
disliked  playing  at  court,  though  it  was  one  of 
his  duties.  His  father  writes  to  him,  Oct.  18, 
1777,  *  You  have  no  idea  how  well  you  play  the 
violin  ;  if  you  would  only  do  yourself  justice, 
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and  play  with  boldness,  spirit,  and  fire,  you 
would  hd  the  first  violinist  in  Europe.'  Again, 
'  I  suspect  you  have  scarcely  touched  the  violin 
since  you  were  in  Munich ;  I  should  be  very 
sorry  if  that  were  the  case ' ;  and  later,  '  The 
violin  is  hanging  up  on  its  naU,  I  suppose ' — 
and  the  conjecture  was  right.  The  remark 
about  Munich  refers  to  his  Cassation  (287), 
*  Everybody  was  staring  away  ;  and  I  played  as 
if  I  had  been  the  greatest  violinist  in  Europe.' 
Later,  in  Vienna,  he  preferred  taking  the  viola 
in  quartets. 

The  whole  of  1776,  and  as  far  as  Sept.  1777, 
passed  quietly  in  the  old  routine,  numerous 
compositions  testifying  to  Wolfgang's  industry. 
To  this  period  belong  five  masses  (257-259,  262, 
275) ;  a  litany  '  de  venerabili '  (243) ;  an 
offertorium  for  two  choirs  *  Venite  popu]i ' 
(260);  a  graduale  'Sanota  Maria'  (278);  a 
serenade  for  the  wedding  of  Burgermeister 
Haffner's  daughter  (249,  250) ;  a  serenade  for 
two  violins  principal!  with  accompaniments 
(239) ;  a  divertimento  for  various  instruments 
(251) ;  a  nottumo  for  ditto  (286) ;  two  diverti- 
menti  or  Cassations  for  string  quartet  and  two 
horns  (247,  287)  for  the  name-day  of  Countess 
Antonie  Lodron  ;  five  divertimenti  for  two  oboi, 
two  bassoons,  and  two  horns  (240,  252,  253, 
270,  289)  ;  a  sonata  for  bassoon  and  violoncello 
(292) ;  an  oboe -concerto  (293)  for  Ferlendi, 
frequently  played  by  Bamm  of  Mannheim,  who 
used  to  ca]l  it  his  ^cheval  de  bataille.'  The 
PF.  also  reappears — variations  (264,  265)  ;  six 
sonatas  (279-284),  ordered  by  Baron  Diimitz, 
who  forgot  to  pay  for  them  ;  a  trio  (254) ;  two 
concertos  (238,  246) ;  and  a  concerto  for  three 
PFs.  (242)  for  the  three  Countesses  Lodrow,  a 
favourite  piece,  often  played  on  his  next  tour 
by  Mozart  himself.  Of  seventeen  sonatas  for 
organ,  generally  with  violin  and  bass,  intended 
aagraduales,  six  (241,  244,  245,  263,  274,  278) 
belong  to  this  period. 

Besides  all  this  mass  of  music,  Wolfgang 
studied  the  works  of  other  masters,  and  even 
— an  example  well  worth  following — put  into 
score  from  the  parts  a  number  of  church- 
pieces  in  the  strict  style  by  Michael  Haydn 
and  Eberlin.  He  sent  from  Vienna  for  a  note- 
book of  this  kind  for  van  Swieten's  benefit. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  youth  of  twenty-one, 
a  skilled  performer  on  three  instruments,  and  at 
home  in  the  most  varied  branches  of  composition. 
His  father  had  given  him  a  conscientious  and 
systematic  education,  protected  him  from  all 
injurious  influences,  and  made  him  concentrate 
his  whole  powers  on  his  artistic  cultivation. 
All  that  teaching  could  do  for  him  had  been 
done  in  Salzburg  ;  the  time  had  now  come  for 
him  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  let  the 
discipline  of  life  complete  the  work.  His 
existence  at  Salzburg  had  long  been  intolerable 
to  him  ;  beyond  a  few  intimate  friends  he  had 
no  society  ;  he  was  disgusted  at  the  want  of 


appreciation  for  art,  and  his  position  with 
regard  to  Archbishop  Hieronymus  became  daily 
more  critical.  On  this  point  both  he  and  his 
father  became  anxious.  Something  must  be 
done.  Not  daring  as  yet  to  send  his  son  alone 
into  the  world,  the  father  asked  leave  to  take 
a  professional  tour  with  him.  It  was  refused, 
the  Archbishop's  reason  being,  as  he  said  after- 
wards, '  that  he  could  not  bear  people  going 
about  begging  in  that  fashion. '  The  cup  was 
now  full,  and  Wolfgang  applied  for  his  discharge.^ 
Irritated  that  any  one  should  dare  to  leave  him 
so  abruptly,  and  quite  aware  of  what  he  was 
losing,  the  Archbishop  granted  the  request  on 
August  28,  adding  that,  *  after  the  Gospel  both 
father  and  son  were  free  to  seek  their  fortune 
wherever  they  pleased.'  He  relented,  however, 
with  regard  to  the  father,  who  came  to  the 
painful  resolve  of  sending  his  son  away  with 
his  mother.  It  was  true  that  she  had  little 
energy,  and  less  intellectual  pow^er ;  but  she 
was  an  experienced  traveller,  and  could  be 
useful  to  her  son  in  many  practical  ways.  The 
necessary  preparations  were  accordingly  made, 
even  to  the  purchase  of  a  carriage,  tluit  they 
might  present  a  suitable  appearance.  On  Sept 
23,  1777,  mother  and  son  left  home.  The 
father  bore  up  bravely  till  they  were  really  off, 
and  then  going  to  his  room  sank  exhaasted  on 
a  chair.  Suddenly  he  remembered  that  in  his 
distress  he  had  forgotten  to  give  his  son  his 
blessing.  He  rushed  to  the  window  with  out- 
stretched hand,  but  the  carriage  was  already 
out  of  sight.  His  son,  however,  breathed  freely 
when  once  fairly  off;  the  deliverance  from  a 
position  which  he  had  long  groaned  under 
was  delightful  enough  to  mitigate  even  the 
pain  of  separation  from  his  father  and  sister. 
Fortunately  for  him  he  could  not  foresee  the 
life  which  lay  before  him, — a  life  full  to  its 
close  of  crosses  and  disappointments,  and  with 
so  few  joys ! 

Their  first  halting -place  was  Munich,  but 
here  they  met  with  nothing  but  discourage- 
ment, and  had  to  leave  without  accomplishing 
anything.  At  Augsburg  Mozart  visited  6. 
Andreas  Stein,  the  celebrated  maker  of  organs 
and  pianofortes,  and  both  at  his  house  and  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Ulrich  charmed  all  hearers 
by  his  playing.  A  concert,  however,  produced 
but  a  small  sum.  On  Oct  80  they  reached 
Mannheim,  where  they  stayed  much  longer  than 
they  anticipated.  The  good  prospects  which 
at  first  seemed  to  open  before  them  were  not 
indeed  realised  ;  but  the  visit  formed  a  decisive 
epoch  in  Mozart's  life.  Under  the  Elector 
Earl  Theodor,  Mannheim  possessed  a  good  opera, 
with  an  orchestra  containing  virtuosi  of  the 
first  rank,  and  at  that  time  considered  the  first 
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Bi  Europe   for  •instniinentftl  music.  ^      Mozart 
■ade  great  fnends  with  Cannabich,  an  excellent 
floaddctoT  and  good  teacher,  and  gave  pianoforte 
haBons  to  his  daughter  Bose,  who  attracted  him 
in  spite  of  her  youth.     He  also  became  intimate 
with  the  poeta  Wieland  and  Freiheir  von  Gem- 
Bingen,  the  composers  Holzbauer  and  Schweitzer, 
Baaff  the  great  tenor,  Wendling,  Bamm,  and 
letter,  excellent  performers  on  the  flute,  oboe, 
and  bassoon.     Here  also  his  playing,  both  on 
the  pianoforte  and  the  organ,  was  much  admired, 
and  he  had  opportunities  of  measuring  himself 
with  Sterkel  and  Yogler,  neither  of  whom  im- 
ptonaed   him  much.      The  latter,    indeed,   he 
poeiti^ely  disliked.    While  vainly  endeavouring 
to  gain  admittance  to   the   Elector's  Chapel, 
Wendling,  Bamm,  and  Bitter  tried  to  persuade 
him    to  accompany   them  to  Paris  and  give 
conoerts  there.     He  was  inclined  to  the  plan, 
and  his  &tber  agreed,  though  with  reluctance  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  allowed  his 
friends  to  start  without  him.     The  truth  was 
he  had  fallen  in  love.      Aloysia,   the  second 
daughter  of   Fridolin  Weber,    prompter   and 
eopjist,  was  a  gifted  singer,  with  a  fine  voice 
and  considerable  beauty,   and  these  qualities 
made  a  due  impression  upon  Wolfgang,  during 
an  excursion  to  Eirchheim,  in  Poland,  where 
the  Princess  of  Orange  kept  a  private  orchestra, 
and  had  daily  concerts.     Aloysia  returned  his 
attachment,  and  allowed  him  to  teach  her  sing- 
ing ;  and  he,  touched  by  the  poverty  of  the 
funily,  resolved  to  take  her  to  Italy,  and  there 
write  a  new  opera  for  her  first  appearance.     So 
ramantic  a  proposition  drove  his  father  nearly 
OQt  of  his  senses.     In  such  a  case  quick  action 
was  everything.    Urging  upon  him  the  doubtful 
diaiacter  of  the  plan,  he  used  all  his  endeavours 
to  tear  him  away  from  these  dangerous  surround- 
ings.     '  Off  with  you  to  Paris,  and  that  imme- 
diately !     Take  up  your  position  among  those 
who  are  really  great, — atU  Ccsaar  atU  nihil! 
Fnnn  Paris  the  name  and  fame  of  a  man  of 
talent  spreads  throughout  the  world.'     As  for 
his  Aloysia,  he  advised  him  to  commend  her  to 
Baafl;  who  would  not  only  be  able  to  teach  her, 
bat  whose  good  word  would  have  great  weight 
with  impresarios.     It  was  a  hard  struggle  for 
Wolfgang,  but  his  love  for  his  father  enabled 
him  to  defer  to  his  authority,  and  the  time  for 
departure  was  fixed.     Before  leaving,  however, 
he  gave  some  concerts,  at  which  he  played,  and 
prodoced  both  his  compositions  and  his  pupils  ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  Mannheim  became 
aware  of  what  it  was  losing.     Parting  with  the 
Webers  was  hard  work ;  they  all  wept,   and 
thanked   him  as  their   *  greatest  benefactor.' 
In  Mannheim  he  composed — a  soprano  air  for 
Aloysia  (294)  ;  a  tenor  air  for  Baaff  (295)  ;  two 
Ueder(S07, 308) ;  two  fluteconcertos(818-814) ; 
Bomanxe   for  flute  (315) ;    quartet  for   flute 
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and  strings  (285) ;  seven  sonatas  for  PF.  and 
violin,  partly  composed  in  Paris  (296,301-306)  ; 
three  PF.  sonatas  (309-311),  including  the 
beautiful  one  in  A  minor. 

Leaving  Mannheim  on  March  14,  1778,  they 
reached  Paris  on  the  23rd.  The  father's  antici- 
pations did  not  in  this  instance  prove  correct ; 
their  old  friend  Grimm  was  still  there,  but  by 
no  means  so  devoted  to  their  interests  as  he  had 
been  ;  the  youth  was  not  the  same  attraction 
as  the  marvellous  boy  had  been  ;  and  the  musi- 
cal world  was  absorbed  in  the  Gluck  and  Piccinni 
controversy.  Nor  had  they  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing from  Vienna  a  recommendation  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  They  were  thus  thrown  upon  their 
Mannheim  friends,and  uponCount  von  Sickingen, 
to  whom  von  Gemmingen  had  given  them  an 
introduction.  Wolfgang  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Piccinni,  whom  he  had  met  in  Italy, 
but  they  never  got  beyond  the  terms  of  ordinary 
courtesy  ;  *  I  know  my  business,  and  he  his, — 
that  is  enough,'  writes  Wolfgang.  Gossec  he 
calls  '  my  very  good  friend,  and  an  uncommonly 
dry  man.'  There  is  no  trace  of  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Gr^try.  Grimm  procured  him  admit- 
tance to  the  Due  de  Guisnes,  who  played  the 
flute  superbly,  as  Mozart  says,  and  his  daughter 
the  harp.  Accordingly  he  had  to  compose  a 
concerto  (299)  for  these  two  instruments,  for 
which  he  cared  less  than  any  other.  To  the 
daughter  he  gave  daily  lessons  in  composition, 
and  he  had  a  few  other  lady-pupils.  But  he 
was  not  allowed  to  write  an  opera.  Noverre, 
ballet-master  at  the  Op^ra,  promised  to  use  his 
influence,  which  was  great,  in  his  favour ;  but 
all  he  did  was  to  employ  him  to  compose  twelve 
pieces  for  his  ballet,  'Les  petits  riens.'^  He 
composed  a  symphony  for  flute,  oboe,  bassoon, 
and  French  horn,  at  the  request  of  Le  Gros, 
director  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  but  it  was 
never  performed.  Some  airs  in  a  Miserere  by 
Holzbauer,  produced  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
without  Mozart's  name,  passed  unnoticed,  except 
by  Gossec,  who  expressed  great  admiration. 
Le  Gros  afterwards  ordered  another  symphony, 
which  pleased  greatly — the  Paris  or  French 
symphony  in  three  movements  (297) ;  and  at 
his  request  Mozart  wrote  a  second  Andante  in 
place  of  the  original  one. 

In  the  meantime,  his  mother,  who  had  never 
been  well  in  Paris,  became  seriously  ill,  and 
died  in  Wolfgang's  arms  on  July  3.  With  great 
thoughtfalness  he  wrote  to  their  friend  Bullinger 
to  prepare  his  father  for  the  sad  news,  and  then 
sent  a  letter  direct,  which  gives  a  high  idea  of 
the  love  which  bound  the  family  together,  and 
of  the  manliness  of  his  own  conduct  in  so  distress- 
ing a  position.^  He  felt  he  could  not  remain 
longer  in  Paris,  and  his  father  even  urged  his 
departure,  especially  as  there  was  now  some 
prospect  for  him  in  Salzburg,  owing  to  the  deaths 


>  DiMovared  and  firinted  aomc  jfn  afo.    [S«o  NcnrnKK.] 
»  Jahn  glTM  both  l«tt«M  (li.  6B1-MS),  -^""     '-  ^     •     '^^ 
Balllngv  in  an  appendix  to  toL  L 
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of  Adlgasser  the  court  organist,  and  LoUi  the  old 
capellmeister.  Moreover,  the  Archbishop  had 
promised  to  allow  him  to  go  anywhere  to  super- 
intend the  production  of  an  opera,  should  he  be 
commissioned  to  write  one.  His  last  few  days 
in  Paris  were  cheered  by  his  old  London  friend. 
Christian  Bach,  who  had  come  over  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  '  Amadis.'  '  His  joy,  and  mine 
too,  at  meeting  again,  you  can.  well  imagine,' 
he  wrote  to  his  father.  With  Bach  came  Ten- 
ducci,  and  the  three  spent  a  few  pleasant  days 
at  the  Marshal  de  Noailles's  ch&teau  at  Saint 
Germain.  Mozart  wrote  a  soena  for  Tenduoci,' 
with  accompaniment  for  pianoforte,  oboe,  horn, 
and  bassoon,  and  this  was  played  by  the  Mar^- 
ohal's  servants,  who  were  all  Germans.  To  the 
compositions  already  mentioned  in  Paris  must 
be  added  a  gavotte  (300),  and  a  quartet  for  flute 
and  strings  (298). 

On  Sept.  26,  1778,  Mozart  left  Paris  with  a 
still  heavier  heart  than  he  had  carried  into  it 
six  months  before.  He  went  by  Nancy  and 
Strasburg,  which  he  reached  in  the  middle  of 
October.  Here  he  gave  three  concerts,  which 
produced  much  applause  but  little  money,  and 
played  on  Silbermann's  two  best  organs  in  the 
Neukirche  and  St.  Thomas.  On  Nov.  3  he 
started  for  Mannheim,  although  it  was,  as  his 
father  said,  a  foolish  notion  to  go  there  when 
the  Court,  the  Webers,  and  his  best  friends  were 
all  absent  at  Munich,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do.  But  it  did  him  good  to  recall  the 
old  memories,  and,  as  he  said, '  I  love  Mannheim, 
and  Mannheim  loves  me. '  Besides,  he  had  some 
prospect  of  an  engagement  foran  opera.  Seyler's 
troupe  was  still  at  the  theatre  ;  they  were  indeed 
only  an  operetta-company,  but  there  was  some 
talk  of  founding  a  German  national  opera.  Here, 
too,  Mozart  saw  two  of  Benda's  melodramas, 
'  Medea '  and  '  Ariadne  auf  Nazos,'  and  was  so 
delighted  with  them  that  he  willingly  undertook 
von  Gemmingen's  *  Semiramis.'^  Yon  Dalberg, 
director  of  the  theatre,  also  had  his  eye  upon 
Mozart  for  his  opera  'Cora,'  although  he  was 
already  in  negotiation  with  Gluck  and  Schweitzer. 
However,  all  came  to  nothing ;  and  his  father, 
who  had  run  into  debt  on  his  account,  and  had, 
moreover,  great  hopes  of  seeing  him  well  placed 
in  Salzburg,  put  forth  his  authority  to  make  him 
return — *  You  will  start  immediately  on  receipt 
of  this.'  The  son  obeyed,  and  by  Dec.  25  was 
at  Munich ;  but  his  father,  anxious  lest  he 
should  be  detained  for  good,  and  fearing  the 
proximity  of  his  beloved,  did  not  let  him  rest 
there.  Cannabich  and  Raaff  were  indeed '  work- 
ing for  him  hand  and  foot,'  but  there  was  no 
need   for  anxiety  on  Aloysia's  account.     Her 

1  Tandncol  appean  to  h*T«  taken  thli  oompoaition  with  him  to 
London.  Burney  (we  Berrington'a  MimsManim.  SBO)  ipealu  of  It  ee 
a  masterpiece  of  inTontionaad  technique  (Pohl'i  JTecort  in  London. 
121). 

*  He  tooli  the  libretto  home  with  him  to  oompoee  'gratnitoiulj.' 
'  Yon  see.'  he  write*  to  hie  father.  '  how  atronf  vaj  liking  for  thie 
kind  of  compoeltion  la.'  Jahn  (i.  614)  has  not  been  able  to  dlMsorer 
whether  he  ever  composed  It,  or  whether  the  poem  wae  loet 


family  welcomed  him  warmly,  but  she  who  *  had 
wept  for  him '  seemed  now  scarcely  to  remember 
him,  and  was  even  displeased  that  he  had  altered 
the  fashion  of  his  clothes.  Yet  he  again  offered 
her  his  musical  homage,  composing  a  grand  aria 
(316)  suited  to  her  present  capabilities,  to  words 
taken,  with  a  trace  of  self-complacency,  from 
Gluck's  *  Alceste,'  and  with  an  obbligato  accom- 
paniment intended  for  Ramm  and  Bitter.  This 
air  was  his  farewell  to  Aloysia  Weber,  about 
whom  he  wrote  to  his  father  in  May  1781,  '  I 
did  love  her  truly,  and  feel  still  that  I  am  not 
indifferent  to  her ;  but  luckily  for  me  her  husband 
is  a  jealous  fool,  and  never  lets  her  go  anywhere, 
so  that  I  rarely  see  her.*' 

In  mourning  for  his  mother,  disappointed  in 
his  first  love,  and  with  all  his  hopos  falsified, 
Mozart  returned  in  the  middle  of  June  1779  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  warmth  with  which  he  was  received 
was  doubly  grateful.  A  good  many  of  his  old 
friends  were  still  there  to  rally  round  him,  but 
nothing  could  overcome  his  dislike  of  Salzburg. 
Even  the  duties  entailed  by  his  position  as 
Concert-meister  and  organist  to  the  Court  and 
Cathedral,^  were  fulfiUed  as  an  irksome  task. 
His  desire  to  write  for  the  stage  was  re-kindled 
by  the  presence  of  a  dramatic  company  under 
Bohm  and  Schikaneder  (1779-80).  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  intimacy  with  the  latter,  to 
whom  he  furnished  entr'actes  and  choruses  for 
Freiherr  von  Gebler's  Dramma  eroica  *  Thames, 
Konig  von  Egypten '  (845).  To  this  period  also 
belongs  a  German  opera,  libretto  by  Schachtner, 
to  which  Andr^  afterwards  gave  the  title  of 
'  Zaide '  (344) — performed  in  1866  at  Frankfort 

During  his  stay  at  Salzbui^  in  1779-80  he 
produced  the  following  works  :  two  masses  (317, 
*  Coronation  mass,'  and  337)  ;  a  Kyrie  (328)  ; 
two  vespers  (321,  339),  among  his  best  compoai- 
tions  ;  a  trio  for  three  voices  with  three  comi  di 
bassetto  (346)  ;  two  Lieder  (349,  861) ;  two 
canons  (347,  348)  ;  two  symphonies  (319, 338) ; 
movement  of  a  symphony*  (318);  duo  oon- 
oertante  for  violin  and  viola  (864)  ;  two  seren- 
ades (320,  361) ;  divertimento  for  string-quartet 
and  two  horns  (334)  ;  four  sonatas  for  PF.  (880- 
333)  ;  variations  for  PF.  and  violin  (359,  860)  ; 
sonatas  for  four  hands  (357,  358)  ;  variations 
for  PF.  (852-364) ;  a  concerto  for  two  PFs. 
(365) ;  and  the  last  organ  sonatas  (328,  329, 
336).  At  Munich  he  composed  :  Kyrie  of  an 
unfinished  mass  (341) ;  conoert-aria  for  Coun- 
tess Baumgarten  (369)  ;  and  quartet  for  oboe, 
violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  for  Ramm  (870). 

*  She  wae  enwed  as  pstma  donna  In  Vienna  in  1780.  andnanisd 
Joseph  Lanse,  the  cou  "     '       "  .   -  ^  — 

a  yoang  girl  al 
to  hare  done, 
tnae  friend.    She  did  not  lire  _ 

Interoonne  with  Moaart  wae  qi — .»,-■ .„^.    „.  «.— ^ — ^ 

for  her  in  Vienna  five  more  airs,  and  they  gaTemntoal  assiatanoiet 
each  others'  ooneerte.  Kellj  (JtmUftiMSfieM.  1.  26S)  admired  her  es  » 
-. .  *,-_  -__x  — ,-     g^  ^jj,^  ^^^  exceptionally  high. 


e,  the  court  actor.  She  acknowledged  afterwards  tbatas 
she  had  not  appreciated  Moiart  aa  highly  as  she  oiiot 
I.  bat  she  became  a  great  admirer  of  his  mnsle.  aod  a 

""    "'* happay  with  her  hnaband.  bat  th«r 

qnlie  vnoonstralned.    He  e 


singer  of  the  flret  rank. _  — ^^k"—.  v  "••-• 

«  HU  father  sucoeeded  in  getting  him  appointed  eaoceasor  to  Adl- 

gaeeer,  with  a  salary  of  400  florins  (about  /40). 
•  OenenUy  quoted  as  overture  oompoeed  for  Biaoehi's '  VUlaaill* 

rapita.' 
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Hii  next  employment  was  moet  oongeniaL 
ThitHigh  the  exertions  of  his  friends  at  Munich 
tk  grand  opera  for  the  Carnival  of  1781  was  put 
into  his  hands.  The  libretto  was  by  Abbate 
Ytfesco,  oonrt  chaplain  at  Salzburg,  who  con- 
folted  Ifozart  at  every  step,  as  he  began  the 
work  at  home.  He  went  to  Munich  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  at  the  very  first 
leheusals  the  music  was  highly  approved  by  the 
Ekctor  and  the  performers.  His  father  even 
wrote  to  him  from  Salzburg,  'The  universal 
abject  of  conversation  here  is  your  opera.'  The 
iitkbishop  being  in  Vienna  at  the  time,  his 
btber  and  sister  were  able  to  go  to  Munich  for 
the  first  performance  on  Jan.  29,  1781.  *  Ido- 
■eneo,  R^  di  Greta,'  opera  seria  (366,  baUet- 
mosic,  86  7),  was  enthusiastically  received,  and 
decided  once  for  all  Mozart's  position  as  a 
dnmatic  composer. 

While  in  the  full  ei^oyment  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  Csmivaly  into  which  he  plunged  as  soon 
ag  his  labours  were  over,  he  received  a  summons 
from  the  Archbishop  to  join  him  in  Vienna,  and 
lUrted  immediately. 

On  March  16,  1781,  after  a  journey  of  four 
days,  Mozart  arrived  *  all  by  himself  in  a  post- 
chaise  '  in  Vienna,  where  his  destiny  was  to  be 
ittompliBhed.     He  was  made  to  live  with  the 
irchbiBhop's  household,  and  dine  at  the  ser- 
nnts'  table — treatment  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  he  received  from  the  aristocracy  in  general. 
Th«  Countess  Thun,  '  the  most  charming  and 
tttrutive  woman  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,' 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and  so  did  vice-chancel- 
lor Count  Cobenzl,  and  others.     The  Archbishop 
liked  the  prestige  of  appearing  in  society  with 
Moart,  Ceccarelli,  and  Brunetti,  as  his  domes- 
tic Tirtaosi,  but  did  not  allow  Mozart  either  to 
pUy  alone  in  any  house  but  his  own,  or  to  give 
««moert     He  was  obliged,  however,  to  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  nobility,  and  allow  him 
to  ftppear  at  the  concert  of  the  Tonkiinstler- 
Sodetat     'I  am  so  happy,'  Mozart  exclaimed 
beforehand,  and  wrote  to  his  father  afterwards 
of  his  great   success.     At    the    Archbishop's 
piiute  concert,  too,  he  excited  the  greatest 
iDthnsiasm,  though  he  was  often  addressed  in 
th*t  Yery  house  as  *  Gassenbube '  (low  fellow  of 
the  Btreets).     In  vain  did  his  father  urge  him 
to  forbearance,  he  was  determined  not  to  remain 
in  ft  position  where  he  had  such  indignities  to 
ndnre.    The  opportunity  came  only  too  soon. 
The  Archbishop,  detested  by  the  nobility,  and 
"koTe  all  by  the   Emperor  Joseph,   did   not 
wceiye  an  invitation  to  Laxenburg,  the  summer 
nndenoe  of  the  court,  and  in  his  disgust  de- 
^^nnined  to  leave  Vienna.     The  household  was 
*o  rtirt  first,  but  Mozart,  *  the  villain,  the  low 
fellow,'  was  turned  out  of  the  house  before  the 
^cw.    He  took  lodgings  with  the  Webers, 
^0  were  living  in  the  Petersplatz  at  a  house 
JjOed  'zom  Auge  Gottes,'  reduced  in  number 
17  the  death  of  the  father  and  the  marriage  of 


Aloysia.  At  his  next  audience  he  was  greeted 
with  'Lump,'  *Lausbube,' and 'Fex'  (untranslat- 
able terms  of  abuse).  *  None  of  his  servants 
treated  him  so  badly, '  continued  the  Archbishop. 

*  Your  Grace  is  dissatisfied  with  me  then  ? '  said 
Mozart  *  What !  you  dare  to  use  threats  ? ' 
(usingall  the  time  the  contemptuous  *  £r ').  'Fex  t 
there  is  the  door  ;  I  will  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  such  a  vile  wretch '  (*  elenden  Buben  '). 

*  Nor  I  with  you,'  retorted  Mozart,  and  turned 
on  his  heel.  Not  having  received  an  answer  to 
his  application  for  his  discharge,  Mozart  drew 
up  a  fresh  memorial,  with  which  he  presented 
himself  in  the  ante-chamber  of  this  Prince  of 
the  Church  ;  but  as  if  to  culminate  all  the 
brutal  treatment  he  had  already  received.  Count 
Arco  the  high-steward,  addressed  him  as  *  Flegel ' 
(down),  '  Bursch '  (fellow),  etc.,  and  kicked  him 
out  of  the  room.  This  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
June.  Mozart  was  now  free,  though  he  had 
not  received  his  formal  dismissal;  'I  will  never 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  Salzburg,'  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  *I  hate  the  Archbishop 
almost  to  fury.'  It  was  summer,  the  nobility 
were  all  going  into  the  country,  and  there  was 
no  demand  for  either  concerts  or  lessons.  The 
Countess  Rumbeck  was  his  only  pupil.  Com- 
position was  of  course  his  resource,  and  while 
thus  employing  his  leisure,  he  fulfilled  his  long- 
cherished  desire  of  writing  an  opera  for  the 
National  Singspiel  (German  opera),  founded  by 
the  £mperor  in  1778.  The  ihnperor  interested 
himself  in  his  favour,  and  he  soon  received  a 
libretto  to  his  taste.  *  He  was  hurt,  however,  at 
finding  himself  passed  over  at  the  fStes  in 
honour  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  and  his  wife  ; 
even  his  *  Idomeneo '  had  to  give  way  to  two 
operas  of  Gluck's.  His  contest  with  Clementi, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  on  Dec.  24,^  afforded  him  some  slight 
compensation.  He  had  previously  (Nov.  16) 
played  at  the  house  of  Archduke  Maximilian, 
who  was  very  fond  of  him,  though  under  the 
circumstances  unable  to  do  anything  for  him. 
[It  was  almost  certainly  during  this  winter  that 
he  first  met  Haydn,  who  visited  the  Viennese 
Court  to  superintend  the  performance  of  the 
six  quartets  (op.  83),  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Paul.  From  this  meeting  dates  a  ten 
years'  friendship  which  ceased  oiUy  at  Mozart's 
death,  and  which  influenced  for  good  the  com- 
positions of  both  masters.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  greatest  works  of  both  were  written 
after  1781.  Haydn  learned  from  Mozart  a 
rounder  phrase,  a  richer  harmonisation,  and  a 
ftdler  command  of  the  orchestra ;  Mozart  learned 
from  Haydn  a  wider  range  of  structure,  and  a 
gravity  and  dignity  of  expression  which  are 
particularly  noticeable  in  his  later  symphonies.] 

1  Th«  date  In  Moiart'*  letUr-the  IHh,  In  Jahn  1.  eS7,  b  a  mla. 
print.  In  Nohl'i  ifflwirf trM/lm.  both  edlUona.  Dw.  98  shonld  be 
•ubrtitntcd  for  28,  u  maj  be  Men  from  the  letter  itself.  It  is  wdl 
known  that  the  theme  of  the  sonata  plajed  by  Clementi  {Oumm, 
wi.  l)on  this  ooeMlon  was  adopted  bj  M oiart  in  the  orertnrs  to  the 
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In  spite  of  unremitting  intrigues  his  *  Entfiili- 
rung  aus  dem  Serail '  (384),  libretto  by  Bretzner, 
was  produced  by  the  Emperor's  express  com- 
mand, with  great  success  on  July  16,  1782.^ 
Mozart  was  arranging  it  for  a  wind- band  when 
he  received  through  his  father  a  request  for  a 
serenade  to  be  composed  in  all  haste,  for  the 
HafTners  of  Salzburg.  This  is  the  well-known 
Symphony  in  D  (385),  at  which,  when  looking 
over  it  long  afterwards,  he  was  '  quite  surprised,' 
and  thought  *it  must  have  had  a  very  good 
effect.'  To  this  was  added  the  fine  Nachtmusik 
in  C  minor,  for  a  wind-band,  better  known  as  a 
string-quintet  (388). 

On  the  Grand  Duke's  second  visit  to  Vienna 
in  October,  he  attended  Mozart's  opera,  which 
was  still  attracting  *  swarms  of  people ' ;  the 
composer  conducted  in  person,  '  to  show  himself 
the  father  of  his  own  child.'  Prague  soon  pro- 
duced it  with  great  success ;  a  foretaste  of  the 
many  honours  Mozart  was  to  receive  in  that 
city. 

He  found  his  new  abode  with  the  Webers 
very  comfortable ;  but  the  world  soon  began 
to  inquire  whether  he  were  not  intending 
to  marry  one  of  the  daughters.  The  report 
reached  his  father,  who  admonished  him  seri- 
ously ;  but  Wolfgang  solemnly  declared  that  he 
was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  to 
prove  his  statement  took  another  lodging,  in 
the  *Graben.'  Here,  however,  the  want  of  the 
attentions  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
drove  him  to  a  new  step,  for  which  we  soon 
find  him  preparing  his  fathei;.  *  To  my  mind 
a  bachelor  lives  only  half  a  life,'  he  writes,  and 
hesitatingly  names  the  object  of  his  love.  *  But 
surely  not  a  Weber  ? '  *  Yes,  a  Weber,  Constanze, 
the  third  daughter. '  All  attempts  at  dissuasion 
were  vain ;  his  resolution  was  fixed,  and  on 
August  4,  scarcely  a  month  after  the  production 
of  his  opera,  he  led  Constanze  to  the  altar,  at 
Si  Stephen's.  Bringing  home  his  bride  was 
his  *  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Auge  Gottes '  as  he 
told  his  friends.  *  As  soon  as  we  were  married, 
my  wife  and  I  both  began  to  weep  ;  all  present, 
even  the  priest,  were  touched  at  seeing  us  so 
moved,  and  wept  too.' 

His  marriage  involved  Mozart  in  innumerable 
troubles.  With  many  good  qualities  his  wife 
was  a  thoroughly  bad  manager,  and  this  was 
the  worst  defect  possible,  since  Mozart  was 
naturally  careless  in  money  matters,  and  of 
course  his  life  as  a  busy  artist  was  an  unfavour- 
able one  for  economy.  They  began  housekeeping 
with  next  to  nothing,  and  their  resources  were 
uncertain  at  the  best.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
in  six  months  they  were  in  serious  difficulties  ; 
and  so  it  went  on  to  the  end.  His  friends,  the 
worthy  Puchberg  especially,  were  always  ready  | 

1  July  12.  in  Jahn.  1.  618.  is  wnng.  The  Empflror  U  rvported  to 
h»ve  nld. '  Too  fine  tor  oar  e«rt.  Ueber  Mozart,  and  much  too  many 
notee.'  moaninif  that  the  aeootnpanimeuta  overpowned  the  roloee. 
Monrt  anewored  franklj,  '  Bzactly  aa  in»ny  notee  ae  nrwlinrwrj. 
your  Majeaty.* 


to  come  to  his  assistance,  but  they  could  not 
prevent  his  often  being  put  to  embarraasuig 
and  humiliating  straits.  Without  even  a  pros- 
pect of  a  fixed  appointment  he  was  thrown 
back  upon  lessons  and  concerts.  Pupils  were 
scarce,  but  he  was  more  fortunate  as  a  virtuoso ; 
and  for  the  next  few  years  he  was  constantly 
employed  with  concerts,  his  own  and  those  of 
other  artists,  and  still  more  in  playing  at  the 
houses  of  the  nobility.  Lent  and  Advent  were 
the  regular  concert  seasons  in  Vienna.  The 
Emperor  was  frequently  present,  and  always 
had  a  loud  *  bravo  '  for  Mozart,  speaking  of  him 
too  at  his  own  table  '  in  the  highest  terms '  u 
'  un  talent  decide.'  This  makes  it  all  the  more 
difficult  to  exonerate  His  Majesty  from  the 
charge  of  yielding  to  the  efibrts  of  those  im- 
mediately about  him,  to  prevent  his  bestowing 
some  suitable  post  on  Mozart.  The  latter 
writes  on  this  subject  to  his  father,  '  Countess 
Thun,  Count  Zichy,  Baron  van  Swieten,  even 
Prince  Kaunitz,  are  all  much  vexed  at  the  little 
value  that  the  Emperor  puts  on  men  of  talent 
Kaunitz  said  lately,  when  talking  to  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  about  me,  that  men  of  thai 
stamp  only  came  into  the  world  once  in  a  hundred 
yearSf  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  driven  (nU 
of  Oermanyy  especially  when,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  they  were  already  in  the  capitaL* 
After  the  success  of  his  first  concert  in  Lent 
1782,  Mozart  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
Martin,  who  had  instituted  a  series  of  concerts 
held  in  the  winter  at  the  'Mehlgmbe,'*  and 
removed  in  May  to  the  Augarten,'  where 
Mozart  played  for  the  first  time  on  May  26. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  pianist  Richter,  who 
gave  subscription  concerts.  Among  the  artists 
at  whose  concerts  he  appeared,  were  the  singers 
Laschi,  Teyber,  and  Storace,  and  his  sister-in- 
law,  Mme.  Lange. 

His  own  subscription  concerts,  generally 
three  or  four,  were  held  in  the  theatre,  at  the 
Mehlgrube,  or  in  the  Trattnerhof,  and  being 
attended  by  the  cream  of  the  nobility,*  produced 
both  honour  and  profit.  The  programme  con- 
sisted chiefly,  sometimes  entirely,  of  his  own 
compositions — a  symphony,  two  PF.  concertos, 
an  orchestral  piece  with  an  instrument  concert- 
ante,  three  or  four  airs,  and  an  improvised 
fantasia.  The  latter,  in  which  he  showed 
incomparable  skill,  always  roused  a  perfect 
storm  of  applause.  For  each  concert  he  com- 
posed a  new  PF.  concerto,  the  greatest  number 

*  A  very  old  building,  with  rooma  in  whieh  b»lla  and  ooao«ta 
vera  held.  A  floor-warehouae  in  the  haaement  gare  ita  neme  to 
the  houee.    It  ia  now  the  Hotel  Manaeh. 

s  Bee  AuoARTBR,  Tol.  i.  p.  181a. 

4  In  the  llat  of  hia  aubecriben  for  1784  ve  find,  besidea  hla  ropltf 
patrona,  Coanten  Than,  Baroneaa  WaldatKdten.  Connt  Zleby.  ^ 
8wieten.  etc.  the  Dake  of  Wttrtemberg.  Prineee  UehtMiateia. 
Aaenpeiv.  Kannlti.  Uehnowaky.  Lobkovita,  Ffear.  Pkln.  *^ 
Sohwaraenberg :  the  dtattofulahed  familiea  of  Bkthyaay.  I>i«tri»' 
stein.  Srd5dy.  Eaterhaay,  HAmoh.  Herbetstain.  Kaglewici.  N<»tiB. 
Falfy.  SchaA^teoh,  SUhrwibeiv.  and  Waldatein;  the  Ba«>*"; 
8r*niah.  Sardinian.  Dutch,  and  I>aniah  ambuaadota ;  the  emtnMt 
ftnanciera  Friea.  Heniekatein.  Arenfeld,  Bieneonfeld,  Ploy*.  »°? 
WetaUr ;  goreniment  ofHeialB  of  poaitloa.  and  adentifle  men.  f^e 
aa  ladeneay.  Bedekovlch.  NeTery,  Braan,  Orainar,  Kmm,  Pofltaidorf, 
Bom,  Martini.  Sonneafeia,  etc 
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ud  the  best  belonging  to  this  time.  With  so 
much  on  his  hands  he  might  well  say,  when 
•xeodng  himself  to  his  sister  for  writing  so 
aldom,  '  Has  not  a  man  without  a  kreutzer  of 
fixed  income  enough  to  do  and  to  think  of  day 
and  night  in  a  place  like  this  ? '  A  list  he  sent 
to  his  &ther  of  the  concerts  for  1784  will  best 
ibow  the  request  he  was  in.  During  six  weeks 
(Feb.  26  to  April  3)  he  played  five  times  at 
FiiDoe  GaUitzin's,  nine  times  at  Count  John 
Sitffhazy's,  at  three  of  Eichter's  oonoerts,  and 
five  of  his  own. 

Tired  of  waiting  for  an  appointment,  which 
most  have  been  most  trying  to  one  of  his 
excitable  nature,  Mozart  seriously  thought  of 
gping  to  London  and  Paris,  and  began  to 
practise  himself  in  English  and  French.  He 
kid  even  written  to  Le  Gros  in  Paris  about 
engagements  for  the  Concerts  Spirituels,  and 
the  Concerts  des  Amateurs,  but  his  &ther, 
Iwrrified  at  the  idea  of  a  newly  married  man 
without  resources  thus  wandering  about  the 
world,  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  scheme, 
is  a  compensation  for  the  postponement  of  one 
desire,  he  was  able  to  fulfil  another,  that  of 
presenting  his  young  wife  to  his  father.  Start- 
ing after  her  recovery  from  her  first  confinement 
(Jnne  17)  they  reached  Salzburg  at  the  end  of 
Jnly  1788. 

Before  his  marriage  Mozart  had  made  a  vow 
that  if  ever  Constanze  became  his  wife,  he 
wonld  have  a  new  mass  of  his  own  composition 
performed  in  Salzburg.  The  work  was  nearly 
nady,  and  the  missing  numbers  having  been 
supplied  from  one  of  his  older  masses,  this  fine 
and  broadly  designed  composition  (427)  was 
g^Tcn  at  the  end  of  August  in  the  Peterskirche, 
Constanze  herself  singing  the  soprano.  Opera 
bnfib  having  been  reintroduced  in  Vienna  he 
began  a  new  opera,  'L'  Oca  del  Cairo'  (422), 
hot  after  some  progress  found  the  libretto  (by 
Vareaco)  so  wretched  that  he  let  it  drop.^  A 
•eoond  opera,  *Lo  Sposo  dpluso*  (480),  only 
reached  the  fifth  number,  partly  perhaps  because 
he  despaired  of  being  able  to  produce  it,  as 
Sarti  and  Paiaieilo  were  then  in  Vienna, 
absorbing  public  attention  with  the  triumph  of 
the  latter's  *I1  R6  Teodoro'  (1784).  In  the 
meantime  Mozart  rendered  a  service  of  love  to 
his  friend  Michael  Haydn,  who  was  incapacitated 
by  illness  from  completing  two  duets  for  violin 
ud  viola  for  the  Archbishop.  The  Archbishop 
characteristically  threatened  to  stop  his  Concert- 
meister's  salary,  but  Mozart  came  to  the  rescue, 
»nd  undertook  to  write  the  two  pieces  *with 
^miatakable  pleasure.'  His  friend  retained 
lus  salary,  and  the  Archbishop  received  the 
doets  (423,  424)  as  Haydn's.  Mozart  also  took 
to  active   interest   in  his    father's    pupils — 

,  '  'i*^  completed  Iqr  Aadri,  with  a  BoDdeaa,  qnartefeto  from 
J«  ^OM  deloBo,'  flnale  from  *  I*  Vlllan«]la  raplta.'  by  Monrt ; 
**^Vtcd  to  new  words  by  Victor  Wilder,  and  performed  in  rarUt, 
j^^  dM  Fftntidalee-Fulsleiuies.  Jvne  S,  18S7 ;  at  Vienna  in  the 
"ttkiitw.  ISOS ;  at  DnuT  Lane.  May  19. 1S70. 


Marchand  the  violinist  of  twelve  (then  playing 
in  Vienna),  his  sister  Margarethe,  then  fourteen, 
afterwards  Mme.  Danzi,  the  well-known  singer, 
and  a  child  of  nine,  the  daughter  of  Brochard 
the  celebrated  actor.  He  also  became  intimate 
with  Marie  Th^r^  Paradies,  the  blind  pianist, 
who  was  then  in  Salzburg,  and  for  whom  he 
afterwards  composed  a  concerto  (456).  The 
main  object  of  his  visit,  however,  was  not  fulfilled. 
It  was  only  after  long  opposition  that  his 
father  had  unwillingly  given  his  consent  to  his 
marriage,  but  Wolfgang  hoped  that  his  prejudice 
against  Constanze  would  disappear  on  acquaint- 
ance ;  neither  his  fiather  nor  his  sister,  however, 
took  to  her. 

Leaving  Salzbui^  on  the  80th  of  October,  and 
stopping  at  Lambach  for  Mozart  to  play  the 
organ  in  the  monastery,  they  found  Count  Thun 
on  the  look-out  for  them  at  Linz,  and  made  some 
stay  with  him,  being  treated  with  every  con- 
sideration. For  a  concert  which  Mozart  gave 
in  the  theatre,  he  composed  in  haste  a  new 
symphony  (425).* 

In  1785  the  father  returned  his  son's  visit, 
staying  with  him  in  the  Grosse  Schulerstrasse 
(now  No.  8)  from  Feb.  11  to  April  25.  He 
was  rejoiced  to  find  their  domestic  arrangements 
and  money  matters  for  the  time  being  in  good 
order.  He  found  a  grandson  too — 'little  Karl 
is  very  like  your  brother.'  Though  not  yet  on 
thoroughly  good  terms  with  his  son  or  his 
daughter-in-law,  he  derived  all  the  old  pleasure 
from  his  successes  as  an  artist,  and  listened 
with  delight  to  his  productions.  He  had  come 
just  at  the  right  time,  when  concerts  were 
succeeding  each  other  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
his  son  taking  part  in  aU  ;  and  at  the  first  he 
attended  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  happiness 
at  Wolfgang's  playing  and  compositions.  The 
day  after  his  arrival  Wolfgang  invited  his 
friend  Haydn  and  the  two  Barons  Todi  ;  and 
his  father  wrote  home  a  full  account  of  this 
memorable  evening ;  memorable  indeed  !  for 
setting  aside  other  considerations,  it  was  not 
often  that  two  men  of  such  remarkable  solidity 
of  character  as  Leopold  Mozart  and  Haydn 
could  be  found  together.  *  Three  new  quartets 
were  played,'  writes  the  happy  father,  *the 
three  (458,  464,  466)  he  has  added  to  those  we 
already  have  (387,  421,  428) ;  they  are  per- 
haps a  trifle  easier,  but  excellently  composed. 
Herr  Haydn  said  to  me,  I  declare  to  you  before 
God  as  a  man  of  honoury  that  your  son  is  the 
greatest  composer  that  I  know,  either  personally 
or  by  reptUation;  he  has  taste,  and  beyond  that 
the  most  cxmsfwmmale  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
composition/  In  return  for  this  avowal  Mozart 
dedicated  to  Haydn,  with  a  kudatory  preface, 
these  six  quartets,  'the  fruits  of  long  and 
arduous  toil.'  *  It  is  but  his  due,'  he  said, 
'  for  from  Haydn  I  first  learnt  how  to  competes 

•  Dedicated  to  Coont  Thvn.  Andr<  imaglBea  No.  444  to  hare 
bean  the  one  compoaed  for  thie  oeoaaton,  from  If onrt  baTlng  copied 
•ome  of  the  parte. 
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a  quartet. '  The  success  of  his  pupil  Marchand, 
and  the  great  progress  of  Aloysia  Lange,  both 
as  a  singer  and  actress,  also  afforded  pleasure  to 
Leopold  Mozart.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a 
man  of  his  way  of  thinking  should  have  joined 
the  Freemasons,  avowedly  through  his  son's 
influence.  This,  however,  was  their  last  meet- 
ing, for  soon  after  his  return  from  Vienna  his 
health  began  to  fail,  and  on  May  28,  1787,  he 
ended  a  life  which  had  been  wholly  consecrated 
to  his  children. 

Mozart  the  son  belonged  to  the  eighth  and 
oldest  Freemasons'  Lodge  ('  zur  gekronten  Hoff- 
nung')  in  Vienna.  His  interest  in  the  order 
was  great,  indeed  he  at  one  time  thought  of 
founding  a  society  of  his  own  to  be  called 
'  Die  Grotte,'  and  had  drawn  up  the  rules.  A 
letter  to  his  father,  during  his  illness,  in  which 
he  enlarges  upon  the  true  significance  of  death 
to  a  Mason,  is  a  proof  of  the  serious  light  in 
which  he  considered  his  obligations.  His 
connection  with  the  order  also  inspired  many 
of  his  compositions.  For  it  he  wrote — *  Gesel- 
lenlied '  (468)  ;  '  Maurerfreude '  (471),  a  short 
cantata,  at  the  performance  of  which  his  father 
was  present  shortly  before  his  death  ;  *  Maurer- 
ische  Trauermusik '  (477),  for  strings  and  wind ; 
'Lied,'  with  chorus,  and  a  chorus  in  three 
parts,  both  with  organ  (488,  484),  for  the 
ceremony  at  the  opening  of  the  *  Neugekronte 
Hoffnung '  (by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Joseph) 
in  1785  ;  and  a  short  cantata  for  tenor,  with 
closing  chorus  (623),  composed  Not.  15,  1791, 
the  last  of  his  recorded  works  which  he  con- 
ducted himself.  A  short  adagio  for  two  com! 
di  bassetto  and  bassoon  (410) ;  an  adagio  for 
two  clarinets  and  three  comi  di  bassetto  (411)  ; 
and  an  unfinished  cantata  (429)  were  probably 
intended  for  the  same. 

In  March  1785  Mozart  produced  at  the 
concert  of  the  Tonkiinstler  Societat,  a  cantata, 
*  Davidde  penitente '  (469),  the  materials  for 
which  he  drew  from  his  last  unfinished  mass 
(427),  writing  the  Italian  words  below  the 
Latin,  and  adding  two  new  airs.  There  was  an 
object  for  this  work  ;  his  name  was  down  at  the 
time  for  admittance  into  the  Society,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  statutes  he  was  rejected,  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  produce  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  baptism  ! 

After  a  long  delay  he  was  again  gratified  by 
an  opportunity  of  writing  for  the  stage.  An 
opera-buffa  had  been  organised  as  far  back  as 
April  1783,  and  the  £mperor  had  secured  an 
excellent  company  ^ ;  and  after  a  failure  the 
National-Singspiel  had  been  revived  in  October 
1785.  A  libretto,  *  Rudolf  von  Habsburg,' 
sent  to  Mozart  from  Mannheim  remained  unused, 
but  at  length  he  and  Salieri  were  requested  to 
supply  German  and  Italian  'pieces  de  circon- 
stance '  for  some  fetes  in  honour  of  distinguished 

1  Inolodlng  Kaney  StorsM,  her  brother  Stephen,  and  the  tener 
Xellj,  aU  EnglUh. 


visitors  at  Schonbrunn.  To  Mozart's  lot  fell 
'Der  Schauspieldirector '  (486),  a  disjointed 
comedy  by  Stephanie,  junior,  produced  at 
Schonbrunn,  Feb.  7,  1786,  and  afterwards  at 
the  Eamthnerthor  Theatre.  ^ 

In  the  next  month  a  gratifying  performaiioe 
of  *  Idomeneo '  took  place  at  the  palace  of  Prince 
Auersperg,  by  a  troupe  of  titled  and  efficient 
performers,  under  Mozart's  own  supervision.^ 
This  mark  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  tlie 
aristocracy  towards  him  bore  firnit,  attracting 
the  attention  of  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  the  well* 
known    dramatist.       His   proposal    to    adapt 
Beaumarchais's  '  Manage  de  Figaro '  for  Mozart 
received  the   Emperor's  consent, — ^reluctantly 
given  on  account  of  the  offensive  nature  of  the 
plot  in  the  original, — and  the  first  performance 
of  <  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro '  (492)  took  place  after 
violent  intrigues,  on  May  1,  1786.    l^e  theatre 
was  crowded,  and  the  audience  enthusiastic  ; 
several  numbers  were  repeated  twice,  and  the 
little  duet  three  times,  and  this  went  on  at 
succeeding  representations  till  the  Emperor  pro- 
hibited encores.^      Kelly,  who  took  the  parts 
of  Basilic  and  Don  Curzio,  writes  with  great 
spirit:    *  Never  was  anything  more  complete 
than  the  triumph  of  Mozart,  and  his  "  Nozze  di 
Figaro, "  to  which  numerous  overflowingaudiences 
bore  witness.      Even  at  the  first  full   band 
rehearsal,  all  present  were  roused  to  enthusiasm, 
and  when  Benucci  came  to  the   fine  passage 
"Oherubino,  alia  vittoria,  alia  gloria  militar," 
which  he  gave  with  stentorian  lungs,  the  effect 
was  electric,  for  the  whole  of  the  performers  on 
the  stage,   and  those  in  the  orchestra,   as  if 
actuated  by  one  feeling  of  delight,  vociferated 
** Bravo!  Bravo,  Maestro!  Viva,  viva,  grande 
Mozart ! "     Those  in  the  orchestra  I  thought 
would  never  have  ceased  applauding,  by  beating 
the  bows  of  their  violins  against  liie  music 
desks.'    And  Mozart  ?  '  I  never  shall  forget  his 
little  animated  countenance,  when  lighted  up 
with  the  glowing  rays  of  genius  ; — ^it  is  as  impos- 
sible to  describe  it,  as  it  would  be  to  paint 
sunbeams. '  ^ 

And  yet,  after  all  this  success,  nothing  was 
done  for  him.  Earning  a  living  by  giving 
lessons  and  playing  in  public  was  in  every 
respect  unsatisfactory.  *You  lucky  man,'  he 
said  to  young  Gyrowetz  as  he  was  starting  to 
Italy,  *and  I  am  still  obliged  to  give  lessons 
to  earn  a  trifle.'  Moreover,  he  soon  found  him- 
self eclipsed  on  the  stage  by  two  new  pieces, 
which  for  a  time  absorbed  the  public  entirely  ; 
these  were  Dittersdorf  s  Singspiel  *  Doctor  und 

*  Thli  Sinoplel  wae  given  eevenl  Mmea  with 
and  Mtreral  Interpolatlone.    A  later  attempt  hy 
Introduced  both  Jknut  end  Schfkaneder.  and 
unfortunate. 

*  He  oomiMaed  for  It  a  new  duet  tat  two  eoprani  {480),  and  a 
rondo  for  aonrano  with  violin  eolo  (490). 

«  Kellj  relatea  (RemimiUetnem.  L  98B|,  'When  the  ilngen  wen 
one  day  rehearsing,  the  Brnpeioi  laid. "  I  daresay  yon  areall  plessad 
that  I  have  desired  there  shall  be  no  more  encores. "  To  whidi  thqr 
aU  bowed  assent,  but  Kelly  said  boldly.  "  Do  not  belieTe  them,  Bix% 
they  all  like  to  be  encored,  at  leaet  I  am  sure  I  always  do." ' 

*  JUnUnUceno$».  L  S89,  958. 
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Apotheker '  (July  11),  and  Martin's  '  Cosa  rara ' 
(Sot.  17).  Again  he  resolved  to  go  to  £ng- 
itnd,  and  was  again  dissuaded  by  his  father. 
A  gleam  of  light  came,  however,  from  Prague, 
whither  he  was  invited  to  see  for  himself  the 
immense  success  of  his  *  Figaro/  produced  there 
fiist  alter  Vienna,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the 
'Entfdhnmg.'  CSount  Johann  Jos.  Thun,  one 
of  the  greatest  amateurs  in  Prague,  placed  his 
hoQse  at  Mozart's  disposal,  and  he  joyfully 
accepted  the  invitation.  His  first  letter  states  ^ 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  Prague,  'the 
one  SDbject  of  conversation  here  is — Figaro ; 
nothing  is  played,  sung,  or  whistled  but — 
Figaro ;  nobody  goes  to  any  opera  but — Figaro  ; 
ererlastingly  Figaro  ! '  He  was  literally  over- 
whelmed with  attentions,  and  felt  himself  at 
the  summit  of  bliss  ;  at  the  opera,  given  quite 
to  his  satis&ction,  he  received  a  perfect  ovation. 
Furthermore  two  concerts  were  brilliantly  suc- 
oessfol ;  at  the  first,  his  new  symphony  (504) 
having  been  loudly  applauded,  he  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  and  improvised  for  full  half  an  hour, 
roosing  the  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  Again,  and  yet  once  again  he  had 
toiesome,  till,  obeying  the  general  acclamation, 
he  finished  by  extemporising  variations  on  *  Non 
piji  andrai,'  which  completed  his  triumph. 
The  receipts  also  were  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
Having  made  the  remark  that  he  should  like 
to  compose  an  opera  for  so  intelligent  and 
appreciative  a  public,  the  impresario  Bondini 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  concluded  a  contract 
with  him  for  an  opera  for  the  ensuing  season, 
for  which  he  was  to  receive  the  usual  fee  of  100 
ducats,  and  the  librettist  50.  The  distractions 
of  lociety  in  Prague  took  up  all  his  time,  and 
his  only  compositions  while  there  were  nine 
oontredanses  for  orchestra  (510)  written  for 
Connt  Pachta,  who  locked  him  in  for  an  hour 
before  dinner  for  the  purpose,  and  six  Teutsche 
for  full  orchestra  (509). 

On  his  return  to  Vienna  after  this  magnificent 
noeption,  he  felt  his  position  more  galling  than 
«ver ;  and  his  desire  to  visit  England  was  re- 
kindled by  the  departure  of  his  Mends  Nancy 
Storaoe,  and  her  brother,  Kelly,  with  his  own 
popil  Attwood.  They  promised  to  endeavour 
to  secure  him  some  position  there,  so  that  he 
voold  be  able  to  go  without  undue  risk. 

The  libretto  of  'Figaro'  having  proved  so 
tttisfactory,  he  applied  again  to  Da  Ponte,  and 
this  time  their  choice  fell  upon  *  Don  Giovanni. ' 
In  September  1787  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Pngne,  and  took  lodgings  '  Bei  den  drei  Lowen ' 
l!(o.  420  in  the  Kohlmarkt  But  his  favourite 
ivort  was  the  vineyard  of  his  friend  Duschek 
»t  Koechirz  near  the  city,  where  are  still  shown 
^  room,  and  the  stone  table  at  which  he  used 
to  sit  working  at  his  score,  often  in  the  midst 
of  conversation  or  skittle-playing.'     Before  the 

\  Ji  Itto  Mend  Gottfried  Ton  Jaequin,  Jan.  15. 1787. 

*  TVVUU  k  now  eallcd  'BttinnikA.'    A  btut  of  Monxt.  bjr 


production  of  his  new  opera,  Mozart  conducted 
a  festival  performance  of  'Figaro'  on  Oct.  14, 
in  honour  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresia, 
bride  of  Prince  Anton  of  Saxony.  He  was  very 
anxious  about  the  success  of  his  opera,  although, 
as  he  assured  Eucharz  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra,  he  had  spared  neither  pains  nor  labour 
in  order  to  produce  something  really  good  for 
Prague.  On  the  evening  before  the  representa- 
tion the  overture  was  still  wanting,  and  he 
worked  at  it  far  into  the  night,  while  his  wife 
kept  him  supplied  with  punch,  and  told  him 
fairy  stories  to  keep  him  awake.  Sleep,  however, 
overcame  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  rest  for  a 
few  hours,  but  at  seven  in  the  morning  the 
copyist  received  the  score,  and  it  was  played  at 
sight  in  the  evening.  This  first  performance  of 
*  Don  Giovanni '  (627)  took  place  on  Oct.  29, 
1787.^  On  Mozart's  appearance  in  the  orchestra 
he  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause,  and 
a  triple  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  opera 
was  accompanied  from  beginning  to  end  with 
rapturous  marks  of  approval.  He  had  of  course 
no  time  for  other  compositions,  but  his  friend 
Mme.  Duschek  locked  him  into  her  summer- 
house  to  ensure  his  writing  an  aria  he  had 
promised  her.  He  revenged  himself  by  making 
it  difficult,  and  would  only  give  it  her  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  sing  it  at  sight.  It  ia 
one  of  his  finest  airs  (528). 

About  the  time  of  his  return  to  Vienna  Gluck 
died  (Nov.  15,  1787),  and  Mozart  had  reason 
to  hope  that  some  suitable  position  would  now 
be  open  to  him.  But  the  £mperor  was  in 
no  hurry.  By  way,  however,  of  recognising  his 
recent  triumph  at  I^gue,  and  in  order  to  retain 
him  in  Vienna  (his  hankering  after  England 
being  well  known)  he  appointed  him  Kammer- 
compositor  with  a  salary  of  800  gulden  ^  (about 
£80).  Mozart  looked  upon  this  appointment  as 
a  mere  beggar's  dole,  and  when,  according  to 
custom,  he  had  to  send  in  a  sealed  letter  stating 
his  income,  he  wrote  bitterly  *Too  much  for 
what  I  produce  * ;  too  little  for  what  I  could 
produce.'  *Don  Giovanni'  was  not  given  in 
Vienna  till  May  7,  1788,  and  then  did  not 
please.^  Mozart  added  a  new  air  for  Donna 
Elvira,  No.  25  (K.  527),  an  air  for  Masetto, 
No.  26,  a  short  air  for  Don  Ottavio,  No.  27, 
and  a  duet  for  Zerlina  and  Leporello,  No.  28. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  his  last  opera,  Mo- 
zart's pecuniary  condition  continued  desperate. 
This  is  shown  convincingly  by  a  letter  (June  27) 
to  his  friend  Puchberg,  in  which  the  poor  fellow 


on  a  aUgbt  emlnonee  In  tb*  groonda,  and 
■olemnly  TuiTeU«d  on  June  8.  1S7B,  bj  tlio  Uien  poaaeasor,  Herr 
Lambert  Popelka,  who  died  Jane  9, 1879.  A  hitherto  unpabllahed 
letter  of  Moaart'a.  dated  Pnfue,  Oct.  15, 1787,  waa  printed  at  the 
aametime. 

>  [The  text  of  the  playblU  for  an  early  peifonaance  ia  giren  in 
£•  MimMtm  for  May  21. 190(k] 

«  Hla  father  did  not  Uve  to  Me  thia  partial  reallaatlon  of  hiahopea; 
hehaddied,aaali«ady8Uted.onlIay28. 

*  Via.  the  dancea  for  the  Imperial  Bcdoaian-baUa,  which  it  waa 
hia  doty  to  rapply. 

«  According  to  Da  Ponte  the  Emperor  aaid,  'The  open  la  divine, 
finer  perhapajhan  "  Figaro,"  but  it  ia  not  the  meat  for  my  Vleuneae.' 
" "^         .-  .....        ..         ..  -  give 


1  time  to  diew  it.' 
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begs  piteoasly  for  a  loan,  and  speaks  of  'gloomy 
thoughts  which  he  must  repel  with  all  his 
might'  And  yet  at  the  yery  height  of  his 
distress  he  manifests  extraordinary  power.  Be- 
sides other  compositions,  he  wrote  within  six 
weeks  (June  26  to  Aug.  10)  his  three  last  and 
finest  symphonies,  in  Eb,  G  minor,  andC  (Jupiter) 
(543,  560,  551).  But  other  very  congenial  work 
awaited  him.  From  the  beginning  of  his  life 
in  Vienna  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Tan 
Swieten,  director  of  the  Hofbibliothek,  who 
was  a  great  amateur  of  classical  music,  and  who 
with  a  small  band  of  friends  devoted  eveiy 
Sunday  morning  to  studying  the  works  of  the 
old  masters.  He  himself  sang  the  treble,^ 
Mozart  (who  sat  at  the  piano)  the  alto,  and 
Starzer  and  Teyber  tenor  and  bass.  It  was  for 
these  practices  that  Mozart  sent  for  his  MS. 
book  of  pieces  by  Michael  Haydn  and  £berlin, 
and  afterwards  for  the  fugues  of  Bach  and 
HandeL  They  also  served  as  an  incentive  to 
him  to  compose  pianoforte  pieces  of  a  solid 
description ;  seveial  remained  fragments,  but 
among  those  completed  are — Prelude  and  Fugue, 
o  3,  in  C  (394);  Fugue  in  G  minor  (401); 
Olaviersuite  in  the  style  of  Bach  and  Handel 

is 99)  ;  an  arrangement  of  the  fugue  in  C  minor 
originally  for  two  FFs.)  for  string-quartet, 
with  a  short  adagio  (546).  He  also  arranged 
five  fugues  from  Bach's '  Wohltempenrtes  Clavier ' 
for  string-quartet  (405). 

By  1788,  however,  van  Swieten's  practices 
had  assumed  larger  proportions.  At  his  instiga- 
tion a  number  of  gentlemen  united  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  performances  of  oratorios 
with  chorus  and  orchestra.  The  fine  large  hall 
of  the  Hofbibliothek  served  as  their  concert- 
room,  Mozart  conducted,  and  young  Weigl  took 
the  pianoforte.  It  was  for  these  performances 
that  he  added  wind- parts  to  Handel's  '  Acis  and 
Galatea'" (Nov.  1788),  'Messiah '(March  1789), 
*Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  and  'Alexander's 
Feast' (July  1790).8 

Such  work  as  this,  however,  did  nothing  to 
improve  his  pecuniary  condition ;  and  in  the 
hope  that  the  journey  might  bring  to  light 
some  means  of  extricating  himself,  he  gratefully 
accepted  an  invitation  from  his  pupil  and  patron 
Prince  Karl  lachnowsky,  to  accompany  him  to 
Berlin. 

Leaving  Vienna  on  April  8,  1789,  their  first 
halting-place  worth  noting  was  Dresden,  where 
Mozart  played  at  court,  exciting  great  admira- 
tion and  receiving  100  ducats.  He  was  well 
received  also  in  private  circles,  and  the  general 
interest  was  increased  by  a  competition  with 
J.  W.  Hassler  of  Erfurt,  then  distinguished  as 
pianist  and  organist.  ^    Without  considering  him 

1  '  DLskAnt.'    Honrt't  lettar,  March  18,  IfSS. 

*  Alio  performed  at  Mocart'i  benefit -oonoart  in  the  Jahn'aohe 
ConoertMial  In  the  nune  month. 

I  A«  to  the  pabllo  ndoption  of  theee  additional  aooompanlmenta 
in  England,  see  MiuUsal  TtmM.  18S0,  p.  la 

*  HMoIer  plared  a  ooneerto  of  Moeart'i  at  his  conoert  In  London, 
Hay  90. 1798.    Bee  PoU'e  Ha^dn  in  London,  p.  90a 


a  formidable  opponent,  Mozart  acknowledged 
his  talent  Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  poet  Komer,  and  his  sister-in-law  Dora 
Stock,  who  drew  a  charming  portrait  of  Mozart 
with  a  silver  pencil  (see  p.  312).  He  produced  a 
still  greater  effect  in  Leipzig,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Rochlitz,  who  has  preserved  in- 
numerable interesting  traits  both  of  the  man  and 
the  artist.  On  April  22  he  played  the  organ  in 
the  St.  Thomas  Church,  Doles  the  Cantor  and 
Gomer  the  organist  pulling  out  the  stops  for  him. 
All  present  were  enchanted,  especially  Doles, 
who  could  almost  have  believed  in  the  restora- 
tion to  life  of  his  teacher,  the  great  Bach  himself, 
In  return  he  made  the  choir  of  the  Thomas- 
school  sing  Bach's  8-part  motet  'Singet  dem 
Herm,'  at  which  Mozart  exclaimed  with  delight, 
*  Here  is  something  from  which  one  may  still 
learn,'  and  having  secured  the  parts  of  the  other 
motets  (no  score  being  at  hand),  he  spread  them 
out  before  him,  and  became  absorbed  in  study. 

On  their  arrival  in  Berlin  the  travellers  went 
straight  to  Potsdam,  and  Prince  Lichnowsky 
presented  Mozart  to  the  Ring,  who  had  been 
anxiously  expecting  him.  Frederick  William  IL 
was  musical,  played  the  violoncello  well  (he 
was  a  pupil  of  the  elder  Duport),  and  had  a 
well -selected  orchestra.  The  opera  was  con- 
ducted by  Reichardt,  and  the  concerts  by  Dnport. 
The  King's  favourable  anticipations  were  fully 
realised  in  Mozart,  but  Reichardt  and  Duport 
were  set  against  him  by  his  candidly  replying 
to  the  King's  question,  what  he  thought  of  the 
band,  'it  contains  great  virtuosi,  but  if  the 
gentlemen  would  play  together,  they  would 
make  a  better  effect.'  The  King  apparently 
laid  this  remark  to  heart,  for  he  offered  Mozart 
the  post  of  Capellmeister,  with  a  salary  of  8000 
thalers  (about  £600).  After  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, he  replied  with  emotion,  'How  could  I 
abandon  my  good  Emperor ! ' 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  having  been 
made  for  a  concert,  Mozart  went  again  to  Leipzig. 
The  programme  consisted  entirely  of  his  own 
unpublished  compositions,  and  at  the  close  he 
improvised  by  general  request ;  but  the  audience 
wasa  scanty  one.  For  Engel,  the  Court-organist, 
he  composed  a  charming  little  Gigue  for  piano- 
forte (5 7 4).  Returning  to  Berlin  on  May  1 9,  he 
rushed  to  the  theatre,  where  his  *  Entfuhrung ' 
was  being  performed,  and  taking  a  seat  near  the 
orchestra,  made  observations  in  a  half-audible 
tone ;  the  second  violins,  however,  playing  D 
sharp  instead  of  D,  he  called  out,  'Confound 
it,  do  take  D ! '  and  was  recognised  immediately. 
He  was  much  pleased  to  meet  his  pupil  Hummel, 
who  only  became  aware  while  playing  of  his 
master's  presence  at  his  concert.  This  time 
Mozart  played  before  the  Queen,  but  gave  no 
public  performance.  The  King  sent  him  lOO 
Friedrichs  d'or,  and  asked  him  to  compose  some 
quartets  for  him.  As  to  the  pecuniary  resolts 
of  the  tour,  Mozart  wrote  laconically  to  his 
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life,  '  On  my  Tetom  you  must  be  glad  to  have 
me,  and  not  think  about  money. '  He  started 
ttD  his  homeward  journey  on  May  28,  and 
pnsing  through  Dresden  and  Prague,  reached 
Yienna  on  June  4,  1789.  He  set  to  work 
immediately  on  the  first  quartet  (575)  for  the 
King  of  Pruasia,  and  received  a  kind  letter  of 
thanks,  with  a  gold  snuff-box  and  a  second 
100  Friedrichs  d'or.  The  two  others  (589,  590) 
followed  in  May  and  June,  1790. 

His  position  still  continued  a  most  melancholy 
one,  his  wife's  constant  illnesses  adding  to  his 
expenses.  Again  he  applies  to  his  friend  and 
brother  freemason  '  for  immediate  assistance.  I 
am  still  moat  unfortunate  I  Always  hovering 
between  hope  and  anxiety  I '  In  this  state  of 
things  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him 
by  his  friends,  and  informing  the  Emperor  of 
the  offer  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  tendered  his 
nsignation.  Surprised  ahd  disconcerted,  the 
Smperor  exclaimed,  'What,  Mozart,  are  you 
going  to  leave  me?'  and  he  answered  with 
emotion,  'Your  Majesty,  I  throw  myself  upon 
your  kindness — I  remain  1 '  This  circumstance, 
•ad  the  success  of  '  Figaro,'^  revived  after  a  long 
pause,  probably  induced  the  Emperor  to  order  a 
new  opera,  for  which  Da  Ponte  again  furnished 
the  libretto  (said  to  have  been  founded  on  recent 
occuirences  in  Vienna).  This  was  the  opera 
ba&  <Cod  fan  tutte'  (588),  produced  Jan.  26, 
1790,  but  soon  interrupted  by  the  Emperor's 
serious  illness,  terminating  in  death  on  Feb. 
20.  Musicians  had  little  to  expect  from  his 
BQoceasor,  Leopold  II.,  and  there  was  no  break 
in  the  clouds  which  overshadowed  poor  Mozart 
The  rough  draft  is  still  preserved  of  an  applica- 
tion for  the  post  of  second  Capellmeister,  but  he 
did  not  obtain  it.  The  magistrate  did  indeed 
grant  (May  9,  1791)  his  request  to  be  appointed 
■asistant,  'without  pay  for  the  present,'  to  the 
cathedral  Capellmeister,  which  gave  him  the 
Tight  to  succeed  to  this  lucrative  post  on  the 
death  of  Hoffmann  the  Capellmeister,  but 
Hoffmann  outlived  him. 

The  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  at 
Frankfurt  on  Oct.  9,  was  the  occasion  of  his  last 
artistic  tour.  Having  pawned  his  plate  to  pro- 
care  funds,  he  started  on  Sept.  26,  and  after  a 
journey  of  six  days  arrived  in  the  ancient  Reich- 
«tadt.  He  gave  a  concert  on  Oct.  14,  in  the 
Stadttheatre,  the  programme  consisting  entirely 
of  his  own  compositions.  During  a  short  stay 
inade  in  Mayence,  Tischbein  took  a  life-size  half- 
length  portrait  [but  see  below,  p.  812],  On  the 
return  journey  he  visited  Mannheim  and  Munich, 
vhere,  at  the  Elector's  request,  he  played  at  a 
court  concert  given  in  honour  of  the  King  of 
^Aples.  He  had  ^ot  been  invited  to  pfay  before 
tlw  latter  in  Vienna,  and  he  wrote  to  his  wife 
*ith  some  bitterness,  *  It  sounds  well  for  the 
court  of  Vienna,  that  membersof  their  own  family 
ihonld  hear  me  for  the  first  time  at  a  foreign 

*  XMut  oompoMd  a  1M»  ftir  (^7)  for  MUa.  Fi 


court ! '  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Vienna,  Mozart 
had  to  take  leave  of  his  best  friend,  for  Salomon, 
the  impresario,  had  come  in  person  to  carry 
Haydn  off  to  London.'  With  a  heavy  heart  he 
said  good-bye  to  the  only  artist  who  understood 
him  thoroughly,  and  honestly  wished  to  see  him 
prosper.     They  were  never  to  meet  again. 

His  affairs  were  now  worse  than  ever  ;  the 
Berlin  journey  had  produced  nothing,  and  a 
speculation  on  which  he  had  set  lus  hopes  failed. 
And  yet  he  went  on  working  his  hardest.  A 
series  of  his  best  and  most  varied  compositions, 
including  the  beautiful  motet  ^Ave  Verum' 
(618) — written  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  after- 
wards Beethoven's  favourite  resort — ^were  but 
the  forerunners  of  the  'Kequiem'  and  the 
*  Zauberflbte. '  His  last  appearance  as  a  virtuoso 
(he  had  not  played  the  piano  in  public  since 
1788)  was  in  all  probability  at  a  concert  given 
by  Bahr,  the  clarinet-player,  on  March  4,  1791. 
Perhaps  he  played  his  last  Concerto  in  Bb  (595) 
composed  in  January.  In  this  very  month  of 
March,  Schikaneder,  the  Salzburg  acquaintance 
of  1780,  and  now  manager  of  the  little  theatre, 
scarcely  more  than  a  booth,  in  the  grounds  of 
Prince  Starhemberg's  house  in  the  suburb  of 
Wieden,  began  to  urge  Mozart  to  compose  a 
magic  opera  to  a  libretto  he  had  in  hand,  which 
he  hoped  would  extricate  him  from  his  embarrass- 
ments. Ever  ready  to  help  anybody,  Mozart 
agreed,  and  set  to  work  on  the  score,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  written  in  a  little  pavilion  ' 
near  the  theatre,  and  in  a  summer-house  in  the 
little  village  of  Joscfsdorf,  on  the  Kahlenberg, 
close  to  Vienna.  To  keep  him  in  good  humour, 
Schikaneder  provided  him  with  wine,  and  amus- 
ing society, — his  enjoyment  of  which  good 
things,  grossly  exaggerated,  has  tended  more 
than  anything  to  throw  discredit  upon  his 
character. 

In  July,  while  hard  at  work,  he  received  a 
visit  from  a  stranger,  who,  enjoining  secrecy, 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  Requiem  for  an 
unknown  individual.*  The  price  (60,  or  accord- 
ing to  some,  100  ducats)  was  fixed,  and  Mozart 
set  to  work  with  the  more  ardour  for  having 
composed  no  church  music  since  the  mass  of 
1783.  Again  he  was  inteiTupted  by  an  urgent 
invitation  from  the  Estates  of  Bohemia^  to  com- 
pose an  opera  for  the  approaching  coronation 
of  Leopold  II.  at  Prague.  Mozart  wss  on  the 
point  of  stepping  into  the  travelling  carriage 
when  the  mysterious  messenger  suddenly  stood 
before  him,  afid  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
requiem.  Touched  and  distressed  by  the  ques- 
tion, Mozart  assured  the  man  that  he  would  do 
his  best  on  his  return  ;  and  so  saying  departed 
with  his  pupil  Siissmayer.     He  worked  hard  at 

*  H«  mad*  nrellinliMrr  oflisn  of  a  similar  kind  to  If  osait. 

*  Now  on  th«  Capuelncrberg  in  Salrburg.  a  gift  from  the  pre— nt 
Prluee  Btarh«mb«rg. 

4  Proved  after  hla  death  to  have  been  Connt  Walaegg,  an  amateur 
anxloTU  to  be  thought  a  great  oompoaar,  who  r«all7 
Beqnlem  performed  under  hia  own  name.    The  i 
steward  Leatgebi 
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the  opera  during  the  journey,  Siissmayer  filling 
in  the  recitativo  seoco.  The  coronation  took 
place  on  Sept.  6,  and  'La  Olemenza  di  Tito' 
(621)  was  performed  the  same  evening  in  the 
National  theatre,  in  presence  of  their  Majesties 
and  a  select  audience,  who  were  too  much 
absorbed  by  the  occurrences  of  the  day  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  Em- 
press is  said  to  have  made  very  disparaging 
remarks  on  the  *  porcheria '  of  German  music. 
Mozart,  who  was  not  well  when  he  came  to 
Prague,  suffered  severely  from  the  strain,  but  he 
spent  a  few  pleasant  hours  with  his  friends,  and 
parted  from  them  with  tears. 

Disappointed  and  suffering  he  reached  home 
in  the  middle  of  September,  and  at  once  set  to 
work  with  energy  at  Schikaneder's  opera.  The 
overture  and  introductory  march  to  the  second 
act  were  finished  Sept.  28,  and  two  days  later, 
on  the  30th,  the  *  Zauberflote '  (620)  was  given 
for  the  first  time.  Mozart  conducted  at  the 
piano,  Siissmayer  turned  over  for  him,  and 
Henneberg,  who  had  conducted  the  rehearsals, 
played  the  bells.  It  was  coldly  received  at 
the  outset,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
Mozart,  looking  pale  and  agitated,  went  on 
the  stage  to  Schikaneder,  who  endeavoured  to 
comfort  him.^  The  audience  recovered  from 
their  coldness  so  far  as  to  call  for  Mozart  at 
the  close,  but  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
to  appear  before  the  curtain.  The  interest  in 
the  opera  increased  with  each  representation, 
and  soon  the  'Zauberflote'  was  as  great  a  'draw' 
as  Schikaneder  could  desire. 

Mozart  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  Requiem,  but  his  late  exer- 
tions and  excitement  had  proved  too  much  for 
him,  sorely  tried  as  he  was  in  other  respects. 
Fainting  tits  came  on,  and  he  fell  into  a  state 
of  deep  depression.^  His  wife  tried  in  vain  to 
raise  his  spirits.  During  a  drive  in  the  Prater, 
he  suddenly  began  to  talk  of  death,  and  said 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  was  writing  the 
Requiem  for  himself.  *  I  feel  certain,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  I  shall  not  be  here  long ;  some 
one  has  poisoned  me,  I  am  convinced.  I  cannot 
shake  off  the  idea.'^  By  the  advice  of  his 
physicians,  his  terrified  wife  took  the  score 
away  from  him,  and  he  rallied  sufficiently  to 
compose  on  Nov.  15  a  cantata  (623)  for  his 
Lodge  to  words  by  Schikaneder.  He  even 
conducted  the  performance  himself;   but  the 

1  aLJi4V[il;.  in  hli  A.iit4jbLi>.;r, .,.;,,.  L'  Lr.  „ow  he  bad  a  plaoe  in  ths 
QfqhfvVFn  &t^  ih<B  ar»L  perfLrrtitiiiiUbti.  AhtJ  wum  enchantiBd  with  the 
owtuiv  ibJit  hv  oTPpl  up  til  thn  f^iDilucNr't  ch*tr,  seised  Moaurt'i 
hatuJ!  ah'I  W*Mtd  it.  HoEaLn,  [mttltif  ^liiut  hla  right  hand,  looked 
hJitdljr  At  him,  mvd  rtruked  bi»  chc«1(- 

^  A  ^lii*  i^mhn,  il  93^1  to  Kii&itt  otfckuown  person  (TDa  Ponte) 
■tnlkliiiifl;  confirdiJl  tHiU, 

?  It  I*  FL>vE>Ti>.<',it  tJi^t  j^Uinri  •^-nm  vvTir  much  SQipected,  bnt  he 
tndiiii  <  HI*  own  worda  (reported 

h;  N    '  ...  not  dlapleaaed  at  Motart'a 

dwit^i .  J..  -;.  1-i.^i.uu.  ii,  ^ii^'  Lv  ^v^L  t'^  ^sv^t  a  genlua,  bat  hit  death 
ia  a  good  thing  for  oa.    If  he  bad  liTed  longer  not  a  aoul  would  hare 

Sren  QB  a  bit  of  bread  for  o«r  oompoaitlona.'  The  anawer  giren  to 
le  aoensation  by  Salleri'a  friend.  Capellmeiater  Bchwanenborg,  wae, 
to  aaj  the  least  of  it,  remarkable  :•— '  Paaxi  I  non  ha  fatto  nlente  per 
meritarnntalonoret'  (Geese  I  what  has  he  done  to  dceerre  so  great 
aa  honour t) 


improvement  was  of  short  duration,  and  he 
took  to  his  bed.  Now,  when  it  was  too  late, 
favourable  prospects  opened  before  him.  Ho 
was  informed  that  some  of  the  nobility  of 
Hungary  had  clubbed  together  to  guarantee 
him  a  yearly  sum,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
subscription  was  got  up  in  Amsterdam,  for 
which  he  was  to  furnish  compositions  to  become 
the  property  of  the  subscribers.  When  the 
hour  for  the  theatre  arrived,  he  would  follow 
in  imagination  the  performance  of  the  '  Zauber- 
flote,' and  the  Requiem  continued  to  occupy 
his  mind.  On  Dec  4  he  had  the  score  brought 
to  him  in  bed,  and  tried  a  passage,  singing  the 
alto  himself,  while  his  brother-in-law  Hofer  took 
the  tenor,  and  Schack  and  Gerl  from  the  theatre 
the  soprano  and  bass.  When  they  got  to  the 
first  few  bars  of  the  Lacrimosa,  it  suddenly  came 
home  to  him  that  he  should  never  finish  it, 
and  he  burst  out  crying,  and  put  away  the 
score.  In  the  evening  Siissmayer  came  in,  and 
he  gave  him  some  directions  about  the  Requiem, 
with  which  his  thoughts  seemed  constantly 
occupied,  for  even  while  dozing  he  puffed  out 
his  cheeks  as  if  trying  to  imitate  the  drums. 
Towards  midnight  he  suddenly  sat  up  with  his 
eyes  fixed  ;  then  he  turned  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  appeared  to  fall  asleep.  By  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Dec.  5,  1791,  his  spirit  had 
fled.  He  died  of  malignant  typhus  fever.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  his 
body  was  removed  from  the  house  of  mourning 
to  St.  Stephen's  ^  ;  the  service  was  held  in  the 
open  air,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  poorest 
class  of  funeral,  and  van  Swieten,  Siissmayer, 
Salieri,  Roser,  and  Orsler,  stood  round  the  bier.^ 
They  followed  as  far  as  the  city  gates,  and  then 
turned  back,  as  a  violent  storm  was  raging, 
and  the  hearse  went  its  way,  unaccompanied, 
to  the  churchyard  of  St.  Marx.  Thus,  with- 
out a  note  of  music,  forsaken  by  all  he  held 
dear,  the  remains  of  this  prince  of  harmony 
were  committed  to  the  earUi, — not  even  in  a 
grave  of  his  own,  but  in  the  common  paupers' 
grave  ( AUgemeine  Grube  ^).  The  Lodge  to  which 
he  belonged  held  in  his  honour  a  ceremonial 
worthy  of  the  deceased  ;  the  Wiener  Zeilwng 
announced  *  the  irreparable  loss '  in  a  few  elo- 
quent lines,  and  afterwards  inserted  the  follow- 
ing epitaph : — 

MOZARDI 
TVMOLO  INSCRIBENDVM 

Qui  iacet  hie,  Chordis  Infitni  Ml racuU  Mundi 

Auxit  et  Orpheum  Vir  superavit,  Abi ! 

£t  Animae  eiua  bene  precare. 

«  Raahenstelngaaee,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Galranl'sdie  0^ 
bKude.  in  the  rastlbnle  of  which  the  builder  has  plaoed  a  bast  of 
Moiart. 

s  Schikaneder  was  too  much  oTeroome  to  be  preaent  Walking  np 
and  down  he  exclaimed,  '  His  spirit  pursues  me  eTcrrwhere ;  I  bars 
him  continuallj  before  vaj  erea.' 

>  By  van  Swieten's  orders  (himsdf  well  off  )the  stiietest  ecooomy 
was  observed  in  the  funeral  anmngements.  The  site  of  the  aetw 
graTe  was  soon  forgotten ;  but  the  city  of  Vienna  erected  on  the 
probable  spot  a  handsome  monument  by  Hans  Oasser.  soletunl7 
u&T«iled  on  the  anniversary  of  Mosart's  death.  Dec  6, 1890. 
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To  the  oompo6itioiui  already  mentioned  in 
Tienna  most  be  added  the  following : — 

AJn  for  wpnoo  (30, 914) ;  eanoarterlM  for  hla  ilsUr-iii-Uw.  Mum. 
Uv  <3tt  AflL  an) :  air  with  PF.  obbL  for  Nuwy  Stono*  (806)  ;i 
-  -     ^  '^    r  (4S1) :  b«H  ain  for  Flaelwr  (tfS, 


A«,  e«t«lcted  TOD  Jaeqidii  (513),  Oorl  (who  mng  SMBStro).  with 
■■tnb«ooU>U^tofbrnMhlb«ger(eiS).uidB«naoel(M4).  Air* 
amnti  in  opoaa  br  oth«r  oompoMn:  two  for  Mm*.  Liuige  in 
iskml't  'D  eorkMo  IndtMrato'  (418.  419) ;  \mm  air  for  AlbvUraUl 
b  -U  OdMi*  iortuate'  (AnteMJ)  (Ml) ;  for  Mlto.  VlUanoaTe  in 
Cteana'a  '  I  do*  Baroni '  (S7Q,  aad  In  Martin**  '  n  horlMro  dl  boon 
'  08^  an) :  for  hta  ilitv-iB-law  Mm*.  Hofer  in  FaiaioUo'a 
^n'  (900).  Trios  for  tho  Jaoqnln  fomllj  (4M-SiM;  eomlc. 
nod  tb«  Bandel-Tnnt  {Ul);  for  Bianehl's  'VilUnoUa 
,'  trio  <480)  and  q:aart«i  (479).    Twmty  Lteder  for  a  rinfie 


anU.'  trio  <480) 
fQU.teehidinc 


d  q:aart«i  (479). '  Twenty  Lteder  for  a  single 
I  VoUehon'  (476);*  'Abendompflndniig'  (BSS), 


'AaChloe'(8M);  twdn 

•eienado  for  wind  Inatramonta  (STB);   Klein* 

S) ;  thiee  march**  (408) ;  dance*.  9B  No*. ;   '  Bin 

r  Spaa*'  (808) ;  four  strtncHiaintet*  (MS.  516,  0B8,  814); 

IT  darlnci,  two  Tlolin*,  vfola,  and  VoeUo  (581) ;  quintet 

ftsaanMoJea.  flute,  oboe.lnoia.and  ▼'eoUo  (817) ;  trloJdlTertimento) 
far  nolia.  riola,  and  t'coIIo  (888) ;  rondo  for  rlolln  (S7S) ;  four  horn 
•BMtM  ua%  417.  447.  468) ;  darlnet  omearto  (8SS).  For  PF. : 
■nte  In  C  minor  (4S7)  with  Introdnetaxy  fantada  (476) ;  three 
■Mtu  (545.  670.  978) ;  AIk«ro  and  Andante  (583) ;  two  fantaria* 
dK.art;  Adagio  in  B  minor  (540) ;  two  rondoa(485. 611) ;  variation* 
W.  495.  460.  508.  876,  813) ;  riz  aonata*  with  Tiolln.  completed  in 
Viena.  lad  pnUlabed  by  nibeeripeio&.  Moaart  editing  (888, 678480) ; 
wfCB  ditto  1409-4.  454.  481.  696.  547} ;  aonataa  for  foor  hand*  (467, 
m):  Andante  with  fire  variation*  (801) ;  for  a  muaioal  eloek  (alao 
uxH^ed  for  foor  hand*)  Adagio  and  AUagro  (584) ;  fantada  (880) ; 
AMbat*  («]«) :  six  trio*  with  violin  and  VceUo  (448.  408.  608.  548. 
S4I^  W) ;  trie  with  darinei  and  viola  (488) ;  two  quartet*.  O  minor 
ad  B  6rt  (47BL  488) ;  quintet  in  B  flat,  with  oboe,  clarinet,  horn, 
nad  bMioon  i403) ;  *eTenteen  eoneerto*  (418-15.  44841.  4U,  486,  460. 
4H,  467. 488.  488.  481.  508,  687.  606) ;  eoneert-rondo  (882).  printed  a* 
tbi  tart  BovemflfDt  of  an  earlier  oonoerto  (175). 

In  contemplating  Mozart  as  an  artist  we  are 
fint  struck  by  the  gradual  growth  of  his  powers. 
God  bestowed  on  him  extraordinary  genius,  but 
noarly  as  extraordinary  is  the  manner  in  which 
his  father  fostered  and  developed  it.  We  have 
seen  him  laying  a  solid  foundation  by  the  study 
of  Fnx's  GrctduSj  and  anxiously  enforcing  early 
practice  in  technique.  We  have  also  seen 
Mozart  studying  in  Salzburg  the  works  of  con- 
temporaneous composers.  In  Italy  his  genius 
rapidly  mastered  the  forms  of  dramatic  and 
uident  church  music  ;  van  Swieten's  influence 
led  him  to  Bach,  whose  works  at  Leipzig  were 
ft  new-found  treasure,  and  to  Handel,  of  whom 
he  said,  '  He  knows  how  to  make  great  effects 
hetter  than  any  of  us  ;  when  he  chooses  he  can 
strike  like  a  thunderbolt.'  How  familiar  he 
vas  with  the  works  of  Emanuel  Bach  is  shown 
by  his  remark  to  Doles,  '  He  is  the  father,  we 
tre  his  children ;  those  of  us  who  can  do 
■njthing  worth  having  have  learnt  it  from 

him,  and  those  who  do  not  see  this  are .' 

The  eagerness  with  which  he  laid  hold  of  Benda's 
melodramas  as  something  new  has  already  been 
described. 

His  handwriting  was  small,  neat,  and  always 
th«  same,  and  when  a  thing  was  once  written 
down  he  seldom  made  alterations.  '  He  wrote 
music  as  other  people  write  letters,'  said  his 
^ife,  and  this  explains  his  apparently  inexhaust- 
ible power  of  composing,  although  he  always 
declared  that  he  was  not  spared  that  labour  and 
pains  from  which  the  highest  genius  is  not 
exempt  His  great  works  he  prepared  long 
beforehand  ;  sitting  up  late  at  night,  he  would 
improvise  for  hours  at  the  piano,  and  'these 
vere  the  true  hours  of  creation  of  his  divine 

^  ^  votogmph  1*  inaeribed  '  oompoeta  per  la  Sgiu.  StorMeda 
MO  anreed  amice  W.  A.  Mcmrt.  96<&  Dee.  1786.' 
'  rMsteile  in  Jaha.  VOL  L  Appendix. 


melodies.'  His  thoughts  were  in  fact  always 
occupied  with  music  ;  '  You  know,'  he  wrote  to 
his  father,  *  that  I  am,  so  to  speak,  swallowed 
up  in  music,  that  I  am  busy  with  it  all  day 
long — speculating,  studying,  considering.'  But 
this  very  weighing  and  considering  often  pre- 
vented Yob  working  a  thing  out ;  a  foiling  with 
which  his  methodical  father  reproached  him  : — 
'  If  you  will  examine  your  conscience  properly, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  postponed  many  a 
work  for  good  and  all.'  When  necessary,  how- 
ever, he  could  compose  with  great  rapidity, 
and  without  any  preparation,  improvising  on 
paper  as  it  were.  Even  during  the  pauses 
between  games  of  billiards  or  skittles  he  would 
be  accumulating  ideas,  for  his  inner  world  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  outer  disturbance. 
During  his  wife's  confinement  he  would  spend 
his  time  between  her  bed-side  and  his  writing- 
table.  When  writing  at  night  he  could  not  get 
on  without  punch,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
and  *of  which,*  says  KeDy,*  *I  have  seen  him 
take  copious  draughts.'  At  the  same  time  he 
would  get  his  wife  to  tell  him  stories,  and  would 
laugh  heartily. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  his  powers  as 
a  virtuoso  on  the  piano,  oigan,  and  violin,  and 
also  on  his  preference  for  the  viola.  He  con- 
sidered the  first  requisites  for  a  pianist  to  be 
a  quiet,  steady  hand,  the  power  of  singing  the 
melody,  clearness  and  neatness  in  the  ornaments, 
and  of  course  the  necessary  technique.  It  was 
the  combination  of  virtuoso  and  composer  which 
made  his  playing  so  attractive.  His  small,  well- 
shaped  hands  glided  easily  and  gracefully  over 
the  keyboard,  delighting  the  eye  nearly  as  much 
as  the  ear.  Olementi  declared  that  he  had  never 
heard  anybody  play  with  so  much  mind  and 
charm  as  Mozart  Dittersdorf  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  imion  of  taste  and  science,  in 
which  he  was  corroborated  by  the  Emperor  J  oseph. 
Haydn  said  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  as  long 
as  he  lived  he  should  never  forget  Mozart's  play- 
ing, '  it  went  to  the  heart'  No  one  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  him  improvise  ever 
forgot  the  impression.  '  To  this  hour,  old  as  I 
am,'  said  Rieder,^  'those  harmonies,  infinite 
and  heavenly,  ring  in  my  ears,  and  I  go  to  the 
grave  fully  convinced  that  there  was  but  one 
Mozart. '  His  biographer  Niemetschek,  expresses 
himself  in  similar  terms,  '  If  I  might  have  the 
fulfilment  of  one  wish  on  earth,  it  would  be  to 
hear  Mozart  improvise  once  more  on  the  piano  ; 
those  who  never  heard  him  cannot  have  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  it  was.'  Vienna  was  the 
very  plape  for  him  in  this  respect ;  when  he  was 
thinkingof  settlingthere,  his  father,  with  charac- 
teristic prudence,  warned  him  of  the  fickleness  of 
the  public,  but  he  replied  that  his  department 
was  too  favourite  a  one, '  this  certainly  is  piano- 
forte-land.'    And  he  was  right ;  from  his  first 

S  Jlcm<«4*emo*i.  1.  88a 

4  Ambro*  Rleder.XKfa&ietaBd  ehotzmaatar  at  Fwditoladort  bmt 
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appearance  to  the  last,  the  favoiir  of  the  public 
never  wavered.  As  a  teacher  he  was  not  in 
much  request,  Stefian,  Eozeluch,  Righini,  and 
others,  having  more  pupils  though  charging  the 
same  terms  as  he.  The  fact  is,  he  was  neither 
methodical  nor  obsequious  enough  ;  it  was  only 
when  personaUy  attracted  by  talent,  earnestness, 
and  a  desire  to  get  on,  that  he  taoght  willingly. 
Many  people  preferred  to  profit  by  his  remarks 
in  social  intercourse,  or  took  a  few  lessons  merely 
to  be  able  to  call  themselves  his  pupils.  Fraulein 
Auemhammer  is  an  instance  of  the  first,  and 
the  celebrated  physician  Joseph  Frank  of  the 
second.  With  such  pupils  as  these  he  used  to 
say,  '  You  will  profit  more  by  hearing  me  play, 
thfm  by  playing  yourself, 'and  acted  accordingly. 
Among  his  best  lady  pupils  were  the  Countesses 
Rumbeck  and  Zichy,  Frau  von  Trattnem,  wife 
of  the  wealthy  bookseller,  Franziska  von  Jacquin, 
afterwards  Frau  von  Lagusius,  and  Barbara 
Ploy er.  Hummel  came  to  him  in  1 7  8  7,  he  lived 
in  the  house,  and  his  instruction  was  most 
irregular,  being  given  only  as  time  and  inclina- 
tion served ;  but  personal  intercourse  amply 
supplied  any  deficiencies  of  method.  Mozart 
could  always  hear  him  play,  and  played  con- 
stantly before  him,  took  him  about  with  him, 
and  declared  that  the  boy  would  soon  outstrip 
him  as  a  pianist.  Hummel  left  in  Nov.  1788 
to  make  his  first  tour  with  his  father.  Of  Thomas 
Attwood,  who  came  to  him  from  Italy  in  1785 
for  a  course  of  composition,  and  became  his 
favourite  pupil,  he  said  to  Kelly,  *  Attwood  is  a 
young  man  for  whom  I  have  a  sincere  afiection 
and  esteem  ;  he  conducts  himself  with  great 
propriety,  and  I  feel  much  pleasure  in  telling 
you  that  he  partakes  more  of  my  style  than  any 
other  scholar  I  ever  had,  and  I  predict  that  he 
will  prove  a  sound  musician.' ^  Kelly,  who 
wrote  pretty  songs,  wished  to  have  some  instruc- 
tion from  Mozart  in  composition,  but  he  dis- 
suaded him  from  it,  as  his  profession  of  the  stage 
ought  to  occupy  all  his  attention.  'Reflect,' 
he  said,  *  a  liUle  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing 
.  .  .  ;  do  not  disturb  your  natural  gifts.  Melody 
is  the  essence  of  music ;  I  compare  agood melodist 
to  a  fine  racer,  and  contrapuntist  to  hack  post- 
horses  :  therefore  be  adviseid,  let  well  alone,  and 
remember  the  old  Italian  proverb — Chi  sa  piu, 
meno  sa.' '  Mozart  also  taught  composition  to 
a  few  ladies,  a  cousin  of  Abb^  Stadler's  among 
the  number.  The  MS.  book  he  used  with  her 
is  in  the  Hofbibliothek,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  cleverness  with  which,  in  the  midst 
of  jokes  and  playful  remarks,  he  managed  to 
keep  his  lady  pupils  to  their  grammar.'  With 
more  advanced  pupils  he  of  course  acted  differ- 
ently. Attwood  began  by  laying  before  him  a 
book  of  his  own  compositions,  and  Mozart  looked 
it  through,  criticising  as  he  went,  and  with  the 
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words,'  I  should  have  done  thisso,' re-wrote  whole 
passages,  and  in  fact  re-composed  the  book.* 

He  held  regular  concerts  at  his  own  house  on 
Sundays,  his  friends  being  invited,  and  amateurs 
admitted  on  payment. 

Of  his  intercourse  with  other  artists  on  his 
tours  we  have  spoken,  but  something  remains  to 
be  said  of  his  relations  withhis  brethren  in  Vienna. 
Of  Bonno,  at  whose  house  his  newest  symphony 
was  twice  performed  in  1781  with  an  unusually 
large  orchestra  (sixty  strings,  wind  instruments 
doubled,  and  eight  bassoons),  Mozart  said,  '  he 
is  an  honourable  old  man.'  Gluck  appreciated 
him,  and  was  inclined  to  be  friendly,  but  they 
were  never  intimate.  At  his  request  the  '  £nt- 
fiihrung'  was  performed  out  of  its  turn,  and 
'  Gluck  paid  me  many  compliments  upon  it  I 
dine  with  him  to-morrow. '  On  another  occasion 
Gluck  was  at  Mme.  Lange's  concert,  where 
Mozart  played.  '  He  could  not  say  enough  in 
praise  of  the  symphony  and  aria  (both  by 
Mozart),  and  invited  us  all  four  (the  Mozarts 
and  Langes)  to  dinner  on  Sunday. '  Salieri  was 
unfriendly.  He  had  great  influence  with  the 
Emperor,  and  could  easily  have  secured  an  ap- 
pointment for  Mozart,  but  though  astute  enough 
not  to  show  his  dislike  openly,  he  put  obstacles 
in  his  way.  Other  still  more  bitter  opponents 
were  Kozeluch,  Kreibich,  and  Strack,  who  with 
Salieri  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  Emperor's 
music-room.  Kozeluch  also  hated  Haydn,  and 
this  inspired  Mozart  with  a  contempt  which  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  which  Kozeluch 
never  forgave.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
relations  between  Mozart  and  Haydn.  'It  was 
quite  touching,'  says  Niemetschek,  'to  hear 
Mozart  speak  of  the  two  Haydns,  or  of  any  other 
great  master  ;  it  was  like  listening  to  an  admir- 
ing pupil,  rather  than  to  the  great  Mozart' 
He  recognised  in  the  same  generous  way  the 
merit  of  those  who  merely  crossed  his  path,  such 
as  Paisiello  and  Sarti,  with  both  of  whom  he 
was  on  very  friendly  terms.  Kelly  *  dined  at 
Mozart's  house  with  Paisiello,  and  was  a  witness 
of  their  mutual  esteem.  Mozart's  pupil ,  Barbara 
Ployer,  played  some  of  his  compositions  to 
Paisiello,  who  in  his  turn  asked  for  the  score  of 
'Idomeneo.*  Of  Sarti,  Mozart  writes  to  his 
father,  '  He  is  an  honest  upright  man";  I  have 
played  a  great  deal  to  him  already,  including 
variations  on  one  of  his  own  airs  (460)  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased.'  He  immortalised 
this  very  theme  by  introducing  it  into  the  second 
Finale  of '  Don  Giovanni ' ;  and  did  a  similar 
service  for  a  theme  from  Martin's  '  Oosa  lara,' 
an  opera  which  at  that  time  threw  even  Mozart 
into  the  shade.  Of  that  composer,  then  a  uni- 
versal favourite,  he  said :  '  Much  that  he  writes 
is  really  very  pretty,  but  in  ten  years'  time  bis 
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m  will  be  entirely  forgotten.'     Mozart  took 
«  great  interest  in  all  striving  young  artists, 
ugmented  in  the  case  of  Stephen  Storace  by  his 
erteem  for  his  sdster  Nancy,  the  first  Susanna  in 
'Figaro.'     EUs  sympathy  with  Gyrowetz  has 
been  mentioned :  of  Pleyel's  first  quartets  he 
wofce  to  his  father,  *  They  are  very  well  written, 
and  really  pleasing ;  it  is  easy  to  see  who  his 
master  was  (Haydn).     It  will  be  a  good  thing 
for  music  if  Pleyel  should  in  time  replace  Haydn.' 
When  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna  for  the  first 
time  in  the  spring  of  1787,  and  found  an  oppor- 
timity  of  playing  before  Mozart,  he  is  said  to 
hftve  observed  to  the  bystanders,  *  Mark  him  ; 
he  will  make  a  noise  in  the  world. '     Of  Thomas 
Linley,  with  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  made 
friends  in  Florence,  he  said,  '  That  he  was  a  true 
genius,  and  had  he  lived  would  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  musical  world. '  ^ 
Mozart  was  short,  but  slim  and  well-propor- 
tioned, with  small  feet  and  good  hands  ;  as  a 
joong  man  he  was  thin,  which  made  his  nose 
look  large,  but  later  in  life  he  became  stouter. 
His  head  was  somewhat  large  in  proportion  to 
his  body,  and  he  had  a  profusion  of  fine  hair, 
of  which  he  was  rather  vain.     He  was  always 
ptle,  and.  his  face  was  a  pleasant  one,  though 
not  striking  in  any  way.     His  eyes  were  well- 
fonned,  and  of  a  good  size,  with  fine  eyebrows 
and  lashes,  but  as  a  rule  tiiey  looked  languid, 
md  his  gaze  vras  ^Bstle8s  and  absent.     He  was 
very  particular  about  his  clothes,  and  wore  a 
gocNi  deal  of  embroidery  and  jewellery  ;  from  his 
tleg^t  appearance  Olementi  took  him  for  one 
of  the  court  chamberlains.     On  the  whole  he 
vaa  perhaps  insignificant-looking,  but  he  did 
not  Uke  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact,  or  to 
hare  his  small  stature  commented  upon.    When 
playing  the  whole  man  became  at  once  a  differ- 
mt  and  a  higher  order  of  being.     His  counte- 
BADce  changed,  his  eye  settled  at  once  into  a 
iteady  calm  gaze,  and  every  movement  of  his 
muscles  conveyed  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
his  playing.     He  was  fond  of  active  exercise, 
which  was  the  more  necessary  as  he  suffered 
materially  in  health  from  his  habit  of  working 
bi  into  the  night.     At  one  time  he  took  a 
Rgolar  morning  ride,  but  had  to  give  it  up, 
not  being  able  to  conquer  his  nervousness.     It 
was   replaced  by  billiards    and    skittles,    his 
fondness  for  which  we  have  mentioned.      He 
eren  had  a  billiard-table  in  his  own  house : 
'Many  and  many  a  game  have  I  played  with 
ium/  says  Kelly,  *  but  always  came  off  second 
l>^'    When  no  one  else  was  there  he  would 
P^y  with  his  wife,  or  even  by  himself.     His 
&vourite  amusement  of  all,  however,  was  dancing, 
for  which  Vienna  afforded  ample  opportunities. 
T^  too,  Kelly   mentions   (i.   226):    *Mme. 
Mozart  told  me  that  great  as  his  genius  was,  he 
W  an  enthusiast  in  dancing,  and  often  said 
that  his  taste  lay  in  that  art,  rather  than  in 
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music'  He  was  particularly  fond  of  masked 
balls,  and  had  quite  a  talent  for  masquerading 
in  character,  as  he  showed  at  the  Bathhaus 
balls  in  Salzbui^.  In  1783  he  sent  home  for  a 
harlequin's  suit,  to  play  the  character  in  a 
pantomime  got  up  by  some  friends  for  the 
Carnival  Monday ;  Mme.  Lange  and  her  husband 
were  Columbine  and  Pierrot ;  Merk,  an  old 
dancing-master  who  trained  the  company,  was 
Pantaloon,  and  the  painter  Grossi  the  Dottore, 
Mozart  devised  the  whole  thing,  and  com- 
posed the  music,  which  was  of  course  very 
simple  ;  thirteen  numbers  have  been  preserved 
(446). 

In  society  Mozart  found  amusement  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  inspiration,  as  well  as  affection 
and  true  sympathy.  No  house  offered  him  so 
much  of  these  as  that  of  Countess  Thun,  '  die 
charmanteste,  liebete  Dame,  die  ich  in  meinem 
Leben  gesehen,'  of  whom  Bumey,  Reichardt, 
and  George  Forster,  wrote  in  the  highest  terms. 
Other  associates  were  the  Countess's  son-in-law 
and  Mozart's  pupil  Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky, 
Hofrath  von  Born,  Baron  Otto  von  Gemmingen, 
Hofrath  von  Spielmann,  Prince  Kaunitz,  Count 
Cobenzl,  Field-marshal  Haddik,  Geheimrath 
von  Kees,  who  had  weekly  orchestral  concerts 
at  his  house,  the  botanist  Jacquin,  and  his  son 
and  daughter.  Count  Hatzfeld,  an  intimate 
friend  who  played  in  his  quartets,  Kaufmann 
Bridi,  a  good  tenor  who  sung  in  'Idomeneo,' 
the  families  Greiner,  Martinez,  and  Ployer,  all 
of  whom  had  constant  music,  and  van  Swieten, 
who  has  been  mentioned  already.  Another 
great  admirer  of  his  was  Barisani  the  physician, 
*  that  noble  man,  my  best  and  dearest  friend, 
who  saved  my  life '  (when  seriously  ill  in  1784), 
and  whose  unexpected  death  in  1787  affected 
him  much.  One  can  quite  understand  that 
the  refreshment  of  social  intercourse  was  a  real 
necessity  after  his  hard  brain-work.  On  such 
occasions  he  was  full  of  fun,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  pour  out  a  stream  of  doggerel  rhymes 
or  irresistibly  droll  remarks  ;  in  short  he  was  a 
frank,  open-hearted  child,  whom  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  identify  with  Mozart  the  great 
artist.  His  brother-in-law  Lange '  says  that 
he  was  full  of  fun  during  the  time  he 
was  occupied  with  his  great  works.  It  has 
been  reiterated  ad  nauseam  that  Mozart  was  a 
drunkard,  whose  indulgence  in  this  and  cognate 
vices  brought  him  to  an  early  grave,  but  that  such 
a  charge  was  totally  unfounded  no  one  who  has 
studied  his  life  can  doubt  for  a  moment.  ^  That, 
like  other  people,  he  enjoyed  a  good  glass  of 
wine  nobody  can  deny,  but  his  laborious  life 
and  the  prodigious  number  of  his  compositions 
convincingly  prove  that  he  was  never  given  to 
excess.  Those  who  accused  him  of  intemper- 
ance also  magnified  his  debts  tenfold  when  he 
died,  and  thus  inflicted  grievous  injury  on  his 
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widow.*  These  *  friends '  propagated  the  worst 
rei>ort8  as  to  his  domestic  affairs  and  constant 
embarrassments.  Undoubtedly  his  wife  was  a 
bad  manager,  and  this  was  a  serious  defect  in 
a  household  which  only  acquired  a  regular 
income  (800  fl.  !)  in  1788,  and  whose  resources 
before  and  after  that  time  were  most  irregular. 
His  wife's  constant  illnesses,  too,  were  a  great 
additional  burden.  Though  naturally  unfitted 
for  anything  of  the  kind,  he  made  many  serious 
attempts  to  regulate  his  expenses,  and  would 
every  now  and  then  keep  strict  accounts  of 
income  and  expenditure,  but  these  good  resolu- 
tions did  not  last.^  As  Jahn  remarks  with 
point,  how  could  he,  when  writing  to  Puchbei^ 
for  assistance  (July  17,  1789),  have  appealed  to 
his  friend's  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
honesty,  if  these  exaggerations  had  been  true  ? 
In  most  cases  he  was  led  astray  by  sheer  good- 
nature, as  he  never  could  refuse  any  one  in 
need.  His  kindness  was  grievously  abused  by 
false  friends,  whose  acquaintance  was  damaging 
to  his  character,  but  he  never  learned  prudence. 
The  worst  offender  in  this  respect  was  Stadler, 
the  eminent  clarinet-player,  who  often  dined  at 
his  table,  and  repeatedly  wheedled  money  out  of 
him  under  pretext  of  poverty.  After  all  that 
had  passed,  Mozart  composed  a  concerto  (622) 
for  Stadler's  tour,  finishing  it  two  days  only 
before  the  production  of  the  *  Zauberflbte,'  when 
he  was,  of  course,  particularly  hard  pressed. 

His  religious  sentiments,  more  especially  his 
views  on  death,  are  distinctly  stated  in  a  letter 
to  his  father  at  first  hearing  of  his  illness.  *  As 
death,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  true  end  and  aim 
of  our  lives,  I  have  for  the  last  two  years  made 
myself  so  well  acquainted  with  this  true,  best 
friend  of  mankind,  that  his  image  no  longer 
terrifies,  but  calms  and  consoles  me.  And  I 
thank  God  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  (you 
understand  ^)  of  learning  to  look  upon  death  as 
the  key  which  unlocks  the  gate  of  true  bliss. 
I  never  lie  down  to  rest  without  thinking  that, 
young  as  I  am,  before  the  dawn  of  another  day 
I  may  be  no  more  ;  and  yet  nobody  who  knows 
me  would  call  me  morose  or  discontented.  For 
this  blessing  I  thank  my  Creator  every  day,  and 
wish  from  my  heart  that  I  could  share  it  with 
all  my  fellow- men.' 

Mozart  has  often  been  compared  with  other 
great  men,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  etc,  but  the  truest  parallel  of  all  is  that 
between  him  and  Raphael.  In  the  works  of 
both  we  admire  the  same  marvellous  beauty  and 
refinement,  the  same  pure  harmony  and  ideal 
truthfulness  :  we  also  recognise  in  the  two  men 
the  same  intense  delight  in  creation,  which  made 
them  regard  each  fresh  work  as  a  sacred  task, 
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and  the  same  gratitude  to  their  Maker  for  His 
divine  gift  of  genius.     The  influence  of  each 
upon  his  art  was  immeasurable  ;  as  painting  has 
but  one  Raphael,  so  music  has  but  one  Mozart, 
In  reviewing  Mozart's  instrumental  compo- 
sitions, we  will  first  consider  those  for  pianoforte. 
They  comprise  all  the  different  branches,  and  are 
thoroughly  suited  to  the  instrument — grateful, 
and  for  the  present  state  of  technique,  easy; 
they  contain  no  mere  bravura-writing,  the  pas- 
sages being  for  the  most  part  founded  on  the 
scale,  or  on  broken  chords.     In  playing  them, 
clearness,  taste,  and  the  power  of  singing  on  the 
instrument  are  required.     In  variations,  written 
almost  entirely  for  pupils  and  amateurs,  he  em- 
ploys for  the  most  part  the  melismatic  style. 
His  themes  were  taken  from  well-known  pieces, 
such  as,  Fischer's  minuet,  and  airs  by  Paisiello, 
Gluck,  Sarti,  Duport,  etc.     A  good  many  that 
were  not  his  were  circulated  under  his  name,  a 
proof  of  the  demand  for  them.     Of  these  oxily 
two  need  be  specified,  one  by  Forster  on  a  theme 
from  Sarti's  opera  *  I  finti  Eredi '  ;  the  other  by 
Eberl,  on  *  Zu  Steffen  sprach  im  Traume,'  from 
Umlaufs  '  Irrlicht.'     Of  three  Rondos  the  last, 
in  A  minor  (511),  is  well  known  ;  it  is  cliaracter- 
ised  throughout  by  a  tenderness  which  makes  it 
most  attractive.     Two  Fantasias  (396,   S97), 
and  a  short  sustained  Adagio  (640)  are  almost 
improvisations  ;  a  third  Fantasia  forms  the  pre- 
lude to  an  excellent  fugue  in  the  style  of  Bach 
(394)  ;  a  fourth  (475)  full  of  depth  and  earnest- 
ness, was  united  by  Mozart  himself  with  the 
sonata  in  0  minor  (457).     The  charming  Gigue 
(574)  is  well  known ;  but  a  PF.  Suite  in  the 
style  of  Bach  and  Handel  (499)  was  unfortun- 
ately not  finished  ;  the  Abb^  Stadler  completed 
a  more  formal  and  abstract  Fugue  (401).     In 
his  Sonatas  of  the  Viennese  period  Mozart  re- 
tained the  conventional  three  movements  ;  they 
overflow  with  melody,  but  the  last  movements, 
generally  in  the  form  of  an  easy  rondo  or  varia- 
tions, are  as  a  rule  not  much  worked  out.     The 
C  minor  (457),  already  mentioned,  is  full  of  fire 
and  passion,  not  excepting  the  last  movement^ 
and  already  indicates  what  Beethoven  was  des- 
tined to  do  for  the  sonata.     Two  others  in  Bb 
and  D  (570,  576),  both  pleasing,  lively  and 
easy,  also  deserve  mention.     Sonatas  by  others 
were  published  under  his  name,  for  instance,  one 
in  G  minor  (Kdchel's  Anhang,  204)  recommended 
by  Czemy  in  his  '  Pianoforteschule '  (iv.  162), 
even  though  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  after- 
wards published  by  Artaria  with  the  composer's 
name — *  Anton    Eberl,    oeuvre    I.*      Another 
favourite  one  is  in  Bb  (Kdchel's  Anhang  136), 
partly  put  together  f¥om  Mozart's  concertos  by 
A.  E.  Miiller  as  op.   26.     The  most  striking 
sonata  for  four  hands  is  the  last  but  one  in  F 
(497).     Two  pieces  for  a  musical  clock  (694, 
608)  ordered  by  Count  Deym  for  Miiller's  Kunst- 
cabinet,  are  only  known  in  the  PF.  arrange- 
ment for  four  hands  ;  they  belong  to  the  close 
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of  his  life,  and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
tikoroaghness  of  technique  which  we  find  in 
tfaem  show  how  conscientiously  Mozart  executed 
loch  works  to  order.  For  two  pianos  we  have 
s  tirely  sonata  in  D  (448),  and  an  energetic 
fngne  in  C  minor  (426)  arranged  by  Mozart  for 
itriog-qaartet  with  introductory  adagio  (546). 
The  Sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin  were  generally 
written  for  his  lady-pupils  (the  violin  at  that 
time  was,  generally  speaking,  a  man's  instru- 
ment). They  are  neitiier  deep  nor  learned,  but 
interesting  from  their  abundant  melody  and 
modnktions.  One  of  the  finest  is  that  in  B^ 
(454)  composed  in  1784  for  Mile.  Strinasacchi  ; 
tU  last,  in  F  (547),  is  <for  beginners' ;  the 
list  bat  one  in  £b  (481),  is  also  easy,  and  con- 
tains in  the  first  movement  the  favourite  subject 
which  he  treats  in  the  finale  of  the  Jupiter 
Symphony.  The  PF.  Trios  were  intended  for 
amateur  meetings ;  the  most  important  is  the 
<kne  in  £  (542)  composed  in  1788  for  his  friend 
Pachberg.  The  one  in  £b  (498)  with  clarinet 
and  vioU  has  been  already  mentioned ;  they 
wen  all  written  between  1786  and  1788. 
Brosder  in  design  and  more  powerful  in  expres- 
sion are  the  two  Quartets  in  G  minor  and  £b 
(478,  493),  especially  the  first,  which  is  effective 
eren  at  the  present  day.  The  Quintet  in  Eb 
with  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon  (452), 
composed  in  1784,  is  particularly  charming. 
Mozart  played  it  to  Paisiello,  and  wrote  to 
his  fiither  *  I  consider  it  the  best  I  have  yet 
written.' 

We  now  pass  to  the  compositions  for  strings 
ind  wind.  The  Duets  are  few  ;  and  include 
those  composed  for  Michael  Haychi.  The  only 
Trio  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  in  £b 
(563)  composed  in  1788,  is  in  six  movements, 
like  a  divertimento  ;  it  is  broadly  designed,  and 
worked  out  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  care,  '  a 
trne  cabinet  -  picture. '  ^  Of  the  first  sixteen 
Qoartets  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
that  in  D  minor  (173),  composed  in  1778,  rises 
obvioQsly  to  a  higher  leveL  It  was  only  after 
a  pause  of  nine  years  (Nov.  1782)  that  Mozart 
nmmed  this  branch  of  composition  with  the  six 
dedicated  to  Haydn,  each  one  a  gem.  Such, 
Weyer,  was  not  the  popular  verdict  at  the 
time ;  a  critio  of  the  day  ^  found  them  *  much 
too  highly  spiced ' — and  asks  *  whose  palate  can 
itand  that  for  any  length  of  time  ? '  Prince 
Graasalkowics  tore  up  the  parts  in  a  rage  at 
finding  that  they  really  contained  the  hideous 
staff  which  was  being  played  before  him  ;  and 
thej  were  returned  to  Artaria  from  Italy  as  so 
^  of  mistakes  that  it  was  impossible  to  play 
from  them.  The  chief  stumbling-block  was  the 
i&nch-abused  introduction  to  the  last  quartet, 
hi  his  next  one,  in  D  (499),  Mozart  tried  to 
•coommodate  himself  to  the  wishes  of  the  public. 
I^e  last  three,  in  D,  B|^,  and  F  (575,  589, 
^dO),  were  composed  for  the  King  of  Prussia  at 
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a  time  when  he  was  nearly  crushed  beneath  a 
load  of  care  and  poverty,  of  which,  however,  the 
works  bear  no  trace.  The  king's  favourite 
instrument,  the  violoncello,  has  more  than  its 
full  share  of  work,  and  in  spite  of  the  fine 
treatment  and  wealth  of  invention  this  is  in- 
jurious to  the  character  of  the  quartet.  The 
Adagio  with  frigue  (546)  has  been  already  noticed. 
The  Quartets  for  flute  and  strings  (285,  298), 
and  for  oboe  obbligato  (370)  are  easy  of  execu- 
tion, and  of  no  special  importance. 

The  Quintets  must  all  be  ascribed  to  external 
influences :  Mozart  invariably  doubled  the  viola, 
instead  of  the  violoncello  as  Boccherini  did. 
The  first,  in  B^  (46),  was  written  in  Vienna'  in 
1768,  and  the  autograph  shows  his  still  un- 
formed boyish  hand  ;  the  next,  dated  five  years 
later,  is  in  Bb  (174) ;  and  the  third,  in  C 
minor  (406),  an  arrangement  of  the  eight-part 
serenade  for  wind  instruments  (388),  follows 
ten  years  later.  Of  those  belonging  to  1787  in 
G  and  6  minor  (515,  516),  the  latter,  frdl  of 
passion  and  movement,  is  the  n«  TpluB  vltra  of 
its  kind.  The  two  but,  in  D  and  £b  (593, 
614),  were  written  in  December  1790  and  April 
1791,  'at  the  urgent  request  of  an  amateur,' 
whose  object  evidently  was  to  give  assistance 
in  a  delicate  manner  to  the  hard-pressed  com- 
poser ;  both  show  the  clearness  and  firmness  of 
the  master-hand,  although  the  end  was  so  near. 
Three  other  Quintets  must  be  included  in  this 
series ;  one  in  £b  (407)  composed  in  1787  for 
Leitgeb  the  horn  player,  with  only  one  violin, 
and  a  French  horn  or  violoncello ;  another  in 
A  (581),  the  charming  \Stadler  quintet,'  for 
clarinet,  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello,  com- 
pleted Sept.  29,  1789  ;  and  a  third  in  G  minor 
(617)  for  glass  harmonica,  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and 
violoncello,  composed  in  May  1791  for  Kirch- 
gassner.  The  accompanying  instruments  are 
obviously  selected  with  a  view  to  the  special 
timbre  of  the  solo,  an  effect  which  is  lost  by 
substituting  the  piano. 

The  Serenades,  Nocturnes,  and  Divertimenti 
or  Oassationen,  mostly  with  solo  instruments 
concertante,  consist  generally  of  from  six  to 
eight  movements.  One  of  the  nocturnes  (286) 
has  four  orchestras,  of  two  violins,  viola,  bass, 
and  two  horns  each,  by  means  of  which  a  triple 
echo  is  produced  ;  a  short  serenade  (239)  has 
only  strings  and  drums.  Another  serenade  for 
wind  instruments  with  violoncello  and  bass 
(361),  remodelled  in  1780  from  a  youthful 
quintet  (46),  is  an  important  work.  Of  solid 
merit  are  three  divertimenti  for  string-quintet 
and  horns  in  F,  Bb,  and  G  (247,  287,  334) ; 
the  second  is  well  known.  They  have  six  move- 
ments each,  and  are  essentially  in  quartet-style, 

*  KDchal  giTW  BaLibttrK.  bfnt  the  fiunilyware  then  in  Vlenn*  aftor 
their  return  from  Olmttts  and  BrUnn.  The  quintet  was  metamor- 
plioeed  by  Xoaut  Into  a  eerenade  (SOI)  in  1780.  The  fine  adagio  No.  8 
waa  arranged  In  Vienna  by  an  nnknown  hand  aa  an  olfertorium,  to 
the  worda  '  Quia  te  eomprehendat,'  for  four  roioea,  organ  and  vlolla 
eolo.  two  Tiolina.  Tieia.  two  horaa,  and  baea.  Parte  pabliahed  with 
othera  by  DlabeUl.  In  St?. 
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in  spite  of  the  horns.  Though  written  when  he 
was  not  much  above  twenty,  hia  mastery  of  this 
kind  of  composition  is  complete.  Another 
divertimento  for  the  same  instruments,  ^  £in 
musikalischer  Spass,  oder  auch  Bauem-Sym- 
phonie'  (*a  musical  joke '),  composed  in  1787, 
is  irresistibly  comic. 

The  Tafelmusik,  Nachtmusik,  etc.,  for  wind 
instruments,  with  from  six  to  eight  movements 
each,  often  present  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
binations, such  as  two  flutes,  five  trumpets,  and 
five  drums  (187,  188),  intended  it  is  true  for 
festal  occasions,  and  two  oboi,  two  bassoons, 
and  two  horns,  in  six  divertimenti  (213,  240, 
252,  253,  270,  289)  composed  in  1775  and 
1776,  and  graceful  in  spite  of  their  ooncise 
form.  Superior  to  these,  and  indeed  to  all 
mere  fSte  music,  are  two  serenades  for  wind  in 
£|^  and  G  minor  (375,  388),  composed  in 
Vienna  in  1781  and  1782  ;  the  latter  also 
arranged  by  Mozart  as  a  quintet  (406).  Of 
dance-music  for  full  orchestra  the  first  published 
was  four  contredanses  (267,  Salzburg,  1776); 
in  1784  followed  two  quadrilles  (463),  each  con- 
sisting of  a  minuet  and  an  allegro  ;  and  in  1787 
six  German  dances  (509)  and  nine  contredanses 
(510).  The  dances,  written  for  six  of  the  Be- 
douten-saal  balls  in  Vienna,  begin  in  Dec.  1788 
with  the  German  dances  (567)  and  twelve 
minuets  (568). 

In  the  Symphonies  we  are  able  to  follow  the 
steps  of  his  progress  most  closely.  He  first 
makes  sure  of  his  materials  and  technique,  then 
the  separate  parts  acquire  more  freedom  and 
independence,  melody  and  invention  grow  the 
subjects  gain  in  character,  there  is  more  sub- 
stance in  the  whole,  the  details  are  better  worked 
out ;  the  wind  instruments,  no  longer  used 
merely  to  strengthen  the  strings,  take  their 
own  line  and  materially  assist  in  the  light  and 
shade  ;  in  a  word,  the  various  component  parts 
of  the  orchestra  become  one  animated  whole. 
Mozart  had  a  great  advantage  over  Haydn  in 
having  heard  and  studied  the  fine  orchestras  at 
Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Paris,  while  Haydn 
was  entirely  restricted  to  his  own.  Mozart  at 
first  learned  from  Haydn,  but  after  1785  the 
reverse  took  place ;  Haydn's  London  symphonies 
also  show  how  much  his  orchestration  gained 
in  fulness  and  brilliance  from  contact  with  the 
world.  Mozart's  first  attempts  in  London  and 
the  Hague  are  in  three  movements ;  in  those 
composed  at  Vienna  in  1767  and  1768  the 
minuet  is  introduced.  His  later  treatment  of 
this  movement  is  distinguished  for  refinement 
and  dignified  cheerfulness,  in  contrast  to  the 
jovial  good-humour  and  banter  which  charac- 
terise Haydn's  minuets.  Of  twenty  symphonies 
composed  in  Salzburg,  two  are  distinctly  superior, 
that  in  G  minor  (183)  being  serious,  almost 
melancholy,  and  in  some  sense  the  precursor  of 
the  later  one  in  the  same  key,  to  which  the 
other  in  A  (201),  bright,   fresh,  and  sunny. 


forms  a  striking  contrast.  Next  conies  the 
lively  Parisian  or  French  Symphony  in  D  (297) 
with  three  movements ;  then  three  more  in 
Salzbui*g,  including  one  in  G  (318)  in  one 
movement,  probably  intended  as  an  overture 
to  a  play.^  With  the  exception  of  two  in  C 
and  G  (425,  444)  composed  in  Linz,  and  plainly 
showing  Haydn's  influence,  all  the  rest  were 
written  in  Vienna.  [The  earliest  of  these  was 
the  bright  and  energetic  symphony  in  D  major 
(385),  composed  1782  for  his  friend  Haffner  of 
Salzburg  ;  four  years  later  followed  the  Prague 
Symphony  (504)  also  in  D  major,  the  orchestra- 
tion of  which  reminds  us  that  it  had  recently 
been  preceded  by  'Figaro.']  The  last  three, 
in  £bf  G  minor,  and  G  with  the  fugue  (Jupiter) 
(543,  550,  551),  were  composed  in  1788  between 
the  26th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August,  just 
over  six  weeks  !  Ambros  says  of  them,  '  Con- 
sidered as  pure  music,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  ask  whether  the  world  possesses  anything 
more  perfect.*'  Jahn  calls  the  first  a  triumph 
of  beauty  in  sound,  the  seoond  a  work  of  art 
exhausting  its  topic,  and  the  third  in  more 
than  one  respect  the  greatest  and  noblest  of 
Mozart's  symphonies. 

[Equal  in  historical  interest  is  Mozart's  treat- 
ment of  the  Concerto,  which  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  his  chief  contribution  to  the  growth 
of  the  instrumental  forms.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  century  the  concerto  was  not  distinguished 
in  essential  structure  from  the  current  types  of 
orchestral  or  chamber  music,  and  indeed  only 
differed  from  the  overture  and  the  concerted 
sonata  in  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  for 
contrasted  masses  or  timbres.  Even  in  the 
concertos  of  Handel  and  J.  S.  Bach  the  solo 
instruments  are  only  *  primi  inter  pares ' ;  the 
distinction  of  protagonist  and  chorus  is  not  as 
yet  fully  felt.  The  first  to  perceive  the  real 
aesthetic  value  of  this  contrast  was  C.  P.  E.  Bach, 
whose  clavier -concertos  definitely  modify  the 
symphonic  texture,  and  his  tentative  suggestions 
were  developed  by  Mozart  with  a  richer  inven- 
tion, a  wider  melodic  range,  and  a  far  greater 
command  of  orchestral  effect.  (For  a  description 
of  the  form  as  he  established  it  see  vol.  i.  p.  578.) 
He  composed  in  all  twenty-five  concertos  for 
clavier  solo,  the  first  four  (37-41)  at  SaLzbuig 
in  1767,  the  next  six  (175-386)  at  Salzburg 
between  1773  and  1777,  the  last  fifteen  (413- 
695)  at  Vienna  between  1781  and  1791.  To 
these  should  be  added  a  concerto  for  three 
claviers  ^242),  written  in  1776,  and  one  for  two 
claviers  (365)  in  1780.  During  the  years  1776- 
1776  he  wrote  six  for  violin  (207-268)  mainly, 
it  would  appear,  as  studies  for  his  own  practice, 
and  followed  them  in  1780  with  a  Goncertante 
Symphonic  (364)  for  violin  and  viola.  His 
other  works  in  this  form  are  a  ooncertone  for 
two  violins  and  a  concerto  for  bassoon  (190-l91)f 
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botii  written  at  Salzburg  in  1774,  a  concerto 
for  oboe  (293)  in  1777,  one  for  flute  and  harp 
(298)  written  at  Paris  in  1778,  two  for  flute 
solo  (313,  314)  on  his  return  to  Mannheim, 
ibar  for  horn  (412,  417,  447,  496),  at  Leitgeb's 
koQse  in  Vienna,  and  the  clarinet-concerto  (622) 
oompoeed  for  Stadler  in  1791. 

These  works  fall  naturally  into  two  groups 
which  respectiTely  precede  and  follow  the  begin- 
ning of  his  residence  in  Vienna.  Those  of  the 
earlier  group  are,  comparatively  spefliking,  of  less 
importance,  and  though  they  exhibit  all  his 
delieacy  of  touch  and  daintiness  of  inyention  are 
ouunly  interesting  as  stages  in  his  treatment  of 
the  form.  The  most  noticeable  among  them 
are  those  in  D  major  (175),  F  major  (242),  and 
E^  major  (365)  for  one  clavier  or  more,  together 
with  tiie  six  for  violin  which  make  charming 
Qse  of  a  medium  that  has  been  somewhat 
selected  by  the  great  masters.  The  concerto 
for  Ante  and  harp  (298),  written  apparently 
with  some  reluctance  on  the  commission  of  the 
Dqc  de  Guisnes,  is  a  brilliant  virtuoso-piece  with 
a  graceful  and  tender  andante.  The  Viennese 
darier  concertos  are  all  masterly,  especially 
those  in  D  minor  (466),  C  major  (467),  C  minor 
(491),  and  C  major  (508) ;  perfect  in  style, 
melody,  and  balance,  and  often  showing  a  freedom 
of  atrnctnral  organisation  which  is  not  to  be 
finnd  in  his  other  instrumental  works.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  were  carefully  studied  by 
Beethoven,  in  whose  early  compositions  their 
infliienoe  can  clearly  be  traced.  The  hom- 
eoncertoe  were  evidently  intended  as  a  jest, 
they  are  written  at  breakneck  speed,  and  the 
rondo  of  the  first  (412)  is  scrawled  over  with 
extravagant  mock-directions.  The  concerto  for 
ekrinet  (622)  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  careful 
itody  of  one  of  Mozart's  favourite  instruments, 
aod  'may  be  regarded,'  in  Jahn's  words,  'as 
the  basis  of  modem  clarinet-playing.'] 

Next  come  the  Vocal  Compositions.  Lieder 
he  only  wrote  casually  ;  and  unfortunately  to 
▼ery  insignificant  words.  The  greater  number 
are  in  stanzas,  but  some  few  are  continuously 
nmposed  {durcheomponirt),  such  as  '  An  Chloe ' 
(524),  more  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  canzonet ; 
'Abendempfindung'  (523),  fine  both  in  form 
•fid  expression  ;  *  Ungliickliche  Liebe  '  and 
'Trennung  nnd  Wiedervereinigung '  (520,  5191 
almost  passionate ;  and  '  Zu  meiner  Zeit '  (517), 
in  a  sportive  tone.  Of  three  Einderlieder  (529, 
696,  598)  the  second,  *  Komm'  lieber  Mai,'  still 
■unrives  ;  nor  will  Uie  *  Wiegenlied '  (350)  be 
foigotten.  Goethe's  *  Veilchen '  (4  7  6)  is  perfec- 
tion, and  shovrs  what  Mozart  could  have  pro- 
duced in  this  direction.  Many  spurious  Lieder 
have  been  published  under  his  name  ;  there  are 
thirty-eight  in  Kochel's  Catalogue  (Anhang  V. 
IToa.  246-283).  The  canons  require  sifting; 
even  our  English  '  Non  nobis  Domine '  has  been 
Kt  to  German  words,  and  ascribed  to  him. 
Several  are  composed  to  words  in  the  Viennese 


dialect,  and  the  effect  is  quite  neutralised  by 
the  modem  drawing-room  text  which  is  often 
substituted.  *  Difficile  lectu  mihi  Mars '  (559) 
is  a  comic  canon,  followed  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  sheet  by  *  O  du  eselhafter  Peyerl '  ^  (560). 
The  double  canon  on  '  Lebet  wohl,  wir  sehn  uns 
wieder'  and  'Heult  noch  gar  wie  alte  Weiber,' 
written  on  taking  leave  of  Doles  at  Leipzig,  is 
well  known. 

As  we  have  seen  already,  he  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  write  airs  for  concerts,  and  for 
insertion  in  operas :  many  of  these  still  bear 
repetition ;  for  instance,  the  soprano  airs  '  Misera 
dove  son '  (369),  '  Non  temer  amato  bene '  with 
PF.  obbligato  (505),  *  Un  moto  di  gioja '  (579), 
*  Bella  mia  fiamma '  (528),  one  of  his  finest  airs  ; 
the  tenor  air  '  Per  pietk '  (420),  and  the  bass 
airs  *Non  so  d'onde  viene '  (512),  *Mentre  ti 
lasoio'  (513),  and  'Per  questa  bella  mano' 
with  double-bass  obbligato  (612). 

To  prepare  the  way  for  his  Masses  we  must 
first  consider  his  Church  music  of  various  kinds. 
First  and  foremost  come  the  Litanies  and  Ves- 
pers, each  a  complete  whole  formed  of  several 
independent  parts.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
the  Litania  de  venerabili  is  solemnity,  and  of 
the  Lauretanae  or  Marienlitanei,  tenderness ; 
and  these  Mozart  has  succeeded  in  preserving. 
[See  Litany.]  Of  the  latter,  the  first,  in  Bb, 
composed  in  1771,  already  shows  fluency  in 
part-writing,  and  mastery  of  form  and  modu- 
lation ;  but  the  second,  in  D  (195),  composed 
in  1774,  is  far  more  important,  the  voices  being 
treated  contrapuntally  with  independent  or- 
chestra. We  have  also  two  Litanie  de  vener- 
abili in  Bb  and  Eb  (125,  148),  composed  in 
1772  and  1776,  the  lapse  of  time  between  the 
two  being  clearly  marked  in  the  compositions 
themselves.  The  fine  choruses  in  Nos.  3  and  5 
of  the  latter,  point  to  the  Requiem,  and  like  the 
fugue  *  Pignus  futurae  '  almost  startle  by  their 
power,  as  does  also  the  opening  of  the  '  Panis 
vivus,'  identical  with  the  '  Tuba  mirum  '  in  the 
Requiem.  A  still  stronger  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  church  music  is  shown  in  two  vespers  in  0 
(321,  339)  composed  in  1779  and  1780,  the 
greater  part  of  both  thoroughly  deserving  a 
place  among  his  most  important  works.  The 
'  Confitebor '  in  the  first,  and  '  Landate  pueri ' 
and  *  Laudato  Dominum  '  in  the  latter  are  real 
gems.  The  motet  *  Misericordias  Domine ' 
(222),  an  exercise  for  Padre  Martini,  who  gave 
him  a  brilliant  testimonial  for  it  in  1775,  is  in 
strict  counterpoint  throughout.  In  1776  he 
composed  a  *  Venite  populi '  for  double  chorus  ; 
the  parts  are  in  imitation,  strict  or  free,  and 
the  whole  work  teems  with  force  and  freshness. 
A  list  of  innumerable  small  pieces  of  church 
music  closes  with  the  angelic  motet  'Ave  verum' 
(618),  composed  on  the  18th  of  June  1791,  at 
Baden,  near  Vienna. 
.  His  first  Masses  (49,  65,  66),  written  while  he 
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was  still  a  mere  boy,  show  how  thoronghly  he 
had  mastered  the  forms  then  in  use  for  that 
style  of  music.  We  pass  at  once  to  the  6th 
Mass,  in  F^  (192),  the  whole  of  which  is  in 
counterpoint,  with  only  two  violins,  bass,  and 
organ  as  accompaniment.  This  mass,  in  which 
the  master-hand  is  clearly  discernible,  recalls 
the  finest  models  of  the  old  Neapolitan  school, 
and  justly  ranks  next  to  the  Requiem ;  the  Credo 
is  based  throughout  on  the  subject  so  well  known 
in  the  finale  to  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  The 
next,  in  D  >  (194),  is  also  next  in  onler  of  merit ; 
it  has  perhaps  more  grace,  but  less  earnestness 
and  ideality.  These  two  masses  show  what  he 
was  capable  of  in  church  music  when  unfettered ; 
but  in  the  five  which  followed  »(220,  257-259, 
262)  he  was  forced  to  suit  his  patron's  taste  by 
aiming  at  display,  and  the  result  is  less  fortu- 
nate. Unhappily  these  being  his  best-known 
masses,  are  generally  taken  as  his  standard 
church  works.  Hardly  more  important  are  the 
next  three  ^  (275,  817,  837),  although  Mozart 
himself  seems  to  have  had  a  preference  for  the 
first,  in  Bb,  since  he  chose  it  to  conduct  himself 
in  1791.  The  second,  in  C,  composed  in  1779, 
[see  the  following  article  on  the  spurious  masses] 
is  called  the  'Coronation-mass,'  why,  nobody 
knows  ;  the  third,  also  in  C,  was  composed  in 
1780,  and  all  three  fulfil  the  conventional  re- 
quirements, but  seldom  show  a  gUmpse  of  the 
true  Mozart,  and  then  only  in  court  uniform.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  last  mass,  in  C  minor 
(427),  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written.  It  is  broadly  designed,  eachsection 
being  treated  as  a  separate  movement,  and  the 
whole  bears  clear  traces  of  his  studies  at  the 
time  (1788)  with  van  Swieten.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  never  finished  ;  the  Eyrie, 
Gloria,  Sanctus,  and  Benedictus  alone  are  com- 
plete ;  the  Credo  is  only  half  done.  Very  re- 
markable are  the  inequality  of  the  different 
movements,  the  large  dimensions  of  the  choruses 
and  fugues,  and  the  bravura  style  of  the  solos. 
The  Eyrie,  Gloria,  and  Sanctus  are  excellent, 
the  five-part  Gratias,  and  the  eight-part  Qui 
tollis,  of  incomparable  beauty.  [The  Credo  was 
completed  by  the  adaptation  of  other  church 
compositions  of  the  master  ;  for  the  Agnus  Dei, 
the  opening  Eyrie  was  repeated,  and  the  mass, 
as  thus  made  fit  for  public  performance,  was 
given  by  the  Mozartverein  at  Dresden,  April  3, 
1901,  and  at  the  Bristol  Festival  of  1905,  for 
the  first  time  in  England.] 

We  now  come  to  the  Requiem,  that  work  of 
pain,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  finish.  The 
following  pieces  are  in  his  own  handwriting : — 
(1)  Requiem  and  Eyrie,  complete ;  (2)  voice- 
parts,  organ,  and  notes  of  the  accompaniment 

1  Monrt'i  Xanca,  arxmoffad  bj  V.  Novello.  No.  8. 
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of  Nos.  2  to  9,  as  follows :— Dies  irae,  68  ban ; 
Tuba  mirum,  62 ;  Rex  tremendae,  22 ;  Recordare, 
180  ;  Confutatis,  40  ;  Laciymosa,  8  ;  Domine, 
78  ;  Hostias,  54  :  the  last  eight  bars,  containing 
voice-parts,  organ,  and  first  violin,  go  to  the 
words  *  Fac  eas  Domine  de  morte  transire  ad 
vitam,'  followed  by  the  direction  *  Quam  olim 
Da  Capo,'  that  is  to  say,  repeat  the  last  86  bsn 
of  the  Domine.  His  widow,  in  her  anxiety  to 
have  the  score  completed,  and  thus  satisfy  the 
person  who  had  ordered  it,  first  applied  toEybler, 
but  after  a  few  attempts  he  threw  up  the  task, 
and  she  then  entrusted  it  to  Siissmayer,  who 
not  only  had  more  courage,  but  was  able  to 
imitate  Mozart's  hand.  He  copied  what  Mozart 
had  sketched  in,  filled  up  the  gaps,  wrote  a 
Sanctus,  Benedictus,  and  Agnus  Dei,  of  his  own, 
and,  to  give  unity  to  the  work,  wound  it  up  by 
repeating  the  fugue  of  the  Eyrie  to  the  words 
*  Cum  Sanctis  tuis.'  The  score  thus  completed 
was  handed  to  the  messenger,  who  afterwards 
proved  to  have  been  Leutgeb,  steward  to  Count 
Franz  von  Walsegg,  of  Ruppaoh.  The  Count, 
who  had  lost  his  wife  Anna  Edlen  von  Flamm- 
berg,  on  Feb.  14,  1791,  and  wished  to  perform 
a  Requiem  to  her  memory,  copied  out  the 
score,  inscribed  it  *  Requiem  composto  dal  Conte 
Walsegg,'  and  absolutely  had  it  performed  as 
his  own  on  Dec.  14,  1793.  After  wanderings 
almost  as  complicated  as  those  of  Ulysses,  the 
various  portions,  in  the  original  handwriting, 
were  at  length  safely  landed  in  the  Hofbiblioth^ 
of  Vienna.  They  consist  of— (1)  the  autograph 
Requiem  *  and  Eyrie,  with  the  remainder  com- 
plete in  Sussmayer's  hand,  bought  by  the  Hof- 
bibliothek  in  1839  for  fifty  ducats  ;  (2)  Nos.  2 
to  9  just  as  they  were  left  by  Mozart ;  (8)  twelve 
sheets  presented  by  the  Abb^  Stadler,  and  (4) 
thirteen  bequeathed  by  Eybler  in  1846.  The 
discovery  of  the  autograph  was  the  most  con- 
clusive reply  to  Gottfried  Weber,  who,  as  is 
well  known,  disputed  for  years  the  authenticity 
of  the  Requiem.  It  has  been  analysed  with 
becoming  love  and  reverence  by  Holmes*  and 
by  Jahn  in  his  second  volume.  The  latter  con- 
cludes his  observations  thus:  < It  is  the  true 
and  legitimate  expression  of  his  artistic  nature 
at  its  highest  point  of  finish — his  imperishable 
monument.*^  An  admirable  summary  of  the 
whole  story  will  be  found  in  MozarVs  Beguiein, 

ft  The  heading '  Baqolem  dl  me,  W.  A.  Momrt  mp  ?U^  ia  tonehtaf. 
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We  have  seen  Mozart,  when  a  mere  boy, 
teniing  from  childifih  play  to  serious  oocupa- 
tioDS :  a  striking  instance  of  this  is  his  '  Orab- 
mnsik'  or  German  cantata  (42),  written  in  1767, 
whieh  is  anything  but  a  boyish  composition. 
About  five  years  later  he  wrote,  apparently  in 
eonsequence  of  his  visit  to  Padua,  an  oratorio 
by  Metastado  called  'Betulia  Uberata'  (118), 
onresponding  to  an  opera  seria  of  the  period. 
The  refrain  in  the  last  number  but  one,  alter- 
utely  sung  by  solo  and  chorus,  is  an  ancient 
eutofermo  harmonised  in  four  parts,  in  fact  the 
same  which  is  introduced  in  the  Requiem  to  the 
words  *Te  deoet  hynmus.'  This  is  the  only 
independent  work  of  the  kind,  his  other  cantata 
'Daridde  penitente '  (469)  being  made  up  from 
the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  of  his  last  unfinished  mass 
(427)  set  to  Italian  words,  with  two  interpolated 
aiis  in  concert  style,  which  serve  to  render  more 
prominent  the  inherent  want  of  unity  and  con- 
gni^  in  the  piece. 

Of  smaller  cantatas,  the  two  (471,  628)  for 
the  freemasons'  Lodge  are  the  only  specimens. 
Both  show  much  earnestness  and  depth  of 
feeling;  the  first,  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus, 
WIS  composed  in  1785  ;  the  latter,  consisting 
of  six  numbers,  written  on  Nov.  15,  1791,  he 
ooDdncted  in  person  only  two  days  before  his 
last  illness. 

The  long  list  of  Mozart's  dramatic  composi- 
tions is  headed  by  a  sacred  Singspiel,  'Die 
Sdinl^keit  des  ersten  Gebotes,'  in  three  parts, 
the  first  being  composed  by  him  in  Salzburg 
dnring  the  winter  of  1766-67,  and  the  others 
added  by  Michael  Haydn  and  Adlgasser,  the 
«mrt  organist.  Mozart's  work  occupies  208 
P«g^  and  is  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  oratorios 
of  the  period,  the  forms  being  handled  with 
perfect  certainty.  Mingled  with  the  boy's 
Wttteady  writing  there  are  occasional  passages, 
mostly  florid,  in  his  father's  hand,  and  the 
»Qrds  to  the  recitatives  are  by  a  third  person. 
The  third  tenor  air  is  interesting,  and  Mozart 
himself  evidently  thought  it  good,  as  he  intro- 
duced it  with  slight  variations  into  his  first 
op^  Immediately  afterwards  followed  a 
lAtin  comedy  *  Apollo  et  Hyacinthus,'  which, 
itt  tpite  of  the  restraint  of  a  foreign  language, 
vas  so  far  a  success  that  it  was  performed  once. 
In  Vienna  in  1768  he  composed  a  German 
gwetta  or  pastorale  in  one  act,  *  Bastion  und 
"•stienne,'  and  an  opera  buffa  in  three  acts, 
'U  finta  Semplice.'  According  to  Jahn  these 
Jfie  above  the  ordinary  level  of  contemporary 
Wfflic  operas  in  spite  of  their  wretched  librettos ; 
vid  he  remarks  that  in  these  early  dramatic 
»wb  Mozart  fixes  the  two  opposite  poles  which 
M  touched  in  his  artistic  career.  The  chief 
njanber  in  the  'Finta  Semplice'  is  the  tenor 
^^  No.  7,  previously  mentioned.  The  three 
^*P*'M  composed    and    performed    in    Milan, 


'Mitridate,'  'Ascanio  in  Alba,'  and  'Lucio 
Silla,'  each  mark  a  step  in  advance.  They 
succeeded  beyond  the  expectations  of  himself 
and  his  father ;  as  did  also  '  La  finta  Giardi- 
niera,'  produced  in  Munich,  Jan.  1775,  when 
he  wrote  home,  'Everything  has  gone  off  so 
well,  the  noise  was  greater  than  I  can  describe 
to  Mama.'  The  German  opera,  'Zaide,'  in 
which  he  made  use  of  the  melodrama  by  Benda 
which  he  admired  so  much,  has  neither  overture 
nor  finale,  and  once  set  aside,  its  subject  is  too 
much  like  that  of  the  '  Entfiihrung '  to  allow  of 
its  being  again  performed.  ^  To  this  period  also 
belongs  the  heroic  drama  *  Thames,  Konig  von 
E^pten,'  consisting  of  three  choruses  and  four 
instrumental  pieces.  The  choruses,  like  those 
of  Racine's  '  Athalie,'  were  intended  to  add 
dignity  to  the  CMstion,  and  as  choruses  were  at 
that  time  his  'most  favourite  composition,'  he 
worked  at  them  with  great  satisfaction.  They 
are  on  a  far  grander  scale,  especially  as  regards 
the  orchestral  accompaniments,  than  those  of 
his  masses  of  the  same  period.  Unfortunately 
the  play  had  been  given  up  in  Vienna,  and  he 
much  regretted  not  being  able  to  use  his  music. 
The  choruses  were  published  with  Latin  words — 
'Splendente  te,'  'Ne  pulvis,'  'Deus  tibi' — in 
which  form  they  are  well  known  in  England.^ 
With  '  Idomeneo '  he  started  on  a  fresh  career, 
for  which  all  his  previous  works  had  been 
merely  preparatory.  OulibichefT  declares  that 
in  it  three  styles  may  be  easily  distinguished, 
the  first  in  which  he  is  still  fettered  by  the 
formalism  of  opera  seria,  the  second  in  which 
he  strives  to  imitate  Gluck  and  French  opera, 
and  the  third  in  which  his  own  artist  nature 
develops  itself  freely.  Jahn  says,  'In  "Ido- 
meneo "  we  have  the  genuine  Italian  opera  seria 
brought  to  its  utmost  perfection  by  Mozart's 
highly  cultivated  individuality.'  He  put  his 
best  work  into  the  parts  of  Ilia  and  Electra, 
which  most  struck  his  fancy.  The  choruses 
form  a  prominent  feature,  especially  those 
which  so  much  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  second 
Finale.  The  handling  of  the  orchestra  is  still 
admirable  and  worthy  of  study.  In  fact,  this 
opera  is  the  work  of  one  who,  though  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  has  not  lost  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  youth.  Mozart  was  very  anxious 
to  have  it  performed  in  Vienna,  when  he 
intended  to  rearrange  it  more  after  the  French 
model ;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  had  to  be 
content  with  a  private  performance  by  distin- 
guished amateurs,  for  which  he  made  several 
alterations,  and  composed  a  duet  for  two  soprani 
(489),  and  a  scena  with  rondo  for  soprano  and 
violin  solo  (490). 

In  the  '  Entfiihrung '  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  alterations  in  Bretzner's  libretto 
which  Mozart's  practical  acquaintance  with  the 

1  Andri  added  an  orerttire  and  ftnale,  and  a  new  libretto  wa« 
written  by  GoUmiek.  A  perforaianm  in  Frankfort.  Jan.  97, 1806. 
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stage  haa  dictated,  to  the  anthor's  great  disgast.^ 
Indeed  Osmin,  one  of  the  most  original  cha- 
racters, is  entirely  his  own  creation  at  Fischer's 
suggestion.  Jahn  quotes  Weber's  excellent 
remark  on  this  opera  ^:  *Here  I  seem  to  see 
what  the  bright  years  of  youth  are  to  every 
man,  a  time  of  blossom  and  exuberance  which 
he  can  never  hope  to  reach  again.  As  time 
goes  on  defects  are  eradicated,  but  with  them 
many  a  charm  is  rooted  up  also.  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  in  the  **  Entfiihrung "  Mozart  had 
reached  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  as  an 
artist,  and  that  his  further  progress  after  that 
was  only  in  knowledge  of  i;he  toorld.  Of  such 
operas  as  **  Figaro  "  and  **  Don  Juan  "  we  might 
have  had  many  more ;  but  with  all  the  good 
will  in  the  world  he  could  never  have  written 
another  "  Entfiihrung."  * 

In  *  Figaro'  we  admire  'the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  whole  organism,  the  psychological 
truth  and  depth  of  sentiment,  which  make  the 
characters  so  life-like,  and  resulting  from  these 
the  striking  harmony  in  the  use  of  means  and 
forms,  and  the  mixture  of  dignity  and  grace, 
all  founded  on  something  higher  than  mere 
sensuous  beauty. '  In  it  *  we  feel  the  throbbing 
of  our  own  life-blood,  recognise  the  language  of 
our  own  hearts,  and  are  captivated  by  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  unfading  beauty — ^it  is  Art, 
genuine,  immortal,  making  us  free  and  happy.' 

*  Don  Giovanni,*  inferior  perhaps  to  *  Figaro ' 
as  regards  artistic  treatment,  has  one  manifest 
superiority ;  all  the  moods  and  situations  are 
essentially  musical  There  is  scarcely  a  feeling 
known  to  humanity  which  is  not  expressed  in 
some  one  of  the  situations  or  characters,  male 
or  female.  *  Gosi  fan  tutte,'  taken  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail,  is  unquestionably  a  falling 
off  from  the  two  previous  operas,  and  yet  even 
here  in  detached  pieces,  especially  in  the  chief 
idles,  many  brilliant  touches  show  tiie  master- 
hand.  Even  this  opera,  therefore,  we  can  in 
some  respects  consider  an  enlargement  of  his 
boundaries.  '  La  Glemenza  di  Tito '  carries  us 
back  to  the  old  opera  seria.  '  God  fan  tutte ' 
had  recalled  the  old  opera  buffa,  and  Metastasio's 
libretto,  written  in  1734,  required  considerable 
modifications  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  day  ;  the 
most  important  being  the  introduction  of  en- 
sembles wherever  the  situations  allowed,  and 
the  curtailment  of  the  original  three  acts  to 
two.  Nothing,  however,  availed  to  make  the 
plot  or  characters  interesting ;  throughout  it 
was  evident  that  the  characteristics  which  had 
most  attracted  in  Metastasio's  day,  were  now 
only  so  many  obstacles  and  hindrances  to  the 
composer.  Moreover,  two  of  the  singers,  im- 
ported purposely  from  Italy,  demanded  special 
opportunities  for  display ;  Mozart  was  ill,  had 
the  '  Zauberflbte '  in  his  head,  and  was  deep  in 
the  '  Requiem ' — a  combination  of  unfavourable 

1  BmrUntr  IMt.  wMl  ThMttr-MHtmrng,  1988, 11.  8BS. 
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ciroomstanoes,  sufficient  of  itself  to  preclude 
success.  'Making  due  allowance  for  these 
facts,'  writes  Rochlitz,'  '  Mozart  found  himself 
compelled  to  take  one  of  two  courses,  either  to 
furnish  a  work  of  entire  mediocrity,  or  one  in 
which  the  principal  movements  should  be  very 
good,  and  the  less  interesting  ones  treated 
lightly  and  in  accordance  with  popular  taste ; 
he  wisely  chose  the  latter  alternative.' 

We  now  come  to  the  '  Zauberflote,'  which 
made  an  impression  on  the  public  such  as  no 
work  of  art  had  ever  produced  before.     The 
libretto  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  necessaty 
to  explain  its  origin.     SoMkaneder,  at  his  little 
theatre  in  the  Wieden  suburb,  had  produced 
with  great  success  a  romantic  comic  opera  after 
Wieland,    'Oberon,    Konig  der  Elfen,'  set  by 
Paul  Wranitzky.     Encouraged  by  this  suocesB 
he  had  a  second  libretto  constructed  upon  a 
fairy-tale,   'Lulu,  oder  die  Zauberflote,'  from 
Wieland's    '  Dschinnistan. '      Just    as    it   was 
ready  he  found  that  the  same  subject  had  been 
adapted  by  an  actor  named   Perinet  for  the 
theatre  in  the  Leopoldstadt  of  Vienna,  under 
the    title    '  Kaspar    der    Fagottist,    oder   die 
Zauberzither,'  with  music  by  Wexizel  Miiller. 
He  therefore  remodelled  his  materials,  intro- 
duced sympathetic  allusions  to  the  Freemasons, 
who  were  just  then  being  hardly  treated  by  the 
government,  added  the  parts  of  Papageno  and 
Papagena,  and  laid  claim  to  the  entire  author- 
ship.    Such  was  the  origin  of  this  patchwork 
libretto,    which,    with   all    its  contradictions, 
improbabilities,  and  even  vulgarity,  is  undeni- 
ably adapted  for  the  stage.     Schikaneder  knew 
how  to  gain  the  attention  of  an  audience  by 
accumulating  and  varying  his  stage  effects.     In 
proof  of  this  we  have  not  only  the  long  run  of 
the  opera  itself,  but  the  testimony  of  Goethe,* 
who,  while  acknowledging  that  it  was  full  of 
indefensible  improbabilities,  added,  '  in  spite  of 
all,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
author  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  contrast,  and  a  wonderful  knack  of  intro- 
ducing stage  effects.'     It  is  well  known  that 
Goethe    contemplated  a   continuation  of  the 
libretto,  and  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Wranitzky  on  the  subject  in  1 796. *   Beethoven  • 
declared  it  to  be  Mozart's  greatest  work — that 
in  which  he  showed  himself  fer  the  first  time 
a  truly  German  composer,  and  Schindler '  adds 
that  his  reason  for  estimating  it  so  highly  was, 
that  in  it  were  to  be  found  specimens  of  nearly 
every  species  of  music  from  the  lied  to  the 
chorale  and  fugue.     Jahn  (ii  583)  thus  con- 
cludes his  critique  :  '  The  "  Zauberflote  "  has  a 
special  and  most  important   position  among 
Mozart's  operas  ;  the  whole  musical  conception 
is  pure  German ;  and  here  for  the  first  tim^ 
German  opera  makes  free  and  skilful  use  of  *U 

*  Attf.  JAM.  Mdimta.  L  164. 

«  Bokeraauiii't  Gmpr1tek0  mtt  thtiht.  UL  17. 

•  OTph«as.  Mum.  rofekmtac*.  1841.  p.  808. 

•  ScjfiiKi.  JMkoMfi'a  atutUm,  Anbuig,  pu  tl 

7  Megrtvi^  U.  184. 888. 
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Um  elements  of  finished  art  If  in  his  Italian 
flpens  he  assimilated  the  traditions  of  a  long 
period  of  development,  and  in  some  sense  put 
the  finishing  stroke  to  it,  with  the  ''  Zauberflote  " 
Mozart  treads  on  the  threshold  of  the  future, 
end  unlocks  for  his  countiymen  the  sacred 
treasure  of  natural  art' 

We  append  a  list  of  Mozart's  operas,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  first  performed  in 
London.^ 

•U  CIciHiiak  dl  Tito.'  1806.  Mftroh  S7.  Klng'a  Th«atr« ;  for 
Vol  BflUncuni'B  benaflfe.  '  a,bly  rapportod  Iqr  Ur.  Bnlutm.'  (1812, 
KBch  3,  OfeUJaiii  appeared  M  Vltallla.  and  Big.  Tnuneaanl  m 

Cod  flu  totte/  18U.  lUy  9.  Elns'i  Theatn;  for  tho  benefit  of 
XoH.  BertinotU  BadioatL 
n  rbutto  ottcieo.*  1811.  Jane  6 ;  King's  Ilieatrs ;  Slgnor  Naldl't 


'Le  None  di  Ftgmro.'  181S.  Jane  18,  Elng's  Theatra;  in  aid 
d  tlM  fanda  of  the  Scottiah  Uoapital.  Among  the  pniormen 
■«•  CUalaai.  Hra.  Dickons.  Big.  Naldi.  and  FIsober.  It  waa  a 
indad  aoBoaan.  farther  Inereaaed  on  its  roTival  in  1817  (Feb.  1) 
aate  AjrtoB,  vith  a  poworf  al  cast. 

•Dap  OtevBanl.'  1817.  AprU  12.  King's  Iheatre.     Bxtcaordlnaxy 


('Entfftbmnf  ana  dem  Serali').  1827.  Nor.  2i. 
iTibtetto  mattlated.     "    * 


'The  BeragUo 

iWiw  at  Ear  MaJeaty'a.  Jane  30. 1888. 

'Dcr  Scfaaoapieldiroetor,'  1801 ;  moaic  glren  at  Crystal  Palace 
■OBaBcr  eonoert.  in  Itellan.  Also  In  Bngllsih  (Sept.  IS,  UV7)  in  the 
CiTilal  Maoe  llieatre  as  '  The  Hanager.^ 


[Mozart's  likeness  has  been  preserved  in  every 
form  and  variety  of  portrait ;  the  following  list 
b  taken  from  an  article  by  Emil  Yogel  in  the 
Jakdnteh  der  MunkHM.  Peters  fur  1899  (1 900), 
p.  13.     (1)   The  earliest,  an  oil-painting  to 
the  knee,  taken  in  Vienna  in  1762,  represents 
Mm  in  the  Archduke  Maximilian's  gold-laced 
court  suit,  given  him  by  the  Empress.     (2)  A 
pencil  drawing  made  in  the  spring  of  1768  at 
Salzburg,  probably  by  F.  N.  Streiohe  ;  the  ori- 
ginal is  lost,  but  a  photograph  is  in  the  Mozart 
Hoseum.      (3)  In   the  small   family  picture, 
painted  by  Garmontelle  in  Paris  in  1768,  Mozart 
is  sitting  at  the  harpsichord,  with  his  sister  by 
lua  side,  and  his  father  standing  behind  him 
playing  the  violin.     This  is  now  in  the  posses- 
oon  of  Lord  Revelstoke.     It  was  engraved  by 
Delafoese,  and  was  reproduced  in  coloured  fac- 
wnile  by  Goupil's   Photogravure  process    for 
Colnaghi  &  Co.,  London,  in  1879.     (4)  In  the 
Mnseum  of  Versailles  is  a  small  oil-painting  of 
tike  date  Dec.  1768,  by  M.  B.  Ollivier,  crowded 
with  figures,  representing  Mozart  sitting  at  the 
Wpsichord  in  the   Prince  de  Gonti's  saloon. 
Iliia  is  reproduced  in  Biv,  Mas,  Ital,  v.  699. 
(5)  A  portrait  of  doubtful  authenticity,  said  to 
liAve  been  painted  during  Mozart's  visit  to  the 
Netherlands  in  1765-66,  is  in  oil,  and  signed 
D-  yan  Smissen.     The  original  is  in  the  pos- 
Meeion  of  Herr  Landgeriohtsrat  Rich.  Homer 
in  Neu-Ulm,  and  a  photograph  is  in  the  Mozart 
HnseanL     (6)  Another  doubtful  oil- portrait, 
of  The  date  1766-67,  painted  by  Thadaiis  Helb- 
^,  was   on    loan    in    the   Mozart  Museum 
(1900),  and  is  reproduced  in  Favwus  Composers, 
»•  272.     (7)  About  1769  a  miniature  by  an 
uionymous  ^ist,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
^e  oomposer's  sister,  was  given  by  her  to  the 
Pointer  F.  von  Amerling  (1808-87),  and  is 

1  Fohl,  Mmmrt  <R  Limdon,  ppi  145-181. 


now  in  the  possession  of  the  painter's  widow, 
Countess  Maria  Hoyos  in  Yieima.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  his  picture  was  taken  in  1770,  both 
in  Verona  and  Rome.  (8)  In  the  tirst  he  is 
seated  at  the  harpsichord  in  a  crimson  and 
gold  court  suit,  with  a  diamond  ring  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  right  hand.  Above  the  key- 
board is  '  Joanni  Celestini  Veneti,  mdlxxxiii,' 
and  on  the  open  music -book  may  be  clearly 
deciphered  what  was  apparently  a  favourite 
piece  of  the  period.  This  picture,  a  half-length, 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Frau  Therese  Kam- 
merlacher,  geb.  von  Sonnleithner.  The  head  is 
given  in  the  frontispiece  of  Jahn's  4th  volume 
and  is  also  reproduced  in  Riv.  Mils.  ItaL  v.  709. 
(9)  In  Pompeo  Battoni's  portrait,  taken  in 
Rome — now  in  the  Nottingham  Museum — ^the 
right  hand  holds  a  roll  of  music ;  the  countenance 
is  full  of  life,  but  highly  idealised  ;  an  engraving 
by  Adlard  is  given  in  the  Record  of  the 
Musical  Union  for  1865  ;  in  Ella's  Musical 
Sketches^  vol.  i.  and  in  the  second  edition  of 
Nohl's  Mozartbrie/e.  (9a)  A  portrait  in  the 
possession  of  W.  Barclay  Squire,  Esq.,  is  prob- 
ably by  Battoni,  was  lent  to  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition of  1S92,  and  has  been  reproduced  by 
the  Berlin  Photographic  Company.  It  re- 
))re8ents  a  musician  of  about  Mozart's  age  in 
1770,  but  has  a  harp  in  the  background,  and 
it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  a  genuine 
portrait  of  the  composer.  (10)  A  miniature, 
dating  from  about  the  end  of  1771,  is  in  the 
Mozart  Museum.  (11)  In  October  1772,  Earl 
Christian  Klass  made  a  drawing  in  profile, 
sitting  at  a  table  on  which  are  a  violin  and  a 
book  ;  this  is  in  the  possession  of  Count  von 
Waldstein  in  Prague.  (12)  In  the  Liceo 
Musicale  at  Bologna  there  is  a  portrait  said  to 
be  a  copy  made  for  Padre  Martini  from  a  lost 
original  referred  to  in  a  letter  by  Leopold 
Mozart  of  Sept  26,  1777.  The  composer  is 
represented  sitting  at  an  organ.  (IS)  In  1777 
Mozart  sent  to  his  cousin,  Maria  Anna  Thekla 
Mozart,  a  miniature,  which  at  her  death  in 
1841  was  bequeathed  to  Postmeister  Streitel  of 
Bayreuth,  whose  great -grand -daughter,  Frau 
Justizrath  Vogl,  of  Regensburg,  is  the  present 
owner.  It  is  reproduced  in  Vogel's  article. 
(14)  Frau  Emil  Kbnig  of  Mainz  is  the  possessor 
of  a  portrait  probably  painted  by  J.  J.  Langen- 
hoffel  in  Mannheim  in  1777  ;  this  also  is  repro- 
duced in  Vogel's  article.  (15)  A  crayon  draw- 
ing by  Augustin  de  Saint- Aubin  was  executed 
in  Paris  in  July  1778  ;  it  now  belongs  to  Herr 
R.  P.  G^oldschmidt  of  Berlin.  (16)  A  wax 
medallion,  possibly  of  about  the  same  date  as 
No..  15,  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Max  Fried- 
lander  of  Berlin.  (17)  Delia  Croce  painted 
a  large  picture  of  the  family  in  1780  :  Mozart 
and  his  sister  are  at  the  piano  playing  a  duet ; 
the  father  with  his  violin  stands  at  the  side, 
and  the  mother's  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall.  A 
large  steel-engraving  from  it  by  Blasius  Hofel 
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is  published  at  Salzburg.  The  half-lengths 
of  Mozart  aild  his  father  in  Jahn's  1st  vol. 
(pp.  1  and  564)  are  from  this  picture.  The 
original  is  in  the  Mozart  Museum.  (18)  A 
half-length  profile  carved  in  box-wood  by  Posch 
(1781),  and  now  in  the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg, 
was  engraved  by  J.  G.  Mansfeld,  and  published 
by  Artaria,  with  the  inscription  '  Dignum 
laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori.'  This,  the  uni- 
versally accepted  portrait,  is  out  of  print,  and 
Kohl's  engraved  copy  (1793)  by  no  means  comes 
up  to  the  originaL  (19)  Miniatures  of  Mozart 
and  his  wife  were  sent  by  the  composer  to  his 
sister  soon  after  his  marriage  in  1783  ;  they 
have  disappeared,  but  are  reproduced  in  Nissen's 
biography.  (20)  A  miniature  by  Grassi,  Vienna, 
1786,  is  much  idealised.  It  was  engraved  by 
Gottschick  in  1 829.  (21)  During  his  short  stay 
at  Dresden  in  1789,  Dora  Stock,  the  talented 
sister-in-law  of  Kbmer  and  friend  of  Schiller, 
drew  him  in  her  own  refined  and  spirited  style. 
The  likeness  is  caught  with  the  tenderness 
peculiar  to  a  woman's  hand  ;  the  outlines  are 
correct,  and  the  thoughtful  expression  of  the 
eye  rivets  the  beholder ;  the  luxuriant  silky 
hair,  of  which  he  was  proud,  is  more  truthfully 
rendered  than  in  any  of  his  portraits  ;  and  even 
the  small  stature  is  sufficiently  indicated. 
Hofcapellmeister  Eckert  of  Berlin  (died  Oct.  14, 
1879),  possessed  the  original  (now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bibliothek  Peters),  of  which  we 
have  here  attempted  an  engraving. 


(22)  A  life-size  half-length,  said  to  have  been 
painted  at  Mayence  in  1790  by  Tischbein,  is 
given  in  Jahn  (ii.  456)  ;  there  is  more  intellect 
and  refinement  in  it  than  in  that  by  Posch', 
which,  however,  is  more  like.  Grave  doubts 
have  been  cast  upon  the  authenticity  of  the 
'  Tischbein '  portrait  (the  composer's  son,  when 
shown  it  in  1849,  said  there  was  not  the 
smallest    resemblance   to   his   father),    which, 


supposing  them  to  be  established,  forbid  us  to 
suppose  that  (22a)  a  portrait  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel  of  New  York,  dis- 
covered by  him  in  Paris  in  1900,  in  the  house 
of  M.  Catusse,  the  French  Minister  to  Sweden, 
is  a  genuine  representation  of  Mozart.  This 
portrait  is  reproduced  in  the  American  periodical 
the  New  Music  Review,  (23)  Lange,  Mozart's 
brother-in-law,  drew  him,  probably  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1791,  sitting  at  the  piano  absorbed 
in  improvisation.  The  picture,  complete  only 
to  the  waist,  was  pronounced  by  his  son  Karl 
to  be  very  like.  It  is  now  in  the  Mozarteum  at 
Salzburg;  and  a  lithograph  from  it  by  Ed. 
Lehmann  was  published  at  Copenhagen.  Some 
other  less  authoritative  portraits  are  mentioned 
at  the  end  of  Vogel's  article.] 

The  Mozart  literature  is  copious  ;  but  it  has 
been  ably  summarised  by  Jahn  in  his  W.  A, 
MozaH  (Ut  ed.  4  vols.  1856-59,  2nd  ed.  2  vols. 
1862,  Breitkopf  k  Hartel,  translated  by  Miss 
Pauline  Townsend  and  published  by  Novello). 
In  the  preface  he  expressly  describes  his  method 
of  proceidure,  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  all  the 
printed  matter  in  existence,  assigning  to  each 
work  its  relative  value  and  importance.  Here 
we  find  Schlichtegroll,  Niemetschek,  Rochlitz, 
Arnold,  Schlosser,  G.  N.  von  Nissen,  Holmes, 
Oulibicheff,  Gottfried  Weber,  Andre,  Lorenz, 
Fuchs,  Nohl,  Marx,  and  others.  Breitkopf  ft 
Hartel  also  published  in  1878  a  second  edition 
of  Mozart's  Briefs.  Coiyointly  with  Jahn's 
second  edition  should  be  used  Dr.  yon  Kbchel's 
Chronologisch-themcUischM  Verzeiehniss  sdmml- 
licher  Tonwerke  W,  A.  Mozarts  (Breitkopf  k 
Hartel,  1862),  second  edition,  enlarged  and 
revised  by  Paul,  Graf  von  Waldersee,  1905. 
As  will  be  evident  to  the  reader,  the  present 
article  is  founded  on  the  above  two  excellent 
works,  the  substance  of  which,  in  a  compressed 
form,  is  now  presented  for  the  first  time  ^  to  the 
English  public. 

Comparatively  few  of  Mozart's  compositions 
were  publbhed  in  his  lifetime  ;  the  greater  part 
being  circulated,  with  or  without  his  acquies- 
cence, in  MS.  His  publishers  in  Vienna  were 
Artaria,  Toricella,  and  Hofl&neister.  Breitkopf 
k  Hartel  published  the  first  comprehensive 
edition  in  1800,  and  the  twelve  vols,  of  '  (Euvres 
complete '  were  long  and  widely  known.  The 
same  enterprising  firm  issued  the  first  scores  of 
his  Symphonies,  Requiem,  and  other  works. 
Steiner  of  Vienna  followed  in  1820  with  an 
engraved  edition  of  his  collected  works  in  thirty 
parts.  Numerous  '  complete '  collections  of  his 
PF.  works,  quartets,  quintets,  etc.,  came  out 
afterwards.  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  next  issued  his 
last  great  operas  in  score,  revised  from  the  auto- 
graphs, preparatory  to  their  *  Erste  kritisch 
durohgesehene  Gesammtausgabe '  of  his  works, 
begun  in  1876  and  now  completed.  Von 
Kochel  with  great  liberality  provided  a  special 

>  [This  of  ooune  refer*  to  the  fknt  edition  of  the  Dlctioii»(7-l 
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ftnd  to  start  fhis  work — the  finest  possible 
■onmnent  to  Mozart,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
kDoarable  memorial  of  his  most  worthy  admirer. 

Cbaaiiied  List  of  Mozart's  works ;  from  the 
Catalogue  of  Breitkopf  k  Hartel's  Erste 
InriHseh  durchgeaehene  Otaammtauagabe, 


atrial    4  UtanlcB.  a  y«amn.  1  Dixit  And  Ibgnlfliaitw 

tetel  4KjilMi  1  MMlri^l.  1  Yani Buiote.  1  XteranL  1  Anti- 
■hw.  S  B«rtn«  eoill,  1  T«  D«nm,  S  Tkntnm  eigo.  9  Q«rinaii  Ktrohen- 
iMv,  a  OAriolraB.  1  De  prof ttodJa,  1  Air  for  aopcano.  1  Motat  for 
fitto;  1  llotflt  for  4  voleea.  1  Grwlii»le.  S  Hymxu. 

fate  4.  1  FkMioaa^antate  (Orftbmnalkji :  '  Ia  BetaU»  Ubemto.' 
aartovlo :  *  D»v1<ld«  penltonU,'  oiDtaU :  *  Dt«  Iborwrfreade,'  abort 
oatite  for  tenor  with  flnaJ  elMMriu ;  '  Bine  kMne  Preimaorar  aiii< 
tMi.' for  8  touiis  and  bui. 

Sarin  X  *  Dia  SdrakUfkait  doa  atatan  Gafaotaa.'  ■ujtad 
ta  thiaa  puts  (flzst  only  bj  Xoaari).  '  Apollo  at  Hjnudntbos.' 
eoMadr-  '  Baatlen  and  Baatlanna.'  Oerinan  oparetU,  1  act.  '  Ia  ftnta 
aM9Uot.'oparabvfBi.Saeta.  'lIltridAta.  BAdlPoiito.'opara.3Mta. 
'      -"     •-'"•-  .     ^      .       •fiBog 


•laouio  la  Alb«.'  ibeatrallacba  Serauda,  S  acta.  'H  Bogno  dl 
Idpioaa,'  dimmAtiaclia  Sanaiada.  1  act.  *  Lado  8111*.'  dnunma  per 
■ariea.  S  acta.  ■  La  flnta  Olanltiitera.  opera  bnflk,  8  acta.  *  n  Bi 
rMton;'dzaai»tle  Cantata,  2  acta. 


rMton^'dminatle  Cantata,  2  acta.  '  Zalda/ German  opera.  9  acta. 
'Ihaao^  Kunlf  in  Aasrptan,'  barolaehaa  Drama;  Ctaoroaaa  and 
■atr'actaa  'Idoancneo  B4  di  Ciata.  oaala,  nta  ed  Adamanto.' 
VnaaalalnSaeta.  BaUat-moalc  to '  Idmnanao.'  '  Die  Kntf Bbrang 
urn  dn  Banll/  komlaebaa  Slngaplel.  S  acti.  'Der  Bebanaplal- 
toKtor.'  eomedjr  vldi  moaic,  1  act.  '  Le  Noeaa  di  Figaro.'  opera 
bah,  4  acta.  '  u  Diaaolnto  panlto,  oaala,  D  Don  Giovanni,'  opera 
^~    ~  'Goal  fan  tntte' ('Welbartrene'K  opera  buflk.  2  acta. 

I  dl  Tito,' opara  aarla.  8  acta.    'Die  bubarflflte'cn 
,   o')  Oarman  opera,  a  acta. 
97  aln,  1  rondo  for  aoprano  with  orebaatia  obbligato ;  1 
""ofor  tenor;  5  ditto  for  baaa:  1  arietta  for  baaa ; 
"    '.  comle  doat  for 

ilmant; 


«ilolBralto;8dittof« 


1  deoteehea  Kriagaliad  ;  1  dnet  for  8  aopranl ;  1 
■fnaaaad  baaa ;  6  tanattoa ;  1  qoartat. 

tetaa  7.    34  Lladar  for  aingle  Tolea  with  PF.  i 
I  liad  with  eboma  and  orsan :  1  thrav-part  oho 


-T  ainfl^e  roloe  with  PF.  aoeompanj 

I  with  eboma  and  organ ;  1  thrav-part  ohoriu  with 
eoBie  tssatto  with  PF. :  SOcanoaa  tor  3  or  mora  Toicaa. 

IT.  nraTBxnaMTAL 

OaoKsanuL  Wokxa 

Baricaa    41  Brmphonlca. 

■■iaa  9l  SB  OlTertlmentl.  Beranadaa,  and  OaamUonen  for  or^ 
Ante  (U  UiTartlnienti  for  wind  iaatr.) ;  8  DlTertimantl  tor  9 
vUlna  nola.  9  boma.  and  baaa. 

Bviai  10.  9  Moa.  Marehea  for  orehaatra;  8  aymphonlo  mora- 
■nti ;  '  Kaorarlaahe  Tranermoalk '  for  oreh. ;  *  Bin  mnaikaliaohe 
Spaai'  lor  8  Tlollna,  Tiola,  baaa.  and  9  home ;  1  Sonata  for  baaaoon 
•ad  v'aaUo;  abort  Adagio  for  8  oomldl  baaaettoand  baaaoon ;  Adagio 
Irl  dariiMta  and  3  oomi  dl  baaMtto;  Adagio  for  harmoni«a; 
idaglD  and  AUegratto  for  harmonioa.  flute,  oboe,  riola,  and  Voello ; 
id^lo  and  Allogzetto  for  a  mnaioal  doek;  Fantaaia  tor  ditto; 
HwAnta  te  a  email  barral-organ. 

Seriaa  XL    9S  Noa.  Tariona  kinda  of  danee-mnale  for  orehaatra. 

teita  IS.  CoBoartoa.  and  amaller  pieoea  with  oreh.  «  Conoertoa 
Irriolin;  Sahort  pieeaatordltto;  1  Omoartone  for  9  aolo  vioUna ; 
1  Sraphonia  eonoertaate  for  riolin  and  viola:  1  Concerto  for 
>iiiiJiB;  Iditte  for  flnteand  harp ;  9  ditto  for  Ante ;  1  Andante  for 
«tta;4CaDaatioaforhom;  1  ditto  fbr  eUrinat. 
CHiucBsa-lIuaio 

Bariai  U.  7Qvint«ta  for 2 Tiolina.  9 Tldlaa.  and  Veello ;  1  ditto, 
iar  1  vloliB,  9  Tlolaa,  horn,  and  v'eallo  (or  8nd  T'eaUo  Inatead  of  horn) ; 
1  «tt»  for  alar1n«t,  9  Tlollna.  riola,  and  T'oello. 

8««M  14.  9S  Qoarteta  for  9  Tiolina,  Tiola.  and  T'oello:  1  abort 
SUrtmarik  lor  8  Tiolina,  Tiola,  T'oello.  and  doable-baaa;  Adagio 
•Bd  FBgna  tor  8  Tlollna.  Tioh^  and  T'oello ;  1  Quartet  tor  oboe. 


■  for  PF.;  Fkntaaiaand  Fngne;  8  Fkntaalaa 


Bsiai  1&  9  DoaU  for  Tiolin and  Tioht;  1  Dnet  for  9  Tiolina; 
lUnctlmaBto  for  Tlolln.  Tiola,  and  T'oello. 

PF.  Hvuo 

Bnlaalt.  98  Conoertoa  for  PF.  and  orehestn;  1  ditto  for  3  PFa.; 
IdtttoforSPV^;  1  Coaeart-rondo  for  1  PF. 

8*1«  17.  1  Qniiitet  for  PF.,  oboe,  elarinet,  bom.  and  baaaoon ; 
I  Qaarteta  for  PF.  Tlolln.  Tiola,  and  T'oello ;  7  Trioa  for  PF..  Tiolin, 
■B4  T'eaUo ;  1  ditto  for  PP.,  darinet.  and  Tiola. 

htOm  1&  4B  Bonataa  for  PF.  and  Tlolln ;  AUagro  U» ditto;  19 
vvlatkm  for  dHto :  6  variationa  for  ditto. 

.  Berta  18.  g  pF.  Sonataa  for  4haoda;  Andante  with  BTarlationa 
iv  ditto :  Fma  for  9  PFa.;  Bonato  for  ditto. 

br  dittos 

l«i«91.    IBOeUeetlonaofTariatlonaforPP. 

Bvica  9S.  IB  abort  pieoea  fnr  PF.  (Mlnneta.  8  Bondoa.  Suite. 
^■foa.  9  AUagroe:  AUagro  and  Andante;  Andautino;  Adagio; 
■huct  Glgna ;  89  Gadenaaa  for  PF.  conoertoa). 

9mUm  tL  17  Bonataa  for  organ  with  aoeompaniment  (ehleOy  9 
TUiuandbam).  ,—.,«, 

I«ri«9«.  Bapplement  OoDtainaaUtbaanflnlahedanddoQbtfnl 
^■kuttc  Among otbara :  The '  Baqnlem ' ; '  L'Ooadel Cairo,'opera 
*^;  'LoSpoeo  delnao,'  opera  bnOa;  Handd'a  'Ada.'  'MeaaUh.' 
'4]«iaDds'a  Faurt.'  and  'Ode  on  St  Oedlia'a  Day'  (additional 
MMBpaalmenta) ;  6  Foraea  from  the  '  Wohltemparlrtea  ClaTler' 
{■RBQiad  for  9  Tiolina,  Ti<rfa,  and  baaa) ;  8  Bonataa  of  Johann  Baeb'a 
wnngad  aaa  eonearto  for  PP.,  9  Tiolina,  and  baaa) ;  etc. 

c-  r.  P. ;  with  additions  in  square  brackets  by 
w.  H.  H*. 


Mozast's  Spurious  Masses 

The  notice  of  Mozart  can  scarcely  be  considered 
complete  without  some  mention  of  works,  un- 
doubtedly spurious,  which  have  been  attributed 
to  him,  and  of  those  which  the  best  authorities 
consider  at  least  doubtful,  especially  as  some 
important  works  are  included  in  these  categories. 
Of  the  former  class  Kochel's  Catalogue  enumer- 
ates sixty-three,  of  the  latter  forty-seven.  The 
most  important  are  various  masses,  published, 
together  with  Mozart's  genuine  ones,  by  Novello 
in  his  arrangement  for  organ  and  voices.  Those 
in  £b  (Novello's  Nos.  18  and  16),  and  in  C  (his 
No.  17),  Ebchel  regards  as  of  doubtful  author- 
ship (Appendix  Nos.  186, 186).  Novello's  No.  7 
in  Bb,  of  which  the  score  and  parts  were  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Peters  at  Leipzig  as  by  Mozart, 
is  believed  by  a  writer  in  the  Allgemeine  mvsi- 
kalisehe  Zeitung  (xiv.  p.  829)  to  be  spurious, 
which  opinion  is  shared  by  O.  Jahn  (ed.  1,  i. 
673),  who  states  that  there  were  no  clarinets  in 
the  Sabburg  orchestra  when  Mozart  was  there  ; 
to  which  Ebchel  adds  that  we  know  enough  of 
Mozart's  subsequent  life  at  Mannheim,  Munich, 
and  Vienna  before  1784,  from  his  own  letters, 
to  be  sure  that  he  then  wrote  no  Mass  except 
that  in  G  minor.  To  which  must  be  added  that 
Mozart's  widow  stated  that  this  Mass  was  com- 
posed by  F.  X.  Sussmayer.  Two  short  Masses 
(Novello's  Nos.  8  and  9)  in  C  and  6  were  pub- 
lished by  M.  Falter  at  Munich  as  Mozart's,  but 
are  said  to  be  by  Gleissner  of  Mimich.  A  short 
Requiem  in  D  minorwas  published  by  Simrock  at 
Bonn  (Novello's  No.  1 8)  as  Mozart's ;  but  Kbchel 
says  it  is  certain  that  Mozart  never  wrote  any 
Requiem  except  his  celebrated  last  composition. 

The  most  important  of  these  spurious  Masses 
is  that  which  was  published  in  score  by  N.  Sim- 
rock  at  Bonn  in  1821,  and  by  Novello  for  organ 
and  voices  as  No.  12.  This  Mass  commences  in 
G,  but  is  chiefly  in  C  and  its  related  keys,  and 
ends  in  C.  The  reviewer  in  the  Allgemniie 
musikalische  Zeiiungy  xxiiL  p.  648,  for  Oct 
1821  declares  that  he  had  possessed  it  for  thirty 
years,  and  argues  for  its  genuineness  (notwith- 
standing that  the  style  is  rather  showy,  more 
calculated  to  please  tiie  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
than  to  satisfy  Mozart  himself).  But  in  July 
1826  Ritter  Ign.  von  SeyMed  opened  a  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  in  the  Ccecilia  (vol.  v. 
Heft  17,  p.  77)  with  '  Scruples  concerning  the 
Mass  in  G  published  by  Simrock  in  the  name  of 
Mozart,'  in  which  he  enumerated  especially 
weaknesses  in  part- writing  and  tonality,  and 
other  faults,  and  pronounced  it  spurious.  In 
Heft  22  of  the  same  journal  the  publisher  of  the 
Mass  declared  that  he  had  received  it  from  Carl 
Zulehner,  who  would  doubtless  explain  how  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  the  MS.,  the  hand- 
writing of  which  was  similar  to  Mozart's,  but 
probably  not  his.  But  Zulehner  made  no  answer 
to   the  challenge.     Jahn  (i.  672)  agrees  with 
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Sejfried,  and  adds  that  *  the  treatment  of  the 
instruments,  especially  the  bassoons,  is  quite 
different  from  Mozart's  manner  in  his  Salzburg 
masses. '  And  Kocheladds,  *  This  Mass  isdeclared 
by  all  connoisseurs  to  be  decidedly  spurious.' 
To  this  another  testimony  can  now  be  added. 
The  violinist  Leopold  Jansa  recognised  it  as  a 
Mass  in  which  he  used  to  sing  as  a  boy  in  a 
musical  school  in  his  native  country  of  Bohemia, 
where  it  was  known  as  'Muller's  Mass.'  This 
would  take  us  back  to  about  1812,  long  before 
its  first  publication  by  Simrock  in  1821.  If 
Miiller  was  really  the  composer's  name,  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  disooyer  him.  As  regards  his 
age,  he  might  be  August  Eberhardt  Miiller. 
And  he  is  named  in  Kochel's  Catalogue  (App. 
No.  286)  on  the  authority  of  a  Catalogue  of 
Breitkopfs,  as  the  real  composer  of  some  varia- 
tions published  as  Mozart's  own  ;  besides  which, 
two  songs,  also  published  as  Mozart's,  are  attri- 
buted to  '  Midler'  by  Kochel  (Nos.  248,  249), 
on  the  authority  of  a  writer  in  the  Allgemeiru 
musikeilische  ZeUung  (i.  745).  But  as  a  musi- 
cian of  North  Germany  he  was  perhaps  hardly 
likely  to  be  known  in  manuscript  copies  in 
Bohemia.  Wenzel  Miiller,  music  composer  at 
the  various  theatres  in  Vienna  from  1 786  is  more 
likely  in  the  latter  respect,  but  his  serious  music 
is  extremely  unimportant.  If  the  name  Miiller 
be  discarded,  it  might  be  asked  whether  Zulehner 
may  not  have  palmed  off  a  work  of  his  own  on 
Simrock  as  Mozart's.  Zulehner  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mozart,  and  worked  for  Simrock, 
who  published  two  choruses  from  'Thamos,' 
arranged  for  four  voices  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment by  Zulehner,  which  are  quite  different 
from  those  in  Mozart's  *  Thamos '  to  the  same 
words,  and  are  therefore  placed  by  Ki)chel  in 
the  list  of  spurious  works  (No.  243).  This  seems 
a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  Mass,  of  which  Sim- 
rock published  both  thescoreand  anarrangement 
for  four  voices  and  pianoforte  by  Zulehner.  The 
same  publisher  published  also  an  arrangement 
for  Mozart's  (genuine)  symphonies  as  trios  for 
PF. ,  violin  and  violoncello,  by  Zulehner.  More- 
over, Zulehner  was  the  possessor  of  a  Mass  in  C 
bearing  Mozart's  name,  and  called  the  *  Corona- 
tion Mass.*  This  was  a  mere  jiasticcio  of  pieces 
taken  from  '  Ck>si  fan  tutte,'  transposed,  altered, 
and  joined  together  by  intervening  chords. 
Zulehner  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  the 
mass  was  the  original  work,  and  that  Mozart 
*  plundered'  his  own  work  (as  Jahn  says)  to 
produce  the  opera.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
damaging  fact,  yet  ascertained,  to  Zulehner's 
reputation.  Jahn  says,  *That  the  mass  is 
pieced  together  from  the  opera  by  some  church- 
musician  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  passages 
not  belonging  to  the  opera,  and  by  the  mode  in 
which  the  borrowed  treasure  is  employed  ;  and 
no  musician  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  mass 
doubted  this '  (Jahn,  iv.  Beilage  5).  Two  other 
remarks  may  be  made.     It  rather  seems  as  if 


the  mass  were  put  together  from  two  distinct 
sources.  The  Kyrie  is  in  G,  the  Gloria  is  in  C  ; 
the  Mass  ends  in  C,  and  the  middle  movements 
are  in  keys  related  to  C,  but  not  for  the  most 
part  to  G :  F,  A  minor,  G,  and  C  minor.  It 
seems,  therefore,  as  if  we  had  a  mass  in  C  minus 
the  Kyrie,  and  as  if  a  Kyrie  from  some  other 
source  had  been  prefixed  to  complete  it.  It  is 
finally  interesting  to  note  that  the  only  really 
strong  movement  in  the  Mass,  the  great  fugue 

*  Cum  sancto  spiritu,'  which  is  well  worthy  of 
Mozart,  is  expressly  stated  by  Simrock  in  his 
answer  to  Seyfried  to  have  been  performed,  long 
before  the  publication  of  this  Mass,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  a  Afass  of  Mozart's ; 
and  he  gives  no  such  testimony  of  any  other 
part  of  this  Mass.  It  may,  therefore,  be  possible 
to  cling  to  the  belief  that  this  single  movement 
is  genuine. 

The  other  spurious  works  are  less  important. 
Most  have  never  been  published,  or  published 
only  once  or  twice  by  obscure  publishers  in 
Germany.  There  are,  however,  thirty- nine 
spurious  songs  in  vogue,  published  chiefly  by 
Rellstab  at  Berlin  and  Andr^  at  Offenbach,  of 
some  of  which  the  true  composers  are  known. 
One  is  the  beautiful  bass  air  '  lo  ti  lascio,  cara, 
addio'  (published  in  Suppl.  to  Allg.  musik 
ZeUung y  i),  which  is  by  G.  von  Jaoqoin  (Kochel, 
App.  Nos.  245-283).  Among  the  doubtful 
pieces  are  reckoned  three  Divertimenti  for  wind 
instruments,  a  sonata  in  C  minor,  and  a  romance 
for  pianoforte  in  Ab  {lb,  226-228,204,205).  B.  M. 

MOZAKTEUM  OF  SALZBURG,  THE.  An 
educational  institute  for  musicians,  which  also 
gives  annual  concerts.  With  it  is  connected 
the  Dom  Musikverein,  which  undertakes  the 
music  for  the  cathedral  services.  Dr.  Otto 
Bach  was  the  director  from  1868.  In  1869  an 
'International  Mozart  Stiftung'  or  Fund  was 
created,  with  the  double  object,  as  yet  unrealised, 
of  assisting  poor  musicians,  and  founding  an 

*  International  Conservatorium. '  o.  F.  p. 

MOZARTSTIFTUNG,  THE,  at  Frankfort, 
was  founded  in  1838,  to  assist  poor  but  talented 
musicians  in  their  studies.  Scholarships  are 
retained  as  a  rule  for  four  years.  [Among 
eminent  musicians  who  have  held  them  are  the 
following: — Max  Bruch,  K.  J.  Brambach,  A. 
Krug,  F.  Steinbach,  K  Humperdinck,  Paul 
Umlauft,  and  Ludwig  Thidlle.]  o.  r.  p. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  Opera  in 
four  acts  after  Shakespeare,  text  by  Julian 
Sturgis,  music  by  C.  V.  Stanford.  Produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  May  30, 1900.  In  a  German 
translation  by  John  Bemhoff,  at  the  Stadt- 
theater,  Leipzig,  April  25,  1902. 

MUCK,  Karl,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt, 
October  22,  1859,  his  father  being  a  Bavanao 
Magistrate  (Ministerialrat),  and  studied  at 
Heidelberg  and  Leipzig.  At  the  latter  place  he 
visited  both  University  and  Conservatorium,  and 
graduated  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy.     The  same 
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j«r(1880)  be  made  his  d^but  as  a  pianist  in 
thB  Gewandhans.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became 
cspellmeister  at  Salzburg,  then  at  Briinn,  Graz, 
ud  in  1886  first  capellmeister  at  Prague.  As 
director  of  Neumann's  Travelling  Opera  Com- 
pany he  appeared  in  Berlin,  and  was  appointed 
in  1892  capellmeister  at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
tbat  capital,  a  post  he  resigned  in  June  1906, 
going  to  America  to  conduct  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concerts.  He  conducted  at  the  Bay- 
reoth  Festival  of  1902.  He  visited  England 
in  1899  to  conduct  German  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden.  H.  v.  H. 

MUDIE,  Thomas  Molleson,  was  bom  at 
Oielsea  on  Nov.  80, 1809.    He  died,  unmarried, 
in  London,  July  24,  1876,  and  is  interred  in 
Highgate  cemetery.     He  was  one  of  the  ten 
SDGcessfnl  candidates  for  entry  into  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  in  the  severe  first  examina- 
lion  of  1 82 3 .    At  the  foundation  of  this  institu- 
tion the  Utopian  idea  was  entertained  of  giving 
free  education  to  its  pupils  and  defraying  the 
cost  from  funds  raised  by  subscription  ;  hence 
the  large  number  of  candidates.     Mudie  was  a 
popil  of  Dr.  Crotch  for  composition,  of  Cipriani 
Potter  for  the  pianoforte — who  also  gave  him 
useful  advice  as  to  his  writings — and  of  Willman 
for  the  clarinet.     He  studied  this  last  in  com- 
pliance with  the  rule  that  male  students  must 
take  part  in  the  orchestral  practices,  and  thus 
obtain    the    benefit    of    this  experience  ;    he 
obtained  much  proficiency  on  the  instrument, 
and  had  a  remarkably  beautiful  tone,  but  he 
eeaaed    its    use    when    he    discontinued    Ms 
stodentship.     His  song  *  Lungi  dal  caro  bene,' 
was  80  esteemed  that  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment paid  the  cost  of  its  publication,  an  act 
Rpeated  in  the  case  of  Stemdale  Bennett's  First 
Concerto,  but  in  no  other.     Several  vocal  pieces 
vith  orchestral  accompaniment»  a  Symphony 
in  C,  and  one  in  Bb  were  also  works  of  his 
stodent  time.     The  last  named   is  especially 
notable,  and  may  be  remembered  by  its  Minuet 
with  two  Trios,  all  three  finally  played  together 
tt  a  Coda.     Mudie's  pupilage  terminated   in 
1832,  by  his  appointment  as  a  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  in  the  Academy,  which  poet  he  held 
tOl  1844.       In   1834   he  entered  into  some 
TeUtionship,   partly  of  friendship  and  partly 
stipendiary,  with  Lord  Monson,  with  whom  he 
■pent  much  of  his  time  at  Gatton  in  Surrey. 
Thii  relation   was  closed   by   Lord   Monson's 
^th  in  1840,  who  bequeathed  to  Mudie  an 
umoity  of  £100,  which,  however,  the  estate 
^g  somewhat  involved,  the  musician  relin- 
qniahed  in  favour  of  his  patron's  widow.     He 
continued  to  act  as  organist  of  Gatton  till  1844. 
The  Society  of  British  Musicians,  founded  in 
1834,  famished  an  arena. for  the  performance  of 
WTeral  of  the  works  of  Mudie.    The  Symphony 
in  Bb  already  mentioned,  was  played  at  the 
concert  of  Feb.  9,  1886  ;  a  Symphony  in  F, 
remarkable  for  a  movement  in  F  minor,  Nov. 


10,  1835  ;  a  Symphony  in  D,  March  10,  1837  ; 
a  Quintet  in  £|^  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  Jan. 
6,  1843  and  March  7,  1844  ;  a  Trio  in  D  for 
pianoforte  and  strings,  Oct.  6,  1843  ;  and 
several  songs  and  concerted  vocal  pieces  on 
many  occasions.  On  the  death  of  Alfred 
Devaux,  in  1844,  Mudie  went  to  succeed  him 
in  his  occupation  as  teacher  in  Edinburgh. 
While  there  he  published  several  pianoforte 
pieces  and  songs,  and  wrote  accompaniments  to 
many  of  Wood's  collection  of  tiie  Songs  of 
Scotland ;  he  also  occasionally  gave  pianoforte 
recitals.  In  1863  he  returned  permanently  to 
London,  but  from  that  time,  except  with  an 
overture  at  one  of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts, 
came  little  before  tl\,e  public.  A  complete 
reverse  of  the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  early 
days  clouds  the  latter  period  of  Mudie's  career, 
when  his  playing  lost  its  charm,  and  his  music 
had  rarely  the  power  —  amounting  even  to 
mastership — that  distinguished  his  first  pro- 
ductions. His  published  music  comprises  forty- 
eight  original  pianoforte  solos,  including  the 
twelve  melodies  dedicated  to  Sir  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett  *,  six  duets  for  the  same  instrument ; 
nineteen  fantasias,  some  of  which  are  on  Scottish 
airs ;  a  collection  of  twenty-four  sacred  songs, 
a  work  of  remarkable  interest ;  three  sacred 
duets ;  three  chamber  anthems  for  three  voices  ; 
forty-two  separate  songs,  and  two  duets.  The 
existing  scores  of  his  symphonies  and  the  whole 
of  his  printed  works  are  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.        o.  a.  h. 

MUHLFELD,  Richard,  bom  Feb.  28,  1866, 
at  Salzungen,  learnt  theory  from  Emil  Biichner, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Grand  Ducal 
Orchestra  of  Meiningen  from  1873,  at  first  as  a 
violinist,  but  from  1876  as  first  clarinet,  having 
taught  himself  the  latter  instrument  with  such 
success  that  he  rapidly  gained  an  unique  position 
among  modem  players.  He  took  part  in  the 
Bayreuth  festival  plays  from  1884  to  1896,  and 
came  to  England  for  the  first  time  in  1892, 
appearing  on  March  28  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs, in  Brahms's  quintet  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  a  work,  like  the  master's  trio  and  the 
two  sonatas  in  which  the  same  instrument  is 
employed,  written  with  special  view  to  Miihl- 
fold's  great  qualities  as  a  player.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  depth  of  meaning  and  beauty  that 
he  can  put  into  a  phrase,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
music  his  performance  is  a  perfect  model  of 
what  musical  interpretation  can  be.  Many  a 
detail  of  excellence  in  the  Meiningen  orchestra 
is  due  to  him,  for  he  was  accustomed  for  many 
years  to  act  as  sub-conductor,  and  to  rehearse 
the  players  singly  and  in  groups.  (Riemann's 
LexUcon,  etc)  M. 

MULLER,  thb  brothers,  celebrated  quartet- 
players,  four  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
Hofmusikus,  Aeoidius  Christoph  Muller, 
bom  July  2,  1766,  at  Nordhausen,  died  Aug. 
14,  1841,  at  Brunswick,  where   all   his  sons 
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were  bom.  The  brothers  were  Karl  Friedrich, 
first  violin  and  concertmeister  to  the  Duke, 
bom  Nov.  11,  1797,  died  April  4,  1873; 
Theodor  Heinrich  Gustav,  viola,  bom  Dec. 
3, 1799,  died  Sept.  7, 1856  ;  August  Theodor, 
violoncello,  bom  Sept.  27,  1802,  died  Oct.  20, 
1876  ;  Franz  Ferdinand  Georg,  second  violin 
and  capellmeister  to  the  Duke,  bom  July  29, 
1808,  died  May  22,  1866.^  Educated  by  their 
father  expressly  with  a  view  to  quartet-playing, 
they  brought  the  art  to  a  perfection  then  un- 
known. The  Duke  of  Bmnswick's  somewhat 
tyrannical  regulation,  by  which  none  of  his 
musicians  were  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the 
music  of  the  town,  obliged  them  to  prepare  in 
secret  for  appearing  in  public,  and  in  1830  they 
sent  in  their  resignations.  They  gave  concerts 
at  Hamburg  in  1831,  and  in  1832  at  Berlin, 
where  the  public  gradually  learned  to  appreciate 
their  wonderful  ensemble.  In  1833  they  left 
Berlin,  and  visited  in  turn  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany  and  Paris,  extending  their 
tours  farther  and  farther,  till  1846,  when  they 
went  to  Russia.  Their  repertoire  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven,  and  they  thus  contributed  im- 
mensely to  the  spread  of  a  taste  for  really  good 
music.  Their  performance  of  Haydn's  *  Kaiser 
quartett '  especially  had  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  eldest  brother,  Karl  Friedrich,  also  had 
four  sons,  known  as  the  younger  Miiller  brothers ; 
Bernhard,  viola,  bom  Feb.  24,  1826,  died 
Sept  4,  1896  ;  Karl,  first  violin,  bora  April 
14,  1829  (he  married  a  singer  Elvira  Berghaus, 
and  was  kno^vn  as  Miiller-Berghaus) ;  Huoo, 
second  violin,  bom  Sept.  21,  1832,  died  June 
26,  1886  ;  and  Wilhelm,  violoncello,  the  most 
important,  born  June  1,  1834,  died  in  New 
York,  in  Sept.  1897.  They  were  court  quartet- 
players  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  and  also 
made  extended  tours,  visiting  Russia,  Denmark, 
and  France.  In  1866  they  settled  for  a  short 
time  in  Wiesbaden,  and  then  at  Rostock,  where 
Karl  became  capellmeister,  his  place  in  the 
quartet  being  supplied  when  travelling  by 
Leopold  Auer.  It  was,  however,  broken  up 
entirely  in  1873,  by  the  appointment  of  Wilhelm 
as  Kammermusikus,  and  teacher  at  the  Hoch- 
schule  fiir  Musik  in  Berlin.  The  younger 
Miillers,  though  distinguished  for  their  ensemble, 
did  not  reach  the  standard  of  perfection  main- 
tained by  the  elder  brothers  ;  the  chief  reason 
being  that  instead  of  restricting  themselves  to 
genuine  quartets,  they  played  music  which, 
though  good  of  its  kind,  was  in  reality  better 
suited  to  a  small  orchestra.  f.  o. 

Mt/LLER,  August  Eberhardt,  bom  Dec. 
18,  1767,  at  Nordheim,  in  Hanover.  His 
father,  organist  at  Rinteln,  was  his  first  in- 
stractor  and  he  subsequently  leamt  of  J.  C.  F. 
Bach    of  Biickeburg.      In    1786   he  went   to 

1  The  dates  of  death  are  Tcry  mnch  oonfoMd  bj  Biemaim ;  the 
above  are  believed  to  be  ooxrect. 


Leipzig  to  study  law,  but  soon  gave  it  np,  and 
became  in  1789  organist  of  St  Ulrich's  church, 
Magdeburg.  In  1792  he  was  chosen  to  direct 
the  concerts,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  and  there  became 
intimate  with  Marpurg,  Fasch,  Beichardt,  and 
other  distinguished  men.  He  was  made  organist 
of  St  Nicholas*  church,  Leipzig,  in  1794.  He 
played  the  organ  and  harpsichord  equally  well, 
and  was  also  a  proficient  on  the  flute.  In  1800 
he  was  appointed  deputy  to  Hiller  at  the 
Thomasschule,  and  cantor  on  Killer's  death 
in  1804.  In  1810  he  moved  to  Weimar,  and 
died  Dec.  8,  1817.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
his  compositions  : — (1)  Piano  :  Two  concertos ; 
a  trio  for  piano  and  strings,  op.  17  ;  two  sonatas 
for  violin  and  piano ;  many  sonatas  for  piano 
solo,  besides  variations,  etc.  (2)  Organ  :  Suites, 
a  sonata  and  chorale,  variations.  (3)  Flute: 
Eleven  concertos ;  a  fantasia  with  orchestra,  and 
twenty-three  duets  for  two  flutes.  (4)  Vocal  : 
Three  cantatas  for  four  voices  and  orchestra; 
two  posthumous  operettas  (Singspiele)  ;  songs 
with  piano  accompaniment  (6)  Instiiiction : 
Method  for  the  piano,  and  instmction-book  for 
the  fl^ute  (see  the  Quellen-Lexikon).  M. 

mUlLER,  Christian,  of  Amsterdam,  be- 
tween 1720  and  1770  built  the  finest  organs  in 
Holland,  and  especially  the  celebrated  instra- 
ment  at  Haarlem  in  1738.  v.  de  f. 

MtTLLER,  Heinrich,  bom  at  LUbeck,  Oct 
18,  1631,  was  from  1663  till  his  death,  Sept 
17,  1676,  Pastor  and  Archdeacon  of  the  St 
Marien-Eirche,  Rostock,  also  a  distinguished 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  there. 
Among  his  numerous  theological  and  homiletical 
works  he  published  in  1669   a  book   entitled 
'Oeistliche  Seelen-Musik,'  containing  about  400 
Hymns,  mostly  of  a  very  subjective  devotional 
cast,  for  which  126  tunes  are  provided  with 
Figured  Bass.     As  the  Hymns  are  characterised 
by  almost  an  excess  of  subjective  devotional 
sentiment,  some  of  them  by  Miiller  himself,  and 
a  lai^  number  from  Angelus  Silesius,  so  the 
tunes  bear  witness  to  a  corresponding  change  in 
musical  taste,  and  the  gradual  suppression  of  the 
older  rhythmical  chorale  in  favour  of  the  secular 
Aria-form  in  modem  keys.     The  work  is  even 
more  of  a  pioneer  in  this  direction  than  Criiger's 
*  Praxis  pietatis  melica.*    Of  the  tunes  fifty  new 
ones  are  the  invention  of  Nicolaus  Hasse,  then 
organist  of  the  Marienkirche.  None  of  these  tunes 
have  continued  in  general  use,  though  one  has 
reappeared  in  a  recent  English  collection  'Songs 
of  Syon,'  edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  R  Woodward 
(No.  3).    Miiller  prefaces  his  work  with  a  series 
of  ten  chapters  on  the  origin  and  use  of  Spiriti^al 
Songs,  in  the  course  of  which  he  deplores  the 
decay   of    congregational    interest   in  Church 
Music  and  Hymn-singing,  and  of  the  devotional 
sentiment  in  connection  therewith.     His  object 
was  thus  to  stir  up  greater  interest  in  con- 
gregational singing  from  the  devotional  point  of 
view,  and  by  the  infusion  of  greater  warmth  of 
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diFotional  sentiment.  Another  work  of  Miiller 
Bftj  be  mentioned,  OeisUiche  JErquiek-sturuien 
(1664-66),  the  derotions  in  which  were  afterwards 
venified,  and  provided  with  tunes  in  the  form 
of  spiritual  Arias  by  seyeral  Nuremberg  poets 
md  musicians,  members  of  the  Pegnitz-Blomen- 
Gwossenschaft,  and  published  under  the  title 
Poditeher  Andaehi-Klang  (1678-91).  It  was 
woiks  of  this  kind  that  led  the  way  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  devotional  solo  Aria  into  the 
Latheran  Church  Cantata.  J.  R.  M. 

MtJLLER,  IwAN,  a  renowned  clarinettist, 
born  at  Beval,  Dec.  3,  1786,  appeared  first  in 
l^ria  in  1809,  where  he  brought  out  many  of 
liis  stnictural  improvements  in  the  instrument, 
and  where,  after  a  residence  of  some  years,  and 
Aiaooessful  concert  tour  through  all  the  principal 
European  cities,  undertaken  in  1820-1826,  he 
WIS  appointed  professor  in  the  Conservatoire. 
In  later  life  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  died 
at  Biickeburg,  Feb.  4,  1854.  His  compositions 
(oo&certante  for  two  clarinets,  three  quartets  for 
elaiinet,  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello,  etc) 
have  an  educational  value  for  players  of  his 
instnunent,  but  beyond  that  they  are  of  no 
importsnce.  His  best  production  is  a  *  Gamme 
pour  la  nouveUe  Clarinette,'  published  at  Berlin 
in  1825.  M. 

MtJLLER,  Wenzel,  bom  Sept  26,   1767, 

at  Tymau  in  Moravia,  was  for  some  time  a 

inpil  of  Dittersdorf,  and  became  conductor  in 

the  Briinn  Theatre  in  1783    and  three  years 

afterwards,   when  only  nineteen,    obtained  a 

uoilar  post  at  Marinelli's  theatre  in  Vienna. 

The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  capital, 

with  the  exception  of  the  years  1808-1813, 

dttring  which  he  was  director  of  the  opera  at 

Prague,  where  his  daughter  Therese,  afterwards 

bown  as  Madame  Griinbaum,  was  engaged  as 

tainger.     On  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  became 

eondnctor  at   the  Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  and 

i«tained  the  post  until  within  a  short  time  of 

his  death,  which  took  place  at  Baden  near 

Vienna,  on  August  3,  1835.     As  a  composer  of 

^i  operas,  he  enjoyed  enormous  popularity 

fcr  many  years,  and  his  productions  in  this 

land  are  said  to  number  over  200.     His  more 

unbitious  works,  as  symphonies,  masses,  etc., 

vere  leas  successful.    Among  his  dramatic  works 

^7  be  mentioned: — 'Das    Sonnenfest    der 

Braminen'  (1790);    *Das  neue  Sontagskind' 

(nW);   'Die  Schwestem  von  Prag'  (1794); 

'IXeTeofelsmiihleauf  demWienerberge'  (1799). 

ApecnlUr  interest  attaches  to  his '  Zauberzither' 

«  'Kasper  der  Fagottist,'  produced  June  8, 

17dl,  nnoe  Schikaneder  took  several  suggestions 

from  it  for  the  plot  of  'Die  Zauberflote.'     In 

1S18  MtiUer  produced  his  *  travestierte  Zauber- 

fiote'  (Mendel's   ConversalioTts-Lexikon;    Eie- 

»»»wi's  Opernhandlmeh),  M. 

MtfLLER,  WiLHELM,  author  of  the  poems 
«f  fichnbert's  beautiful  song-cycles  *  Die  schone 
MuUerin*  and  'Die  Winterreise,'  and  father  of 


Max  Miiller  the  eminent  philologist,  was  bom 
at  Deesau,  Oct.  7,  1794,  son  of  a  well-to-do 
tradesman,  who  educated  him  carefully  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
times.  In  1812  he  studied  philology  at  Berlin 
under  F.  A.  Wolf,  and  history.  In  1813  ho 
joined  the  Prussian  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
took  part  in  Liitzen,  Bautzen,  and  other  battles, 
and  in  the  occupation  of  the  Netherlands. 
Returning  to  Berlin  in  1814,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  ancient  German  language  and  literature. 
On  his  return  from  Italy  in  1819  he  became 
librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Dessau.  He  died  at 
Dessau  on  Oct.  1,  1827.  The  best-known  of 
his  poems  are  Oedichie  au8  den  hirUerlasaenen 
Fapieren  eines  Waldhamisten,  two  vols.  ^1821- 
1824) ;  Lieder  der  Ghieehenj  five  parts  (1821- 
1824)  ;  a  translation  of  Fauriel's  modem  Greek 
national  airs,  two  vols.  (Leipzig,  1825) ;  Lyrische 
Spaziergdnge  (ibid,  1827).  His  miscellaneous 
works  were  edited  by  Schwab  in  five  vols.  (1880). 
His  collected  poems,  published  after  his  death 
(Leipzig,  1887),  are  among  the  choicest  lyrical 
treasures  of  Germany.^  Warmth  and  tmth  of 
expression,  keen  observation  of  nature,  and 
melodiousness  of  language,  have  made  him  a 
universal  favourite  with  composers.  Randhar- 
tinger  states  that  the  first  time  Schubert  met 
with  the  Miillerlieder,  he  was  so  enchanted 
that  he  set  several  before  the  next  day.  F.  o. 
MUTHEL,  Johann  Gottfried,  bom  about 
1720  at  MoUn  in  Lauenburg,  became  a  pupil  of 
J.  P.  Euntzen  at  Liibeck,  and  in  1738  received 
the  appointment  of  chamber-musician  and  court- 
organist  at  Schwerin,  in  which  capacity  he  also 
gave  musical  instruction  to  the  members  of  the 
Ducal  family  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  Pro- 
vided with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
Duke  he  went  to  Leipzig  in  May  1750  to  perfect 
himself  in  playing  and  composition  under  the 
tuition  of  Sebastian  Bach.  It  was  the  last  year 
of  Bach's  life,  but  he  received  Miithel  into  his 
house,  and  Miithel  was  with  him  in  his  last  illness 
and  at  his  death.  He  then  went  to  Kaumburg 
to  Bach's  son-in-law  Altnikol,  and  afterwards 
visited  Dresden  and  Potsdam,  at  which  latter 
place  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  £manuel 
Bach,  with  whom  he  continued  on  terms  of  close 
friendship.  In  1753  he  accepted  a  call  to  Riga, 
where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
organist  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  where  he 
died  some  time  after  1 790.  Miithel  is  described 
as  one  of  the  best  organ  and  clavier  players  and 
composers  of  his  time.  Dr.  Bumey  speaks  of 
his  clavier  works  in  the  highest  terms,  describ- 
ing them  indeed  as  more  difficult  than  those  of 
Handel,  Scarlatti,  Schobert,  and  Emanuel  Bach ; 
but  as  characterised  by  so  much  novelty,  taste, 
grace,  and  contrivance  as  entitle  them  to  be  ranked 
among  the  best  productions  of  the  kind  (see  his 
Present  State  of  Music  in  Germany ,  1773,  vol.  ii. 

I  Sm  an  wny  on  Wtlhelm  HSUer.  In  Ku  M aUu^i  CMpt  from  m 
airman  WorMop,  toL  til.  pp.  lOt-lSl. 
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pp.  828-329).  His  style  would  seem  to  be  akin 
to  that  of  Emanuel  Bach,  but  of  greater  severity 
and  with  fewer  oonoesaions  to  the  taste  of  the 
day.  Only  a  few  of  his  works  were  published, 
among  them  two  Concertos,  C  minor  and  D  minor, 
for  clavier  with  accompaniment  of  strings,  pub- 
lished at  Riga  in  1767  ;  three  sonatas  and  two 
Ariosi  with  variations  published  by  Hatfner  at 
Nuremberg  ;  a  '  Duetto  fiir  2  Claviere,  2  Fliigel, 
oder  2  Fortepiano,'  Riga,  1771,  which  appears 
to  be  the  earliest  work  with  Fortepiano  on  the 
title.  In  Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary  mention  is 
made  of  this  Duet  as  played  by  two  members  of 
Dr.  Bumey's  family  at  one  of  his  house-concerts. 
If  Miithel's  clavier  works  have  that  originality 
which  Bumey  and  Schubart  (Jdeen  zur  AeUhetik 
der  Tonkunst,  1784),  ascribe  to  them,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  in  these  days  of  revivals  none  of 
them  have  ever  been  republished.  J.  £.  M. 
MUETTE  DE  PORTICI,  LA.     See  Masa- 

KISLLO. 

MUFF  AT,  Gkoro,  highly  esteemed  composer, 
of  Scottish  extraction  (Eitner),  studied  Lulli's 
style  for  six  years  in  Paris  ;  was  organist  of 
Strasburg  Cathedral  till  1675  ;  became  organist 
to  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg  about  1678  ;  visited 
Vienna  and  Rome ;  became  in  1690  organist, 
and  in  1695  capellmeister  and  Master  of  the 
Pages  to  the  Bishop  of  Passau,  and  died  thei-e 
Feb.  23, 1704.  He  published  ^  Annonico  tribute' 
(senate  di  camera,  Salzburg,  1682) ;  'Apparatus 
musico-oi^nisticus ' — twelve  toocatas,chaconne, 
passacaglia,  Augsburg,  1690,  dedicated  to  Leopold 
I.) — of  importance  as  regards  the  development 
of  organ-playing.  '  Svaviores  harmoniae.  .  .  . 
Florilegiuml.'  (Augsburg,  1695);  'Florilegium 
secundum'  (Passau,  1698),  both  with  autobio- 
graphical preface  in  four  languages ;  '  Ausserlesene 
mit  Ernst  und  Lust  Gemengte  Instrumental- 
Music  '  (1 701 ).  See  Zeitaehr^  of  the  Int.  Mus. 
Oes.  vol.  V.  p.  865.  [The '  Apparatus '  was  repub- 
lished in  the  Triscr  des  Pianistes,  and  the  two 
works  called  '  Florilegium '  in  the  Denkmaler 
d.  TonJcunst  in  Ocsterreich,  Jhrg.  i.  and  ii,  1894 
and  1895  ;]  the  '  Ausserlesene  mit  Ernst  und 
Lust  Gemengte,'  etc.  in  the  same  series,  Jhrg. 
xi.     His  son 

August  Gottlieb  (Theophilus),  bom  in  1690 
(baptized  April  25)  at  Passau,  a  pupil  of  J.  J. 
Fux,  became  in  171 7  court  and  chamber-organist 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  to  the  widowed 
Empress  Amalie  Wilhelmine  (died  1742),  and 
music-master  to  the  royal  children.  He  retired 
on  a  pension  in  1768,  and  died  in  Vienna, 
Dec  10,  1770,  aged  eighty.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished organist  and  a  composer  of  taste,  and 
published  for  organ,  ^  *  72  Versetten  oder  Fugen, 
sammt  12  Toccaten,  besonders  zum  Eirchen- 
dienst  bei  Choral-Aemtemund  Vespem  dienlich' 
(Vienna,  1726);  for  harpsichord,  'Oomponi- 
menti  musicali,'  containing  overtures,  caprices, 

1  About  aerenty  ymn  affo  Lfladienkohl  of  Vleniu  npaUlibad 
tnm  this  work  '  XII  kMne  Vofm  ■unrnt  II  Toooatan.' 


sarabandes,  etc,  with  a  preface  ;  and  ending 
with  *  Particolari  segni  delle  maniere,'  ^  etc 
(Vienna,  1727,  dedicated  to  Charles  VI.,  at  whose 
expense  it  was  engraved).  Zellner  arranged  a 
toccata  and  fugue  in  C  minor,  composed  by 
Muffat  in  1720  as  a  concert-piece  for  harmonium 
(Vienna,  Spina).  A  Courante  and  two  Minuets 
of  his  are  given  by  Pauer  in  'Alte  Klaviermusik' 
(Senff).  He  was  one  of  the  many  composers 
whom  Handel  laid  under  contribution  for  sub- 
jects and  phrases  in  his  oratorios.  The  '  Coni- 
ponimenti,'  republished  in  the  Tr^sor  des  Pi/m- 
istes,  were  again  brought  out  by  Chrysander,  as 
No.  5  of  his  '  Supplemente.'  See  Denkmalsr, 
voL  i.  p.  689.  See  Jiiv,  Mus.  Ital.  ilL  1,  where  an 
interesting  article  by  Guido  Adler  is  to  be  found. 

There  were  two  violinists  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Imperial  chapel,  Gottfried,  from  1701  to 
1709,  and  Johakn  Ernst,  appointed  in  1780, 
died  in  1746,  aged  forty-eight  c.  F.  f. 

DE  MUNCK,  FRAN90I8,  Belgian  violon- 
cellist, was  bom  at  Brussels  in  1815.  He  was 
trained  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  under 
Platel,  in  which  institution  he  eventually  be- 
came that  famous  teacher's  successor  as  first 
professor  of  the  violoncello.  As  a  soloist  he 
was  well  known  in  Germany.  In  1848  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  orchestra  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  but  returned  to 
Brussels  in  1858,  where  he  died  the  year 
following.  His  chroniclers  unite  in  ascribing 
to  him  exceptional  talents,  the  development  of 
which  was  hindered  by  a  somewhat  disorderly 
course  of  life.  His  one  published  composition 
was  a  'Fantaisie  et  Variations  sur  un  th^me 
Russe.'  w.  w.  c. 

DE  MUNCK,  Ernest,  son  of  the  above,  was 
bom  at  Brussels  in  1 840.  A  pupil  of  his  father, 
and  of  Servais,  he  was  at  the  age  of  ten  already 
a  capable  violoncellist.  In  1855  he  went  on 
tour  in  Great  Britain  with  Jullien's  band,  and 
ultimately  settled  down  in  London,  where  he  is 
now  engaged  as  professor  at  the  Guildhall  School 
of  Music.  His  residence  in  London  has,  however, 
not  been  continuous.  In  1868  he  was  in  Paris, 
and  in  1870  at  Weimar,  where  he  formed  part 
of  the  Court  orchestra.  He  married  Carlotta 
Patti  in  1879.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,     w.  w.  a 

MUNDY,  John,  Mus.D.,  son  of  William 
Mundy,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  was 
educated  by  his  father,  became  organist  of  Eton 
College,  and  about  1585  succeeded  John  Mar- 
beck  as  one  of  the  organists  of  St.  Geoige's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  On  July  9,  1686,  he  gradu- 
ated as  Mus.B.  at  Oxford.  Both  he  and  his 
father  are  mentioned  in  some  verses  at  the  end 
of  a  MS.  collection  of  Motets  and  Madrigals 
transcribed  in  1591  by  John  Baldwin,  singing 
man  of  Windsor,  recounting  the  celebrated 
musicians  of  the  time.  In  1594  he  published 
'  Songs  and  Psalmes,  composed  into  3,  4,  and  5 

*  Jiani6ren«iAgr<m«BB— tonw,  bwta.eio. 
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fuia,  for  the  nse  and  delight  of  such  as  either 
krre  or  leame  Musicke/  He  contributed  a 
Budrigal,  'Lightly  she  tripped  o'er  the  dales.' 
to  *The  Triamphes  of  Oriana/  1601.  He  took 
his  Mus.D.  degree  in  1624.  An  anthem  by 
him  is  contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  collections, 
uid  three  of  the  pieoes  in  his  'Songs  and 
Psabnes'  were  scored  by  Bumey  (Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
MS.  1 1 ,  588).  Bumey  gives  a  part-song  by  him, 
'  In  deep  distress/  in  his  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  55. 
Sereral  of  his  compositions  for  the  keyboard  are 
contained  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book, 
Among  them  a  curious  Fantasia  describing 
•Fiire  Wether,'  'Lightning,'  'Thunder,'  'Calme 
Wether,'  and  '  A  faire  Day.'  He  died  in  1680 
and  iras  buried  in  the  Cloisters  of  St.  Geoige's 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

William  Mundt,  his  father,  was  a  vicar 
choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  on  Feb.  21,  1568-4, 
WIS  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
A  service  and  three  anthems  by  him,  and  also 
the  anthem  '  O  Lord,  the  Maker  of  all  thing ' 
(sometimes  assigned  to  Henry  Y11I.)>  ^^ 
printed  in  Barnard's  'Selected  Church  Music' 
Another  service  and  two  other  anthems  are  con- 
tuned  in  Barnard's  MS.  collections,  and  eleven 
Udn  motets  in  a  set  of  MS.  parts  by  him,  both 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Music. 
A  number  of  compositions  are  in  the  Christ 
Church  and  Music  School  collections,  Oxford. 
The  words  of  several  of  his  anthems  are  con- 
tsined  in  Clifford's  Divine  Services  and  Anthems, 
1864.  He  was  probably  one  of  those-  who, 
ilthough  outwardly  conforming  to  the  Reformed 
vonhip,  retained  a  secret  preference  for  the  old 
iaith,  since  he  is  mentioned  by  Morley  in  his 
hUrodudiofiy  in  company  with  Byrd  and  others, 
ts  never  having  '  thought  it  greater  sacriledge 
to  spume  against  the  Image  of  a  Saint  then  to 
take  two  perfect  cordes  of  one  kinde  together.' 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but  it 
was  probably  in  1591,  as  on  Oct.  12  in  that 
year  Anthony  Anderson  was  sworn  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  his  room.      w.  h.  h. 

HUNRO,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  musician 
settled  in  Paris.  He  published  there  '  A  Collec- 
tion of  the  best  Scots  tunes  fitted  to  the  German 
Snte,'  folio,  license  dated  1782.  This  work  is 
particularly  rare,  a  copy  was  sold  at  the  Tap- 
house sale  in  July  1 905.  Hawkins  criticises  the 
anangements  of  the  melodies  thus:  'The 
nmplicity  of  the  airs  is  lost  in  the  attempts  of 
the  author  to  accommodate  them  to  the  style 
of  the  Italian  music'  F.  K. 

MURIS,  Johannes  de,  a  celebrated  musical 
theorist  of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury. He  has  been  claimed  as  an  Englishman, 
but  on  what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Gesncr,  in  his  Bibliatheca  Universalis  of  1545, 
P>  441,  cites  a  mathematical  treatise  of  De 
Mnns  printed  at  Mainz  in  1588,  but  gives  no 
indication  of  his  nationality.  Bale ,  who  appears 
to  hsTe  relied  on  information  received  from  the 


learned  Oxford  mathematician,  physician,  and 
antiquary  Robert  Record,  included  '  Joannes  de 
Muris,  quern  Anglum  fuisse  seriptores  ferunt,*  in 
the  second  part  of  the  enlarged  edition  of  his 
Scriptores  lllustres  Majoris  BrOtaniae  (Basle, 
1559,  p.  69).  Neither  Gesner  nor  Bale  makes 
any  reference  to  his  reputation  as  a  musician. 
At  a  later  date  Tanner  describes  him  as  '  natiane 
Anglus,  philosophus,  mathematicus  et  musicus 
maignu  (BibliothecaBriUanico-Hibernica,  1748, 
p.  587),  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  found  confirma- 
tion of  his  English  origin  in  the  following  verses 
which  occur  in  a  treatise  '  De  Origine  et  Effectu 
Musice'  in  MS.  Lansdowne  768  of  the  British 
Museum,  at  fol.  17  : — 

Fausaa.  iancturas.  fhustnraa.  atqne  flguraa 
Henfluratarum  formauit  Franco  notarum. 
Et  Jhon  de  Horia  variis  floruitque  flguris. 
Anglia  cantorum  nomen  gignit  plurimorum. 

But,  in  whatever  way  these  lines  are  punctuated, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  made  to 
attribute  an  English  origin  to  De  Muris.  No 
locality  in  England  is  known  vrith  an  English 
or  Latinised  nanieat  all  resemblingMuri  or  Muris. 

When  we  look  abroad,  the  great  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Muri  in  Switzerland  at  once  sug- 
gests itself ;  but  the  chronicles  of  this  Abbey, 
which  have  been  published  by  P.  M.  Eeim 
(Zurich,  1877),  contain  no  reference  to  our 
author.  In  France  there  are  several  communes  of 
the  name  of  Murs  or  Meurs^  and  M.  I'abb^  Nor- 
mand,  who  under  the  pseudonym  of  Theodore 
Nisard  published  a  short  paper  on  Jean  de 
Muris  in  1886,  gives  reasons  for  selecting  Murs 
or  Meurs  in  the  cantonne  of  S^nne,  which  lies 
about  half-way  between  Meauz  and  Vitry,  as  the 
home  of  the  De  Muris  family.  Henri  de  Muris, 
bishop  of  Th^rouane,  who  died  in  1286,  was  a 
benefactor  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Faron  at  Meaux. 
Another  Henri  de  Muris,  chevalier,  owned  land 
at  Saint  Fiacre  in  Brie  in  1818.  This  is  in  the 
near  neighbourhood. 

On  the  other  hand  F^tis  favours  a  Norman 
origin  on  the  ground  that  De  Muris  in  a  letter 
written  late  in  life  to  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth 
alludes  to  the  friendship  of  their  youth,  and  that 
Clement  had  in  fact  been  a  monk  at  the  Chaise 
Dieu  in  Normandy  and  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Rouen.  He  cites  a  Padua  manuscript  dated 
1404,  and  entitled  'Mag.  Joh.  de  Muris  de 
Normandiaalias  Parisiensispractica  mensurabilis 
cantus  cum  expositione  Prosdocimi  de  Belde- 
mandis ' :  but  one  may  suspect  that  the  title  is 
a  later  addition.  In  a  mathematical  treatise  at 
Oxford  dated  1821  (MS.  Digby  190,  fol.  66) 
Johannes  de  Muris  is  again  described  as  a 
Norman :  but  this  is  in  a  colophon  which  is 
clearly  not  part  of  the  original  treatise.  No 
place  of  the  name  of  Murs  is  known  in  Normandy. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  his 
birthplace,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  De 
Muris  resided  for  some  part  of  his  life  in  Paris. 
He  himself  speaks  of  having  heard  at  Paris  a 
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triplum  composed  by  Franco  (CouBsemaker, 
ScriptoreSf  ii.  402a),  and  at  least  two  of  his 
treatises  are  dated  from  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 
One  is  the  '  Musica  Speculativa'  printed  by 
GeTheTt{Scriptore3j  vol.  iii.),  the  Paris manoscript 
of  which  ends  with  the  words: — 'Explicit 
musica  speculativa  secundum  Boetium  per 
magistrum  Johannem  de  Muris  abbreviata 
Parisiis  in  Sorbona  anno  Domini  1823.'  The 
other  is  the  'Canones  de  eclipsi  lunae/  the 
Bodleian  manuscript  of  which  (MS.  Digby  97, 
foL  1246)  ends  tiius : — *  Hos  autem/  canones 
dispos^it  Johannes  de  Muris  Parisiis  in  anno 
Domini  1339  in  domo  scolarium  de  Sorbona.' 
M.  Leopold  Delisle  (Le  Cabinet  des  ManuscrUs 
de  la  BiblwtJUqite  Nationdle,  1874,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 86) 
has  noticed  that  many  of  the  Sorbonne  manu- 
scripts bear  the  names  and  possibly  the  signatures 
of  teachers  through  whose  hands  they  passed. 
One  of  them  (Latin  MS.  16,646)  is  an  Euclid 
bearing  the  name  of  J.  de  Muris,  but  this  may 
be  the  Julianus  de  Muris  who  was  elected  Rector 
of  the  Sorbonne  in  December  1350  (Du  Boulay, 
Sistoria  UniversUaiis  ParisiensU^  iv.  973). 
Mersenne  (ffarmonicorum  Libri  Xll.y  Paris, 
1648,  L  XXV.  8)  speaks  of  De  Muris  as  *  Canoni- 
cus  et  Decanus  Eoclesiae  Parisiensis ' ;  but  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  Cartulary  of  N6tre 
Dame  published  in  four  volumes  in  1850,  nor 
in  the  OaXlia  Christianaf  nor  in  La  France 
Pontificale. 

Beyond  1889  the  existence  of  De  Muris  can 
be  traced  do>vn  to  1350  or  a  little  later.  The 
authors  of  the  Gallia  Christiana^  writing  in 
1744  (vol.  vii.  p.  1686),  speak  of  *epistolae 
Johannis  Muri  famosi  theologi  anni  1340'  as 
attesting  Philip  de  Yitry's  skill  in  music  ;  but 
the  letters  are  not  now  known,  unless  that 
mentioned  below  should  prove  to  be  one  of 
them,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  De  Muris 
the  musician  is  the  person  referred  to.  The 
Paris  MS.  7448  of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale 
contains  a  letter  of  De  Muris  to  Pope  Clement  the 
Sixth,  who  succeeded  to  the  Papacy  in  1342. 
MS.  Digby  176  of  the  Bodleian  Library  contains 
(at  fol.  176)  an  astrological  treatise  by  De  Muris 
on  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
1345.  Another  Paris  manuscript  of  the  15th 
century  (Fonds  Latin  14,736)  is  catalogued  as 
containing  (1)  Theorica  numerorum  auct  Jo.  de 
Muris  (2)  ^jusdem  epistola  metrica  ad  Philip- 
pum  de  Yitriaco,  episcopum  Meldensem  (3)  De 
arte  mensurandi.  If  this  description  be  correct, 
De  Muris  must  have  been  living  at  least  as  late 
as  1850,  the  year  in  which  Philip  de  Yitry  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Meaux.  Weiss  in  Michaud's 
Biographie  Uhiverselle  (Paris,  1821)  asserts 
that  De  Muris  is  known  to  have  been  still  alive 
in  1358,  but  he  gives  no  authority. 

The  reputation  of  De  Muris,  not  only  as 
musician,  but  as  mathematician,  astronomer  and 
astrologer,  is  attested  by  the  numerous  manu- 
scripts bearing  his  name  to  be  found  in  most  of 


the  principal  libraries  of  Europe.  Mathematical 
treatises  by  him  were  printed  at  Vienna  in  1515 
and  at  Mainz  in  1538.  A  copy  of  the  latter  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  Musica  Speculativa, 
an  abridgment  of  Boetius  attributed  to  De 
Muris,  was  printed  at  Frankfort  in  1608  and  is 
probably  the  work  cited  by  Panzer,  L  486,  as 
'  Joann.  Muris  Musica  manuscripta  et  composita. 
Lipsiae,  1496,  foL'  As  early  as  1404  a  com- 
mentary on  his  treatLse  on  mensurable  music 
was  written  by  Prosdocimus  de  Beldemandls, 
and  his  authority  is  constantly  appealed  to  by 
the  theorists  who  followed  him. 

Of  the  musical  works  of  De  Muris  by  far  the 
most  important,  and  the  only  one  of  which  the 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned,  is  the 
Speculum  Mu9ice,  preserved  in  two  manuscripts 
of  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  at  Paris,  Nos. 
7207  and  7207  a,  the  former  of  which  is  said  to 
date  from  the  end  of  the  14th  century.     It  is 
a  treatise  in  seven  books,  the  first  five  of  which 
deal  with  the  theory  and  the  last  two  with  the 
practice  of  music    Owing  to  its  great  length  it 
has  never  been  printed  in  its  entirety,  butCouase- 
maker  has  included  the  last  two  books  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  ScriptoreSf  and  has  also,  in 
the  preface  to  that  volume,  given  us  the  chapter- 
headings  of  the  first  five  books.      These  treat 
of  intervals  and  ratios,  consonances,   propor- 
tions,   scales,    tetrachords  and  the  like,    and 
are  professedly  based  on  Boetius.     The  sixth 
book  is  devoted  to  the  church  modes,  and  ex- 
pounds the  doctrines  first  of  Boetius,  then  ^cap. 
XV.)  of  Guide  and  his  successors,  and  finally  (cap. 
Ix.   to  cxiii.)  of  the  modems.     The  seventh 
book    deals  with    mensurable    music,    and  is 
remarkable  for  the  protest  it  contains  against 
modem  divergence  from  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Franco  and  his  school,  against  innovations  in 
notation,  exaggerated  sentiment  in  discant,  the 
liberties  taken  by  singers  in  the   matter  of 
embellishment,  the  excessive  use  of  discords  and 
the   abandonment  of  the  old   Oiiganum   and 
Conductus  in  favour  of  the  Motet  and  Cantilena. 
De  Muris  never  refers  to  contemporary  musicians 
by  name,  but  the  passages  he  cites  from  their 
writings    show    that    Philip    de    Yitry,    the 
champion  of  the  '  ars  nova,'  was  one  of  those 
attacked.     This  lends  point  to  the  sentence  at 
the  end  of  his  first  chapter  in  which  De  Muris 
disclaims  any  personal  enmity  against   those 
whose  doctrines  he  controverts.     It  has  been 
thought  that  the  Speculum  Afusice  is  the  treatise 
mentioned  with  three  others  at  the  end  ot  the 
mathematical  treatise  of  1321  as  having  been 
completed   in    the   same  year,    and    that  its 
publication  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Papal  decree  of  1322  prohibiting  the  use  of 
discant  in  churches  (see  Ambros,  ii.  347).    The 
passage  in  MS.  Digby  190   is  as  follows:— 
*  Eodemque  anno  noticia  artis  musics  profer- 
ende,  figurande,  tam  mensurabilis  quam  plane, 
quantum  ad  omnem  modum  possibilem  discan- 
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tiadi,  non  aolam  per  Integra  sed  usque  ad 
nmotianmaa  fraocionea ;  Gognicioque  circuli 
qudratiue  perfectiasime  demonstrata  ;  Expoai- 
cioque  tabalamm  Alphonsi  regis  Gastelle ;  ao 
GcMologia  AstroDomie  nobis  clamit'  This  is 
mU  Teiyapt  description  of  the  Speculum  Musiee, 
■or  is  the  expression  '  nobis  claruit '  such  as  one 
iwld  expect  an  author  to  use  of  his  own  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  tJiat  De  Muris 
would  have  troubled  to  note  down  such  a  list  of 
I  unless  they  were  his  own,  and  no  other 
'  treatise  of  his  is  known  to  which  the 
deaaription  would  at  all  apply.  A  further 
dilBcolty  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
SpeaUuM  De  Muris  speaks  of  himself  as  old 
•nd  feeble,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  his 
bsTiog  lived  another  thirty  years,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  *  ars  nova '  could  have 
voD  by  1321  such  general  acceptance  as  is 
indicated  by  the  language  of  the  seventh  book 
of  the  Speculum. 

Se?eral  minor  treatises  attributed  to  De  Muris 

bin  been  printed  by  Gerbert  and  Coussemaker. 

Some  of  them  do  not  profess  to  be  more  than 

epitomes  of  his  teaching  ;  such  are  the  Summa 

Magistri  Johannis  de  Muris  (Gerbert,  iii.  190), 

and  the  Ars  Contrapuneti  secundum  Johannem 

de  Miais  (Coussemaker,  iii.  69).    Others  contain 

detiils  of  notation  which  did  not  come  into  use 

tin  long  after  his  death,  and  doctrines  which 

an  entirely  at  variance  with   those  of  the 

SpmUum,  Such  Are  the  Libellus  Practice  CafUus 

UtntwrabUis    (Coussemaker,    iii    46),    which 

nthonaes  the  use  of  white  or  open-headed  notes 

b  pnportio  sesquialteral  and  the  Ars  Discantus, 

vhich  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  Speculum 

ift  many  respects,  but  actually  cites  De  Muris 

«  an  authority  (Coussemaker,  iii.  68,   108). 

Others  again  contain  passages  which  are  quoted 

Terbatim  and  confuted  in  tihe  Speculum,    Such 

ve  the  Musiea  Speeulativa  and  the  Quaestumes 

'^190' partes  Mutieae  (Gerbert,  iii.  266,  801); 

*M  Dr.  Robert  Hirsohfeld's  Johann  de  Muris, 

I^ipzig,  1884,  pp.  11-26.     For  these  reasons 

|be  Speadum  Musiee  is  the  only  work  which, 

b  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  can  be 

>ttribnted  without  hesitation  to  De  Muris.    The 

tnatiaee  with  the  next  best  claim  to  authenticity 

M  the  Summa  Musiee,  the  Libellus  and  the 

J^imm  SpeculeUtva,    The  Summa  Musiee  is  not 

°»WttiBtent  with  the  Speculum^  and  the  differ- 

f&n  of  style  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 

H  to  be  an  early  work  written  for  the  use  of 

*>dnitB.    The  Libellus  is  accepted  and  quoted 

« the  work  of  De  Muris  by  Prosdocimus  de 

«ldeniandis  and  all  the  early  theorists.     The 

•■^chronism  above  referred  to  may  perhaps  be 

ttplained  as  a  later  addition  intended  to  bring 

»•  book  up  to  date.    On  the  other  hand,  in  all 

ue  manuscripts,  it  is  entitled  Libellus  secundum 

(not  per)  J.  de  Muris,  and  the  mention  by  name 

^  the  contemporary  Gulielmus  de  Mascandio 

(OmUanmedeMachttat)  is  not  in  accordance  with 

▼OL.ni 


the  practice  of  the  Speculum,  The  Musiea  Speeu- 
laHva  follows  immediately  after  the  Speculum 
in  the  Paris  MS.  7207,  and  was  printed  as  the 
work  of  De  Muris  in  1508,  but  Dr.  Hirschfeld's 
demonstration  of  the  attack  made  upon  it  in  the 
Speculum  seems  fatal  to  its  authenticity. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  the  extravagant  claims  formerly  made 
for  De  Muris  as  a  pioneer  and  inventor.  Nicola 
Yioentlno  first  made  the  astonishing  statement 
that  musical  notes,  the  long,  breve,  etc. ,  were  the 
invention  of  De  Muris  {VAntiea  Musiea,  Rome, 
1 6  6  6 ,  p.  9).  Prior  to  the  publications  of  Gerbert 
and  Coussemaker  this  was  repeated  in  many 
books  of  reference  (as,  for  instance,  in  Grassineau's 
Musical  DictUmary  of  1740),  though  Mersenne 
and  after  him  Rousseau  {Diet,  de  Musique,  1767), 
both  of  whom  were  at  pains  to  consult  the  Paris 
manuscripts,  had  no  difficulty  in  refuting  it. 
If  we  ask  what  was  the  contribution  of  De  Muris 
to  the  progress  of  the  Art  of  Music,  the  answer 
must  be  that  his  was  purely  a  restraining  infla- 
ence.  Neither  on  the  theoretical  nor  on  the 
practical  side  of  the  art  did  he  take  any  step 
forward.  On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  with 
distrust  the  innovations  that  were  springing  up 
round  him,  many  of  which  were  nevertheless,  as 
we  can  now  see,  essential  to  musical  develop- 
ment He  would  gladly  have  confined  music 
and  musicians  within  the  four  comers  of  the 
Franconian  theory  and  practice.  It  may  be 
that  as  'Yerfechter  des  Classischen  in  der 
Tonkunst,'  to  use  Dr.  Hirschfeld's  phrase,  he 
did  a  good  and  necessary  work  in  upholding  the 
dignity  of  the  Art,  and  in  chastening  the 
exuberance  of  younger  spirits  by  insisting  on  the 
importance  of  formality  in  composition  and 
restraint  in  utterance ;  but  this  alone  would 
never  have  commanded  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  his  age.  It  is  to  his  personality  as  a 
teacher,  his  vast  erudition  and  his  lucidity  in 
definition  and  exposition  that  his  reputation  as 
a  musician  must  be  attributed.        J.  F.  B.  s. 

MURSCHHAUSER,  Franz  Xaver  Antok, 
bom  at  Zabem  in  Alsace,  1668  (baptized  July 
1),  came  early  to  Munich,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Johann  Caspar  Kerl,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1690.  From  the  title-page  of 
his  book  *  Yespertinus  Latriae,  et  Hyperduliae 
Cultus*  (Ulm,  1700;  for  four  voices,  two 
principal  and  four  ripieno  violins),  we  learn 
that  he  was  then  capellmeister  to  the  Frauen- 
kirche  at  Munich.  He  died  there  Jan.  6,  1788. 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  he  left : 
— 'Octitonium  novum  Organum'  (Augsburg, 
1696);  *Prototypon  longobreve  organicum' 
(Nuremberg,  1700) — preludes  and  fugues  for 
organ,  lately  re-edited  by  Franz  Commer.  A 
second  part  appeared  later :  '  Fundamentalische 
. . .  Handleitung  gewohl  zur  Figural-  als  Choral- 
Musik'  (1707)  ;  'Opus  Organicum  tripartitnm' 
(1712,  1714).  His  most  important  and  best- 
known  work  is  the  Aeademia  Munahpoetiea 
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hipariUay  oder  hohe  SehiUe  der  musikaliaeheti 
Composition  (Nuremberg,  1721).  Towards  the 
close  of  tlie  first  part  he  inoautiously  used  the 
words  '  to  give  a  little  more  light  to  the  ezoellent 
Herr  Mattheson/  for  which  he  was  so  severely 
taken  to  task  by  that  irascible  musician  in  a . 
pamphlet  Mdopoelische  Lichtseheere  in  drei 
vertehiedmen  SehneiUzuTtgen  (Critioa  Musiea, 
pp.  1-88),  that  he  relinquished  the  publication 
of  the  AauUmia.  An  '  Aria  pastoralis  variata ' 
of  his  is  given  in  Pauer's  '  Alte  Elaviermusik ' 
(Senff).  r.  o. 

MURSKA,  Ilma  de,  a  native  of  Croatia, 
born  in  1836,  and  taught  singing  at  Vienna 
and  Paris  by  Madame  Marchesi ;  made  her 
d^but  in  opera  at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  in 
April  1862,  sang  at  Pesth,  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Barcelona,  etc.  ;  obtained  an  engagement  in 
Vienna  as  a  bravura  singer  in  parts  such  as  Con- 
stanze  ('Seraglio '),  Martha,  Inez  ('  L'AMcaine '), 
etc.,  and  appeared  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  as  Lucia,  May  11,  1865.  She  played 
also  Linda,  Amina,  and  Astrifiammante,  and 
sang  at  the  Philharmonic,  May  29,  and  always 
with  great  applause.  Between  this  date  and 
1878  she  acted  and  sang  repeatedly  in  London, 
at  Her  Majesty's,  Govent  Garden,  and  Drury 
Lane,  returning  to  the  continent  in  the  off 
seasons.  One  of  her  most  congenial  parts  and 
best  achievements  was  Senta  in  the  Italian 
version  of  the  'Flying  Dutchman,'  July  23, 
1870.  Between  1873  and  1876  she  visited 
America,  Australia^  New  Zealand,  etc., returning 
to  this  country  in  1879.  On  Dec.  29,  1876, 
she  married  for  the  second  time  (her  first 
marriage  having  taken  place  many  years 
before),  Alfred  Anderson  at  Sydney ;  and, 
after  his  death,  she  took  for  her  third  husband 
J.  T.  Hill,  at  Otago,  New  Zealand,  May  15, 
1876.  Her  voice  was  a  soprano  of  nearly  three 
octaves  compass,  with  great  execution.  Her 
acting  was  brilliant  and  original,  though  some- 
times bordering  on  extrayagance.  Her  parts, 
besides  those  mentioned,  included  Dinorah, 
Isabella,  Ophelia,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Gilda, 
Marta,  Leonora  ('Trovatore'),  etc  After  spend- 
ing some  time  from  1879  onwards  in  London, 
she  went  to  New  York  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
but  finding  this  work  uncongenial,  returned  to 
Munich,  to  live  with  a  married  daughter  ;  she 
died  Jan.  14,  1889,  and  her  daughter  was  so 
distraught  by  her  death  that  she  poisoned  her- 
self. Interesting  and  amusing  particulars  of 
Murska's  career  may  be  read  in  Marehesi  and 
MusiCf  Santley's  Student  and  Singer,  and  The 
Mapleson  Memoirs,  A.  c. 

MUSARD,  Philippe,  bom  in  Paris  in  1798, 
was  not  educated  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  took 
private  lessons  for  some  years  from  Beioha,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Nauwelle  Af6ihode  de  Com- 
position mtisicale  (1832).  This  long-forgotten 
work,  of  which  only  eight  chapters  appeared, 
contains  the  announcement  of  a  Traits  complet 


et  raiaonnd  du  sysUme  musUal,  with  cariuus 
historical  notes,  implying  that  Musard  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  position  as  an  obsours 
violinist  and  conductor,  and  proposed  to  make 
his  mark  as  a  solid  and  erudite  musician.  A 
series  of  concerts  and  'bals  maaqu^'  held  in 
the  bazaar  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  (afterwards  the 
Salle  Valentino),  however,  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself  in  a  different 
direction.  The  most  salient  feature  of  these 
promenade  concerts  (instituted  Nov.  1838)  was 
the  introduction  of  the  comet -k- pistons.  In 
fact  Dufresne,  the  comet-player,  owed  much  of 
his  success  to  the  solos  composed  for  him  by  the 
conductor.  In  1886  and  1836  Musard  con- 
ducted the  balls  at  the  Op^ra,  and  his  band  of 
seventy  musicians  was  rapturously  applauded. 
*  Gustavo  III. '  had  set  the  fashion  of  the  galop, 
and  with  Musard's  music,  and  the  '  entrain '  of 
the  orchestra,  the  new  dance  deserved  its  nick- 
name of ' '  Le  galop  infernal.'  Meantime  a 
better  room  had  been  built  in  the  Rue  Vivienne, 
and  thither  Musard  removed  in  1837.  Here 
he  had  to  sustain  a  competition  with  Joh&on 
Strauss  of  Vienna,  whose  waltzes  were  so 
superior  to  his  own,  that  in  order  to  avoid 
sinking  to  the  level  of  a  mere  composer  of 
quadrilles,  Musard  was  driven  to  expedients. 
His  first  experiment,  the  introduction  of  a 
chorus,  having  succeeded,  he  next  attempted 
classical  music,  and  in  Holy  Week  gave  a  *  con- 
cert spirituel,'  consisting  of  Handel's  music 
only.  This  opened  the  way  for  numerous 
imitators.  Having  secured  a  reputation  in 
France  he  came  to  England,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  at  Drury  Lane  on  Monday,  Oct.  12, 
1840,  as  conductor  of  the  Promenade  Gonoert^ 
or  Goncerts  d'hiver,  given  there  under  the 
management  of  Eliason.  The  series  terminated 
in  March  1841,  and  on  Sept  80,  Musard 
appeared  again  as  conductor  of  a  set  of  Pro- 
menade Goncerts  at  the  Lyceum,  under  the 
management  of  Henri  Laurent,  which  continued 
up  to  Ghristmas.  He  was  long  remembered  in 
Ix>ndon,  and  his  appearance  is  well  described  by 
Hood:— 

From  bottom  to  top 
There's  no  bit  of  the  Fop, 
No  trace  of  your  Macaroni ; 
But  looking  on  him. 
So  solemn  and  grim, 
Tou  think  of  the  Marshals  who  served  under  BoDey. 

Up  to  1852  Musard  was  considered  the  best 
composer  of  dance-music  and  conductor  of  pro- 
menade concerts  in  France.  His  quadrilles— 
'  yenise,"Les  Echos,'  etc. — contain  many  happy 
and  at  that  time  novel  effects,  and  his  music  is 
well  written  and  well  scored.  Having  made 
money  he  bought  a  house  at  Auteuil,  where  he 
lived,  much  respected.  Symptoms  of  paralysB 
appeared  in  1852,  and  he  died  March  81, 18(»9' 
His  son  Alfbed,  bom  1828  in  Paris,  followed 
his  father's  profession.  As  early  as  1847  ^^ 
conducted  the  orchestra  at  a  ball  given  st  tba 
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O^Oomiqiie,  and  in  1856  BesBeli^vre  selected 
b^  to  conduct  the  'Concerts  dee  Champs 
Byi^'  but  he  did  not  retain  the  post,  and 
KFer  rose   above    mediocrity  —  at    least    in 

Mnc  o.  c. 

MUSETTE,  diminutive  of  the  old  French 
'mve,'  both  meaning  (1)  an  instrument  of  the 
bigpipe  fiunily,  consisting  of  two  pipes  or  reeds 
loda  drone,  supplied  with  wind  from  a  leathern 
nsoToir.  [See  Bagpipe.]  Like  the  Irish  bag- 
pipe it  is  inflated  by  bellows  placed  under  the 
poibrmer's  arm.  The  original  compass  was 
ten  notes  (a)  ;  but  by  the  addition  of  holes  and 
kap  the  scale  was  increased  to  thirteen  (b) : — 


limited  as  were  its  resources,  this  instrument 
fii  QDoe  a  favourite,  and  under  Louis  XIY., 
fii  introdaoed,  first  into  the  court  ballets,  and 
tjhm  into  the  divertissements  or  entr'actes  of 
opens.  Ladies  even  learned  to  play  it,  and 
M  highly  ornamented  instruments  made  for 
thdrnse. 

The  best  information  on  the  subject  is  to  be 
obtained  from  Mersenne's  ffarmonie  Universelle, 
Bojon  s  TrtiiU  de  la  Musette,  a  folio  with  plates 
(LyoDS,  1672),  and  Mithode  ponr  la  Musette 
(IWiB,  Ballard,  1787),  by  Louis  Hotteterre,  a 
icQ-faiown  flute  player,  the  son  (according  to  his 
•vn  statement)  of  Martin  Hotteterre,  composer 
ud  virtuoso.  From  these  works  we  learn  that 
tbc  best  makero  were  Le  Yacher  ;  the  Hotte- 
tsne,  &ther  and  two  sons,  Nicolas  and  Jean  ; 
Imaa ;  Perrin,  etc  The  best-known  players 
VCR  Philippe  ChMeville  (died  in  Paris,  1782), 
inliied  member  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Op^ra 
ftno  1725  to  1749,  and  his  brother  Nicolas. 
Bci&  pabUshed  pieces  for  two  musettes,  now  in 
tke  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 

(2)  Also  a  small  oboe  without  keys,  generally 
in  0 ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  '  hautbois 
de  foiet '  or  *  oboe  piccolo. ' 

(S)  The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  air  in  2-4, 
M,  or  6-8  time,  of  a  moderate  tempo,  and 
^Booth  and  simple  character,  appropriate  to  the 
itttniment  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Thus 
laniaette  generally  has  a  pedal-bass  answering 
to  the  drone  or  bourdaUf  and  the  upper  part 
■^ds  in  grace -notes  and  rapid  passages. 
^0  tiiese  airs  were  arranged  pastoral  dances, 
^  called  musettes,  which  were  in  great  favour 
"""der  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.,  especially  the 
fitter,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  pictures  of  Watteau 
nd  others  of  that  school. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  musettes  may  be 
■otioDed  those  in  <Callirho^'  and  *Nina,' 
^Pns  by  Destouches  and  Dalayrac.  They  are 
^he  fmmd  in  Bach's  English  Suites,  Nos.  8  and 
<»  ttd  in  the  sixth  of  Handel's  Grand  Con- 
•rtoi  o.  c. 

OTSiaPRINTINO.   There  are  several  ways 


in  which  an  unlimited  number  of  copies  of 
designs  or  characters  may  be  produced.  If  a 
block  of  wood  or  metal  is  cut  away  so  as  to 
leave  in  relief  the  required  shapes  of  the  char- 
acters, then  by  inking  the  raised  surface  an 
impression  is  easily  obtained  on  paper.  A 
great  improvement  on  such  block-printing  was 
effected  by  making  each  letter  a  separate  type 
in  cast  metal,  so  that  the  types  might  be  used 
over  and  over  again  for  different  works.  The 
converse  of  surface  printing  is  copper- plate 
printing  ;  here  the  design  is  engraved  in  intaglio 
on  a  sheet  of  metal,  and  the  ink  is  contained 
in  the  sunken  lines  of  the  engraving  and  not 
on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  A  third  way  is 
by  lithography,  in  which  characters  are  drawn 
with  peculiar  greasy  pencils  on  the  surface 
of  certain  porous  stones.  The  stone  being 
wetted,  the  ink  is  applied ;  and  it  adheres  to 
the  drawing,  but  refuses  the  stone.  All  these 
methods  have  been  applied  to  the  printing  of 
music 

I.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  earliest 
music-printing  entirely  from  type  occurs  in  a 
missal  printed  by  Ulrich  Hahn  at  Rome  in  1 476, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Maglia- 
becchiana  at  Florence.  He  was  followed  in 
1481  by  Jdrg  Reyser  at  Wiirzburg  and  by 
Octavianus  Scotus  at  Venice,  in  cloee  succession 
to  whom  came  S.  Planck  (1482),  J.  Sensen- 
schmidt  (1485),  Erhsrd  Ratdolt  (1487),  and 
others.  In  these  the  stave-lines  were  red  and 
the  notes  black,  all  being  from  type,  but  at 
two  printings,  one  for  the  stave  and  another 
for  the  notes.  Figurated  or  florid  song,  however, 
presented  greater  difficulties  to  the  type-printer, 
and  block -printing,  therefore,  was  employed 
for  the  musical  portions  of  such  books  as  the 
Musices  Opusculvm  of  Nicolaus  Burtius,  printed 
at  Bologna  in  1487,  by  Ugo  de  Rugeriis, 
in  open  lozenge-shaped  notes  ;  and  the  Practiea 
Musices  of  Franchinus  Gafurius,  printed  at 
Milan,  1492.  Even  as  late  as  1520,  Conrad 
Peutinger  published  at  Augsburg  a  collection 
of  motets  for  five  voices  in  wood-engraving.* 
On  the  following  page  we  give  a  facsimile  from 
Burtius's  work. 

Meanwhile  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci  (bom  at 
Fossombrone,  1466)  so  advanced  the  art  that, 
practically  speaking,  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  inventor  of  printing  florid  song  with  mov- 
able types.  He  was  settled  in  Venice,  and 
there  produced  his  first  work,  a  collection  of 
ninety -six  songs,  in  1501.  Another  of  his 
publications  appeared  in  1503,  and  is  a  collec- 
tion of  masses  by  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  a  copy  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  stave  lines  and  the  notes  are  produced  at 
two  separate  printings ;  the  lines  being  unbroken 
and  perfectly  continuous,  and  the  notes  set  up 
in  movable  types.     The  only  objection  to  this 

1  Bm  Btner't  saUoprwfMa,  p.  14.  Th«  UliHtmUaiM  to  OvUM- 
ehcfi  grmt  work  on  MoMit  (Xomow.  U4I)  an  aU  e«t  In  wood. 
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system  was  the  expense  of  the  double  printing  ; 
and  this  was  not  overcome,  so  far  as  is  at  present 
known,  until  1525,  when  Pierre  Haultin  (see 
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the  same,  only  greatly  improved    in   all  its 
details. 

In  England  the  first  known  attempt  at  Muoo- 


Page  (Tractatus  2du8,  p.  76}  from  the  Opuacultun  of  Buriius  (Barzio), 
in  the  Library  of  A.  H*  Littleton,  Esq. 


^j^^^^^^'^^^^U^^^^ 


tenor 


T^tmm^^k^ 


^^s 


contra 


^^ 


below)  used  a  single  printing.  His  system  was 
followed  by  the  Gardano  family  at  Venice  from 
1536  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
process  used  at  the  present  day  is  pretty  nearly 


printing  is  in  Higden's  Policronieon,  printed 
at  Westminster  in  1495  by  Wynkyn  de  Woide. 
The  characters  (see  reduced  facsimile  opposite) 
represent  the  consonances  of  Pythagoras.    Thii 
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ippein  to  have  been  set  up  piecemeal  and  not 

ognTed  on  a  solid  wood-block.    It  is,  however, 

tiM  only  bit  of  musio  in  the  book.     There  is  a 

mistake  in  the  double-octave, 

vhich  has  one  note  more  than 

the  proper  interval.     In  the 

iint  etUtion   of    this   work, 

printed  by   Caxton  1482,  a 

Sfaob  was  left  for  the  musical 

eharaeters  to  be  filled  in  by 

haad.    Both  editions  are  in 

the    British     Museum.       In 

Ibrbeek's  Boke  of  Commofi 

Praier  noted  (Grafton,  London,  1550)  the  four 

lines  of  the  stave  are  continuous  and  not  made 

sp  of  small  pieces,  and  are  printed  in  red  ink  ; 

the  sc^nare  notes  are  black  and  appear  to  be 

eieh  a  separate  type.     Only  four  sorts  of  notes 

lie  used,  and  are  thus  explained  in  a  memor- 

indnm  by  the  printer.     'The  first  note  is  a 

strene*    note    and    is   a  ^ 

breve;  the  second   is   a 

tqnsre  note  and  is  a  semy- 

hreTe ;  the  third  is  a  pycke  and  is  a  mynymme  ; 

the  fourth  is  a  close,  and  is  only  used  at  the 

end  of  a  verse,  etc' 

A  book  in  the  British  Museum  (E.  1,  e.  1), 
fcores  that  florid  music  was  printed  in  England 
in  1530.  It  is  the  bass  part  of  a  collection 
of  twenty  songs,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Woide,  the  successor  of  Caxton.  The  typo- 
gnphy  is  identical  with  that  of  Petrucci, 
tlreidy  mentioned  as  being  produced  by  means 
ef  two  impressions.  John  Day  of  Alders- 
pte,  in  1560,  published  the  Church  Service 
i&  four  and  three  parts  in  an  improved 
ityle  of  typography,  and  in  1562  the  whole 
Book  of  Psalms.  And  Thomas  Yautrollier  in 
1575  published  the  Cantiones  of  Tallis  and 
Bjid  under  a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  first  of  the  kind  granting  a  monopoly  or 
iole  light  of  printing  music  To  them  succeeded 
Thomss  Este — who  changed  his  name  to  Snod- 
ham— John  Windet,  William  Barley,  and  others 
'^ho  were  the  assignees  of  Byrd  and  Morley, 
oader  the  patents  respectively  granted  to  them 
for  the  sole  printing  of  music  In  1 6 4 1  Edward 
^ffin  of  Paul's  Alley,  London,  printed  a  col- 
l^on  of  church  music  in  score  and  parts 
^eeted  by  John  Barnard,  a  minor  canon  of 
St  Panl's.  The  notes  were  of  lozenge  shape, 
*nd  the  atave  lines  not  very  well  joined  together, 

^  whole  being  inelegant  though 

^  legible,    after    this    fashion.    SPf^^ 
Bot  the  expense  of  two  printings 
^aayed. 

{There  was  little  or  no  improvement  in  the 
fnnciple  of  setting  up  movable  music  type  for 
"J"*  time.  Nothing  could  be  more  excellent 
w«a  the  book  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde 
*»™led  to  above,  but  that  was  the  result  of 

tkaw!!!!;  *^  "tntiMd  or  •tTBtehcd  out.  perluiw  from  it*  being 
*""«**  aato  vMd  In  dumUng. 


double  printing  ;  and  both  ancient  and  modem 
printers  who  have  tried  the  method  have  found 
its  disadvantages  so  great  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  process.  Therefore  the  only 
method  of  music  typography  used  in  England 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (until  1690) 
was  a  single  printing.  The  notes  had  lozenge- 
shaped  heads,  and  each  quaver  and  semiquaver 
stood  alone.  In  manuscript  and  in  engraving 
it  was  quite  easy  to  unite  tlie  tails  with  pen  or 
graver,  but  the  difficulty  of  setting  this  form 
up  in  movable  notes  was  too  great  for  the  ear- 
lier printers.  About  1690  came  *  the  new  ty'd 
note,'  the  first  attempt  at  a  reform  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  w^as  made  by  John  Heptinbtall  (q.v.) 
who  had  then  just  commenced  music-printing. 
He  used  a  type  with  round  head,  and  united 
the  quavers  and  semiquavers  in  a  rather  rude 
fashion.  His  fine  bold  note,  though  rough 
enough  in  appearance,  was  much  easier  read, 
and  William  Pearson  (q.v,)  still  further  im- 
proved it.  This  last  named  in  1699  issued 
'Twelve  New  Songs  [by  Dr.  Blow  and  Dr. 
Turner],  chiefly  to  encourage  William  Pearson's 
new  London  Character,'  1699,  folio.  Gradually 
improvements  were  made,  principally  by  Pear- 
son, though  Continental  printers  were  conser- 
vative enough  to  keep  to  the  older  form  of 
type  for  a  considerable  time.  In  1729-81  and 
later,  John  Watts  solved  the  difficulty  of  the 
'  tied  note  *  by  cutting  the  whole  of  the  piece 
of  music  on  a  wood-block  ;  his  Musical  Miscel- 
lany (6  vols.  1729-81)  and  his  editions  of  the 
ballad  operas  are  examples.  This  woodcut 
process  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  a 
Liverpool  work  issued  by  John  Sadler,  'The 
Muses  Delight,'  1764  ;  and  very  rude  woodcut 
musio  was  given  in  those  periodicals  which 
boasted  a  music  page,  such  as  the  Universal  and 
the  OenUeman*8  Magazine.  Some  locally  printed 
psalm-books  (Wakefield  and  Leeds)  also  had 
rough  woodcut  music  In  1767  Henry  Fougt 
(q.v.)  made  such  improvements  in  setting 
movable  music  type  that  he  obtained  a  medid 
from  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  claimed  a  patent, 
which  no  doubt  could  not  have  been  maintained. 
Fougt  who  was,  according  to  Hawkins,  a  Lap- 
lander, had  to  quit  the  country,  leaving  his 
founts  to  R.  Falkener,  who  employed  Fougt's 
same  method. 

In  Scotland  music -printing  had  a  place, 
and  many  editions  of  the  psalms  were  printed, 
both  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Aberdeen.  Robert 
Lekprevik,  an  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews 
printer,  was  the  first  to  employ  music  type  in 
The  Forme  of  Prayers,  1664  and  1665.  Other 
Edinburgh  printed  Psalters  are  by  T.  Bassan- 
dine,  1575  ;  Henrie  Chatteris,  1595  ;  Andro 
Hart,  1611,  etc  In  Aberdeen  music  -  printing 
began  with  Edward  Ruban,  who  printed  a 
Psalter  in  1688.  It  was  John  Forbes  in  his 
'  Cantus '  (1662-66  and  1682)  who  first  printed 
secular  musio  in  Scotland.      He  suffered  fine 
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and  imprisonment  for  printing  oontimry  to 
the  monopoly  granted  to  Andrew  Anderson 
and  his  widow.  Between  1 682  and  quite  late 
years  little  muaio  typography  was  done  in 
Scotland,  though  music-engrayiog  and  punch- 
ing was  freely  practised  from  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century.  F.  K.] 

As  regards  France,  Foumier  (TraiU  higtoriqve 
et  critique  sur  Vorigine  et  Us  progris  des  earoA- 
Ures  de  forUe  pour  Vimpression  de  la  musique, 
Berne,  1765)  says  that  Pierre  Haultin  of  Paris 
made  the  first  types  for  printing  music  about 
the  year  1525.  The  notes  and  the  stave  were 
represented  on  the  type,  consequently  the 
whole  was  printed  at  once.  These  types  he 
used  himself,  as  well  as  selling  them  to  Pierre 
Attaingnan  t  and  other  printers.  Haultin  printed 
as  late  as  1576.  Guillaume  le  B^  in  1544-45 
engraved  music  types  for*  printing  first  the 
lines  and  then  the  notes  ;  but  this  inconyenient 
system  was  abandoned.  Nicholas  Duchemin 
printed  music  at  one  printing  in  the  years 
1550  to  1556.  Robert  Granjon  printed  music 
at  Lyons  about  1572.  The  works  of  Claude 
Le  Jeune  were  printed  in  France  by  Pierre 
Ballard  in  1608  and  1606  ;  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  characters  employed  showing 
that  the  French  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
their  neighbours.  About  this  time  also  madrigals 
were  printed  at  Antwerp  by  Phal^  and  sold 
at  his  shop,  the  sign  of  King  David. 

The  above-named  eminent  house  of  Ballard 
in  Paris  was  established  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  by  Robert  Ballard  and  his  son-in- 
law  Adrien  Le  Roy,  and  continued  from  father 
to  son  for  two  centuries,  eigoying  a  royal 
privilege  or  patent  until  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789.  [See  voL  L  p.  178  ;  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  681.] 

Type  music  was  greatly  improved  in  the 
1 8th  century.  Foumier  (Paris,  1 766)  published 
a  Manuel  typographique,  the  musical  specimens 
in  which  are  very  good  and  clear.  But  still 
finer  are  the  types  cut  by  J.  M.  Fleischman  of 
Nuremberg  in  1760.  The  stave  and  notes  are 
equal  to  any  plate -music  for  clearness  and 
beauty.  These  types  now  belong  to  J.  Enschede 
k  Son  of  Haarlem. 

Henry  Fougt's  Patent,  of  which  the  specifica- 
tion may  be  read  in  the  Patent  Office  (No.  888, 
year  1767)  states  that  the  old  *  choral'  type 
consisted  of  the  whole  figure  of  the  note  with 
its  tail  and  the  five  lines ;  but  that  in  his 
system  every  note  with  its  five  lines  is  divided 
into  five  separate  types.  The  modern  system 
is  therefore  very  similar  to  this. 

In  1 755  Breitkopf  of  Leipzig  effected  improve- 
ments in  the  old  system  of  types,  which  his 
son  (in  coiyunction  with  his  partner  Hartel) 
carried  still  farther.  [See  vol.  i.  pp.  894-5.1 
Gustav  Schelter  of  Leipzig  entirely  reformea 
the  system,  while  Carl  Tauchnitz  of  Leipzig 
was  the  first  to  apply  stereotype  to  music-notes. 


Clowes,  the  eminent  London  printer,  did 
much  to  improve  music  types.  The  Ifamumi- 
eon  (1828-88),  the  Musical  Library  (ISZi),  and 
the  Sacred  Minstrelsy  (1885),  are  ezoellebt 
specimens  of  the  art,  the  stave  lines  being  more 
perfectly  united  than  before. 

Professor  Edward  Cowper  invented  a  beautiful 
but  expensive  process  of  printing  music  from 
the  raised  surface  of  copper  or  brass  characters 
inserted  in  a  wooden  block,  the  stave  lines  being 
also  of  copper  inserted  in  another  block  and 
printed  sepalrately  from  the  notes.  The  words 
were  set  up  in  ordinary  types,  then  stereotyped 
and  inserted  in  grooves  in  one  of  the  blocks. 
His  patent  is  dated  April  5, 1827,  and  numbered 
5484.  rrhis  process  was  used  with  great 
success  by  Stephen  Chappell  and  Messrs. 
Groulding  and  D'Almaine,  but  in  spite  of  the 
excellent  results  obtained,  it  was  given  up  after 
a  time.     f.  k.] 

In  Schenrman's  process  (1856)  the  notes,  set 
up  in  type,  were  impressed  on  a  wax  mould  and 
the  stave  Unes  superadded  to  the  same  mould, 
from  which  a  stereotype  cast  was  taken.  But 
the  double  operation  was  difficult,  and  the 
mould  liable  to  damage  ;  and  the  plan  wis 
abandoned. 

The  old  system,  however,  of  using  separate 
types  has  been  so  much  improved  upon  by 
Messrs.  Novello  k  Co.,  Henderson,  Rait,  and 
Fenton,  and  other  printers,  and  the  stave  lines 
are  now  so  well  joined,  that  the  appearance 
and  distinctness  of  type-music  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  This  result  \b  due  chiefly  to  the 
use  of  stereotype,  which  enables  printers  to 
employ  the  most  perfect,  and  consequently  veiy 
expensive,  kind  of  types.  If  these  were  used 
to  print  a  large  edition,  they  would  soon  be 
damaged  ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  cas^ 
it  would  never  pay  the  publisher  to  keep  such 
a  mass  of  type  set  up  against  the  time  when 
a  fresh  edition  might  be  required.  The  types 
must  be  distributed  and  used  for  other  works ; 
and  the  expensive  labour  of  setting  up  must  be 
incurred  afresh  for  each  new  edition.  All  this 
is  avoided  by  taking  a  stereotype  cast  from  the 
types,  which  can  be  done  at  a  small  cost,  and 
kept  in  store  to  be  printed  from  whenever  there 
is  a  fresh  demand  for  copies.  The  type  is  then 
released,  and  serves  over  again  for  other  works 
or  other  pages  of  the  same  work,  retaining  its 
sharpness  unimpaired.  Another  advantage  of 
stereotyping  is  that  many  little  defects  in  the 
types  can  be  remedied  in  the  plate — greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  impression. 

An  inspection  of  the  following  examples  will 
show  how  type-music  is  built  up  of  many  small 
parts.  Thus  the  single  quaver  and  its  stave  are 
composed  of  seven  small  pieces,  which  are  dis* 
sected  and  shown  separately  in  the  second  ex- 
ample. The  same  is  done  for  the  group  of  three 
quavers,  which  is  made  up  of  sixteen  separata 
pieces. 
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II.  The   printing  of  music  from  engraved 
eopper-plates  is  supposed  to  have  begun  at  Rome, 
where  a  collection  of  Canzonets — *  Diletto  spin- 
toale' — was  engraved  by  Martin  van  Buyten, 
and  published  by  Simone  Yerovio  in  1586,  and 
flobsequently  books  of  airs,  etc.,  composed  by 
Kapsperger,    dated    1604-12.     In   France   the 
gnat  house  of  Ballard,  already  mentioned,  began 
to  nee  engraving  towards  the  end  of  Louis  XIV .  's 
njgn ;  some  of  LuUy 's  operas  being  printed  from 
types  and  some  from  engraved  copper-plates. 
The  Germans  practised  the  art.     In  £ngland 
the  same  process  was  used  for  a  collection  of 
pieces  by  Bull,  Byid,  and  Qibbons,  entitled 
'  Fluthenia,'  engraved  by  Wm.  Hole,  and  pub- 
lished in  1611  ;  for  single  songs  engraved  by 
Thomas  Cross  before  and  after  1700  ;  by  Cluer 
fin-  Handel's  '  Suites  de  Pieces,'  and  other  music 
(1720,  etc.),  and  for  Dr.  Croft's  *  Musicus  Appa- 
ratus Academicus '  (1713  !),  and  *  Musica  Sacra ' 
(1724).  [See  Cboss,  Cluer,  Cfiorr,  En  graying.] 
The  process  of  scratching  each  note  separately 
on  the  copper  with  a  graver  was  obviously  an 
expensive  one;  but  tiie  Dutch  contrived  to 
soften  the  metal  so  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of 
an  impression  from  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  on 
a  punch,  the  point  of  which  had  the  form  of  a 
musical  note — a  method  not  only  much  cheaper, 
hot  also  ensuring  greater  uniformity  of  appear- 
snce ;  and  accordingly  they  were  very  successful 
with  their  numerous  publications  from  and  after 
the  year  1700.     A  punched  copper-plate  from 
Bnblin,  only  about  forty  years  old,  was  shown 
at  the  Caxton  Exhibition  in  1877. 
[Prior  to  the  18th  century  engraved  music 
.  ma  always  cut  upon  copper.     Thomas  Cross 
{?.«.)  was  the  greatest  worker  in  this  field, 
but  &om  the  appearance  of  some  of  his  later 
work  the   present  writer  is  inclined   to   be- 
lieve that  he  found  a  cheaper  substitute  in 
either  zino  or  pewter,  also  that  he  introduced 
a  method  of  etching  by  acid.     While  he  was 
still  cutting  or  etching  his  music -sheets,  the 
prooess  (said  by  Hawkins  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Walsh  and  Harb  (q.v,)  in  1710)  of 
stamping,  at  first  on  copper  and  afterwards  on 
pewter,  became  common.      Cross  engraves  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  his  sheets  (in  possession  of 
the  present  writer) : — *  Beware  of  ye  nonsen- 
sical ponch't  ones,'  which  proves  that  stamped 
music  was  then  gaining  ground.    It  soon  super- 
seded engraving,  and  during  the  18th  century, 
^  as  late  as  1880-40,  remained  with  typo- 
Sn^phy  practically  the  only  method  employed. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  still  in  use,  with  the 
advantage  that  a  proof  being  pulled  in  transfer 
ink  and  laid  on  a  lithographic  stone,  the  whole 
impreesion  comes  from  this  while  the  plate 
^^nudns  for  future  use. 


After  Walsh  had  introduced  stamped  music, 
both  his  firm  and  his  apprentices  carried  on  the 
method;  one,  Wm.  Smith  (q.v.),  about  1729-80 
engraved  certain  mudcal  works,  though  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  principal  persons 
who  stamped  the  plates.  John  Phillips  and 
his  wife  Sarah,  Welsh  i>eople  settled  in  London, 
were  also  famous  in  this  latter  way  from  about 
1760  to  1770. 

In  Dublin,  one  Robert  Thornton  in  1686 
advertised  music  '£airly  engraven  on  copper 
plates,'  but  none  of  his  work  has  been  identified. 

In  Scotland  music-engraving  probably  com- 
menced with  Richard  Cooper  of  Edinburgh, 
who  engraved  about  1728  and  later.  Other 
Edinburgh  engravers  were  Baillie,  Phinn,  and 
Read,  also  later  ;  while  James  Johnson  (9. v.), 
who  commenced  with  engraving,  ended  by  being 
the  chief  person  .who  stamped  music  in  Scot- 
land.    F.  K.] 

This  is  the  process  that  continues  to  be  used  to 
the  present  day,  and  by  which  such  magnificent 
specimens  as  the  editions  of  the  Bachgesell- 
schaft,  and  those  of  the  great  classical  masters 
(by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel),  or  the  edition  of  Handel 
by  Dr.  Chrysander,  are  produced.  Messrs. 
Novello  k  Co.  imported  German  workmen,  and 
their  edition  of  Mendelssohn's  PF.  works  in 
one  volume  (1879),  or  the  publications  of  the 
Purcell  Society,  rival  the  best  productions  of 
Leipzig  for  clearness  and  elegance.  In  order 
to  save  the  pewter  plates  from  wear,  it  is  now 
the  custom  to  transfer  an  impression  from 
the  plate  to  a  lithographic  stone  or  to  zinc, 
and  then  print  copies  at  the  lithographic  press. 
This  also  enables  the  printer  to  use  a  better  and 
blacker  ink  than  if  the  plates  themselves  had 
to  be  printed  from ;  but  the  impressions  are 
liable  to  smudge,  and  are  inferior  in  clearness 
to  those  from  the  plates,  unless  indeed  these 
are  engraved  in  a  very  superior  style  of  sharp- 
ness. In  Germany,  zinc  has  of  late  been  used 
instead  of  pewter  ;  the  punches  make  a  clearer 
impression,  and  the  plates  allow  of  a  larger 
number  being  printed  without  damage. 

In  estimating  the  relative  merits  of  type  and 
plate  printing  ^om  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
engrave  a  pewter  plate  than  to  set  up  a  page  of 
type,  but  that  the  cost  of  printing  from  the 
plate  is  greater  than  from  the  types.  If  there^ 
fore  a  small  number  of  copies  only  is  required, 
say  1000,  it  is  cheaper  to  engrave.  But  if 
several  thousands  are  likely  to  be  sold,  then  the 
type  system  is  more  profitable. 

III.  Lithography,  [which  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  music-printing  by  a  Birming- 
ham lithographer  named  William  Hawkes 
Smith  in  sheet-songs,  etc.,  about  1820,]  has  in 
a  few  instances  been  used  to  multiply  manu- 
script music,  which  is  transferred  to  ^e  stone 
from  a  paper  copy  written  with  a  special  ink. 
This  may  be  useful  when  a   few  copies   are 
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wanted  on  an  emei^genoy,  as  any  oopyist 
would  be  able  to  write  on  the  transfer  paper. 
But  by  employing  trained  copyists,  accustomed 
to  write  backwaids,  the  music  may  be  written 
at  once  on  the  stone ;  and  in  this  way  Breit- 
kopf  k  Hiirtel  of  Leipzig  have  produced  use- 
ful editions  of  Mozart's  operas  and  other  works, 
both  notes  and  words  being  very  clear  and 
neat.  Alfieri's  edition  of  Palestrina  (six  vols. 
Borne,  1841-45)  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
lithographed  music. 

[IV.  Photography  has  been  applied  in  many 
instances  to  the  miniature  reproductions  of  full 
and  vocal  scores,  such  as  the  small  editions  of 
*  Messiah'  and  'Elijah*  published  by  Bagster 
k  CSo.,  but  the  beautiful  miniature  scores  of 
Wagner's  operas  (Schott  k  Go.  and  Breitkopf  k 
Hartel),  Brahms's  symphonies  and  other  works 
(Simrook),  and  of  the  dassipal  chamber  com- 
positions (Payne,  Leipzig)  are  specimens  of 
genuine  engraving.] 

A  new  process  for  printing  music  is  that 
called  '  Gravure  Ghimique,'  examples  of  which 
have  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  French 
Figaro.  The  music  is  first  punched  on  a 
pewter  plate  in  the  ordinary  way,  from  which 
a  paper  proof  is  taken  and  transferred  to  a  zinc 
plate.  Nitric  acid  is  then  applied,  which 
dissolves  the  zinc  where  it  is  not  protected  by 
the  ink,  and  leaves  the  notes  in  relieC  This 
stereotype  plate  is  then  used  to  print  from  in 
the  ordinary  typc^rraphio  press.  M.  Lefman, 
57  Rue  d'Hauteville,  Paris,  who  kindly  ex- 
plained the  process  to  the  writer,  also  informed 
him  that  these  cliches,  of  the  ordinary  music 
size,  can  be  made  for  50  francs  (£2)  each. 

Messrs.  Augener  have  produced  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  music-printing.  The  music  is 
fbrst  punched  on  pewter  plates  in  the  usual 
way,  and  is  then  transferred  to  a  stone,  from 
which  it  is  printed.  The  ornamental  title- 
pages  are  equal  to  the  finest  copper-plate  en- 
gravings. 

[A  *  patent  union  musical  notation,'  invented 
by  John  Lang,  in  which  the  Tonic  Sol -Fa 
initial  was  shown  in  the  head  of  each  note, 
was  employed  by  William  Hamilton,  a  Glas- 
gow music -printer,  about  1860-75  ;  it  was 
used  in  elementary  works,  but  found  little 
favour.  F.  K.] 

[See  a  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  Chrysander 
in  the  Musical  Times  of  1877 ;  Goovaert's 
Hiatoire  et  Bibliographie  de  la  Typographie 
musicals  dans  Us  Pays-Bos^  1880;  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Afus.  Assoc.,  1884-85,  p.  99  ;  F. 
Eidson's  British  Music  Publishers,  1900  ;  and 
Bobert  Steele,  Earliest  Bnglish  Music  Printing, 
1903  ;  and  the  article  '  Notendruck '  in  Bie- 
mann's  Lexikon  (1905).]  v.  de  p. 

MUSIC  SCHOOL,  THE,  Oxford,  Ib  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Schools  quadrangle, 
under  the  Bodleian  Library.  This  building  was 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  at  the  beginning  of 


the  17th  century,  but  the  interior  of  the  Music 
School  was  altered  in  1780  by  the  architect 
Wyatt  under  the  direction  of  the  then  Professor 
of  Music,  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  The  expenses  of 
these  alterations  were  defrayed  by  a  grant  of 
£50  from  the  University  and  by  the  proceeds  of 
three  choral  concerts  given  at  the  following 
Commemoration,  at  one  of  which  Dr.  Hayes's 
oratorio  *  Prophecy '  was  performed.  The  Music 
School  was  formerly  used  for  the  perfonnance 
of  the  exercises  for  the  Degree  of  M118.B.  and 
Mus.D.,  but  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
the  orchestra  has  been  removed,  and  the  room 
is  now  used  for  the  University  Examinations. 
The  collection  of  music  (noticed  in  the  article 
Libraries)  which  belongs  to  the  Music  School 
is  no  longer  preserved  there,  having  been 
removed  to  the  Bodleian  ;  and  the  famous  col- 
lection of  portraits,  of  which  a  list  is  appended, 
was  moved  in  1887  to  the  New  Schools.  They 
were  shown  at  the  Music  and  Inventions  Ex- 
hibition of  1885,  where  Salomon's  portrait  was 
identified.  See  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  23,071, 
folio  65,  for  a  list  of  them  in  1733-84. 


C.  F.  AbeL 

Dr.  J.  BuU. 

Dr.  BomeT. 

Thomas  BlagraTe. 

Colonel  Blaithwait. 

Dr.  Bovce. 

Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of 

Dnrham. 
Dr.  Child. 
Dr.  CrofL 
Corelli. 
J.  P.  KifferL 
Bernard  Gates. 
Christopher  QibboDS. 
Orlando  Gibbons. 
W.  Gregory. 
Handel. 
Dr.  Heather. 


Sir  John  Hawkins. 
James  Hasletine. 
Dr.  W.  Hayes. 
Dr.  P.  Hayes. 
John  Hingeeton. 
B.  Hudson. 
J.  Hilton. 
Nicholas  Lanieie. 
Henry  Lawes. 
William  Lawee. 
Orlando  di  Luso. 
Matthew  Loeic. 
Dr.  Pepusch. 
Salomon. 
Bernard  Smith. 
Christopher  Simpson. 
Dr.  Thomas  Tod  way. 
Dr.  Wilson. 


In  Anthony  k  Wood's  account  of  the  Univer- 
sity, he  states  that  the  Musio  School  also  pos- 
sessed busts  of  King  Alfred,  Dr.  W.  Hayes, 
and  H.  PurceU,  as  well  as  portraits  of  W.  Hine, 
Dr.  Parsons,  and  John  Weldon.         w.  b.  s. 

MUSICA  AIJTIQUA.  A  collection  of  musio 
compiled  and  edited  by  John  Stafford  Smith, 
and  published  in  1812  in  two  yoIs.  folio,  with 
a  preface  and  translations  of  the  ProYen9al  songs 
inserted  in  the  work  by  John  Sidney  Hawkins, 
and  some  notes  by  the  editor.  Its  nature  and 
objects  will  be  best  described  by  quoting  the 
yery  ample  title — '  Musica  Antiqua.  A  Selec- 
tion of  Music  of  this  and  other  countries  from 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  comprising  some 
of  the  earliest  k  most  curious  Motetts,  Madri- 
gals, Hymns,  Anthems,  Songs,  Lessons  k 
Dance  Tunes,  some  of  them  now  first  published 
from  manuscripts  and  printed  works  of  great 
rarity  k  value.  The  whole  calculated  to  shew 
the  original  sources  of  the  melody  k  harmony 
of  this  country,  k  to  exhibit  the  different 
styles  and  degrees  of  improvement  of  the  seversl 
periods.'      The   work   contains    190  separats 
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pieosB.  The  seleotlona  are  made  with  great 
ikill  and  judgment,  but  are  very  ill  digested,  as 
instead  of  being  arranged  in  strict  chronological 
order,  they  are  intermingled  in  a  very  confused 
iDumer.  The  composers  from  whose  works  the 
spedmena  are  selected  are  John  Ambrose,  Hugh 
Aston,  Thibant  de  Blason,  Dr.  John  Blow,  Gaces 
Brolez,  William  Byrd,  Dr.  Thomas  Campion, 
Peter  Certon,  Dr.  William  Child,  Clemens  uon 
Papa,  John  Cole,  Raoul  de  Coucy,  Perrin 
Dangecourt,  John  Dowland,  John  Earsden, 
Jehao  Erars,  Thomas  Erars,  Francesco  Gemini- 
sni,  Jhan  Qero,  Orlando  Gibbons,  Heath,  Henry 
VIII.,  Pelham  Humfrey,  Simon  Ives,  John 
Jenkins,  Robert  Johnson,  Robert  Jones,  Nicholas 
Laniere,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Jehan  de  Latre, 
William  Lawes,  Matthew  Lock,  George  Mason, 
Tibortio  Maasaino,  Christofero  Morales,  Thibaut 
King  of  Navarre,  Jacob  Obrecht,  Johannes 
Okeghem,  Parker,  monk  of  Stratford,  Francis 
Pilkington,  Jodocus  Pratensis,  Daniel  Purcell, 
Henry  Purcell,  Richafort,  Dr.  Nicholas  Staggins, 
Thomas  Tallis,  Thierres,  Orazio  Yecchi,  Thomas 
Weelkea,  Giachee  Wert,  Adrian  Willaert  and 
Gioseffo  Zarlino,  besides  others  whose  names  are 
unknown.  The  principal  pieces  include  four 
aoeient  chants  for  the  '  Te  Deum '  as  given  by 
Meibomiua,  Dimta,  Lucas  Lossius,  and  Marbeck ; 
tiie  canon,  '  Sumer  is  icumen  in ' ;  Chansons  by 
Troabadours  of  Navarre  and  Normandy  ;  part 
of  Robert  Johnson's  music  for  Middleton's 
'  Witch ' ;  two  or  three  masques  of  the  time  of 
Jsmee  I.,  copious  extracts  from  'Musick's 
Handmaid,'  two  parts,  1678  and  1689  ;  etc. 
et&  w.  H.  H, 

MUSICA  DIVINA.  A  collection  of  church 
music,  edited  by  Carolus  Pkoske,  priest  and 
eapellmeister  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ratisbon,  and 
poblished  there  by  Pustet.  The  materials  were 
collected  by  Proske  himself  from  the  libraries  of 
the  Papal  Chapel,  St.  Peter's,  St.  John  Lateran, 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  the 
Vatican,  the  Roman  College,  and  other  libraries 
in  Rome,  and  also  from  the  best  collections  in 
Naples.  The  prospectus  was  issued  in  January 
1858,  and  the  first  volume  was  published  in  the 
Bune  year.  The  second  volume  followed  in 
1854,  the  third  in  1859,  and  the  fourth  at 
Esster  1862.  All  these  contained  compositions 
for  four  voices,  and  belong  to  the  'fint  year.' 
The  publication  was  continued  by  a  '  Selectus 
novus  missarum'  in  two  vols.  (1857-61),  after 
which  Proeke  died,  Dec.  20, 1861.  An  <  Annus 
lecondus'  has  since  been  issued  containing 
a  vol.  of  masses,  a  vol.  of  motets,  a  vol.  of 
hta&ies,  and  a  Idber  Yespertinus.  The  work 
is  sn  upright  quarto,  in  bold  clear  music  type  ; 
Mch  volume  of  the  scores  has  a  preface,  a 
table  of  contents,  a  list  of  clefs  of  the  originals, 
etc.,  and  short  biographical  notices  of  the  com- 
poson.  The  voice  parts  are  also  printed 
teparately.  The  list  of  the  entire  work  is  as 
follows : — 


ANNUS  PBIMUS 
Toan.  I.    Liber  Miaaanun. 


L  MiMabrvTia.    PklMtrina. 
a    Do.    late  eonf MMr.    Do. 
8.    Do.    DlaeaaneUfloatas.   Do. 
4.    Do.    OoteTi  tonl.    O.  Uaao. 
0.    Da    'Palaqoe  J'sy   perdu.' 

Do. 
a    Do.    QoerUtonl    VlUorla. 

Tom.  II.    Ubar 

AdTcnt. 

Domlne.    J.  J.  Fnx. 

Booa  eoneiplM.    J.  HandL 
Ft  %  Super  aollum  DaTld. 

Obaeoro  dorolne.       Do. 

Gum  andiaaet.    M.  Cardoao. 

Didtepuaillanlmea.   J.J.  Fnx. 

Ekredieiur  Tlzga.    J.  HandL 
PL  a  Badtz  Jeaae. 

De  eoelo  vanlet.  Do. 

ATe  Maria.    P.  Oaanieiari. 
NatiTity  of  Christ 

DieaaanoUfleatua.    Palaatrlna. 

HodJeChriatua.    G.  M.  Manlni. 

O  magnum  myaterium.    Vit- 
toria. 

HodieiioMadeooela  C.  Porta. 

NatuaeatnofaiaDeua.  J.  HandL 

Hodie  Chrlatua.    Gr.  TurinL 
8t^  Stephen. 

Lapidabnnt  Stephanum.  O.M. 


7.  M iMa  hrevia.    A.  Oateiali. 
a    Do.    'Dixit Maria.'  Hader. 
a    Do.    'In  Nat.  Domini.'    Pi- 


10.  Do.   Lotti. 

11.  Do.   pro  del  unctia.    Aaola. 
la    Do.  do.  PitoDl. 


Sepelierunt 
ifarensio. 


Stephanum.     !•. 


baatlaaimna.     O.  M. 


St.  John. 
Hio 

Nanlni. 

Valdehonoxandua.  Paleatrina. 
Innooanta. 
Vox  in 
Papa. 


O  admirahPe  commerdum.   7. 
Conatantini. 

Eoee  Maria  gennit  Bud.Laaao. 
Epiphany. 

Trihua  miraeuUa.  KMareniio. 

Ab  oriente.    J.  HandL 
Sundaya  after  Epiphany. 

Jubilate.    O.  Lmbo. 

Dexten  dominL    Do. 

UU  eat  Abel?   O.  Aichlnvar. 
Sexageaima. 

Exorge.    J.  de  Kerle. 
Pt.  2.  Exurge. 
Quinquagaaima. 

Benedietua  ea.    O.  Laaaoi. 
Quadragoaima. 

Exaltabo  te.    G.  Oroee. 

Angelia  aula.    M.  Cardoaa 

MedlUbor.    O.  Laaao. 

Bmt  Jaaua.    Oiaaio  VeoehL 

lAetatua  aum.    A.  Soarlatti. 
ftaaion  Sunday. 

Eripemedelnlmlcia.  O.  Laaao. 
Pt.  a  Confltebor  UbL 
Pabn  Sunday. 


Improperinm.    0. 1 
Coena  DominL 

Chriatua  tectna  eat. 
Good  Friday. 

Pinralemena.    Vittoria. 

Adoramui 
Eaater  Ere. 

Veapere  autem.    J, 
Eaater  Day. 

Haeodiea.    

Angelua  autem.    F.  Anerlo. 

Alleluia  Chriatua.    Do. 

Maria  Magdalenae.  A.0abrieU. 

Chriatua  reaurgena.    O.  Laaao. 

Bt  reapidcntea.    Marenaio. 
Sundaya  after  Eaater. 

Surrexit  faator.    Palaatrlna. 

Virtute  magna.    O.  Croee. 

a.    O.Aichin- 


Cantate  Domino.    G.  TurinL 

Benedlcite  gentea.    O.  Laaao. 

O  rex  gloriae.    Marenaio. 

Aaeendena  Chriatua.  J.  HandL 

Omnea  nntea.    G.  M.  CaainL 
Whitaundiv. 

Loquebautur.    PlUflBtrina. 

VeniSanotoSplrltna.    G.Alle- 
grL 

Fketuaeatrepente.   O.  Alehin< 
gar. 

Ft.  2.  Conilrma  hoo  Deua. 
IMnity  Sunday. 

TeDeumPatrem.   A.GabricilL 

Tlbi  laua.    O. 

Benedicta  ait. 
Corpua  ChrlatL 

O  aaorum  oonvlTinm.  O.Crooab 


O.  . 


Motettorum. 

O  aacrum  oonTlTium. 
BemabeL 

Caxo  mea.    A.  Oabrlell. 

Egoaumpanla.  A.  ConatantlnL 
Do.  P.  Agoatlni. 

In  Toee  exultationia.    PItonL 

Ex  altari  tuo.  Do. 

Qui  terrena  triumphat.    Do. 

Ttanailga.    G.  BlordL 

Domine  non  aum  dlgnua.    Vit- 
toria. 
Ft.  a  Miaerere  mcL 

Duo  SeraphinL    Vittoria. 
PL  a  Tiea  aunt  qui. 

Domine  oonTertere.    O.  Laaao. 

Sperent  in  te  omnea.        Do. 

lUumina.  Do. 

Benedieam.  Do. 

In  te  aparavL  Do. 

Bxpeetana.  Do. 

Domine  in  auxilluia.       Do. 

Super  flumlna.  Do. 

St^  Andrew. 

Doctor  bonua.    Vittoria. 
St  Nieholaa. 

Beatua  Nleolaa.    Anon. 
Conception. 

Qoam  pulehri.    Palaatrlna, 

Conoeptlo  tua. 
Do.  C. 

St  Thomaa. 

QuiavidlatL    Haater. 
Name  of  Jeaua. 

In  nomine.    J.  HandL 

O   Jeau   benlgniaaime. 


Purifleatlon. 

Senex  puermn.    Vittoria. 

Hodie  bcata.    F.  Oonataatliit. 
Annunciation. 

Gabriel  Angelua.    Marenilo. 

NeUmeaa.    Vittoria. 

Dixit  Maria.    Haalar. 
Invention  of  the  Croea. 

Noa  autem.    F.  Anerlo. 
St  John  Baptiat 

Fuit  homo.    Palaatrlna. 

Joannea  eat  nomen.    O.  7 
68.  Peter  ft  Paul. 

Tu  ea  Patroa.     Clamaiia  : 
Papa. 

Quern  dicunt    Mareniia 

Hodie  Fkttlua.       DOb 
VlaiUtion  B.V.M. 


Mary  Magdalene. 

Mulicrquaeerat  A.a«brlaU. 
St  Lawrenoe. 

LaritaLaurentlua.  A.aabrieU. 
Aaaumption. 


Vidi  apecioaam.    F.  Anerio. 
Sieutoadraa.  Do. 

Aaaumpta  eat  a  a    O.  Alehia- 

Beheading  of  &  J.  Baptiat 
Miaaa  Herodea.    Palaatrlna. 

NaUTlty  of  B.V.M. 
Natlrltaaglorloaae.    Marenaio. 
Begall  ex  progenle.    J.  HandL 
Cum  Jucunditate.    BaL 
Felix  namqoe.    PItonL 

Exaltation  of  the  Croaa. 
Adoramoa.    Faleatrlna. 
Crux  fldelia.    Anerio. 
Factum  oat      Do. 

Guardian  Angela. 
Omnea  aancti  AngeU.    AieUa- 


iSdnt 


Jnta. 
Salvator  mundL    Palcatriaa. 
AngelL  ArohangelL    A.  Gab- 

VidlturUm.    O.  Purta. 

O  quam  glorioaum.    Vittoria. 
uo.  Maranaio. 

St  Martin. 

O  quantua  luetua.    Paleatrlnak 

O  beatum.    Marauria 
PreaenUtion  of  B.V.M. 

CongratulaminL    Palealrina. 
StOaeoilia. 

Dum  aurora.    Palaatrlna. 

Cantantibua  oxgania.    Mann- 
do. 

Triduana^    BaL 
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,U  JofDin.     A.  Cuht1m\L 
J  ertUL    0>.  OtMm. 

f,  AiihtIci. 

0«.iii}eiit  In  i»a1U-     VlttorMk 

VtUM  if «rOflli«ffi,      A.  0  '1 1  >  rl  I  1 L. 

1«M  HMrdoiL    Vltt«i-J4. 

«*IWdiM«t9«Bfcll^l.    A   I '  I  Krj.  U. 


In  medio  EedMlM.  m  Z.    O.  F. 

BriMio. 
Hie  Tir  dMplelflm.    ViUorta. 
Sttnilabo  aum.    MmmuIo. 
Bug*  aerre.    Ozmiio  VaoehL 
Serve  bone.    BaL 
Interoeaaio  noa.    Anon. 
VeniaponaftChrlatL  Palaafcrinak 

Do.  Vlttoria. 

Do.  A.  OabrleU. 

B«cnam  mandL    F.  Auerlo. 
Bxaudi  Doinlne.    Faleatrina. 
O  qiuun  luetueiidaa.    VittoviA. 
Domnm  toam.    J.  Handl. 


Pnteea,  tablaa  of  oontenta, 

etc. 
Bioat  oerrua.    Faleatrina. 

Pt.a.8ttiTitaiiiuu. 
Faeiua  eat  Domlnna.    O.  Taaao. 
Benedioam.    Vittoria. 
Bfo  dixl.    F.  AiMiio. 
Cantata  Domino.    J.  L.  Haalar. 
Domine  Deua.  Do. 

Gntiaa  aclinaa.  Do. 


Appendix. 

Cantftbo  Domino.   Oraaio  YeediL 
Velociter  ez»iKlL  Do. 

Ex»ade  Delia.    O.  Crooe. 
Vooemea.  Do. 

Ego  ram  pauper.    Do. 
Benedioam.  Do. 

Confltemlni.    A.  ConatantinL 
Oantate  Domino.    Pitonl. 
Ijiadate  Dominnm.   Do. 
BxalUteDeo.    A.  SoarUttl. 


Tom.UI. 
Falalbordonl.  bj 
Tittnria. 
BeriMibei. 
C.  da  Zacharila. 
L.  Vladana. 
FMlmodl*  Modnlata,  by 
Demanttoa. 
a  de  Zachftriia. 
Faalmi  ad  Veaperaa. 
Crtla. 
O.  TurlnL 
6  Pnlmi.  F.  Aneria 
4  Faalmi.  B.  NanlnL 
4  Faalmi,  Anon. 
Faalmi. 
Dixit.    B.  GloTanelli. 
laodate.    O.  Pltoni. 
liuidate.    Anou. 
Mlai  Dominat.    J.  J.  Fox. 
BeaU.  Do. 

De  profundia.  Do. 

MacntflcatStonomm.  Sorlaiia 
Do.  do.       O.  Laaao. 

Do.       8th  tone.   Paleatrina. 
Do.       lat  do.      O.  Laaao. 
Do.       8th  do.      Moralea. 
Do.       Bth  do.      Ortia. 
Do.       6th  do.      F.  Anerlo. 
Do.       4th  do.      Marenslo. 
Do.       4th  do.      Pitonl. 
Do.       4th  do.      Fox. 
Hymna  for  Veapera. 
Ohriate  redemptor.    F.  Anerio. 
Hoatla  Herodea.    Paleatrina. 
Vexllla  Beffla.  Da 

.  Jean  noatra  rademptlow    Tli- 
torla. 
Veni  Creator.    Paleatrina. 
OlaxbMta.    Vittoria. 
Paoge  lingua.      Do. 
Do.  PitonL 

Da  Caalnl. 

Nnntiua  eelaa    Ortix. 
Jonotur  ooelL    Ortix. 


Liber  Veaperamm. 

Collaudamua.    Anon. 
Chriate  redemptor.    Orttx. 
Urbabeata.    Vittoria. 
Ave  maria  atella.    Da 

Do.       do.     Burlana 

Da       da     Haalar. 

Do.       da     BiordL 
AnUphonaof  the  B.V.lf. 
Almaredemptoria.  F.SoTlana 
ATe  ragina.  Da 

BeginaooelL  Da 

Salve  raglna.  Da 

Do.  Da 

Alma  redemptoKia.    F.  Aneria 
Ave  raglna.  Da 

Begina  ooeli.  Do. 

Salve  regina.  Da 

A  Ima  redemptoria.    G.  Alehin< 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


Ave  regina. 
Begina  ooeli. 
Salve  regina. 
Alma  redemptoria. 
Ave  regina. 
Begina  coelL 
Pi.  2.  Beeuiraxlt. 
Salve  reglua.  Do. 

Alma  redemptoria.  Fkleatrina. 
Pt.  a.  Tu  quae  genniati. 
Alma  redemptoria.    F.  Aneria 
Do.  Aiddngar. 

Ave  regina.    O.  Laaaa 
Da  C.  Porta. 

Da  Aidiinger. 

Do.  Fnx. 

Begina  eoeli.    Ortix. 
Pt.  a.  Beaurrexit. 
Begina  eoelL    C.      _ 
Da  LotU. 

Salve  regina.    O.  I 
Pt.  a.  Et  Jeaum. 
Salve  regina.    F.  Aneria 
Da  Alehinger. 


Tom.  rV. 
nualo  ChriatL    Sariana 

Matthew. 

Hark. 

Luka 

John. 
IjimentaUonea.    Palailiina. 

In  Coena  DomlnL 

Pamacere. 

Sabbato  Sancta 
Beaponaorla. 

In  monte  OIlvetL    O.  Crooe. 

Triitia  eat  anima.         Da 

Booe  vidlmua.    Vladana. 

Amicus  meus.  Do. 

Judaa  mercator.    A.  Zoilo. 

Uuna  ex  diaclpulit.    G.  Crooe. 

Eram  qoaai  Aguoa.  L.  Vladana. 

Una  bora.    Ferrarto. 

Beniorea  populL    Viadana. 

Omnee  amid.  Da 

Velum  templi.    G.  Crooa 

Vlnea  mea.    Vladana. 

Tenebrae  taetaa.    G.  Crooe. 

Tradlderunt.    A.  Zoilo. 

Callgaverunt.       Do. 

Blent  ovla.    Vladana. 

Jeraaalem  aurge.    Da 

Flange  quaal  vlrgo.    Vladana. 

Beoepit  paatnr.    J.  Handl. 
PL  a.  Ante  culna  conapeetnm. 

O  voa  omnea.    O.  Crooe. 

Booe    qnomodo    moritnr.      J. 
Handl. 
Ft.  2.  In  pace  factua. 


Liber  Veepertlnua. 

Aeatimatua.    A  Zoilo. 
Sepalto  Domina    J.  HaadL 
Pt.  a.  Ne  forte  venlant 
18  Seleotiaalmae  Modulationea. 
For    Thuradar,    Friday,    and 
Saturday inHoly Week.  Vit- 
toria. 
Bnpplementum  Harmoniamm  for 
Holy  Week. 
Miaarare  in  Palao  bordoaie,  by 
Paleatrina. 
F.  Dentloe. 
B.  M.  NanlnL 
Lttd.  Vladana  (S). 
Hiaerera.  Handl. 
Turin!. 
UttendaL 
Benedictua  in  Fklao  bordona 

OuidetU  (S). 
Benodletua.    Paleatrina. 
Do.  Vittoria. 

Da  J.  HandL 

Da  Did.  Ortix. 

Chriatua  faetua  eat.    J.  HandL 

Do.       do.  PitonL 

Improperia.    Fkleatrina. 

Do.  G.  A. 

Adommua.    BoaaellL 
Da  O.  iMmo. 

Do.  P.  AgoatinL 

Da  Anon. 

SeleeUon  of  Utaniea. 


Utany  of    BwV.M.   a  Z.     Q. 
Aiohinyer. 
Da         da      O.  Laaaa 
Da         da      J.  de  Foeaa. 
Da         do.      J.  FinetU. 
Da         do.      A.  Agaxiari. 
Da         da      G.  BiordL 
Da         do.      G.  Znehlna 
Do.         do.      Paleatrina. 

litany  of  Name  of  Jeeua.    B. 
Vietorinua. 


Utany  of  AU  fciata.    O. 
Stabat  mater.  AS.  O. 


Da 


vSTaqoi 


AnLAganari. 
Vittoria. 
Da 
Plater  noatar.    L.  1 
Ave  Maria.    Vittoria. 
TeDevm.    Aneria 
Da         Did.  Ortix. 
Da        J.I 


SBuorm  Nonm  M]«abijil 


Veni  apooaa  Chriate.  m  A.    Pklea- 

trina. 
Hor  le  tue  fona  adopra,  •4.    F. 

Anerio. 
Qual  donna  attende  a  glotloaa 

tama,  a  fi.    O.  Laaao. 
AaaompUeatMaria.«8.    Palea- 


O  quam  glorioanm.  a  4.  Vittoria. 
Bibonaauaoepimua,afi.  PadottL 
In  dietribnlaUonia.  a  fi.  O.  Laaaa 
Dum  oamptorantnr.  a  &    Palea- 


L 
SimUe  cat . 

Vittoria. 
Vldi  apedoanm.  a  t. 
Super  voo< '~ 

Soriana 
MlaBa.«a 


.XL 


Da 
a  «. 


Noa  autam  glorlari.   0  4.       F. 

Soriana 
Trahe  me  poet  to,  •  fi     Viitar1&. 
Paterpeoaavi.aa.    A.  Gabrlall. 
ProdelnneUa.aa  OnitoVaMliL 


ANNUS  SBCUNDUB. 
rom.  I.    Liber  Miemrum. 


OoUtI  tool.  a4.  O.  M.  Aaola. 
Pro  defunetia.  o  4.  F.  Anerio. 
Quatuor  vocum.  J.  L.  Haalar. 
Tu  ee  Pettna,  a  8.  Paleatrina. 
Pro  defunetia.  a  fi.    Vittoria. 


Aaoende  ad  Batnm.  •  %.    Fkda*- 

trina. 
PapaeMaraellLsfi.    Da 
Aetema  Chriatl.  a  4    Da 


Tom.  n.    Uber  Motettorvm. 


Aagalua  DomlnL     Clandio  Oaa- 

doUuL 
landemua  DomlnL    Aneria 
Joatonnn  animae.    O.  Laaao. 
Banedleta.    B.  GlovanellL 
Ave  Maria.    O.  I^aa 
Taedetanlmammeam.    Vittoria. 
Booe  aaoerdoa.    Conatanao  Porta. 
OaacmmoaoTivium.  A.GahrieiL 
Beatnavlr.    J.  Handl. 
Diligam  ta   J.  a  Cmee  ClodienaL 
DlffUaa  eat  gratia.    Paleatrina. 
Ave  Maria.    C  Verdonek. 
Hodie  Chriatua.    L.  Marenxia 


Hodie  noUa  eoalonnn.      O.    B. 

NanlnL 
Veni  Creator.   Pomponio  Nena^ 
Pange  lingua.    Vittoria. 
Eooe  Domine  venerit.    ViUorlAw 
Diea  aanetlfloataai  J.aC.Gledi- 

De  prnfm^a.    A.  OafarlelL 

Conflrma  hoc  Dena.    O.  Laaaa 
Oquamauaviaeei.  B.  Giovanelll. 
Domine  non  aum.    O.  Aiehlm 
Vidl 


"as: 


Tom.nL    Uber  litanlarvm. 


^eap.  Comm.  de  unina  martvxl. 
Vittoria ;  G.  A.  Bomabei :  F.C. 
Andreae:  U  Vhulana:  B.  O. 


Auotore 
ignoto. 
Do.  do.    O.  Laaaa 

Da  da    Blnaldo  del  MeL 

Da  da    F.  Comaxxona  B.  Battl ;  a  da  Zaeharila. 

Tom.IV.    Uber  Veepertlnua. 
Pimfani  VeapertlnL    Var.  auoto-IMagnllloat  aS.    O.  GafcridL 
mm.  I 

G. 

MUSICA  FIC5TA,  or  Falsa,  or  Colorata 
(CarUtu  Jictus),  i,e.  Feigned  or  Artifidal  Music 
One  of  the  earliest  discoveries  made  by  the  in- 
ventors of  Figured  Music  was  the  impossibilit7 
of  writing  a  really  euphonious  counterpoint  upon 
a  given  Camlo  femio^  without  the  use  of  ooca- 
sional  semitones  foreign  to  the  Mode.  The 
employment  of  such  semitones  in  plain -song 
was  as  strictly  forbidden  by  the  good  taste  of 
all  educated  musicians  as  by  the  Bull  of  Pope 
John  XXII.  Hence  they  were  never  permitted 
to  appear  in  the  Caido  fermo  itself.  But  it 
soon  became  evident  that  unless  they  were 
tolerated  in  the  subordinate  parts,  no  further 
progress  could  be  made  in  a  style  of  composition 
which  was  already  beginning  to  attract  serious 
attention.  It  was  indispensable  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  correction  of 
imperfect  harmonies,  and — as  Zarlino  justly 
teaches  ^ — Nature's  demand  for  what  we  should 
now  call  a  'Leading-Note'  was  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.     On  these  points  a  certain  amount 

1  imitutUmt  ffarm<mieh€,  Venloe,  1858,  p.  OIL 
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of  oonoeBsion  was  claimed  by  oomposen  of  eveiy 
aehooL  Nevertheleas  the  early  coDtrapuntists 
yielded  so  far  to  prejudice  as  to  refrain  from 
eommitting  their  accidentals  to  writing,  when- 
ever they  could  venture  to  do  so  without  danger 
of  misconception.  Trusting  to  the  singer  for 
introduciiig  them  correctly,  at  the  moment  of 
performance,  they  indicated  them  only  in  doubt- 
ful cases,  for  which  no  singer  could  be  expected 
to  provide.  The  older  the  part-books  we  examine 
the  greater  number  of  accidentals  do  we  find 
left  to  be  supplied  at  the  singer's  discretion. 
Music  in  which  they  were  so  supplied  was  called 
Caidui  fitSLvA  or  Mvsieajieta  ;  and  no  chorister's 
education  was  considered  complete  until  he 
was  able  to  sing  Caniua  fictua  correctly  at 
sight 

In  an  age  in  which  the  functions  of  composer 
and  singer  were  almost  invariably  performed  by 
one  and  the  same  person  this  arrangement 
eaosed  no  difficulty  whatever.  So  thoroughly 
was  the  matter  understood  that  Palestrina 
bought  it  necessary  to  indicate  no  more  than 
two  accidentals  in  the  whole  of  his  *MiBsa 
bravis,'  though  some  thirty  or  forty  at  least 
are  required  in  the  course  of  the  work.  He 
would  not  have  dared  to  place  the  same  con- 
fidence either  in  the  singers  or  the  conductors 
of  the  present  day.  Those  who  would  really 
understand  the  music  of  the  15th  and  16^1 
centuries  must  learn  to  judge  for  themselves 
how  far  the  modem  editor  is  justified  in  adopt- 
ing the  readings  with  which  he  presents  ^  them ; 
and  to  assist  them  in  so  doing  we  subjoin  a 
few  definite  rules,  collected  from  the  works  of 
Pietro  Aron  (1529),  Zarlino  (1558),  Zaoconi 
(1596),  and  some  other  early  writers  whose 
authority  is  indisputable. 

1.  The  most  important  of  these  rules  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  Clausula 
vera  or  true  Cadence — the  natural  homologue, 
notwithstanding  certain  structural  differences, 
of  the  Perfect  C^ence  as  used  in  Modem  Music. 
[See  Cadence,  I.  vol.  L  pp.  434-5.] 

The  perfection  of  this  Cadence — which  is 
always  associated,  either  with  a  point  of  repose 
in  the  phrasing  of  the  music  or  a  completion 
of  the  sense  of  the  words  to  which  it  is  sung — 
depends  upon  three  conditions,  (a)  The  Canto 
fermo,  in  whatever  part  it  may  be  placed,  must 
descend  one  degree  upon  the  Final  of  the  Mode. 
(6)  In  the  last  chord  but  one  the  Canto  fermo 
must  form,  with  some  other  part,  either  a  Mig'or 
Sixth,  destined  to  pass  into  an  Octave,  or  a 
Minor  Third,  to  be  followed  by  Unison,  (c) 
One  part,  and  one  only,  must  proceed  to  the 
Pinal  by  a  Semitone — which,  indeed,  will  be 
the  natural  result  of  compliance  with  the  two 
first-named  laws. 

In  Modes  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  XIII,  and  XIV, 

1  Pk«*«.  in  bl*  '  Mvslea  DiTltia,'  haa  plMed  aU  aeddsDtala  giTWi 
It  tiM  ooanpoMT  In  ihalr  xuoaX  pMlilon.  b^fev  tba  notas  to  whioh 
thejr  nta* ;  bat  thoM  nicnitad  tar  himaelf  aJbow  the  notas.  It  la 
MixatobadMlrad  thataU  wtaoadltthaworkaof  the  old  nuaton 
4a«ld  adopt  thia  moat  axaaUant  aad  oonaeiantloua  pUn. 


it  is  possible  to  observe  all  these  conditions  with- 
out the  use  of  accidentals.  For  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Modes  the  Canto  fermo  will  natur- 
ally descend  a  Semitone  upon  the  Final ;  while 
in  the  others'  the  Counterpoint  will  ascend  to 
it  by  the  same  interval,  as  in  the  following 
examples,  where  the  Canto  fermo  is  shown 
sometimes  in  the  lower,  sometimes  in  the  upper, 
and  sometimes  in  a  middle  part,  the  motion  of 
the  two  parts  essential  to  the  Cadence  being 
indicated  by  slurs. 


Modes  III  and  IV. 


But  accidentals  will  be  necessary  in  all  other 
Modes,  whether  used  at  their  troe  pitch  or 
transposed  (see  Moses,  the  Eoolesiastioal). 

NATUaiO.  MODB. 

landlL 


VII  and  VIII. 


TaAHBFOaSD  HODIB. 

I  and  II. 


n^ZLa-^^^^ 


1^ 


VnandVIIL 


i 


^sng' 


=S: 


^ 


IZaodZ. 


Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  even  in 
Modes  V  and  VI,  to  introduce  a  Bb  in  the  pen- 
ultimate chord,  when  the  Canto  fermo  is  in  the 
lowest  part,  in  order  to  avoid  the  False  Relation 
of  the  TriUmus,  which  naturally  occurs  when 
two  Major  Thirds  are  taken  upon  the  step  of  a 
Major  Second ;  although,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  it  is  quite  possible  as  a  general  rule 
to  form  the  true  cadence  in  those  Modes  with- 
out the  aid  of  accidentaLs. 
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Modes  V.  and  VL 

II.  In  the  ooDne  of  long  compositionB  Trae 
Cadences  are  oocasionallj  found  ending  on  some 
note  other  than  the  Final  of  the  Mode.  When 
these  occur  simultaneously  with  a  definite  point 
of  repose  in  the  music,  and  a  full  completion  of 
the  sense  of  the  words,  they  must  be  treated  as 
genuine  Cadences  upon  one  of  the  Regular  or 
Conceded  Modulations  of  the  Mode  in  question, 
and  the  necessary  accidentals  must  be  introduced 
accordingly,  as  in  the  Credo  of  Palestrina's 
Missa  Brevia — 


III.  An  accidental  is  also  frequently  needed 
in  the  last  chord  of  a  Cadence.  The  rule  is, 
that  every  Cadence  which  either  terminates  a 
composition  or  concludes  a  well-defined  strain, 
must  end  with  a  Mig'or  Chord.  It  naturally 
does  so  in  Modes  Y,  VI,  YII,  VIII,  XIII,  and 
XIV.  In  Modes  I,  II,  in,  IV,  IX,  and  X,  it 
must  be  made  to  do  so  by  means  of  an  accidental. 
The  Major  «Third,  thus  artificially  supplied,  in 
Modes  in  which  it  would  naturally  be  Minor,  is 
called  the  'Tierce  de  Picardie,'and  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  MedisBval 
Mnsia^  « 

Modes  I.  and  U. 


It  is  not,  however,  in  the  Cadence  alone  that 
the  laws  of  *  Cantus  Fictus '  are  to  be  observed. 

IV.  The  use  of  the  Augmented  Fourth  (Tri- 
tonus)  and  the  Diminished  Fifth  (Quinta  Falaa), 
as  intervals  of  melody,  is  as  strictly  forbidden 
in  polyphonic  music  as  in  plain-song  [see  Mi 
OONTRA  Fa].  Whenever,  therefore,  these  inter- 
vals occur  they  must  be  made  perfect  by  an 
accidental ;  thus : 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  these  examples  it 

1  Rxmpt  ineompoaiiloiiia  In  moretlum  four  iMrta,M«dlaTa]  Com- 
poaen  uaiully  nmitUd  the  Third,  altogather.  In  th«  final  chord.  *- 
thii  OMe  »  Uajor  Third  i»  alwayi 


la  the  second  note  that  is  altered.  Ko  singer 
oould  be  expected  to  read  so  far  in  advance  as  to 
anticipate  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  first 
note.  For  such  a  necessity  the  text  itself  will 
generally  be  found  to  provide,  and  the  singers 
of  the  16th  century  were  quite  content  that  this 
should  be  the  case  ;  though  they  felt  grievously 
insulted  by  an  accidental  prefixed  to  the  second 
note,  and  called  it  an  *  Ass's  mark '  (Lat.  Sig- 
num  anninum  ;  Germ.  Eselszeiehen).  Even  in 
conjunct  passages  they  scorned  its  use  ;  though 
the  obnoxious  intervals  were  as  sternly  con- 
demned in  ooxgunct  as  in  diignnot  movement. 


These  passages  are  simple  enough,  but  some- 
times very  doubtful  ones  occur.  For  instance, 
Pietro  Aron  recommends  the  student  in  a  di- 
lemma like  the  following,  to  choose,  as  the  least 
of  two  evils,  a  TriUmus,  in  conjunct  movement 
as  at  (a),  rather  than  a  disjunct  Quinta  falsa, 
as  at  {b), 

* ,  Josqunr  dsb  Fsis. 


y.  In  veiy  long  or  crooked  passages  the 
danger  of  an  oversight  is  vastly  increased  ;  and 
in  order  to  meet  it,  it  is  enacted  by  a  law  of  fre- 
quent, though  not  universal  application,  that  a 
B  between  two  A's — or,  in  the  transposed  Modes, 
an  £  between  two  D's — must  be  made  flat» 
thus: 


VI.  The  Quinta  falsa  is  also  forbidden  as  an 
element  of  harmony ;  and,  except  when  used  as 
a  passing  note,  in  the  second  and  third  orders  of 
counterpoint,  must  always  be  corrected  by  an 
accidental ;  as  in  the  following  example  from  the 
Credo  of  Palestrina's  'Missa  iEtema  Christi 
munera '  [see  Fa  Fictum,  toL  ii  p.  1]. 


The  Triionvs  is  not  likely  to  intmde  itself 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  harmony  ;  since  the 
chords  of  6-4  and  6-4-2  are  forbidden  in  strict 
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ooanterpoint,  even  though  the  Fourth  may  be 
perfeot 

VII.  But  both  the  Tritonus  and  Quinia/alaa 
are  freely  permitted,  when  they  occur  among  the 
upper  parts  of  a  chord,  the  bass  taking  no  share 
in  their  formation.  In  such  oases,  therefore,  no 
oorrection  will  be  required. 


YIII.  The  last  rule  we  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  is  strongly  enforced  by  the  learned 
Padre  Martini,  though  Zarlino  points  out  many 
exceptions  to  its  authority.  Its  purport  is  that 
Imperfect  Oonoords,  when  they  ascend,  must 
be  made  Major,  and,  when  they  descend,  Minor. 
That  this  is  true  in  some  of  the  progressions 
pointed  out  in  the  subjoined  example  is  evident, 
bat  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  others  the  law  is 
inapplicable. 

(0  (b) 


These  laws  will  suffice  to  give  a  fair  general 
idea  of  a  subject,  the  difficulties  of  which  seem 
greater  at  first  sight  than  they  really  are.  It 
n  impossible  but  that  we  should  sometimes  meet 
with  ambiguous  cases — as  for  instance  when  it 
seems  uncertain  whether  a  point  of  repose  in  the 
middle  of  a  composition  is  or  is  not  sufficiently 
well  marked  to  constitute  a  True  Cadence  ;  or 
the  conclusion  of  a  strain  definite  enough  to 
demand  a  Tierce  de  JPieardie,  But  a  little  ex- 
perience will  soon  enable  the  student  to  form  a 
correct  judgment,  whenever  a  choice  is  presented 
to  him  ;  if  only  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
always  safer  to  reject  a  disputed  accidental,  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  inserting  a  superfluous  one. 

On  one  other  point  only  will  a  little  further 
explanation  be  necessary. 

Among  the  few  accidentals  introduced  into 
the  older  part-books  we  rarely  find  a  Natural. 
Composers  limited  themselves  to  the  use  of  the 
Sharp  and  Flat,  in  order  to  remove  a  trifling 
difRculty  connected  with  the  process  of  transposi- 
tion. It  constantly  happens  that  for  the  con- 
venience of  particular  singers  pieces,  originally 
written  in  transposed  Modes,  are  restored,  in 
performance,  to  their  natural  pitch.  In  this 
ease  the  B  flat  of  the  transposed  scale,  raised 
by  a  Natural,  is  represented  at  the  true  pitch 
by  an  F,  raised  by  a  Sharp  ;  thus — 

IM.VU.Ii_i.d.    '^SiSHS."" 


^^^=»Jh^^^^ 


How  to  us  this  use  of  the  Natural  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  the  Sharp  in  the  other  is  intelligible 
enoogh.  But  when  accidentals  of  all  kinds 
wov  exceedingly  rare,  there  was  always  danger 
of  their  being  misunderstood ;  and  the  early  com- 


posers, fearing  lest  the  mere  sight  of  a  Natural 
should  tempt  the  unwary  in  the  act  of  transpos- 
ing to  transfer  it  from  the  B  to  the  F,  substituted 
a  Sharp  for  it ;  thus — 

Mode  VIL  transposed. 


This  method  of  writing,  which  is  found  as 
late  as  the  18th  century,  ia  exceedingly  puzzling 
to  the  beginner ;  but  all  difficulty  will  vanish 
if  he  will  only  remember  that  notes,  fiat  by  the 
signature,  simply  become  Natural  when  a  Sharp 
is  prefixed  to  them.  w.  s.  b. 

MUSICA  FIGURATA  (Figured  music).  I. 
In  its  earliest  sense  this  term  was  applied  to 
Plain-song  melodies,  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  forbidden  intervals,  and  overloaded 
with  those  ill-conceived  embellishments  which, 
in  the  year  1822,  were  so  sternly  condemned  by 
the  celebrated  Bull  of  Pope  John  XXII.  [see 
Macicotaticum].  II.  In  later  times  it  was 
more  generally  understood  to  indicate  the  poly- 
phonic music  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  cen- 
turies, in  which  the  beauty  of  a  Plain-song 
Canio  fermo  was  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
an  elaborate  and  regularly  constructed  counter- 
point, w.  8.  B. 

MUSICA  MENSUEATA,  or  Cantus  Mbn- 
suRABiLis  (Measured  Music).  The  notes  of 
Plain-song  were  originally  of  indeterminate 
length ;  and  were  lengthened  or  shortened 
indefinitely,  in  accordance  with  tiie  rhythm  or 
accent  of  the  words  to  which  they  were  adapted. 
But  after  the  invention  of  Figured  Music  it 
became  necessary  to  design  a  system  of  notation 
capable  of  expressing  the  relative  duration,  as 
well  as  the  pitch,  of  every  note  intended  to  be 
sung ;  and  thus  arose  a  new  species  of  song, 
called  Cantua  TMnaurahUis  or  Measured  Music 

One  of  the  earliest  known  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject was  the  celebrated  Franco  of  Cologne  who, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  Tract  entitied  An 
eaiUua  mensuraMlis  written  during  the  later 
half  of  the  11th  century,  has  frequently  been 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  Time-Table. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  in  this  very 
tract  Magister  Franco  himself  speaks  of  '  many 
others,  both  recent,  and  ancient'  {muUos  tarn 
novos  quam  antiqitos),  who  have  written  on  the 
same  subject ;  whence,  notwithstanding  the 
testimony  of  Marchettus  of  Padua,  who  wrote 
two  centuries  later,  we  must  infer  that  we  are 
indebted  to  our  author  rather  for  a  compendium 
of  what  was  already  known  at  the  time  when 
he  flourished,  than  for  a  new  or  original  dis- 
covery. In  confirmation  of  this  view  Cousse- 
maker,  in  his  Scriptores  de  mugioa  medii  aevi, 
cites  several  MSS.  which  appear  to  be  of  earlier 
date  than  the  treatise  of  Franco  ;  and  prints,  in 
eztenao,  examples  which  set  forth  systems  far 
less  completely  developed  than  that  whioh 
Franco  describes. 
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Next  in  point  of  antiquity  to  Fruioo's 
treatise  is  one  written  by  our  own  countryman, 
Walter  Odington  of  Evesham,  in  the  18th  cent 
Others  follow,  by  Marchettus  of  Padua,  in  1274  ; 
Johannes  de  Muris,  in  1821  ;  Robert  de  Handle 
— another  Englishman — in  1826  ;  Prosdocimus 
de  Beldemandis,  in  1410  ;  Franchinus  Gafurius, 
in  1480  ;  and  numerous  other  authors,  who  all 
concur  in  representing  Franco  as  an  authority 
entitled  to  the  utmost  possible  veneration. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  these  interesting  works 
would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  article. 
The  systems  they  set  forth  are,  of  course,  pro- 
gressive ;  and  a  sufficiently  explicit  summary  of 
their  successive  stages  of  development  will  be 
found  in  the  Articles  Notation,  Tims-Table, 
and  others  therein  mentioned.  w.  s.  b. 

MUSICA  TRANSALPINA  The  name  of 
the  first  printed  collection  of  Italian  madrigals 
with  English  words.  It  was  published  in 
London  in  1588  (the  dedicatory  epistle  is  dated 
Oct  1),  soon  after  Byrd  had  issued  his  'Psalmes, 
Sonets,  and  Songs,'  the  first  printed  collection  of 
English  madrigals.  The  title  is  '  Musica  Trans- 
alpina.  Madrigales  translated  of  foure,  five 
and  sixe  parts,  chosen  out  of  diuets  excellent 
Authors,  with  the  first  and  second  part  of  La, 
VerginelUiy  made  by  Maister  Byrd  vpon  two 
Stanz's  of  Ariosio,  and  brought  to  speak  English 
with  the  rest.  Published  by  N.  Yonge,  in 
fauour  of  nieh  cu  take  pUcLtwre  in  MviUk  of 
voices.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Thomas  East, 
the  assign^  of  William  Byrd,  1588.  Cum  Friue- 
legio  JUffiae  MaiestcUis.'  Nicholas  Yonge,  the 
compiler,  teUs  us  that  during  his  residence  in 
London  he  had  annually  received  music-books 
from  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  that  his  house 
was  much  resorted  to  by  gentlemen  and  mer- 
chants, English  and  foreign,  attracted  by  the 
music  which  was  daily  performed  there ;  that 
five  years  previously  a  gentleman  had  trans- 
lated many  Italian  madrigals,  and  tliat  he, 
having  obtained  copies,  had  often  been  impor- 
tuned to  publish  them,  and  had  at  length  done 
so.  The  number  of  madrigals  in  the  collection 
is  fifty-seven,  viz.  sixteen  by  Ferabosoo,  ten  by 
Marenzio,  four  each  by  Palestrina  and  Filippo 
di  Monte,  three  by  Oonversi,  two  each  by  Bynl, 
Faignient,  Donate,  Orlando  Lasso,  Ferretti  and 
Felis,  and  one  each  by  di  Maoque,  Pordenoni, 
de  Vert,  Yerdonck,  Palestina,  Rinaldo  del  Mel, 
Bertani,  and  Pinello.  In  the  table  of  contents 
the  original  initial  Italian  words  are  given,  side 
by  side  with  the  English.  In  1597  Yonge 
published  a  second  book  under  the  same  name, 
containing  twenty-four  madrigals,  viz.  six  by 
Ferabosco,  three  each  by  Marenzio,  Croce  and 
Quintiani,  two  each  by  Eremita  and  Palavicino, 
and  one  each  by  Yecchi,  Nanini,  Yentnri, 
Felioiani,  and  Biod.  The  madrigals  in  both 
books  are  very  judiciously  chosen,  and  many  are 
stiU  in  constant  use.  The  English  words  are 
almost  literal  translations  of  the  original  Italian, 


and  are  generally  well  fitted  to  the  notes,  but 
as  verses  are  singularly  crude,  and  in  some 
instances — notably  the  well-known  'Cynthia, 
thy  song  and  chanting'  of  Giovanni  Croce— 
almost  unmeaning.  w.  H.  H. 

MUSICAL  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY, 
THE,  *  for  the  publication  of  scarce  and  valu- 
able works  by  the  early  English  composers,'  was 
established  in  1840,  and  commenced  its  publica- 
tions in  November  of  that  year.  Specimens  of 
old  English  melody  had  been  reproduced  in  '  A 
Collection  of  National  English  Airs,'  then  re- 
cently completed,  and  this  Society  was  designed 
to  afibrd  specimens  of  the  English  school  of  har- 
m/my  in  and  after  the  madrigalian  era.  As 
motets,  madrigals,  and  other  choral  music  were 
originally  published  only  in  separate  parts,  it 
became  necessary,  for  this  object,  to  reproduce 
them  in  score.  Tlie  separate  parts  were  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  not  in  all  cases  correct ;  the 
editors  had,  therefore,  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour,  and  occasionally  of  thought,  in  making 
the  scores.  Nevertheless,  the  duties  were  wil- 
lingly undertaken  by  eminent  musicians  of  the 
time,  some  of  whom  added  biographies  of  the 
composers,  or  other  interesting  introductory 
matter — all  without  remuneration,  as  the  object 
was  a  national  one. 

Nineteen  works  were  published,  in  large  folio, 
and  to  these  were  added  sixteen  correspond- 
ing folios  of  compressed  scores  by  Sir  O.  A 
Macfarren.  These  were  undertaken  by  the 
publisher  on  his  own  responsibility,  with  a  view 
of  increasing  the  subscription  list.  The  council 
of  the  Society  had  decided  against  the  addition 
of  accompaniments  under  the  vocal  scores.  Be- 
sides the  editors,  there  were  many  eminent 
musicians  who  assisted  on  the  council  and  at 
the  rehearsal  of  each  work,  being  then  occasion- 
ally called  upon  to  advise  in  cases  of  doubtiul 
notes. 

The  Society  lasted  serven  years,  and  in  its 
second  year  numbered  nearly  a  thousand  mem- 
bers, but  they  gradually  fell  away,  chiefly  alleg- 
ing as  reasons  that  the  works  were  more  fitted 
for  societies  than  for  private  families,  in  which 
there  are  rarely  a  sufficient  number  of  voices ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  books  occupied  too  much 
space.  The  annual  subscription  was  one  pound, 
and  the  works  were  supplieid  to  the  members  at 
prime  cost. 

The  nineteen  works  issued  by  the  Society 
were: — 

1.  A  Xm  for  flT«  TolMa.  by  WIUIma  Snd.  Mitod  by  ■.  V. 
Blmbanlt. 

a.  Th«  flnt  Mi  of  XMlrifBla  by  John  WUbya.  Edited  by  Jhbm 
Tnrl*. 

8.  Madrlcalt  and  Moteta  far  At*  TolMa.  by  Orlando  OAlmuL 
Edited  by  Sir  Geoifs  Smart. 

4.  DidoaiidAii«M.ateacio<ip«»byHnzyPar«IL  Edited  by 
O.  A.  lUeCvrwi. 

Bw  ThaflrrtaatofBaltetelorfl'y^oioMbyTlM— alfoftey.  Edited 
by  E.  F.  Blmbaalt.  _^ 

6.  Book  L  of  OtaitioiMO  Smom  for  flro  ifoIom,  by  WIUImb  Byid. 
Edited  by  W.  Honloy. 

7.  Bondnoa,  a  trafwly  by  Honry  ForooU.  Edited  by  K.  F. 
Blmbanlt 

a  Tho  SntMt  of  Madrlcala  by  ThomBS  Woolkoa.  Edited  W 
Edward  J.  Hopkioa. 
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ft.  ItotMlM  la  three  parti  compe—d  for  Violi,  by  Orlando  OibboMi 
BUM  br  &  P.  Binbaali. 

Ml  Klag  Axthnr.  aa  open,  by  Henry  PoneU.  Bdlted  by  rxo- 
tmm  Idwaid  Ikylor. 

XL  The  i^ole  Book  of  Pfealne  vltb  their  vooted  tnnea,  in  four 
pnta.  ■•  pobllahed  by  Thomaa  Bate.    Edited  by  B.  F.  Bimbault. 

U  neflrrteeiQCSQBgabyJohnDoirland.    Bdlted  by  WUUam 


UL  AiieorValaabyJohnHnton.    Bdlted  by  Joaeph  Wamn. 

14  A  eoOeeeion  of  Anthema  by  M.  Bate,  T.  Ford.  Wealkae.  and 
llllwiiH     Bdltod  by  B.  F.  Bimbault. 

11.  Hadxlcala  by  John  Bonnet.    Bdlted  by  B.  J.  HopUna. 

UL  Hm  eeoood  eet  of  Madrlgala  by  John  WUbya.  Bdlted  by 
Oeeiia  Williun  Bodd. 

17.  Ite  flrat  eot  of  Madrlgala  by  Thomaa  Bateeon.  Bdlted  by 
I.  F.  Bimbaoll^ 

H.  Farthenin,  or  tho  flrat  mnrio  eror  printed  for  the  Virginala, 
It  W.  Byrd.  John  Bull,  and  Orlando  Gibbona.     Edited  by  B.  F. 


]|LOdeeonpoeedfarSt.OeaUU'aDajbyHettzyPan)dl.    Bdlted 
krB.F.BlinbMlt, 

Among  members  of  the  council  not  induded 
in  the  above  list  were  Sir  John  Goss,  Sir  W. 
Stemdale  Bennett,  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Henry 
Smart,  George  Hogarth,  William  Hawes,  Charles 
Locas,  Charles  Neate,  John  Bamett,  Tom  Ck)oke, 
Geozge  Cooper,  W.  H.  Callcott,  J.  Blackboum, 
W.  Bayley,  EL  Hawkins,  I.  Moscholes,  and 
others.  Dr.  Rimbault  acted  throughout  as 
hon.  secretary,  and  W.  Chappell,  the  projector 
of  the  Society,  acted  for  about  five  years  as 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  publications.  He 
was  then  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Thomas  P.  Chappell.  w.  o. 

MUSICAL     ART    SOCIETy     OF     NEW 
YORK,  THE,  was  founded   in  1894  for  the 
cnltiFation  of  the  works  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  and 
the  ancient  and  modem  composers  of  the  a 
cappella  style.     It  was  the  first  organisation  of 
the  kind  that  developed  stability  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  plan  of  it  was  formulated  and 
carried  out  by  Dr.  Frank  Damrosch,  who  was  its 
ooodactor  at  the  beginning,  and  still  is  at  the 
present  time  (summer  of  1906).    Knowing  how 
futile  it  is  to  rely  upon  amateurs  merely  for 
this  kind  of  work,   requiring  as  it  does  the 
highest  d^;ree  of  delicacy  of  execution,  purity  of 
intonation  and  capacity  for  intelligent  interpret 
tation,  he  appealed  to  the  professional  singers 
of  New  York  for  his  choir.     Of  such  he  organ- 
ised a  chorus  of  fifty- five  mixed  voices,  pa3dng 
the  singers  for  their  services,  and  holding  them 
to  duty  by  a  stringent  system  of  fines.     In 
addition  to  the  regular  members  of  the  choir 
there  is  a  supplementary  body  from  which  new 
members  are  drafted  as  older  ones  retire.     Be- 
odes  these  active  participants  in  the  Society's 
work  there  are  foundera,  patrons,  and  associate 
iDfimbers  who  pay  different  sums  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  organisation.     The  concerts  are 
public.     The  first  was  given  on  March  8,  1894, 
and  there  have  been  two  annuaUy  ever  since, 
me  in  the  Christmastide  and  one  in  Lent,  the 
•eaaons  being  considered  in  the  composition  of 
the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  programme, 
lie  programmes  have  included  works  by  Pales- 
trina, Nanino,  Yittoria,  Gabrieli,  Gorsi,  Donate, 
Aneiio,  Caldara,  AUegri,  Leo,  des  Pr4,  Lasso, 
Swedmck,  Praetorius,  Calvisius,  SchUtz,  Eccard, 
Ii»>ring,  Bach,  M.   Haydn,  Mozart,   Wilbye, 
Horley,    Tomkins,   Gibbons,    Wesley,    Leslie, 


Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Franz,  Liszt, 
Gomelius,  von  Othegraven,  Herzogenberg, 
Dvofdk,  Arcadelt,  Cherubini,  Berlioz,  Bortni- 
ansky,  Gretchaninoff,  Tan^iev,  Kopyloff,  Cui, 
and  others.  The  middle  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  generally  an  orchestral  piece  by  Bach, 
Handel,  or  some  other  old  composer.  Stimulated 
by  the  success  of  the  concerts  in  New  York 
similar  societies  have  been  organised  in  Boston, 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  (New  York  City),  and 
Chicago.  B.  A. 

MUSICAL  ARTISTS'  SOCIETY,  THE. 
Among  the  numerous  attempts  made  for  the 
direct  encouragement  of  British  music  towards 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  those  for  which 
this  Society  was  responsible  hold  no  small 
place.  Projected  in  1878  by  Messrs.  Arthur 
O'Leary,  C.  E.  Stephens,  and  other  musicians, 
the  Society  was  finally  established  in  the  follow- . 
ing  year,  when  a  series  of  semi-private  concerts 
was  inaugurated,  at  which  performances  were 
given  of  chamber  music,  chiefly  by  members  of 
the  Society, — Messrs.  Algernon  Ashton,  J.  F. 
Bamett,  and  F.  Davenport,  Dr.  F.  E.  Gladstone, 
and  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  being  some  of  the 
composers  whose  works  had  a  hearing.  Among 
the  list  of  original  members  may  be  mentioned, 
Messrs.  J.  F.  Bamett,  H.  £.  Bird,  Alfred 
Gilbert,  A.  Randegger,  and  Olaf  Svendsen ; 
while  the  vice-presidents  were  Sir  G.  A. 
Macfarren,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  others,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  being  President.  The  first 
concert  took  place  at  the  preimses  of  Messrs. 
Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  k  Co.,  others  (being 
three  in  number  a  year,  though  later  this 
number  was  increased)  at  such  places  as  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Grosvenor  Galleiy, 
and  St.  Martin's  Town  Hall,  where  the  last 
concert  was  given  on  June  6,  1898,  the  Society 
dissolving  itself  early  in  1899.  In  1885  the 
concerts  became  of  a  more  public  character,  as 
tickets  for  admission  were  on  sale,  and  the  press 
were  invited.  In  1891  it  was  decided  to  intro- 
duce occasionally  into  the  programmes  foreign 
music  of  recognised  merit  but  little  known  in 
England ;  nevertheless  the  Society  continued 
to  meet  with  insufiidient  financial  support,  this 
being  eventually  the  reason  for  its  dissolu- 
tion. N.  G. 

MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION,  THE,  initiated 
by  Sir  John  Stainer  and  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore 
Ouseley,  Bart.,  was  established  in  1874,  after 
preliminary  meetings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  W. 
Spottiswoode,  F.R.S.,  and  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  at  the  latter  of  which,  on  May  29, 
John  Hullah  presided,  and  several  members 
were  enrolled.  On  August  4,  1874,  the  first 
general  meeting  of  the  members  was  held, 
A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  Society's  title  should  be 
'  Musical  Association  for  the  investigation  and 
discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Music'    The  members,  according  to 
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the  nilea,  '  oonsist  of  practical  and  theoretical 
musicians  as  well  as  those  whose  researches  have 
been  directed  to  the  science  of  Acoustics,  the 
history  of  Music  or  other  kindred  subjects/ 
The  Association  met  for  many  years  at  the 
Beethoven  Booms,  Harley  Street,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month  from  November  to  June, 
when  papers  wore  i*ead  and  discussed.  From 
1890  to  1894  the  meetings  were  held  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  from  the  latter 
year  at  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  Hart 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  the  day  of  meeting  is 
now  the  third  Tuesday  in  the  mouth.  From  1905 
the  meetings  were  held  at  Messrs.  Broadwoods'. 
The  subscription  is  one  guinea  a  year,  and 
members  are  elected  by  ballot.  The  first  Pre- 
sident was  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  O.  Ouseley,  Bart, 
whose  successor  was  Sir  John  Stainer.  The 
Vice-Presidents  were  G.  Grove;  J.  Hullah  ; 
Prof.  G.  A  Macfarren,  Mus.D.  ;  W.  Spottis- 
woode,  and  J.  Tyudall.  The  Council  included 
the  vice-presidents  and  Messrs.  W.  Chappell, 
G.  A.  Osborne,  Dr.  W.  Pole,  Messrs.  A.  H.  D. 
Prendergast,  0.  E.  Salaman  (the  first  Hon. 
Secretory),  Dr.  Stoiner,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone. 
The  Society's  Proceedings  were  published  annu- 
ally by  Chappell  k  Co.  for  the  first  three  years, 
and  then  by  Stonley  Lucas  &  Weber,  until  1887 
inclusive ;  in  1888  Messrs.  Novello's  name 
appeared  on  the  title-page  as  publisher.  Tlie 
early  volumes  of  Proceedings  are  of  extreme 
rarity.  In  1900  the  Association  entered  into 
special  relations  with  the  IfUemationaU  Musik- 
gesellschaftt  with  certoin  privileges  in  the  way 
of  subscription,  to  members  of  both  societies. 
In  1904  the  Association  became  incorporated. 
In  the  present  year  (1906)  the  Council  and 
officers  are  as  follows  : — 

President— Sir  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry,  Bart  ; 
Vice-Presidents — Messrs.  W.  G.  Adams,  C.  A. 
Barry,  Sir  J.  Frederick  Bridge,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  Sir  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  C.  Maclean,  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Pren- 
dergast, Prof.  £.  Prout,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sir 
C.  Villiers  Stonford.  Ordinary  members  of 
Council— Messrs.  W.  W.  Cobbett,  C.  B.  Edgar, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd,  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland,  Dr. 
W.  G.  M'Naught,  Dr.  F.  G.  Shinn,  Messrs. 
T.  L.  Southgate,  W.  Barclay  Squire,  J.  F.  R. 
Stoiner,  and  F.  G.  Webb.  Mr.  C.  B.  Edgar  is 
the  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  Percy  Baker 
the  Secretory.  o.  M. 

MUSICAL  BOX.  [See  Automatio  Appli- 
ances, vol.  i.  p.  136 J 

MUSICAL  FEASTS.  The  Musical  Feaste 
which  preceded  the  Musical  Drama  were  so 
called  because  it  was  the  custom  in  Itoly  to 
celebrate  any  joyful  occasion,  such  as  the 
marriage  of  princes,  with  feasto  and  games 
and  melodramatic  poetry,  accompanied  with 
theatrical  representotions.  Feats  of  arms, 
jousts,  and  toumamento,  also  made  part  of  the 
entertoinment,  which  was  in  Itoly  of  much  the 


same  character  as  the  masques  and  pageanto  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
So  much  were  these  Musical  Feasto  in  request 
that  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  musicians  of 
the  day  were  employed  to  arrange  the  scheme, 
celebrated  architecto  devised  the  extraordinary 
fuid  elaborate  machinery  brought  in  to  enhance 
the  effect,  and  great  painters — in  one  instance 
a  pupil  of  Perugino,  Bastiano  di  San  Gallo — 
condescended  to  paint  the  scenery. 

'  Like  the  musical  feasto,'  says  Bumey  {Hi^ 
ii.  50),  '  the  first  Itolian  operas  were  performed 
in  the  palaces  of  princes,  for  the  celebration  of 
marriages,  or  on  some  particular  occasion  of  joy 
and  festivity,  at  the  expense  of  the  Sovereign  or 
the  Republic,  and  not  in  theatre  supported  by 
general  contribution.'  (See  //  Qttadrio,  voL  v. 
p.  500.)  c.  M.  P. 

MUSICAL  GLASSES.  [See  Harmonica, 
vol.  ii.  p.  297.] 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  COLLEC- 
TIONS OF.  Three  or  four  centuries  ago  the 
distinction  between  a  collection  for  practical  use, 
such  as  often  existed  in  royal  and  noble  palaces, 
and  a  collection  of  musical  curiosities  was  not  so 
sharply  defined  as  in  the  present  day  ;  but  the 
Museum  of  Alphonso  II.  at  Ferrara,  the  instru- 
mento  acquired  by  King  Henry  YIII.  of  England 
and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  in 
the  16th  century,  the  Museum  of  Manfred 
Septola  of  Milan  and  the  collections  of  the 
Venetian  Contarini,  of  Ferdinand  de'  Hedid 
at  Florence,  and  of  Dandeleu  in  Flanders  in 
the  17  th  century  show  that  great  interest 
and  value  were  attached,  even  then,  to  instm- 
mento  of  music  other  than  for  the  expression  of 
musical  ideas.  The  Itolian  writer  Saba  (c.  1 545) 
mentions,  as  a  new  fashion,  the  decoration  of 
the  interior  of  palaces  with  organs,  clavecins, 
psalteries,  lutes,  viols,  flutes,  oornete,  trumpeto, 
and  other  instrumento,  and  it  is  probable  that 
from  this  custom  (not  unknown  to-day)  arose 
the  more  systematic  and  intelligent  collection 
of  ancient  instrumento  There  was,  however, 
one  branch  of  this  subject  which  these  earlier 
enthusiasto  were  obliged  to  leave  untouched, 
and  the  ethnological  collections  of  musical  instru- 
mento which  now  afibrd  so  much  information 
as  to  the  skill  and  practice  of  primitive  races 
were  as  unknown  as  they  were  impossible. 

In  thesubjoined  list  of  museums  and  collections 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  denote  their  object 
and  extent,  and  the  following  abbreviations 
have  been  used  : — S,  European  Stringed  instru- 
mento. K,  With  keyboards.  W,  European 
Wind  instrumento.  P,  European  instnimento 
of  Percussion.  S  W  P,  A  collection  of  European 
instrumento.  E,  Instrumento  collected  for 
ethnological  purposes.  A,  Archieological  and 
prehistoric  instrumento.  G,  General  oollectioD, 
including  European  and  ethnological  specimens. 
C,  Printed  oatologue  of  special  interest  with 
date  of  latest  issue  known.     An  asterisk  do- 
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a  pablio  oolleotion  or  catalogue  wholly 
derotad  to  muucal  instniinenta. 

The  difficulty  of  making  the  list  oorrect  and 
eomplete  has  been  great,  especially  as  regards 
eoUectiona  in  private  hands  which,  as  the  new 
list  shows,  are  continually  changing  locality 
and  owner.  Inquiries,  however,  have  been  care- 
fnlly  made,  and  information  thankfully  received 
from  museums  and  well-known  collectors,  whilst 
the  catalogues  of  all  the  musical  exhibitions  of 
recent  years  have  been  collated.  Owing  to  the 
limitations  of  space  very  small  collections  and 
the  ownership  of  single  instruments,  however 
me,  are  not  mentioned. 


A.    BUBOPB 

L 
PabUe  M uMDm  liudtidlnf  «h«  Majcr  eoUaetlon  (O). 
VkCorte  BiMl  Albart  MnMan.  South  Kansington  (O); 
_  fNqnantly  l«nt  to  th*  BethiiAl  Orean  mud 
•Mnaenm  of  th«  Bo^kl  Oollac*  of  Mud*. 
<G).  Indprtw  tli«DoiialdMii  (C.  prlTate)  and  mpklna 
•bo  tlM  T»mat  mnd  D^  CoUoetloiM  of  Indian  Incira> 


Indlao  MuMOU. 


timmUim  <■).     Homimaii  f  London  Ooiuity  ConnoU)  Mnaetun,  F6rast 
^1  (8  W  n :  C,  IMM.    Tl»o  Cryrtil  FkUe*.  '   '    "         —     — 
Uimkmuj  Sooloty  (B). 


a  Km- 

(■). 

Cillflg^  of  MiMio,  'Henry  WatMm'  OoUee- 

C  In  pnpnnUon. 

Unhrmltj  Mwnim  wlib  Pltt-BIrm  Ooll«stion  (B). 
—     Manldpnl  MoMom  (G). 

UnlTonitj  Mnaie  School  (O).    National  Mnwnm 

ikal  CoIkBo.  Balng  CoUoetlon  (S  K).  Art  Oal- 


I  of  Trinity 
;  (Inatnunanta  of 


Oi 

Dnuv.    Mwaom  of  Beionoa  and  Art  (O).    Mi 
C^Ui^n  {Al.     KaUonal  Mnaoam.  KUdara  Stnat 
*Mto—  kinds  of  Iriah  maaateotnn). 
So^w  palvato  oalloetioaa  of 

DMwaiA  Ulamb,  Toole.    Q.  van  Baalte  Baq.  (S  W  P). 
Cf^wvem  Hoon,  WnaLow.  Sir  B.  Vanioy  (E,  aapaeial^  Jaranaaa 

■ocaBuwDB.  L  B.  Armatrong,  Baq.  (8).  Maaan.  Olan  A  Oo. 
fWPV 

QoavuoH  CocBT.  Boaa.    H.  C.  MoOktt,  Baq.  (K). 

■ATViatB.  BAtaom.    Bar.  F.  W.  Oalpln  (G).   C,  In  nrapaimtion. 

liovMv.  Haaaxa.  Booaey  (W).  Mohib.  Broadvood  (K) ;  *C,  1903. 
A.  Wron,  Baq.  (B.  W).  J.  A.  Pollar  Maitland.  Baq.  (8).  Maaan. 
Arthor  and  Alfrad  HtU  (S).  Hovatd  Haad.  bq.  (8).  A.  &  Boaai, 
■aq-  no,    Maaan.  Bndall  Carto  fW). 

Masoivrbl     BoddtactonOoUaatlon  (K)  partly  dlapanad;  0. 

8o<i7nAJirTOii.    Mr.  W.  Date  (K). 

Waklbt.  Bbbvtwoob^    Miaa  WUlmott  (8  W  P). 

VOMBOBJTB   WODBaOOBB,    WOLTBBmAlCTTOV.     OoL    T.    B.    SlUkW* 

■aOisCSWP). 

a  Auitria 
BcBA-psBim.    Vatlonal  Hnngarlan  MnaavBB  (A.  G). 
LdBX.    Mosaom  Fnuiriaoo^Sarolinnm  |8  W  P). 
BauMiBO.   Mnaoam  CaroUno-Aognataam  (8  WP).   Abttef|vlda> 

ViVBA.   •  Mnaaom  of  tho  Gaaallaebaft  dor  Maalkfrmmda  (8  W  P). 
Imparlal  Mnaaom.  ineloding  tho  Ambnaar  Cellaotlon  (O) ;  O.  IML 
BfkMffmphleal  Mnaeam  (B). 
PkivBta  CbltectSona :— 

PtiBoaBatarha<y(B^. 


N.d»Bothacldld(8WP). 


(swp);  ciaaa 

,        »|AK). 

•Mnaaom  of  tha  Conaarvatoin  da  MnaioM  (O) ;  •C, 

:::::::     :: i  of  tha  Congo  Statalal  T«[ ' 

<Bl;»CL 

TMntoOelteetlon:— 

OsBVT.    Snooek  Collaetion  (8  and  Ftomiah  Inatmnanta  only) ; 
*C.  IMB.    Tho  Ganoral  CoUaetlon  ia  now  at  Berlin. 


Tha  Bthno- 
I  Moaeam  (B).    •The  Mi  -  -         -  - 

tha  Indoatnal  Mnaaom  (O). 
PHTKta  CoDoetion  :— 
HcfT  C.  CtendioB  (O) ;  •€).  IMOi 

S. 

PabMu    •  Mnaaom  of  tho  ConaarvBtoire  de  Mnaiqne  |G) :  •O. : 
I  a  Geimaia  (ATHMel  Gtoiy  I 


CorBvaAOBV.   ITational  Moaenm  of  Antiqnltlea  (A). 

'  B  of  Mnaioal  InatmnMnta  In 


L«O.M84 


M.  PMIt  (8  W  F). 


r(». 

Paam,    Banm  da  Laiy  (8  W  F). 
~  "f  ACto  (Kl. 

VOL.  Ill 


K.lUNtar(K).    MM.Plefel 


*  Mnaenm  of  the  Hoefaaehnle  ffir  Mnalk.  Chariottenhnif. 
iaolnding  part  of  the  Snoedc  Colleotton  (8  W  P.,  and  Chtneae 
Inatmmanta);  'O  (part  only).  18B8.  Mnaenm  fttr  Volkerknnde 
(A.  m ;  C.  UBB.  etc  Mnaenm  fttr  Knnatgeverbe  (8) ;  0, 1800.  eto. 
HohenaoUam  Mnaenm  (8  W  P).  inrlnding  inetmmenta  belonging 
to  the  Boyal  Houaau 

WaaujLV.    Sehlealadia  Mnaanm  fBr  Knnatgeweffte  (8  W  P). 

CounxB.  *Heyer  CoUeotton  for  the  Oonaervatoira  de  MnalqiM. 
pnrehaaed  from  Paol  de  Witt,  Lalpsig.  1900  (8  W  P) ;  'C  (DeWltt 

Dabmbtaot.    GroaAanogiiehea  Mnaenm  (S  W). 
Dbbdbb.    Boyal  Oolleotion  (8  W). 

Fbabxiobt  ok  Maik.    Bttdtlaohea-HistoriBdMa  Mnaenm  (8  W  P). 
Hahbubo.    Stidtiaehea  Mnaenm  (8  W  P). 
Lbtdbb.    KiJksMoaenm  (B).   Mnaenm  of  Antiqnltlea  (Bgyptlan). 
Muxnnr.    Bavarian  NaUonal  Mnaenm  (8  W  P) ;  •€.  ISOa 
NuKBXBBBO.    Oermanlaehaa  Mnaenm  (8  W  P). 
PrivaU  CoHeettona ;- 
Dbbdsb.    Prat.  a.  Fttoha  (8). 

Lmnio.  Herr  Panl  de  Witt  (8  W  P-eee  uaOot  (MegBa) ;  •  0. 1001 
'.    Herr  KllnkerfnaalB^. 
Dr.  A.  Obtlat  (SWP). 


i(W). 


AaBTBBDAii.    Bljks  Mnai 
MntOBUVBO.    Staatnnni 
Private  CoUeeUon  :— 
TftB  Haavb.    Hear  D.  T.  Sohenrlear  (G). 

a  /taly 

Civloo(SWP);*C,l»8. 
.  oan  Mnaenm  (A). 

MiLAV.    •  Mnaenm  of  the  Conaarvatoira  de  Mnaiqne  (8). 
ClTieo  (B.  equally  Japaneae  Instmmenta). 
Naflbb.    Khtlonal  Muaeum  (A). 


BoixwvA.    Mm 


The 


•llieMnaeamoftheAoademyofaCeolUa(SWP). 

VaUaan  Mnaenm  (A). 

TiiBiv.    Moaeam  of  AntianlUea  (A).    Oonaerratorio  (8). 

Vbbiob.  Moaeo  Clrioo,  indndlng  the  Cocrer  CoUoetlon  (O);  C.  1808. 

Vbboba.    Mnaao  CItIoo  (W). 
FriTatoOoUeoUon:— 

Flobbbob.    Signer  A.  Kmnaa  (O) ;  *C.  1901 :  (Japaneae  Inatm- 
manta)  188a 

a  jrorwaf 

CnuanABiA.    Staatamnaenm  (A). 
la 


»  de  Marina  (B.  eapedaUy  Fttrtngneae  ColoBte). 


Moate  Bthnogi&phiqne  (B). 
Craoow.    Knnat-Hiatorlachaa  Moaeam  (8  W). 
Moecow.    •  Moaeam  of  the  Coneervatoi^  de  Mnaiqne  (0). 


DMdikoff(B). 

8.  Pbtbbsbcbo.    •  Mnaenm  of  the  Conaervatolre  de  Mnelqne  (G) ; 
•C.188A    Moate  Bthnographiqne  (B). 

ViuTA.    Mna4e  Bthnogxapblqae  (B). 

la  apatm 
Madbid.    Mneeo  de  Marina  (B).    Mnaao  Aneologieo  (A). 
Private  CoIleeUoua  :— 
Cadiz.    Seftor  8.  Vlnlegra  (8). 
Madbid.    Her  Boyal  mghncea  Prlaeam  laabel  Ftameaaoa  (8  W  P). 

SiooKBouL    •MuaIkhlBtoriakaMaaeet(G):«C.100a 

14.  awUMtrkmd 
Bablb.    Mittelalterllehe  Sammlang  (SWP);  0. 1888. 
ZoBicH.    L«adea  Moaenm  (SWP);  C  in  prapaiation. 
Private  OoUeetlona  :— 
Gbbbva.    Prof.  M.  Bedot  (B.  eepeeially  Javaneae  Inatmmente). 
I  Galo^n  (8  W  P). 
JTB.    Herr  H.  Schni 


(8  W  P). 

B.    ASIA 
Chiba.    Ptokin.    Imperial  Palaoe  (ancient  Chin 


B  Inatmmenta). 


iBDiA.    Iknjora^    The  Palaea  (old  Indian  Inatmmente). 
Japab.    Toklo.    *  Inatitnte  of  Maale  (Jananeee  Inatromancai. 
In  thaee  oonntriea  eolleetlona  of  very  old  inatmmente  are  often 


fbnnd  in  the  templaa. 
Private  Collection  :— 
CAbooTTA.    Sir  a  M.  Tkjora  (Indian  Inatmmente). 

C.    AFRICA 

CAPBTomr.    Pnblle  Mnaenm  (African  Inatramanta). 
BOYPT.    euro.  Mnaenm  of  Egyptian  Antiqultiaa  (A) ;  C.  1901 
TuBia.    Carthage.  Mna«e deST Loaia  (A). 
Private  CoUeoilon:— 
GBABAimovB.    Mr.  P.  B.  Soholea  (Atrioan  Inatmmente). 


Abb  Abbob. 

the  Steama  Collection  (G) 


D.    AMERICA 
Mnaenm  of  the  Univanity  of  Mlehigan.  inclnding 
"~'    C  in  preparation. 
Mnaenm  (B). 


BoaroB.    Oambridge.  Peabody  i 
lA  PUta  Moaeam  (B). 


Field  Colombian  Moaeam  (BL 


Bbasiu 

Cbl 

0H1I.B.    Santiago.  National  Mnaenm  L  . 

MBXToa    National  Moaeam.  Mesico  City  (A). 

Nbw  Tobx.  The  Metropolitan  Mnaoam  of  Ail  Oroeby  Brown 
Collection  (G).  •  O.  Boropaan  8eotlon.  1909.  ditto  Keyboarda,  190a 
AaUtie  Section,  1900  (reviaad).  Hiatorleal  Onmpa.  UOa  Tha 
American  Moaeam  of  Natnnl  Hletory  (B). 

Pbbv.    Lima  NaUonal  Mnaoam  (A). 
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Pbiijidbuvia.     UnlTinlfej  Mxmmm,    FHaehmnth  CoIlaeUoD 
ifi  W  P).    The  Mueujn  o<  tha  AmOmnj  at  MUnnd  Bdnem  (B). 

Urvooat.    Monto  VidM,  National  Mnwam  (B). 

Wauhsotov.    Tha  UnlUd  8UtM  NaUonal  Moasnm  (O). 
fk-lTat*  CollMtioiw  i- 

BoOTOir.    Uman.  Gblckwinff  (O).    Mwm.  B.  How«  (O).    Mr.  D. 
B.  PUlBboxy  (W). 

New  Haybx.  Ooa»onooT.    Mr.  M.  Staioart  (8  K) ;  •€!.  UOSL 

YioxoRiA,  Bh  OoLDMUA.    Dr.  C.  F.  Maveonba  (B). 

B.    OOBAKIA 
HoiiOLni.v.    Tha  Blduvp  Moaemn  (B) ;  O,  UN.  F.  W.  O. 

MUSICAL  LIBRARIES.  See  Librahies, 
vol.  ii  pp.  690-720. 

MUSICAL  LOAN  EXHIBITIONS.  The 
idea  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  art 
treasures  of  private  collectors  under  the  form 
of  a  loan  exhibition  is  essentially  English,  the 
Special  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Musictd  Instru- 
ments held  at  South  Kensington  in  1872  being 
acknowledged  as  the  prototype  of  the  many 
similar  collections  which  have  since  been  made 
in  Europe  and  America.  Although  musical 
exhibitions  for  trade  purposes  only  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  article,  students 
of  musical  history  will  find  much  information 
in  the  reports  on  the  musical  instruments  in  the 
two  earliest  London  exhibitions  (the  Qreat 
Exhibition  of  1851  and  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1862)  by  Dr.  William  Pole,  and  the 
accounts  by  Clay  and  Pont^ulant  of  the  musical 
section  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  whilst 
many  recent  exhibitions,  though  not  arranged 
with  this  particular  object  in  view,  have  afforded 
unusual  opportunities  of  hearing  the  music  of 
extra-European  peoples  performed  by  native 
artists.  In  the  following  list  are  included  the 
names  of  the  most  important  exhibitions,  in 
which  there  have  been  loan  collections  of  musi- 
cal instruments  and  literature,  those  of  marked 
value  from  an  antiquarian  standpoint  being 
denoted  by  an  asterisk.  Official  catalogues 
of  exceptional  interest,  and  treatises  which 
have  been  published  bearing  on  these  exhibi- 
tions, are  mentioned  under  tiie  special  occasion 
which  produced  them. 

1872.  LovDov.     •Special  Bxhibltlon  of  ADdant  Mtiaieal  Instm- 
mants.  South  KtPuinAaa.  Catalogua  with  Introductiooa,  notea,  and 

_..  . ^^_^ — .-^ ..—    ionaVioMB»aiidVamlah,by 

JhaSpadalBxhihltioa.belDc 

Appendix  a  to  Catalogoa  of  tha  Miudoal  Inatmmanta  in  B.  Kaniinf  • 


^otofraphi  hy  Cart  bgel.  1878.  Cremooa  Violins  and  1 

Charloi  Baade,  1878.  f" "  — -»^-  --    .  .  -  .^.... 

Appendix  a  to  CataloL 

ten  Maaanm.  bf  0.  Bngel.  11174. 

187&  Paris.  »Historloal  Bxhibltlon.  ThMMMra.  Baport  hy 
Onatave  Chonquat. 

1880.  BaoMiLa.    National  Bxhibltlon. 

1881.  MiLAV.  •Mnaloal  Bxhibltlon.  OflldalOatalofoa with  abort 
notai. 

1885.  LoVDOV.  •Loan  Collaotlon  of  Moaloal  InatrunMHts.  Booka, 
ate.,  Albert  Hall.  A  very  fine  collection  held  in  oonneetlon  with  tha 
Inventions  Bxhibltlon.  Ouida  to  the  Loan  Collection  with  notaa 
and  preCaee  by  A.  J.  Hipkina.  188&  A  Brief  Deaeriptlon  of  Rplneta, 
and  other  K^board  Inatmmanta  in  the  Loan  Collection,  by  William 
Dale  (private  printed).  Notes  on  Slamaaa  Muaioal  Inatmmenta 
IBlamaaa  Bmbu«y.  London).  1888l  Maalcal  Tnatmmenta,  mstorio. 
Bare,  and  Unique,  by  A.  J.  Hipkina.  with  lllostntiona  In  colour  by 
W.  Olbb.    188& 

188&  BoiBBVBQB.    Intamatlonal  Exhibition. 

1887.  MAVOawrn.  Boyal  JabUea  BxhibiUon  (Muaical  auto- 
grapha). 

1888.  BoLOOVA.  •Intamatlonal  Bxhibltlon  of  Mnaical  Inatm- 
■MDta.    Oflleial  Catalo(pM  with  short  notaa 

BntiaBKLs.    Industrial  Art  Exhibition. 

1888.  PABia.  •Unlvetaal  Exhibition.  Baport  on  the  Muaieal 
Instrumenta  by  Thlbouvil  la  l*my.  Ia  Faeture  Inatromentale  ( wind 
tnstrumanta),  with  Utustntions  by  Constant  Plarrai    1800. 

1880.  LOKDOV.  •miltary  ExhibltlMi,  Chelsea  (no  strtnseillnstni- 
inanta.bntlnall  other  rameeta  vary  oom^deta).  Official  Oatalocne  with 
abort  prefaee  to  the  maalcal  aeotion.  DeaerlptlTe  Catalofua  of  tha 
Muaioal  Inatrnmanta  with  prelaoes,  lllnstiatlooB.  and  s^ipendioca.  by 
Captain  0.  B.  Day.  1801  fl^re  *  Bpottlswoode). 
BniVBoaAK.    International  Exhibition. 

1888.  VnavA.  •Itetamational  Bxhibltlon  of  Muaieand  the  Dnuna. 
Xba  moat  aztanalTa  axhiUtlon  at  pnaant  held.    lUaatntad  Cnta- 


lone  with  notca.  lasuad  in '  National '  a 

tha  International  ExhlUtlon  at  Vianns 

International  BxhibiUon  of  Mualo  and  the  Drama,  edited  by  Bfp- 
kina,  Stalnatt.  and  Bdinaidar,  tnnalatad  torn  tha  Oannan.    1881. 
Lovooic.    Mnaical  Art  BxhlUtloo.  Boyal  Aquarfmn.  Oua- 
lona  with  short  prefkoea  and  notas. 

1888.  CHiCAoa  The  World's  Columbian  Bxhibltlon.  lUnstnted 
and  annoteted  Catalogue  of  tha  Stainart  OoUeotlon  of  Keyed  and 
Stilngad  Inatrnmanta.    18BIL 

18M.  BniiiBUBaB.    Loan  Bxhlbltton  of  the  Bodaty  of  1 

18e7.  LoKDov.    Victorian  Iba  Bxhibltlon.  BarI'aOourt(ei 
Muaieal  Utmature). 

Brussslb.    UnlTarakl  Exhibition. 

18B8.  Bbbux.    Muaioal  Exhibition.  OndalOaialofaawithdiori 


190a  Lonxnr.  •Muaieal  Exhibition,  Cryatal  FBlaca.  The  fliat 
BxhiUtlon  in  which  the  wholeoolleotlon  wasayatomatlcallyanaBCBi 
to  ahow  ehisaiacatien  and  developroent.  Annotated  Catajogns  with 
prelaoas  and  LacAorea    19ua    Jhuieol  iirmai  OfllcaL 

Pa  RIB.  •Universal  Exhibition.  Muate  rMroapaetlf.  illoa- 
tratad  Baport  of  the  CommittM  on  the  MttBloal  Instrumenta  1801 
(ijrlTately  printed). 

1808.  Bont>v.U.8.A.  HlstoriflalMttslealBxhlbltloo.  mustotad 
Catalogue  with  notea  by  Ghiekering. 

1904.  LovDOii.  •  Teteantaiy  Exhibition  of  the  MnBlelana'Ooa|m, 
Fiahmongara'  Hall.  An  Important  feature  waa  tha  ayitem  of  Daily 
Lectures.  Offloial  CBtalogve  with  prefkees  and  notaa.  1904.  As 
Leoturea  with  Uluatratlona.  1900  (Walter  Seott  PuMlahlng  Ca). 
mustratad  and  Annotated  Oatalogua  (Novallo)  in  tha  pnm. 

F.W.O. 

MUSICAL  PERIODICALS.  See  Periodi. 
OALS,  Musical. 

MUSICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  THE. 
This  Society  was  founded  in  April  1858  by  a 
body  of  musicians,  professional  and  amateur, 
who  had  originally  been  members  of  the  New 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  wished  to  re-consti- 
tute it.  This  being  found  impracticable,  they 
established  a  new  institution,  under  the  name 
of  the  Musical  Society  of  London.  Among  the 
names  of  this  body  are  found  those  of  Charles 
Salaman,  Esq.,  the  chief  mover  of  the  project 
(to  whose  kindness  the  present  writer  is  indebted 
for  his  information),  who  held  the  post  of 
Honorary  Secretary  until  1866,  when  Mr.  G.  C. 
Verrinder  succeeded  him  ;  Augustine  Sargood, 
Esq.  (Treasurer)  ;  C.  R  Horsley,  Esq.  (Honoraiy 
Librarian)  ;  W.  V.  Wallace  ;  G.  A.  Macfarren ; 
Henry  Smart;  Jules  Benedict ;  Stephen  Elvey ; 
John  Goes  ;  £.  J.  Hopkins ;  B.  Molique ;  Sir 
F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart ;  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley; 
besides  other  prominent  musicians.  The  objects 
of  the  Society,  as  stated  in  its  early  prospectuses, 
were  : — To  promote  social  intercourse  among  its 
members  and  with  musicians  of  this  and  other 
countries  ;  to  form  a  musical  library  for  the  use 
of  members ;  to  hold  conversazioni,  at  which 
papers  on  musical  subjects  might  be  read,  and 
subjects  of  musical  interest  discussed  ;  to  give 
orchestral,  choral,  and  chamber  concerts,  and 
occasionally  lectures  ;  to  afford  the  opportnnity 
of  trying  new  compositions ;  to  publish  occasioDsl 
papers,  calculated  to  extend  the  theoretical  and 
historical  knowledge  of  music.  The  membeis 
consisted  of  fellows,  associates,  and  lady-aaso- 
ciates,  whose  subscription  was  fixed  atone  guinea. 
The  following  were  honorary  fellows : — Auber, 
Berlioz,  Ernst,  Joachim,  Meyerbeer,  Moecheles, 
Rossini,  and  Spohr.  The  conductor  of  the 
Society  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existeDoe 
was  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon.  The  first  concert  took 
place  on  Jan.  26,  1859,  when  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  the  *  Melusina  *  Overture 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  a  cantata  by  G.  A.  Mac- 
farren, *  May-Day,'  etc,  were  given.    Gade'i 
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Hrghlimd  Oyertare  was  performed  at  the  second 
eoooert.  Among  the  most  interesting  items  of 
the  programme  may  be  mentioned,  Schumann's 
Symphony  (Na  1),  May  1861 ;  Joachim's  Con- 
certo in  the  Hungarian  style,  played  by  the 
eompoaer,  March  12,  1862  ;  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven,  April  SO,  1862,  on  which 
oocaaion  Stephen  Heller  played  Mozart's  Con- 
eerto  for  two  pianos  with  Charles  Halle  ;  Sulli- 
van's 'Tempest*  Music,  May  21, 1 862 ;  Schumann's 
Symphony  in  £b,  June  IS,  1866.  Besides  the 
regnlar  concerts,  oonversazioni  were  occasionally 
given,  at  which  the  programmes  were  frequently 
remarkable,  and  objects  of  antiquarian  and 
artistic  interest  were  exhibited.  At  the  first 
eonToraazione,  for  example,  Mr.  Charles  Salaman 
plajied  two  pieces  by  Orlando  Gibbons  on  a 
viii^aL  At  the  last  concert,  March  20,  1867, 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  programme 
was  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia,  the  pianoforte 
part  of  which  was  played  by  Mme.  Schumann. 
On  April  15  following  the  operations  of  the 
Society  were  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
proposed  schemes,  and  the  proceedings  were 
BSTer  resumed.  M. 

MUSICAL  UNION,  THE.  An  association, 
managed  by  a  President,  Vice-President,  Com- 
mittee of  fifteen  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  and 
a  I>ireetor(John  EUla),  which  gave  eight  mating 
of  classical  chamber  music  for  many  seasons  in 
London.  The  Musical  Union  took  its  origin  in 
social  gatherings  held  at  Mr.  Ella's  residence, 
hat  in  1844  the  Society  assumed  greater  import- 
aaoe,  and  its  concerts  never  failed  to  sustain  the 
ha^  standard  of  excellence  for  which  they  were 
ranaikable  from  the  first.  A  list  of  all  the 
artists  who  have  appeared  at  the  Musical  Union 
woold  include  the  names  of  all  the  most  oele- 
bfsted  executants  of  the  middle  of  the  19th 
eentnry,  many  of  whom  were  first  introduced 
into  England  by  Ella.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate too  highly  the  important  influence  this 
So^ety  had  in  disseminating  a  taste  for  good 
mnaic  amongst  the  upper  classes  in  London. 
The  system  of  placing  the  performers  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  which  was  adopted  at  these 
eonoerts,  gave  them  a  social  charm  to  which  a 
considerable  share  of  their  success  was  no  doubt 
owing  ;  but  the  greatest  boon  which  musicians 
owe  to  the  Musical  Union  was  the  introduction  of 
analytical  programmes,  which  were  first  adopted 
in  London  by  Professor  Ella  at  these  concerts. 
[See  Analysis.]  The  programmes  were  de- 
uvered  to  the  members  a  day  or  two  before  the 
performances  took  place — a  plan  highly  to  be 
conunended.  The  association  ceased  to  exist 
in  1880,  and  its  founder,  Mr.  Ella,  died  Oct  2, 

MUSICIANS'  COMPAJTY.  The  worshipful 
Company  of  Musicians  of  London  has  a  history 
and  associations  which  carry  back  the  mind  to 
tile  musical  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  days 


of  the  troubadours  and  minstrels.  The  Charter 
by  which  the  Company  received  its  corporate 
existence  and  legal  status  dates  back  no  fJBjrther, 
it  is  true,  than  1604,  in  which  year  it  was 
granted  by  James  the  First.  This  was  not, 
however,  the  first  instrument  by  which  minstrels 
in  England  had  been  empowered  to  form  them- 
selves into  Guilds  or  Fraternities,  for  the  Patent 
Roll  gives  us  the  Charter  granted  by  King 
Edward  IV.  in  1469  to  his  'beloved  minstrels,' 
empowering  them  to  constitute  themselves  into 
a  guild  and  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  craft  or  'mystery'  of 
musicians,  and  to  adopt  measures  to  remedy 
grievances  and  improve  the  poor  estate  into 
which  the  calling  had  evidentiy  then  fallen 
from  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  had  been  held 
in  previous  centuries.  This  Charter,  preserved 
by  Rymer  in  his  well-known  Foedera,  where 
the  original  Latin  text  is  given,  possesses  great 
interest,  by  reason  of  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  musical  practitioners  of  those  days.  Though 
apparently  the  earliest  on  record,  it  cannot 
have  been  the  first  of  its  kind,  for  in  it  we  are 
told  that  'the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
Fraternity  of  Minstrels'  had  established  and 
ordained  similar  brotherhoods  or  guilds  'in 
times  past. '  Of  these  earlier  Charters,  unfortu- 
nately, no  copy  is  known,  but  it  will  be  safe  to 
assume  that  the  rules  which  they  contained  for 
the  government  of  the  guild  differed  little  from 
those  laid  down  in  the  document  here  re- 
ferred to. 

Tills  earlier  Charter  was  granted  in  response 
to  the  prayer  of  the  King's  Minstrels,  whose 
names  are  given.  They  were  Walter  Halliday 
(Marshal),  John  Cliff,  Robert  Marshall,  Thomas 
Grene,  Thomas  Calthome,  William  Cliff,  Wil- 
liam Christean,  and  William  Eynsham.  They 
complain  of  the  wrong  done  them  by  '  certain 
ignorant  rustics  and  craftsmen  of  various  call- 
ings, who  falsely  represent  themselves  to  be 
minstrels  ;  although  they  are  in  that  art  by  no 
means  learned  or  skilled,  they  nevertheless 
move  from  place  to  place  ou  festival  days  and 
collect  all  those  profits  by  means  of  which  the 
King's  Minstrels  should  obtain  their  living' ; 
and  furthermore,  that  thus  'much  disgrace  is 
brought  upon  the  art  or  occupation  of  minstrels. ' 
To  remedy  the  grievances  thus  complained  of, 
the  minstrels  named  were  erected  into  a  corpora- 
tion with  perpetual  succession,  and  were  given 
powers  of  examination,  supervision,  control,  and 
correction  of  all  minstrels  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  the  County  of  Chester  excepted,  for 
there  the  minstrels  were  under  other  special 
control  (see  Sir  Peter  Leycester's  HistorieaZ 
Antiquitiea  of  Cheshire),  What  measure  of 
success  attended  the  efibrts  of  the  new  guild  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  members,  or  what 
was  its  eventual  fate,  is  not  recorded.  Its 
existence  must  have  been  short-lived,  however, 
for  at  the  opening  of  the  16th  century  we  find 
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mention  of  a  new  guild,  a  'Fellowship  of 
Minstrels  and  Freemen  of  the  City  of  London/ 
though  when,  and  by  whom  it  was  instituted, 
there  is  nothing  so  far  discoyered  to  show. 
However,  in  the  history  of  the  Pe¥rterer8' 
Company  by  Welch,  under  date  1500  and  1501, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Pewterers'  Hall  was  fre< 
quently  let,  the  Minstrels  or  Musicians  being 
amongst  the  principal  hirers. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
term  *  Minstrel '  is  a  loose  one  and  has  led  to 
some  confusion,  a  notable  instance  being  the 
Henry  Walker,  '  citizen  and  minstrel  of  London, ' 
from  whom  Shakespeare  held  hisHiouse  in  Black- 
friars.  Walker's  connection  with  the  Musicians' 
Company  is  mentioned  in  his  wUl  with  codicil 
proved  August  SO,  1616,  where  he  describes 
himself  as  a  '  Musitian  of  London.' 

The  association  that  existed  between  music 
and  players  leads  one  to  suppose  that  in  all 
probability  Shakespeare,  too,  was  a  member  of 
the  Musicians'  Company,  but  owing  to  the 
Boll  of  the  Freemen  connected  with  the  Company 
at  that  period  having  been  destroyed,  we  are 
unable  to  find  any  proof  for  this  supposition. 

In  the  early  days,  one  of  the  principal 
duties  of  these  City  Musicians  or  *  waits,'  as 
they  were  commonly  called,  was  to  supply  the 
music  for  the  City  Pageants  and  Festivities.^ 

The  Fellowship  of  the  Freemen  and  Minstrels 
of  the  City  of  London  have  many  complaints  to 
make  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  those 
raised  by  the  minstrels  of  Edward  lY.,  'the 
povertie  and  decay '  to  which  they  are  brought 
by  the  *  continuell  recorse  of  foreign  minstrels 
daily  resorting  to  the  City  out  of  all  the  Con  trays 
of  England.'  For  the  remedy  of  this,  and  for 
the  better  government  of  the  London  Minstrels, 
the  testing  of  'their  sufficiency  in  their  art,' 
and  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  teaching 
of  music  and  dancing,  we  find  that  rules  were 
continually  enacted  and  re-enacted,  but  without, 
as  it  would  seem,  any  permanent  measure  of 
success.^ 

Eventually  the  Fellowship  appears  to  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  condition  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  reconstitute  it  upon  a  new 
basis.  This  was  furnished  by  the  Charter  of 
James  I.,  which  brought  into  existence  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Musicians.  It  was 
incorporated  at  the  prayer  of  the  above-men- 
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I  The  Utstj  of  the  London  W^ita  In  157S  Is  deeoribed  in  Vmir- 

"  rfj/ai  

1  caoe.  every  one  haTlni  hie  ailTBrooDAr 

_  he  present 

dmj  ere  bine,  trimmed  with  fur.    In  the  Diuy  of  Hmrj  ItoohTn. 


bolt's  lord  MoMori  PagwuUt,  Pt.  1,  p.  23,  as  foUowa : 

red  sleevee  end  cape,  every  one  having  his  sUtbt  ooDer  about  his 


neek.'    The  gowns  worn  by  the  Mmsters  and  Wardens  of  the  p 


eitiaen  and  mereh»nt*taylor  of  London,  UBO^  mi^  be 
entries  as  the  following : — 

'  The  farst  day  of  September  asse)  was  Sent  OyUes  dar,  and  ther 
was  a  goodly  prooessyon  abowt  the  parryche  with  the  whettes 
(waita)  and  tne  canepe  borne,  and  the  Saorement.  and  ther  was  a 
goodly  maaaosonge  as  bene  haid;  and  master  lliomas  Orenelle,  wax- 
ehandler  mad  a  grett  doner  for  master  Garter  and  my  ladye,  and 
master  Maohylle  the  shreflla  and  ys  wife,  and  both  the  ohamburlayiw, 
and  mony  wonhipfaU  men  and  women  at  dener.  and  the  whettea 
playng  and  dyvera  odnr  mynsterellea,  for  ther  was  a  grett  doner.' 

*  Thomas  Horley  writes  as  fidlows  In  the  '  DedioaUon  of  Vlrst 
Booke  of  Consort  Lessona,'  1660:— 'The  ancient  oustome  of  this 
bononnUe  and  renowned  Citie  hath  been  ever  to  retaine  and 
■lalntatne  ezoeHent  and  expert  Mnaiwtana.' 


tioned  Fellowship  of  the  Minstrels  of  London 
(of  which  it  was  consequently  the  direct  saooeBsor 
and  representative),  under  the  style  and  title  of 
'  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Commonalty  of  the 
Musicians  of  London.'  It  was  to  be  governed 
by  a  Master,  two  wardens,  and  a  body  of 
assistants  numbering  not  less  than  thirteen  and 
not  more  than  twenty,  and  it  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  full  powers  for  the  control  and 
government  of  all  minstrels  and  musiciaiu  in 
the  City  of  London  and  within  three  mOfli 
thereof.  In  accordance  with  the  authority  con- 
ferred in  the  Charter,  the  Company  drew  up  an 
elaborate  series  of  by-laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  teaching  of  music  within  its  jurisdiction. 
These  rules,  which  are  too  elaborate  and  exten- 
sive to  quote  here,  afford  some  interesting  matter 
for  readers  of  to-day.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  they  exhibit  a  business-like  and 
wise  regard  for  the  interests  of  its  members, 
their  proficiency  in  their  art,  and  also  for  the 
training  and  morals  of  the  apprentices. 

The  Arms  of  the  Company  were  granted  by 
Camden,  Oct.  16,  1604,  and  approved  by  Sir 
Henry  St.  George  Richmond,  1684,  Fhifip 
Pikeman  being  Master,  Walter  Clarke  and 
Philip  Janvrin,  Wardens,  and  Nicholas  Pinny, 
Clerk.  We  may  add  that  the  principal  chai|;e 
of  the  Arms  is  the  Swan,  the  bird  of  ApoUo 
and  emblem  of  the  musician's  or  poet's  song. 

The  state  of  decline  into  which  the  art  of 
music  as  a  profession  had  fallen  during  the  17tli 
century  Ib  no  doubt  due  to  the  Revolution 
and  Fliritan  domination.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  Musicians'  Company  should 
have  sunk  into  comparative  obscurity,  as  is 
proved  by  a  MS.  dated  about  1660,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  wherein  the 
members  of  the  Company  are  enumerated  as 
being  thirteen  in  number.  Later  on,  however, 
it  appears  to  have  come  once  more  to  the  front, 
for  in  1700  the  Company  was  authorised  by  an 
Act  of  Common  Council  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  dancing-masters.  It  likewise  appears  that 
the  Company's  jurisdiction  was  enforced  as  late 
as  1768,  in  which  year  an  action  was  suooees- 
fully  brought  by  the  Musicians'  Company  before 
the  Recorder  of  London,  against  Barton  Hudson, 
for  employing  persons  not  free  as  musicians  at 
a  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet 

Though  the  Company  is  still  in  active  exist- 
ence, it  possesses,  unfortunately,  no  records  of 
its  history  and  acts  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
three  last  centuries.  These  have  been  lost,  and 
with  them,  of  course,  many  interesting  details 
of  the  musical  life  of  London  during  that 
period.  However,  some  glimpses  of  the  Com- 
pany's history  may  be  found  in  the  Records  of 
the  City  of  London. 

Times  are  changed  since  the  Guilds  were 
potent  factors  in  the  political  and  social  life  of 
England,  when  it  was  necessary  for  those  living 
in  the  City  to  take  up  the  Freedom  and  liveiy 
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•f  the  City  GuildB  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
emy  on  their  trade  or  profesdon  in  the  confines 
flf  the  City.  NeTertheless,  many  of  them  still 
edst,  and  although  they  no  longer  discharge 
to  the  full  the  functions  for  the  ezerdse  of 
which  they  were  originally  founded,  most  of 
them  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
eonditioiis  and  seek  to  the  best  of  their  power 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  calling  with 
wfaiidi  they  have  been  so  long  associated.  Such 
is  the  oeae  with  the  Musicians'  Company.  It 
is  doin^  all  that  lies  within  its  limited  means, 
by  the  institution  of  scholarships,  competitions, 
the  award  of  medals  and  in  other  ways,  to 
■timolate  and  promote  the  study  and  practice 
of  the  art  which  it  was  established  to  supervise 
and  oontroL  We  may  add  in  passi^ig,  however, 
that  the  M usiciana*  Company  has  never  possessed 
■ny  great  wealth. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  awards, 
a  anin  is  granted  annually  for  a  scholarship  in 
eompoaition  to  be  held  at  the  Guildhall  School. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  founded  in  connection 
with  the  Company,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary 
freeman,  two  scholarships  entitling  the  holders 
to  three  years'  freetuitionat  the  Guildhall  School, 
and  Mr.  S.  K  Palmer,  whose  benefactions  to 
the  muaical  world  are  so  well  known,  has 
pneented  to  the  Company,  of  which  he  also 
is  an  honorary  freeman,  the  sum  of  £1250. 
With  the  interest  derived  therefrom  two  other 
•eholanhips  have  been  created,  tenable,  at  the 
same  Institution,  the  one  by  a  boy  and  the  other 
by  a  girL  In  1904,  in  connection  with  the 
tercentenary  of  the  granting  of  the  Company's 
Ciharter,  prizes  were  given  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  D. 
Crews,  ^e  Master,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Cart, 
liveryman  of  the  Company,  for  various  musical 
eompoaitions,  including  a  grace  for  the  use  of 
the  Company.  In  addition,  Mr.  Crews  presented 
fifty  guineas  to  the  Guildhall  School  to  be 
employed  in  assisting  poor  students.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Cobbett,  liveiyman  of  the  Company,  has 
also  given  a  prize  of  £50  for  a  '  Phantasy '  for 
string  qnartet. 

Specially  worthy  of  mention  is  the  Exhibition 
held  by  tiie  Company  in  commemoration  of  its 
Tercentenary  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall,  which 
vas  opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
on  the  28th  of  June  1904,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  His  Majesty  heading 
the  list  of  lenders.  Then  was  brought  together 
a  remarkable  collection  of  instruments,  books, 
mannsoriptB,  portraits,  and  other  objects  bear- 
ing upon  the  history  and  practice  of  music, 
probably  more  complete,  valuable,  and  instruc- 
tive thuk  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
before  been  got  together.  A  finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  entire  collection  is  now  (1906) 
in  eonrse  of  preparation. 

In  order  that  all  possible  advantage  might 
he  derived  (rom  the  Exhibition,  a  series  of 
kctnm  on  the  exhibits,  with  musical  illustra- 


tions, was  delivered.  (These  have  since  been 
published  in  book-form.) 

Among  the  throngs  who  flocked  to  this 
Exhibition,  those  who  possessed  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  estimate  its  value  could  not  fail  to 
recognise  and  admit  that  Hn  promoting  it  the 
Musicians'  Company  had  furnished  a  convincing 
proof  of  their  usefulness,  and  a  striking  testimony 
of  their  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  their  art. 

At  the  present  time,  1906,  the  Musicians' 
Company  consists  of  about  a  hundred  Livery- 
men. Election  to  the  Company  rests  with  the 
Court,  which  consists  of  the  Master,  two 
Wardens  and  not  less  than  thirteen  assistants. 
Fees  amounting  to  £42 :  16s.  are  payable  on 
taking  the  Livery.  The  Livery  of  the  Company 
carries  with  it  the  Freedom  of  the  City,  the 
privilege  of  a  vote  in  the  City  for  Parliamentary 
Elections  and  for  certain  Civic  affairs.  The 
Musicians'  Company  is  the  only  City  Company 
concerned  with  the  exercise  of  a  profession. 

By  arrangement  the  Musicians'  Company  now 
ei^oy  the  use  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Stationers'  magnificent  old  Hall. 

The  Company,  as  regards  members  and  influ- 
ence, ii  at  present  in  a  stronger  position  than  it 
has  been  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  Liverymen  are  connected 
with  and  interested  in  the  art  of  music.  The 
minority  are  musicians,  both  professional  and 
amateur,  and  the  Madrigal  Society  and  other 
important  bodies  are  well  represented. 

The  officers  are  as  follows :  Master,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Cooper  (Treasurer  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Music)  ;  Wardens,  Sir  Homewood  Crawford  and 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hunter ;  Assistants,  Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Crews, 
Mr.  T.  P.  Jones,  Mr.  H.  R.  Frisby,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Skilbeck,  Mr.  R.  B.  Warwick,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge, 
Mus.Doc,  Mr.  J.  C.  Collard,  Mr.  C.  D.  Hoblyn, 
Mr.  F.  HarwoodLescher,  Mr.  W.  Cordy  Herring, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Southgate,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Hadden, 
M.A.,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Littleton,  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
HiU,  Mr.  W.  P.  Fuller,  and  Col.  T.  B.  Shaw- 
Hellier  ;  Hon.  Chaplain,  Canon  Duckworth ; 
Clerk,  Mr.  T.  C.  Fenwick. 

The  Livery  Club  of  the  Musicians'  Company, 
founded  in  1902,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Company  and  its  usefulness  to  the  Art  of 
Music,  has  issued  for  private  circulation  two 
handbooks  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Company,  reprinting  the  two  Charters  and 
giving  the  By-Laws  and  other  information  of 
interest  to  the  Liverymen.  In  1904  the  Livery 
Club  re-instituted  a  private  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  St.  Cecilia.  a.  f.  h. 

MUSIKALISCHES  OFFER,  i.e.  Musical 
Offering.  One  of  Baoh's  works,  containing 
various  treatments  of  a  subject  given  him  by 
Frederick  the  Great  to  extemporise  upon  during 
Ms  visit  to  Potsdam  in  May  1747.  The  work, 
as  published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel(Kov.  1831) 
contains  two  Rioercari,  one  for  three  voices  and 
one  for  six  voices  (the  latter  in  score),  one  Fuga 
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canonica  for  two  voices,  five  Sonatas  for  Flute 
(the  king's  own  instrument),  Violin,  and  Con- 
tinuo,  and  eight  Canons  ;  sixteen  pieces  in  alL 
The  work  was  published  by  Bach  with  a  dedica- 
tion dated  July  7,  1747 — a  curious  medley  of 
fiye  sheets  oblong  folio  and  one  sheet  upright 
folio,  containing  the  Ricercar  a  8,  and  a  Canon 
perpetuus  (the  third  in  B.  &  H.*8  edition),  five 
Canons,  and  the  Fuga  canonica.  In  the  Dedica- 
tion copy,  now  in  the  AmalienbibUothek  at 
Berlin,  Bach  has  written  'Regis  lussu  Cantio 
Et  Reliqua  Canonica  Arte  Resoluta* — 'the 
theme  demanded  by  the  king  with  other  things 
deyeloped  by  canonical  art.'  Four  more  oblong 
folio  sheets  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  added, 
containing  the  Ricercar  a  6  and  two  Canons,  and 
lastly  three  sheets  containing  the  Sonatas  and 
one  Canon.  (See  Spitta's  B<»eh,  Engl.  transL 
iu.  1917,  288,  292,  294.)  o. 

MUSIN,  OviDB,  bom  at  Nandrin,  near  Li^, 
Belgium,  Sept  22,  1854.  Entered  Li^ 
Conservatoire  in  1868  ;  pupil  of  Hynebeig, 
and  two  years  later  took  firsc  prize  for  violin 
playing.  In  1 870  Henri  Leonard  was  appointed 
professor  at  the  Li^  Conservatoire  ;  Musin 
studied  with  him,  and  eventually  followed  him 
to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where— at  the  age 
of  fourteen — ^he  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  for 
solo  and  quartet  playing.  A  year  later  he  made 
his  d^but,  replacing  Leonard  at  a  concert.  After 
touring  in  France,  he  visited  Holland  in  1875, 
and,  meeting  the  impresario  Jarreth,  was  engaged 
by  him  for  a  prolonged  tour.  Under  Mapleson's 
direction  he  came  to  London  in  1877,  remaining 
here  for  five  years.  Finally  he  made  a  tour 
round  the  world,  returned  to  lAhgd  in  1897, 
and  succeeded  C^sar  Thomson  as  violin  professor 
at  the  Conservatoire.  His  last  appearance  in 
London  was  on  May  6, 1888,  at  the  Prince's  Hall, 
where  he  played  Leopold  Damroech's  Concert- 
stuck  for  violin  and  orchestra,  under  the  baton 
of  Walter  Damrosch.  He  now  resides  at  Brussels, 
but  spends  six  months  of  the  year  in  New  York, 
where  beholds  preparatory  classes  for  admittance 
to  the  Li^ge  Conservatoire.  {LUge  Artiste^ 
Sept  SO,  1905  ;  Baker's  Biog,  Diet,  of  Mtui- 
cians,)  s.  H-A. 

MUSTEL,  Victor,  a  manufacturer  of  har- 
moniums, whose  long  struggles  against  poverty, 
and  final  success,  entitle  him  to  be  called  the 
'  Palissy  of  music,'  was  bom  at  Havre  in  1815. 
Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  shipbuilder,  and  in  1888  set  up 
in  business  for  himself  in  that  trade  at  the  little 
hamlet  of  Sanvio.  Endowed  from  youth  with  a 
peculiarly  constructive  genius,  his  first  attempts 
at  making  musical  instmments  were  devoted  to 
the  improvement  of  an  accordion  which  he  had 
bought  in  Havre.  Elated  with  his  success,  he 
disposed  of  his  workshop  in  May  1844,  and  set 
out  for  Paris  with  bis  wife  and  two  children. 
For  the  next  nine  years  he  worked  in  several 
different  workshops,  but  never  obtained  high 


wages.  In  1 853  he  determined  to  start  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  harmonium  maker,  and  in 
1855  exhibited  his  harmonium  with  'Double 
Expression,'  and  a  new  stop  '  Harpe  Eolienne,' 
for  which  he  gained  a  medal  of  the  first  dass. 
For  the  first  year  after  this,  Mustel  (now  assisted 
by  his  two  sons)  did  fi&irly  well,  but  business 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  would  perhaps  have 
been  obliged  to  succumb,  but  for  the  sale  of  a 
little  land  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father.  Even  in  1 8  66  his  receipts  did  little  more 
than  cover  the  costs,  but  since  that  date  the  firm 
of  <  Victor  Mustel  et  see  Fils '  has  gained  a  repu- 
tation that  has  been  as  noteworthy  in  England 
as  in  France. 

The  inventions  due  to  MM.  Mustel  are — 'Ls 
Double  Expression '  (patented  1854),  whereby 
the  natural  preponderance  of  the  bass  tones  OTer 
those  of  the  treble  is,  with  complete  power  of 
increase  and  decrease  in  either  half,  brought 
under  direct  control  of  the  player  by  means  of 
knee  pedals  (genouill^res)  that  control  theenergy 
and  pressure  of  the  wind  ;  *  Le  Fort^  expressif,' 
a  divided  swell  governed  by  pneumatic  agency ; 
and  *  La  Harpe  ^lienne,'  a  tremolo  register  of 
two  ranks  of  vibrators,  2  ft  pitch,  which  offer 
a  gently  beating  variation  to  the  unison  by 
being  slightly  less  and  more  than  the  normal 
pitch  of  the  instrament,  the  impression  of  which 
remains  unimpaired.  M.  Mustel  subsequently 
invented  *  Le  Typophone,'  and  '  Le  M^taphone.' 
The  first  of  these  is  a  keyboard  percussion  instru- 
ment, made  of  tuning-forks  in  resonance  boxes 
of  the  proper  acoustic  capacity.  The  principle  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Celksta  (see  vol.  l 
p.  491).  The  Metaphone  (patented  in  1878) 
is  an  invention  to  soften  at  pleasure  the  some- 
what strident  tones  of  the  harmonium.  It 
is  produced  by  a  sliding  shutter  of  leather  to 
each  compartment,  and  is  governed  by  draw- 
stops,  as  with  other  modifications  of  tone  and 
power.  A.  J.  H. 

MUSURGIA  UNIVERSALIS.  The  name 
of  a  voluminous  work,  published  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1650,  by  the  Jesuit  Father,  Athanasius 
Kircher,  and  translated  into  German  by  An- 
dreas Hirsch,  of  Hall,  in  Suabia,  in  1662. 

The  ten  Books  into  which  the  treatise  is 
divided  contain  much  useful  matter,  interrupted, 
unfortunately,  by  a  host  of  irrelevant  disquisi- 
tions, and  an  inordinate  amount  of  empty 
speculation. 

In  the  First  Book  the  author  describes  the 
Constraction  of  the  Ear,  the  Comparative 
Anatomy  of  the  Vocal  Organs,  and  the  sounds 
emitted  by  different  animals.  The  Second  Book 
treats  of  the  Music  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Greeks.  In  the  Third  are  contained  discussions 
on  the  Theory  of  Harmonics,  Proportion,  the 
Ratios  of  Intervals,  the  Greek  Scales,  the  Scale 
of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  the  system  of  Boethius,  and 
the  Ancient  Greek  Modes.  The  Fourth  Book 
is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  Monochord 
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md  its  minute  divisions.  The  Fifth  Book  treats 
of  Notation,  Counterpoint,  and  other  branches 
of  Composition ;  and  contains  a  Canon  which 
may  be  sung  by  twelve  million  two  hundred 
thousand  voices.  [See  Nodus  Salomon  is.] 
The  Sixth  Book — founded  chiefly  on  the 
Bdrmomeorum  libri  XII  of  Mersennus — oon- 
tains  a  long  dissertation  upon  Instrumental 
Music  The  Seventh  Book  describes  the  differ- 
enoe  between  Ancient  and  Modem  Music. — 
The  £ighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Books  are  filled 
with  discussions  of  a  very  transcendental  char- 
aetsr  ;  and,  dealing  lately  in  '  the  Marvellous,' 
treat  of  the  Bite  of  the  Tarantula  and  its 
mmrical  cure,  the  Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  and 
of  the  Four  Elements,  the  Principles  of  Harmony 
as  exemplified  in  the  Proportions  of  the  Human 
B<idy  and  the  Affections  of  the  Mind,  and  other 
sabjects  equally  visionary  and  recondite,  some 
oompenaation  for  the  absurdity  of  which  will 
he  found  in  a  really  practical  description  of  the 
^tolian  Harp,  of  which  Father  Kircher  claims 
to  be  the  inventor. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  curious  work  wUl 
be  found  neither  useless  nor  uninteresting, 
provided  its  statements  be  received  cum  gra/no 
walia.  Remembering  that  its  author  was  rather 
a  well-read  scholar  than  a  practical  musician, 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  errors  it  contains. 
Ita  merits  are  the  result  of  laborious  research. 
Its  faults  arise  from  Father  Kircher's  inability 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  points  which, 
to  a  more  experienced  artist,  would  have  pre- 
sented but  little  difficulty.  And  the  like  may 
be  said  of  the  same  writer's  Phonurgia  nova — 
a  work  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Sound 
— which  appeared  in  1678.  w.  s.  B. 

MUTA  (Italian),  i.e,  change.  A  word  often 
seen  attached  to  Horn  parts — 'muta  in  £s,' 
'muta  in  B,'  etc.,  meaning  simply  'change  to 
^  or  Bb/  etc.;  that  is,  take  off  the  crook  in 
which  you  are  playing  and  put  on  that  which 
will  make  the  horn  sound  in  Eb  or  B^.       o. 

MUTATION.  (Lat.  Mutatio,  from  mutOy  *I 
change.*)  I.  When  in  the  Solmisation  of  a 
plain -song  melody  it  becomes  necessary  to 
pass  from  one  jSexachord  to  another,  the  process 
by  which  the  transfer  is  effected  is  called  a 
Mutation.  [See  Hexachord.]  In  ascending 
from  the  Hexaekordondurum  to  the  Reooaehardon 
naturale,  the  change  may  be  conveniently  made 
by  substituting  the  re  of  the  latter  for  the  sol 
of  the  former,  at  the  note  D — whence  this 
particular  Mutation  is  known  as  that  of  Sol  Be. 
[See  example,  vol.  ii.  p.  891.] 

In  descending  from  the  ffexachordon  naivraU 
to  the  Hexaehordon  durum,  the  sol  of  the  latter 
must  be  taken,  instead  of  the  re  of  the  former 
at  the  same  note ;  and  the  Mutation  is  then 
called  Rs  Sol.  The  same  process  will  also 
serve  for  the  iputnal  interchange  between  the 
Bexaehordon  naturale  and  the  Hexaehordon 
moUe,  at  the  note  G. 


But,  in  ascending  from  the  Hexaehordon 
naturale  to  the  Hexa^chordon  durwm^  the  re  of 
the  latter  must  be  substituted  for  the  la  of  the 
former,  at  the  note  A,  by  means  of  the  Muta- 
tion La  Re  ;  and,  in  descending  from  the 
Hexaehordon  durum  to  the  Hexaehordon  natu- 
rcUe,  the  la  of  the  second  will  be  sung  instead 
of  the  re  of  the  first — Re  La. 

Direct  communication  between  the  Hexa- 
ehordon dwrwm,  and  the  Hexaehordon  molle  is 
rarely  used,  on  account  of  the  False  Relation 
described  under  the  head  of  Ml  Contra  Fa. 

Many  different  systems  of  Mutation  have 
been  recommended  by  early  writers ;  but  all 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  so  arranging  that  the 
Semitone  shall  always  fall  between  the  syllables 
mi  and /a.  Lucas  Lossius  (Erotemata  musieae, 
1666)  (Erects  the  change  to  be  always  made  by 
means  of  re  in  ascending,  and  la  in  descending  ; 
and  enforces  his  rule  in  the  following  distich — 

Vocibos  ataris  solum  mutando  duaboB : 

Per  r§  quidem  sufbuiu  mutator,  per  la  deoraum. 

[See  also  Prof.  Wooldridge's  The  PolyphowU 
Period,  vol.  ii  of  The  Oxford  History  of  Music, 
pp.  78-81.] 

II.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  a  boy's  voice,  when  it 
passes  from  treble  or  alto  into  tenor  or  bass. 
The  period  of  this  transformation  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  generally  declares  itself  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  is  very  rarely 
deferred  later  than  the  completion  of  the  seven- 
teenth year.  During  the  time  that  it  is  in 
progress,  the  vocal  organs  undergo  so  much 
disturbance,  that  great  care  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  being  seriously 
injured  by  incautious  exercise. 

III.  More  rarely,  the  word  is  used  to  denote 
that  change  in  the  position  of  the  hand  upon 
the  violin,  which,  by  English  violinists,  is 
called  the  Shift.  w.  s.  r. 

MUTATION  STOPS,  in  an  organ,  are  those 
registers  which  do  not  produce  a  sound  agreeing 
with  the  name  of  the  key  pressed  down,  but 
either  the  perfect  fifth  or  tile  major  third  to  it, 
as  G  or  E  on  the  0  key.  The  former  are 
called  fifth-sounding,  or  Quint  stops  ;  the  latter 
third-sounding,  or  Tierce  stops.  The  proper 
relative  size  of  the  largest  fifth-sounding  stop 
is  one-third  that  of  the  Foundation  stop  from 
which  it  is  deduced ;  as  10|,  6^,  or  2),  from 
the  82,  16,  or  8-foot  stops  respectively.  The 
largest  Tierce-sounding  stops  are  one-fifth  the 
size  of  the  Foundation  stops  from  which  they 
are  deduced  ;  as  6f ,  8|,  and  If  feet  respectively. 
The  third-sounding  rank  on  the  manual  has  been 
much  more  sparingly  used  since  the  introduction 
of  Equal  Temperament,  as  it  does  not  sound 
agreeably  with  that  system  of  tuning ;  and  an 
additional  rank  of  pipes  consequently  becomes 
available  for  some  other  purpose. 

The  only  Mutation  stop  in  use  in  England 
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previouBly  to  the  arrival  of  Smith  and  Harris 
(1660)  was  the  twelfth  (2f  feet).  After  that 
date  the  Tieroe  (If  foot),  Lar^t  (1^  foot), 
and  their  octaves  (among  the  small  Mixture 
ranks)  became  not  uncommon.  x.  J.  H. 

MUTE.     See  Sordino. 

MY  MOTHER  BIDS  ME  BIND  MY  HAIR. 
The  third,  and  one  of  the  most  favourite  of 
Haydn's  Twelve  Canzonets.  The  words  were 
originally  written  by  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  the 
wife  of  the  eminent  sui^geon,  and  a  great  friend 
of  Haydn's,  to  the  andante  of  a  sonata  by  Pleyel. 
The  stanzas  were  reversed  by  Haydn,  so  that  the 
present  first  verse  was  originally  the  second,    o. 

MYSLIWEGZEK,  Josef,  a  Bohemian  com- 
poser,  son  of  a  miller,  bom  near  Prague,  March 
9,  1737  ;  had  a  good  education  in  the  common 
school,  and  after  his  father's  death  devoted  him- 
self to  music.  After  many  attempts  at  com- 
position, and  much  wandering,  he  went  to  Venice, 
studied  with  Pescetti,  and  fell  upon  his  feet 
at  Parma,  in  1764,  with  an  opera,  'II  Bellero- 
fonte,'  the  success  of  which  was  so  great  as  to 
make  his  reputation  ;  though  he  returned  to  the 
north  of  Italy  he  was  recalled  to  Naples  no  less 
than  nine  times.  [In  1773  his  *£riiile'  was 
given  in  Munich,  and  in  1776  his  'Ezio'  at 
Naples.  An  oratorio  '  Abramo  ed  Isaooo  '(1777) 
was  for  some  time  ascribed  to  Haydn.]  Mozart 
met  him  at  Bologna  in  Nov.  1772,  and  again  at 
Munich  in  1 7  7 7.  He  was  evidently  very  gifted. 
Mozart  says  of  his  sonatas  that '  they  are  bound 
to  please,  not  difficult,  and  very  effective,'  and 
urges  his  sister  to  learn  them  by  heart  ^  Else- 
where he  speaks  of  him  as  a  prize  difficult  to 
replace.^    He  was  evidently  very  fascinating,^ 
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but  as  evidently  a  loose  fish,  unable,  with  all  his 
engagements,  to  keep  himself  respectable.  * 

In  1778  he  gave  his  'Olimpiade'  at  Naples, 
which  threw  every  one  into  transports  of  en- 
thusiasm. The  famous  singer  Gabrielli  sang  his 
songs  everywhere,  and  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  none  were  so  well  suited  to  her  voice.  He 
died  at  Rome,  Feb.  4,  1781,  adding  another  to 
the  long  list  of  musicians  whose  great  popularity 
during  their  lifetime  was  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve their  works  from  swift  oblivion.  MysU- 
weczek  is  said  to  have  had  a  young  English 
friend  named  Barry,  who  buried  him  in  San 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  erected  a  monument  to 
him  there.  The  Italians  called  him  II  Boemo, 
in  despair  at  the  pronunciation  of  his  proper 
name.  [Four  oratorios,  fifteen  operas,  many 
symphonies,  concertos,  sonatas,  and  arias,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Qudlen-Lexikon,']  o. 

MYSTfeRESD'ISIS,  LES.  An  arrangement, 
or  derangement,  of  Mozart's  'Zauberflote,' words 
by  Morel,  music  adapted  by  Lachnith ;  produced 
at  the  Academic,  August  23, 1801.  The  opera 
was  torn  to  pieces ;  some  of  the  best  numbers 
{e.g,  the  second  quintet,  the  terzet,  the  chorus 
'0  Isis,'  Pamina's  song)  were  taken  out,  numbers 
from  other  operas  inserted  {e,g,  'Fin  ch'  ban 
dal  vino '  as  a  duet).  The  concluding  chorus 
opened  the  opera,  and  great  liberties  were 
taken  with  what  was  left.  But  such  was  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  the  music  that  its  success 
was  immense,  and  it  kept  the  boards  till  May  2, 
1 827.  The  real  *Zauberflbte '  was  first  produced 
in  Paris  in  1 829.  Lachnith  was  much  ridiculed 
at  the  time;  he  was  called  'le  d^rangeur,* 
and  his  work  '  Les  mis^res  d'id.'  [See  Lach- 
nith, vol.  ii.  p.  618.]  o. 

«  nb.  SS;  1778;  Oeb  11.1777. 
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"JJA  AMAN.     An  oratorio  in  two  parts  ;  the 
words  by  W.  Bartholomew,  the  music  by 
Costa.     Composed  for  the  Birmingham  Festival 
and  produced  there  Sept.  7,  1864. 

NABUCCO,  or  NABUOODONOSOR.    Opera 

in    three  acts ;  libretto  by   Solera,  music  by 

Y«xdi.     Produced  at  the  Scala,  Milan,  March 

9,  1842  ;  at  Paris,  Oct  16,  1845  ;  in  London 

as  *  Ifino '  at  Her  Majesty's,  March  8,  1846.  o. 

NACHBAUR,  F&ANZ,  a  noted  German  tenor, 

bom  March  25,  1835,  at  Schloss  Giessen,  near 

Friedrichshafen,  Wurtemberg.    He  was  educated 

st    the   Polytechnic   School,  Stuttgart.     As  a 

member  of  a  Gesangverein,  his  fine  voice  at- 

tiBcted  the  notice  of  Pischek,  who  advised  him 

to    take  regular  instruction  in  singing.     He 

began  his  career  as  a  chorister  at  Basle,  and 

afterwards  became  a  member  of  a  German  troupe 

travelling  in  France.     Through  the  liberality 

of  M.   Paasavant,  a  banker  at  Lun^ville,   he 

found  means  for  the  culture  of  his  voice,  first 

tlirougk  Orth,  the  bass  singer,  and  afterwards 

with  Lamperti  of  Milan.     He  afterwards  sang 

in    opera  at  Mannheim,   Prague,   Darmstadt, 

Vienna,  and  in  1866  at  Munich,  where   he 

obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at  the  opera, 

eigoying  a  great  reputation  until  his  retirement 

in  1890.     He  created  the  part  of  Walther  in 

'Die    Meistersinger '   in    1868,    and    that   of 

Froh  in  'Das  Rheingold'  in  1869.     He  also 

sang  in  Italy,  and  appeared  as  Lohengrin  at 

Rome  in  1878.     In  1882  he  was  a  member  of 

the  German  Opera  Gompan^  at  Drury  Lane, 

and  on  June  8  sang  the  i>art  of  Walther  in 

'Die   Meistersinger.*      He   also    appeared    as 

Adolar  in  'Euryanthe'  on  June  IS,  but  came 

to  England  too  late  to  account  for  the  great 

reputation  he  enjoyed  in  Germany.     He  died 

at  Munich,  March  21,  1902.  A.  o. 

NACHDRUOK,  MIT  ('With  pressure,* 
'  Heavily ' ;  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Italian 
peaanU).  A  direction  used  by  Beethoven  in  the 
Bondo  of  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Eb»  No.  5, 
op.  78  (Bars  9,  102,  106),  to  indicate  that  the 
baas  is  to  be  weU  emphasised.  The  term 
e^frettvoo  is  coincidently  used  in  the  treble,  m. 
NACHEZ,  TiVADAB,  violinist,  was  bom  on 
May  1,  1859,  at  Buds^t  His  first  teacher 
was  Sabathiel,  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Royal  Hungarian  Opera.  With  him  he  re- 
mained till  his  sixteenth  year,  when  he  gained 
one  of  the  travelling  scholarships  founded  by 
the  King  of  Hungary.  With  this  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  was  for  three  years  a  pupil  of 
Joachim.  His  studies  concluded  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Leonard  for  a  year,  and 
where  he  established  himself  for  a  time,  playing 
at  the  Pasdeloup  and  other  concerts.  He  made 
several  toars  on  the  continent,  and  finally  settled 
in  London  in  1889.     He  is  a  brilliant  soloist, 


and  produces  an  excellent  tone.  As  a  composer 
he  has  been  mainly  successful  in  writing  violin 
solos  based  upon  Hungarian  melodies,     w.  w.  o. 

NACHRUF,  i.e.  Farewell  The  German 
word  expresses  the  idea,  not  merely  of  farewell, 
but  of  fame  after  death  ;  thus  '  Elegy '  would 
be  a  more  accurate  translation.  The  title  given 
by  Mendelssohn  to  the  slow  movement  which 
he  composed  to  his  Quintet  in  A,  in  Paris, 
after  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  great  friend 
Edward  Ritz.  It  replaced  a  minuet  and  trio 
in  ¥%  and  D,  the  trio  in  double  canon.       o. 

NAGHSCHLAG.  The  German  name  for 
one  of  the  graces  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
music.  It  consists  of  a  note  played  or  sung  at 
the  end  of  the  note  to  which  it  serves  as  an 
ornament,  and  it  thus  forms,  as  its  name 
indicates,  the  antithesis  to  the  Forschlag,  or 
short  appoggiatura,  which  is  played  at  the 
beginning.     [Afpoooiatura.] 


Vorscklag. 
WriUtn,       Played. 


NacJiachlag, 
WriiUn,       Played, 


like  all  graces,  the  Nachschlag  forms  part 
of  the  value  of  its  principal  note,  which  ii 
accordingly  curtailed  to  make  room  for  it,  just 
as  in  the  Yorschlag  the  principal  note  loses  a 
portion  of  its  value  at  the  beginning.  Emanuel 
Bach,  who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject 
of  grace-notes,  does  not  approve  of  this  curtail- 
ment. He  says — '  All  graces  written  in  small 
notes  belong  to  the  next  following  large  note, 
and  the  value  of  the  preceding  large  note  must 
therefore  never  be  lessened. '  And  again —  *  The 
ugly  Nachschlag  has  arisen  from  the  error  of 
separating  the  Yorschlag  from  its  principal  note, 
and  playing  it  within  the  value  of  the  foregoing 
note,'  and  he  gives  the  following  passage  as  an 
instance,  which  he  considers  would  be  far  better 
rendered  as  in  Ex.  4  than  as  in  Ex.  8. 


Nevertheless,  Emanuel  Bach's  successors, 
Marpurg,  Tiirk,  Leopold  Mozart,  etc.,  have  all 
recognised  the  Nachschlag  as  a  legitimate  grace, 
though  they  all  protest  against  its  being  written 
as  a  small  note,  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Yorschlag.  Marpurg 
refers  to  an  early  method  of  indicating  it  by 
means  of  a  bent  line  ^v,  the  angle  being  directed 
upwards  or  downwards  according  as  the  Nach- 
schlag was  above  or  below  the  principal  note 
(Ex.  5),  while  for  a  springing  Nachschlag,  the 
leap  of  which  was  always  into  the  next  follow- 
ing principal  note,  an  oblique  line  was  used 
(Ex.  6).     '  But  at  the  present  day  (1766)/  he 
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goes  on  to  say,    'the   Nachsohlag  is  always 
written  as  a  small  note,  with  the  hook  turned 
totoards  its  ovm  principal  note '  (Ex.  7). 
6.  6. 


The  Nachschlag  was  not  limited  to  a  single 
note,  groups  of  two  notes  (called  by  Tiirk  the 
double  Nachsohlag)  forming  a  diatonic  progres- 
sion, and  played  at  the  end  of  their  principal 
note,  being  frequently  met  with,  and  groups  of 
even  more  notes  occasionally. 
8. 


In  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  the  Nach- 
schlag, though  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  is 
almost  invariably  written  out  in  notes  of 
ordinary  size,  as  in  the  following  instances, 
among  many  others. 

ft       Handxl,  '  Messiah. ' 


Mendelssohn,  Yioloncello  Sonata,  Op.  45. 


Baoh,  Fugne  No.  1.     (Double  Niachecklag,) 


Modern  composers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
returned  to  some  extent  to  the  older  method  of 
writing  the  Naohachlag  as  a  small  note,  ap- 
parently not  taking  into  account  the  possibility 
of  its  being  mistaken  for  a  Vorschlag.  It  is 
true  that  in  most  cases  there  is  practically  little 
chance  of  a  misapprehension,  the  general  charac- 
ter and  rhythm  of  the  phrase  sufficiently  indi- 
cating that  the  small  notes  form  a  Nachschlag. 
Thus  in  many  instances  in  Schumann's  piano- 
forte works  the  small  note  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  bar,  in  the  position  in  which  as  Nachschlag 
it  ought  to  be  played,  thus  distinguishing  it 


from  the  Vorschlag,  which  would  be  written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  bar  (Ex.  10).  And  in 
the  examples  quoted  below  from  Liszt  and 
Chopin,  although  the  same  precaution  has  not 
been  taken,  yet  the  effect  intended  is  sufficiently 
clear — the  small  notes  all  fall  within  the  time 
of  the  preceding  notes  (Ex.  11). 

la     Schumann,  *  Wanim,'  Op.  12. 
Bar  7.    NadiaeMag.  BarlL     Fonddoif, 


IL     Liszt,  'Bhapsodie  Hongroise/  No.  2. 


Chopin,  Nocturne,  Op.  82,  No.  2. 


Although  the  employment  of  the  Nachschlag 
is  so  general  in  composition,  it  appears  to  have 
no  distinctive  name  in  any  language  except 
German.  Some  English  authors  ^  have  adopted 
the  translation  AJlemote,  but  it  has  never  come 
into  general  use,  while  among  the  old  French 
(tgrimens  there  is  one  called  Accent,  which  is 
identical  both  as  to  sign  and  execution  with  the 
Nachschlag  described  by  Marpurg  (Ex.  5),  but 
which,  according  to  Rousseau,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  a  coup  de  goeier,  only  belonged  to  vocal  music. 

The  term  Nachschlag  also  signifies  the  ton 
of  a  trill.     [See  Trill.]  f.  t. 

N  ACHSPIEL,  i,e.  Ai1;erpiece.  A  name  given 
by  the  modem  German  school  of  organists  to 
voluntaries  intended  to  be  playedat  theconduaion 
of  the  service,  while  the  congi<egation  is  leaving 
the  church.  This  form  of  composition  is  also 
called  Postludium,  and  has  even  been  Englished 
as  '  Postlude.'  The  German  title  corresponds 
to  the  word  Vorspiel,  used  as  an  equivalent  to 
Pralndium  or  Prelude.  Examples  of  the  name 
(Nachspiel)  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Joseph 
Andr^  and  Rinck,  and  examples  of  Postlude  in 
those  of  Henry  Smart  and  many  others.     M. 

NACHTLAGER  VON  GRANADA,  DAS. 
Opera  in  two  acts,  from  Fr.  Kind's  drama, 
by  Prhr.  von  Braun,  composed  by  Conradin 
Kreutzer,  produced  at  Vienna,  1 884. 

N ACHTSTUCKE  (Night  Pieces).  The  name 
of  four  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo  by  Schumann, 
constituting  op.  23  of  his  published  works.  They 
were  written  in  Vienna  in  1889  (the  same  year 
as  the  *  Fasschingsschwank  aus  Wien,'  the  Three 
Romances,  the  Huraoreske,  etc.),  and  are  dedi- 
cated to  F.  A.  Becker  of  Freiberg.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  title  of  a  series  of  tales  hj 

1  Dr.  ChUoott'k  «rMMMM»i/ JftMiOk 
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HofiJDann,  whose  works,  like  those  of  Jean  Paul 
Bichter,  had  a  great  fascination  for  Schumann 
at  this  period  of  his  life.  [See  Ereisleriana, 
which  were  written  the  year  before  the  'Nacht- 
stiicke.  *]  They  are  entirely  distinct  in  character 
from  the  ordinary  Nocturne,  though  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply  a  resemblance  ;  in  fact, 
they  are  much  more  like  the  ^  Nuits  Blanches ' 
of  Stephen  Heller,  being,  with  one  exception 
(No.  4,  the  simplest  and  most  popular,  as  well 
ss  the  quietest  of  the  series),  excited  and  restless, 
yet  full  of  rigour.  M. 

NADESHDA  Romantic  opera  in  four  acts  ; 
words  by  Julian  Sturgis  ;  music  by  A.  Goring 
Thomas.  Produced  by  the  Carl  Bosa  Company 
at  Drury  Lane,  April  16,  1886.  M. 

NA6ELI,  JoHANN  Georo,  an  eminent  music 
pablisher,  and  also  a  composer  and  liUiratewr^ 
bom  near  Zurich,  May  16,  1778.  He  started 
his  music  business  in  his  natiye  town  in  1792, 
and  quickly  issued  editions  of  Handel,  Bach 
(forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Art  of  Fugue) 
and  other  classics,  large  oblong  folio,  in  a  style 
of  great  clearness  and  beauty  for  the  time.  In 
1803  he  started  the  *  Repertoire  desclavecinistes,' 
a  periodical  publication  in  which  new  works  by 
dementi,  Cramer,  Beethoven,  and  others  ap- 
peared. For  Beethoven  he  published  the  three 
grand  solo  sonatas  now  known  as  op.  81,  which 
Appeared  without  opus  number,  the  first  and 
second  in  1808  in  Pt  6  of  the  Repertoire,  the 
third  in  1804  in  Pt  11.  It  is  in  connection 
with  the  first  of  the  three  that  the  circumstance 
occurred  which  will  prevent  Nageli  from  being 
forgotten  as  long  as  Beethoven's  sonatas  are 
studied.  He  actually  interpolated  fourbarsinto 
the  first  movement  of  that  sonata,  between  the 
28th  and  27th  bars  from  the  end  :— 


Beethoven,  however,  must  have  pardoned  this 
crime  ;  for  several  of  his  later  letters  to  Nageli 
ue  couched  in  terms  of  affection,  and  he  did  his 
utmost  to  induce  the  Archduke  Rodolph  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  volume  of  Nageli's  poems  in  1824. 

Niigeli's  compositions  were  chiefly  vocal — 
ehomses  for  Church  and  School  use,  etc.,  popular 
enough  in  their  day.  He  founded  an  association 
for  the  encouragement  of  music,  and  acted  as  its 
P^ident.  He  was  a  great  adherent  of  the 
Pestalozzi  system  of  education,  and  wrote  in 
Bnpport  of  it  But  these  and  his  other  active 
labours  for  his  beloved  art,  his  disputes  with 
Thibaut  and  with  Hettinger,  were  brought  to  an. 
end  by  his  death  at  Zurich,  Dec  26,  1886,  and 
we  all  now  forgotten.  An  exception  may  be 
>n«de  for  his  *  Lied  vom  Rhein  '  (Scherer's  Col- 
lection, p.  76)  and  for  an  air  which  was  long 


highly  popular  in  England  under  the  name  of 
'  Life  let  us  cherish,'  [published  in  Zurich,  1794] 
and  upon  which  the  Finale  in  Woelfi's  sonata 
*  Non  plus  ultra '  is  a  set  of  variations.       o. 

N  JEN  I  A.  A  cantata  for  chorus  and  orches- 
tra on  Schiller's  words,  *  Auch  das  Schone  muss 
sterben,'  set  by  Hermann  Goetz,  op.  10,  and  by 
Brahms,  op.  82.  Nenia  or  Nenia  was  a  classical 
term  for  a  funeral  dirge.  o. 

NAG£L,  WiLiBALD,  bom  Jan.  12,  1868,  at 
Miilheim  on  the  Ruhr,  the  son  of  a  well-known 
singer,  Siegfried  Nagel ;  he  studied  music  at 
Berlin  under  Ehrlich,  Treibs,  Spitta,  and 
Bellermann,  and  after  spending  some  years  as 
a  teacher  of  musical  history  at  Zurich,  came  to 
England  in  order  to  study  the  records  of  our 
national  music.  He  made  many  minute  and 
valuable  researches,  which  were  afterwards 
embodied  in  two  books,  Qeschiehte  der  Musik  in 
England,  two  volumes,  1891  and  1897,  and 
AnncUen  der  Engliachen  Hofmusik,  1894-95, 
published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Monatshefte 
fur  Muirik,  Among  his  other  works  are  :  Ueber 
die  dramatisch'-mimkaliachen  Bearbeitungen  der 
OeTiove/a  -  Legende  (1888),  and  Beethoven  und 
seine  Clavienonaten  (1908),  as  well  as  a  life  of 
Brahms.  In  1896  he  went  back  to  Germany 
and  took  up  Ms  residence  at  Darmstadt,  where 
since  1898  he  has  been  teacher  of  musical 
science  in  the  Technische  Hochschule.  He  con- 
ducts the  academical  Gesangverein  of  the  same 
place.  A  OeschicMe  der  Musik  am  DarmsUidter 
Ifofe,  1670-1800,  is  still  in  preparation,     m. 

NAICH,  Hubert,  one  of  the  earlier  madrigal 
composers,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known  except 
that  he  was  a  Netherlander,  living  in  Italy 
towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The 
only  publication  which  bears  his  name  exclusively 
is  a  collection  of  thirty  Italian  madrigals  a  4  and 
5,  printed  at  Rome,  but  bearing  no  date,  though 
probably  about  1640.  It  is  dedicated  to  Bindo 
Altoviti,  the  friend  of  Raphael  and  patron  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  at  the  end  Naich  him- 
self is  described  as  a  member  of  the  Accademia 
degli  Amid  at  Rome.  Other  madrigals  by 
Naich  appeared  in  the  various  collections  of 
Arcadelt  and  Rore.  Among  the  half-dozen 
Italian  madrigals  contained  in  Ott's  Liederbuchf 
1644,  there  is  one  by  Naich,  '  Rara  beltk  divina, ' 
a  very  good  specimen  of  early  madrigal  composi- 
tion, and  the  only  means  we  have  at  present  of 
judging  Naich's  work.     (See  Eitner's  reprint 

of  Ott.)  J.  R.  M. 

NAIL  VIOLIN.  (In  German  *  Nagelgeige,' 
'  Nagelharmonika, '  *  Eisenvioliiie ').  This  curious 
musical  instrument  was  invented  in  the  year 
1740  by  a  German  violinist  named  Johann 
Wilde,  at  that  time  living  in  St.  Petersbui^. 
The  suggestion  for  its  construction  originated 
in  Wilde's  accidentally  scraping  the  hair  of  his 
bow  across  the  metal  p^,  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  hang  it,  and  in  so  doing  producing  a 
musical  sound  of  distinctive  quality.     The  flat 
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wooden  sounding-board  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
half  moon,  and  the  metal  nails  are  firmly 
fastened  perpendicularly  around  the  edge  of  the 
curved  side.  These  niuls  diminish  in  height  as 
the  notes  rise  in  pitch,  and  the  chromatic  nails 
are  distinguished  by  being  slightly  bent  It 
was  held  in  the  left  hand  by  a  hole  underneath, 
and  sound  was  produced  by  rubbing  a  strong, 
well-rosined,  black-haired  bow  across  the  nails. 
In  1780  it  was  improved  by  the  addition  of 
sympathetic  strings ;  and  Senal — a  Viennese 
artist — excelled  upon  it.  In  1791  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  it,  called  the  *  Nagelclavier,'  was 
produced  by  Trager  of  Bamberg,  who  made  it 
of  an  oblong  shape.  It  was  played  upon  with  a 
band  coated  with  rosin,  instead  of  a  bow,  which 
band  was  worked  by  keys.  (Carl  Engel,  CcUa- 
logue  of  Mtmcal  Instruments  at  South  Kensing- 
ton,) E.  H-A. 

NALDI,  OiTTSSPFE,  bom  at  Bologna,  Feb. 
2,  1770,  was  the  only  son  of  Giuseppe  Naldi, 
of  the  same  city,  who  held  a  government 
appointment  of  high  trust.  The  son  was 
educated  in  the  universities  of  Bologna  and 
Pavia,  where  he  made  very  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies  for  the  law,  the  profession  of  his  choice. 
Finding  this,  however,  uncongenial  after  a 
short  time,  he  obtained,  at  the  personal  request 
of  the  Marchese  Litta,  a  secretary's  place  in  a 
government  department,  where  he  gave  promise 
of  ability  and  distinction ;  but  the  Italian 
Revolution  put  an  end  to  his  career  in  this 
direction,  and  he  left  the  country. 

He  next  appeared  at  Milan,  where  he  was 
persuaded  to  give  way  to  his  natural  genius  for 
music,  and  where  he  achieved  his  first  success 
upon  the  stage.  According  to  F^tis  (who, 
however,  is  incorrect  in  some  details  of  his 
biography),  Naldi  appeared  at  Rome  in  1789, 
then  at  Naples,  and  next  at  Venice  and  Turin. 
In  1796  and  1797  he  reappeared  at  Milan.  In 
London  he  made  his  d^but  April  15,  1806,  and 
he  continued  to  sing  here  every  subsequent 
season  up  to  1819  (inclusive).  His  principal 
characters  were  in  '  Le  Oantatrici  Villane,' 
'  Cos!  fan  tutte,'  and  *  II  Fanatico  per  la  musica.' 
In  the  latter,  he  showed  his  skill  in  playing 
the  violoncello,  on  which  he  was  no  mean 
performer.  Lord  Mount- Edgcumbe  describes 
his  voice  as  '  weak  and  uncertain '  ;  while 
another  critic  calls  it  'sonorous  and  powerful,' 
but  excepts  from  his  successful  rdles  that  of 
Sancho  in  the  <  ViUeggiatori  bizarri,'  which  he 
rather  foolishly  excuses  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
*  too  much  the  gentleman  to  play  the  clown ' 
{MonlMy  Mirror),  All  agree,  however,  that 
Naldi  was  extremely  clever,  could  write  very 
fair  verses  and  compose  very  tolerable  music ; 
had  an  accurate  ear  ;  could  play  the  piano  and 
violoncello  very  well ;  and  read  at  sight  with 
perfect  ease  and  intonation.  As  an  actor,  he 
was  excellent,  and  played  with  *  irresistible 
humour,  effect,  judgment,  and  truth.'     A  good 


portrait-sketch  of  him,  as  Figaro  in  *  Le  Nozze,' 
'Drawn  and  Etched  expressly  for  tiie  British 
Stage,'  appeared  in  Feb.  1818.  In  the  next 
year,  he  was  engaged  at  Paris,  where  he  made 
his  d^but  in  *  Cod  fan  tutte ' ;  but  his  powers 
were  much  faded.  He  returned  onoe  more  to 
London  in  that,  his  last,  season ;  and  in  the 
following  year,  at  Paris,  met  an  untimely 
death,  in  ^e  apartments  of  his  friend  Garcia, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  newly-invented  cooking- 
kettle,  a  trial  of  which  he  had  been  invited  to 
witness.  [According  to  the  QenUeman^s  Maga- 
zine, he  died  on  Thursday,  Dec.  15,  1820. 
w.  H.  o.  F.]  His  daughter,  Mile.  Kaldi,  made 
her  d^but  in  1819.  She  sang  at  Paris  in 
1822-28,  and  is  said  (by  F^tis)  to  have  'shared 
thepublicapplausewitji  Pasta  forsome  years,  par- 
ticularly in  '  Tancredi '  and  '  Romeo  e  Giulietta.' 
Without  attaching  implicit  credit  to  this  state- 
ment, we  may  beUeve  that  she  was  an  excellent 
singer,  and  that  she  was  a  loss  to  the  stage 
when  she  retired  (1824),  having  married  the 
Conte  di  Sparre,  after  which  she  was  no  more 
heard,  except  in  her  own  salon,  or  those  of  her 
friends.  j.  M. 

NALSON,  Rev.  Valentine,  Sub-chanter  of 
York  Cathedral  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  composed  an  Evening  Service  in  G, 
and  also,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  a  Morning  Service  in  the  same  key, 
both  which  are  contained  in  the  Tudway  Col- 
lection, Harl.  MSS.  7341  and  7842.  Some 
anthems  by  him  are  also  extant  at  Ely.  He 
died  in  1722.  w.  H.  H. 

NANINI,  or  NANINO,  Giovanni  Bbr- 
NARDiNO,  was  bom,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  at  Vallerano,  where  he  studied 
counterpoint  under  his  elder  brother,  Giovanni 
Maria.  Removing  at  a  later  period  to 
Rome,  he  held  the  appointment  of  Maestro  di 
Cappella,  first  in  1599  at  the  Church  of  S. 
Luigi  de'  Francesi,  and  afterwards  at  that  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso.  Beyond  this  little  is 
known  of  his  personal  history ;  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  management  of  his  brother's  music 
school, — an  institution  to  which  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  compoeers  of  the  period  were 
indebted  for  their  early  training.  [The  exact 
date  of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  and 
can  only  be  surmised  as  between  1612  and 
1618,  as  the  works  which  appeared  after  the 
latter  year  were  edited  by  others.] 

As  a  composer  G.  B.  Nanini  takes  rank 
among  the  best  masters  of  his  time ;  but  his 
works  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  less  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  polyphonic  style  than  those 
of  his  brother.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who 
ventured  so  far  to  depart  from  the  traditions  of 
the  Roman  School  as  to  write  church  music 
with  organ  accompaniment ;  and  his  later  pro- 
ductions bear  evident  marks  of  that  '  progress  * 
which  ultimately  led  to  its  extinction.     Hif 
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pabliahed  works  are:  a  Yolume  of  delightful 
Xadrigals  entitled,  'Madrigali,  a  5  yoci,  Lib. 
I.'  (Venice,  1588,  1698);  /rfm.  Lib.  IL 
(Venice,  1599) ;  Id.  Lib.  III.  (Borne,  1612) ; 
*  Motecta,  a  L  ii  iii.  iy.  y.  yoc.  una  cum  grayi 
Toce  ad  OTgani  sonitum  aocomodata,  Lib.  I.' 
(Boma,  1610);  IcL  lib.  IL  (Rome,  1611); 
Id.  Lib.  IIL  (Borne,  1612);  Id.  Lib.  IV. 
(Rome,  1618^  ;  '  Salmi,  a  4  yoc  con.  V  organo ' 
(Rome,  1620) ;  and  '  Venite,  exultemus  Domino, 
a  8  Yoo.  coll*  organo'  (Asaisi,  1620).  In 
addition  to  these  important  works,  many  Mad- 
rigals,  and  other  detached  compositions,  will  be 
foond  in  the  collections  published  by  Phalesius, 
and  others,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
eentory ;  and  many  more  still  remain  in  MS. 
(See  the  QwlUn-Lexikon,)  Of  these  last,  the 
moet  important  are,  some  Psalms  and  Motets 
for  eight  Voices  and  a  Salye  Begina  for  twelye, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Abb^  Santini ; 
and  a  Treatise  on  Counterpoint,  written,  in 
conjunction  with  Gioy.  Maria,  perhaps  for  the 
use  of  the  pupils  in  the  Music  School.  Proeke 
has  included  four  of  his  Psalms  in  the  *  Musica 
Divina.'  w.  s.  B. 

NANINI,  or  NANINO,  Giovanni  Makia, 
dder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  a  native  of 
Tiyoli,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  been  bom 
between  1545  and  1550.  [In  early  youth  he 
was  a  chorister  at  Vallerano,  and  studied 
Counterpoint,  at  Bome,  under  Gaudio  Mell ;  and, 
on  the  completion  of  his  education,  he  obtained 
a  place  as  tenor  singer  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in 
Rome,  was  appointed  in  1575  maestro  at  San 
Luigi  de*  Francesi,  in  1577  a  singer  in  the  Papal 
Chapel,  and  in  1579  maestro  at  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore.] 

Finding  his  talents  now  fairly  appreciated, 
Giov.  Maria  established  a  public  Music  School — 
the  first  ever  opened  in  Rome  by  an  Italian — in 
the  management  of  which  he  was  assisted  by 
lus  brother,  Giov.  Bernardino,  as  well  as  by 
Pdestrina  himself,  who  constantly  gave  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  institution.  The  school  prospered  exceed- 
ingly ;  and  was  frequented  by  more  than  one 
talented  youth  whose  genius  afterwards  bore 
abundant  fruit.  Nanini's  reputation  as  a  learned 
contrapuntist,  and  gifted  composer,  was  secured. 
His  works  were  received  at  the  Sistine  Chapel 
with  marks  of  special  approbation,  and  in  1604 
he  was  appointed  maestro  in  that  chapel.  His 
death  took  place  on  March  11,  1607  ;  and  his 
remains  were  deposited  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Loigi  de'  Francesi 

Nanini  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  great  Boman  school,  the  highest  qualities  of 
which  he  cultivated  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
His  motet,  for  six  voices — '  Hodie  nobis  ooelorum 
rex ' — annually  sung,  in  the  ^istine  Chapel,  on 
the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  is  a  noble  com- 
position ;  and  he  has  left  us  many  others,  of 
aqual  merit,  a  large  proportion  of  which  still 


remain  in  MS.  among  the  archives  of  the  ponti- 
fical choir,  the  Vatican  Basilica,  the  Collegium 
Bomanum,  the  oratory  of  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella, 
and  other  noted  collections.  P.  Martini 
mentions  a  MS.  collection  of  Canons,  entitled 
'  Cento  cinquanta  sette  Contrappunti  e  Canoni 
a  2,  S,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  e  11  Voci,  sopra  del  Canto 
fermo  intitolato  La  Base  di  Costanzo  Festa,' 
which  contains  some  miracles  of  ingenuity  and 
learning.  Some  of  these,  at  least,  have  already 
appeared  among  his  published  works ;  but  a 
dissertation  on  counterpoint,  called  '  Begole  di 
Giov.  Maria  e  di  Bernaido  Nanini,  per  fare  oon- 
trappunto a  mente sopra  il Canto  fermo,' written, 
oox^'ointly,  by  himself  and  his  yoimger  brother, 
in  1619,  exists  only  in  a  MS.  copy — unhappily, 
Imperfect — transcribed  by  Orazio  Griffi,  and 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Palazzo  Corslni 
alia  Lungara.    [For  other  copies  see  the  Quellen- 

The  published  works  of  Nanini  comprise  a 
volume  of  <  Motetti  a  8-5  voci '  (Venice,  1586)  ; 
'MadrigaH,'  Lib.  L  (1579);  Idem.  Lib.  IL 
(1581,  etc.);  Id.  Lib.  IIL  (1586);  'Canzonetti 
a  8  voci,  per  Alessandro  Nanini  raccolte '  (1593)  ; 
all  published,  at  Venice,  in  4to,  by  Gardano ; 
some  *  Salmi,  a  8  voci,'  printed  in  the  well- 
known  collection  of  Fabio  Costantini  (Napoli, 
1615)  ;  and  a  number  of  motets,  madrigals,  and 
other  isolated  works,  included  in  Costantini's 
'Motetti,'  Waelrant's  'Symphonia  Angelica,' 
and  other  collections  published  in  Italy,  and  by 
P.  Phalke  of  Antwerp.  Some  very  fine  motets 
— including  a  masterly  'Hodie  Christus  natus 
est,'  in  which  the  characteristic  No^  I  No^  !  is 
introduced  with  great  effect — will  be  found  in 
Proske's 'Musica  Divina.'  [See Noel.]  Others 
are  given  in  the  collections  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa,  BochUtz,  etc.  [See  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon.']  w.  8.  B. 

NANTIEB  -  DIDI6e,  Constance  Betsy 
BosABELLA,  was  bom  at  St.  Denis  in  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon  (now  He  de  la  Beunion),  Nov.  16, 
1831.  Mile.  Nantier,  who  derived  her  second 
name  from  her  marriage  with  a  singer,  was  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  tmder  Duprez,  from 
1847  to  1849,  and  obtained  an  aceessil  in  the 
latter  year  in  his  class,  and  the  first  prize  in  the 
opera  class.  She  made  her  d^but  on  the  stage 
at  the  Carignan  Theatre,  Turin,  in  Mercadante's 
'  La  Vestale.'  She  played  in  Paris  at  the  Salle 
Ventadour  in  1851,  and  afterwards  joined  an 
Italian  company,  of  which  Giuglini  was  one, 
playing  at  Lyons,  Ntmes,  MontpeUer,  etc. 

Madame  Nantier-Didiee  made  her  first  appear- 
ance in  England  at  Covent  Garden  in  185S 
as  the  Chevdier  de  Gondi,  in  '  Maria  di  Bohan,' 
afterwards  as  Maddalena  in  <  Bigoletto '  on  its 
production  here,  and  as  Ascanio  in  '  Benvenuto 
Cellini ' ;  and  in  all  three  parts  was  successful. 
From  1858  to  1864  inclusive  she  sang  here 
every  year  in  Italian  opera,  at  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Lyceum,  the  usual  mezzo  soprano  or 
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oontnlto  parts,  creating  amongst  others  Nanoy 
in  *Marta/  Rita  on  the  reyival  of  *Zampa,' 
L' Amore  in  *Orfeo/  Ulrica  in  Verdi's  *  Ballo/ 
and  Siebel  in  'Faust'  In  this  last  opera 
Gounod  wrote  the  popular  air  *Quando  a  te 
lieta'  expressly  for  her.  During  this  time 
Madame  Nantier-Didi^  sang  at  Court  and  public 
concerts,  made  an  operatic  provincial  tour  in 
1855,  later  in  that  year  and  the  early  part  of 
1856  played  in  opera  in  America,  and  took  part 
at  the  Bradford  Festival  of  1859.  The  rest  of 
each  year  she  was  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera 
of  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Madrid,  etc., 
or  sang  at  concerts  in  the  French  provinces. 
She  died  at  Madrid,  Dec.  4,  1867.  Apropos  of 
Maddalena,  Mr.  Ghorley  remarks,  'Her  gay 
handsome  fi&oe,  her  winning  mezzo-soprano  voice, 
not  without  a  Cremona  tone  in  it,  redeeming  the 
voice  from  lusciouaness,  and  her  neat  lively 
execution,  were  all  displayed  in  this  part,  short 
as  it  is.^  For  such  occupation  as  &lls  to  the 
share  of  a  first-rate  singer  of  the  second  class, 
this  lady  has  never  been  exceeded.  Subse- 
quently when  ...  she  tried  to  win  first 
honours  as  a  contralto,  the  natural  limits  of 
her  powers  made  themselves  felt,  and  she  lost 
rather  than  gained  in  public  favour.'      a.  c. 

NAPIER,  William,  a  Scottish  musician  and 
music -publisher  bom  about  1740.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  played  the  violin  in  the 
private  band  belonging  to  George  the  Third, 
until  gout  in  his  hands  prevented  this.  He 
was  an  energetic  music-publisher,  quick  to  see 
latent  talent  in  new  composers.  His  publica- 
tions include  a  quantity  of  instrumental  works, 
and  he  held  the  valuable  copyright  of  such 
ballad  operas  as  *Rosina,'  *Maid  of  the  Mill,' 
etc  He  disposed  of  some  of  these  copyrights  to 
Dale  for  £540.  His  best-known  publication  is 
*  A  Selection  of  Original  Scots  Songs,'  three  vols, 
folio  1790-94,  with  Bartolozzi  frontispieces.  His 
earliest  address  (before  1773)  was  474  Strand, 
at  the  comer  of  Lianoaster  Court.  About  1788 
he  removed  from  here  to  49  Great  Queen  Street, 
and  finally,  about  1800,  to  8  Lisle  Street.  He 
died  in  his  seventy -second  year  in  1812,  at 
Somen  Town  (see  obituary  notice  in  The  Soots 
Magazine  for  August  1812).  f.  K. 

NAPLES.  The  first  school  of  music  at  Naples 
was  founded  towards  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century  by  John  Tinctor.  His  school  was  short- 
lived, but  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
illustrious  Neapolitan  Conservatories,  which  were 
both  the  first  examples  and  models  of  all  similar 
musical  institutions,  not  only  in  Italy  but  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  Conservatories  of  Naples,,  four  in  number 
— (1)  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto,  (2)  San  Onofrio, 
(8)  De'  Poveri  di  Qeah  Cristo,  (4)  Delia  Pietk 
de'  Turchini — were  originally  founded  by  private 
benefactors  for  the  purpose  of  affording  both 

I  TbiB  aurliar  portion  of  lUs  qvotetlon  wm  raprlntod  la  tho  itnt 
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shelter  and  instraction  to  the  homeless  orphans 
of  Naples.  The  children  were  taken  out  of  the 
streets  and  clad  in  a  particular  dress,  each  Con- 
servatorio  being  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  its  peculiar  colour.  They  were,  moreover, 
dosely  shaven,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  clerical 
character  of  their  dress,  caused  them  to  be  called 
'  Preterelli '  (little  priests).  Many  of  them  were 
indeed  destined  for  Holy  Orders.  Ecclesiasticsl 
music  was  at  first  the  primary  object  of  these 
institutions.  They  were  governed  after  the 
pattern  of  a  priests'  seminary,  and  each  had  a 
church  of  which  the  pupils  formed  the  choir. 
The  funds  of  the  institution  were  increased  by 
the  services  of  the  pupils  in  other  city  churches 
and  in  the  Royal  Chapel,  for  which  they  received 
a  monthly  salary  ;  also  by  other  pious  offices, 
such  as  watching  and  chanting  hymns  and 
prayers  over  the  dead  previous  to  buriaL  Thii 
was  the  task  of  the  younger  pupils,  while  the 
elder  ones  would  carry  the  dead  to  the  grave 
and  even  bury  them.  These  elder  pupUs  were 
called  'Paranze'  (i.«.  a  small  corps  or  company) 
and  the  younger  ones  'SopranelU'  and  Contnl- 
tini,'  according  to  their  voices.  Besides  these 
pious  services,  which  were  almost  daily  in  re- 
quest, the  pupils  were  engaged  to  sing  in  the 
great  musical  processions,  or  'Flottole' — so 
called  from  'Flotto,'  a  term  for  the  choir,  a 
oorraption  of  'Frotta,'  a  crowd,  because  of  the 
number  of  the  pupils.  Afterwards,  when  dra- 
matic music  began  to  revive,  they  represented 
the  mysteries  in  the  monasteries  and  convents 
during  carnival,  and  later  still  performed  in  the 
theatres,  more  especially  in  that  of  San  Carlo, 
for  which  the  pupilsof  the  Piet^  de'  Turchini  were 
principally  selected  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  it.  These  efibrts  of  the  pupils  brought  in  to 
each  Conservatorio  an  average  of  1000  ducats  a 
year,  but  despite  these  and  the  private  bene- 
factions of  individuals,  the  endowment  of  each 
institution  was  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  to  the  pupils,  while  the 
space  was  so  cramped  that  many  of  them  had 
to  sleep  in  the  corridors  and  refectories,  and  the 
supply  of  musical  instruments  was  far  too  scanty 
for  the  performers.  Yet  from  this  humble 
origin  sprang  the  great  masters  of  music  whose 
compositions  are  inseparably  associated  with 
Italy. 

(1)  Santa  Maria  di  Lorbto.  This  originated 
in  1535  with  a  poor  artisan  of  the  name  of 
Francesco,  who  received  into  his  house  on  the 
Mercato  orphans  of  both  sexes,  and  caused  them 
to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  instructed  in  music 
The  rich  citizens  of  the  Mercato  assisted  his 
pious  design  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
The  fame  of  the  school  reached  the  ears  of 
Giovanni  da  Tappia,  a  Spanish  priest  domidlad 
in  Naples,  and  he,  having  the  progress  of  music 
greatly  at  heart,  volunteered  to  direct  it,  and 
extend  its  powers  of  usefulness  by  a  permanent 
endowment    This  he  obtained  by  begging  alms 
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from  house  to  house  through  the  Neapolitan 
Provinces.  At  the  end  of  nine  years  he  returned 
to  Naples  with  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  purpose. 
The  original  humhle  institution  was  transferred 
to  a  larger  building  close  to  the  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  de  Loreto.  This  building  was  formally 
ceded  by  the  government  to  da  Tappia,  received 
the  title  of  'Gonservatorio/  and  was  endowed, 
in  1566,  with  the  '  Jus  del  fomo '  and  '  della 
beocaria.'  Thus  established,  rich  citizens  from 
time  to  time  left  their  fortunes  to  this  institu- 
tion, which  grew  and  flourished.  The  pupils 
of  both  sexes  reached  the  number  of  800.  Among 
the  Ulustrious  musicians  whose  names  are  con- 
nected -with  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  are  Alessandro 
Scarlatti,  Durante,  Porpora,  Traetta,  Sacchini, 
Perez,  Gaglielmi,  and  many  more. 

In  1797  the  two  Conservatorios  of  San  Onofrio 
and  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto  were  united,  the 
former  being  absorbed  in  the  latter.  In  1806, 
by  order  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  Conserva- 
toiio  of  Loreto  was  united  to  that  of  the  *Piet^ 
de'  Tnrchini,'  and  the  building  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Loreto  then  became  a  hospital  It  is  still 
sailed  1'  Ospedale  del  Loreto,  and  over  the 
doorway  the  following  inscription  may  stUl  be 
md:— 

Un  di  ad  Apollo,  ad  Bscnkipio  or  sacra 

'  Onoe  dedicated  to  Apollo,  now  to  Aesculapius.' 
(2)  San  Onofrio  a  Capuana.  So  called  be- 
eaOBe  it  was  situated  in  the  district  of  Naples 
known  as  Capuana.  It  was  founded  in  1576  by 
private  benefactions  under  the  name  of  the 
*  oonfratemity  of  the  Bianohi.'  It  received  120 
orphans,  who  were  instructed  in  religion  and 
mosic  The  funds  of  this,  as  of  the  other 
similar  institutions,  were  augmented  by  the 
exertions  of  the  pupils  as  already  described. 
In  course  of  time  it  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  confraternity  and  established  as  a  Gon- 
servatorio  by  royal  warrant,  with  the  title  of 
San  Onofrio.  The  dress  of  the  pupils  was  black 
and  white — hence  the  name  *de'  Bianchi.'  At 
a  later  date  foreign  pupils  were  admitted  on 
terms  of  monthly  payment,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  should  continue  to  give  their 
services  for  a  few  years  after  the  end  of  their 
term  of  instruction.  In  1797  the  building  of 
San  Onofrio  was  turned  into  barracks,  and  the 
pupils  were  transferred  to  Santa  Maria  di  Loreto. 
A  Scarlatti  was  a  teacher  in  this  Conservatorio 
also,  likewise  Durante,  Leo,  Feo,  Cotumacci ; 
amongst  their  pupils  were  Gizzi,  Jommelli, 
Piocinni,  Terradellas,  and  Paisiello.  Gizzi,  by 
the  advice  of  Scarlatti,  opened  in  1720  a  school 
of  singing  in  connection  with  this  Conservatorio, 
the  famous  singer  Gioacchino  Conti  di  Arpino 
was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  out  of  gratitude  to 
his  master,  took  the  name  of  Gizziello.     [See 

GlZZIKLLO.] 

(S)  Db'  Poysbi  di  Gsst  Cristo.     This  was 
established  in  1689  by  a  Franciscan,  Marcello 


Foscataro  di  Nicotera,  for  the  foundlings  of 
Naples.  By  means  of  alms  collected  from  the 
Neapolitans,  he  obtained  the  necessary  funds, 
and  drew  up  the  rules,  which  were  ratified  by 
Alfonso  Gesualdo,  the  then  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Naples.  The  pupils,  100  in  number,  varying 
in  age  from  seven  to  eleven,  and  literally  taken 
out  of  the  streets,  were  clothed  at  first  in  the 
sober  dress  of  the  Franciscan  order,  afterwards 
in  blue  and  red,  were  fed  and  instructed  in 
their  own  language  and  in  music,  and  were 
governed  by  two  canons  of  the  cathedral  of 
Naples. 

This  Conservatorio  existed  till  1744,  when 
by  order  of  Cardinal  Spinelli  it  was  converted 
into  a  Diocesan  Seminary.  It  now  bears  the 
title  of  *Seminarium  Archiepiscopale  Diocesa- 
num,'  whereas  it  had  for  years  borne  the  in- 
scription of  '  Pauperum  Jesu  Christi  Archiepis- 
copale Collegium.'  The  pupils  were  distributed 
among  the  three  remaining  Conservatorios — 
San  Onofrio,  Loreto,  and  the  Pietk  de'  Tnrchini. 

This  Conservatorio  is  by  some  considered  as 
the  oldest  of  all,  and  as  the  cradle  of  the  great 
Neapolitan  School  of  Music.  Feo,  Greco, 
Durante,  Vinci — all  pupils  of  Scarlatti — Cotu- 
macci, Porpora,  Ignazio  Gallo,  and  Pergolesi, 
were  among  the  most  famous  composers  which 
it  produced. 

(4)  DxLLA  PietX  db'  Turchini.  This  ori- 
ginated with  the  confraternity  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Incoronatella,  who,  in  the  year  1588 
made  their  house  an  asylum  both  for  the  home- 
less orphans  of  Naples,  and  also  for  children 
whose  parents  were  unable  to  support  them. 
At  first  the  children  were  only  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  were  clad  in  long  blue  garments 
('color  turchino'),  hence  the  name  of  'Pietll 
de'  Turchini,'  which  was  adopted  by  the  insti- 
tution instead  of  that  of  the  *  Incoronatella.' 
It  was  not  till  a  century  later  that  musical 
instruction  was  given  to  the  pupils.  In  1600 
it  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  Philip  III. 
of  Spain,  and  in  1670  Francesco  Provenzale ' 
and  Gennaro  Ursino  were  appointed  to  be  its 
Professors  of  Music,  Provenzale  having  preceded 
Scarlatti  as  Maestro  of  the  Palatine  Chapel  at 
Naples.  It  produced  many  famous  composers, 
such  as  Fago,  Carapella,  Leo,  Cafaro,  Jom- 
melU,  and  Sala.  In  1806,  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Conservatorio  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Loreto, 
the  pupils  were  received  into  the  Piet^  de' 
TurchinL  In  1808  this,  the  last  of  the  Con- 
servatorios, was  also  suppressed  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  Monsignore  Capecelatro,  Archbishop 
of  Taranto,  *  that  the  Neapolitan  Conservatorios 
had  fallen  from  their  ancient  glory  on  account 
of  bad  administration  and  lack  of  discipline, 
and  that  the  only  remedy  was  to  re-organise 
them  in  one  great  college  established  on  a 
broader  basis.'  Thus  the  'Rkal  Conserva- 
torio DI  Musica'  came  into  existence,  first 
with  the  title  oi  San  Sebastiano,  and  afterwards 
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W7th  that  of  S.  Pietro  a  Maiella,  which  it  still 
reiains. 

Tritta,  Paisiello,  and  Feneroli  were  the  first 
directors  and  general  administrators  of  the  new 
Real  Conservatorio.  They  were  snooeeded  in 
1818  by  Zingarelli.  In  1817  'external'  pre- 
paratory schools  of  music  were  added  ;  and  the 
pupils  who  passed  creditable  examinations  there 
were  admitted  into  the  Real  Conservatorio.  In 
the  revolution  of  1820  half  the  building  of  San 
Sebastiano  was  seized  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  other  half  was  made  over  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  monastery  of  San  Pietro  a 
Maiella  was  assigned  to  the  Conservatorio.  In 
1837  Zingarelli  was  followed  by  Donizetti,  and 
he  again  in  1840  by  Mercadante,  who  made 
great  reforms  in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
the  college.  In  1861,  on  account  of  his  blind- 
ness, Carlo  Conti  was  appointed  his  coadjutor. 
Conti  died  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paolo 
Serrao  Mercadante,  who  retained  his  post  as 
President  till  his  death  in  1870.  Since  that 
date  the  Conservatorio  appears  to  have  lost 
ground,  and  a  fatal  economy  seems  to  have 
beset  its  management  In  1874  the  scholarships 
were  reduced  ftt>m  100  to  50,  and  25  of  these 
were  thrown  open  to  women,  with  allowance 
for  lodging ;  but  in  1879  this  allowance  was 
abolished.  The  post  of  Director  is  now  vacant, 
and  the  Conservatorio  is  governed  by  a  board 
of  professors  and  amateurs.  Manfroce,  Bellini, 
Luigi  Ricci,  and  Michael  Costa  are  the  most 
distinguished  names  on  the  roll  of  the  Nea- 
politan School  of  Music  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Real  Conservatorio  di  Napoli.  [See 
LiBKAJiiBS,  voL  ii  p.  718.]  c.  m.  p. 

NAPOLEON,  Arthur,  son  of  Alexandre 
Napoleone,  an  Italian,  and  Dofia  Joaquina  dos 
Santos,  a  Portuguese  lady,  was  bom  at  Oporto, 
March  6,  1843.  He  began  to  learn  the  piano 
at  four  years  of  age  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  professor  of  music  in  that  city. 
At  six  years  of  age  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic 
of  Oporto.  In  1850-52,  he  gavesuccessful  concerts 
at  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  and  played  several  times 
before  the  Queen,  Do&a  Maria  II.  In  1852  he 
went  to  London,  and  in  1853  he  gave  concerts 
in  the  Salle  Herz,  Paris,  and  played  before  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  Returning  to  London 
he  played  at  the  Musical  Union.  In  Jan.  1854 
he  was  engaged  for  twelve  concerts  at  the  Kroll 
Theatre,  Berlin,  and  having  been  presented  by 
Meyerbeer,  played  at  the  palace  of  Charlotten- 
burg  before  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  studied 
with  Hall^  at  Manchester  in  the  same  year,  and 
undertook  tours  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
1856  he  played  in  Germany  and  Poland,  and 
made  a  tour  in  England  in  1857  with  Sivori 
and  PiattL  In  that  year  Arthur  Napoleon 
went  to  the  Brazils  and  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  his  countrymen.  In  the  first  four 
concerts  he  gave  in  Rio  Janeiro  he  made  a  profit 
of  over  £3000.    Having  travelled  through  South 


America  he  returned  to  Portugal  in  1 858.  From 
thence  he  went  to  the  United  States,  makiiig 
several  long  tours,  and  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1860,  where  he  played  with  Gottschalk  in 
Havana,  and  resided  for  some  time  during  1860 
and  1861  at  Porto  Rico.  His  reappearance  in 
London  at  St  James's  Hall  in  1862,  when  he 
gave  a  concert  with  tlie  sisters  Marchisio,  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory.  He  now  perceived 
that  serious  study  of  the  classical  composers  was 
essential  to  his  artistic  development  and  to  the 
ultimate  attainment  of  the  position  for  which 
his  natural  talents  fitted  him.  While  not 
neglecting  this  discipline  he  continued  lus  tours, 
going  again  to  the  Brazils  and  Portugal,  where 
he  was  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  opening 
fSte  at  the  Exhibition  at  Oporto  in  1865.  Bn 
last  tour  was  made  in  Portugal  and  Spain  in 
1866,  when  he  played  before  Queen  Isabella. 
Owing  to  circamstanoee  entirely  independent  of 
art,  Arthur  Napoleon  left  off  playing  in  pablio 
at  a  time  when  he  might  really  have  b^un  a 
distinguished  career  as  one  of  the  first  piamstB 
in  Europe,  for  which  he  had  all  the  requisites. 
In  1868  he  established  at  Rio  Janeiro  a  business 
in  music  and  pianofortes  that  has  become  the 
first  in  South  America,  the  present  style  of  the 
firm  being  Arthur  Napole&o  k  Mignez.  He  has 
written  several  successful  pieces  for  piano  and 
for  orchestra.  At  the  request  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  Brazils  he  directed  in  1876  the  perform- 
ance of  Verdi's  Requiem,  and  in  1880  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  Camoens  tercentenary 
festival.  ▲.  J.  H. 

NAPRAVNIK,  Edward  Frakzxvioh,  bom 
August  12/26,  1839,  at  Beisht  near  Koniggratz, 
in  Bohemia,  was  the  son  of  a  teacher.  He 
learnt  the  rudiments  of  music  from  a  colleague 
of  his  father's  named  Pugonny,  and  at  thirteen 
was  able  to  play  for  the  service  in  the  village 
church.  In  1854  he  was  left  an  orphan  in  very 
poor  circumstances.  He  was  determined  to 
become  a  musician,  and  succeeded  in  entering 
the  School  of  Oiganists  in  Prague.  He  studied 
instrumentation  with  Kitel,  and  also  at  the 
Pianoforte  School  established  by  Maidel,  where 
he  was  soon  taken  on  as  assistant  teacher. 
Several  essays  in  composition,  comprising 
masses,  symphonies,  overtures  on  Czechish 
themes,  songs,  etc.,  date  from  this  early  period. 
In  1861,  Napravnik  was  called  to  St  Petersbuig 
to  be  director  of  Prince  Youssipov's  private 
orchestra.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed, 
at  Liadov's  suggestion,  to  be  his  assistant,  and 
the  organist  of  the  Imperial  Theatres.  He  rose 
to  be  second  conductor  in  1867,  and  succeeded 
Liadov  as  chief  capellmeister  in  1 869 ;  a  position 
which  he  still  occupies. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Russian  opera 
was  in  a  neglected  and  languishing  condition, 
and  Napravnik  carried  on  the  work  of  restitution, 
begun  by  his  predecessor  Liadov,  with  tact  and 
zeal     The  existing  repertory  of  the  Maryinsky 
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ThflAtre — ^where  Buaaian  opera  is  UBually  per- 
formed in  Petersburg — has  been  largely  built 
np  on  his  recommendation,  and  although  some 
masterpieoes  of  national  opera  are  unduly 
selected,  it  shows  a  great  improvement  on  the 
past  The  days  when  native  works  were  en- 
tirely disregarded  for  those  of  the  Italian  and 
other  schools  are  now  at  an  end.  Mention  must 
bemadeof  the  admirable  performances  of  Glinka's 
'A  life  for  the  Tsar,'  Tchaikovsky's  *  Eugene 
Oniegin/  *The  Oprichnik/and  ^Dame  de  Pique, ' 
ud  Rimsky-Eorsakov's  *Snow  Maiden'  and 
'Sadko,'  which  have  become  distinguisliing 
features  of  Napravnik's  directorship.  To  his 
remarkable  talent  as  a  conductor  Napravnik 
joins  uncommon  powers  of  organisation.  Al- 
though a  strict  disciplinarian  he  shows  great 
diplomacy  in  the  management  of  his  affairs. 
Not  only  has  he  so  greatly  improved  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Imperial  Opera — ^both  as  regards 
numbers  and  quality — that  it  now  ranks  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  he  has  done  much 
to  Taise  the  social  and  material  position  of  the 
players.  He  is  universally  respected,  and  his 
opinion  carries  weight  in  all  strata  of  the  musi- 
cal world  of  Russia. 

At  the  close  of  thirty-five  years'  service,  in 
1S98,  Napravnik  had  conducted  over  3000 
operas,  including  sixty-two  first  productions, 
of  which  thirty-six  were  Russian,  and  thirty 
revivals,  fifteen  of  these  being  by  native  com- 
posers. Besides  his  onerous  work  at  the  Opera, 
Napravnik  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
concert  conductor.  From  1869  to  1881  he  con- 
ducted regularly  the  Concerts  of  the  Russian 
Musical  Society,  and  occasionally  those  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society. 

In  his  compositions  Napravnik  shows  the 
qualities  and  defects  frequently  characteristic 
of  the  conductor-composer  ;  a  consummate  com- 
mand of  technical  means  and  the  eclecticism 
and  good  taste  bom  of  vast  experience  ;  but  also 
a  certain  loes  of  individuality  and  distinction, 
which  seems  the  unavoidable  result  of  |)erpetu- 
allj  assimilating  other  men's  creations.  His 
operas  have  met  with  marked  success,  and  are 
certainly  not  devoid  of  charm,  although  the 
nature  of  the  music  is  often  reminiscent 

Napravnik's  early  opus  numbers,  up  to  thir- 
teen, represent  his  youthful  works  composed 
before  leaving  Bohemia.  The  following  is  a 
Hit  of  his  known  compositions : — 

Ornuno 
^'1W  NUs-iravfanMilao*,'  opai»  In  fomr  aeto,  op.  10,  flnt  par- 
^maf  tt.  Ptttanlraxf.  1888  (rrrlvwl  In  1888) ;  'Harold/  op«r» 
a  trt  acti,  op.  45.  St.  PManbarg.  1888 ;  '  Doatarovsky.'  op«r»  In  foar 
■^  op^M,  H  FMetsborff.  I8Bfi;  'FtanecMm  d«  RlminJ'  (Utoatto 
bmStaplMn  PhUllpa'a  plaj),  op.  71,  St.  r«t«nbarg,  1908. 

OBCmTBAZ. 

«nr  SjrmpiMote.  op.  17;  'TIm  Detnon.'  op.  18.  1878;  Natiooal 
w«ii^«|n.90and2S:  Syuiphoolopoem,  •TheEMi.'op.  40;  SolU. 
n-  #;  So&mn  Ovwtnxo,  op.  14 ;  Marehca,  opp.  SS  and  K. 

CBAMMwa.  M oaio 
^1kiw8bliigQiKrtcCa,opp.ie.n,<9:  twoPlaaofortoTTioo,opp. 
««4  n;  Hanoforie  QiMxtet.  op.  48 ;  String  Qolntot  (two  Tlolon- 
•ilw.M.  M;  Violin  and  PUnoforto  Sonata,  op.  OS;  twoSvltM  for 
*W«Mllo  and  lianoforta^  opp.  98  and  88. 

VOL.  ni 
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Pianoforte  Oonetrto,  op.  27;  Fantaaia  on  RoMlan  thmooi  for 
pianoforte  and  orehaatta,  op.  88 ;  Fautaaia  for  TioUn  and  ordfaeatoa. 
op.  SO ;  Suite  for  TioUn  and  orelieatra,  op.  60. 

VOCAl. 

Mnaic  to  A.  Tolstoi'a  '  Don  Jnan.'  for  wli,  ehoma.  orebeetta. 
and  dodamation;  ballade,  vith  orebeatral  aooompanimeut,  "The 
Voyovodo,'  op.  28  (baritone), '  Tb«  Coeeaek,'  and  '  Tamara,'  op.  96. 

For  ehoma.— Three  ioalo>voiee  chonuea,  op.  41 ;  five  diomaca  a 
oappella.  op.  60 ;  four  ditto,  op.  56 ;  four  ditto,  op.  68. 

Songa.  op.  21  (4).  op.  86  (4),  op.  81  (4).  op.  80  (4).  op.  44  (4).  op.  68  (4). 
op.  60  (6),  op.  68  (4),  op.  70  (4  duota). 

FlAVOrOKTB 

Mualeal  Pieturei  (6).  op.  48 ;  Baffatellee  (4),  on.  46 ;  two  Valaea.  op. 
48 ;  Douoe  Suite,  op-  67 ;  aix  pleoea.  op.  61 :  tnrea  pieoee  for  Tioun 
and  piano,  op.  04;  three  pieoae  for  vloloneaUo  and  piano,  op.  87;  four 
ditto,  op.  67.  B.  N. 

NARDINI,  PiETRO,  an  eminent  violinist  and 
composer,  was  born  at  Fibiana,  a  village  in 
Tuscany,  in  1 722.  He  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  at  Leghorn,  and  afterwards  studied 
for  several  years  under  Tartini  at  Padua.  We 
know  nothing  further  of  his  early  career.  About 
the  year  1758  he  was  appointed  solo- violinist  at 
the  Ducal  court  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained 
for  fifteen  years.  In  1767  he  returned  to  Italy, 
settled  at  Leghorn,  and  stayed  with  his  old 
master  Tartini  during  his  last  illness.  In  1770 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  director  of  the 
music  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
died  May  7,  1798,  at  Florence. 

Nardini  was  the  most  eminent  of  Tartini's 
disciples.  Leopold  Mozart,  the  best  possible 
judge  in  matters  of  violin-playing,  writes  of  him : 
'  The  beauty,  purity,  and  equality  of  his  tone, 
and  the  tastefulness  of  his  cantabile- playing, 
cannot  be  surpassed  ;  but  he  does  not  execute 
great  difficulties.'  The  well-known  poet-musi- 
cian Schubart  relates  in  his  flowery  style :  '  His 
playing  brings  tears  into  the  eyes  of  stony-hearted 
courtiers — nay,  his  own  tears  run  down  on  his 
violin  ! ' 

That  Nardini  was  not  a  mere  executant,  but  a 
thorough  musician,  is  evident  from  the  character 
of  his  compositions  for  the  violin.  Vivacity, 
grace,  a  sweet  sentimentality,  are  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  style,  which  is  altogether 
more  modem  in  form  and  feeling  than  Tartini's. 
His  Allegros  are  often  lai^ly  developed,  and 
already  display  the  full  sonata-form,  while  his 
slow  movements  are  not  unlike  Yiotti's.  If 
nevertheless  the  greater  part  of  his  works  appear 
to  us  old-fashioned  and  antiquated  compared 
with  those  of  Tartini,  the  reason  is,  that  he  has 
neither  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  grand  pathos, 
nor  the  concentrated  energy  of  his  great  master. 

His  published  compositions  are :  six  Concertos, 
op.  1  (Amsterdam)  ;  six  Sonatas  for  violin  and 
bass,  op.  2  (Berlin,  1765  ;  a  new  edition  pub- 
lished by  Cartier,  Paris) ;  six  Sonatas  for  two 
violins  (also  numbered  op.  2),  London,  Walsh : 
six  Trios  pour  flute  (London)  ;  six  Solos  pour 
violin,  op.  6  (London,  1770) ;  a  solo  for  violin 
with  thorough-bass  (London,  1780);  six  Quartets 
(Florence,  1782) ;  six  Duos  pour  deux  violons 
(Paris). 

Some  of  his  sonatas  have  latterly  been  re- 
edited  by  Alard  in  his  '  Maitres  Classiques ' ;  by 
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F.  David  in  the  '  Hohe  Schule  des  Yiolinspiels/ 
and  by  G.  Jensen  in  'Olaasische  Violinmusik.' 
Leoni  di  Pienza  published  an  Elogio  di  Pietro 
Nardiniy  in  Florence,  1793  ;  see  also  J.  B.  de 
Rangoni's  JEssai  aur  le  goUt  de  Musi^ne,  1790. 
p.  D. ;  additions  by  s.  h-a. 

NARES,  James,  Mu8.Doc.,  born  at  Stan  well, 
Middlesex,  in  1715  (baptized  April  19),  was  a 
chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard 
Gates,  and  Dr.  Croft,  and  afterwards  with  Dr. 
Pepusch.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  deputy 
for  Pigott,  organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  and  in  1734  was  appointed,  on  the 
resignation  of  Salisbury,  organist  of  York 
Minster.  On  Jan.  13,  1756,  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Dr.  Greene  as  organist  and  composer 
to  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  in  the  same  year 
gradnated  as  Mus.D.  at  Cambridge.  In  Oct 
1757  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chapel  Iloyal,  vice  Gates,  his  old  master. 
In  1770  he  gained  a  prize  from  the  Catch  Club 
for  his  glee,  'To  all  Lovers  of  Harmony.'  He 
resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Chapel  boys 
July  1,  1780,  died  Feb.  10,  1788,  and  was 
buried  in  St  Margaret's,  Westminster.  Dr. 
Nares  published  'Eight  Sets  of  Harpsichord 
Lessons,'  1748;  'Five  Harpsichord  Lessons,' 
op.  2, 1758 ;  'Three  Easy  Harpsichord  Lessons' ; 
*  A  Treatise  on  Singing ' ;  *  II  Principio,  or,  A 
regular  Introduction  to  playing  on  the  Harpsi- 
chord or  Organ '  (1759,  the  first  set  of  progressive 
lessons  published  on  a  systematic  plan)  ;  '  The 
Royal  Pastoral,'  a  dramatic  ode,  1767  ;  *  Collec- 
tion of  Catches-,  Canons,  and  Glees,'  e.  1780  ; 
'  Six  Organ  Fugues ' ;  '  Second  Treatise  on 
Singing,  with  a  Set  of  English  Duets ' ;  and 
'Twenty  Anthems,'  1778.  *A  Morning  and 
Evening  Service  and  Six  Anthems '  were  pub- 
liiihed  in  1788,  with  a  portrait  of  him,  setat 
sixty-five,  engraved  by  Ward  after  Engleheart, 
prefixed.  [A  sketch  of  his  life  is  also  contained 
in  the  volume,  by  his  son  Robert]  His  Service 
in  F  and  three  anthems  are  incluaed  in  Arnold's 
'Cathedral  Music,'  an  anthem  in  Page's  '  Har- 
monia  Sacra,'  and  two  anthems  in  Stevens's 
'Sacred  Music'  Two  canons,  two  glees,  two 
rounds,  and  a  catch  by  him  (the  famous  '  Wilt 
thou  lend  me  thy  mare  ? ')  are  contained  in 
Warren's  collections,  and  one  of  his  lessons,  in 
three  movements,  ^om  the  set  of  1758,  was 
reprinted  in  the  Oosford  ffisL  of  Mus,  vol.  iv. 
The  Age  of  Bach  and  Handel. 

[The  epithet  'poor,'  first  applied  to  Nares's 
music  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  has 
been  copied  into  most  of  the  books  of  reference  ; 
examination  of  his  secular  music  shows  how 
ill-founded  is  the  impression,  although  his 
anthems  are  perhaps  not  very  elevated  in 
character.]  w.  H.  H. 

NATHAN,  Isaac,  bom  of  Hebrew  parents 
at  Canterbury  in  1791,  being  intended  for  the 
priesthood,  was  in  1805  sent  to  Cambridge  to 
study  Hebrew,  but  his  natural  bent  being  for 


music  he  was  articled  to  Domenico  Corn,  and 
devoted  his  attention  principally  to  singmg  and 
composition.  He  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
as  Heniy  Bertram,  in  '  Guy  Mannering.'  After 
composing  several  .songs,  he  produced  in  1815- 
1822  'Hebrew  Melodies,'  to  Lord  Byron's 
poetry,  with  much  success.  [Byron  became 
very  intimate  with  Nathan,  who  set  many  of 
his  poems  to  music  See  Diet,  of  Nat.  Bvog."] 
In  1823  he  supplied  part  of  the  music  for  the 
comedy  '  Sweethearts  and  Wives ' — one  song  in 
which,  'Why  are  you  wandering  here,  I  pray?' 
became  very  popular — and  published  MtLswrgia 
Vocalis,  An  Essay  on  the  HisU/ry  and  Theory 
of  Music  and  on  the  qwdUies^  capabilities,  and 
management  of  the  Sumxm  Voice.  In  1824  he 
brought  out  '  The  Alcaid,'  comic  opera,  and  in 
1827  'The  Illustrious  Stranger,'  operatic  farce. 
In  1836  he  published  The  Life  of  Madame 
McUibran  de  BirioL  In  1841  he  emigrated  to 
Sydney,  where  he  produced  '  Merry  Freaks  in 
Troublous  Time,'  1851,  and  ran  a  periodical, 
The  Southern  Euphrosyne  and  Australian  Mis- 
cellany, from  1 846.  He  was  accidentally  killed 
by  being  run  over  by  a  tramway  car,  Jan.  15, 
1864.  He  was  much  esteemed  as  a  singing- 
master,  w.  H.  H.  ;  additions  from  Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.f  Brit.  Mus.  Biog.,  etc. 

NATIONAL  CONCERTS.  A  series  of  con- 
certs given  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in  October, 
November,  and  December  1850,  with  Balfe  and 
Charles  d'Albert  as  conductors.  The  prospec- 
tuses contained  a  rarely -equaUed  list  of  per- 
formers, and  promises  of  new  works,  most  of 
them  by  English  composers  (probably  the  only 
origin  of  the  name  of  the  concerts),  none  of  which, 
however,  saw  the  light ;  while  the  performances 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  the  ordinary  in- 
gredients of  '  monster '  concerts,  with  a  very 
meagre  number  of  features  interesting  enough 
to  be  recorded.  During  the  season,  however, 
the  following  works  came  to  a  hearing :  Spohr's 
symphony,  '  The  Seasons' ;  Mendelssohn's  'Fin- 
gal's  Cave '  and  *  Melusina '  overtures,  the  latter 
so  badly  played  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned  as 
impracticable  ;  besides  one  or  two  symphonies, 
and  a  movement  or  two  from  a  concerto  by 
Beethoven.  The  following  artists  actually 
appeared :  HalU,  Molique,  Sainton,  Piatti, 
Arabella  Goddard  (her  first  appearance),  Stock- 
hausen,  and  Sims  Reeves.  The  concerts  were 
in  the  hands  of  Cramer,  Beale  k  Ca,  and 
proved  an  unequivocal  failure,  chiefly  because 
of  the  enormous  expectations  that  were  excited 
but  not  fulfilled.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
March  1852  to  start  another  series  with  the 
same  title,  in  Exeter  Hall,  but  the  scheme  fell 
to  the  ground  after  a  few  concerts. 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR 
MUSIC,  THE.  This  institution,  which  had 
been  projected  and  discussed  since  1854,  and  the 
idea  of  which  had  emanated  from  the  Prince 
Consort,  was  not  founded  until  1873,  when  a 
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Bwetmg  was  held  at  Clarence  House,  the  Duke  of 
Edinboigh  in  the  chair,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
tliit  *  it  is  desirable  to  erect  a  building  at  a  cost 
not  ezeeeding  £20,000  for  the  purposes  of  a 
lYuning  School  for  Music  at  Kensington,  in  oon- 
Beetion  with  the  Society  of  Arts.'  A  site  on  the 
immediate  west  side  of  the  Albert  Hall  was 
gnnted  by  the  Commissioners  of  1851,  the  con- 
itraction  of  the  building,  on  the  design  of 
C^itain  F.  Cole,  R.E.,  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Charles  J.  Freake,  at  his  own 
east ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  Dec.  18, 1873, 
and  the  School  was  opened  at  Easter  1876  with 
82  fne  schokiBhips,  of  which  4  were  founded  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  2  by  members  of  the  Society, 
5  by  Mr.  Freake,  10  by  the  Corporation  of 
Londoo,  14  by  City  GuUds,  33  by  provincial 
towns,  and  the  remainder  by  private  donors. 
The  scholarships  were  of  the  value  of  £40  a  year 
eKh,  and  were  founded  for  five  years,  by  sub- 
icription  renewable  at  the  end  of  that  term  ; 
they  carried  free  instruction  for  the  same  period, 
indweieobtainable  'by  competitive  examination 
alone.'  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  chairman 
of  the  Council,  Sullivan  was  appointed  Principal, 
with  a  staff  of  Teachers  ;  in  1881  he  was  sue- 
eeeded  by  Stainer  as  Principal,  and  the  School 
contuuied  to  flourish  till  Easter  1882,  when  it 
came  to  an  end  owing  to  the  determination  arrived 
it  to  establish  the  Boyal  College  of  Music  on  a 
wider  and  more  permanent  basis.  The  College, 
on  its  formation,  took  over  the  building,  furni- 
ture, and  fittings,  organ  and  music,  and  a  balance 
at  the  banker's  of  £1100.  The  instruction  in 
theTiainingSchool  was  systematic  and  thorough, 
lod  in  proof  of  its  efficiency  during  the  short 
psriod  of  its  eiistenoe  it  is  sufficient  to  name 
Sogene  D' Albert,  Frederick  Cliffe,  Annie  Mar- 
riott, and  Frederick  King,  as  having  received 
I  their  education  there.  [See  BoTAL  Colleob 
OF  Music]  m. 

NATURAL.  A  word  formerly  applied  to 
the  scale  of  C  m^'or,  which  was  called  'the 
utoral  scale '  because  it  has  no  accidentals.  It 
thus  became  used  for  the  sign  (t;)  which  cancels 
>  preceding  sharp  or  flat,  whether  used  as  a 
chromatic  accidental  or  occurring  in  the  signa- 
ture. In  other  words,  when  the  use  of  a  sharp 
ff  flat  has  indicated  that  the  note  a  semitone 
ihove  or  below  that  in  the  diatonic  series  of  0 
oujor  is  to  be  taken,  the  introduction  of  a 
Hatoral  indicates  that  the  unaltered  note  is  to 
^  resomed ;  and  hence  a  naturalised  note  is 
slways  a  white  key  on  the  pianoforte  or  organ, 
QBleiB  it  be  combined  with  a  sharp  or  flat,  as 
KS  or  !]^,  to  cancel  a  chromatic  double-sharp  or 
^hle-ilat,  and  indicate  the  corresponding  note 
of  the  diatonic  series  indicated  by  the  existing 
ngnature. 

Kstnnls  do  not  occur  in  the  signatures  of 
^^  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  cancel  all 
*  put  of  a  previous  signature,  at  a  change  of 
ttj  in  the  coarse  of  a  piece  of  music  ;  as  at  the 


change  from  C  minor  to  C  mi^or  in  the  Marda 
Fubebre  of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  or  the  change 
from  Eb  minor  to  Eb  major  at  the  end  of  the 
Introduction  of  Spolur's  Overture  to  '  Jessonda.' 
Where  a  complete  change  is  made  from  a  sharp 
key  to  a  flat  key,  or  vice  versdf  the  naturals  are 
often  indicated,  but  with  very  little  reason,  as 
the  mere  statement  of  the  new  signature  must 
cancel  the  former  one.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

NAU,  Maria  Dolores  Benedicta  Josefina, 
was  bom  of  Spanish  parents  at  New  York, 
March  18,  181 8.  Having  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Paris,  July  28,  1832,  she  became  a  pupil 
of  Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau,  and  soon  developed  a 
clear  and  flexible  voice.  This,  with  a  large  share 
of  intelligence,  musical  feeling,  and  application, 
enabled  her  to  take  the  first  prize  at  the  concours 
of  1884. 

On  March  1,  1836,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Mile.  Nau  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Op^ra,  as  the  Page  in  the  *  Huguenots,'  and 
achieved  a  success,  in  spite  of  her  inexperience. 
She  remained  six  years  at  that  establlBhment, 
but  playing  only  secondary  parts,  which  did 
not  allow  her  real  worth  to  appear  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  her  engagement  was  not 
renewed.  Mile.  Nau  determined,  therefore,  to 
travel  in  the  provinces  and  abroad,  where  she 
soon  was  appreciated  much  more  highly ;  in 
Brussels,  particularly,  her  excellent  vocalisation 
and  phrasing  produced  a  marked  impression. 
In  October  and  November  1844,  she  sang  in 
London.  Her  foreign  successes  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  Opera-managers  at  Paris,  where  she  was 
re-engaged  at  thrice  her  former  salary.  She 
reappeared  there  in  December,  receiving  a 
warm  welcome  ;  and  continued  to  sing  on  that 
stage  till  the  end  of  1848,  with  unabated  ^dat. 
Her  farewell  was  on  Oct.  11  of  that  year,  in 
'  Lucia ' ;  after  which  she  went  to  London,  and 
thence  to  the  United  States,  where  she  had  a 
triumphal  progress.  Returning  to  London,  she 
sang  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  for  nearly  eighteen 
months,  with  great  success  ;  and  thence  betook 
herself  once  more  to  the  Op^ra  at  Paris,  where 
she  remained  during  1851,  1852,  and  1853. 
MUe.  Nau  re-visited  her  native  cotmtry  in 
1854,  and  received  extravagant  adoration.  She 
returned  to  Paris  again  in  1856,  when  she  finally 
quitted  the  stage.  j.  m. 

NAUDIN,  Emilio,  bom  at  Parma,  Oct.  23, 
1823,  was  taught  singing  by  Giacomo  Panizza 
of  Milan,  made  his  d^but  at  Cremona  about 
1845  in  Pacini's  *  Saffo,'  and  afterwards  sang  at 
the  principal  theatres  of  Italy,  at  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
in  England,  June  2,  1858,  at  Drury  Lane,  as 
the  Duke  in  'Rigoletto,'  and  remained  for  the 
season,  playing  Edgaido,  Ernesto,  and  Arturo, 
and  singing  in  concerts.  After  singing  at 
Madrid,  and  Turin,  he  reappeared  in  En^and 
on  May  80,  1862,  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  farewell 
concert  at  Her  Mi^esty's,  and  on  the  31st  acted 
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Manrico  at  the  same  theatre.  In  Noyember  of 
that  year  he  appeared  as  Ferrando  at  the  Parisian 
revival  of  'Cos!  fan  tutte/  and  in  Flotow's 
*StradeIla.'  On  April  7,  1863,  he  appeared 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Masaniello,  and  remained 
there  every  season  up  to  1872  inclusive,  except 
1865,  when  he  was  engaged  to  create  Vasco  di 
Gama,  on  the  production  of  *  L'Africalne,'  April 
28  ;  he  had  been  mentioned  in  Meyerbeer's  will 
as  the  most  suitable  singer  for  the  part.  During 
all  these  seasons  he  undertook  several  characters 
in  addition  to  the  above,  viz.  Don  Ottavio, 
Raoul,  Vasco,  Danilowitz,  Fra  Diavolo,  Carlo, 
etc.,  as  well  as  Don  Carlos,  on  the  production 
of  Verdi's  opera  of  that  name  in  England,  June 
4,  1867  ;  and  was  always  acceptable  on  account 
of  his  careful  singing  and  acting.  In  1873  he 
sang  in  concerts  only.  In  1874  he  sang  at 
Drury  Liane  for  the  season,  adding  Henrique 
('Diamans  de  la  Couronne')  to  his  already 
extensive  list,  and  in  1875  returned  to  Covent 
Garden.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he 
played  Lohengrin  for  the  first  time  in  the 
English  provinces.  Since  then  he  has  not 
appeared  in  England.  In  Moscow  he  played 
Tannhauser  in  1877.  In  1879  he  sang  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  added  the  part  of  Eleazar  (in 
*La  Juive')  to  his  repertory.  He  was  struck 
down  with  paralysis,  and  died  at  Boulogne  in 
May  1890.  A.  c. 

NAUMANN,  JoHANK  Gottlibb  (or  Gio- 
vanni Amadeo),  well-known  composer  in  his 
day,  bom  April  17,  1741,  at  Blasewitz  near 
Dresden.  Though  the  child  of  a  peasant  he 
was  educated  at  the  Kreuzschule  in  Dresden, 
and  intended  for  a  schoolmaster.  He  studied 
music  by  himself,  untU  a  Swedish  musician 
resident  in  Dresden  named  Weestroem,  happen- 
ing to  visit  his  home,  was  struck  by  seeing 
Bach's  (probably  Emanuel's)  sonatas  on  the 
harpsichord,  and  determined  to  take  him  on  a 
professional  tour.  Starting  in  May  1757,  they 
first  went  to  Hamburg,  where  they  were  de- 
tained ten  months  by  Weestroem's  ill  health, 
and  then  to  Padua,  where  Weestroem  took 
lessons  from  Tartini,  in  which  he  did  not  allow 
Naumann  to  share.  His  treatment  was  altogether 
so  bad  that  the  young  man  left  him,  but  was 
able  to  proceed  with  his  training,  as  Tartini 
taught  him  for  nothing,  and  an  English  musician 
named  Hunt  gave  him  pecuniary  assistance. 
During  his  stay  of  three  years  in  Padua  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Hasse.  He  next  went  to 
Naples  in  1761  with  a  pupil  named  Pitscher,  to 
study  dramatic  music  for  six  months  ;  and  then, 
armed  with  a  recommendation  from  Tartini, 
visited  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  and  received 
from  him  some  instruction  in  counterpoint 
During  a  lengthened  stay  at  Venice  he  produced 
his  first  opera  at  San  Samuele.  In  1763  he 
returned  home,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
Electress  was  appointed  court  composer  of  sacred 
music.     In   1765-68   he  was  again  in   Italy, 


composing  <  Achille  in  Sciro'  (1767)  for  Palermo, 
and  *Alessandro  nolle  Indie'  for  Venice.  In 
1769  he  produced  *Lia  Clemenza  di  Tito' 
(Metastasio's  text)  in  Dresden,  and  in  1772 

*  Solimanno '  and  *  Nozze  disturbate '  in  Venice, 
'Armida'  in  Padua  (1773),  and  'Ipermestra' 
in  Venice  (1774).  On  his  return  to  Dresden  in 
1774  he  declined  a  flattering  invitation  from 
Frederick  the  Great  to  Berlin,  and  in  1776  was 
rewarded  by  the  Elector  with  the  title  of 
Capellmeister,  and  a  salary  of  1200  thalers. 
During  a  temporary  residence  in  Stockholm 

!l776-78)  he  produced  in  Swedish  *Amphion* 
1776)  and  'Cora,'  his  best  and  most  popular 
work,  published  for  PF.  in  1780.  [He  was 
again  in  Sweden  in  1782-84,  producing  *  Gustav 
Vasa '  in  1783.]  In  1786  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Obercapellmeister,  with  a  salary  of 
2000  thalers,  for  his  refusal  of  a  brilliant  posi- 
tion at  Copenhagen.     In   1798   he  produced 

*  Protesilao,'  an  opera,  at  Berlin,  and  an  ora- 
torio '  Davidde  in  Terebinto '  at  Potsdam,  for 
which  he  received  a  gold  snuff-box  with  400 
Friedrichs  d'or  from  the  King  Frederick  William 
II.,  who  also  induced  Hummel  to  take  lessona 
from  him.  His  last  opera,  <Aoi  e  Galatea,' 
was  produced,  April  25,  1801,  at  Dresden, 
where  he  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  23rd  of  the 
following  October.  For  further  particulars  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Meissner's  Bruehstiicke  tw 
BiographU  Nauffumn's  (Prague,  1803-4). 

Naumann  wasalsoaprolificcomposerof  ohuroh 
music ;  thirteen  oratorios,  and  twenty-onemaaees 
with  Te  Deums,  and  smaller  church  pieces,  being 
preserved  in  Dresden.  [See  the  Quellen-LexOam 
for  list.]  The  court  chapel  still  performs  some 
of  his  compositions,  but  the  single  work  of  his 
now  known  beyond  Dresden  is  his  setting  of 
Klopstock's  '  Vater  unser,*  an  effective  composi- 
tion for  its  day.  Though  a  good  musician,  cap- 
able of  turning  his  talents  to  aocount,  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  genius.  Entirely  uninfluenced 
by  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  he  trudged 
on  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  the  footsteps  of  Basse 
and  Graun.  [He  is  reported  to  have  composed 
the  beautiful  *  Dresden  Amen,'  immortalised  in 
Wagner's  *  Parsifal.'] 

The  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
contains  a  Mass  of  his  (in  G)  published  in  London, 
with  an  accompaniment  arranged  by  Edmund 
Harris ;  and '  The  Pilgrims  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,' 
an  oratorio,  edited  with  a  biography  by  Mainzer. 
By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Admiral 
Grotschilling  he  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Karl  Friederich,  became  a  well-known 
mineralogist,  whose  son  Ernrt,  bom  August  15, 
1832,  studied  the  organ  with  Johann  Schneider, 
and  composition  with  Hanptmann,  and  was 
from  1860  organist  and  musikdirector  at  Jena, 
and  from  1877  professor.  He  published  an  ex- 
cellent treatise,  Ueber  die  verschiedenen  Bestim- 
mungen  der  TonverhaUniaae  (Leipzig,  1868),  as 
well  as  some  music,  among  which  may  be  named 
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tio  string  qnintete,  and  a  serenade  for  strings 
lad  wind. 

The  elder  Naumann's  second  son,  Moritz 
EaNST  Adolf,  a  well-known  physician  and  pro- 
fessor in  Bonn,  was  father  of  Dr.  Emil,  pupil 
of  Mendelssohn  and  Hauptmann,  and  a  composer 
of  merit,  bom  Sept  8,  1827,  in  Berlin.  [An 
ontorio,  *  Christus  der  Friedensbote,'  was  given 
in  Dresden  in  1848,  and  an  opera,  *  Judith,' 
WIS  given  in  the  same  place  in  1858.  In  1856 
his  fint  effort  in  musical  literature,  Die  Ein/Uh- 
rung  des  PscUmengesangs  in  die  Kirehe,  procured 
him  the  post  of  court-director  of  sacred  music. 
Another  opera,  'Loreley,'  was  performed  after 
his  death,  in  1 889.  Ue  lived  chiefly  in  Dresden, 
snd  published  many  books,  the  most  notable 
being  Die  modeme  musikalieche  Zopf  (1880), 
1  psmphlet  of  conservative  tendency,  and  an  ex- 
hsuBtive  Hiatory  of  Music  (1880-85),  translated 
into  English  by  F.  Praeger,  and  furnished  with 
feiy  necessary  additional  chapters  on  English 
music  by  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley.  This  appeared 
in  1886.  He  succeeded  W.  Rust  as  organist  of 
8.  Thomas's,  Leipzig  (March  1880),  on  the  pro- 
metion  of  the  latter  to  be  Cantor.  [Emil  Nau- 
msnn  died  at  Dresden,  June  28,  1888.] 

The  third  brother,  Constantin  August,  was 
s  mathematician  and  astronomer.  F.  o. 

NAVA,  Gabtano,  a  distinguished  Italian 
tescherof  singing,  and  writer  of  vocal  exercises, 
bom  at  Milan,  May  16,  1802.  His  father, 
Antonio,  taught  and  composed  for  the  French 
goitar,  then  a  favourite  instrument,  but  the  son 
nosived  a  college  education  previous  to  entering 
the  Milan  Conservatoire  under  Federici.  Here 
in  1837  Nava  was  appointed  professor,  retaining 
his  connection  with  the  institution — where  he 
giTe  instmction  both  in  harmony  and  in  singing 
—for  thirty-eight  years,  that  is,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  March  31,  1875.  His  skill  as  a 
▼oesl  teacher,  enhanced  by  his  cultivated  intel- 
ligmce  and  ancommon  earnestness  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  brought  him  a  largec^i07i^«of  private 
pQpils.  Distingnished  among  these  stands  our 
own  countryman,  Charles  Santley.  None  of 
Havs's  scholars  have  achieved  a  more  brilliant 
reputation  than  that  eminent  baritone  ;  nor  could 
abetter  exemplification  be  desired  of  the  master's 
method  of  careful  vocal  development,  as  opposed 
to  the  forcing  system.  Nava's  works,  published 
at  Milan,  by  the  firms  Ricordi,  Lucca,  and  Conti, 
comprise  numercusbooksof  so{^<s^i^'  and  vocalizzi, 
■ereral  masses  and  separate  pieces  of  vocal  church 
mnsic,  and  a  Methodof  Singingthathasappeared 
slso  in  London  and  at  Leipzig.  B.  T. 

NAYARBAISE,  LA.  *  Lyric  Episode'  in  two 
sets,  text  by  J.  Clarotie  and  H.  Cain,  music  by 
Julss  Massenet,  produced  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  Jnne  20,  1894.  Subsequently  at  the 
Opera-Comique  in  Paris  and  elsewhero. 

KAVOIGILLE,  whose  real  name  was  Guil- 
UiTMB  JuLiEK,  was  bom  at  Givet  about  1745 ; 
esme  to  Paris,  was  adopted  by  an  Italian,  and 


patronised  by  Monsigny,  entered  the  band  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  opened  a  free  violin  school, 
in  which  Boucher,  the  well-known  virtuoso,  was 
educated.  He  composed  duets  and  trios  for 
strings,  and  two  theatrical  pieces,  the  musks  of 
which  largely  consisted  of  well-known  airs. 
Navoigille  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  1811.  He  was 
a  good  leader,  but  his  name  would  have  been 
forgotten  but  for  the  mistake  committed  by 
F^tis  in  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of 
the  *  Marseillaise.'  o.  c. 

NAVRATIL,  Carl,  bom  at  Prague,  April 
24,  1867,  was  taught  theory  by  Guide  Adler 
and  the  violin  by  Ondricek,  and  is  the  com- 
poser of  many  ambitious  works  of  considerable 
interest  and  value.  The  operas,  '  Hermann  ' 
and  'Salammbd,'  ropreeent  his  work  for  the 
stage  ;  besides  a  symphony  in  G  minor,  to  be 
raided  as  absolute  music,  therc  are  no  fewer 
than  five  symphonic  poems,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  'programme -music'  These  deal  re- 
spectively with  'John  Hub,'  'Ziska,'  'Zalov,' 
'Neklan,'  and  *Der  weisse  Berg.'  Concertos 
for  violin  and  pianoforte  with  orchestra,  two 
trios  for  piano  and  strings,  two  quintets  for 
piano  and  strings,  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
one  for  viola  and  piano,  a  string  quartet  in  D 
minor,  two  Psalms  for  eight -part  chorus,  a 
Mass  in  D,  much  pianoforte  music  and  many 
songs,  show  great  industry,  and  some  of  the 
music  is  strongly  original.  Navratil  has  written 
a  life  of  Smetana,  and  is  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Dutch  Maatsohappij  tot  Bevordering 
van  Toonkunst.  m. 

NAYLOR,  John,  an  excellent  cathedral 
organist,  was  bom  at  Stanningley,  near  Leeds, 
on  June  8,  1838.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  chorister 
at  the  Leeds  parish  church,  and  also  received 
instruction  on  the  pianoforte  from  the  well- 
known  musician  and  organist  R.  S.  Burton. 
With  this  exception  he  was  a  self-taught  man. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  parish  church,  Scarborough,  where  he  soon 
began,  in  spite  of  his  youth,  to  promote  a  taste 
for  good  music  in  the  town.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  in  1863  as  Mus.B.,  and  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.D.  in  1872.  In  1873  he  became 
organist  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Scarborough, 
where  in  collaboration  with  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
R.  Brown -Berth wick,  he  raised  the  musical 
services  to  a  pitch  of  great  excellence.  He  was 
here  able  to  make  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms  which  were  not 
without  their  influenoe  in  bringing  about  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Westcott's  Paragraph  Psalter. 
Dr.  Naylor  became  organist  and  choirmaster  of 
York  Minster  in  1888.  He  was  conductor  of 
the  York  Musical  Society  for  many  years  before 
his  retirement  in  1896.  He  was  a  musician  of 
catholic  tastes,  and  a  composer  of  no  mean  merit. 
His  works  include,  besides  various  anthems  and 
services,  the  following  cantatas  written  with 
organ  accompaniment,  and  performed  with  great 
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suocess  bj  a  large  body  of  Toioes  in  York  Minster ; 
*  Jeremiah,'  1884  ;  *  The  Brazen  Serpent,'  1887  ; 
'  Meribah, '  1 890 ;  *  Manna, '1893.  He  resigned 
his  appointment  at  York  in  1897,  and  went  on 
a  Toyage  to  Australia,  dying  at  sea,  May  15, 
1897.  T.  p.  p. 

NEALE,  John  and  William  (father  and 
son),  a  firm  of  Dublin  music-sellers  and  pub- 
lishers established  before  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  in  Christ  Church  Yard.  It  is  very 
difiicult  to  trace  their  history,  though  they 
played  an  important  part  in  matters  musical  in 
the  Dublin  of  their  day,  while  few  of  their 
publications  are  left  to  afford  clues.  The  elder, 
John  Neale  or  *  O'Neil,'  was  in  1723  connected 
with  a  musical  club  held  at  a  tayem  in  Christ 
Church  Yard,  which  club  afterwards  developed 
into  a  very  important  musical  association.  He 
and  his  son  were  managers  of  most  of  the  enter- 
tainments in  Dublin,  and  built  *The  Musick 
Hall '  in  Fishamble  Street,  opened  in  Oct.  1741, 
and  wherein  Handel  in  Deoismber  of  the  same 

i'ear  conducted   its   first   public  performance. 
John  Neale  died  before  1788.      w.  h.  o.  f.] 

William  Neale  died  at  an  advanced  age  about 
1769,  his  son  John,  who  was  a  surgeon,  becom- 
ing the  best  amateur  violinist  in  Dublin.  The 
above  particulars  are  mainly  gathered  from 
Gilbert's  History  of  Dublin,  1854.  In  turning 
to  other  references,  in  Bunting,  1840,  p.  4,  and 
in  Petrie,  1855,  pp.  39,  150-57,  some  confu- 
sion is  apparent  They  speak  of  certain  publi- 
cations issued  about  1720,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  these  satisfactorily. 

John  and  William  Neale  published  a  couple 
of  thin  folio  works,  being  the  songs  and  airs  in 
'  The  Beggar's  Opera,'  and  in  its  second  part. 
On  these  are  advertised  other  of  their  publica- 
tions, including  three  books  of  '  English  Airs ' ; 
one  each  of  'Scotch  Tunes,*  ' Irish  Tunes,'  and 
'Country  Dances' ;  while  'The  Songs  and  Airs  in 
"Merlin"'  fixes  the  date  of  issue  as  after  1734 
or  1736.  The  Neales  were  probably  the  first 
Irish  music -publishers  of  any  note,  though 
perhaps  exception  might  be  made  for  Robert 
Thornton,  who  engraved  music  in  Dublin  at 
the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  and  for  Samuel 
Powell,  a  printer  and  bookseller,  who  issued 
psalmodies  and  similar  works  having  musical 
notes,  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. F.  K. 

NEATE,  Charles,  bom  in  London,  March 
28,  1784,  received  his  early  musical  education 
from  William  Sharp,  and  afterwards  from  John 
Field,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  close  inti- 
macy. Besides  the  pianoforte  he  performed  on 
the  violoncello,  he  and  Field  both  being  in- 
structed on  that  instrument  by  Sharp.  He  first 
appeared  in  public  as  a  pianist  at  Covent  Garden 
at  the  Lent  'oratorios,'  in  1800,  and  soon  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  an  excellent  performer  of 
the  school  of  Clementi  and  Field.  He  studied 
oompoeition  under  Woelfl,  and  in  1808  published 


his  first  work,  a  sonata  in  C  minor.  In  1818 
he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  a  director,  often  a  performer,  and  occasion- 
ally conductor,  at  its  concerts.  His  admiration 
of  Beethoven  induced  him  in  1815  to  visit 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  for  eight  months, 
eigoying  the  friendship  and  profiting  by  the 
advice  of  the  great  composer.  He  then  went  to 
Munich,  where  he  stayed  five  months,  studying 
counterpoint  under  Winter.  After  an  absence 
of  two  years  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
long  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  performers  upon, 
and  teachers  of  the  pianoforte.  He  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  England  Beethoven's  Con- 
certo in  Eb,  Weber 'sConcertstiick,  and  Hummel's 
Concerto  in  E  and  Septuor  in  D  minor.  He  did 
not  publish  a  second  work  until  1822,  when  he 
produced  his  sonata  in  D  minor,  and  subsequently 
several  other  works,  including  a  fantasia  for 
piano  and  violoncello,  op.  9 ;  a  quintet  for  piano, 
wind  and  double  bass  ;  and  two  trios  for  piano 
and  strings ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  soond 
technical  knowledge,  he  was  not  suoceasful  as  a 
composer,  as  he  lacked  fancy  and  originalitj. 
He  died  at  Brighton,  March  30,  1877,  having 
many  years  before  retired  from  the  exercise  of 
his  profession.  See  Ctmcordia,  Oct  16,  1875, 
and  Afu8.  Tiines,  1901,  pp.  15,  16.       w.  H.  H. 

NEDBAL,  OsKAR.  See  Bohbhian  Quae- 
TBT,  voL  L  p.  850,  and  add  to  the  notice  there 
given  that  he  left  the  Bohemian  Quartet  in 
the  spring  of  1906,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
up  his  place  as  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Prague.  His  place  in  the  quartet 
has  been  filled  by  a  viola  player  named  Herold. 

NEEDLEB,  Henrt,  bom  in  London  in  1685, 
was  an  amateur  violinist,  who  was  instructed  on 
the  instrument  first  by  his  father  and  afterwards 
by  the  younger  Banister,  and  became  a  pro- 
ficient performer.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
taught  harmony  by  Purcell,  which  must  prob- 
ably be  taken  to  mean  Daniel  Purcell.  About 
1710  he  was  appointed  Aocountant-General  of 
the  Excise,  and  in  the  same  year  assisted  in 
establishing  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Mudo, 
where  he  long  filled  the  post  of  principal  violin. 
He  was  the  first  to  lead  the  concertos  of  Corelli 
in  England.  Hedied  August  1,  1760.  Twenty- 
eight  volumes  of  music,  almost  entirely  tran- 
scribed by  him  from  the  libraries  at  Oxford, 
were  presented  by  his  widow  to  James  Mathias, 
who,  in  1782,  bequeathed  them  to  the  British 
Museum,  where  they  form  Add.  MSS.  5085  to 
5062.  w.  H.  H. 

NEEFE,  Christian  Gottlob,  a  musician  of 
some  distinction  in  his  day,  whose  claim  to 
remembrance  is  his  having  been  Beethoven's 
instructor.  He  was  bom  at  Chemnitz,  Feb.  5, 
1748,  the  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  and,  possessing  s 
lovely  voice,  sang  in  the  church  choir  and  learnt 
music  in  the  schooL  His  parents  contrived  to 
place  him  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  to  study 
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kw,  bat  the  love  of  mosio  was  too  strong,  all 
ha  spare  time  was  spent  over  the  treatises  of 
Msipurg  and  Emanuel  Bach  ;  and  the  acquaint- 
ame  of  J.  A.  Hiller,  then  cantor  of  Leipzig,  and 
a  leading  musician  of  Germany,  was  a  great 
incentive.  He  broke  with  law  and  began  his 
musical  career  by  writing  operettas  for  the 
theatre.  In  1777  he  took  Hiller's  place  as 
conductor  of  a  travelling  orchestra  known  as 
the  Seyler  Society,  which  made  him  known  in 
the  Rhine  district.  At  Frankfort  he  found  a 
vifiB,  in  1779  settled  at  Bonn  as  conductor  of 
another  association  called  the  '  Grossmann-Hell- 
BiQth  Society,'  and  on  Feb.  15,  1781,  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector,  Max  Friedrich,  as 
aspirant  to  the  post  of  court-oiganist,  vies  Yan 
den  Eeden.  With  the  organ  Neefe  took  over 
Tan  den  Eeden's  pupil,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven, 
then  just  entered  on  his  eleventh  year.  Van 
den  Eeden  died  June  29, 1782,  and  on  April  26, 
1783,  Keefe  was  promoted  to  the  direction  of 
both  sacred  and  secular  music  at  the  court.  A 
year  after  this,  April  16,  1784,  the  Elector  died, 
the  theatrical  music  was  put  down,  and  a  series 
of  economies  begun  by  the  new  Elector  Max 
Franz,  which  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  Neefe's 
pay  from  400  to  200  florins.  In  1 788  anew  court 
theatre  was  organised,  with  Reicha  as  director, 
md  Neefe  as  accompanist  and  stage  manager. 
Then  came  the  war,  and  in  1794  the  theatre 
vas  shut  up,  the  company  disbanded,  and  Neefe 
lost  his  place.  He  led  a  poor  existence  as 
mnnicipal  ofldcial  under  the  French,  his  family 
were  dispersed,  and  at  last  we  hear  of  him  as  con- 
ductor at  the  theatre  at  Dessau.  Here  his  wife 
fell  seriously  ill,  and  ultimately  he  himself  sank 
under  his  troubles,  and  died  Jan.  26,  1798. 
Neefe  was  an  industrious  musician  ;  the  names 
of  eight  pieces  are  preserved  which  he  wrote  for 
the  theatres  of  Leipzig  and  Bonn  between  1772 
and  1782.  He  wrote  also  for  the  church,  and 
a  mass  of  chamber  music,  besides  arranging  and 
adapting  many  operas.  [See  the  QuelUn-Lexi- 
ton.]  He  also  published  articles  on  musical 
objects  in  the  periodicals  of  the  time,  and  left 
sn  autobiography  which  was  communicated  by 
his  wife  to  the  Allg,  muaikcUiaehe  Zeitung  of 
1799  (p.  241).  (See  Th&jeT'a  BeethoveUy  L  81- 
85,  117,  etc.)  o. 

NEGRO  MUSIC  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  The  nearest  approach  to  *  folk-music  * 
in  the  United  States  is  that  played  or  sung  by 
the  negroes  in  the  Southern  States.  Before  the 
Ciril  War  (1861-65)  brought  freedom  to  the 
Blftvee,  the  ability  to  read  was  very  rare  among 
those  held  in  bondage.  Indeed,  in  many  of  the 
States  which  authorised  slavery,  education  of  the 
dare  was  a  misdemeanour.  The  tunes  to  which 
they  danced  or  to  which  they  sang  their  songs 
«nd  hymns  were,  therefore,  traditional.  The 
^ingin  of  some  of  the  tunes  is  held  to  be  African 
Ott  these  grounds : — they  can  be  reduced  to  a 
pentatonic  scale,  which  is  the  scale  of  musical 


instruments  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  Abyssinia, 
Nubia,  and  other  countries  in  Africa  ;  they  have 
the  same  '  catch '  that  appears  in  songs  stUl  sung 
in  Africa,  accoiding  to  the  observations  of  seversd 
travellers.  Both  'catch'  and  scale  are  also 
common  in  the  traditional  music  of  the  Scotch, 
Irish,  Welsh,  and  Magyars.  There  are,  however, 
many  tunes  in  common  use  among  the  American 
negroes  which  have  neither  peculiarity.  The 
negroes  have  the  imitative  faculties  very  highly 
developed,  and  most  of  theiir  tunes  which  do  not 
resemble  those  of  the  old  races  were  probably 
caught  from  Methodist  preachers,  whose  system 
of  conducting  '  revivals,'  with  its  appeals  to  the 
imagination  of  the  hearer,  was  such  as  readily 
to  capture  these  impressionable  people.  Many 
of  the  negro  hymns  have  lines  and  phrases  that 
show  a  Wesleyan  origin.  Traces  of  Catholic 
teachings  are  visible  also,  but  these  are  infre- 
quent. Resemblances  between  various  sections 
as  to  the  tunes  and  the  words  used  are  noted  by 
close  observers,  the  differences  being  such  as 
would  naturally  be  produced  in  the  flight  of 
time  or  by  lapse  of  memory,  as  they  were  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  or  carried  across  the 
country.  The  tunes  are  sometimes  minor  (gener- 
ally without  a  sharp  seventli)  and  sometimes 
major  ;  occasionally  a  mixed  mode  is  employed, 
beginning  in  a  msgor  key,  and  ending  in  either  the 
relative  or  tonic  minor  ;  or  the  contrary  course 
may  be  followed.  And  there  are  tunes  which  end 
on  the  subdominant  or  anywhere  but  on  the 
tonic  or  the  dominant.  The  negroes  are  very 
sensitive  to  rhythm.  As  one  dances  a  jig,  his 
companions  gather  about  him  and  furnish  a 
percussive  accompaniment  with  bones  (played 
after  the  manner  of  castanets)  or  roughly  made 
tambourines,  or,  wanting  instruments,  by  alter- 
nately slapping  their  hands  together  and  on 
their  knees,  keeping  excellent  time.  They  have 
songs  for  all  occasions  where  they  move  in 
concert,  such  as  loading  or  unloading  ships,  or 
working  at  the  pumps  of  a  fire  engine.  Their 
rhythmic  sympathies  are  most  strongly  active 
on  these  occasions.  Often  one  of  a  gang  acts 
as  a  precentor,  giving  a  line  or  two  by  himself, 
and  the  chorus  coming  in  with  the  refrain. 
This  leader,  when  his  supply  of  lines  gives  out 
or  his  memory  fails,  resorts  to  improvisation. 
A  similar  practice  obtains  with  them  at  their 
religious  and  social  gatherings.  Sometimes  the 
improvised  lines  will  be  given  in  turn  by  different 
ones  in  the  company  who  have  the  faculty  of 
inventing  them.  The  women's  voices  have  a 
peculiarly  pathetic  timbre  within  their  natural 
range,  which  is  narrow,  rarely  reaching  farther 
than  from  a  to  cT.  When  forced  they  are  harsh 
and  strident.  As  a  rule  the  tenor  voices  are 
dry,  but  thebassesare  generally  rich  and  sonorous. 
A  quick  ear  is  more  common  than  tunefulness 
among  the  race,  but  the  effect  produced  by  the 
singing  of  a  great  number,  always  in  unison,  so 
quickens  the  hearer's  pulse  or  moves  him  to 
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tears  that  defects  are  forgotten.  Their  time  is 
sure  to  be  accurate.  Of  instruments  in  use 
among  them  the  yaiietj  is  small.  Bones  and 
tambourines  are  common,  but  the  banjo  is  not 
so  generally  used  by  them  as  has  been  thought, 
and  fiddlers  are  very  rare.  Some  of  the  slave 
songs,  especially  those  that  may  be  classed  as 
hymns,  were  made  known  in  the  Northern  States 
for  the  first  time  by  small  bands  of  singers  of 
both  sexes  who  gave  concerts  in  the  principal 
cities  in  1871  and  subsequently.  One  trou|)e 
(the  'Jubilee  singers')  came  from  the  Fisk 
University,  NashvUle,  Tennessee,  and  in  the 
course  of  its  tours,  which  included  several  trips 
to  Europe,  raised  over  150,000  dollars  for  the 
University,  which  was  established  especially  to 
educate  those  who  had  been  bom  in  slavery. 
Another  came  from  a  similar  institution  at 
Hampton,  Virginia.  One  effect  of  their  tours 
was  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  songs  into  the 
religious  services  of  the  Northern  negroes.  It  is 
observed,  however,  that  the  songs  are  everywhere 
gradually  disappearing  from  use  as  the  negroes 
become  better  educated.  Their  imitative  faculties 
lead  them  to  prefer  music  exactly  like  that  which 
is  performed  in  churches  where  the  worshippers 
are  white.  Some  of  the  secular  songs  of  the 
negroes  have  acquired  peculiar  distinction. 
'  Jim  Grow ' — said  to  be  the  name  both  of  the 
song  and  of  the  negro  whose  performance  of  it 
had  a  local  reputation  in  Louisville,  Eentacky,  in 
1830 — was,  indirectly,  the  origin  of  the  negro 
minstrel  show,  the  most  familiar  example  of 
which  in  England  was  that  long  known  as 
Christy's.  Many  of  the  plantation  songs  were 
introduced  into  these  shows,  'Coal-black  Rose,' 
*  Zip  Coon,'  and  *  Ole  Virginny  nebber  tire '  being 
the  most  familiar  among  them.  A  plantation 
song,  *  Way  down  in  Raccoon  Hollow,'  enjoyed  a 
wide  popularity  set  to  words  beginning  '  Near 
the  lake  where  droo]}s  the  willow. ' 

A  few  examples  of  the  negro  melodies  and 
verses  are  appended.  They  are  taken  from  the 
collection  'Slave  Songs  of  the  United  States.' 
The  reader  must  understand  that  all  of  these 
are  sung  much  faster  than  either  the  tunes  or 
the  words  would  seem  to  warrant,  the  rapid  pace 
being  a  result  of  the  negroes'  strong  rhythmic 
instincts.  The  first  example  shows  a  pentatonio 
scale,  and  the  use  of  the  '  Scotch  snap.' 


TUl   my   J«  •  ma     Inid-^j,  obi 

The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  use  of 
ti  unconventional  ending : — 


TaxB,  doan;  tom  to-day.  Tsra,  diaam,  torn  01 
Ton,  ■iniMr.  toni  tiHlair.    Turn.  idDiMr,  tain  01 

A  very  x>opular  tune,  and  full  of  pathos  when 
sung  by  a  large  company,  is  the  foUowing : — 


tnm-bl«rv«hMl,        GkHcyhal-te  •  Inl  Om 


^^^^=^=S^&f-l-C  *'\^~f  Ir  '^ 


moni'ln'I    mM  a-walk-ln*  dova,  O   jm,    Loril      I 


ib««toapluuir)n  down,    O   yw.    Lord. 


Dr.  W.  Howard  Russell  describes  in  chapter 
xviii,  of  My  Diary  North  and  SotUhf  a  song 
which  made  a  remarkable  impression  on  him, 
and  which,  from  his  description,  appears  to  be 
the  following : — 


nslk-in'  teoo^  de  gimvayaxd.       Lay  dJs  bo  •  dy  doint. 

The  following  is  a  popular  song  among  the 
Louisiana  Creoles,  and  the  words  give  an  idea  of 
the  dialect : — 

Belle  LayoUe, 


Mod^-]anm-U     tootla  oOte, 
Fine,  8oU>,- 


riiBMll 


bdl*  lA-yotto.       MoroQ-U  toatlaofttcMoroa-Utoatla 

^Hc  g  r  M  g  c  P  c  I  e  g  ^ 


Qaamaffimteammela    IwUoLa-] 


[The  peculiarities  of  negro  music  have  occasion- 
ally been  introduced  into  works  of  higher  artistic 
aim.  Gottschalk  used  some  of  the  Creole  mono 
as  subjects  for  free  treatment  on  the  pianoforte ; 
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J.  A.  Brockhoyen,  of  Cincinnati,  wrote  a  suite 
for  orchestra  on  ereole  tunes ;  and  Dvofik,  during 
his  residence  in  America,  adopted  some  of  the 
musical  idioms  of  the  negro  music  into  his 
'New  World'  Symphony  and  two  chamber 
eompositions,  pp.  95-97.]  Those  interested 
wiU  find  it  discussed  in  the  following  treatises 
by  writers  who  have  lived  at  the  South,  and 
made  special  studies  of  the  subject : — 

Dwiglurs  Jmtrnal  of  Music,  Nor.  8, 1862.  Letter,  Mim 
MeKim,  Philadelphui ;  probably  the  Unit  occMion  when 
pablie  attention  was  called  to  the  Slave  songs. 

ConXintntai  ilontfUy,  Philadelphia,  Augnnt  1863. 
Irtide.  'Under  the  Palmettos/  Mr.  H.  Q.  Spaulding, 
vith  specimens  of  the  music. 

AOantie  Monthly,  June  1807.  Article,  *  Negro  Spirit- 
uls,'  T.  W.  Higginson,  with  the  words  of  many  of  the 
most  popnlar  hymns. 

'Slare  Songs  of  the  United  States,'  New  York,  1871. 
Wends  and  tunes,  the  largest  collection  published. 

Th*  Century,  New  Tork,  Feb.  1886 ;  Article,  <  Creole 
Slave  Dance.'  April  1886;  article,  'Creole  Slave  Bongs.' 
Both  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Cable.  Especially  interesting  because 
of  the  descriptions  of  negro  customs  in  Louisiana,  some 
of  which  are  of  remote  African  origin,  and  because  of 
the  explanation  of  the  pecnliar  dialect  of  the  I^uisiana 
Mgroea— a  mixture  of  French  and  English,  sometimes  a 
htUe  Spanish,  but  each  greatly  modified  by  the  negro's 
own  method  of  speech.  F.  H.  J. 

[The  following  additions  to  the  bibliography  of  the 
mlgect  are  communicated  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Krenbiel  :— 
Allen,  W.  P.,  article  on  'Negro  Dialect,'  New  York 
NatuMj  May  80, 1867 ;  Brown,  John  Mason, '  Songs  of  the 
Slaves,'  Lippincott^s  Mag.,  Dec.  1868 ;  Demii)g,  Clarence, 
Bjf.way9  of  Nature  and  Life,  New  York.  1884 :  Haskell, 
Marion  Alexandra,  'Nesro  Spirituals,'  Ctntury  Mag,, 
August  1890  ;  Hopkins,  Isabella  T.,  '  A  Description  of  a 
Negro  Chnrch  Service,'  Scrihnei't  Mag.,  1880,  pp.  422- 
429;  Trotter,  James  M.,  Mu$U  and  $ome  highly  Murioal 
fnple.  Boston  and  New  York,  1878 ;  Woodville,  Jennie, 
'BamblingTaik  about  the  Negro,'  Lippincott's  Mag.,  Nov. 
lSn.—CoiUction9 :  Edwards,  Charles  L.,  Bahama  Songs 
9md  Storiet,  Boston,  1895  ;  Marsh,  J.  B.  T.,  The  Story  of 
Ae  Jubilee  Singers,  Boston,  1895  (often  reprinted); 
Cabin  and  Plantation  Songs  sung  by  the  Hampton  Students, 
5«w  York,  1891.] 

Prior  to  about  1885  English  people  had  neither 
knowledge  of,  nor  interest  in,  the  folk -music 
of  the  American  negro.  Some  few  examples, 
ihongh  probably  not  many  more  than  half  a 
dozen,  had  appeared  in  print  before  that  time, 
and  one  characteristic  specimen  from  Aird's 
Seiection  of  Scotch,  English,  Irish,  and  Foreign 
Airs,  YoL  i.  [1782],  is  appended.  It  has  the 
ineessant  repetition  of  phrase  found  in  so  many 
B^ro  airs.  One  or  two  others  from  Virginia 
are  in  the  same  work. 

P&mpey  ran  away. 

Negro  Jig  (Virginia). 


The  other  is  taken  from  The  Gentleman's 
Avmsement,  book  2,  circa  1800.  The  words 
of  these  plantation  melodies  seem  to  have  been 
merely  a  string  of  sentences  concocted  on  the 
■{nr  of  the  moment  by  the  singer  as  he  per- 


Neoro  Dance. 

From  The  Gentleman's  Amusement,  book  2,  circa  1800 
(a  work  containing  many  airs  of  American  interest). 


formed  the  *  Walk  Round '  (much  the  same  sort 
of  thing  as  the  *  Cake  Walk  *  of  to-day),  while  a 
steady  clapping  of  hands  from  the  spectators 
marked  the  time. 

As  to  the  African  origin  of  these  tunes  many 
theories  haye  been  offered,  from  the  belief  in 
their  practical  genuineness  as  real  natiye  strains 
(a  view  apparently  supported  in  the  previoua 
section  of  this  article),  down  to  the  contemptuous 
attitude  of  some  who  take  them  to  have  been 
manufactured  in  deliberate  imitation  of  European 
models,  by  ignorant  musicians  for  the  enjoyment 
of  their  fellow-slaves.  The  truth  is  probably  to 
be  found  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
We  may  admit  at  once  that  the  rhythmic 
peculiarities  noticed  above  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  original  home  of  the  African  slave  ;  as  all 
students  of  primitive  music  know,  distinct 
rhythms  are  among  the  most  marked  character- 
istics of  savage  music.  As  to  the  scales  in 
which  the  melodies  of  the  earlier  songs  are  cast, 
those  who  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  folk- 
song hesitate  to  accept  any  conclusion  which 
confines  certain  scales  to  any  one  country  or 
date  ;  beyond  the  broad  fact  that  the  pentatonio 
scale  is  probably  the  mark  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  church  modes,  while  these  again  are 
earlier  than  our  modem  major  and  minor  scales, 
there  is  little  or  no  possibility  of  defining  more 
closely  the  geographical  source  of  any  melody. 
There  are,  for  example,  perhaps  as  many  British 
folk-songs  in  the  pentatonio  scale  as  could  be 
found  among  the  traditional  music  of  any  other 
race  or  nation  ;  and  any  of  these  may  well  have 
been  caught  up  from  the  descendants  of  the  first 
American  settlers,  and  the  rhythms  gradually 
changed  to  suit  the  congenital  taste  of  the 
coloured  race. 

About  1834-35  one  Dan  Rice  introduced  the 
grotesque  song  and  dance  of  the  negro  to  the 
audience  of  American  theatres  and  concert  halls. 
His  first  song  was  'Jim  Crow,'  the  main  burden 
of  which  with  appropriate  actions  ran — 

Wheel  about,  and  turn  about  and  Jump  Just  so, 
Every  time  you  wheel  about  you  Jump  Jim  Crow. 

Though  no  doubt  this  was  a  plantation  lyric, 
there  are  signs  that  the  melody  has  been  con- 
siderably tampered  with.  Rice,  bringing  the 
song  to  England  about  1835-86,  the  whole 
nation  became  in  a  perfect  ferment  over  it. 
'Coal  black  Rose,'  'Sich  a  getting  upstairs,' 
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NEIGE,  LA 


KENNA 


*  Dandy  Jim  from  Carolina/  and  'Jim  along 
Joaey/  whose  principal  phrase  was — 


were  others  of  this  early  period.  The  singing 
of  negro  songs  having  become  general,  several 
bands  of  *  Ethiopian  Serenaders*  appeared  at 
the  theatres  of  America  and  in  England  during 
the  forties.  Christy's,  the  most  famous  of 
these,  was  of  a  rather  later  date. 

While  in  the  earlier  days  the  entertainments 
professed  to  represent  the  plantation  song  and 
dance  with  banjo,  bones,  and  fiddle  accompani- 
ment, this  soon  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of 
other  songs  of  better  literary  merit  than  the 
meaningless  jumble  of  words  of  the  original 
songs.  Stephen  C.  Fost^  (1826-64)  supplied 
such  lyrics  as  'Old  folks  at  home,'  etc.,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  some  picture  of  the 
life  of  the  slave  in  the  songs  sung.  The  camp 
meetings  and  religious  services  have  also  pro- 
vided negro  songs,  many  of  that  origin. 

Afler  the  slavery  days  the  condition  of  the 
American  negro  has  greatly  changed,  and  with 
this  his  ditties.  The  modem  '  coon '  or  '  plan- 
tation '  songs,  and  the  popular  form  of  syncopa- 
tion called  *  rag- time,'  are  all  easily  to  be  traced 
to  their  source  in  the  older  negro  songs,  which, 
as  hinted  above,  are  probably  to  bo  regarded 
as  European  in  melodic  origin,  translated  into 
rhythms  that  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
generation  of  slaves  who  actually  came  from 
Africa.  F.  K. 

NEIOE,  LA,  on  le  Nouvel  Eoinhard. 
Op^ra-comique  in  four  acts  ;  words  by  Scribe 
and  Delavigne,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at 
the  Th^&tre  Feydeau,  Oct.  8,  1823  ;  in  London 
at  Covent  Garden,  as  'The  Frozen  Lake,'  Nov. 
26,  1824.  o. 

NEITHARDT,  August  Hbinrich,  founder 
of  the  Berlin  Domchor  (Cathedral  choir),  was 
bom  at  Schleiz,  August  10,  1793.  His  early 
musical  studies  were  interrupted  at  twenty  years 
of  age  by  his  military  service,  which  lasted 
through  the  campaigns  of  1 8 1 3- 1 5.  This  led  to 
his  becoming  bandmaster  to  the  Garde-Schiitzen 
Battalion  (1816-22)  for  which  he  composed  and 
arranged  a  host  of  pieces.  From  1822  to  1840 
he  was  master  of  the  band  of  the  Kaiser  Franz 
Grenadiers,  and  wrote  and  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  military  music  In  1834  he 
wrote  an  opera,  '  Julietta,'  and  in  1839  he  was 
made  'konigliche  Musikdirector,'  and  in  1843 
was  commissioned  to  found  a  regular  choir  for 
the  Berlin  Cathedral,  which  he  did  by  uniting 
the  scholars  and  seminarists  who  sang  the 
ordinary  Cathedral  service  with  the  smaller 
choir  who  sang  in  the  Court-chapel,  about  eighty 
strong  in  alL  Thus  was  formed  the  &mous 
Domchor,  for  which  Mendelssohn  wrote  his  noble 
psalms  and  motets.     In  1846  Neithardt  went 


to  St  Petersbuig  to  hear  the  famous  Russian 
choirs,  and  in  1850  he  and  his  choir  visited 
London  and  created  much  astonishment  by  their 
extraordinarily  refined  and  eflfective  perform- 
ances. Keithardt died  at  Berlin,  April  18,1861. 
Hq  was  a  remarkably  able  conductor,  indefatig- 
able in  drilling  his  choir  and  in  providing  them 
with  masterpieces  of  all  schools,  some  of  which 
were  edited  by  him  in  continuation  of  Commer's 
'  Musica  Sacra '  (Berlin,  Bote  &  Bock).       o. 

NEL  COR  PIU  NON  MI  SENTO.  A  duet 
in  Paisiello's  Molina&a,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  a  remarkable  favourite.  Beethoven  and 
many  others  wrote  variations  upon  it.  In 
England  it  was  known  as  '  Hope  told  a  flattering 
tale.'  o. 

NELSON,  Sydney,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  1, 
1800,  son  of  Soloman  Nelson.  At  an  early  age 
was  adopted  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  him  a 
good  musical  education,  and  he  was  for  some 
time  a  pupil  of  Sir  Geoige  Smart.  Aftera  period 
spent  in  teaching  singing  and  in  the  composition 
of  popular  drawing-room  music,  he  was  appointed 
an  Associate  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  About, 
or  shortly  before  1840,  he  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship with  Charles  Jeifeiys  (a  song -writer  for 
whose  lyrics  Nelson's  music  was  mainly  com- 
posed), and  as  <  JelFerys  and  Nelson '  they  com- 
menced a  music -publishing  business  in  Frith 
Street,  removing  afterwards  into  Soho  Square. 
They  issued  much  sheet  music,  chiefly  by  Nel- 
son, but  in  1843,  the  concern  not  proving  a 
success.  Nelson  left  it  entirely  in  Jefferys'  hands, 
who  greatly  developed  it.  Nelson  now  arranged 
a  musical  and  dramatic  entertainment,  and  with 
members  of  his  family  went  on  tour  to  America, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  He  died  in  London, 
April  7,  1862. 

His  musical  works  principally  consist  of  draw- 
ing-room ballads  which  include  such  once  popular 
melodies,  as  'The  Rose  of  Allandale,' '  The  Pilot,' 
etc.  He  also  composed  a  burletta, '  The  Grenadier, ' 
produced  by  Madame  Vestris,  and  '  The  Cadi's 
Daughter, '  while  a  grand  opera,  '  Ulrica, '  was  put 
in  rehearsal,  though  never  performed.  (Informa- 
tion in  part  from  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog.)        f.  k. 

NENNA,  PoMPONio,  bom  at  Ban  in  the 
old  kingdom  of  Naples  about  1560,  distinguished 
himself  chiefly  as  a  composer  of  madrigals  in  the 
style  of  Monteverde.  On  the  titles  of  his  publi- 
cations he  is  described  as  '  II  cavaliere  Cesareo, ' 
having  been  made  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Spur.  Following  further  in  the  path  opened 
up  by  Monteverde  in  the  invention  of  new  har- 
monies he  became  the  teacher  and  inspirer  of 
Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  in  the  direction  of 
free  chromatic  modulation.  He  published  eight 
books  of  madrigals  a  5,  and  one  a  4,  appearing 
in  various  editions  from  1 609  to  1 624.  Hisdeath 
must  have  occurred  before  1 61 8,  as  appears  from 
the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  eighth  book 
of  madrigals  a  6.  His  other  works  are  a  set  of 
Responsoria  a  4  for  the  Matins  of  Christmas  and 
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Holy  Week,  pabliBhed  in  1607,  and  another  set 
of  Besponaoria  a  5  for  the  Matins  of  Holy  Week, 
pablished  after  his  death  in  1622.  Dr.  Haberl 
of  Batisbon,  who  knows  these  sacred  works, 
speaks  of  them  as  refuting  the  harsh  judgment 
of  Fetis  on  the  composer.  The  only  sacred  work 
of  Nenna  in  modem  score  is  a  simple  setting  of 
the  Veni  Greater,  printed  from  a  Roman  MS. 
in  the  continnation  of  the  '  Musica  Divina '  by 
Dr.  Haberl.  j.  r.  m. 

N^RON.  An  opera  in  four  acts  ;  words  by 
Jules  Barbier ;  music  by  A.  Rubinstein.  In- 
tended for  the  French  stage,  but  first  performed, 
in  German,  as  *  Nero,'  at  the  Stadt  Theater, 
Hamburg,  on  Nov.  1,  1879,  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer.  g. 

NRRUD  A.  A  distinguished  family  of  violin- 
ists. According  to  Dlabacz,^  the  founder  was 
Jakob,  who  belonged  to  Rossicz,  near  Prague, 
and  died  Feb.  19,  1782.  He  left  two  sons ; 
firsts  JoHANN  Ghrysostom,  bom  at  Rossicz, 
Dec.  1,  1705,  learnt  music  at  Prague,  became 
famous  on  the  violin,  and  took  orders  at  the 
Pnemonstratensian  convent  there,  a  few  months 
after  his  father's  death  ;  became  choirmaster  of 
the  oonvent,  and  died  Dec  2,  1763.  The  next 
brother,  Johann  Baptist  Georo,  was  first  at 
Phigue,  and  then,  for  thirty  years,  at  the 
Elector's  Chapel  at  Dresden,  where  he  died  in 
1780,  aged  seventy -three,  leaving  a  mass  of 
compositions  behind  him  (see  the  Qtiellen- 
Lexikon),  and  two  sons,  Ludwig  and  Amton, 
both  chamber  musicians  to  the  Elector  of  Dresden. 

Another  member  of  the  Neruda  family  was 
Josef,  organist  of  the  Cathedral  at  Brunn,  in 
Moravia,  who  was  bom  in  1807,  and  died  Feb. 
18, 1875.  He  had  five  children,  Victor,  Amalie, 
WiLMA,  bom  March  29,  1839,  Marie  and 
Fkanz.  Amalie  adopted  the  PF.,  and  made  no 
important  career.  [Franz  Neruda  was  bom  at 
Briinn,  Dec.  8, 1843,  became  a  violoncellist,  and 
joined  his  father  and  sister  in  various  concert 
tours.  In  1864-76  he  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  orchestra  at  Copenhagen  ;  in  1892  he 
SQcceeded  to  Gade's  place  as  director  of  the 
musical  society  there,  and  he  also  directs  another 
•ociety  in  Stockholm.  He  has  written  many 
popular  and  meritorious  compositions  for  or- 
chestra and  chamber,  a  violoncello  concerto, 
string  quartet,  etc  The  best -known  of  his 
works  is  a  little  berceuse  often  played  by  his 
&mou8  sister.]  Wilma  began  to  play  the  violin 
almost  as  soon  as  she  could  walk,  became  a 
pQpil  of  Jansa,  and  made  her  first  appearance, 
with  her  sister,  in  the  winter  of  1 846  at  Vienna, 
where  she  excited  much  astonishment  by  the 
extraordinary  power  of  her  bow,  the  deep  sen- 
timent of  her  cantilena,  and  her  great  execution, 
notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  her  hands. 
(Hanslick).  From  Vienna  the  family  journeyed 
northwards,  visiting  Leipzig,  Berlin,  JBreslau, 
Hamburg,  and  other  cities.    In  London,  Wilma 
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made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  April  30,  1849,  and  appeared  eighteen 
times  up  to  May  24.  She  played  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  of  June  11, 1849,  in  a  concerto 
of  De  Boot's.  They  returned  immediately  to 
the  Continent,  and  passed  several  years  in 
travelling,  chiefly  in  Russia.  In  1864  Mile. 
Nerada  found  herself  in  Pans,  where  she  played 
at  the  Pasdeloup  Concerts,  the  Conservatoire, 
etc.,  and  awakened  an  extravagant  enthusiasm. 
At  this  time  she  married  Ludwig  Norman,  a 
Swedish  musician,  and  was  henceforth  known 
as  Mme.  Norman-Nemda.  In  1869  she  again 
visited  London,  played  at  the  Philharmonic  on 
May  17,  and  was  with  some  difficulty  induced, 
by  the  entreaties  of  Vieuxtemps,  to  remain  till 
the  winter,  when  she  took  the  first  violin  at  the 
series  of  Monday  Popular  Concerts  before  Christ- 
mas, and  at  once  made  her  mark.  From  that 
time  [until  1898]  she  was  in  England  for 
each  winter  and  spring  season,  playing  at  the 
Popular  Concerts,  the  Philharmonic,  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Hallo's  Recitals  and  Manchester  Con- 
certs, etc.  etc.^  with  ever-increasing  power  and 
refinement.  o. 

[On  July  26,  1888,  she  married  Sir  Charles 
Hall^,  and  was  associated  with  him  on  the 
concert-platform  until  1895,  when  he  died.  In 
1896  a  public  subscription  was  set  on  foot  among 
her  admirers,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  which  the  King  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  was 
president  Associated  with  him  were  the  King 
of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  a  vast 
number  of  eminent  musicians,  statesmen,  and 
others,  and  the  title-deeds  of  a  palazzo  at 
Asolo,  near  Venice,  were  presented  to  Lady 
Halle,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  by  the 
President  of  the  Committee  at  Marlborough 
House.  In  1898,  after  the  death  of  her  eldest 
son  in  an  Alpine  accident,  she  made  Berlin  her 
headquarters,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since, 
paying  annual  visits  to  England,  and  making 
artistic  tours  throughout  Europe.  In  1901 
Queen  Alexandra  conferred  upon  her  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  *  Violinist  to  the  Queen.' 
The  Stradivarius  violin  upon  which  Lady  Hall^ 
plays  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence,  dating 
from  1709,  and  was  presented  to  her  in  1876  as 
the  joint  gift  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg),  Earl  Dudley, 
and  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.     e.  h-a.] 

NESSLER,  Victor  E.,  bom  Jan.  28, 1841,  at 
Baldenheim  in  Alsace,  at  first  studied  theology 
at  Strasburg,  but  the  success  of  his  essay  at 
operatic  composition,  a  work  entitled  'Fleurette, ' 
and  produced  there  in  1864,  induced  him  to 
devote  himself  to  music.  He  then  went  to 
Leipzig,  and  obtained  various  posts  as  conductor 
of  male  choral  societies,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
wrote  a  set  of  part-songs,  etc.  In  1870  he  be- 
came choral  director  at  the  Stadt  Theater,  and 
in  1879  conductor  at  the  Carolatheater  in  the 
same  town.      Meanwhile  various  operas  had 
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been  brought  out  with  yarying  sncoess.  The  list 
is  as  follows: — 'Die  Hoch^itsreise '  (1867); 
<  Domroschen's  Brautfahrt'  ^868)  ;  'Nacht- 
wachter  und  Student*  (1868);  'Am  Alexan- 
dertag '  (1869)  ;  '  Irmingard/  a  more  ambitious 
work  than  the  previous  productions,  in  five  acts 
(1876)  ;  'Der  Rattenfanger  von  Hameln'(1879), 
an  opera  which  rapidly  spread  his  fame  through- 
out Germany,  and  attained  an  enormous  success ; 
*  Die  wilde  Jager '  (1 881) ;  '  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sakkingen '  (1884) ;  '  Otto  der  Schutz '  (1886)  ; 
and  'Die  Rose  von  Strassburg*  (1890).  The 
success  of  the  '  Trompeter '  was  almost  as  great 
as  that  of  the  '  Rattenfanger.'  Both  owe  their 
popularity  to  an  easy  superficiality  of  style, 
which  commended  itself  to  the  less  musical  por- 
tion of  the  German  public.  When  the  '  Ratten- 
fanger,* under  the  name  of  'The  Piper  of 
Hamelin,'  was  produced  at  Ck)vent  Garden 
Theatre  by  the  English  Opera  Company  on 
Jan.  7,  1884,  it  achieved  a  well-merited  failure. 
Kessler  died  at  Strasburg  on  May  28,  1 890.     M. 

NESVERA,  Joseph,  bom  near  Horowitz  in 
Bohemia,  Oct  24,  1842,  was  intended  for  the 
career  of  a  schoolmaster,  but  show^  such  strong 
proclivities  for  music  that  he  became  a  choir- 
director  in  a  church  at  Prague.  He  has  held 
posts  of  the  same  kind  successively  at  Konig- 
gratz  and  at  the  cathedral  of  OlmUtz.  He  has 
written  a  number  of  meritorious  works  for  the 
church,  much  pianoforte  and  violin  music,  a 
string  septet  ('Idylle'),  a  symphony  in  G  minor, 
a  violin  concerto,  and  three  operas,  '  Perdita ' 
(performed  at  Prague),  '  Waldeslust '  (which  has 
been  performed  in  Czech  and  Croatian  as  well  as 
German),  and 'Der  Bergmonch.'  (Riemann's 
Lexikon.)  M. 

KEUKOMM,  SiGisMUND,  Chevalier  von, 
bom  at  Salzburg,  July  10,  1778,  [was  a  chorister 
at  the  cathedral  of  Salzburg  in  1788-93]  and 
first  leamed  music  from  Weissauer  and  from 
Michael  Haydn,  who  in  1798  sent  him  to  his 
brother  at  Vienna.  He  studied  music  with 
Joseph  Haydn  for  some  years,  and  was  treated 
by  him  more  as  a  son  than  a  pupil.  His  first 
compositions  appeared  in  1808,  and  in  1806  he 
went  via  Sweden  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he 
became  capellmeister,  and  director  of  the 
£m{)eror's  German  theatre.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  just  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  Haydn, 
and  shortly  after  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris, 
and  there  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Gr^try, 
Cherubini,  Cuvier,  and  other  eminent  men,  and 
especially  with  Talleyrand,  in  whose  establish- 
ment he  succeeded  Dussek  as  pianist.  Their 
friendship  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
and  he  accompanied  Talleyrand  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  There  he  composed  a  Requiem  for 
Louis  XVI.,  which  was  performed  at  St  Stephen's 
before  a  crowd  of  the  greatest  notabilities,  and  for 
which  in  1 81 6  Louis  XVI H.  made  him  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  with  letters  of  nobility. 
In  1816  he  went  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of 


Luxemburg  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  remained  there 
as  mattre  de  chapelle  to  Dom  Pedro  till  the  revolu- 
tion of  1821  drove  that  monarch,  and  Neukomm 
with  him,  back  to  Lisbon.  Having  resigned  his 
pension,  he  retumed  to  Talleyrand,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  several  of  his  grand  tours.  He 
came  to  London  in  the  same  year  with  Mendels- 
sohn (1829),  and  they  met  at  the  house  of 
Moscheles,  with  whom  Neukomm  remained  on 
terms  of  great  friendship  and  mutual  esteem. 
[See  Mendelssohn's  letters  to  Moscheles,  pp. 
116,  118.1  The  hist  twenty  years  of  his  life 
he  divided  between  England  and  France,  and 
died  in  Paris,  April  8,  1858.  In  England  his 
intelligence  and  cultivation  gave  him  a  high 
position.  His  Symphony  in  Eb  wm  played  by 
the  Philharmonic,  March  21,  1831,  and  many 
other  pieces  at  various  times.  His  oratorio 
'Moimt  Sinai,'  was  repeatedly  performed  in 
London,  and  at  Worcester,  Derby,  etc.,  and  he 
wrote  his  oratorio  'David'  specially  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1834,  where  so  highly 
was  he  prized  as  to  be  familiarly  called  'the 
King  of  Brummagem.'  ^  In  fact  his  two  songs 
*  Napoleon's  Midnight  Review '  and  *  The  Sea,* 
the  latter  to  Barry  Comwall's  words,  may  be 
said  to  have  made  him  for  some  months  the 
most  popular  person  in  England.  But  there 
were  no  lasting  qualities  in  his  longer  pieces, 
and  Mendelssohn's  arrival  at  Birmingham  in 
1837  eclipsed  Neukomm's  fame,  and  even  caused 
him  to  be  as  uigustly  depreciated  as  he  had 
before  been  unduly  extolled.  This  reverse  he 
bore  with  a  philosophy  which  elicited  Mendels- 
sohn's warmest  expressions.^ 

Neukomm  was  a  man  of  remarkable  diligence 
and  method,  which  nothing  interrapted.  The 
number  of  his  compositions  ia  prodigious.  They 
embrace  about  1000  works,  including  eight 
oratorios,  numerous  masses,  and  music  for 
Schiller's  'Braut  von  Messina,'  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  resuscitate  the  ancient  Greek 
chorus.  He  had  a  great  predilection  for  Pales- 
trina,  and  attempted  to  revive  his  style.  He  also 
wrote  for  several  musical  periodicals,  especially 
the  Hewte  et  Oazette  musicale  de  Paris.  He  was 
destitute  of  genius,  and  therefore  produced 
nothing  that  will  live ;  indeed  he  was  more  a 
highly  cultivated  amateur  than  an  artist  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  But  he  was  above  all 
a  man  of  great  refinement  and  of  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  and  sincere  character,  to  which  the 
strong  attachment  of  friends  like  the  Bunsens 
and  Mendelssohn  is  in  itself  the  most  convin- 
cing testimony.  F.  o. 

NEUMARK,  Georo,  poet  and  musician,  was 
bom  May  16,  1621,  at  Miihlhausen  in  Thu- 
ringia.  On  his  way  to  Konigsberg  to  study  law 
at  the  University,  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  posses- 
sions, and  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  accept  a  post 
as  private  tutor  at  Kiel,  where,  it  is  said,  he 
indited  his  best-known  hymn,   'Wer  nurden 
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lieben  Gott  lasst  walten. '  After  yarious  wander- 
ings and  further  misfortunes,  he  at  last  in  1651 
obtained  a  settled  position  as  secretary  and 
librarian  to  the  Ducal  Court  at  Weimar,  where 
his  talents  were  also  called  into  requisition  as 
Gourt-Poet  for  festival  occasions.  He  was  en- 
rolled in  several  of  the  fancifully-named  literary 
flodeties  of  the  time  for  the  cultivation  of  poetry, 
Boch  as  '  die  fruchtbringende  GeseUschaft '  and 
the  'Pegnitz-schafereL'  Neumark  died  at 
Weimar,  July  8,1681.  His  chief  work  is  entitled 
'Mosikalisch-poetischer  Lustwald'  (Jena,  1657), 
and  consists  of  a  collection  of  sacred  and  secular 
songs,  some  of  which,  chiefly  the  sacred,  are  pro- 
vided with  melodies  by  Neumark  himself  and  other 
musicians.  The  melodies  have  a  slight  instru- 
mental accompaniment  of  two  violins  and  bass. 
But  the  one  hymn  and  tune  by  which  Neumark 
really  lives  is  the  above-mentioned  '  Wer  nnr 
den  lieben  Gott,'  which,  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
tone  slightly  altered,  have  been  received  into 
most  Ghoralbiicher,  and  form  the  basis  of  Bach's 
Church  Cantata  of  the  same  name  for  the  Fifth 
Sunday  after  Trinity.  Spitta,  in  his  comments 
upon  Bach's  Cantata,  seems  to  consider  Bach's 
choice  of  this  hymn  as  not  very  appropriate  to 
the  Sunday ;  but  it  is  significant  of  Bach's  think- 
ing otherwise  that  he  chose  the  same  last  verse  of 
the  hymn  to  be  the  concluding  Chorale  to  another 
Cantata  for  this  Sunday,  *Siehe  ich  will  viel 
Fischer  aussenden.'  Bach  must  have  been  fond 
of  the  tone,  as  he  has  adopted  it  with  other  words 
as  the  concluding  Chorale  to  four  other  cantatas, 
tnd  has  also  employed  the  tune  for  organ  treat- 
ment. (See  his  Chorale-Preludes.)  Mendelssohn 
has  also  adopted  it  in  *  St  Paul '  to  the  words 
(in  the  English  version)  'To  Thee,0  Lord,  I  yield 
my  spirit,'  with  special  reference  to  the  death 
of  St  Stephen.  j.  B.  m. 

NEUMES.  See  Notation,  and,  on  the 
origin  of  Neumes,  the  Hivista  Aftuicale  ItaHanOf 
u.  185. 

NEUSIDLER,  the  name  of  a  family  of 
German  lutenists  in  the  16th  century,  of  whom 
two  are  known  by  publications  of  their  own. 
Hans  Neusidler  was  bom  at  Presbiu-g  in  Hun- 
gary, but  lived  as  lutenist  and  citizen  (Biirger) 
of  Nuremberg,  where  in  1 536, 1540,  and  1544  he 
published  various  Lute-books  in  German  tabla- 
tore,  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
consisting  of  instructions  and  exercises  for 
beginners,  the  second  (as  the  titles  indicate) 
containing  fantasias,  preludes,  motets,  secular 
songs  and  dances  arranged  for  the  lute.  Dr.  Oscar 
Chilesotti's  LautenspieUr  des  16  Jhts.,  published 
hy  Breitkopf  k  Hartel,  1891,  contains  twelve 
of  these  pieces  in  modem  notation.  Hans 
Neosidler  died  1568. 

UxLCHiOR  Neusidler,  Said  to  be  the  son  of 
Hans  (though  this  is  not  certain),  lived  chiefly 
At  Angsburg,  partly  under  the  patronage  of  the 
merchant-prince  Anton  Fugger,  but  apparently 
^  employed  in  the  service  of  the  city  to 


provide  forwhat  is  described  as  the  StilleMrmca, 
that  is,  the  quiet,  domestic  music  for  private 
festivities.  (See  document  printed  in  Monats- 
hefte,  XXV.  5.)  Earlier  in  his  life  he  must  have 
been  in  Italy,  since  his  first  publication  consists 
of  two  books  of  lute-pieces  in  Italian  tablature, 
issued  from  the  Venetian  press  of  Gardano,  1566. 
These  pieces,  besides  beingreceived  into  Phal^'s 
'TheatrumMusicum'  (Louvain,  1571  ),were  after- 
wards republished  in  German  tablature  (Frank- 
fort, 1573).  In  1574  Neusidler  published  at 
Strasburg  his  'Teutsch  Lautenbuch,'  which  con- 
tains motets  and  secular  songs  by  the  best 
composers  of  the  time,  such  as  Josquin,  Lassus, 
Arcadelt,  Rore,  and  others,  arranged  with  little 
florid  variations  for  the  lute  ('artlich  und 
zierlich  coloriert'  as  the  title  says),  also  some 
dances  and  fantasias.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
given  as  1590.  In  1626  mention  is  made  of 
a  Con  BAD  Neusidler,  supposed  to  be  a  son  of 
Melchior,  living  at  Augsburg,  and  employed  as 
a  lutenist  for  the  StiUe  Musiea  or  private  music 
of  the  citizens.  No  publication  of  his  is 
known.  j.  r.  m. 

NEVADA,  Emma,  nie  Wixom,  the  daughter 
of  a  doctor,  was  bom,  1862,  at  Alpha,  near 
Nevada  City,  California.  She  was  taught 
singing  by  Mme.  Marchesi  at  Vienna,  and  on 
May  17,  1880,  made  her  d^but  on  the  stage  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  as  Amina,  under  the 
name  of  Nevada,  with  success,  but  did  not  sing 
again,  owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties  with  her 
manager.  She  then  sang  in  all  the  gi*eat  cities 
of  Italy,  and  on  May  17, 188S,  made  a  successful 
d^but  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  Paris,  as  Zora  in 
the  revival  of  F^licien  David's  *  Perle  du  Br&il,' 
appearing  also  as  Mignon  until  February  1884. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  last  named  she  sang 
as  Amina  and  Lucia  in  Italian  at  the  The&tre  des 
Nations,  and  in  the  autumn  at  the  Norwich 
Festival  in  the  '  Redemption,'  *  El^ah,'  etc.,  and 
Oct  16,  on  the  production  of  Mackenzie's 
'  Rose  of  Sharon,'  with  great  success,  the  soprano 
music  having  been  written  expressly  for  her. 
On  Nov.  7  she  sang  in  the  last  work  at  the 
'  Sacred  Harmonic,'  St.  James's  Hall.  Later  in 
the  year  and  in  1885  she  sang  in  Italian  Opera 
on  alternate  nights  with  Mme.  Pattl  at  New 
York,  San  Frandsco,  etc,  with  the  greatest 
success.  On  Oct  1,  1885,  she  married  at 
Paris,  Dr.  Raymond  Palmer.  She  returned  to 
America  on  an  extended  concert  tour,  and  re- 
appeared in  England  for  a  few  nights  at  Covent 
Garden,  notably  on  April  29,  1887,  in  the 
revival  of '  Mireille. '  She  then  sang  in  Holland, 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 
In  1892  she  sang  for  a  few  nights  as  Rosina  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  in  1898  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique,  Paris,  as  Lakm^.  In  1899  she  sang 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Philharmonic,  and  other 
concerts,  and  in  1905  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre 
as  Violetta.  With  a  voice  of  moderate  power 
(2^  octaves  in  compass  up  to  f")^  she  excels  both 
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in  coloratura  parts  and  in  those  where  pathos  is 
required.  Among  other  favoorite  parts  of  hers 
are  both  Snsanna  and  Cherubino  in  the  '  Nozze/ 
and  Carmen.  Mme.  Nevada,  though  but  little 
heard  in  London,  has  enjoyed  a  brUliant  career 
elsewhere.  Her  medallion  as  Amina,  in  com- 
pany with  those  of  Pasta  and  Malibran,  was 
placed  on  the  statue  of  Bellini  at  Naples,  on 
the  initiative  of  her  friend  the  late  Francesco 
Florimo,  the  great  personal  friend  of  the 
composer.  a.  c. 

NEVIN,  Ethslbert,  an  American  composer 
born  in  Edgeworth,  Penn.,  Nov.  25,  1862.  He 
studied  in  Boston,  the  pianoforte  under  B.  J. 
Lang  and  composition  under  Stephen  A.  Emery ; 
he  then  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  spent  the 
years  1884,  1885,  and  1886  under  the  instnic- 
tion  of  Karl  Klindworth,  and  of  Yon  Billow. 
He  returned  to  America,  and  taught  for  some 
years  in  Boston ;  then,  from  1892,  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Florence,  and  Venice,  he  spent  his  time 
in  teaching,  studying,  and  composing.  He  again 
returned  to  America  in  broken  health,  and  died 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Feb.  17,  1901.  His 
work  as  a  composer  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  songs  and  short  pianoforte  pieces,  which  have 
a  graceful  lyric  vein,  and  a  feeling  for  melody 
that  is  sometimes  over  sentimental,  but  often 
finely  expressive  of  the  gentler  moods,  amorous, 
gay,  and  introspective.  They  show  finish  of 
workmanship,  and  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
ideas  not  always  in  themselves  important. 
Among  his  best -known  publications  are  a 
'  Sketch  Book '  of  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces, 
op.  2  ;  pianoforte  duets,  op.  6  ;  'Water  Scenes ' 
for  pianoforte,  op.   18,  of  which  one  number, 

*  Narcissus,'  attained  a  very  wide  popularity ; 

*  A  Book  of  Songs,'  op.  20  ;  a  suite  for  piano- 
forte, '  In  Tuscany,'  op.  20  ;  and  a  pantomime 
designed  by  Vance  Thompson,  entitled  *  Lady 
Floriane's  Dream.'  £.  a. 

NEW  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY,  THK 
The  prospectus,  dated  from  Cramer's,  January 
1852,  states  that  the  Society  was  founded  to 
give  more  perfect  performances  of  the  great 
works  than  had  hitherto  been  attained,  and  to 
afford  to  modem  and  native  composers  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  coming  before  the  public. 
Classical  music  was  not  to  be  exclusively  ad- 
hered to  ;  Exeter  Hall  was  chosen  as  the  locale  ; 
Berlioz  was  engaged  as  conductor  for  the  first 
season  ;  the  band  was  magnificent  (twenty  first 
violins,  led  by  Sivori)  ;  the  chorus  was  profes- 
sional ;  and  the  subscription  for  stalls  for  six 
concerts  was  £2 :  2s.,  professional  subscribers, 
£1 :  Is.  The  concerts  of  the  second  season 
were  conducted,  four  by  Lindpaintner,  and  two 
by  Spohr,  in  combination  with  Dr.  Henry 
Wylde.  The  orchestra  was  enlarged  to  twenty- 
four  first  violins,  etc.  For  the  third  season  the 
concerts  were  removed  to  St.  Martin's  Hall,  and 
were  conducted  partly  by  Lindpaintner,  partly 
by  Dr.  Wylde.     For  the  fourth  season  they 


returned  to  Exeter  Hall.  For  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  1856  and  1857,  Hanover  Square  Booms 
were  chosen.  In  1858  Dr.  Wylde  assumed  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  concerts  were  henceforward  held  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  season  by  season,  as  the  *  New 
Philharmonic  Concerts,'  until  1879,  when  Dr. 
Wylde  retired  in  favour  of  Mr.  William  Ganz. 
The  programmes  throughout  maintained  that 
preference  for  novelties  which  distinguished 
them  at  the  outset.  In  1859  the  practice  of 
making  the  rehearsals  public  was  begun.  In 
1879  the  Society  came  to  an  end,  the  last 
concert  under  its  name  being  given  on  June  21 
of  that  year.  The  scheme  was  carried  on 
for  three  years  more  as  'Ganz's  Orchestral 
Concerts.'  6. 

NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  In 
the  following  record  and  survey  of  the  musical 
organisations  in  New  York  (U.S.A.)  special 
attention  is  paid  only  to  societies  at  the  present 
time  (1906)  actively  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  high-class  music  in  the  American  metropolis. 
The  list,  moreover,  comprises  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  city's  musical  societies.  Like 
every  lai*ge  American  city  New  York  sees  the 
birth  every  year  of  a  number  of  societies  de- 
signed for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  ends 
which  seem  laudable  to  the  founders,  or  for  the 
gratification  of  individual  ambitions,  but  which 
soon  perish  because  they  do  not  fill  a  popular 
need.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
cumber  the  pages  of  a  work  like  this  Dictionary 
with  accounts  of  societies  whose  future  is  proble- 
matical, whose  present  cannot  be  said  to  make 
significantly  for  wide  and  lofty  musical  culture, 
and  whose  influence  ia  confined  to  the  small 
circle  of  members  and  their  friends.  The 
history  of  musical  societies  in  New  York  City 
does  not  extend  back  farther  than  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  Until  that  period  the 
social  customs  and  tastes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  the  character  of  their  entertain- 
ments were  swayed  by  the  original  settlers  and 
their  descendants.  An  excerpt  firom  the  writer's 
monograph  entitled  The  Philharmonic  SoeUty 
of  New  York  states  the  case  with  sufficient 
comprehensiveness  to  serve  present  purposes, 
and  is  therefore  quoted  here: — 'The  Dutch 
had  brought  little  or  no  artistic  sensibility 
with  them,  and  their  experiences  from  the  time 
of  their  settlement  of  Manhattan  Island  till 
the  final  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  British, 
were  not  of  a  kind  calculated  to  develop  a  love 
for  music  In  social,  political,  and  oommeroial 
affairs  their  influence  was  much  more  widespread 
and  enduring ;  but,  having  come  from  a  country 
where  music  was  sadly  neglected,  to  another 
where  life  meant  a  straggle  and  where  of  neces- 
sity the  commercial  spirit  swayed  everything, 
the  Dutch  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to 
give  a  very  appreciable  tinge  to  the  art-tastes 
of  the  growing  town.     After  New  Amsterdam 
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had  beeome  New  York,  and  was  finnly  settled 
in  the  poasessioii  of  Great  Britain,  and  English 
merohaiits  and  English  soldiers  had  begun  to 
work  a  change  in  the  social  life  of  the  town, 
the  things  which  embellish  civilisation  were 
speedily  introduced  and,  very  naturally,  in 
their  &iglish  types.  All  the  musical  impulses 
of  a  century  ago  came  from  England,  though, 
after  the  cultivation  of  the  serious  forms  of 
minic  had  begun,  German  musicians  were 
kigely  instrumental  in  advancing  them  in 
Ifew  York  as  well  as  Boston  and  the  other 
large  cities  of  the  sea-coast. '  Amateur  orchestras 
eame  into  existence  late  in  the  18th  century. 
One  of  these,  which  gave  its  forty-eighth  anni- 
Temry  concert  in  1 847,  was  called  the  Enterpean. 
Before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19  th 
oentory  there  were  in  existence,  besides  the 
Enterpean,  a  Philharmonic  Society  and  the  Con- 
cordia, clubs  of  singers  and  instrumentalists, 
&e  former  English  in  its  constitution,  the  latter 
predominantly  German.  There  was  a  profes- 
sional element  in  these  organisations,  and  it  was 
in  a  significant  degree  the  creator  of  the  influence 
which  in  1842  crystallised  in  the  present  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  which  since  then  has  been  the 
most  notable  institution  in  the  field  of  American 
instrumental  mnsic,  aiid  with  whose  foundation 
the  professional  record  may  be  said  to  begin. 
(See  Symphony  Concerts  in  U.S.A.)  It  is  the 
only  concert  organisation  in  New  York  whose 
history  extends  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century. 

The  history  of  the  choral  societies  using  the 
vernacular,  which  preceded  the  present  Oratorio 
Society,  extends  back  to  the  last  decades  of  the 
18th  century,  and  seems  to  have  begun  in  its 
larger  phase — there  were  Glee  Unioiis  like  those 
of  England  at  an  earlier  date — with  movements 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  church  music  after 
theshacklesof  theold  Psalmody  had  been  cast  oflf. 
William  Tackey,  who  had  been  a  vicar-choral 
in  Bristol,  was  brought  from  England  in  1752 
to  be  clerk  of  Trinity  Parish.  He  served  in 
tiiat  office  for  four  years  from  Jan.  1,  1758. 
At  first  his  choir  was  composed  of  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Charity  School,  but  he  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  female  element  soon  after  he 
entered  upon  his  duties.  After  his  departure 
from  Trinity  Parish  he  continued  to  labour  in 
other  parishes  and  outside  the  church  walls. 
He  raised  a  subscription  for  which  he  taught 
'ladies  and  gentlemen'  a  Te  Deum,  evidently 
of  his  own  composition,  which  he  'guaranteed ' 
to  he  '  as  good  a  piece  of  music  as  any  of  the 
common  Te  Deums  sung  in  any  cathedral  church 
in  Kngland. '  On  Jan.  9,1770,  the  same  musician 
gave  a  concert  for  his  own  benefit,  at  which  he 
performed  the  overture  and  sixteen  numbers  of 
Handel's  'Messiah.'  A  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  Choral  Society,  and  Sacred  Music 
8odety,  all  grew  out  of  movements  which  had 
their  inception  in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  from 


1825  on  there  was  a  continuons  succession  of 
singing-societieB  till  the  field  was  occupied  by 
the  organisations  whose  histories  are  told  below. 
The  Sacred  Music  Society,  imder  the  direction 
of  Ureli  Corelli  Hill,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  performed  Handel's 
*  Messiah'  in  1831  and  Mendelssohn's  <  St.  Paul' 
in  1838.  In  1844  Hill  invited  Spohr  and  Men- 
delssohn to  visit  New  York  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  festival  after  the  English  model. 
Nothing  came  of  the  enterprise  at  the  time,  but 
in  Feb.  1847  a  Mendelssohn  Festival  was  held 
in  Castle  Garden,  in  which  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  German  Liederkranz  (see  below), 
and  the  Concordia  took  part. 

Apollo  Club  (Borough  of  Brooklyn). — A 
glee  club  devoted  chiefly  to  the  performance  of 
part-songs  for  men's  voices,  though  ballads  and 
cantatas  with  orchestral  accompaniments  are 
also  given.  Three  concerts  are  given  each 
season  for  the  entertainment  of  the  associate 
members  of  the  club,  whose  annual  subscriptions 
maintain  the  organisation.  The  club  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  meeting  of  fifteen  gentlemen, 
chiefly  church  singers,  held  on  Nov.  1,  1877. 
After  an  accession  of  eight  other  singers  and 
four  months  of  study  the  club  gave  its  first 
concert  on  March  27,  1878,  the  preliminary 
expenses  being  borne  by  the  twenty- three  singers 
themselves.  The  success  of  the  concert  led  to  a 
reorganisation  on  a  subscription  basis  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  June  5,  1878.  The  name  'Apollo 
Club'  was  chosen  at  this  meeting,  the  active 
membership  fixed  at  60  voices  and  the  associates 
at  250  members.  Subsequently  the  active  list 
was  increased  to  80,  at  which  point  it  is  still 
maintained.  On  May  1,  1879,  it  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  first  concert  under  the  permanent  regime 
was  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn, 
on  Dec  9,  1878.  Three  concerts  have  been 
given  every  season  since,  and  have  been  attended 
by  the  iliU  of  Brooklyn  society.  Dudley  Buck 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  413)  was  the  first  conductor  of 
the  club,  and  he  remained  in  office  until  Oct.  1, 
1903,  when,  having  retired  from  the  active 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  he  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  one  of  his 
pupils,  John  Hyatt  Brewer.  Mr.  Brewer  had 
been  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  club  and 
its  accompanist  from  the  beginning  to  the  date 
of  his  election  on  Oct.  6,  1903.  Of  Mr.  Buck's 
many  compositions  the  following  were  written 
for  the  Apollo  Club  and  first  brought  forward 
at  its  concerts:  'The  Voyage  of  Columbus,' 
'The  Bugle  Song,'  'Paul  Revere's  Ride,'  'The 
Nun  of  Nidaroe,'  'Twilight,'  'King  Olafs 
Christmas,'  and  'Chorus  of  Spirits  and  the 
Hours*  from  Shelley^  'Prometheus.' 

Church  Choral  Society. — Early  in  February 
1889  a  number  of  gentlemen  met  in  the  Beo- 
tory  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  a  plan  formulated  by  Biohard 
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Henrj  Warren,  organist  of  the  church,  looking 
to  the  production  of  the  larger  forms  of  ecclesi- 
astical music  within  the  walls  of  metropolitan 
churches  and  under  conditions  calculated  to 
enhance  their  dignity  and  solemnity.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  a  senrice  at  which  an  oratorio 
should  be  performed  under  the  conditions 
described,  and  a  letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Warren 
assuring  him  of  support,  and  commending  the 
undertaking.  It  was  signed  by  a  number  of  the 
highest  clergy  and  most  prominent  laymen  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Warren  at  once  organised  a 
chorus,  taking  his  large  choir  of  mizt-d  voices  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  as  a  nucleus,  and  rehearsals 
were  begun  on  February  25  in  the  chapel  of  the 
church.  The  work  chosen  was  Gounod's  '  Mors 
et  Vita,'  which  was  presented  (for  the  first  time 
in  New  York)  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  on 
April  25,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation 
that  had  responded  to  the  invitations.  The 
function  was  treated  as  strictly  religious.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  the  rooms  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Church  on  Dec.  16,  1889,  the  Church  Choral 
Society  was  organised,  the  officers  chosen  being 
J.  Pierrep^nt  Morgan,  president ;  the  Right  Rev. 
H.  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  Winchester  Donald,  vice-presidents ; 
Henry  W.  Hayden,  secretaiy ;  John  Murray 
Mitchell,  treasurer ;  and  Richard  Henry  Warren, 
musical  director.  The  plan  adopted  for  financial 
support  was  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  num- 
ber of  250  at  $15  each,  the  subscribers  to  be 
known  as  associate  members  of  the  Society  and 
to  receive  tickets  of  invitation  to  the  Society's 
services.  These  services  were  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly for  seven  years,  each  programme  being 
performed  once  in  the  afternoon  and  again  in 
the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day.  Then  there 
came  a  suspension  of  activities  until  the  spring 
of  1903,  when  a  tentative  service  led  to  their 
resumption  on  the  old  lines.  lAr,  Warren  has 
remained  the  musical  director.  In  its  first 
epoch  the  Church  Choral  Society  performed  the 
following  works  :  Oounod's  *  Mors  et  Vita '  (first 
time  in  New  York),  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C, 
Bach's  'God's  Time  is  Best,'  Magnificat  in  D, 
<£in'  Feste  Burg,'  Dvo^dk's  'Stabat  Mater,' 
Requiem  Mass  (first  time  in  America),  Mass  in 
D  (first  time  in  America),  Idszt's  Thirteenth 
Psalm  (first  time  in  New  York),  Mendelssohn's 
*Hymn  of  Praise,'  and  'Lauda  Sion,'  George 
W.  Chad  wick's  '  Phoenix  expirans '  (first  time 
in  New  York),  Mackenzie's  '  Veni,  Creator 
Spiritus'  (first  time  in  America),  Schumann's 
'Advent  Hymn,'  Schubert's  'Song  of  Miriam,' 
Saint-Saens's  Nineteenth  Psalm,  Horatio  W. 
Parker's  '  Hora  Novissima '  (first  time),  Hany 
Rowe  Shelley's  '  Yexilla  Repris '  (first  time).  In 
the  second  epoch  up  to  the  season  1905-6 : 
Bach's  '  Bide  with  Us,'  Elgar's  *  Light  of  Life ' 
(first  time  in  America),  Coleridge  Taylor's  '  The 
Atonement'  (first  time  in  America),  Bach's 
'God  is  a  Sun  and  Shield,'  Liszt's  Thirteenth 


Psalm,  Dvofdk's  'Te  Deum  Laadamus,'  Mendels- 
sohn's 'Hymn  of  Praise,'  Brahms's  'Song  of 
Destiny,'  Elgar's  '  Te  Deum '  and  '  Benedictus' 
(first  time  in  America),  Dvofak's  Mass  in  D, 
Gounod's  'De  Profundis,'  Saint-Saens's  'The 
Deluge,'  Gounod's  *St.  Cecilia  Mass,'  and 
Parker's  'Hora  Novissima.' 

The  Deutschbr  Liederkranz  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  representative  in  the  United 
States  of  the  musical  dub  developed  on  the 
Grennan  lines  which  combine  the  cultivation  of 
music  with  good  fellowship,  social  and  domestic 
eigoyments.  Like  similar  dubs  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  its  primary  purpose  was  the 
promotion  of  Mdnnergesang — the  German  part- 
song  for  men's  voices.  With  this  was  combined 
the  social  element  which  grew  out  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  singers,  and  to  these  features  were 
added  the  higher  artistic  conceptions  as  popalir 
musical  culture  grew,  not  only  among  the  people 
in  general  but  also  among  the  citizens  of  Oermsa 
birth.  The  confessed  purpose  of  such  clubs  was 
and  is  the  perpetuation  of  love  for  some  of  the 
characteristic  elements  of  German  civilisation. 
To  this  end  the  clubs  periodically  make  more 
or  less  strenuous  efforts  to  uphold  German  as 
the  language  of  social  communication  in  the 
club-houses  as  it  is  the  official  language  of  the 
dubs.  Naturally  the  task  grows  more  and 
more  difficult  as  the  original  immigrants  die 
and  the  younger  generation,  bom  and  educated 
in  the  country,  take  their  places.  In  turn,  how- 
ever, the  German  clubs  have  strongly  influenced 
the  dub  life  of  the  American  people,  and,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Festivals  in  this  Dictionary,  have  done 
much  to  promote  popular  musical  culture, 
especially  in  the  choral  department.  The  con- 
certs of  the  Deutscher  Liederkranz  and  of 
the  other  prosperous  societies  modelled  upon  it, 
though  private  functions,  are  of  the  highest 
artistic  value,  combining  performances  by  emi- 
nent artists  and  orchestras  with  the  singing  of 
German  part-songs  and  choral  works  in  the 
largest  and  most  dignified  forms.  The  clubs 
have  also  been  influential  in  the  introduction  of 
German  opera,  giving  amateur  performances  of 
German  lyric  dramas  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  professional  oiganisations  in  America  to 
represent  this  form  of  art  In  addition  to  such 
amateur  performances  the  German  sodeties  in 
New  York  also  provided  choruses  for  the  first 
professional  representations  of  operas  like 
Wagner's  'Tannhduser'  and  'Lohengrin.' 

When  the  first  steps  to  organise  the  Lieder- 
kranz were  taken  in  the  fall  of  1846  the  German 
population  in  New  York  was  small,  but  already 
boasted  a  singing-society  called  the  Oesangvenm 
der  SoeicU-JU/ormer,  a  name  which  betrays  its 
bond  of  union  to  have  been  as  much  political 
as  artistic.  Dr.  Hermann  £.  Ludwig,  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  the  city,  called  the  first  meet- 
ing which  was  held  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in 
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the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  a  German  hostelrj  much 
frequented  by  persons  of  musical  inclinations. 
Those  who  responded  to  the  call  numbered  150, 
bat  this  number  was  cut  down  to  twenty-five. 
Then  it  was  proposed  to  assess  would-be 
members  twenty-five  cents  each.  Nevertheless 
an  organisation  was  effected  on  Jan.  9,  1847, 
the  name  Deutscher  Liederkranz  agreed  on  and 
Dr.  Ludwig  elected  president.  A  musician 
named  Krauskopf  was  elected  conductor.  He 
got  into  a  quarrel  with  his  singers  within  a  few 
months  and  resigned,  but  Dr.  Ludwig  remained 
president  till  his  death  in  1856.  Rehearsals 
vere  begun  in  the  Shakespeare  Hotel,  and  the 
firat  concert  was  given  in  the  Apollo  Booms, 
then  the  fashionable  concert-hall  of  the  city,  on 
May  17,  1847.  The  chorus  numbered  about 
100.  Julius  Hecht  succeeded  him  on  August 
20  of  the  same  year.  On  August  24  the  liedcr- 
kraii2  joined  with  the  singing -society  of  the 
Social  Reformers  in  an  invitation  to  the  Oerman 
smging-societies  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Newark  to  form  a  union  to  be  called  the  Sanger- 
hauL  Nothing  seems  to  have  resulted  from 
this  beyond  some  meetings,  but  the  North 
American  Sangerbund  was  organised  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  1849.  (See  Cincinnati  Musical 
Festivals.)  In  October  Sivori  and  Herz  gave 
a  concert  in  which  the  Liederkranz  participated, 
thus  beginning  a  species  of  public  activity  which 
was  frequently  exercised  in  later  years,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  concerts  of  Jenny  Lind,  Thal- 
berg,  the  Mendelssohn  Festival  of  1848  (which 
VIS  attended  by  an  audience  of  8000),  William 
Yinoent  Wallace  and  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
In  February  1849,  Hecht  resigned,  and  was 
SQooeeded  by  WiUielm  MiiUer,  who  had  been  a 
conductor  in  Brunswick.  He  lasted  less  than 
a  year  and  a  Mr.  Weisheit,  whose  tenure  of 
office  was  no  longer,  was  elected.  Then  there 
came  a  man  who  remained  at  the  musical  helm 
of  the  society  a  full  generation,  and  saw  it  grow 
from  a  modest  singing-society  to  a  wealthy  and 
influential  institution,  playing  an  important 
idle  in  the  city's  life.  This  was  Agriol  Paur, 
who  was  elected  conductor  in  May  1850,  and 
remained  in  active  duty  till  he  retired  as  hono- 
rary conductor  with  salary  in  1884.  Two  years 
before  Theodore  Thomas  (q.v.)  had  been  elected 
to  perform  the  duties  which  were  become  too 
onerous  for  Mr.  Paur,  and  at  various  times  during 
the  next  two  years  Edward  Heimendahl  and 
Arthur  Mees  were  frequently  called  in  to  assist 
Ur.  Thomas,  who  was  unable  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  training  the  singers.  He  declin- 
ing a  re-election,  in  1884  Reinhold  L.  Herman 
was  elected  and  served  five  years.  Heiniich 
ZoeUner  was  called  to  the  post  from  Cologne,  and 
remained  in  office  from  1890  till  1898.  From 
1898  till  1908  the  conductor  was  Dr.  Paul 
Klengel,  who  came  from  Leipzig,  and  he  was 
■uoceeded  by  the  present  incumbent,  Arthur 
Claassen. 
voLm 


The  club  was  active  during  its  early  years  in 
manifesting  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists 
in  Germany,  and  the  influx  of  political  refugees 
in  1849  resulted  in  a  strengthening  of  its 
membership.  In  1 851  it  gave  two  performances 
of  Lortzing's  opera  'Gzaarund  Zimmermann,' 
but  the  financial  results  were  disastrous,  and  the 
Society  did  little  in  the  line  of  opera  afterward. 
Internal  dissensions  resulted  in  a  defection 
in  the  membership  and  the  organisation  of  the 
Mannergesangverein  Arion  (q.v,)  in  1854.  A 
women's  chorus,  which  has  participated  in  the 
concerts  of  the  Society  since,  was  organised  in 
1856.  The  present  membership  is  about  1400, 
of  which  150  are  active,  the  rest  associate. 
The  women's  chorus  numbers  from  60  to  75. 

The  Kneisil  Quartet.  (See  Boston  Musi- 
cal Societies  and  Kneissl.)  New  York  has 
been  the  home  of  Mr.  Eneisel  and  his  associates 
since  the  autumn  of  1905. 

Mannerobsanoverein  Arion.  The  char- 
acter of  this  Society  is  like  that  of  the  Lieder- 
kranz, of  which  it  is  an  ofishoot,  and  what  has 
been  said  in  general  about  German  singing- 
societies  applies  to  it.  As  compared  with  the 
Liederkranz  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  a  larger 
devotion  to  characteristically  Grerman  things 
and  German  methods,  and  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  active  members.  It  has  also 
adhered  to  its  original  mission  as  a  promoter 
of  songs  for  men's  voices,  and  has  never  culti- 
vated music  for  mixed  voices,  or  founded  a 
women's  choir.  Its  membership  in  1906  is 
about  1100,  of  whom  150  form  the  active  chorus. 
In  the  summer  of  1892  sixty  singers  were  sent 
by  the  Society  to  make  a  tour  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Germany  under  the  direction  of  Frank 
van  der  Stucken,  and  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion, by  the  excellence  of  their  performances. 
In  January  1854,  fourteen  members  of  the 
Liederkranz,  disagreeing  violently  with  the 
majority  of  that  Society,  seceded  and  organised 
a  club  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Miinner- 
gesangverein  Arion.  Within  a  week  they  gave 
a  concert  in  the  Apollo  Booms.  The  first  con- 
ductor was  a  musician  named  Meyerhofer,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Carl  Bergmann  {q.v,).  Berg- 
mann  remained  in  the  position,  barring  a  short 
interregnum  in  1862,  till  1870.  Other  con- 
ductors for  short  terms  were  Carl  Anschtitz, 
F.  L.  Bitter,  Y.  Hartmann,  and  H.  Grenier. 
In  1871  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  (q.v.)  was 
brought  from  Breslau,  and  he  remained  con- 
ductor until  1884,  when  he  made  way  for 
Frank  van  der  Stucken  (q.v,),  who  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  fall  of  1895  by  Julius  Lorenz, 
the  present  incumbent.  In  addition  to  the 
customary  music  for  men's  voices,  the  Arion, 
from  the  beginning  of  its  career,  cultivated 
operettas.  In  1855  a  work  of  this  kind,  com- 
posed by  Carl  Bergmann  and  called  '  Mordgrund- 
bruck,'  was  performed,  and  a  year  later  'Der 
Gang  zum  Eisenhammer '  by  the  same  composer. 
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Amusing  little  works  in  the  same  style,  which 
do  not  oall  for  female  voices,  are  still  given  at 
long  intervals  of  time,  but  only  for  the  diversion 
of  the  members  and  their  families.  The  choruses 
in  the  first  Wagner  opera  ever  performed  in 
America  were  sung  by  the  active  members  of 
the  Maunergesangverein  Arion.  This  was  'Tann- 
hauser,'  produced  under  the  direction  of  Karl 
Bergmann  at  the  Stadt  Theater  in  the  Bowery 
on  August  27,  1859.  In  1869  the  Society  gave 
a  public  performance  of  *  Der  Freischiitz.' 

Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  Formally  organ- 
ised on  May  21,  1866,  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  Oct.  21, 
1876.  The  club  cultivates  unaccompanied  part- 
songs,  and  its  active  membership  is  composed 
almost  wholly  of  professional  singers.  There 
are  five  classes  of  members,  namely,  active, 
associate,  retired,  life,  and  honorary.  Active 
membership  is  limited  to  sixty,  and  the  list  is 
not  only  always  full,  but  there  has  been  a  large 
waiting-list  for  years,  the  privilege  of  member- 
ship being  highly  prized  amongst  local  singers. 
They  pay  fees,  but  at  a  lesser  rate  than  the 
other  members,  and  are  held  to  strict  account 
in  respect  of  attendance  and  capability  ;  absence 
from  two  stated  meetings  is  tantamount  to 
resignation,  and  they  are  subject  at  all  times 
to  examination  as  to  their  qualifications  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  After  five  years  of 
service  active  members  are  entitled  to  election 
as  associates.  Retired  members  are  such  as 
have  sung  for  the  club  ten  years  or  more.  Life 
and  honorary  members  are  chosen  by  ballot, 
the  former  on  meeting  certain  requirements  of 
the  constitution  of  the  club,  and  paying  $500. 
The  concerts  of  the  club,  which  are  of  the 
highest  order,  are  given  solely  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  members  and  guests  whom 
they  invite.  All  the  business  of  the  club  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  active  members.  In  the 
formative  period  of  the  club's  history,  meetings 
having  been  held  in  the  winter  of  1865-66, 
rehearsals  were  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Schripf  and 
Mr.  Albites.  In  1867,  however,  Joseph  Mosen- 
thal  was  elected  conductor,  and  such  he  remained 
till  his  death,  which  came  to  him  suddenly  in 
one  of  the  club's  rooms  in  1896.  Mr.  Moeen- 
thal,  a  native  of  Cassel,  was  a  violinist^  pupil 
of  Spohr,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading 
church  musicians  of  New  York.  The  season 
of  1896  was  filled  out  by  Arthur  Woodruff,  one 
of  the  active  members,  whereupon  Edward  A. 
MacDowell  (q.v,)  was  elected,  serving  till  May 
1898,  being  succeeded  by  Arthur  Mees,  who, 
in  1904,  gave  way  to  Frank  Damrosch  (q.v.), 
Mr.  Mosenthal  wrote  a  number  of  songs  for  the 
club,  among  the  best  known  of  which  are  *  The 
Sailors'  Song,'  'Music  of  the  Sea,'  '  Blest  Pair 
of  Sirens,'  'Thanatopsis.'  Reinhold  L  Herman 
wrote  for  it  *  Song  of  the  Seasons,'  and  W.  W. 
Gilchrist  '  Ode  to  the  Sun.'  '  Autumn  Day,'  and 
*  Dreaming  Forever.' 


Musical  Art  Society.    (See  ante,  p.  885.) 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.     (See 
Symphony  Oonobrts,  U.S.  A) 

Oratorio   Society.      When    Dr.   Leopold 
Damrosch  came  to  New  York  in  1871  to  assume 
the  conductorship  of  the  Mannergesangverein 
Arion  he  had  been  for  fourteen  years  conductor 
of  singing -societies  as  well  as  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  in   Breslau.      It  was   but  natural, 
therefore,  that  he  should  have  felt  a  desire  to 
exercise  a  wider  usefulness  than  was  opened  to 
him  by  his  duties  as  conductor  of  a  choir  of 
men's  voices,  with  the  restricted  field  of  muaLc 
cultivated  by  it     Moreover,  the  leading  choral 
society  of  the  city  was  falling  into  a  somnolency, 
which  augured  ill  for  choral  music.      In  the 
spring  of  1873  he  invited  a  number  of  singers 
to  his  house,  and  submitted  a  proposition  to 
form  a  singing-society  of  mixed  voices  which 
should  consistently  cultivate  the  higher  forms 
of  the  art.      The  singers  decided  to  make  a 
beginning.     True  to  its  traditions,  which  show 
that  choral  music  in  New  York  had  its  begin- 
nings within  its  walls.  Trinity  Parish  gave  the 
new  choir  the  use  of  Trinity  Chapel  as  a  meet- 
ing-place.    Fifteen  or  eighteen  persons  attended 
the  first  rehearsal.      Summer  interrupted  the 
meetings,  and  after  the  customary  vacation  it 
was  thought  wise  to  change  the  study  room  to 
a  wareroom  of  the  Enabe  firm  of  pianoforte 
manufacturers.      There,  too,  the  first  concert 
of  the  infant  Society  was  held  on  Dec.  3,  187S. 
Neither  Dr.  Damrosch  nor  the  officers,  at  the 
head  of  whom  stood  Prof.  F.  A.  P.  Bamaid, 
president  of  Columbia  College,  thought  it  advis- 
able to  ask  public  support  for  the  concert     The 
programme  embraced  a  chorale  by  Bach,  Mozart's 
*Ave  Yerum,'  the  motet  'Adoramus  te,'  by 
Palestrina,  a  part-song  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
some  of  Uie  airs  and  choruses  from  Handel's 
'Samson.'     The  choir  numbered  between  fifty 
and  sixty,  and  the  artistic  success  attained  wss 
most  pronounced  and  encouraging.     Thus  was 
the    Oratorio   Society    launched,    which  soon 
assumed  the  task  of  maintaining  the  oratorio 
in  New  York.     A  public  hall  was  hired  for  the 
second  concert  on  Feb.  26,  1874,  at  which  the 
programme  was  still  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
comprising  again  a  chorale  by  Bach,  Orlando 
Lasso's    'And    the  Angel,'   Michael    Haydn's 
'Tenebrae  facta  sunt,'  Handel's  *Zadok,  the 
Priest'    At  the  third  concert,  on  May  12, 1874, 
the  Society  entered  upon  its  mission.     It,  and 
public  interest  in  it,  had  grown  apace,  and  it 
was  found  possible  to  perform  an  entire  oratorio 
with  orchestral  accompaniment.     Naturally  the 
work  was  '  Samson.'     The  prospectus  issued  at 
the  outset  stated  the  purpose  of  the  new  Society 
to  be  the  cultivation  *  of  the  highest  style  of 
sacred  and   secular  music,'   and    though  the 
oratorio  was  admitted  to  be  the  objective  point, 
yet  the  compositions  of  masters   like  Lotti, 
Anerio,  Palestrina,  Lasso,  Puroell    and  Baoh 
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vara  admitted  to  be  within  the  purview  of  its 
aetiTitie&  The  third  concert  was  held  in 
Stdnway  Hall,  then  the  best  and  most  fashion- 
able concert-room  in  the  city.  On  Christmas 
night,  1874,  the  Oratorio  Society  took  from  the 
palsied  hands  of  the  Harmonic  Society,  which 
vent  out  of  existence,  the  pious  duty  of  an 
innnal  performance  of  the  *  Messiah,'  a  duty 
whieh  it  has  performed  ever  since,  and  which, 
indeed,  has  enabled  it  to  continue  its  ministra- 
tions. The  Harmonic  Society  had  performed 
Handel's  sacred  oratorio  annually  in  the 
Chnstmastide  ever  since  its  organisation  in 
1850.  Since  its  organisation  the  Oratorio 
Society,  numbering  on  an  average  400  singers, 
has  given  three  or  four  concerts  annually,  first 
at  Steinway  Hall,  then  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  Carnegie  Hall. 
Dr.  I^mrosch  was  conductor  from  the  begin- 
ning down  to  his  death  in  February  1885.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter  Damrosch 
(f.«.),  who  served  until  the  season  1898-99, 
when  he  in  turn  yielded  to  his  brother,  Frank 
Damrosch  {q.v.),  .Following  is  a  list  of  the 
worics  performeid  by  the  Oratorio  Society  in 
the  order  of  their  production :  Handel, '  Samson ' 
and  'Messiah,'  1874;  L.  Damrosch,  'Ruth 
and  Kaomi,'  1875;  Mendelssohn,  *St.  Paul,' 
1875;  liszt,  'Christus'  (first  part),  1876; 
Mendelssohn,  'The  First  Walpurgis  Night,' 
1876;  Schumann,  'Paradise  and  the  Peri,' 
1876;  Mendelssohn,  'Elijah,'  1876;  Bach, 
'Actus  Tragicus,'  1877  ;  Brahms,  'A  German 
Keqniem'  (first  time  in  America),  1877 ;  Haydn, 
•The  Creation,'  1877  ;  Handel,  'Judas  Maoca- 
hens,'  1877;  Haydn,  'The  Seasons,'  1878; 
Handel,  'Alexander's  Feast,'  1878;  Kiel, 
'Christus'  (first  time  in  America),  1879; 
Bach,  'St  Matthew  Passion,'  1880;  Handel, 
'L*Allegro,  II  Pensieroso  ed  il  Moderate,'  1881 ; 
Rttbinstein,  'The  Tower  of  Babel,'  1881; 
Handel,  *  Israel  in  Egypt,'  1882  ;  Bach,  *  Vain 
ud  Fleeting,'  1882  ;  L.  Damrosch,  'Sulamith' 
(first  performance),  1882;  Berlioz,  'Grand' 
Mease  des  Morts,'  1882  ;  Gowen,  '  St.  Ursula,' 
1888;  Wagner,  'Parsifal' (as  an  oratorio),  1886; 
Liszt,  'Christus,'  1887;  Mozart,  'Requiem,' 
1887 ;  Schumann,  *  Scenes  from  Faust '  (third 
psrt),  1887  ;  Eduard  Grell,  Mass  a  cappella, 
1889 ;  Brahms,  '  Commemorative  Sentences,' 
1890;  Saint -Saens,  'Samson  and  Delilah,' 
1892;  Tinel,  'St  Francis'  (first  time  in 
America),  1898;  Dvordk,  'Psalm  oxlix.,'  1895; 
^«nli,  'Manzoni  Requiem,'  1896;  Gounod, 
'The  Redemption,'  1897 ;  Parker,  *St  Christo- 
pher,'1898;  Goetz,  '  187th  Psahn,' 1898;  Wal- 
ter  Damrosch,  *  Manilla  Te  Deum '  (first  time), 
1898;  Bach,  Mass  in  B  minor,  1900  ;  DvoMk, 
'Bequiem/  1901 ;  Elgar,  'Dream  of  Gerontius,' 
1908 ;  Elgar,  *  The  Apostles '  (first  time  in 
America),  1904  ;  Richard  Strauss,  'Taillefer' 
(first  time  in  America),  1905  ;  Dvof^,  '  Stabat 
litter,'  1905  ;  Beethoven,  Mass  in  D,  1905. 


People's  Choral  Union  and  Singing- 
Classes.  These  organisations  are  the  fruits  of 
a  movement  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1892  by 
Frank  Damrosch  to  bring  choral  culture  home 
to  the  wage-earning  classes  in  the  population 
of  New  York.  It  was  the  outcome  of  Settle- 
ment work  and  various  civic  and  labour  move- 
ments. Meetings  were  held  in  Settlement 
homes  and  Working  Girls'  Clubs  in  the  section 
of  the  city  largely  occupied  by  Polish  and 
Russian  Jews  employed  in  clothing  manufac- 
tories. Elementary  classes  were  at  first  formed 
to  teach  singing  and  sight-reading,  Mr.  Damrosch 
beginning  the  work,  and  gradually  turning  it 
over  to  assistants.  After  the  first  year  the 
elementary  classes,  three  in  number,  were  con- 
solidated into  one  class  for  more  advanced 
study,  which  met  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the 
hall  of  Cooper  Union,  one  of  the  largest  rooms 
in  the  city.  A  nominal  fee  of  ten  cents  for 
each  lesson  is  exacted,  and  the  classes  have 
been  self-supporting  from  the  beginning.  The 
study,  beginning  with  the  most  elementary 
exercises,  leads  up  through  simple  rounds  and 
part -songs  to  cantatas  and  oratorios.  Since 
1897  the  Choral  Union  has  given  an  annual 
concert,  with  a  chorus  sometimes  exceeding 
1000  voices,  at  which  such  works  as  'Mes- 
siah,' 'Elgah,'  'Samson,'  Schubert's  'Miriam's 
Triumph,'  'Israel  in  I^pt,'  'The  Seasons,' 
*  St.'  Paul,'  and  Bruch's  *  Cross  of  Fire '  have 
been  sung.  There  were  in  1906  about  1000 
members  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the 
same  number  in  the  People's  Choral  Union. 
Frank  Damrosch  was  elected  director  for  life. 

People's  Symphony  Concekts.  (See  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  U.S.A.) 

Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York.  (See 
Symphony  Concerts,  U.S.A.) 

Symphony  Concerts  for  Tovno  People. 
(See  Symphony  Concerts,  U.S.A.) 

American  Guild  of  Organists.  (See  voL 
i.  p.  77.) 

Department  of  Music  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  is  the  second  in  size  and  importance 
of  the  boroughs  constituting  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Brooklyn 
Apprentices'  Library  Association,  which  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  Nov.  20, 1824.  A  charter  granted 
in  1848  widened  the  scope  of  the  original  asso- 
ciation, and  changed  the  name  to  the  Brooklyn 
Institute.  There  was  a  still  greater  extension 
of  the  Institute  activities  in  1888,  and  to  the 
other  artistic  and  scientific  departments  that  of 
music  was  added  in  Nov.  1891,  the  first  public 
function  being  a  lecture  on  Chinese  Music  by 
the  writer.  The  membership  of  the  department 
was  54  originally,  and  Dudley  Buck  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  418)  was  the  first  president.  Since  then  the 
membership  has  grown  steadily,  and  in  1906 
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numbered  2114.  Musical  knowledge  is  pro- 
moted by  means  of  lectures  and  concerts,  the 
largest  functions  being  the  concerts  of  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  which  have 
been  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  department 
since  the  departure  of  Theodore  Thomas  for 
Chicago.  (See  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society 
under  the  head  of  Symphont  Concerts,  U.  S.  A.) 
For  the  maintenance  of  these  concerts  and  un- 
specified concerts  of  chamber  music  the  depart- 
ment has  a  fund  of  $10,000,  received  as  a  bequest 
under  the  will  of  Henry  K.  Sheldon,  many  years 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society. 
From  this  latter  Society,  on  the  disbandment 
of  its  chorus,  the  department  received  a  large 
number  of  vocal  scores ;  it  has  also  received 
gifts  of  a  collection  of  exotic  instruments  and 
scores  from  James  A.  H.  Bell  and  others.  In 
the  new  Academy  of  Music,  which  is  under  con- 
struction at  the  time  of  this  writing,  provision 
is  to  be  made  for  lecture,  class  and  concert-rooms 
for  the  uses  of  the  department 

The  Manuscript  Socibtt  is  an  organisation 
founded  in  August  1889,  reorganised  in  1899  as 
the  Society  of  American  Musicians  and  Com- 
posers, and  again  reorganised  a  year  later  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  American 
composers.  It  had  an  enrolled  membership 
of  about  100  in  1906,  when,  after  many  futile 
efforts  to  enlist  the  general  public  in  its  ac- 
tivities, it  was  pursuing  the  policy  of  holding 
meetings  for  its  members  and  invited  guests  at 
intervals  of  a  month,  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  compositions  by  its  members  in  the 
smaller  forms.  H.  E.  K. 

NIB£LUNGEN.      See   Ring   dbs  Nibel- 

TJNOEN,  DeR. 

NIOHELMANN,  Christoph,  was  bom  Aug. 
13,  1717,  at  Treuenbrietzen  in  Brandenburg. 
He  was  pupil  and  first  treble  in  the  choir-school 
of  St.  Thomas,  Leipzig,  and  thus  enjoyed  his 
first  musical  instruction  from  Sebastian  Bach. 
Spitta  says  it  was  from  Friedemann  Bach  that 
he  had  his  lessons  on  the  clavier,  although 
Friedemann  can  only  have  been  a  very  young 
man  at  the  time.  Nichelmann  betook  himself 
for  a  time  to  Hambutig,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mattheson  and  Telemann. 
Coming  to  Berlin  in  1738  he  continued  his 
studies  in  counterpoint  under  Quanz,  and  in 
1744,  probably  on  the  recommendation  of 
Emanuel  Bach,  was  appointed  Second  Cembalist 
or  Harpsichord  player  to  the  Royal  Chapel,  in 
which  capacity  his  chief  duty  was  to  accom- 
pany the  flute -playing  of  King  Frederick  the 
Great  In  1 756,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  was 
dismissed  from  the  chapel,  but  continued  to  live 
at  Berlin  by  giving  private  lessons,  though 
always  in  straitened  circumstances,  till  his  death 
July  20,  1762.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
Berlin  contemporaries  as  a  composer  of  odes  and 
works  for  clavier,  and  many  of  his  works  ap- 
peared in  the  various  collections  of  clavier-pieces 


and  odes,  such  as  the  MugikcUische  AtUrlei  of 
1760,  and  other  similar  works  edited  by  F.  W. 
Marpurg.  Twelve  clavier-sonatas,  tiieir  style 
resembling  that  of  Emanuel  Bach,  were  published 
in  two  parts  as  op.  1  and  op.  2  by  Schmid  of 
Nuremberg,  and  six  of  them  reappeared  in 
London.  A  large  number  of  clavier-concertos 
and  other  works,  including  a  serenata,  'The 
Dream  of  Scipio,'  performed  at  Berlin  before  the 
King  in  1 746,  exist  in  MS.  Nichelmann  is  also 
known  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  nature 
of  melody  {DU  Melodie  nach  ihrem  fTowi,  etc) 
published  in  1756,  which  provoked  some  con- 
troversy. The  six  sonatas  forming  op.  2,  and 
other  pieces,  are  reprinted  in  the  'Tresor  des 
Pianistes.'  j.  R.  M. 

NICHOLL,  Horace  Wadh AM  (a  descendant 
of  the  founder  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford), 
bom  at  Tipton,  near  Birmingham,  March  17, 
1848,  taught  music  by  his  father,  and  Samuel 
Prince,  was  organist  at  Dudley,  near  Birmmg- 
ham  in  1867-70  ;  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  1868-70; 
and  while  at  the  latter  place  was  persuaded  by 
an  American  gentleman  to  go  to  Pittsbuig, 
where  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  afterwards  at  a  presbyterian  church.  He 
lived  in  New  York  from  1878  onwards,  for  two 
years  as  organist  of  St.  Mark's.  As  a  oompceer 
he  unites  great  contrapuntal  skill  with  a  taste 
that  is  uncomprisingly  *  modem ' ;  his  organ 
pieces,  by  whioh  alone  he  is  so  far  known  in 
Europe,  include  twelve  symphonic  preludes  and 
fugues,  a  symphonic  poem  called  '  Life,'  in  six 
movements,  and  works  in  various  forms.  Among 
his  most  important  compositions  in  other  forms 
are  a  cycle  of  four  oratorios  (1880-90),  'Adam,' 
'  Abraham,' '  Isaac,'  and  *  Jacob,'  all  in  MS. ;  a 
setting  of  'The  Golden  Legend,'  a  'doister 
Scene '  for  choir  and  orchestra  (op.  6) ;  and  a 
mass  in  E  flat,  also  published.  Among  his 
orchestra]  works  are  a  suite,  op.  3,  symphonic 
fantasias,  opp.  5  and  7 ;  a  symphony  in  G  minor, 
•The  Nation's  Mouming,'  op.  8  ;  another  in  C, 
op.  12  ;  symphonic  poems,  'Tartarus,'  op  Hi 
and  'Hamlet,'  op.  14,  and  a  * soherzo-fugne ' 
for  small  orchestra,  op.  15.  Besides  these  there 
are  numerous  pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  anthems, 
etc.,  and  some  chamber  music  and  text-books. 
(Baker's  Biog.  Diet,  of  Mua.)  M. 

NICHOLLS,  Agnes,  bom  July  14, 1877,  »t 
Cheltenham,  was  educated  first  at  the  Bedford 
High  School,  where  she  studied  singing  and  violin 
plapng.  In  1894  she  gained  a  scholarship  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  studied  singing 
there  six  years  under  Mr.  Visetti.  During  this 
period  she  made  her  debuts  on  the  stage  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  Nov.  20,  1895,  as  the  heroine 
on  the  revival  of  Purcell's  *  Dido  and  iEneas, 
and  Deo.  11,  1896,  as  Anne  Page,  on  the  pro- 
duction in  English  of  Verdi's  'Falstaff.'  ^^ 
1897  she  sang  at  the  Gloucester  Festival.  ^ 
a  student,  she  sang  thrice  before  Queen  Victoria, 
as  Javotte  at  a  private  performance  at  Windsor 
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of  Delibes's  '  Le  Boi  Ta  dit/  in  the  '  Hymn  of 
ftsiae'  on  Jubilee  Sunday,  1897,  with  Albani 
and  Lloyd,  and  in  1899,  the  principal  soprano 
mioic  in  'Elijah,'  on  both  these  latter  occa- 
flODs  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  under  Sir  W. 
Puratt.  On  leaving  the  College  she  had 
farther  Yocal  instruction  from  Mr.  John  Acton 
of  Manchester.  On  May  14,  1901,  she  made 
her  d^but  at  Covent  Garden  as  the  Dewman  in 
'Hansel  und  Gretel,'  and  was  re-engaged  there 
in  1904-6  and  sang  as  Micaela,  Donna  Elvira, 
Wo^inde,  and  Helmwige.  But  it  is  as  a 
eonrart  and  oratorio  singer  that  she  has  estab- 
liihed  her  reputation,  and  has  sung  at  all  the 
principal  festivals,  the  Richter  concerts  in 
London  and  Manchester,  the  London  festivals 
ander  Weingartner,  the  Royal  Choral  Society, 
etc  She  appeared  at  the  Cincinnati  Festival 
tnd  at  the  Jubilee  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1904.  On  July  15  of  the  same 
year  she  married  Mr.  Hamilton  Harty,  the 
wdl-known  musician  and  accompanist.  She 
ii  the  poesesaor  of  a  fine  soprano  voice  of  con- 
nderable  compass  and  execution.  A.  o. 

NICHOLSON,  Charles,  born  at  Liverpool, 

1795,  son  of  a  flute-player,  became  the  most 

eminent  of  English  flautists.     After  performing 

in  the  orchestras  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 

Garden  he  was  engaged,  about  1823,  as  principal 

flute  at  the  Opera,  the  Philharmonic  Society, 

the  country  festivals,  etc.     His  playing  was 

ranarkable  for  purity  and  brilliance  of  tone  and 

neatness  of  execution,  and  his  admirable  manner 

of  perfonning  an  ada^o.     He  published  a  flute 

pnoeptor  and  numerous  concertos,   fantasias, 

solos,  and  other  pieces  for  his  instrument.     He 

died  in  London,  March  26,  1837.         w.  h.  h. 

KICODE,  JsAN  Louis,  was  bom  August  12, 

1853,  at  Jerczig,   near  Posen,  capital  of  the 

German  province  of  that  name,  which  adjoins 

the  Polish  frontier  line.     His  father,  a  skilful 

amateur  violinist,  had  a  small  estate  at  Jerczig  ; 

Vat  owing  to  bad  fortune,  lost  his  money,  and 

^^aa  obliged    to    turn   his   violin -playing  to 

aoooimt  in  order  to  support  his  family.     In 

jvtherance  of  this  scheme  he  removed  to  Berlin 

in  1B56.     Here  the  young  Nicod^,  who  had 

aheady  shown  very  decided  aptitude  for  music, 

▼as  for  some  years  taught  by  his  father  and 

the  organist  Hartkass,  until,  in  the  beginning 

of  1869,  he  entered  the  Neue  Akademie  der 

Tonknnat,  where  he  studied  the  piano  under 

Knllak,  harmony  under  Wiierst,  counterpoint 

^  composition    under  Kiel.     His    abilities 

*we  very  highly    thought    of   during    these 

itodent  days,  and  when  he  left  the  Akademie 

^<  was  able  to  succeed  well  as  a  teacher  in 

Berlin,  and  also  to  establish  the  Nicod^  Concerts, 

tt  which  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  brilliant  and 

Attractive  pianist.     A  concert   tour   through 

Galicia  and  Boumania  with  Mme.  D6sir6e  Artdt 

^i^C'eaaed  his  reputation  so  much  that  in  1878 

■^  was  led  to  remove  to  Dresden  in  order  to 


become  a  Professor  at  the  Royal  Conservatorium, 
of  which  Franz  Wiillner  was  Artistic  Director. 
Here  he  remained  until  Wiillner  was  ejected 
from  his  post  as  Director  of  the  Opera  in  1885, 
when  Nicod^  left  the  Conservatorium  and 
became  Director  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts. 
He  held  this  post  for  three  years,  gaining 
great  success,  but  in  1888  he  gave  up  his 
ap{)ointment  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  composition.  However,  in  1893  he  again 
appeared  as  a  conductor,  and  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dresden  'Neustadt  Chorgesang- 
verein'  Nicod^  was  appointed  Director,  a 
position  which  he  still  retains  (1906).  As  a 
pianist  his  style  is  full  of  warmth  and  artistic 
power  ;  and  as  a  conductor  he  shows  an  artistic 
insight  and  a  genial  warmth  of  comprehension 
which  lead  him  to  give  intrepretations  that  are 
full  of  breadth  and  humanity.  Whilst  pre- 
serving the  dignity  of  music  he  recognises  the 
popular  sympathies  of  musicians,  so  that  his 
readings  appeal  to  both  the  trained  musician 
and  the  general  public.  These  qualities  of  the 
man  naturally  come  out  in  his  compositions, 
which,  although  occasionally  showing  the  in- 
fluence of  other  composers  whom  he  admires 
(such  as  Schumann),  are  full  of  interest  and 
poetry.  Unfortunately  his  small  works  are 
not  very  numerous,  a  few  fugitive  pieces  and 
the  *  Liebesleben '  for  piano  being  among  the 
best  known  ;  only  three  songs  appear  to  have 
been  printed.  Among  the  larger  works  for 
orchestra,  *  Marie  Stuart,*  *  Symphonic  Varia- 
tions,' '  Die  Jagd  nach  dem  Gliick,'  '  Das  Meer,' 
and  '  Gloria,'  Nicod^  shows  a  steady  advance  in 
power  of  invention,  construction,  development, 
and  skill  in  orchestration.  '  Marie  Stuart '  is  a 
brilliant  piece  of  character-painting.  '  Die  Jagd 
nach  dem  Gliick '  is  a  '  Phantasiestiick '  which, 
although  practically  a  bravura  piece,  is  not  at 
all  commonplace.  In  the  'Symphonic  Varia- 
tions '  a  beautiful  theme  is  treated  with  unusual 
skill.  It  was  in  1888  that  Nicod^  produced 
his  more  important  work  *  Das  Meer,'  a  sym- 
phony for  full  orchestra,  organ,  male  chorus, 
and  solos,  the  poem  by  Earl  Wbrmann.  This 
work  is  full  of  breadth  and  daring;  the 
imagination  shown  in  the  music  being  even 
better  than  that  of  the  writer  of  the  poem.  Not 
content  with  these  limitations  Nicod6  set  to 
work  upon  his  latest  great  composition,  *  Gloria,' 
produced  1904.  This  is  what  may  be  called  a 
Symphonic  Opera  without  voices,  for  it  occupies 
a  whole  evening  in  performance.  Scored  for  a 
very  large  orchestra,  organ,  harps,  male  chorus, 
and  boys'  solo,  it  is  laid  out  in  six  movements, 
in  which  great  use  is  made  of  a  number  of 
Leitmotifs,  and  three  'quotations' — two  fi'om 
the  'Missa  Solemnis,'  and  one  from  'Die 
Meistersinger.'  In  this  work  Nicode  shows 
himself  to  be  a  master  in  the  art  of  combining 
melodies,  as  well  as  a  clever  and  intelligent 
scorer,  with  great  command  of  construction  and 
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colouring.  In  speaking  generally  of  his  works 
viewed  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  that  he  has 
the  character  of  a  poetical  lyrical  artist  with  a 
leaning  towards  refined  drama.  Nicod^'s  works 
are  as  loUows : — 
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Three  Songs. 

Soheno  Ikntaetiqae.    (PF.  dnet)    1877. 

Suite  for  anwU  Orohaaln.    (Four  moreu 

VuiKtlons  and  Fogne.  D»  major.    18B0. 

Sonata.  F  minor.    PF.  aolo. 

JubiUumsmaraeh  (oreheatra)  oompoaad  for  the  twenty  •fifth 
annlTenary  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Muslo.    188a 
U.  Three  Stodiea  (1.  F|  minor,  2.  F  major.  S.  D  minor).    PF.  aolOb 
SL  Bin  Liebealeben  (Ten  Poems).    PF.  eolo. 
SS.  Sonata  for  violonoello  in  B  minor. 
9A.  Faw;hin|[sbUder.    Four  pieoee  (oreheatra). 
as.  Sonata  for  riolonoello  in  O  major.    1882. 
98u  Bin  Ballaoene  (Waltaer).    PF.  doet 
S7.  Symphcmic  Variations.    188S.    (OndMsfeca.) 
SB.  Waltiee  and  Bnrleeqoea.    PF.  aolo. 
28.  Pictures  from  India.    1886. 

50.  Dem  Andenken  an  Amarantha.    Song  Ojola. 

51.  Das  Meer.  Symphonic  Ode.     1888.     (Orohestra,  Orgaii.  Male 

Chorus.) 
Sa.  Two  pieoee  for  String  Orchestra.    2  Obol.  2  Home. 
SS.  Brbarmen.    Hymn  tor  Messo-SopraDO  and  Orehastm. 
84.  Gloria  (1904).  In  sis  moTements.  p^  ^^ 

NICOLAI,  Carl  Otto  Ehrbnfried,  eminent 
composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Konigsberg, 
June  9,  1810.  His  home  was  unhappy,  and  his 
education  neglected,  except  for  the  piano,  which 
he  was  well  taught.  At  sixteen  he  ran  away, 
but  found  a  protector  in  Justizrath  Adler  of 
Stargard,  who  assisted  him  in  his  studies,  and 
in  1827  sent  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  took 
lessons  from  Zelter  and  Klein.  In  1838  the 
Chevalier  de  Bunsen  sent  for  him  to  Rome  as 
organist  to  the  chapel  of  the  Prussian  Embassy, 
and  there,  under  Baini,  he  studied  the  ancient 
Italian  masters,  without  neglecting  those  of 
modem  date.  Towards  the  close  of  1837  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  became  capellmeister  and 
singing-master  of  the  Kamthnerthor  Theater, 
returning  to  Rome  in  Oct.  1838.  He  then 
composed  a  series  of  operas  in  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  day.  *  Enrico  Secondo '  and  *  Bos- 
monda  d'  Inghilterra'  (1839)  were  given  at 
Trieste,  and  '  ir  Templario '  (1840)  with  great 
success  at  Turin  ;  but  *  Odoardo  e  Gildippe ' 
(Genoa,  1841)  and  '  II  Proscritto '  (Milan,  1841) 
were  not  so  well  received.  In  1841  he  accepted 
the  first  capellmeistership  of  the  court  opera  at 
Vienna,  and  remained  till  Easter,  1847,  highly 
appreciated  as  a  conductor.  Here  were  produced 
his  *Templario'  (1841,  German,  1846)  and  'Die 
Heimkehrdes  Verbannten  '(1844),  a  remodelling 
of  *  II  Proscritto,'  in  which  Staudigl  was  much 
applauded.  With  the  avowed  object  of  giving 
first-rate  performances  of  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phonies, he  founded  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
the  first  of  which  took  place  March  28,  1842. 
A  mass  (composed  1848)  dedicated  to  Frederick 


William  IV.,  and  a  Fest-onvertiire  for  the 
Jubilee  of  the  University  of  Konigsberg  (1844) 
led  to  his  appointment  as  director  of  the  newly 
founded  Domchor,  and  Oourt-Capellmeister  of 
the  opera  in  Berlin,  and  he  gave  a  farewell 
concert  in  the  large  Bedoutensaal  at  Vienna 
(April  1,  1847),  at  which  Jenny  Lind  sang,  and 
some  of  the  instrumental  music  in  '  Die  lustigen 
Weiber  von  Windsor '  was  produced  for  the  first 
time.  He  completed  that  opera  in  Berlin,  and 
the  first  performance  took  place  on  March  9, 
1849,  with  brilliant  success,  which  he  did  not 
live  to  ei^oy,  as  he  expired  of  apoplexy  on  May 
1 1 .  The  opera  was  given  in  Vienna  (with  recita- 
tives by  Proch),  Feb.  12,  1852,  and  in  London 
(as  'Falstaff'),  May  3,  1864,  and  long  held  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  comic  operas. 

Nicolai  had  a  fine  collection  of  Italian  and 
German  scores,  which  he  left  to  the  Imperial 
library  at  Berlin.  Mendel's  OUo  Nicolai  (  Berlin, 
Heimann)  contains  a  catal(>gue  of  all  his  works, 
printed  and  in  MS.,  the  latter  being  numerous, 
and  including  a  symphony,  a  requiem,  and  a  Te 
Deum.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Society  Cecilia  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Filamionid 
of  Bologna.  The  Tonkunstler- Verein  of  Berlin 
erected  in  1861  a  monument  over  his  grave  in 
the  churchyard  of  Dorotheenstadt.  c.  F.  P. 

NICOLAI,  Dr.  Philipp,  was  bom  August 
10,  1666,  at  Mengeringhausen  in  the  Princi- 
pality of  Waldeck.  He  served  as  Lutheran 
Pastor  at  Dortmund  and  Cologne,  was  then  for 
a  while  Court-preacher  to  the  Dowager  Countess 
of  Waldeck,  Pastor  again  at  Unna  in  West- 
phalia, and  finally  from  1601  to  his  death,  Oct 
26,  1608,  First  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  St 
Eatherine,  Hambuig.  It  was  during  a  severe 
visitation  of  the  plague  at  Unna  in  Westphalia 
that  he  wrote  and  afterwards  published  his 
Frevdenspiegel  des  ewigen  Lebena  (Frankfort 
1699),  containing  the  words  and  melodies  of 
the  two  well-known  Chorales,  'Wachet  auf, 
ruft  uns  die  Stimme,'  and  '  Wie  schon  lenchtet 
uns  der  Morgenstem,'  on  which  Sebastian  Bach 
based  two  of  his  most  beautiful  church  cantatas. 
Nicolai  himself  was  musician  enough  to  har- 
monise these  and  other  chorale  melodies  for 
four  voices.  Winterfeld  erroneously  supposed 
the  words  of  *Wie  schon  leuchtet  uns  der 
Morgenstem'  to  have  been  a  spiritual  parody 
of  a  secular  love-song  *  Wie  schon  leuchten  die 
Aeugelein,'  to  which  he  concluded  that  the 
melody  originally  belonged,  but  Wackernagel 
(Daadeutaehe  Kirchenlied,  i.  pp.  617-19)  proved 
the  secular  words  to  be  of  later  origin  than  the 
spiritual,  so  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  secular 
love-song  which  is  the  parody  of  the  hymn  and 
not  vice  versa.  In  the  melody  Baumker  (/^ 
katholische  deutsche  KirchetUied^  ii  p.  288) 
traces  resemblances  to  the  old  Christmas  Carol 
'Resonet  in  laudibus.'  j.  R.  M. 

NICOLINI,  originally  Ernest  Nicolas,  son 
of  an  hotel-keeper  of  Dinard,  Brittany,  was  bom 
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tt  St  Malo,  Feb.  23, 1834.  He  was  for  a  short 
time  a  pupU  at  the  Paris  Gonseryatoire,  and  in 
1856  gained  a  second  aeeessU  in  Comic  Opera. 
In  July  1857  he  made  his  debnt  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  in  Hal^vy's  *  Mousquetaires  de  la 
fieiue ' ;  he  remained  there  until  1859,  without 
any  marked  success.  In  that  year  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  under  the  name  of  Nicolini  sang  at 
Uilan,  Florence,  Turin,  and  elsewhere,  with 
ikir  success.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1862,  to 
the  Salle  Yentadoiu*,  with  better  results  than 
before,  and  sang  there  for  several  seasons  till 
1870. 

Bia  first  appearances  in  England  were  May 
21, 1866,  at  a  concert  given  by  Madame  Lucca, 
at  SL  James's  Hall,  and  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month  at  Govent  Garden,  as  Edgardo,  but 
with  such  moderate  success  that  he  did  not 
return  to  London  until  April  25,  1871,  when 
he  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane  under  Mapleeon, 
«s  Faust,  with  very  J  air  results,  and  remained 
for  the  season,  distinguishing  himself  especially 
as  RaouL  In  1872  he  was  engaged  at  Govent 
Garden,  where  he  sang  every  year  for  some 
time,  being  associated  with  Mme.  Patti  in  her 
Tsrious  operatic  triumphs.  They  were  married 
on  August  10,  1886.  He  had  an  agreeable 
voice  of  moderate  power,  a  good  stage  presence, 
and  was  a  fair  actor,  but  he  adopted  the  tremolo 
to  such  a  degree  as  seriously  to  prejudice  the 
method  of  singing  which  he  acquired  at  the 
Conservatoire.  He  died  at  Pau,  Jan.  19, 
1898.  .  A.  c. 

NICOLINI,  NicoLiNO  Grimaldi,  dbtto,  one 
of  the  greatest  singers  of  the  18  th  century,  was 
horn  at  Naples  about  1673.  He  received  a 
good  education,  and  could  write  very  fair  verses, 
as  appears  from  the  libretti  which  bear  his 
name  as  their  author.  His  voice,  originally  a 
soprano,  soon  sank  into  a  fine  contralto.  The 
first  dramas  in  which  his  name  has  been  found 
•re  'Tullo  Ostilio '  and  '  Serse,'  set  by  Buonon- 
dni,  at  Rome,  1694,  in  which  he  sang  with 
the  celebrated  PistocchL  During  1697-98,  he 
was  the  principal  singer  in  the  operas  at  Naples  ; 
and  in  1699  and  1700  was  again  performing  at 
Rome.  After  this,  he  sang  in  other  Italian 
cities,  including  Milan  and  Venice  ;  and,  being 
decorated  at  the  latter  place  with  the  Order  of 
St  Mark,  he  was  thenceforth  always  known  as 
the  'Cavaliere  Nicolini.' 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1708,  he  came  to 
England,  drawn  hither  by  the  report  of  our 
psssion  for  foreign  operas,  and  'without  any 
particular  invitation  or  engagement '  (Gibber). 
Here  he  made  his  first  appearance,  Dec.  14,  in 
the  *  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius '  of  A.  Scarlatti, 
translated  into  English  by  Owen  Swiney  (or 
MacSwiney),  the  manager,  and  arranged  by 
K.  Haym,  who  wrote  a  new  overture  and  some 
•ongi  for  it  In  this,  of  course,  Nicolini  sang 
hia  part  in  Italian,  while  other  singers  per- 
formed theirs  in  English.    Steele  describes  this 


opera  as  'a  noble  entertainment,'  and  declares 
that  he  'was  fully  satisfied  with  the  sight 
of  an  Actor  [Nicolini]  who,  by  the  Grace 
and  Propriety  of  his  Action  and  Gesture, 
does  Honour  to  an  Human  Figure,'  and  'sets 
off  the  Character  he  bears  in  an  Opera  by  his 
Action,  as  much  as  he  does  the  Words  of  it  by 
his  Voice.  Every  Limb,  and  every  Finger, 
contributes  to  the  Part  he  acts,  insomuch  that 
a  deaf  Man  might  go  along  with  him  in  the 
Sense  of  it,' — with  much  more  to  the  same 
purport.^  The  opera  prices  were  raised  on  the 
arrival  of  this  performer,  '  the  first  truly  great 
singerwhohad  ever  sung  in  our  theatre '  (Bumey). 
In  fact,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  subscription 
was  probably  remodelled  according  to  his  re- 
commendations. Some  curious  papers  exist,' 
the  collection  of  Vice -Chamberlain  Coke,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Nicolini  furnished  that 
ofiicial  witii  a  full  account  of  the  system  on 
which  the  Venetian  opera  was  managed,  and 
that  he  suggested  a  similar  system  for  that  of 
London.  One  chief  feature  was  that  a  sub- 
scription of  1000  gs.  should  be  got  from  the 
Queen  (Anne^ ;  and  on  this  Coke  founded  a 
calculation  wnich  led  to  the  remodelling  of  the 
opera-subscription  and  raising  of  the  prices,  in 
order  to  remedy  what  Nicolini  described  as  the 
'  annual  and  certain  loss  of  money '  which  our 
Opera  had  till  then  suffered. 

Though  not  attracted  to  London  by  an  engage- 
ment, Nicolini  had  been  immediately  secured 
by  Swiney  for  a  year.  Tosi,  in  his  TrecUise  on 
Singing,  doubts  whether  a  perfect  singer  can  at 
the  same  time  be  a  perfect  actor  ;  but  Galliard, 
the  translator  of  that  Treatise,  says  (in  a  note, 
1742), — 'Nicolini  had  both  qualities,  more  than 
any  that  have  come  hither  since.  He  acted  to 
perfection,  and  did  not  sing  much  inferior.  His 
variations  in  the  airs  were  excellent ;  but  in  his 
cadences  he  had  a  few  antiquated  tricks. '  Nico- 
lini next  appeared  in  '  Camilla ' ;  and  in  May 
he  signed  an  engagement  with  Swiney  for  three 
years,  at  a  salary  of  800  gs.  ;  the  singer  to 
receive,  in  addition,  £150  for  a  new  opera  'to 
be  by  him  fitted  for  the  English  stage  every 
season,  if  such  opera  shall  be  approved  of.' ' 

On  June  4  Nicolini  had  a  concert  for  his 
benefit  at  the  Opera  House,  where  he  continued 
to  sing  as  before.  In  1710,  however,  he 
qiuurrelled  with  Swiney,  and  sought,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  1 8,*  to  free  himself  from  an  'esclavage 
inquiet  et  honteux  qu'on  ne  s^auroit  non  plus 
s'immaginer  ailleurs  hors  de  I'Angleterre,' — his 
engagement  with  Swiney.  The  principal  griev- 
ance, as  usual,  was  that  he  had  not  been  paid  his 
due  salary  ;  but  the  Vice-Chamberlain  patched 
up  the  quarrel,  and  Nicolini  continued  to  sing 
at  the  theatre  in  '  Almahide '  and  'Hydaspes,' 
the  libretto  of  the  latter  being  his  own,  or  at 
least  edited  by  himself.     In  this  piece  occurred 
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the  famous  combat  with  the  lion,  about  which 
Addison  was  so  witty,  while  giving  the  greatest 
possible  credit  to  Nioolini  for  his  acting,  which 
gave  'new  majesty  to  kings,  resolution  to  heroes, 
and  softness  to  lovers/  He  wished  'that  our 
tragedians  would  copy  after  this  great  master 
in  action.  Ck)uld  they  make  the  same  use  of 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  inform  their  faces  with 
as  significant  looks  and  passions,  how  glorious 
would  an  English  tragedy  appear  with  that 
action,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a  dignity  to 
the  forced  thoughts,  cold  conceits,  and  unnatural 
expressions  of  an  lialian  opera  1 '  ^  On  Feb. 
24,  1711,  'Rinaldo'  appeared,  the  chief  part 
being  created  by  KicoUni,  who  had  in  it  many 
opportunities  for  displaying  Ids  powers  of  de- 
clamation, execution,  and  acting.  He  played 
in  *Antioco,*  Dec.  12,  and  in  *  Ambleto'  (his 
own  libretto)  in  the  beginning  of  1 7 1 2.  Addison 
says,^  '  I  am  sorry  to  lind,  by  the  Opera  bills 
for  this  day,  that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the 
greatest  performer  in  dramatic  Music  that  is 
now  living,  or  that  perhaps  ever  appeared,  upon 
a  stage.  I  need  not  acquaint  my  readers,  that 
I  am  speaking  of  Signor  Nioolini.  The  town 
is  highly  obliged  to  that  excellent  artist,  for 
having  shewn  us  the  Italian  Music  in  its  perfec- 
tion, as  well  as  for  that  generous  approbation 
he  lately  gave  to  an  opera  of  our  own  country  ^ 
in  which  the  composer  endeavoured  to  do  justice 
to  the  beauty  of  the  words,  by  following  that 
noble  example  which  has  been  set  him  by  the 
greatest  foreign  masters  in  that  art.'  Nicolini, 
who  took  his  benefit,  on  March  22,  in  'the 
Music  performed  before  the  Queen  on  her  birth- 
day, and  the  famous  scene  in  Thomyris,  by 
Scarlatti,'  left  England  at  the  end  of  this  season, 
and  did  not  return  till  1714,  when  he  appeared, 
June  14,  '  for  the  last  time  before  his  voyage  to 
Italy. '  *  He  returned,  however,  in  the  following 
winter,  for  he  sang  in  '  Rinaldo  *  (revived),  Jan. 
4,1715,  and  afterwards  in  '  Amadigi. '  Accord- 
ing to  the  idea  which  tradition  gives  us  of  the 
abilities  of  Nicolini,  his  part  in  this  latter  opera 
must  have  drawn  out  all  his  powers,  both  as 
singer  and  actor  (Bumey).  He  took  his  benefit 
in  'Rinaldo.'  In  the  following  season  (1716), 
Nicolini  appeared  in  'Lucio  Vero,*  'Amadigi,' 
and  'Olearte' ;  and  in  1717  he  sang  again  in 
'  Rinaldo '  and  '  Amadigi ' — his  last  appearances 
in  England.  We  find  him  at  Venice  in  a  long 
run  of  'Rinaldo'  in  1718,  again  in  1723,  singing 
in  Leo's  '  Timocrate,'  and  Quantz  met  him  there 
in  1726,  when  his  singing  was  on  the  decline, 
though  his  acting  still  commanded  admiration. 
The  date  of  his  death  ia  not  known.       J.  M. 

NICOLO.  The  ordinary  name  in  France  for 
NicoLO  IsouARD  ;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  518.         g. 

NICOLSON,  Richard,  Mus.B.,  was  on 
Jan.  23,  1595-96,  appointed  organist  and  in- 
structor of  the  choristers  of  Magdalen  College, 

1  Oaeelator,  March  IS,  1710-11.  *  Ibid,  Jun«  14. 1711 

•  Galliwd'a  'Calypso  and  Telemacbiu,'  worda  by  Hoghei. 
*  DaUjf  ijimrant. 


Oxford.  In  Feb.  following  he  graduated  aa 
Mus.B.  He  contributed  a  madrigal,  'Sing, 
shepherds  all,'  to  '  The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,' 
1601.  In  1626  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Professor  of  Music  upon  Heyther's  founda- 
tion at  Oxford.  He  resigned  his  place  at 
Magdalen  College  in  1689,  and  died  in  the  same 
year.  w.  h.  h. 

NIECKS,    Fribdrich  (he  signs   his   name 
Frederick),  was  bom  on  Feb.  3,  1845,  at  Dtissel- 
dorf,  where  his  father  was  an  orchestral  musician, 
teacher,  and  conductor.    From  him  Niecks  learnt 
the  elements  of  music  and  violin  playing,  before 
studying    under    a   local    organist    and,    sub- 
sequently, under  Langhans,  Julius  Grunewald, 
and  Leopold  Auer,  for  violin,  and  under  Julius 
Tausch,  for  composition  and  pianoforte  playing. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  Niecks  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  violinist  at  a  concert  of 
the  Musikverein  in  Diisseldorf,  where  he  played 
De  Beriot's  second  concerto ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  became  a  regular  member  of  the 
Theatre  and  Subscription  Concerts  Orchestra,  a 
post  he  retained  till  after  he  was  one-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  when,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  had  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  public  career  as  an  instru- 
mentalist.    Meanwhile  his  general    education 
had  been  obtained  from  private  teachers,  by  self- 
tuition,  and  at  Leipzig  University,  where  he 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to   philosophy, 
with  a  special  leaning  towards  psychology  and 
sesthetics,  fine  arts  and  history.    In  1 868  Niecks 
was  induced  by  (Sir)  A.  C.  Mackenzie  to  leave 
Diisseldorf  and  settle  in  Scotland,  where  later 
in  the  year  he  became  viola  player  in  Mackenzie's 
Edinburgh  quartet,  and  oi^nist  and  teacher  in 
Dumfries.     In  1875  a  letter  written   to  the 
Monthly  Musical  Becordj  of  which  Prout  was 
editor,  led  to  a  permanent  engagement  in  con- 
nection with  that  paper,  and  in  1879  Niecks 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Mvskai 
Times,     His    Concise    Dictionary  of   Musical 
Terms f  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction  to  the 
Elements  of  Music,  appeared  in  1884,  in  which 
year  a  second  edition,  revised  and  corrected,  also 
was  printed  ;  while  in  1888  his  Frederick  Chopin 
as  Man  and  Musician  was  published,  a  German 
edition  by  W.  Langhans  appearing  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.     In  1890  Niecks  lectured  before 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  on  the 
early  development  of  the  forms  of  instnimental 
music,  and  in  November  of  the  next  year  he 
was  appointed  Reid  Professor  of  Music  in  Edin- 
burgh University.     There  he  lectures  on  and 
gives  practical  teaching  in  music  in  all  its  kinds, 
and  in  each  winter  holds  a  series  of  not  less 
than  four  Historical  Concerts,  and  from  1894  to 
1896heledastring-quartet.     In  1901  hefounded 
a  Musical  Education  Society,  which  has  some 
seventy  or  eighty  members  ;  to  it  is  attached  a 
musical  circulating  library.     Before  the  Mnsical 
Association  Niecks  has  read  many  interesting 
papers,  including  one  on  '  The  Flat,  the  Sharp 
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iDd  the  Kataral/  and  another  on  *  The  Teaching 
of  Mosical  History.*  Ready  for  publication  are 
A  History  of  Frogramme  Music  /rom  the  16th 
Caiury  to  the  Present  Tinu^  and  a  yolume  on 
The  Nature  and  Capacity  of  Modem  Music — 
the  latter  a  philosophic^  treatise.  In  1898 
Dublin  Univeiaity  created  him  Mtts.D.  honoris 
ohmI  R.  u.  l. 

NIEDERMEYER,  Louis,  bom  at  Nyon, 
Uke  of  Geneva,  April  27,  1802,  studied  under 
Hoscheles  and  Fbrster  in  Vienna,  Fioravanti 
in  Borne,  and  Zingarelli  in  Naples,  where  he 
farmed  a  lasting  intimacy  with  Rossini.  At 
Nsples  he  produced  his  first  opera,  *  II  reo  per 
amore.'  He  next  settled  in  Geneva,  taught  the 
piano,  and  compoeed  melodies  to  Lamartine's 
poetry,  one  of  which,  'Le  Lac,'  obtained  gi-eat 
laooess,  and  made  his  name  known  in  Paris, 
before  his  arrival  there  in  182S.  Through 
Rossini's  influence  his  one-act  opera,  *  La  Casa 
nel  bosoo '  was  produced  at  the  Th^tre  Italien 
(May  28,  1828),  but  its  reception  not  satisfying 
liim  he  left  Paris  and  became  music-master  at 
a  whool  in  Brussels.  Wearied  of  this  drudgery, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  published  melodies 
distinguished  for  style  and  sentiment,  and 
worthy  of  the  poems  by  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  ^nile  Desohamps,  which  they  illustrated. 
The  success  of  these  songs  made  Niederroeyer 
anxious  to  return  to  the  theatre,  but '  Stradella ' 
(fiveacts,  March  3, 1837)  failed,  though  supported 
\j  Mile.  Falcon,  Nourrit,  and  Levasseur.  It 
vas,  however,  revived  in  1848  in  three  acts. 
'Marie  Stuart,'  five  acts  (Dec.  6,  1844),  was 
scarcely  more  successful,  and  would  be  forgotten 
hot  for  its  '  Adieu  k  la  France. '  Other  numbers 
however,  deserve  attention.  The  revival  of 
the  '  Donna  del  Lago '  having  been  resolved  on 
at  the  Acad^mie,  Rossini  summoned  Niedermeyer 
to  his  residence  at  Bologna,  and  empowered  him 
to  adapt  the  score  to  a  French  libretto  entitled 
'Robert  Bruce,'  in  three  acts  (Dec  80,  1846). 
The  opera  failed,  but  the  introduction  of  the 
saxhorn,  the  eight  trumpets  in  four  different 
keys  in  the  overture,  and  the  skill  with 
which  various  movements  from  '  Zelmira '  and 
'  Armida '  were  adapted,  attracted  the  attention 
of  musicians.  Niedermeyer's  last  attempt  at 
opera  was  <  La  Fronde '  (five  acts.  May  2, 1858) 
—a  failure  like  its  predecessors.  His  true 
vocation  was  sacred  music.  His  mass  with  full 
orchestra,  his  'messes  basses,'  motets,  and 
anthems,  pure  in  style,  and  abounding  with 
gcaeeful  melody,  are  still  sung.  We  have 
mentioned  elsewhere  his  connection  with 
d'Ortigue  in  the  foundation  of  a  periodical  for 
sacred  music,  intended  to  maintain  the  old 
traditions.  [See  MaItrise.]  Unfortunately 
he  knew  but  little  of  either  the  history  or  the 
practice  of  plain-song,  and  his  Mdthode  d^accom- 
WwmnU  du  Plain  Chant  (1855),  hastily 
compiled,  was  severely  criticised.  Niedermeyer 
nmst  be  ranked  among   the  musicians  whose 


merits  are  greater  than  their  success.  Some  of 
his  melodies  will  live,  and  the  ^ksole  de  Musique 
still  known  by  his  name  (a  continuation  of 
that  founded  by  Choron)  will  ensure  for  his 
sacred  works  an  honourable  place  in  the  reper- 
toires of  the  Mattrises  de  France.  He  died  in 
Paris,  Mai*ch  14,  1861.  [There  is  little  ground 
for  supposing,  as  Biemann  does,  that  he  com- 
posed the  famous  song  'Pietk,  Signore'  attri- 
buted to  Stradella,  of  which  Rossini  was  prob- 
ably the  real  author.]  g.  c. 

NIEDERRHEINISCHE  MUSIKFESTE,  i,e. 
Lower  Rhenish  Musical  Festivals,  now 
held  in  triennial  turn  at  Whitsuntide,  at  either 
Diisseldorf,  Aix- la- Chapel le,  or  Cologne,  and 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  perhaps  the  most 
important  existing  in  Germany.  The  originator 
is  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Ludwig  F.  C.  Bischoff, 
a  very  active  musician  and  littirateur,  who 
assembled  together  the  musicians  in  his  province, 
and  instituted  a  '  Thuringian  Musical  Festival,' 
which  was  held  at  Erfurt  in  1811.  In  1817, 
Johann  Schomstein,  music-director  at  Elberfeld, 
following  the  example  of  Bischofi*,  collected  the 
musical  forces  of  Elberfeld  and  Diisseldorf,  and 
gave  a  performance  on  a  large  scale  in  the  former 
town,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Lower 
Rhenish  Festivals.  For  the  success  of  the 
Elberfeld  attempt  was  decided  enough  to  Induce 
several  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the 
two  towns  mentioned  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  to  arrange  two  grand  concerts  for 
Whitsuntide,  which  should  take  place  alternately 
at  Elberfeld  and  Diisseldorf.  The  organisation 
of  these  concerts  exacted  so  much  labour  and 
trouble  that  it  was  resolved  to  propose  to  a 
third  neighbouring  city  to  take  part  in  them, 
and  an  offer  of  co-operation  was  made  to  Cologne, 
which  at  first  declined  the  proposal.  The  first 
four  festivals  were,  therefore,  held  at  Elberfeld 
and  Diisseldorf  alternately. 

From  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  Elberfeld 
in  1827,  Aix  gave  in  its  definite  adhesion,  and 
except  during  the  political  disturbances  from 
1848  to  1850,  and  also  in  1852  and  1859,  these 
festivals  have  since  occurred  at  Diisseldorf, 
Aix,  or  Cologne. 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  each  occa- 
sion, a  few  facts  may  be  mentioned.  The  fifteenth 
meeting,  at  Diisseldorf,  in  1888,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  which  had  occurred, 
and  as  marking  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
these  now  renowned  festivals.  For  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  direction  of  the  music 
was  first  entrusted  to  Mendelssohn,  then  in  his 
twenty -sixth  year.^  Another  distinguishing 
feature  was  a  third  concert  improvised  by  him 
on  the  morning  of  Whitsun-Tuesday,  which  was 
subsequently  known  as  the  *  Artists'  concert,' 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  at  it  of 
detached  and  solo  pieces.  In  1835  Mendelssohn 
conducted  at  Cologne,  and  on  the  following 

1  Sm  nndar  MnDBLHOHV,  pp.  IW,  ISO. 
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Whitsuntide  directed  the  eighteenth  festival  at 
Diisseldorf,  on  which  occasion  his  oratorio  'St. 
Paul '  was  prodnced.  He  reprodaced  Handel's 
'Joshua'  at  Cologne  in  1888,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion continued  his  great  work  for  his  country  and 
for  the  musical  world  generally  of  reviving  the 
superh  choral  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  which, 
partly  in  consequence  of  their  extraordinary 
number  and  want  of  classification  and  publica- 
tion, had  been  suffered  to  remain  almost  in 
disuse,  until  resuscitated  by  one  of  the  greatest 
disciples  of  the  glorious  '  Cantor  of  Leipzig/ 

At  the  twenty- first  festival^  at  Diisseldorf,  in 
1889,  Mendelssohn  was  again  at  the  helm, 
introducing  there  his  42nd  Psalm  '  As  the  hart 
pants,'  and  at  the  '  Artists'  concert '  playing  his 
second  pianoforte  concerto.  In  1842  he  con- 
ducted at  Diisseldorf,  and  made  its  festival 
memorable  by  the  introduction  of  the  'Lob- 
gesang,'  which  had  been  already  performed  at 
Leipzig  and  Birmingham;  and  in  1846,  at  Aiz, 
for  the  seventh  and  last  time,  he  directed  a  grand 
selection,  when  Jenny  Lind  sang,  and  produced 
extraordinary  enthusiasm — the  occasion  being 
recorded  as  the  *  Jenny-Lind-  Fest. '  Her  singing 
of  Mendelssohn's  'Auf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges' 
and  'FrUhlingslied,'  at  the  'Artists'  concert,'  is 
described  by  chroniclers  of  this  festival  as  pro- 
ducing an  effect  wholly  unparalleled.  In  1852 
no  festival  took  place,  but  in  the  following  year 
Hiller  and  Schnmafin  shared  the  direction  at 
Diisseldorf,  respectively  contributing  a  Psalm — 
the  125th,  and  a  Symphony — in  D  minor. 

From  this  time  the  Rhenish  Festivals  became 
in  some  respects  even  more  than  previously 
interesting.  The  great  composer  who  had  done 
so  much  for  them  had  indeed  passed  away,  but 
so  great  a  fame  had  been  secured  for  them, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  memorable  occasions 
on  which  Mendelssohn  had  presided,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  engagement  of  more  celebrated 
soloists  and  of  the  selection  of  fuller  if  not  more 
interesting  programmes,  as  to  attract  for  these 
Whitsuntide  meetings  more  attention,  and  to 
draw  musical  visitors  from  all  parts.  In  1855, 
at  Diisseldorf,  Mme.  Lind-Goldschmidt  sang  in 
Haydn's  '  Creation,'  Schumann's  '  Paradise  and 
Peri,'  and  at  the  Artists'  concert 

Diisseldorf  was  fortunate  enough  in  1868 
again  to  secure  her  services,  and  the  choral 
selections  were  conducted  by  Herr  Otto  Gold- 
sohmidt.  An  unusual  and  interesting  feature 
on  this  occasion  was  an  oigan  solo  by  Herr  van 
Eyken,  who  played  Bach's  great  prelude  and 
fugue  in  6  nunor.  The  following  Whitsuntide, 
1866,  Madame  Lind-Goldschmidt  was  once  more 
heard  at  a  Diisseldorf  festival,  in  Handel's 
'  Messiah '  and  Schumann's  '  Paradise  and  Peri,' 
etc.,  Madame  Schumann,  Auer,  and  Stockhausen 
being  the  other  soloists,  and  Herren  0.  Gold- 
Bohmidt  and  Tausch  conducting. 

(The  festival  held  at  Diisseldorf  in  1902  was 
specially  interesting  to  English  musicians,  since 


the  performance  of  Elgar's  'Dream  of  Geronthis' 
called  forth  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  con- 
tinental recognition  of  English  art.] 

To  this  brief  glance  at  their  origin  and  pro- 
gress, a  few  remarks  may  be  added  as  to  the 
distinctive  features  of  these  and  other  German 
festivals,  which  strike  an  haJbiltU  at  our  own 
large  musical  gatherings.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  difference  is  the  greater  care  in  pre- 
paration. Far  more  time  is  devoted  to  reheareals 
of  full  band  and  chorus,  under  the  conductor's 
direction,  than  with  us.  Hence  the  performances 
are  undoubtedly  more  finished  than  at  English 
festivals,  at  which  only  two  hurried  rehearsals 
take  place  for  seven  or  eight  |)erforniances.  In 
Germany  six  full  rehearsals  are  held  for  three 
concerts. 

In  the  next  place,  the  first  object  in  England 
is  to  raise  money :  in  Germany  the  great  object 
is  to  benefit  art.  One  of  the  bad  results  of  onr 
system  is  that  committees  shrink  from  risking 
the  performance  of  any  but  popular  works  which 
will  draw  and  'pay.'  One  of  the  good  results 
of  the  foreign  plan  is  that  only  classical  works 
of  high  artistic  merit  are  given.  No  such 
selections  as  some  of  those  at  evening  concerts 
at  our  festivals  ^  would  be  tolerated  in  Germany. 

In  the  Rhineland  all  classes  rejoice  at  an 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  'das  liebliche 
Friililingsfest.'  Remuneration  appears  to  be  a 
secondary  consideration  ;  indeed  the  services  ot 
the  chorus,  which  often  comprises  members  of 
the  best  families,  are  gratuitous,  and  are  given 
ecn  amort.  And  one  consequence  of  this,  and 
of  a  general  agreement  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  amateur  performers,  is  a  moderate 
charge  for  tickets. 

Carl  Elingemann,  Mendelssohn's  friend,  writ- 
ing to  England  concerning  the  Diisseldorf  meet- 
ing of  1836,  says:— 'Never  did  I  hear  such 
chorus -singing.  All  the  singers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  soloists,  were  amateurs,  as  also 
the  greater  number  of  the  instrumental  per- 
formers. It  is  this  circumstance  which  gives 
to  this  festival  its  peculiar  excellence  and  beauty. 
From  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  the  whole 
country  round  the  dileUanii  were  gathering, 
arriving  in  steamboats  or  Eilwagen,  not  to  toil 
at  an  irksome  ill -paid  task,  but  for  a  great 
musical  field-day,  full  of  soul  and  song.  All 
ranks  and  agf^s  unite  for  the  one  harmonious 
end.  .  .  .  Add  to  this  love  of  the  art,  good 
training,  well -cultivated  taste,  and  genenl 
knowledge  of  music,  and  it  is  explained  how 
such  an  effect  is  prodnced.  Yon  felt  the  life, 
the  pulsation  of  this  music,  for  their  hearts  as 
well  as  their  understandings  were  in  it  It  was 
in  this  chorus  and  in  this  band  that  public 
interest  was  centred  ;  the  audience  listened  and 
enjoyed,  but  the  amateur  performers  constituted 
the  festival.'  n.  s.  o. 

NIEDT,  Friedrich  Erhardt,  is  described  on 
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tin  title-pages  of  his  works  as  being  a  native  or 
inbibitantof  Jena(Jenen8iB),  and  as  by  profession 
t  Notary  Public.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
Copenhi^^n,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1717.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  musical  composition  entitled  MttsieaX- 
itcki  Handleitung,  which  appeared  in  three 
parts;  the  first  part,  published  at  Hamburg,  1700 
and  1710,  treats  chiefly  of  playing  from  a 
thorough  or  figured  l^ass ;  the  second  part, 
entitled  HancUeUung  zur  Fariation,  published 
it  Hamburg,  1706,  treats  of  the  composition  of 
preludes,  chaconnes,  and  other  dance-forms  on 
one  and  the  same  Bass.  An  improved  and  en- 
Isrgsd  edition  of  this  was  issued  by  Mattheson  in 
1721,  ooutaining,  as  the  title  indicates,  over  sixty 
ditferent  organ-specifications.  The  third  part 
of  Niedt's  work  appeared  posthumously  under 
Mattheson's  editorship  in  1717,  and  treats  of 
eoonterpoint  and  canon,  and  the  composition  of 
motets  and  recitative.  Another  work  of  Niedt's 
is  entitled  Musiealwhea  ABC  zum  Nutzen  der 
LAr-  und  Lemenden  (1708),  and  contains  a  few 
practical  examples.  It  would  appear  from 
vhat  Spitta  says  in  his  life  of  Sebastian  Bach 
that  Bach  was  familiar  with  Niedt's  MusicaliscJie 
ffandleitung,  and  based  his  own  system  of 
matroction  in  Thorough-bass  upon  it.  J.  R.  M. 
NIEMANN,  Albert,  one  of  the  most  famous 
teoora  of  Qermany,  was  bom  Jan.  15,  1881,  at 
Erxleben,  Magdeburg,  where  his  father  kept 
as  hoteL  He  was  placed,  when  seventeen  years 
old,  in  a  machine  factory,  but  want  of  means 
prerented  his  remaining  there,  and  he  went  on 
the  stage  at  Dessau  in  1849,  first  as  an  actor  of 
small  parts,  and  afterwards  as  a  chorus-singer. 
Here  the  Hofkapellmeister  Friedrich  Schneider 
diBOOTered  his  musical  talent,  and  gave  him  some 
iostmction.  A  baritone  singer  named  Nusch 
tiaght  him  singing,  and  with  such  success  that 
Niemann  soon  obtained  engagements  at  Halle 
ind  other  small  theatres.  He  thus  came  under 
the  notice  of  von  Hiilsen,  who  called  him  to 
Berlin,  and  gave  him  the  means  of  further  im- 
provement. He  afterwards  played  at  Stuttgart, 
Kbnigsberg,  and  Stettin,  and  from  1864  to  1866 
at  Hanover.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  King 
of  Hanover  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  under 
Doprez.  From  1866  until  his  retirement  at 
the  end  of  1 888  he  was  engaged  at  Berlin  ;  and 
vas  created  *  Kammersanger '  to  the  emperor. 
In  Germany  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation, 
SBpedally  in  'heroic  parts,'  for  which  his  hand- 
■ome  person  and  powerful  voice  eminently  fitted 
^m.  He  has  played  the  parts  of  the  Wagner 
heroes,  also  Cortez,  Florestan,  Joseph,  Raoul, 
John  of  Leyden,  Arnold,  George  Brown  ('La 
Dame  Blanche')  and  Chapelon  ('Postilion'); 
wd  was  selected  by  Wagner  to  play  Siegmund  in 
the  trilogy  at  Bayreuth  in  1876  ;  he  appeared  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  the  same  part  in  1882. 
Earlier  in  his  career  he  played  Tannhiiuser 
in  Paris,  on  its  production  at  the  Aoad6mie  on 


March  18,  1861  ;  when,  as  is  well  known,  the 
opera  was  received  with  great  disfavour,  only 
being  played  twice.  In  1886-88  he  sang  in 
German  in  New  York  with  great  success.  He 
married  two  eminent  actresses,  first  in  1869, 
Marie  Seebaoh,  and,  second,  in  1870,  Hedwig 
Raabe  (bom  1881).  By  his  first  wife  he  had 
a  son,  Otto,  also  a  tenor  singer,  who  appeared 
in  a  selection  from  '  Parsifal '  at  one  of  Hen- 
schel's  London  Symphony  Concerts,  in  Dec. 
1887.  A.  c. 

NIGHT  DANCERS,  THE.  A  romantic 
opera,  in  two  acts,  founded  on  the  same  legend 
with  the  ballet  of  'Giselle,'  and  the  modem  opera 
'  Le  Villi ' ;  words  by  G.  Soane,  music  by  Edward 
J.  Loder.  Produced  under  the  title  of  'The 
Wilis,  or  the  Night  Dancers,'  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  London,  Oct.  28,  1846.  The  notice 
of  the  performance  in  The  Times  is  histori- 
cal, since  it  was  the  first  account  of  an  opera 
contributed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  until 
1878  was  the  musical  critic  of  that  paper.  The 
opera  was  revived  at  the  Koyal  English  Opera, 
Govent  Garden,  Nov.  10,  1860.  o. 

NIKISCH,  Arthur,  bom  Oct  12,  1866,  at 
L^b^nyi  Szent  Miklos  in  Hungary,  was  the  third 
son  of  the  Baron  Sina's  chief  book-keeper,  August 
Nikisch.  .  At  three  he  showed  signs  of  musical 
aptitude,  and  at  six  began  the  study  of  the  piano- 
forte and  theory  under  Franz  Prochazka  at  But- 
schowitz,  whither  the  family  had  withdrawn. 
Even  at  seven  years  of  age  Nikisch's  musical 
memory  was  so  remarkable  that  he  was  able  to 
write  down  for  pianoforte  the  '  Tell '  and  '  Bar- 
biere'  overtures,  after  having  heard  them  played 
on  an  orchestrion ;  at  eight  he  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  pianist,  and  at  eleven 
became  a  pupil  at  the  Vienna  Conservatoire  of 
Hellmesberger,  Schenner,  and  Dessoff.  At  the 
entrance  examination  he  so  distinguished  himself 
as  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  class  where  his 
colleagues  were  ten  and  more  years  senior  to 
him.  For  a  time  the  violin  chiefly  occupied  his 
thoughts,  though  at  thirteen  he  won  the  great 
gold  medal  by  the  composition  of  a  string  sextet, 
the  first  prize  for  violin  playing,  and  the  second 
for  pianoforte  playing.  In  1 878  Nikisch  left  the 
Conservatoire  ;  at  the  final  concert  he  conducted 
part  of  his  own  D  minor  Symphony.  At  this 
period  he  had  also  written  a  violin  sonata,  a 
string  quintet,  and  a  cantata  '  Christnacht'  with 
orchestra.  In  his  student  days,  Nikisch  on  one 
occasion  acted  as  spokesman  for  a  deputation 
(which  included  Mottl  and  Paur)  appointed  to 
greet  Wagner  in  1872  ;  and  in  May  of  that  year 
Nikisch  played  among  the  first  violins  in  the 
historical  performance  under  Wagner  of  Beet- 
hoven's Choral  Symphony  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Bayreuth  Festspielhaus. 
On  Jan.  1,  1874,  Nikisch  became  an  official 
member  of  the  Vienna  Hof  kapelle,  which  poet  he 
occupied  during  the  next  three  years,  playing 
under  such  conductors  as  Herbeck,   Dessofi^, 
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Rubinstein,  Liszt,  Brahms,  and  Wagner.  Bat 
his  own  ideal,  held  from  childhood,  to  become 
a  conductor,  was  ever  before  him,  and  naturally 
great  was  his  joy  when  at  Christmas  1 877,  Angelo 
Neumann,  the  director  of  the  Leipzig  Opera, 
invited  him,  on  DessoflTs  recommendation,  to 
become  *  Chorrepetitor '  there.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  on  Jan.  16,  1878,  Nikisch 
took  up  the  post  in  the  town  with  whose  splendid 
musical  life  he  has  practically,  from  that  day, 
been  indissolubly  connected.  On  Feb.  11  he 
conducted  opera  for  the  first  time  in  the  Altes 
Theater,  and  with  such  success  that  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  replaced,  temporarily,  Josef 
Sucher,  and  conducted  *  Tannhauser '  and  *  Die 
Walkiire.'  In  1879,  on  Sucher's  retirement, 
Nikisch  became  first  conductor  of  the  Opera  in 
Leipzig.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  busied  himself 
immensely  with  the  production  of  the  best  new 
operas,  and  the  revival  of  neglected  masterpieces. 
In  the  concert  room,  too,  he  enjoyed  many  a 
triumph,  among  which  was  his  famous  perform- 
ances in  1880  of  Schumann's  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, when  he  was  semi-publicly  congratulated 
by  Mme.  Schumann.  In  1881  he  conducted 
the  TonkiLnstler-Versammlung  at  Magdeburg, 
when  Borodin's  Eb  Symphony  was  introduced, 
and  again  at  Leipzig  in  1888  ;  and  two  years 
later  he  startled  conservative  Leipzig  by  con- 
ducting (from  memory,  a  rare  event  then)  a 
concert  of  the  Liszt  Verein  in  the  Opera 
House,  when  the  *  Faust'  and  'Dante'  sym- 
phonies were  played  complete.  In  July  1889 
Nikisch  accepted  a  call  to  Boston,  Mass.  to 
take  up  the  conductorship  of  the  famous  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  ;  he  took  his  farewell  of  Leip- 
zig— for  a  time  only,  as  events  proved — in  a 
memorable  performance  of '  Fidelio. '  In  America 
he  remained  four  years,  travelling  much ;  in 
1893,  his  contract  there  being  at  an  end,  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  became  Hofkapellmeister 
at  the  Buda-Pesth  Opera,  as  well  as  director. 
These  posts,  however,  he  resigned  when,  being  in 
London  to  conduct  a  series  of  concerts,  he  received 
an  invitation  to  become  conductor  of  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  on  Reinecke's  retirement — a  re- 
markable offer,  since  when  Nikisch  was  the 
conductor  of  the  opera  in  Leipzig,  his  so-called 
advanced  views  on  music  placed  him  in  sharpest 
contrast  with  those  of  Beinecke  and  the  Gewand- 
haus Direction.  He  still  (1906)  holds  the 
post  of  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus,  together 
with  that  of  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic, with  which  latter  orchestra  he 
has  visited  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Switzerland,  etc.  In  Paris  in  1897  he  created 
a  furore.  In  1902  he  visited  London  for  the 
second  time,  when  as  one  of  the  conductors  of 
the  London  Musical  Festival  he  directed  a  memor- 
able performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  fifth  sym- 
phony, a  work  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  to 
England  on  his  first  visit.  He  came  here  again 
in  1904,  1905,  and  1906.     In  the  two  latter 


years,  for  a  period  of  about  twelve  months,  he 
was  director  of  the  Leipzig  Opera,  a  post  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  in  1906 — a  retirement 
caused  partly  by  his  ill-health,  and  partly,  it  is 
said,  by  the  parsimony  of  the  treasury  in  re- 
gard to  the  mounting  of  operas.  On  July 
1,  1885,  Nikisch  married  Amelie  Heusner,  of 
Brussels,  a  singer  of  repute  in  the  operas  of 
Cassel  and  Leipzig.  Since  1897  he  hasconducted 
the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  Hamburg  in  suc- 
cession to  Hans  von  Billow.  In  addition  to 
being  one  of  the  finest  of  orchestral  conductors 
in  musical  history,  Nikisch  is  a  superb  piano- 
forte accompanist.  At  one  time  he  held  the 
theory  that  all  conductors  should  first  be 
violinists,  for  as  such  they  are  trained  to  use 
the  wrist  and  so  to  avoid  the  apparently 
great  physical  effort  of  the  other  class  of  con- 
ductors. R.  H.  L. 

NILSSON,  Chkistine  (properly  Kristina), 
was  bom  August  20,  1843,  near  Wexio  in  the 
district  of  Wwlerslbf,  Sweden,  where  her  father 
was  a  very  small  farmer  on  the  estate  of  Count 
Hamilton.  From  an  early  date  she  showed 
great  aptitude  for  music,  and  her  voice  proved 
the  means  of  her  introduction  to  Baroness 
Leuhusen,  nde  Valerius,  herself  formerly  a  singer, 
from  whom  the  young  vocalist  received  some 
lessons.  She  was  afterwards  instructed  by 
Franz  Berwald  of  Stockholm,  and  in  six  months 
sang  at  Court.  She  next  accompanied  the 
Baroness  Leuhusen  to  Paris,  and  studied  singing 
under  M.  WarteL  She  made  her  d^but  at  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique,  Oct  27,  1864,  as  Violetta,  in 
a  French  veraion  of  *La  Traviata*;  and  after- 
wards appeared  as  Lady  Henrietta,  Astrifiam- 
mante,  Donna  Elvira,  etc.  She  remained  at  the 
Lyrique  nearly  three  years,  during  which  time 
she  created  the  parts  of  Myrrha  in  Jonci^res's 

*  Sardanapale'  and  Estelle  in  Cohen's  'Bluets,' 
both  in  1867.  Between  the  two  she  came  to 
England,  and  made  her  first  appearance,  June  8, 
1867,  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Violetta,  with  great 
success,  subse(pently  playing  in  the  other 
characters  mentioned  above,  and  as  Margaret 
in  'Faust'  The  same  season  she  sang  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  also  at  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival in  oratorio.  She  was  next  engaged  at  the 
Paris  Op6ra  for  the  part  of  Oph^ie  in  Ambroise 
Thomas's  '  Hamlet,'  in  which  she  appeared  on 
its  production,  March  9,  1868,  with  very  gre^t 
success. 

In  1868  Mile.  Nilsson  reappeared  in  Italian 
Opera  at  Drury  Lane,  with  the  same  ^lat  as 
before,  and  sang  the  part  of  Lucia  and  Cherubino. 
In  that  year  she  sang  at  the  Handel  Festival. 
She  sang  in  the  autumn  at  Baden-Baden,  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  as  Mignon,  and  in  the 
winter  returned  to  the  Academic,  Paris.  In 
1869  she  played  Oph61ie  in  the  production  of 

*  Hamlet '  at  Covent  Garden,  and  appeared  as 
Donna  Elvira  to  the  Donna  Anna  of  Titiens  m^ 
the  Zerlina  of  Patti.     In  the  autumn  she  made 
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ft  provincial  tour,  singing  later  in  London,  at 
deter  Hall,  in  the  *  Messiah, '  *  Creation, '  *  Hymn 
of  Praise,'  etc.,  and  returning  to  Paris  for  the 
winter.  In  the  summer  season  of  1870  she 
mng  for  the  first  time  in  England  as  Alice, 
the  Countess  ('Figaro'),  Desdemona,  and 
Mignon.  On  July  17  she  sang  the  scena  'Ah 
perfido,'  at  the  Philharmonic,  on  the  commemo- 
lation  of  the  centenary  of  Beethoven's  birth. 
From  the  autumn  of  1870  to  the  spring  of  1872 
she  sang  in  America  in  concerts  and  Italian  opera 
under  M.  Strakosch,  when  she  added  to  her  other 
parts  Mme.  Abeille  in  Flotow's  comic  opera 
'L'Ombre.'  She  returned  to  Drury  Lane  in  the 
sammer  of  1872,  and  on  July  27  was  married  at 
Westminster  Abbey  to  M.  Augusts  Rouzeaud  of 
Paris.  (He  died  Feb.  22,  1882.)  From  1872 
to  1877  Madame  Nilsson  sang  every  season  in 
Italian  opera  at  Drury  Lane  and  Her  Majesty's, 
creating  Edith  in  Balfe's  'Talismano,'  June  18, 
1874,  and  Elsa  on  the  production  of '  Lohengrin ' 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1876,  a  part  which  she  had 
previously  played  in  America.  She  paid  a 
second  visit  to  America  for  the  winter  seasons 
of  1873  and  1 874.  She  has  only  once  visited  her 
native  country  in  a  professional  capacity,  viz. 
in  1876,  when  she  made  a  tour  in  Scandinavia 
with  remarkable  success.  In  1877,  and  in 
1879-81,  she  sang  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
sii^ng  the  parts  of  Margaret  and  Helen  in 
Boito's  '  Mefistofele '  in  the  first  performance  of 
that  work  in  England,  July  6,  1880.  She 
toured  in  opera  and  concerts  in  Russia,  Spain, 
Yieima,  America,  and  Sweden  about  the  same 
period,  and  married  Count  Casa  di  Miranda  in 
Karch  1887.  On  June  20,  1888,  she  gave  the 
aecond  of  her  fiarewell  concerts,  and  definitely 
retired  from  the  professional  career,  giving  her 
aerrices  once  more  at  what  was  presumed  to  be 
Sims  Reeves's  final  retirement  in  the  same  hall, 
May  11,  1891. 

Her  voice  is  of  moderate  power,  great  sweet- 
ness, brilliancy,  and  evenness  in  all  the  register, 
the  compass  being  about  two  and  a  half  octaves, 
from  g  to  rf"'.*  Her  style  is  especially  suited  to 
the  more  pathetic  parts  of  opera,  being  peculiarly 
excellent  in  Elsa,  Margaret,  and  Mignon  ;  as 
Donna  Elvira  and  the  Countess  she  was  un- 
rivalled. During  her  earlier  seasons  her  success 
vas  helped  by  a  certain  nuvete  of  look  and  ^ 
nianner  which  was  very  charming.  a.  c. 

NINTH.  The  compound  intervals  called 
ninths  exceed  the  octave  either  by  a  tone  or  a 
semitone ;  if  the  former  the  ninth  is  called 
'migor'  (a),  if  the  latter  it  is  called  'minor' 
(^).  The  interval  of  an  'augmented  ninth' 
which  exceeds  the  octave  by  three  semitones  (c) 
•l«o  occasionally  occurs,  as  will  be  presently 
noted,  but  it  has  not  by  any  means  the  pro- 
minence and  importance  of  the  major  and  minor 
fonns.    (Ex.  1.) 

'It  «M  flonnerly  nearly  thrM  oeUTet.  bvt  the  spiiTad  the  hl^Mr 
■■noatbt  «dTl«e  of  BowinU  OB  Mocrant  of  tba  griat  stnlii. 


Ninths  differ  from  all  other  compound  inter- 
vals in  the  higher  degree  of  invariability  with 
which  they  are  distinct  both  in  character  and 
treatment  from  their  corresponding  simple 
intervals  the  major,  minor,  and  augmented 
seconds.  They  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes — those  which  require  preparation 
somewhat  peremptorily,  and  further  prompt 
resolution  after  percussion ;  and  those  which 
satisfy  the  understanding  ear  so  far  that  pre- 
paration appears  superfluous,  and  haste  to 
change  the  harmony  after  percussion  unnecessary. 
The  former  belong  to  the  class  of  artificial  com- 
binations arrived  at  by  processes  which  imply 
counterpoint,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  essential 
or  fundamental  chords  which  can  exist  intelligibly 
in  the  sense  of  harmony  alone. 

The  first  class  is  generally  divided  by  theorists 
into  two  sub-classes,  called  respectively  *  suspen- 
sions'  and  'prepared  discords.'  The  intimate 
relationship  of  these  chords  has  already  been 
indicated  in  the  article  Habmont  ;  the  above 
classification  will  therefore  only  be  accepted 
here  provisionally,  for  convenience  inexplanation. 
Suspended  ninths  which  are  resolved  while  the 
chord  which  accompanies  them  stands  still,  can 
occur  on  every  note  of  the  scale,  though  thiit  on 
the  leading  note  is  extremely  harsh ;  they  are 
commonly  accompanied  by  third  and  fifth,  as 
in  Ex.  2,  and  not  unfrequently  by  a  mijor 
seventh,  suspended  with  the  ninth,  and  resolving 
with  it ;  sometimes  also  by  a  suspended  fourth 
as  well,  which  resolves  on  the  third  simultane- 
ously with  the  resolution  of  the  ninth  and 
seventh.  Suspended  major  ninths  resolve  either 
upwards  or  downwards ;  in  the  former  case  alone 
they  resemble  suspended  seconds,  which  obviously 
must  rise  in  resolution ;  and  in  this  form  also 
the  artificial  chromatic  heightening  of  the  m^or 
ninth  to  an  augmented  ninth  takes  place,  as  in 
the  following,  from  the  Vorspiel  to  Wagner's 
<  Tristan  und  Isolde.'    (Ex.  8.) 

1.  (a)  (6)  <c)      2.   BeETHOVKN.     &   WaoNBE. 


This  device  is  similar  to  the  chromatic 
alteration  of  the  augmented  fifth  ;  and,  in  fact, 
eight  bars  after  the  above  quotation,  the  aug- 
mented ninth  and  the  augmented  fifth  actually 
occur  together  in  the  same  chord,  in  a  way 
which  is  highly  suggestive  of  their  common 
origin. 

The  second  sub-class  mentioned  above  differs 
from  those  which  are  distinguished  assuspensions 
chiefly  in  the  process  of  resolution ;  in  which, 
instead  of  the  rest  of  the  chord  (that  is,  its  root 
and  concordant  notes)  being  stationary  while 
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the  suspended  notes  are  resolved,  and  moving 
afterwards,  the  process  is  condensed,  so  that 
when  the  discord  has  been  arrived  at  by  pre- 
paration, which  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
process  of  suspension,  the  root  of  the  chord  and 
its  dependent  notes  change  simultaneously  with 
the  resolution.  So  that  though  the  resolution 
is  upon  the  same  note  as  it  would  have  been  if 
the  chord  had  remained  unchanged,  its  relation 
to  the  root-note  of  the  new  chord  is  different. 
The  root  commonly  rises  a  fourth,  but  it  is 
also  possible  for  it  to  fall  a  third. 

The  above  class  of  ninths  may  be  accompanied 
by  thirds  and  sevenths  which  are  either  major 
or  minor,  but  in  the  last  and  most  important 
class  the  accompanying  third  must  be  major 
and  the  seventh  minor.  These  ninths,  both 
major  and  minor,  are  commonly  held  to  be 
fundamental  harmonies,  on  the  ground  of  their 
representing  the  compound  tone  of  the  root  or 
generator.  The  major  ninth  is  represented  by 
the  eighth  harmonic,  which  is  only  removed 
two  octaves  and  a  note  from  the  root, — and  is 
easily  and  clearly  obtained,  as  for  instance  on 
horns  and  trumpets.  The  minor  ninth  is  simi- 
larly taken  by  some  theorists  to  be  represented 
by  the  sixteenth  harmonic,  which,  however,  is 
four  octaves  removed  from  the  generator,  and  is 
so  closely  hemmed  in  by  other  harmonics  at 
the  distance  of  a  semitone  apart,  that  it  seems 
doubtful  if  it  could  be  clearly  distinguished  or 
easily  obtained  as  the  major  ninth  is.  It  may, 
however,  possibly  be  taken  as  a  modification  or 
softening  of  the  maior  ninth,  and  is  certainly 
used  with  equal  freedom.  Examples  from  so 
trustworthy  a  source  as  Haydn  are  given  in 
the  article  Harmony  (voL  ii.  p.  819) :  Schu- 
mann's Overture  to  Genoveva  actually  com- 
mences with  a  fuU  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  ; 
and  Mendelssohn's  Andante  con  Yariazioni  in 
£b,  with  second  inversion  of  the  major  ninth. 

The  ninths  belonging  to  this  class  are  not 
only  free  in  the  manner  of  their  assumption, 
but  singularly  so  in  the  manner  of  their  reeolu- 
tion  ;  they  are  both  commonly  resolved  after 
the  manner  of  suspensions,  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  while  the  rest  of  the  chord  stands 
still ;  or  after  the  manner  of  the  so-called 
'  prepared '  discords  ;  while  the  chord  changes, 
as  from  Dominant  to  Tonic  harmony.  They 
also  resolve  by  leaps,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Dominant  ninths ;  in  which  the  part  having 
the  ninth  frequently  leaps  downwards  to  the 
third  or  fifth  of  the  chord,  and  then  passes 
with  change  of  harmony  to  a  proximate  con- 
cordant note  in  the  Tonic  chord.  Occasion- 
ally the  ninth  appears  to  be  resolved  rather 
by  a  change  of  the  moss  of  harmony  than 
by  the  progression  of  the  parts ;  and  further 
it  is  found  persisting  through  such  changes 
of  harmony,  and  being  resolved  without 
moving,  as  in  the  following  from  Macfarren's 
'  Joseph  *  :-r- 


The  Dominant  major  ninth  is  used  only  in 
the  major  mode,  the  minor  ninth  in  both  ;  and 
it  will  be  clear  at  the  mere  statement  that  the 
minor  ninth  from  the  Dominant  is  not  a  note 
which  occurs  in  the  diatonic  series  of  the  maior 
scale,  and  therefore  the  chord  is  chromatic  in 
that  relation.  But  not  only  this  ninth,  but 
several  others  which  are  more  distinctly  chro- 
matic, are  commonly  affiliated  in  the  range  of 
a  key  without  its  being  considered  that  the 
tonality  is  thereby  obscured.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  are  the  ninths  of  the  Tonic 
and  Supertonic,  whidi  represent  the  compound 
tone  of  those  respective  notes,  and  also  stand  in 
the  favourable  position  of  Dominant  chords  in 
the  closely  related  keys  of  the  Subdominant 
and  Dominant  to  the  original  key.  In  these 
the  minor  seventh  and  minor  ninth  of  the 
Tonic,  and  the  major  third  and  minor  ninth  o( 
the  Supertonic  are  chromatic  in  relation  to  the 
major  scale.  The  major  ninth  of  the  Supertonic 
wiU  not  chime  conveniently  with  the  minor 
mode  because  of  its  contradicting  the  vital  minor 
third  of  the  scale ;  in  all  t£e  other  ninths 
which  can  be  used  in  either  scale,  there  will  be 
at  least  one  note  which  is  chromatic. 

From  the  minor  ninth  is  derived  that  con- 
spicuous class  of  discords  called    diminished 
sevenths,  which  are  its  inversions  with  the 
root-note  omitted.     They  are  said  theoretically, 
that  is  in  just  intonation,  to  be  very  harsh ; 
but  modem  musicians  seem  to  be  exceedingly 
well  content  with  the  chord,  and  from  Bach 
downwards,  they  even  go  to  the   length  of 
using   the  interval   of  a  diminished   seventh 
melodically ;    which  shows  at  least  that  the 
mind  can  readily  grasp  it.     This  facility  may 
of  course  be  partly  owing  to  the   frequency 
with  which  the  chord  occurs  in  modem  music. 
Theorists  have  complained  that  it  is  used  to 
excess,  and  in  some  senses  this  may  be  true; 
but  if  so.it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  a  good  deal 
their  fault,  for  they  rarely  miss  the  opportunity 
to  show  off  much  superfluous  ingenuity  in  pointing 
out  to  their  disciples  the  chameleonlike  qualities 
of  the  chord  and  its  various  uses,   which  it 
would  be  much  better  for  worthy  disciples  to 
find  out  for  themselves.     It  may  comfort  those 
who  feel  disposed  to  use  the  chord  a  good  deal 
at  times  for  really  musical  purposes,  to  point 
out  a  singular  example  in  a  prelude  in  G  minor 
for  organ,  by  Bach  (B.-G.  xv.  p.  112),  too  long 
for  quotation,  in  which  there  is  a  descending 
series  of  twelve  diminished  sevenths  alternating 
with  transitional  resolutions,  and  followed  by 
four  more  diminished  sevenths  descending  in  ^^ 


NISARD 

jtnr ;  making  in  all  a  notable  total  of  sixteen 
dimmiBhed  sevenths  in  thirteen  bars. 

Further  particulars  concerning  the  character- 
istics of  this  chord  will  be  found  under  the  heads 
of  Diminished  Intervals  and  Change,  I.  3. 

The  complete  chord  of  the  Dominant  ninth 
18  sometimes  called  the  'Added  ninth'  be- 
»ose  the  third  which  produces  the  interval  is 
added  to  the  complete  chord  of  the  Dominant 
MTenth.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

NISARD,  Theodore,  whose  real  name  was 
Theodule  ^Idazar  Xavier  Normand,  bom  at 
Qnan^on  in  Belgium,  Jan.  27,  1812,  was 
oidtiDed  priest  in  1835,  and  in  1842  became 
organist  of  St.  Germain  in  Paris,  and  was 
employed  by  a  large  ecclesiastical  bookseller  to 
adit  books  of  pUun-song.  Being  naturally  of  a 
oontroversial  turn  of  mind,  he  published  many 
pamphlets  on  questions  connected  with  musical 
iichfiBology  ;  but  these  are  of  less  value  than 
his  edition  of  Dom  Jumilhao*s  treatise  on  La 
Science  et  la  Praiique  du  Plain-Chant,  from 
which  he  extracted  his  pamphlet  De  la  Notation 
proportionelU  du  Mbyen^Age  (Paris,  1847)  ;  his 
Etudes  8ur  les  anciennes  notations  musicales  de 
X Europe  (no  date),  directed  against  F^tis  ;  and 
finally  his  remarkable  articles  in  d'Ortigue's 
Didionaiaire  liturgique,  historiqtte,  et  pratique  du 
PUnn-Chant,  etc.  (1854).  Many  other  titles 
•n  given  in  Riemann's  Lexikon. 

KISSEN,  Erika  Lie-.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  724. 

NISSEN,  Georo  Nicolaus  von,  Staatsrath 
of  Denmark,  was  bom  at  Hadersleben  (Den- 
mark), Jan.  22,  1761.  When  charg^-d'affaires 
tt  Vienna  in  1797  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mozart's  widow,  assisted  her  in  regulating  her 
embarrassed  affairs,  and,  in  1809,  married  her. 
Retiring  from  official  life  in  1820,  he  settled  in 
Salzburg,  where  he  died  March  24,  1826.  His 
biography  of  Mozart,  compiled  from  the  mass 
of  documents  then  in  existence,  and  from  the 
recollections  of  his  wife  and  Mozart's  sister, 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  widow, 
with  preface  by  Dr.  Feuerstein  of  Pima,  and 
'Anhang'  (published  by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel, 
with  second  and  cheap  edition  by  G.  Senff, 
Leipzig,  1828).  c.  f.  p. 

NIXON,  Henry  George,  bom  Feb.  20, 
1796,  at  Winchester,  was  successively  organist 
at  St  George's  Chapel,  London  Road,  1817-20  ; 
at  Warwick  Street  Chapel,  1820-86  ;  at  St. 
Andrew's  Boman  Catholic  Chapel,  Glasgow, 
1836-39,  and  finally  at  St.  George's  Cathedral, 
SoQthwark,  in  1839,  which  post  he  held  until 
his  death  from  cholera  in  1849.  His  composi- 
tions include  five  Masses,  a  Te  Deum,  '  Respice 
Viotimae  Paschali,'  'Dominus  regnavit';  a 
Cantata  written  for  Malibran ;  Vespers  for 
etwy  festival  in  the  year,  many  of  them  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  two  folio  volumes, 
besides  pianoforte  solos  and  songs.  He  married 
in  1818  Caroline  Melissa  Danby,  the  daughter 
of  John  Danby,  the  glee  composer,  who  died 
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in  1867,  and  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children  ; 
among  them  were 

James  Cassana  (1828-42),  a  violinist,  and 
Henrt  Cotter,  the  fourtli  son,  bora  1842 
in  London,  was  taught  music  and  the  organ  by 
Deval  of  Hull,  by  Henry  Smart,  Dr.  Steggall, 
and  G.  A.  Macfarren.  He  was  successively 
organist  at  churches  of  various  denominations 
at  Hull,  Woolwich,  Blackheath,  Spanish  Place, 
and  St.  Leonard's,  where  he  officiated  from 
1872  to  1877,  being  also  the  local  representa- 
tive of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Cambridge  in 
1876.  His  compositions  include  a  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin,  played  by  himself  and  Henry 
Blagrove  in  1871  ;  a  pianoforte  trio,  first  prize 
Trinity  College,  London,  in  1880  ;  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello ;  symphonic  poem 
'  Palamon  and  Arcite,'  overture,  'Titania' 
(Cowen's  Concerts,  Dec.  18, 1880);  eoncertstiick 
for  piano  and  orchestra  ;  madrigals,  part-songs, 
and  songs,  etc.  a.  o. 

NO  SURRENDER.  A  famous  Ulster  *party ' 
tune,  almost  equally  popular  with  the  '  Boyne 
Water'  and  'Protestant  Boys'  (Lilliburlero), 
which  has  been  played  at  the  annual  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  Derry 
for  over  200  years.  As  is  well  known  to  students 
of  Irish  history,  the  gates  of  Derry  were  closed 
against  the  army  of  King  James  II.  on  Friday, 
December  7,  1688,  and  the  event  has  ever  since 
been  the  occasion  of  an  Oiange  display.  The 
words  were  written  by  Mrs.  Tonna  (better 
known  as  'Charlotte  Elizabeth ')  in  1826,  but 
the  tune  can  be  definitely  traced  back  to  about 
the  year  1695,  but  was  not  printed  till  1808, 
and  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  There  is  very 
little  difference  in  the  settings,  but  the  following 
is  the  earliest  version  of  this  splendid  marching 
tune,  as  found  in  a  MS.  music-book  belonging 
to  Kane  O'Hara  (the  author  of  *  Midas '),  dated 
1760  :— 

No  Surrender, 


M&  of  1760. 


I 


W    HOP 

NOCTURNE,  NOTTURNO.     A  name  and 
form  of  composition  the  origin  of  which  is  due 
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to  John  Field,  whose  eighteen  or  nineteen  so- 
called  Nocturnes  (although  not  more  than  about 
twelve  of  them  deserve  the  title — see  Field)  are 
widely  and  deservedly  popular,  not  only  for 
their  intrinsic  charm  of  freshness  and  simplicity, 
but  also  on  account  of  their  being  the  predecessors 
of  Chopin's  Nocturnes,  which  undoubtedly  owe 
their  form,  though  not  their  characteristic 
melancholy,  to  those  of  Field.  It  is  very  inter- 
esting to  compare  some  of  the  Nocturnes  of  both 
composers, — for  instance,  Field's  No.  6  in  Bb, 
with  Chopin's  op.  82,  No.  2,  both  the  first  and 
second  subjects  of  each  bearing  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  other  composer.  The 
Italian  form  of  the  word,  Nottumo,  is  employed 
by  Mozart  to  denote  a  piece  in  three  movements 
for  strings  in  two  horns  (K,  286).  It  is  also 
used  by  Mendelssohn  for  the  title  of  the  lovely 
entr'acte  in  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ' 
Music,  which  represents  the  sleep  of  the  lovers. 
More  recently  the  name  has  been  used  to  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins  in  more  than  one  branch 
of  art.  M. 

NOCTURNS  (Lat.  Nodumi,  Noctumce  Ora- 
tumea.  The  Night  Hours).  Portions  of  the 
Office  of  Matins,  consisting  of  Psalms,  Antiphons, 
and  Lessons  of  which  three  divisions  are  usually 
sung  on  Sundays  and  Festivals,  and  one  only 
on  Ferial  Days.    [See  Matins.]        w.  s.  r. 

NOD£  (Latin  nodus,  *  a  knot ').  The  vibration 
of  a  string  may  assume  many  different  forms. 
In  Fig.  1  the  string  is  shown  vibrating  as  a 
whole ;  in  Fig.  2  it  divides  into  two  equal 
segments  ;  in  Fig.  8  into  three  equal  segments. 
These  segments,  where  the  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion is  greatest,  are  called  Loops  (/,  Figs.  2  and 
8),  and  the  points  of  rest  between  them  are 
called  Nodes  (n). 


Fio.  L 


Fig.  2. 


Fio.  8. 


Fio.  4. 


But  when  a  string  is  plucked,  as  in  the  harp 
and  guitar,  or  bowed  as  in  the  violin,  it  does 
not  vibrate  in  any  one  of  the  simple  forms  just 
described,  but  in  several  of  them  at  once.  The 
motion  of  the  whole  string  combined  with  that 
of  its  halves  would  be  represented  by  Fig.  4. 
Here  the  node  is  no  longer  a  point  of  complete 
rest  but  a  point  where  the  amplitude  of  vibra- 
tion is  least. 

If  the  string  while  vibrating  be  touched  at 
if  h  h  ^^*  ^  ^^  length,  as  in  playing  har- 
monics on  the  harp  or  violin,  all  forms  of  vibra- 


<cfc«cb*±> 


tion  which  have  loops  at  these  points  vanish, 
and  all  forms  which  have  nodes  there  become 
more  marked.  Thus  it  is  poesibie  to  damp  the 
vibrations  of  the  whole  string,  of  its  third  parts, 
of  its  fifth  parts,  etc.,  leaving  the  vibrations  of 
its  halves,  of  its  fourth  parts,  of  its  sixth 
parts,  etc.,  unimpeded. 

The  column  of  sir  in  an  open  pipe  vibrating 
as  a  whole  has  a  node  in  the  centre,  towards 
which  the  particles  of  air  press  and  from  which 
they  again  draw  back  (see  Fig.  5,  n). 


Fro.  S.    I 


Thus  at  the  node  the  air  does  not  move  bat 
undergoes  the  greatest  changes  of  density.  At 
the  loop  {I)  there  is  no  change  of  density  but 
great  amplitude  of  vibration.  The  open  ends  of 
the  pipe  are  always  loops,  for  the  density  at 
these  points  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  outer 
air,  does  not  change.  This  remains  true  whether 
the  pipe  have  two,  three,  or  more  nodes,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 


Fio.  6. 


Fio.  7.     I ' 


In  a  stopped  pipe  the  closed  end  is  always  a 
node,  and  the  open  end  a  loop,  whether  the 
column  of  air  vibrate  as  a  whole  (see  Fig.  8), 
or  divide  into  segments  as  shown  in  Figs.  9 
and  10. 
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In  practice  both  an  open  and  a  stopped  pipe 
vibrate  not  in  any  one  of  the  ways  just  described, 
but  in  several  of  them  at  once.  Here,  too,  as 
in  the  case  of  strings,  the  node  is  not  a  point  of 
complete  rest  but  of  least  motion. 

Chladni  showed  that  sand  strewn  on  vibrating 
plates  or  membranes  collects  along  the  lines 
where  the  motion  is  least.  These  are  called 
7iodal  lines,  and  may  assume  a  variety  of  sym- 
metric forms.  J.  L. 

NODUS  SALOMONIS  (Solomon's  knot> 
A  celebrated  Canon  composed  by  Pietro  Va- 
lentini,  and  described  by  Fr.  Kircher  in  his 
'Musurgia.'  It  was  originally  intended  to  be 
sung  by  ninety -six  voices,  disposed  in  twenty- 
four  choirs  ;  but  Kircher  afterwards  ascertained 
that,  provided  the  distribution  into  four-part 
choirs  was  properly  carried  out,  the  numbtf  of 
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I  might  be  increased  to  fire  hundred  and 
twelve,  or  even  to  twelve  millions  two  hundred 
thousand.  The  Guida — in  which  four  notes 
only  are  used — stands  as  follows : — 


The  Firat  Choir  leads,  the  bass  and  tenor 
entering  together,  the  former  with  the  Ouida, 
and  the  latter,  with  its  inversion,  beginning  on 
the  twelfth  above.  After  a  semibreve  rest  the 
alto  sings  the  Guida,  and  the  treble  its  inver- 
sion in  the  twelfth  above,  both  beginning  to- 
gether, as  before.  All  the  other  choirs  enter  in 
the  same  way,  each  pair  of  voices  beginning 
one  semibreve  later  than  the  preceding  pair. 
Bot  when  the  number  of  voices  exceeds  thirty- 
tiro,  the  notes  must  be  sung  of  different  lengths, 
some  choirs  taking  each  one  as  a  Large,  others 
as  a  Long,  and  so  on.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
canon  of  this  kind  is  no  work  of  art  at  all. 
Arithmetically  considered,  it  reduces  itself  to  a 
rery  simple  calculation  ;  while,  musically,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  intolerable  drawl  on  the 
chord  of  G.  But  no  canon,  written  for  so  great 
a  number  of  voices,  could  possibly  be  founded 
on  more  than  one  single  chord.  w.  s.  R. 

K0£L  (Old  Fr.  Xauel ;  Burgundian  Noi ; 
KonnaniVtt«^;PoitevinJVatt;Germ.  JFeihnaefUs 
Otteaig  ;  Ehig.  Nowdl,  Nouell,  Christmas  Carol). 
A  peculiar  kind  of  hymn  or  canticle  of  mediieval 
origin,  composed  and  sung  in  honour  of  the 
Nativity  of  Our  Lord. 

The  word  Noil  has  so  long  been  accepted  as 
the  French  equivalent  for  *  Christmas '  that  we 
may  safely  dispense  with  a  dissertation  upon  its 
etymology.  Moreover,  whatever  opinions  may 
be  insert  lined  as  to  its  root,  it  is  impossible  to 
doabt  the  propriety  of  retaining  it  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  Carol,  for  we  continually  find  it 
embodied  in  the  Christmas  Hymn  or  Motet  in 
the  form  of  a  joyous  exclamation ;  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  this  particular  kind  of  hymn 
was  first  cultivated  either  in  France  or  Bur- 
gundy, and  commonly  sung  there  in  very 
ancient  times. 

Of  the  numerous  early  examples  which  have 
fortunately  been  preserved  to  us,  the  most  in  terest- 
ingis,  undoubtedly,  the  &mous  *  Prose  de  I'&ne.' 
This  curious  carol  was  annually  sung  at  Beauvais 
and  Sens  on  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision,  as 
early  as  the  12th  century,  and  formed  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  ceremonial  connected  with  a 
certain  popular  Festival  called  the  '  FStede  V&ne,' 
on  which  an  ass,  richly  caparisoned,  and  bearing 
upon  its  back  a  young  maiden  with  a  child  in 
her  arms,  was  led  through  the  city,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  finally 
hnmght  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Cathedral, 
while  the  crowd  chanted  the  following  quaint, 
bat  by  no  means  unmelodious  ditty  [a  variant 
or  the  plain -song  melody  'Jesu  redemptor 
onmium  ^ : — 
voum 


Or  •  i  •  «n  •  tls  par-ti-baa.   Ad-ren-ta-  Tit  u  •  1  -  niu, 
Bm,  liw  AMom,  mr  ahanUi,  BA-la  boncha  ra^Uf-nci, 


Pal-obar  «fc  for  •  tia  •  al-iiiia.  Bar  •  d  •  nli  »p  •  1 

Voos  aoraa    du  foin  m  -  sm,    Sfc    de  ravolna  4   planUa. 


Scarcely  lees  popular  in  Germany  than  the 
'  Prose  de  Tane '  in  France,  were  the  beautiful 
carols  *  Resonet  in  laudibus '  (Wir  loben  all'  das 
Kindelein),  and  *  Dies  est  laetitiae '  (Der  Tag  der 
ist  so  freundlich) — the  latter  equally  well  known 
in  Holland  as  'Tis  een  dach  van  vrolichkeit.' 
Both  these  examples  are  believed  to  be  as  old  as 
the  18th  century  ;  as  is  also  another — *  Tempus 
adest  floridum  '--of  equally  tuneful  character. 
'  In  duloi  jubilo ' — a  curious  mixture  of  Latin 
and  patois,  set  to  a  deliciously  simple  melody — 
may  possibly  be  of  somewhat  later  date. 

These  early  forms  were  succeeded  in  the  16  th 
and  1 7th  centuries  by  carols  treated,  with  more 
or  less  success,  in  the  polyphonic  style.  The 
credit  of  having  first  so  treated  them  is  generally 
given  to  Francois  Eustache  du  Caurroy,  Mattre 
de  Chapelle  to  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III.,  and 
Henri  IV.,  on  the  strength  of  a  collection  of 
pieces,  entitled  'Melanges  de  la  Musique,'  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1610— the  year  following  his 
decease.  But  Giovanni  Maria  Nanini,  who 
died  at  Rome  in  1607,  has  left  us  a  magnificent 
example  in  the  form  of  a  motet — 'Hodie  Christus 
uatus  est ' — in  the  course  of  which  he  introduces 
the  exclamation,  No4 1  No^ !  with  striking  effect ; 
and  Luca  Marenzio  published  a  similar  composi- 
tion adapted  to  the  same  words  as  early  as  1688. 
[The  same  words  were  set  by  Sweelinck  and 
many  other  composers.]  As  Du  Caurroy's  col- 
lection was  contained  in  a  posthumous  volume, 
it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  now  to  reconcile 
the  claims  of  the  rival  composers  as  to  priority 
of  invention  ;  though  the  French  Noels  will  of 
course  bear  no  comparison  with  those  written 
in  Italy  in  point  of  excellence.  Still,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  Italian  composers  seem  to 
have  excited  no  spirit  of  emulation  among  their 
countrymen  ;  while  for  more  than  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Du  Caurroy  collections  of  great 
value  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  France ; 
such  as  Jean  Francois  Dandrieu's  *  Suite  ^^  e  Noels, ' 
published  early  in  the  18th  century;  'Noel 
Borguignon  de  Gui  Bardzai,'  1720;  'Traduc- 
tion des  Noels  Bourguignons,  '1735;  '  Nou veauz 
CantiquesSpirituels  Proven9aux,  'Avignon,  1 760 ; 
and  many  others.  We  subjoin  a  few  bars  of 
Nanini's  motet,  and  of  one  of  Du  Caurroy's 
Noels,  as  specimens  of  the  distinctive  styles 
of  Italy  and  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century. 
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The  hiBtoiy  of  our  own  English  oarols  has  not 
yet  been  exhaustively  treated,  nor  has  their 
music  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  In  no 
part  of  the  world  has  the  recurrence  of  Yuletide 
been  welcomed  with  greater  rejoicings  than  in 
England  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
Christmas  Carol  has  obtained  a  firm  hold,  less 
upon  the  taste  than  the  inmost  affections  of  the 
people.  Not  to  love  a  carol  is  to  proclaim  one- 
self a  churl.  Yet,  not  one  of  our  great  composers 
seems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  to  this 
subject.  We  have  no  English  Noels  like  those 
of  Eustache  du  Caurroy.  Possibly  the  influence 
of  national  feeling  may  have  been  strong  enough 
in  early  times  to  exclude  the  refinements  of  art 
from  a  festival  the  joys  of  which  were  supposed 
to  be  as  freely  open  to  the  most  unlettered  peasant 
as  to  his  sovereign.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  fact  remains,  that  the  old  verses  and  melodies 
have  been  perpetuated  among  us,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  process  of  tradition  alone,  without 
any  artistic  adornment  whatever ;  and,  unless 
some  attempt  be  made  to  preserve  them,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  that  in  these  days  of  change  they 
will  continue  much  longer  in  remembrance. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  happy  exceptions. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  famous  Boar's  Head 
Carol — '  Caput  apri  defero* — will  ever  be  for- 
gntten  at  'Oxford.  The  fine  old  melody  sung  to 
*  Grod  rest  you,  merrie  Gentlemen,'  possessing  as 


it  does  all  the  best  qualifications  of  a  sterling 
hymn  tune,  will  probably  last  as  long  as  the 
verses  with  which  it  is  associated.  But  the 
beauty  of  this  noble  tune  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated,  when  it  is  heard  in  polyphonic 
harmony,  with  the  melody  placed,  according  to 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  1 7th  century,  in  the 
tenor.  A  good  collection  of  English  carob,  so 
treated,  would  form  an  invaluable  addition  to 
our  store  of  popular  Choir  Music. 

The  best  as  well  as  the  most  popular  En^ish 
carols,  of  the  present  day  are  translations  from 
well-known  mediseval  originals.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale  iKfas  peculiarly  happy  in  his  adaptations; 
among  which  are  the  long-estabUshed  favourites, 
*  Christ  was  bom  on  Christmas  Day'  (*  Resonet 
in  laudibus ')  ;  '  Good  Christian  men,  rejoice, 
and  sing '  (*  In  dulci  jubilo  ')  ;  '  Royal  Day  that 
chasest  gloom '  ('  Dies  est  laetitae ')  ;  and  '  Good 
King  Wenoeslals  looked  out'  ('Tempus  adest 
floridum ') — ^though  the  Legend  of  '  Good  King 
Wenceslas '  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
original  Latin  verses.^ 

Of  modem  carols  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
they  follow,  for  the  most  part»  the  type  of  the 
ordinary  part-song.  w.  s.  b. 

The  subject  of  the  observanoe  of  Christmas 
by  song  and  music  is  so  wide,  and  materials  so 
scatter^,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
it  in  any  adequate  manner  in  such  a  work  as 
the  present.  In  France,  carol-singing  appean 
to  have  had  always  an  important  place  in 
Christmas  rites,  and  there  are  a  great  number 
of  ancijcnt,  as  well  as  of  comparatively  modem 
French  carols  extant.  In  Scotland  the  practice 
of  carol-singing  practically  ceased  in  the  16th 
century,  and  has  not  yet  been  resumed.  In 
England  it  has  always  been  regarded  with 
favour,  though  year  by  year  the  traditionsl 
carols  are  heud  less  and  less. 

Christmas  carols  of  an  early  date  are  plenti- 
fully scattered  through  the  MSS.  preserved  in 
our  great  libraries,  and  the  British  Museum  is 
rich  in  them. 

Besides  the  religious  aspect  the  carol  has  also 
its  festive  feature,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
say  which  of  the  two  predominates  in  the  greater 
number.  The  religious  carols  were,  in  many 
cases,  taken  from  the  apocryphal  New  Testament 

It  is  stated  that  in  France  Christmas  carols 
were,  in  the  18th  century,  hawked  about  the 
streets,  and  from  early  times  it  has  been  custom- 
ary in  England  for  printers  of  garlands  and 
ballad  sheets  to  issue  annually  sets  of  the  popu- 
lar Christmas  carols.  The  tunes  to  which  such 
carols  as  *  Grod  rest  you,  merrie  Gentlemen '  and 
others  similar  are  and  were  sung,  are  traditional 
melodies  coming  from  the  same  souroes  as  the 

1  Sm  fb«  Ber.  T.  Helmort's  '  Garola  far  Chrlrtniartld*,'  »  work 
which,  notwlthiUadtaf  Ito  modest  pretraaiona.  to  bar  flur  the  bart 
Oolleetlon  pabltohad  ia  a  popular  forin.  [An  axeallatit  artido  on 
'  Oarola.  KnfflUh  and  Forotgn.^  aspaarwl  In  tha  Mtuttol  rtmm  far 
Dar,  1901.  writtan  by  Sir  John  Staiaor.]  Saa  alao  tha  foUovtar 
UbUogfaphy 
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Eq^iah  folk-aong,  and  the  joumalB  of  the  Folk- 
SoDg  Society  and  other  ooUections  of  English 
folk-melodiee contain  many  intereatingezamplee. 
The  following  hibliography  of  the  principal 
ooUectionfl  of  carols,  though  barely  touching  the 
fringe  of  the  subject,  may  be  of  senrlce. 

WBl  Wyakyada  Wordflk  Ia  this  jmx  ha  ImomI  Uw  flrrt  known 
jvintod  colleetiun  of  cmoLk.  Tho  end  l«kf  of  ono  oopj  onlj 
maftlm  (Bodlaian  Ulumrj),  Mid  on  ono  pago  U  the  mlMiaown 
BoarVbMd  ouoL  The  oolophon  runs :— '  Thus  sndeth  the 
ChrMoMsse  esrolcB  newly  Imprinted  »t  Xjondon  In  Flete 
ItieU  st  the  sifne  of  the  Bonne  hj  Wjnkyn  de  Worde  the 
jwt  of  enr  Laid  M.D.  XXL' 

IHMl  A  Tolame  of  eeven  euols  warn '  Imprrnlted  at  London  In  the 
ftowetry  by  Bleheid  Kele '  between  theae  jtaxn. 

IHLlIcwOwolBforthalletyTlaieof  Ohrtatmaa.  London,  12ina 
mL 

from  this  time  onward  to  the  19th  century 
the  oollections  of  Christmas  carols  were  mainly 
eonfined  to  garlands  and  broadsides  issued  annu- 
tQy  by  printers  of  ballad  lore  and  *  histories,'  and 
tidi  periodical  issue  of  the  traditional  carol  is  still 
enntinued  at  the  present  day.  Many  scattered 
eiTols  are  to  be  found  in  (Afferent  works,  and 
BitBOD  and  others  haye  reprinted  and  annotated 
many  from  early  printed  sources,  and  from  manu- 
acripts.  William  Hone,  in  his  Ancient  Mysteries 
iaeribedf  1822,  prints  a  list  of  eighty-nine  which 
were  then  commonly  known.  Also  in  his  Political 
Ckriitmas  Carols  circa  1820,  he  gives  an  air  to 
'God  rest  you,  merrie  Gentlemen,'  evidently 
from  a  traditional  source,  being  practically  the 
fint  of  the  popular  traditional  carol  tunes 
printed. 

MMK.  DsTlea  OUbert    Some  Anolent  ChristuM  Carols  with  the 

toDSi  to  whldk  ther  were  formerly  sons  In  the  West  of 

laghnd.    London.  laSS.  8m    (Second  ed.  last.) 
m  Wm.  Sandya.    Christmas  Carols  Anoiont  and  Modem  .  .  . 

■In  spaelniens  cA  Frsneh  ProTineial  Carols.  London.  18S3.  8to. 
WL  Christaas  Carola  with  appropriate  mnslo,  and  an  Introdootozy 

aewwnteftheChrlatmaeOaroL    London.  Uat40. 4to. 
MLChilBtBiasGaralBandBaorKlBonfa.  London,  J.  W.  Parker.  4to. 
ML  Thou  Wright.    Speelmflns  of  Old  Christmas  Oarols  seleeted 

from  MnTand  printed  books.    Farcy  Beelety.  1841. 
ttS.  Tkm  Wrl^t.    Bones  and  Carols  now  first  i»inted  from  a 

■aaoMript  of  the  ISth  eentvy.    Ferey  Sodety.  1817. 
na  I.  r.  ElmbMlt.    ALlttleBookofChrlstnusCarols. 
iUHL)  Wm.  Sandys.    Ohristmastlda :  Its  History,  FeaUTitlas,  and 

Cttoh.   London.   (Abteredltionoftheworklssoedlnien.) 
ML  T.  Heimate^    Cknls  ftor  Christmsatlde.  folio. 
ML  JoAoa  Svhreater.    ▲  Oarlaad  of  Christmas  Carols  Anetent 

•ad  Modem  .  .  some  never  before  printed  .  .  London,  J.  C. 


nSi]  Wb.  Hnek.    Sonvi  of  the  Natlrity :  being  Christmas  Carols 

AMlsnt  and  Modem.    J.  L.  Hotton,  4to. 
^  ir.  W.  Fyflh.    Christmas:  Its  Cnstoms  and  Oarols. 

Ito. 
H.  Bitaaley  and  John  Stalner.    Christmas  Oarols 


"is^: 


Old  and  New.    Three  parta.    Movello. 
^  iltland  m 


*«  UMl  J.  A.  Fnllor  Maltland  and  W.  a  Bockstm.  Thlrtea 
■i«Uah  Ckmla  of  the  Fifteenth  Oentory  from  a  MS.  roll  In 

_    the  libcaiy  of  Trinity  Ooll«ra.0ambridge.4to. 

ML  W.  Dl  V.  DnneombeL    A  CoOeotlon  of  Old  English  Oarols  as 

_     wng  at  Hereford  Oathedral,  Imp.  8to. 

■M.  KsT.  O.  H11L  WUtahiro  Folk4kmgB  and  Oarols,  4to.  Also 
Folkfleng  Soetoty's  PnhUflatioos  (psrt  7).  Bngllsh  County 
lan«i.ete.  F.  K. 

NOHL,  Carl  Fruedrioh  Lubwio,  a  well- 
btown  writer  on  musio  and  musical  subjects, 
vu  bom  at  laerlohn  in  Westphalia,  on  Dec.  5, 
1831.  His  father  was  a  legal  functionary,  and 
intended  that  the  son  should  follow  the  same 
pnfearion,  although  his  taste  for  music  showed 
itself  while  he  was  still  a  child.  He  was  educated 
>t  the  Gymnasium  of  Duisburg,  and  in  1850 
<ataed  ihe  University  of  Bonn.  From  Bonn 
^  proceeded  to  Heidelbei*g,  in  order  to  pursue 
^  legal  studies,  which  were,  however,  neglected 
farmoaical  and  literary  pursuits.  At  Heidelberg 
^  determined,  to  make  music  his  profession. 


but  this  idea  wis  abandoned  in  accordance  with 
his  father's  wishes,  and  he  continued  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  at  Berlin,  at  the  same  time 
receiving  instruction  in  the  theory  of  music 
from  Professor  Dehn.  In  1863  Nohl  entered 
the  Prussian  Civil  Service  as  Referendarius,  but 
in  1856  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  had  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  France  and  Italy.  He 
returned  to  Berlin  in  1857,  and  continued  his 
musical  studies  under  Professor  Kiel.  In  1858 
he  finally  abandoned  the  legal  profession,  and 
settled  at  Heidelberg,  the  University  of  which 
place  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  (1860i  In  the  following  year 
he  went  to  Munich,  where  in  1865  King 
Ludwig  II.  appointed  him  an  Honorary  Professor 
in  the  University.  In  1872  he  returned  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  resided  as  teacher  of 
musical  history  and  aesthetics  until  his  death, 
Dec.  16,  1885.  Space  will  not  allow  of  our 
inserting  a  complete  list  of  Nohl*s  works: 
many  of  them  have  been  translated  into  English, 
and  are  known  in  this  country.  His  Mozar^s 
Letters  (1865),  Beeihiwen^s  Letters  (1865  and 
1867),  Letters  of  Musicians  (1866),  Oluck  and 
Wagner  (1870),  IHe  Beethoven  Feier  (1871), 
Beethoven  cucording  to  the  Bepresentations  of  his 
Contemporaries  (1877),  Life  of  Beethoven  (1864- 
1877),  Mozart  according  to  the  Bepresentations 
of  his  Contemporaries  (1880),  and  other  works 
on  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  musical  literature  of  the  time, 
and  have  gone  through  many  editions,     w.  b.  s. 

NOIRE.  The  flench  name  for  a  crotchet, 
or  quarter-note. 

NOLA,  DoMENico  DA,  whose  proper  name 
seems  to  have  been  Don  Joan  Domenico  del 
Oiovane,  was  bom  at  Nola  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  afterwards  Maestro  di  Cappella  of  the 
Church  of  the  Annunziata,  Naples.  His  pub- 
lications, appearing  between  1541  and  1564, 
consist  of  one  book  of  motets  a  5,  some  books 
of  Yillanelle  a  8  and  Madrigals  a  4  and  5. 
His  Yillanelle  were  afterwards  re-edited  by 
Claudio  Merulo  in  1567.  Several  of  his  Madri- 
gals appeared  in  later  oollections.  Ambros 
mentions  a  book  of  motets  a  5  and  6  (Venice, 
1575),  which  is  not  indicated  in  the  QueUen- 
Lexikon.  Three  of  his  Madrigals,  which  have 
melody  and  good  workmanship,  have  been  re- 
published in  Torchi's  L*arte  Musicale  in  Italia, 
vol.  i.  J.  R.  M. 

NON  NOBIS  DOMINK  A  celebrated 
Canon,  generally  sung  in  England,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  'Grace  after  meat'  at  public  dinners 
and  on  other  festive  occasions. 

English  historians  are  unanimous  in  describ- 
ing *  Non  Nobis  Domine '  as  the  composition  of 
William  Byrd  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
volume  of  his  published  works,  though  the 
subject  appears  in  one  of  the  '  Cantiones  sacrae ' 
printed  by  Byrd  and  TaUis  in  1575.     Bumey 
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tells  UB  that  the  earliest  copy  to  which  Byrd's 
name  is  appended  is  that  inserted  in  Hilton's 
*  Catch  that  Catch  can.'  It  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  found  in  that  curious  work  ;  but  neither  in 
the  edition  of  1652  nor  that  of  1658  is  the 
author's  name  mentioned ;  and  the  existence 
of  an  earlier  edition  printed  in  1651,  though 
strongly  suspected,  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
proved.  Dr.  Pepusch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mar- 
mony  (1730-1731),  distinctly  calls  it  'the 
famous  Canon  by  William  Byrd,'  [Mattheson, 
in  the  Vollkonu  Capellm.  (1739),  refers  to  it  as 
being  Byrd's]  and  no  doubt  seems  to  have  been 
felt  on  the  subject  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  when  Carlo Riociotti  published, 
at  Amsterdam,  a  concerto,  founded  on  the  well- 
known  theme,  which  he  attributed  to  Palestrina^ 
Palestrina  has,  indeed,  used  its  oi)ening  clause 
more  than  once  ;  notably  in  his  madrigal, 
'When  flowery  meadows  deck  the  year* — one 
of  the  loveliest  that  ever  was  written.  This, 
however,  proves  nothing.  He  has  not  treated 
it  as  a  canon — in  which  form  it  bears  far  less 
resemblance  to  his  peculiar  style  than  to  that  of 
Josquin  des  Pn^.  The  subject,  moreover,  is  by 
no  means  an  unusual  one ;  and  has  even  been 
called,  by  Morley,  *a  most  common  point.' 
Handel  has  used  it,  in  his  '  Halleligah  Chorus,' 
in  *l  will  sing  unto  the  Lord'  ('Israel'),^  and  in 
other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  Bach 
has  employed  it  as  the  subject  of  an  <  Allabreve 
per  Organo  pleno,'  in  D  (B.-G.  zzxviii.  p.  121). 
Mendelssohn  has  also  usea  the  few  opening  notes 
in  '  Not  only  unto  him ' — the  last  chorus  in  '  St. 
Paul ' ;  and  these  notes,  phrased  exactly  as  in 
the  canon,  will  be  found  among  the  works  of  so 
many  composers  that  it  is  clear  they  are  looked 
upon  as  common  property.  But  the  subject  is 
not  the  canon.  It  is  in  the  ingenuity  of  that 
that  the  true  merit  lies.  We  claim  that  merit 
for  Byrd.  Riociotti  may  possibly  have  been 
tempted  to  accord  it  to  Palestrina,  on  the 
authority  of  a  very  ancient  copy,  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  engraved  upon  a 
plate  of  gold.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
Palestrina's  name  is  appended  to  this  copy ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Dr.  Blow's  'Amphion  Anglicus,' 
printed  in  1700,  special  mention  is  nuide  of 
'Bird's  Anthem  in  golden  notes,'  'Preserv'd 
intire  in  the  Vatican.' 

The  canon — a  perpetual  one,  in  the  Mizo- 
lydian  Mode — is  capable  of  many  solutions,  all 
exhibiting  a  freedom  of  treatment  not  quite 
consistent  with  the  strict  laws  of  counterpoint. 
The  most  noticeable  deviations  from  rule  are 
some  hidden  octaves,  which  seem  to  form  an 
essential  element  in  the  construction  of  the 
second  clause,  and  a  certain  Changing-note  in 
the  form  of  an  ascending  seventh,  which  last 
fault,  however,  would  not  appear  were  the  parts 
made  to  leave  off  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  one 

1  Sm  BwiM7li  OnmwumoraHon  t/HmdA,  p.  88. 


at  a  time,  as  they  began.  The  leading  part- 
technically  termed  the  Ouida — taken  at  its 
true  pitch  is  as  follows : — 


tnoda  glo-xl-MB,      Mdno-aal-ai   too    da   glo-ri-aa. 

The  simplest  solution  of  which  it  seems  capable 
is  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  leads,  with 
the  Chiida^  while  the  second  follows,  after  s 
breve  rest,  in  the  fifth  below,  singing  the  B 
flat  in  order  to  preserve  the  tonality.  The 
chief  demerit  of  this  lies  in  the  prominence 
which  it  gives  to  the  hidden  octaves  already 
mentioned. 

In  another  two-part  solution  the  upper  voice, 
leading  with  the  Guida^  ia  followed  after  a 
semibreve  rest  by  the  lower  one  in  the  fourth 
below ;  all  the  F's  in  the  second  voice  being 
made  sharp. 

In  a  third  the  Guida  leads,  as  before,  and 
the  lower  voice  follows,  after  three  semibreve 
rests,  in  the  octave  below. 

These  three  solutions — in  so  far  as  they  are 
complete  in  two  parts — seem  hitherto  to  have 
escaped  notice  ;  but  they  form  the  basis  of  all 
solutions  for  a  greater  number  of  voices. 

The  solution  usually  sung  is  in  three  parti. 
The  Treble  leads.  The  Alto  follows  after  a 
semibreve  rest  in  the  fourth  below,  nnging 
all  the  F's  sharp.  And  the  Tenor  enters,  three 
semibreve  rests  after  the  Guida,  in  the  octave 
below  it.' 

Another  three- part  solution  may  be  formed, 
as  follows.  The  Treble  leads,  with  the  Gvida, 
The  Alto  follows,  after  a  breve  rest,  in  the 
fifth  below,  singing  the  B  flat  And  the  Tenor 
enters,  one  semibreve  later  than  the  Alto,  in 
the  octave  below  the  Guida.  We  believe  that 
this  solution— which  ia  at  least  as  effective  as 
that  in  general  use,  and,  in  some  places,  even 
more  so — has  also  remained  hitherto  undis- 
covered. 

Among  the  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Bo^ 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  a  solution  in 
four  parts.  The  Tenor  leads  with  the  Ouida. 
The  Bass  follows,  after  a  breve  rest,  in  the 
fiah  below,  singing  the  B  flat  The  Alto 
enters,  a  breve  after  the  Bass,  in  the  fourth 
above  the  Guida,  singing  the  B  flat  The 
Treble  begins  a  semibreve  after  the  Alto,  an 
octave  above  the  Guida.  In  order  to  work 
out  this  solution,  the  seventh  note  in  the  Alto 
must  be  made  a  semibreve  and  the  eighth  a 
minim  ;  and  the  three  last  notes  in  the  Treble 
must  be  F,  F,  C,  instead  of  B.  B,  A.  No  due 
can  be  obtained  either  as  to  the  authorship  or 
the  date  of  this  very  interesting  MS. 

«  We  u«  hers  aaauliiff  that  the  mxum  to  mgat  Ili  «»•  f«* 
It  U  more  fr«iu«ntfy  tnncpoeed  •ttouta  flftk  la««;  aad^f  W 
mn  alto,  a  tenor,  and  a  baa. 
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Farthennon,  Bumey  entertains  ns,  on  the 
•othority  of  Hilton,  with  a  solution  in  which 
aU  the  parts  are  inverted  ;  thn»— 


The  Guida  is  here  led  off  by  the  second  voice. 
The  first  follows  after  a  semibreve  rest,  in  the 
linith  above.  The  third  enters,  two  semibreves 
tftor  the  second,  in  the  twelfth  below  the  Guida. 
We  gi?e  this  solution  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  but 
it  presents  so  many  crudities  that  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  it  can  ever  have  entered  into  the 
eompoeer's  original  design.  w.  8.  R. 

NON  PLUS  ULTRA  ;  the  title  of  a  piano- 
fcrte  sonata  in  F  by  Woelfl  (op.  41),  published 
in  1807  (?),  and  intended  to  express  that 
meehanical  difficulty  could  no  further  go.  The 
foil  title  is  '  Non  Plus  Ultra.  A  Grand  Sonata 
lor  the  Pianoforte,  in  which  is  introduced  the 
&TOQrite  Air  Life  let  us  Cherish,  with  Variations. 
Composed  and  dedicated  to  Miss  K  Binny  by 
J.  Woelfl.  Op.  41.  London:  Printedand sold 
for  the  author  by  J.  Lavenu.' 

The  challenge  was  answered  by  'Plus  ultra,' 
the  title  affixed  by  the  publishers  to  Dussek's 
lonita  <Le  retour  k  Paris'  in  A  fiat  (op.  71) 
on  its  publication  in  England.  Its  full  title  is 
'Plus  Ultra.  A  Sonata  for  the  Pianoforte, 
composed  and  dedicated  to  Non  Plus  Ultra,  ^ 
by  J.  L  DuBsek.  Op.  71.  London :  Gianchetti 
ad  Sperati.'  The  date  of  publication  of  the 
Moond  work  is  probably  1808.  o. 

NONE  (Lat.  Offieium  (vel  OrcUio)  ad  Haram 
y<mamf  Ad  Nonam).  The  last  of  the  '  Lesser 
HoQxs '  in  the  Boman  Breviary. 

The  Office  consists  of  the  Yerside  and  Re- 
sponse, *  Dens  in  adjutorium  * ;  a  Hymn — 
'RenunDeustenaz  vigor' — which  never  changes ; 
the  last  forty-eight  verses  of  the  Psalm,  '  Beati 
immsealati,'  sung  in  three  divisions,  but  under 
Aiingle  Antiphon  ;  the  Capitulum  and  Respon- 
nrinm  for  the  Season  ;  and  the  Prayer  or  Ool- 
l«ct  for  the  Day.  The  Plain-song  Music  for 
Kone  will  be  found  in  the  Antiphonal.  w.  s.  R. 

KONET  (Ital.  N(meUo),  A  composition 
written  for  nine  voices  or  instruments. 

A  Vocal  Nonet  is  rarely  called  into  existence 
vithoQt  some  special  raUondUre,  For  instance, 
in  the  polyphonic  schools  it  not  un  frequently 
nnlts  from  the  union  of  two  choirs,  one  for  five 
ud  the  other  for  four  voices,  as  in  the  case  of 
Allegri's  celebrated  Miserere  ;  while  in  operatic 
mniio  it  becomes  a  self-evident  necessity  when- 
eyer  nine  dhoracters  are  brought  upon  the  stage, 
either  together  or  in  succession  during  the 
c<"ine  of  a  continuous  series  of  movements,  as  in 

the  Finile  to  the  first  Act  of  *  Die  Zauberflote.' 

>  *  It  aUodM  to  ft  wDftta  piibllah«d  imdcfr  thia  tttla^' 


Among  the  few  instrumental  nonets  produced 
since  the  time  >f  Mozart  the  first  place  must 
unquestionably  be  accorded  to  Spohr's  delight- 
ful op.  81,  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments 
combined.  [Rheinberger's  nonet  for  fiute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  with  violin,  viola,  violon- 
cello, and  double  bass  (op.  139)  and  Stanford's 
serenade  for  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello, 
double  bass,  flute,  clarinet,  horn,  and  bassoon 
(op.  95)  may  be  mentioned.]  w.  s.  b. 

NONNE  SANGLANTE,  LA.  Opera  in  five 
acts ;  words  by  Scribe  and  Delavigne,  from 
Lewis's  *  Monk ' ;  music  by  Gounod.  Produced 
at  the  Paris  Grand  Op^ra,  Oct.  18,  1854.       o. 

NOORDTor  NOORTH, Anthony  van,  isonly 
known  as  being  in  1669  organist  of  the  Nieuwe 
Kerk  at  Amsterdam.  In  that  year  there  was 
published  of  him  a  TahuUUv/r-Boeck  for  the  organ 
containing  a  number  of  the  French  Psalm  tunes 
varied  according  to  the  verses,  and  six  Fantasias 
in  Fugue-form.  The  music  appears  on  a  double 
stave  of  six  lines  each  with  two  clef-signatures  to 
each  stave,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  part  for 
the  left  hand  given  in  Old  German  tablature 
under  the  stave.  The  work  has  recently  been 
republished  in  modem  score  by  the  Yereeniging 
voor  Noord-Nederlands  Muziekgeechiedenis,  vol. 
zix.  One  of  the  Fantasias  is  also  given  in  Ritter, 
GeschichU  des  OrgdspieU,  Bd.  iL  No.  35.  J.  R.  M. 

NOROOME,  Daniel,  son  of  a  lay-clerk  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  himself  a 
lay-clerk ,  was  bom  there  in  1 576.  Having  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  lay  clerkship  and  went  to  Bmssels, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  instrumentalists  in 
the  Viceregal  Chapel.  His  name  occurs  in  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  chapel  in  1641.  He 
contributed  a  madrigal,  *  With  angel's  face  and 
brightness,'  to  'The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,' 
1601.  w.  H.  H. 

NORDICA,  Lilian,  or  Lillian,  rUe  Norton, 
was  bom  May  12, 1859,  at  Farmington,  Maine, 
U.S. A.  She  was  taught  singing  by  John 
O'Neill,  New  England  Conservatory,  Boston. 
She  first  sang  in  the  vocal  quartet  of  Dr.  Put- 
nam's church,  and  afterwards  '  in  an  extended 
concert  tour  throughout  America  principally 
with  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  and  with 
Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra,  with  unvarying 
success'  (Pratt).  On  May  21  and  22,  1878, 
she  came  to  England  and  sang  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  with  Gilmore's  American  band.  She 
then  studied  singing  at  Milan  with  Sangiovanni, 
and  on  April  30,  1879,  made  a  successful  d^but, 
under  the  name  of  Nordica,  at  Brescia  as 
Violetta  in  'Traviata.'  After  singing  in  other 
cities,  Berlin,  Dantzig,  etc.,  she  was  engaged  in 
1881  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  sang  as  Philine, 
Amalia  in  *  Un  Ballo,'  etc.  On  July  21,  1882, 
she  made  her  d^bnt  in  'Faust'  and  sang  on 
Dec  15  in  'Hamlet,'  having  studied  the  lead- 
ing soprano  parts  under  Gounod  and  Thomas. 
In  the  same  year  she  married  Mr.  Frederick 
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A.  Gower,  and  for  a  time  retired  into  prirate 
life.  After  eighteen  months  of  married  life 
she  lost  her  husband  in  a  balloon  accident 
in  an  attempt  to  cross  the  English  Channel. 
In  1885  she  reappeared  on  the  stage  at 
Boston,  made  a  long  tour  with  Mapleson  in 
America  and  the  English  provinces,  and  under 
him  on  March  12,  1887,  she  made  her  d^but 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Violetta — appearing  later 
as  Gilda  and  Margaret  with  instant  success,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  her  style  and  the  rich- 
ness and  roundness  of  her  upper  register.  On 
March  24  she  sang  at  the  Philharmonic.  The 
same  year  she  was  engaged  by  Harris  for  his 
Drury  Lane  season,  where  she  sang  as  Lucia, 
Donna  Elvira,  Valentine,  Aida,  etc.  From  1888 
to  1898. she  sang  every  season  under  Harris, 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  a  great  variety  of  parts, 
adding  to  her  repertory  Selika  and  Elsa.  On 
July  26,  1893,  she  created  the  part  of  Zelica  in 
Stanford's  *  Veiled  Prophet. '  She  also  sang  with 
much  success  in  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
in  oratorio  at  Albert  Hall  and  St.  James's  Hall 
(Novello  concerts),  the  Handel  and  provincial 
festivals,  and  other  concerts.  In  1889  she  sang 
in  the  winter  season  under  Abbey  and  Grau,  and 
again  in  1893.  In  1894  she  sang  Elsa  in 
*  Lohengrin '  at  Bayreuth.  In  1 896  she  married 
in  America  a  Hungarian  tenor  singer  Zoltan 
Dome,  whom  she  afterwards  divorced.  In  1 897 
she  sang  again  at  the  Handel  Festival.  In 
1898  and  1899  and  again  in  1902  she  returned 
to  Covent  Garden,  and  added  to  her  repertory 
Donna  Anna,  Susanna,  Isolde,  Brdnnhilde,  etc. 
Mme.  Nordics  ia  one  of  the  few  artists  who 
can  excel  both  in  dramatic  and  florid  singing, 
though  she  is  a  better  singer  than  actress.  Her 
third  marriage,  with  Captain  Joseph  Baphael 
de  la  Mar,  was  announced  in  Le  Minestrel  in 
1905.  A.  c. 

NORDISA  Romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
words  and  music  by  F.  Corder.  Produced  by 
the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Liverpool  on  Jan. 
26,  and  at  Drury  Lane,  May  4,  1887.        M. 

NORDRAAK,  Richard,  a  name  known 
mainly  to  the  biographers  of  Grieg,  as  he  had 
an  important  influence  on  that  composer's 
career.  He  was  bom  at  Christiania,  June  12, 
1842,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Kiel  and  Kullak  ;  he 
wrote  incidental  music  to  Bjornson's  'Mary 
Stuart '  and  'Sigurd  Slembe,'  and  threw  him- 
self with  ardour  into  the  cause  of  Norwegian 
national  music,  collecting  and  editing  folk-songs, 
etc.  He  and  Grieg  were  fellow-workers  with 
this  object,  and  his  early  death  on  March  20, 
1866,  deprived  his  friend  and  his  country  of  an 
enthusiastic  supporter.  m. 

NORMA.  Opera  in  two  acts ;  words  by 
'  Romani,  music  by  Bellini.  Produced  at  Milan, 
Dec.  26, 1831  (Donzelli,  Pasta,  Grisi).  In  Paris, 
Italiens,  Dec.  8,  1836.  In  London,  in  Italian, 
King's  Theatre,  June  20,  1833  ;  in  English 
(Planch^),  Drury  Lane,  June  24,  1837.       o. 


NORMAN,  Barak,  viol  and  violoncello 
maker,  1688-1740,  London.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  old  English  school  of  viol-makeis,  and  one 
of  the  first — if  not  the  first — to  manufacture 
violoncellos  in  England.  His  earliest  work  is 
in  imitation  of  Thomas  Urquhart,  whose  pupil 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  ;  later  he  copied  tiie 
Maggini  models,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
double  purfling.  His  violoncellos  and  tenors  are 
skilfully  modelled,  they  are  rather  high  in  build, 
the/  holes  somewhat  German  in  character ;  the 
wood  used  for  the  bellies  is  of  good  quality  ;  the 
varnish  is  very  dark.  His  name  or  monogram 
is  found  executed  in  purfling  under  the  finger- 
board of  all  his  instruments.  In  1715  Bank 
Norman  went  into  partnership  with  Nathaniel 
Cross  and  carried  on  a  joint  business  with 
him  at  the  sign  of  the  Bass  Viol  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  George  Hart,  The  Violin^  iti 
Famous  Makers,  etc.  E.  Heron-Allen,  Violin- 
Making  09  it  Was  and  Is.  Morris,  BrUuk 
Violin-Makers.  Sandys  and  Forster,  Hittory 
of  the  Violin,  B.H-A. 

NORRIS,  Thomas,  Mus.B.,  bom  at  Mere 
near  Salisbury,  in  August  1741  (baptized  on 
the  15th),  was  a  chorister  of  Salisbury  Cathedrd 
under  Dr.  Stephens.  He  appeared  as  one  of 
the  principal  soprani  at  the  Worcester  Festival, 
1761,  and  Hereford  Festival,  1762,  and  in  ths 
latter  year  at  Drury  Lane  in  '  The  Spring,'  a 
pasticcio.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford ;  in 
November  of  the  same  year  graduated  at  Oxford 
as  Mus.B.,  his  exercise  (two  anthems,  'The 
Lord  is  king'  and  '  I  will  alway  give  thanks') 
being  performed  in  the  Music  School,  Nov.  12 ; 
and  on  Dec.  15  was  chosen  organist  of  St.  John'a 
College.  In  1766  he  appeared  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival  as  a  tenor  singer,  and  continued  to  sing 
at  the  Meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs  until  1788. 
On  Nov.  5,  1771,  he  was  admitted  a  lay  derk 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.^  He  sang  at  the 
Commemoration  of  Handel  in  1784  (where  his 
delivery  of  the  final  recitatives  in  '  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  and  of  <Thy  rebuke,'  and  *  Behold  and 
see,'  in  '  Messiah,'  was  greatly  admired^  and  at 
most  of  the  subsequent  performances  in  the 
Abbey.  He  sang  also  at  the  oratorios  in  London. 
In  1790  he  was  engaged  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival.  But  the  effort  proved  fatal ;  ten  days 
afterwards  (Sept.  8,  1790),  he  expired  at  Him- 
ley  Hall,  near  Stourbridge,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward.  Norris  composed  several 
anthems,  only  one  of  which  has  been  printed ; 
six  symphonies  for  strings,  with  two  hautboys 
and  two  horns  (in  the  Royal  College  of  Music), 
and  some  glees  and  other  vocal  pieces.  FA 
catch  by  him  is  in  the  third  volume  of  Sibbald's 
Collection  of  Catches,  and  he  wrote  an  overture 
to  Purcell's  *  Tempest '  music,  of  which  a  copy 
is  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  31,450.] 

1  [An  anuuing  extnet  fron  XAtm Mugdtim MMgmm  laglvw  la 
Wcrt'h  Oath.  Org.  p.  oa] 
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His  career  was  much  prejudioed  by  habits  of 
intemperance.  w.  h.  h. 

NOERIS,  William,  one  of  the  Children  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  at  the  coronation  of  James  II. 
in  1685  ;  afterwards  a  member  of  the  choir,  and 
muter  of  the  choristers  of  Lincoln,  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  latter  office  being  confirmed  in  1 69 1. 
An  anthem  by  him,  'Blessed  are  those,'  was 
printed  in  Playford's  'Divine  Companion,'  and 
asenriee  and  two  anthems  are  in  the  Tudway 
Oollection  (Harl.  MS.  7340)..  He  composed  an 
ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day,  believed  to  have  been 
performed  in  London  in  1702  ;  the  MS.  was  in 
the  possession  of  Benjamin  Jacob,  and  was  sold 
vith  the  rest  of  his  library  in  1880,  but  has 
not  been  traced.  Norris  is  supposed  to  have 
died  about  1710,  but  his  nume  does  not  occur  in 
the  Chapter  Rolls  after  1700.  w.  h.  h. 

NORTH,  Francis,  Lord  Guilford,  bom 
at  Kirtling,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1687  (baptized 
Nov.  2),  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
sod  afterwards  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  one  of 
the  best  amateur  musicians  of  his  time,  published 
anonymously  in  1677  ^  PhilasophiecU  Essay  on 
Mustek^  containing  some  curious  observations 
on  the  phenomena  of  sounds.  He  died  Sept.  6, 
1685. 

The  Hon.  Roger  North,  his  brother,  bom  at 
Tostock  in  Suffolk,  Sept  8, 1658,  was  also  bred 
to  the  Bar,  and  became  Attorney- General  to 
James  II.  He  wrote  several  family  biographies 
and  other  works,  but  his  claim  to  mention  here 
is  as  author  of  Memoires  ofMusick,  a  well- written 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  art  from  the  time  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  to  1 7  28.  The  MS.  remained 
in  the  family's  possession,  unpublished,  until 
1842,  when  [after  being  rescued  from  the  shop 
of  a  country  broker]  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
George  Townshend  Smith,  then  organistof  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  through  whose  exertions  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1846  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Rim- 
bault  [The  first  185  pages  of  the  MS.  contain 
a  treatise,  The  MttsiecU  Orammarian,  never 
printed.]  North,  who  was  a  skilled  musical 
amateur,  died  at  Rougham,  March  1,  1783-84. 
w.  H.  H.  ;  corrections  from  Did.  of  Nat,  Biog, 
and  additions  from  f.  k. 

NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  FESTIVAL, 
Han  LEY.     See  Festivals,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

NORWICH  FESTI V AL  The  establishment 
of  Triennial  Festivals  at  Norwich  dates  from  the 
year  1824,  but  previous  to  this,  Musical  Festivals 
were  held  inl770, 1802, 1809, 1811, 1813, 1814, 
and  1817.  These  generally  consisted  of  two  or 
more  miBcellaneous  concerts  held  either  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall  or  the  theatre,  and  of  oratorios 
and  selections  of  sacred  music  performed  in  the 
chnrcb  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft.  On  these 
occasions  the  band  was  chiefly  composed  of  local 
mosicians,  both  amateur  and  professional,  led 
by  London  principals  under  different  conductors, 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  Dr.  Beck  with. 
In  1824  the  scheme  of  Triennial  Festivals,  after 


having  been  broached  by  R  M.  Bacon,  and  dis- 
cussed for  some  years,  was  finally  adopted  on 
the  motion  of  Philip  Martineau,  su^eon,  of 
Norwich.  A  chorus  of  150  voices  was  formed 
and  trained  by  Edward  Taylor,  afterwards 
Gresham  Professor,  assisted  by  the  Cathedral 
organist,  Zechariah  Buck.  The  band  consisted 
of  110  performers,  and  the  conductor  was  Sir 
George  Smart  The  Festival  was  attended  by 
10,087  people,  and  was  a  great  financial  success, 
the  sum  of  £2411 :  4  :  2  being  handed  over  to 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses.  Since  1 824  Festivals  have  been 
held  at  Norwich  triennially,  but  the  pecuniary 
success  has  never  been  so  great  as  in  that  year  ; 
in  1836,  1854,  and  1869  the  expenses  were  in 
excessof  the  receipts.  The  conductor  from  1 824 
to  1836  was  Sir  George  Smart;  from  1889  to 
1842,  Professor  Taylor ;  from  1842  to  1878, 
Sir  Julius  Benedict;  and  from  1881  to  the 
present  time  Mr.  Alberto  Randegger.  In  1839 
Spohr  was  present,  conducted  his  'Calvary,' 
played  his  Concertino,  'Sonst  und  Jetzt,'  and 
with  Blagrove  a  Goncertante  for  two  violins. 
He  would  have  come  again  in  1842  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  '  Fall  of  Babylon '  if  he  could 
have  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Cassel.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  artists  who 
have  sung  at  these  Festivals  ;  it  would  include 
the  names  of  all  the  greatest  vocalists  of  the 
century,  from  Mrs.  Billington  and  Braham  (in 
1802)  downwards.  Apart  from  the  stock  pieces 
the  following  may  be  mentioned ;  Mozart's 
'  Davidde  Penitente  '  (1848),  Bexfield's  *  Israel 
Restored '  (1852),  Pierson's  'Jerusalem  '  (1852), 
and  'Hezekiah'  (1869),  Molique's  '  Abraham' 
(1860),  and  Handel's  'Passion  Music'  (1866). 
'St.  Paul'  was  given  for  the  first  time  at 
Norwich  in  1881,  when  the  new  works  were 
Cowen's  '  St.  Ursula '  and  A.  Goring  Thomas's 
'Sun -worshippers,'  and,  for  orchestra  alone, 
Bamett's  'Harvest  Festival'  and  W.  Macfarren's 
'Henry  V.*  In  1884  the  chief  novelties  were 
Mackenzie's  'Rose  of  Sharon'  and  Stanford's 
*  Elegiac  Ode.'  In  1887  several  of  the  younger 
English  singers  were  engaged.  The  new  works 
were  both  Italian  oratorios,  'The  Garden  of 
Olivet,'  by  Bottesini,  and  Mancinelli's  'Isaias.' 
[In  1890  Parry's  *  L' Allegro '  and  Mackenzie's 
'  Dream  of  Jubal '  were  the  novelties  (the  latter 
had  been  performed  elsewhere  previously).  In 
1893  Paderewski  and  Sarasate  were  engaged,  the 
former  to  play  his  '  Polish  Fantasia '  and  the 
latter  to  introduce  Mackenzie's  '  Pibroch ' ; 
Cowen's  '  Water  Lily '  was  the  most  important 
new  choral  work.  In  1896  Mancinelli's  'Hero 
and  Leander,'  an  opera«perforroed  as  a  cantata ; 
Stanford's  '  Phaudrig  Crohoore ' ;  and  a  violin 
concerto  by  Frederick  Cliffe,  were  the  principal 
new  works.  In  1899  the  three  new  sacred  com- 
positions of  Verdi,  Dvorak's  *  Biblical  Songs,' 
Perosi's  'Passion  according  to  St.  Mark,'  Parry's 
'  Song  of  Darkness  and  Light,'  and  Elgar's  '  Sea 
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Piotares/  were  given  for  the  first  time.  In  1902 
the  interesting  features  were  Parry's  'Ode  to 
Music/  Arthur  Hervey's  'Youth'  overture,  Mac- 
kenzie's suite,  'London  Day  by  Day,*  Oowen's 
Coronation  March  and  Ode,  Stanford's  first 
'  Irish  Rhapsody, ''Horatio  Parker's  '  Star  Song,' 
Olifie's  '  Triumph  of  Alcestis,'  German's  '  Rhap- 
sody on  March  Themes,'  and  an  opera  '  Werther's 
Shadow '  by  Alberto  Randegger,  junr.  In  1905 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  works,  mostly  by 
Englishmen,  were  produced  under  the  direction 
of  the  composers  :  Parry's  '  Pied  Piper,'  Manci- 
nelli's  'Saint  Agnes,'  two  choral  ballads  by 
S.  Coleridge-Taylor,  five  '  Bohemian  Songs '  by 
Josef  Holbrooke,  and  Bridge's  overture  '  Morte 
d' Arthur,'  were  the  most  important]     w.  B.  s. 

NOTA  CAMBITA  (Ital.  Nota  Caminata  ; 
Germ.  WechselnoU ;  Eng.  Changing  Note),  I. 
A  Note  of  Irregular  Transition  ;  in  other  words, 
a  Passing-note,  on  the  strong  part  of  the 
measure ;  as  opposed  to  the  Note  of  Regular 
Transition  or  true  Passing-note,  which,  though 
equally  foreign  to  the  harmony,  produces  a  less 
discordant  effect,  because  it  invariably  occurs 
upon  the  weak  part  of  the  measure. 

In  the  following  example  from  Cherubini  the 
D  is  a  Changing,  and  the  second  6  a  Passing- 
note. 

t 


The  use  of  Changing-notes  is  only  permitted 
in  strict  Counterpoint  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  some  grave  difliculty  ;  and,  of  course,  only 
in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fifth  Orders.  [See 
Counterpoint  ;  Part- Writing.] 

II.  Fux  applies  the  term  Nota  cambita^  to 
a  peculiar  Licence  sometimes  known  as  '  Die 
Fux'sche  Wechselnote '  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Polyphonic  composers,  instead  of  resolving  a 
Passing  Discord  at  once,  suffered  it  to  descend 
a  Third,  and  then  to  rise  a  Second  to  its 
Resolution.  Cherubini  condemns  this  Licence 
as  one  which  should  '  neither  be  admitted  nor 
tolerated  in  strict  Counterpoint. '  Fux  accounts 
for  it  by  the  omission  of  an  imaginary  Quaver. 
The  norm  of  the  passage  is,  he  says,  as  at  (a), 
in  the  following  example.  By  leaving  out  the 
first  Quaver  it  is  made  to  appear  as  at  (6)  ;  by 
leaving  out  the  second  as  at  (c). 

(a)  (p)  M 


^^m 


^m 


Cherubini  recommends  the  form  shown  at  (b). 
The  common  consent  of  the  great  Polyphonic 
composers  justifies  the  preference  of  (c)  ;  and 
their  best  defence  lies  in  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
effects  they  produce  by  means  of  it.     Without 

Nota  camblt*,  nb  Italia  oambiiUa  mmoapata.'     {Oradnu  ad 
ed.  1796.  p.  65.) 


multiplying  examples  we  may  mention  in- 
numerable instances  in  the  'Missa  Papae 
Marcelli,'  and  in  Orlando  Gibbons's  full  anthem 
'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.'  The  last- 
named  composition — one  of  the  finest  in 
existence  in  the  English  Polyphonic  School — 
derives  a  gi-eat  part  of  its  wonderful  beauty  from 
the  judicious  use  of  this  unjustly  condemned 
Licence.  w.  s.  K. 

NOTATION  (Lat  Notatio ;  Fr.  SSmiograpku ; 
Ger.  Notirung^  Notenachrifi,  Tonaehrift ;  It.  An- 
notcusume).  The  art  of  expressing  musical  ideas 
in  writing.  Musical  notation  is  so  familiar  to 
us  that  few  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
problems  which  had  to  be  solved,  and  the 
innumerable  experiments  undertaken  for  the 
invention  and  perfecting  of  a  satisfactory 
method  of  recording  musical  sounds.  In  early 
stages  the  transference  of  melody  from  composer 
to  performer  is  made  through  the  ear  only  ;  but 
as  the  art  develops  and  increases  in  complexity 
the  assistance  of  the  eye  becomes  a  necessity, 
for  the  memory  can  no  longer  retain  the  grow- 
ing mass  of  new  compositions.  Methods  of 
expressing  musical  sounds  in  writing  may  be 
conveniently  grouped  under  two  heads  :  (1)  the 
Phonetic,  in  which  words,  letters,  or  nimieralB 
indicate  the  degrees  of  the  scale,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  signs  to  show  time- values  and  rhythm; 
and  (2)  the  Diastematic,  or  'Notation  by 
intervals,'  in  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  melody 
is  presented  to  the  eye  by  the  relative  positions 
of  certain  signs,  called  Neumes,  or  Figures,  or 
Notes  (Lat.  Notae,  NotiUae). 

Amongst  Phonetic  notations  are  that  of  the 
Hindus,  one  of  the  oldest  in  use,  consisting  of 
five  consonants  and  two  vowels,  representing 
the  names  of  the  scale-degrees,  while  the  addition 
of  other  vowels  doubles  the  value  of  the  notes 
(but  the  Hindus  chiefly  trust  to  memory  for 
transmitting  their  music) ;  the  Chinese,  who 
use  characters  derived  from  the  names  of  the 
scale-degrees,  with  signs  for  values  ;  the  ancient 
Greek  system  of  letters  and  signs  ;  that  of  the 
Arabs,  who  divide  their  octave  into  thirds  of  a 
tone,  and  write  the  scale  in  groups  of  three 
Arabic  letters  or  Persian  numerals,  a  survival 
of  the  Greek  system ;  the  tablatures,  in  which 
letters  or  figures  represented  the  keys  or  finger- 
ing of  instruments,  rather  than  the  scale-degree ; 
the  tonic  sol-fa,  in  which  (as  in  that  of  the 
Hindus)  letters  represent  the  names  of  the 
scale-degrees,  and  other  signs  show  time- values; 
and  the  Paris-Galin-Chev6,  in  which  numerals 
are  used  for  the  scale-degrees. 

The  Diastematic  method,  which  implies  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  musical  cultivation,  em- 
braces the  neumes  of  the  Western  Church,  the 
notation  of  the  Greek  Church  (a  survival  in 
a  nmch  altered  form,  of  the  neumes),  the  clas- 
sical notation  of  Japan,  the  Mensural  music  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  familiar  notation  ot 
modem  Europe. 
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It  took  mankind  some  time  to  become  aocus- 
tomed  to  the  idea  that  musical  sounds  could  be 
xdstiTely  '  high '  and  *  low. '  The  earliest  Greek 
masiciana  named  their  scale -degrees  from  the 
length  of  the  strings  on  the  trigon,  or  harp,  so 
that  their  '  highest '  sound  was  that  given  by  the 
longest,  or  'highest*  string,  and  their  *  lowest' 
aound  that  of  the  shortest,  or  '  lowest '  string. 
The  conception  of  high  and  low  sounds,  al- 
tfaongh  familiar  to  musicians  since  about  800 
RC,  is,  after  all,  merely  a  convention,  the  value 
of  which  for  musical  purposes  has  caused  its 
general  adoption. 

The  Latin  word  Nota  means  a  nod,  or  sign, 
hence  the  written  sign  which  represents  a  par- 
ticular musical  sound.  It  is  customary  to  speak 
of  the  keys  of  an  instrument,  and  even  of  the 
aounds  themselves,  as  'notes,'  but  this  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  correct ;  and  in  some  languages, 
German,  for  instance,  the  written  sign,  the  key 
which  it  represents,  and  the  sound,  are  generally 
kept  distinct,  the  first  being  called  JVoto,  the 
•econd  Taste,  and  the  third  Tan.  In  early 
mediaeval  times,  and,  in  fact,  as  late  as  the 
14th  century,  certain  sliort  legato  passages  were 
oonoeived  of  as  units  of  sound,  moving  upwards 
or  downwards,  and  hence  were  represented  by 
i  tingle  sign,  called  ^ura,  or  noia  eomposUa  or 
limply  noto.  Plures  chordae  sonant  dti^nuiianata 
pn/ertur  is  an  expression  frequently  met  with  ; 
snd  the  same  idea  \b  shown  in  a  remark  by 
Hocbald,  qucUiUripsi  soni  jungcmtur  in  unum^ 
«e2  distinguantur  ah  inviceni,  and  another  by 
Job.  de  Garlandia,  aliqua  longa  est  quae  drcum- 
feetet  se  verstts  acuitatem  et  ffravUatem.  Such 
'figures'  or  *  notes'  were  called  LigeUures,  by 
the  mensuralists. 

The  history  of  our  notation  begins  with  the 
neumes.  The  Greek  system  of  notation  by 
•Iphabetical  letters  seems  to  have  gradually 
dropped  oat  of  use  between  200  and  500  a.d. 
Boethios  and  Gaudentitis,  referring  to  it,  say 
that  the  '  ancients  made  use  of  little  signs, 
called  notviaet  by  which  any  melody  could  be 
noted  down.'  Boethius  knew  of  no  contempo- 
rary means  of  writing  music,  and  the  so-called 
Boethian  notation  was  in  reality  simply  a  means 
of  referring  to  his  diagrams  of  tetrachords  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  having  no  connection 
with  the  musical  scale.  It  lb  probable  that  up  to 
this  time,  or  even  later,  the  teachers  sent  out 
from  the  singing -schools  of  Rome  and  Milan 
ttnght  the  melodies  of  the  church  by  ear.  But 
with  its  rapidly  advancing  development,  church 
music  began  to  feel  the  pressing  need  of  preserv- 
ing the  purity  of  its  melodies  by  some  means  of 
lecording  them  in  writing,  and  recourse  was  had 
to  the  methods  used  in  rhetoric,  in  which  the 
Tise  and  fall  of  the  speaking  voice  was  regulated 
by  certain  rules,  and  indicated  in  writing  by 
Bgns,  called  accents,  i.e,  ad  cantus,  '  belonging 
to  the  (rhetorical)  song. '  A  rise  of  the  speaker's 
▼oice  was  indicated  by  an  upward  stroke  of  the 


pen  firom  left  to  right,  a  fall  by  a  downward 
stroke,  and  a  rise  and  fall  on  a  single  syllable 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  signs,  which  thus 
formed  the  circumflex  accent.  The  rhetorical 
accents  seem  to  have  originated  in  Byzantium, 
and  M.  Gevaert  supposes  that  they  were  first 
used  in  connection  with  the  melodies  of  the 
church  about  680  a.d.^  Their  adoption  was  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  singing  of  the  prose 
words  of  Scripture,  from  which  metre  was  absent, 
and  which  only  differed  from  rhetoric  in  that 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  was  regulated  by 
the  musical  scale.  The  melodies  naturally  re- 
quired additions  to  the  grave,  acute,  and  circum- 
flex accents :  and  by  the  9th  century  an  organised 
system  of  notation  had  arisen,  under  the  name 
of  neumes,  from  y€VfM,^a,  'nod,'  or  'sign.'  Each 
neume  was  given  a  name,  and  there  were  rules 
for  the  proper  accentuation,  crescendo^  dimint^ 
endo,  ritardandOy  etc.  of  the  various  groups  of 
sounds.  No  time  measurement  was  required, 
for  the  words  were  sung  as  they  would  be  pro- 
nounced in  clear  reading,  according  to  the  rules 
of  rhetoric.  The  heavy  monotonous  modern 
method  of  singing  plain-song  is  the  result  of  its 
alliance  with  measured  music  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  all  its  notes  were  forced  into  fixed  slow 
measures,  of  equal  time- values,  without  rhythmi- 
cal accent,  in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  the 
cantus  firmus  or  tenor,  upon  which  composers 
wove  their  florid  contrapuntal  parts,  omnes  notae 
planae  musicae  sunt  longae  et  ultra  mensuram, 
eo  quod  mensuram  trium  tempora  cofUinent 
(Hieronymus  de  Moravia  ;  Goussemaker,  Script, 
vol.  i.  p.  94).  Much  has  been  written  of  late 
years  concerning  the  rhythm  of  plain-song,  the 
importance  of  which  is  recognised  by  all,  and 
efforts  have  been  made  to  attribute  long  and 
short  values  to  the  various  forms  of  its  notes, 
but  these  are  merely  the  modem  forms  of  the 
neumes,  and,  as  such,  have  no  definite  time- 
values.  The  rhythm  of  plain-song  is  founded 
on  the  balance  of  sentences  and  accents  in  good 
prose,  and  has  been  conveniently  called  'free 
rhythm '  to  distinguish  it  from  the  '  measured ' 
rhythm  of  measured  music,  in  which  time  is 
divided  into  portions  bearing  a  definite  relation 
to  one  and  another.  The  Anglican  Chant  gives 
an  excellent  example  of  both  forms  ;  the  words 
on  the  *  reciting  note '  are  sung  in  *  free  rhythm,' 
that  is,  the  rhythm  of  prose,  and  the  inflexion 
is  in  the  '  measured  rhythm '  of  modem  music. 
The  neumes  were  originally  intended  only  to 
refresh  the  memory  of  those  who  had  previously 
learned  the  melodies  by  ear  in  the  singing- 

I  A  ilmflMT  lyitem  of  d«plctlnr  npirard  snd  dawnmrd  inov*> 
menta  of  melody  by  itrokM  of  the  pen  la  found  in  the  Jftpaneae 
notation  of  the  14th  oentary.  The  reciting  note  is  ehown  by  m 
•troke  like  the  Puneitun  of  the  nernnee.  while  the  Inflexlone  are 
Indioftted  by  up4uid-down  ttrokee.  A  new  reciting  note  ia  Indicated 
by  a  down  or  up  atroke  placed  before  the  flnt  of  a  aerlea  of  *  level ' 
atrokea.  Signafor  omamenta  of  the  nature  of  the  9K4Unna,prMnM. 
etc.  together  with  aome  other  featurea.  make  a  atrlking  raaam* 
blanoe  in  the  prineiplea  of  the  two  netatlona.  Thla  ancient 
Japaneae  diaatematic  notation  waa  in  uae  before  there  waa  any 
known  communication  between  Europe  and  Japan. 

3  vtvfjLa,  a  aign.  muat  not  be  confounded  with  tntvua,  a  breath- 
ing, henoe  4  long  florid  paange  of  plain-aong  aung  wltaout  i 
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schoola ;  they  made  no  attempt  to  represent  the 
actual  intervals,  and  hence  are  in  this  respect 
untranslatable ;  their  study  is,  however,  very 
important,  since  they  show  the  proper  grouping 
and  accentuation  of  the  sounds.  But  the 
numerous  photographic  reproductions  of  ancient 
MSS.  published  by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes, 


and  other  learned  societies,  have  shown  that  the 
church  melodies  whose  intervals  are  known 
through  the  square  notation  on  a  stave,  are 
the  same  as  those  written  in  the  early  neumes 
of  the  9th  century,  whose  intervals  can  thus  be 
known  by  comparing  their  notation  with  that 
of  later  times. 
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The  figure  shows  the  elements  oat  of  which 
■ome  of  the  more  important  ueumes  are  derived, 
and  the  forms  they  have  taken  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  at  varions  times.  The  table  (which 
might  be  extended  indefinitely)  shows  how  care- 
fally  the  unity  of  the  individual  nenmes  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Gothic  and  Square  notation. 


A  comparison  of  numbers  of  photographic  fac- 
similes reveals  the  fact  that  the  groups  of  square 
and  lozenge  notes  found  in  Plain-song  MSS.  of 
the  13th  century  and  onwards,  are  not  merely 
haphazard  ligatures,  and  arbitrary  combinations, 
but  the  medieval  forms  of  the  neumes  of  earlier 
MSS.,  and  the  Benedictines,  in  their  latest 
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editiona,  have  restored  to  them  their  proper 
name  of  Neumes. 

The  Ponctom  appears  at  first  as  a  dot,  and 
afterwards  takes  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  as  shown 
in  oolomn  7  ;  this  shape  is  due  to  a  short 
downward  stroke  of  a  broad-nibbed  pen.  "When 
a  knowledge  of  sight-singing  became  part  of  the 
education  of  all  prieqts  and  choirmen,  a  custom 
arose,  which  is  still  continued,  for  choirs  and 
priests  to  sing  from  a  single  large  book,  placed 
on  a  high  reading-desk,  the  words  and  music 
being  written  so  boldly  that  they  could  be  seen 
at  a  distance.  The  single  Punctum  then  took 
the  form  shown  in  column  13,  though  it  retained 
its  lozenge  shape  in  compound  figures.  It  origin- 
ally represented  a  low  note. 

The  Virga,  or  rod,  derived  from  the  acute 
accent,  gradually  acquired  a  head,  perhaps  at 
first  from  the  action  of  the  pen  in  rapid  writing  ; 
when  the  stave  came  into  general  use,  the  head 
of  the  Virga  was  enlarged,  and  placed  on  the 
line  or  space  belonging  to  the  scale  degree  it 
indicated.  (See  columns  11  to  14.)  It  repre- 
sented a  higher  note  than  the  Punctum. 

The  Olivis  and  Podatus  are  compound  notes, 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  rarely  found 
separated.  In  the  square  notation  the  Podatus 
is  represented  by  two  squares  placed  vertically, 
and  connected  by  a  stem.  These  two  neumes 
represented  respectively,  a  higher,  followed  by 
a  lower,  and  a  lower  followed  by  a  higher  note. 

The  Scandicus,  an  ascending  passage,  becomes 
vertical  in  the  Sarum  Gradual,  but  in  most  MSS. 
it  retains  its  oblique  position. 

The  Climacus,  a  descending  group,  the  Torcu- 
lus  {t,e,  twisted),  a  group  of  low,  high,  low, 
and  its  converse,  the  Porrectus,  retain  their 
structural  principles  throughout :  the  down 
stroke  of  the  Porrectus  becomes,  in  the  square 
notation,  a  thick  oblique  line,  representing  two 
notes,  the  first  higher  than  the  second,  while 
the  third  note  is  in  the  form  of  a  Virga,  or 
Punctum,  joined  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
oblique  line.  The  construction  of  the  remaining 
neumes  can  easily  be  understood  by  comparing 
them  with  those  described,  and  their  trans- 
lation as  given  in  columns  11  to  15. 

Space  forbids  us  to  give  more  than  a  passing 
reference  to  the  accentuation,  on  which  depend 
the  rhythmical  properties  of  the  neumes.  It 
must  be  understood  that  neumes,  whether  in  the 
forms  of  columns  StolO,  orlltol5,  have  in 
themselves  no  time -values;  any  variation  of 
time  comes,  not  from  the  shape  of  the  notes,  but 
from  the  rules  for  the  verbal  and  vocal  phrasing, 
etc.  The  two  simple  neumes,  the  Virga  and 
Punctum,  take  their  time  and  their  accent  from 
the  words  to  which  they  are  allied ;  the  com- 
pound neumes  are,  as  a  rule,  to  have  their  first 
note  accented,  i,e,  the  first  note  forms  the 
thesis,  and  the  other  notes  the  arsis ;  but  to 
this  tiiere  are  many  exceptions,  which  can  only 
be  learned  from  a  treatise.     The  time  of  the 


several  notes  of  the  compound  neumes  is  that 
of  the  syllables  of  the  text ;  but  here  again  the 
exceptions  are  numerous. 

Certain  ornaments  must  be  mentioned,  viz., 
the   Quilisma,  written   thus   in   the  Solesmes 

version,  ^£J  a  kind  of  mordent,   generally 

occurring  on  the  lower  note  of  an  ascending 
minor  third  :  the  Strophicus  (Apostropha,  Dis- 
tropha,  Tristropha),   representing  a  sustained 


sound,  sung  with  a  vibrato  efiect  • 


The 


Pressus,  a  junction  of  two  neumes  by  means  of 
a  common  note,  producing  an  effect  of  the 
nature  of  syncopation  ;  and  the  Liquesoents,  or 
Seminotes,  represented  in  the  Solesmes  version 

by  1     They  seem  to  have  indicated  a  kind  of 

mezza  voce  sound  on  the  liquescent  letters  L,  M, 
N,  B,  and  became  the  Plica  of  the  Mensuralists. 
A  complete  system  of  signs  of  expression 
is  found  in  many  MSS.  under  the  name  of 
Romanian  Letters,  frx>m  its  supposed  inventor, 
Romanus,  a  monk  of  St.  Oall.  The  most  notable 
example  of  the  system  is  in  an  Antiphonary,  in 
the  library  at  Einsiedeln  (Codex  121),  which  is 
known  to  have  been  written  before  996  A.D. 
The  signs  refer  to  Intonation,  Rhythm,  and 
Intensity  ;  the  following  are  a  few  examples : — 
Intonation : 

a,  ut  aUius  elevetwr  odmoneL 
Z,  levare  neumam, 
d,  ut  deprimatur. 
Rhythm :  e,  ceUrUer 

tf  tetiere       \ 

X,  expectare   ^iptardando) 
w,  moderari  ) 
Intensity :  /,  frangore 

kf  dange  elamitcU 
Any  of  the  signs  could  be  modified  by  the 
addition  of  the  letters 
bf  bene 
V,  valde 
m,  mediocriter 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  desoriptioii 
of  the  Neumatic  notation,  and  its  development 
into   square  and  lozenge   forms,   that  it  had 
nothing  in  common  with  measured  music,  except 
the  shapes  of  the  notes,  which  the  Mensuralists 
borrowed  frx>m  it.    The  invention  of  the  organum 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  made  it 
necessary  to  find  some  method  of  fixing  the 
intervals  and  the  time-relations  of  the  notes. 
It  is  almost  pathetic  to  contemplate  the  tenta- 
tive efforts  of  those  who  were  feeling  in  the 
dark  after  a  means  of  writing  the  new  kind  of 
music.     The  first  problem  was  to  fix  a  con- 
venient nomenclature  for  the  degrees  of  tlie 
scale,  hitherto  known  by  their  unwieldy  Greek 
names.     The  monochord,  the  instrument  used 
for  teaching,  was  marked  with  the  letters  of  tbt 
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Alphabet,  bat  apparently  without  flystem,  each 
teacher  markiug  it  as  he  liked.  Experiments 
were  made,  at  first  without  success,  of  adapting 
the  letters  of  the  monochord  to  the  ueumes. 
Notker  Balbulus  {d.  91*2)  suggests  the  follow- 
ing nomenclature,  showing  that  the  importance 
of  the  modem  major  mode  was  already  begin- 
ning to  be  recc»gniBed,  and  that  the  octaye  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  tetrachord  as  the  basis  of 
the  scale: 


A  B  0  D  B  F  0 

A  B  C  D  B  P  Goto, 

^r=-^<^^- =, 

1 ^^  ^  ^-'^ 

• 

T  -0^^ 

This  nomenclature,  which  is  also  found  in 
other  treatises,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to 
instruments,  rather  than  voices. 

Two  llth-century  treatises — Musiea  Enchiri- 
adit  by  pseudo-Hucbald,  and  OpuxiUa  Musiea 
by  Hermannus  Contractus — describe  the  Dasia- 
notation,  in  which  the  ancient  sign  for  the 
upirate  (xpoffifdla  ^curetd),  with  certain  addi- 
tional features  attached,  is  used  to  indicate  the 
fint,  second,  and  fourth  notes  of  each  tetra- 
chord, the  third  being  shown  by  other  signs. 

The  ancient  form  of  the  aspirate,  h  continued 
in  use  as  an  alphabetical  letter  until  the  12th 
oentury  of  our  era,  and  was  therefore  fieuniliar 
to  the  musicians  of  the  11th  century  ;  it  was 
also  the  ancient  instrumental  note  correspond- 
ing to  Lichanos  Hypaton,  which  became  the 
final  (D)  of  the  first  mode. 

The  various  additions  te  the  aspirate-sign 
used  in  the  Dasia- notation  make  it  appear 
aomething  like  the  letter  F  in  various  shapes ; 
and  it  was  used  in  different  positions  for  the 
different  notes,  in  accordance  with  Greek  pre- 
cedent. This  notation  represented  eighteen 
its  signs  were  as  follows : — 

TIM  TF/  Fid?d  ibXt-^-^ 


For  the  sake  of  beginners  it  was  used  in  com- 
bination with  horizontal  lines,  and  the  letters 
T,  S  (tone,  semitone),  the  words  of  the  carUus 
being  written  between  the  lines.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  earliest  attempt  to  invent  a  Dia- 
stematic  notation  in  which  the  intervals  were 
indicated  with  absolute  precision. 


tris  semirftfims  /  ~\" 


pa/ 


fi\ 


nv 


To 


_E*L 


tris  sempitemoa  /  ~\ 


FT 


*T~fr 


u\ 


T«pft.trbMB-pi-tv-Biw«      A-U-w. 


The  theorists,  however,  failed  to  see  what  an 
immense  advance  they  had  accidentally  made, 
and  when  the  student  had  become  familiar  with 
the  signs  of  the  Dasia-notation  he  was  expected 
to  be  able  to  use  them  without  the  lines.  They 
were  then  placed  over  the  words,  and  must  have 
been  even  more  troublesome  to  read  than  Odo's 
system  described  below. 

Adelbold,  a  contemporary  writer,  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  Katapyknosis  of  Greek  music, 
proposes  to  use  the  whole  alphabet,  to  represent 
the  three  genera,  with  large  capitals  for  *  fixed,' 
and  small  ones  for  'movable'  sounds.  The 
diatonic  genus  works  out  by  his  system  as 
follows : — 

ABsoHi       mOb  etc. 

An  anonymous  writer  calls  Proslambanomenos 
A,  goes  up  the  scale  as  far  as  our  G  in  Latin 
capitals,  uses  the  round  and  square  h  for  our 
b  flat  and  h  natural,  shows  the  second  and  third 
octaves  by  small  Latin  and  Greek  letters  respec- 
tively, and  the  G  below  Proslambanomenos  by 
a  capital  Gamma.  Odo  of  Clugny,  the  inventor 
of  the  Guidonian  system  {vid.  if^fra\  made  an 
attempt  to  combine  the  alphabet  with  the 
neumes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Montpellier 
Antiphonary,  where  letters  from  a  to  it  are 
placed  below  the  neumes :  but  this  suggestion 
seems  to  have  been  soon  given  up.  In  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century  Hermannus  Con- 
tractus invented  a  system  of  indicating  intervali 
thus: 

Bb  Unison. 

BBBemltone. 

T  as  Tone. 

TS-=s  Minor  Third  (Tone  ft  Semitone). 
TT-M^JorThiitl. 

D  B  DiatMsaron  (PoorthX 

A»Diapeiite(Pifth)i 
AS^Dfapente  k  Semitone  (Minor  SixthX 
AT»DiApente  and  Tone  (M^Jor  SIzthX 
ADaDUpente  &  Diateeaaron  (Octave^ 

A  dot  above  or  below  the  letters  indicated, 
respectively,  a  rising  or  falling  interval.  This 
notation  had  the  fatal  defect  that  a  single 
mistake  in  an  interval  would  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  subsequent  melody. 

Yincenzo  Galilei,  writing  in  1571,  says  that 
he  found  in  a  MS.  of  the  10th  century  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Salvator  at  Messina,  a  notation 
on  lines,  the  spaces  not  being  utilised,  thus : 


11 

o 

_____       ^ 

I 

_                                      __      __       ^ 

?  .'               ■  •.-. 

It  is  untranslatable,  since  the  Greek  letters 
belong  to  no  known  system  of  notation. 

The  outcome  of  ^e  experiments  was  the 
general  adoption  of  the  system  known  as  '  Gui- 
donian,' since  it  was  perfected,  and  utilised  by 
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Gnido  of  Arezzo  (though  suggested  by  Odo  of 
dugny)  in  the  first  decades  of  the  11th  oentury, 
and  this  has  remained  with  certain  modifications 
to  the  present  day.  Commencing  with  Gamma 
for  G  (whence  the  French  Gammer  and  the 
English  Gamut,  meaning  scale),  Latin  capitals 
are  given  to  Proslambanomenos  and  the  six 
notes  above  it,  small  Latin  letters  to  the  second 
octave,  and  the  third  octave  is  shown  by  doubled 
letters  ;  the  round  and  square  b  (which  eventu- 
ally became  the  signs  for  the  flat  and  natural), 
being  used  for  the  two  B's. 


^  frg>-&<a- 


*  the  keys,  by  which  the  secrets  of  the  stave  are 
unlocked.' 

For  teaching  purposes  Guide  made  use  of  the 
syllables  tU,  re,  mi,  fa,  etc.,  combining  them  in 
hexachords  ;  and  there  were  thus  at  the  end  of 
the  11th  century  three  recognised  methods  of 
indicating  musical  intervals  with  certainly  : 

1.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

2.  The  hexachordal  syllables. 

3.  The  position  of  the  neumes  on  the  stave. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  belonging  to  the  phonetic  class, 


Modern  namoS'— ' 

GapitaU.  Small  Letters. 

QjLBed9fif         a      h      hi 

But  the  alphabetical  notation,  however  neces- 
sary for  teaching,  was  not  found  satisfactory  for 
recording  melodies,  since  it  was  inconvenient 
for  sight- singing,  and  experiments  were  now 
made  in  another  direction.  *  Points'  were 
placed  at  definite  distances  above  the  words,  and 
above  and  below  one  another.  In  this  system, 
called  by  the  Solesmes  writers  Notation  d  points 
superpose,  everything  depended  on  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  |)oints  were  interspaced  ;  and 
the  scribes,  as  a  guide  to  their  eye,  began  to 
scratch  a  straight  line  across  the  page,  to 
indicate  the  position  of  one  particular  scale- 
degree,  from  which  all  the  others  could  be  shown 
by  the  relative  distances  of  their  *  points.'  But 
this  was  not  found  sufficiently  definite.  The 
scratched  line  was  therefore  coloured  red,  and  a 
second  linewasadded,  coloured  yellow,  indicating 
the  interval  of  a  fifth  above  the  first.  Neumes 
placed  on  these  two  lines  were  to  represent  the 
sounds  F  and  c  of  the  Guidonian  alphabet,  and 
the  other  sounds  were  shown  by  the  relative 
position  of  the  neumes  between,  above  or  below 
them.  The  honour  of  completing  the  *  staff'  or 
'  stave '  thus  begun,  is  attributed  to  Guido  of 
Arezzo,  who  added  a  black  line,  indicating  a 
between  the  red  and  yellow  lines,  and  another, 
indicating  e,  above  the  yellow  line.  The 
pitch  of  every  note  within  a  certain  compass 
was  now  definitely  shown  by  its  position  on  a 
line  or  a  space,  and  four  lines  have  continued 
to  form  the  orthodox  stave  of  plain-song  to  the 
present  day.  Neumes,  however,  continued  to 
be  written  without  a  stave  in  Germany  as  late 
as  the  14th  century,  while  staves  of  one,  two, 
and  three  lines  only,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  12th  and  13  th  century  MSS. 

When  the  compass  of  a  melody  overlapped 
that  of  the  stave,  it  became  necessary  to  alter 
the  names  of  the  lines  ;  hence  arose  the  practice 
of  placing  one  or  more  letters  at  the  beginning 
of  each  stave,  called  Claves  signatce,  our  '  Clefs,' 
since,  as  explained  by  several  writers,  they  are 


r     / 


Double  Lietters. 
a'      V     jq*     c"     <r 


were  used  to  inculcate  the  refinements  of 
No.  8,  which  sufficed  for  all  the  requirements 
of  plain-song. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  a  melodic  notation 
perfected,  than  the  art  of  organum,  which  was 
now  developing  into  discant  and  counterpoint, 
began  to  make  new  demands  which  the  nota- 
tion could  not  satisfy.  The  singing  of  several 
notes  of  counterpoint  against  one  sustained  note 
o^  the  plain-song,  gave  rise  to  the  complicated 
notation  called  'Mensural  Music,'  'Measured 
Song, '  or,  in  Latin,  Musioa  mensuralnlis,  men' 
suraUiy  fiffurata,  etc.,  in  which  the  notes, 
whose  intervals  where  shown  by  the  stave^ 
were  'measured'  in  fixed  time  relationship 
with  one  another,  while  Plain-song  was  given 
fixed  and  equal  note- values,  to  make  it  available 
for  the  'New  Art'  The  'Rules  of  Measured 
Song'  are  many  and  conflicting,  but  all  men- 
sural writers  agree  to  adopt  the  square-headed 
virga,  p.  395,  column  11,  as  a  'Longa,'  or  long 
note,  and  the  two  forms  of  the  punctum  as  the 
'Brevis,'  and  'Semibrevis.'  The  dates  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  measured  music  are  a  matter 
of  discussion,  but  we  may  assume  that  the 
system  began  to  take  shape  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  1 3th  century.  (See  Hugo  Biemann, 
Geschichte  des  CorUrapwiucts.)  Hieronymus  de 
Moravia  gives  the  following  time-table,  in  which 
iTtstaTis  is  to  be  understood  as  'the  smallest 
time  in  which  a  sound  can  be  heard  distinctly,' 
a  survival  of  the  teaching  of  Aristozenus,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle : — 

1.  Notalfreviatfma^lJnttttnt, 

5.  „    brtvioT      ai2Inctont«i; 
8.     „    brevi*        =4        „ 

4.     „    lofiga        ^^Tem/ponL 

6.  „    Umgior     s8        „ 
0.     „    longi$ai'ma^A        „ 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  are  all  represented  by  tbe 
square-headed  virga,  but  the  author  is  doubtful 
whether  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  ought  to  be  shown 
by  the  square  or  the  lozenge-shaped  punctum. 
The  natural  twofold  division  thus  set  forth  by 
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Hieronymus  mnd  other  early  writers  was  soon 
to  give  way  to  a  threefold  division  of  the  notes, 
kading  to  such  endless  rules  and  exceptions, 
that  the  power  of  reading  new  music  at  sight 
oonld  have  been  attained  only  by  few. 

Time  was  divided  by  the  alternations  of  long 
and  short  notes  into  *  Moods,'  ^  for  which  con- 
flicting rules  are  given.  Franco  of  Cologne 
reduces  the  Moods  from  seven  to  five  in 
number: 

1.  All  longs,  or  Trochees:  i.e.  — — ~~ —  or 

—  u  — u  — u  —u 
1  Iambics  u—  u—  u—  u— 
t.  Dactyls  —  ^jy  —  \j\j  —  ^J^J  —  uu 
4.  AiutpaestrS  \jyj—  uu"*  uu~"  \jkj  ~ 
ft>  All  shorts  \j\j%j%j\jKj 

Of  'Figurae'  he  says  there  are  three,  the 

Long^V,  the  Brevis|,  and  the  Semibrevis  ^. 

The  Perfect  Long  was  of  the  value  of  three 
Breves,  the  Imperfect  Long  of  two ;  the  *  Figure' 
was  the  same  for  perfect  and  imperfect,  and 
the  values  of  notes  were  shown  by  their  positions 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Notes  were  there- 
fore said  to  be  Perfect  or  Imperfect  'by  position.' 
Compound  figures,  he  says,  are  the  Ligatures 
ittd  the  Plioa.  The  ligatures  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  derived  from  the  compound  neumes.  The 
plica,  derived  from  the  liquescent  neumes,  had 

Ibor  '  figures ' :  ascending  long  kg,  ascending 
abort   ^,    descending    long    H;   descending 

short  H.     It  seems  to  have  been  an  ornament 

of  the  nature  of  that  described  under  its 
neamatic  predecessor. 

In  course  of  time  the  requirements  of  rapid 
writing  led  to  the  introduction  of  white  notes, 
called  *  empty  notes. '  Notes  were  also  coloured 
red  to  show  change  of  value,  but  the  rules  on 
this  point  were  complicated,  and  Philip  of 
Caserta  says  that  if  a  scribe  has  no  red  ink  at 
hand  he  may  leave  the  notes  open.  Philip  of 
Yitry  (circa  1290-1361)  says  that  red  notes 
change  what  was  perfect  by  position  to  imper- 
fect and  what  was  imperfect  by  position  to 
perfect :  but  in  some  cases  they  are  used  to  show 
that  the  passage  is  to  be  sung  in  the  octave 
above. 

New  notes,  gradually  introduced,  are  variously 
described  by  different  theorists :  e,g. 


Monwiii  foms 

1=1     w 


K  to  niBflllBiM  iprtlcd  JVM*,  bat  w«  adopt  Um  ■iwUliic 
B  JToato  la  nmially  Appltod  to  tlM  Mri«f  of 


V 


Modern  fonns 

o 


Semlhravto  mlaor 


Crocheta,  or 
Scmiminlma,  or 
Fttsa 


Croiiia,ori 
Quaver      j 


-} 


S 


Objection  was  taken  to  the  innovations  on  the 
ground  that  splitting  up  the  notes  caused  the 
music  to  be  too  much  fracta,  or  '  broken  into 
divisions,'  and  that  since  minima  meant 
'smallest'  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  note  smaller 
than  the  smallest ;  but  the  rapidly  developing 
art  of  music  swept  away  all  objections,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  following  'simple' 
figures  were  in  general  use : — 


lAifL  Long.  Bfwra.   hnv9.  Mlalm.   minim. 


The  expedient  used  by  the  tablature-makers  of 
dividing  the  stave  into  measures  by  bar-lines  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Mensundists,  and  the  rules 
for  time- values  were  difficult  and  complicated. 

A  note  was  perfect  if  it  was  followed  by  a 
note  or  rest  of  its  own  denomination  ;  e,g,  long 
followed  by  long,  or  breve  by  breve. 

A  note  was  imperfect  if  it  was  followed  or 
preceded  by  a  note  of  the  next  denomination 
below  it ;  e,g.  a  long  followed  or  preceded  by  a 
breve,  a  breve  by  a  semibreve:  such  a  note 
became  imperfect  *  by  position*' 
Knnoo. 


i  .       a      ■      a  — 

^       a      1  a      C=^: 


▲    •oa-to     fal-Upo-U-d. 
Tnoslatlon. 

▲    •oa-to       fal-U       po-U-zi. 


■-^  ^  1  .  1 


Translation. 
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These  examples  illustrate  the  rale  of  Perfection 
and  Imperfection  in  its  simplest  form,  viz.  '  by 
position ' ;  further  modifications  were  produced 
by  the  rules  of  mood,  time,  and  prolation,  and 
by  *  points.' 

Mood,  the  oldest  of  the  rhythmical  dirisions, 
was  concerned  with  the  lai^,  the  long,  and  the 
breve.  Mood  could  be  major  or  minor,  and  each 
of  these  forms  could  be  perfect  or  imperfect. 

In  Major  Perfect  Mood,  the  large  was  equal 
to  three  longs. 

In  Major  Imperfect  Mood,  the  large  was  equal 
to  two  longs. 

In  Minor  Perfect  Mood,  the  long  was  equal 
to  three  breves. 

In  Minor  Imperfect  Mood,  the  loug  was  equal 
to  two  breves.  Mood  was  indicated  by  certain 
signs  at  the  beginning  of  the  stave,  in  the  place 
occupied  by  the  modern  time-signature.  The 
signs  varied  at  different  epochs,  aud  in  different 
countries  ;  the  following  are  some  of  the  most 
usual  forms : — 


Htvjor  Perfect  Mood.  l(i\}or  Imperfect  Mood. 


Time  was  concerned  with  the  breve  and  semi- 
breve.     It  was  perfect  and  imperfect. 

In  Perfect  Time  the  breve  was  equal  to  three 
aemibreves. 

In  Imperfect  Time  the  breve  was  equal  to  two 
aemibreves. 

The  time-signatures  were  as  follows  : — 
Perfect  Time :  or  thus :  or  thus : 


Prolation  was  concerned  with  the  semibreve 
and  minim.     It  was  major  and  minor. 

In  Major  Prolation  the  semibreve  was  equal 
to  three  minims. 

In  Minor  Prolation  the  semibreve  was  equal 
to  two  minims.  The  prolation-signatures  were 
as  follows : — 


M^Jor  Prolation : 


or  thus : 


or  thus : 


These  signatures  were  not  arrived  at  without 
many  experiments,  some  of  which  are  referred 
to  by  Johannes  de  Muris  the  Norman,  in  his 
Speculum  Afusicae,  written  in  1321,  where  he 
complains  that  'to  show  Perfect  Mood  (the 
moderns)  use  three  lines  enclosed  in  a  quad- 
rangle, and  for  Imperfect  Mood  two  lines  in  a 
quadrangle.     Some  again  presume  to  use  M  for 


Perfect  Mood,  and  N  for  Imperfect^  uying  that 
as  O  *^<^  C  ^^  ^^^ed  for  variations  of  Time,  so 
M  and  N  may  show  Mood.  But  others  reverse 
the  matter,  and  use  Q  for  Perfect  Mood  and  C 
for  Imperfect  Mood.  Others  use  for  Perfect 
Timea  circle  containingthree  strokes,  and  for  Im- 
perfect Time  a  semicircle  containing  two  strokes. 
Such  and  many  other  things  do  the  modems, 
which  the  ancients  never  did  ;  and  thus  they 
have  added  many  burdens  to  the  art,  which  was 
formerly  free,  but  has  now  become  like  a  slave 
in  such  matters.' 

The  general  principles  of  ancient  time-signa- 
tures are  that  three  strokes  or  a  circle  or  the 
figure  3  denote  perfection,  or  ternary  division, 
and  two  strokes,  or  a  semicircle,  or  the  figure 
2  denote  imperfection  or  binary  division.  A 
line  drawn  through  a  circle  or  semicircle,  or  the 
inversion  of  these  figures,  shows  diminution  of 
the  value  of  the  notes  to  the  extent  of  one  half; 
so  that  longs  are  to  be  sung  as  if  they  were 
breves,  breves  as  if  they  were  aemibreves,  etc 

The  line  still  survives  in  the  modern  signa- 
ture called  alia  breve,  in  which  two  minims  are 
counted  in  a  bar  of  common  time,  instead  of 
four  crotchets. 

Double  diminution,  in  which  the  notes  were 
reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  natural  value,  was 
shown  by  two  lines  drawn  through  the  circle  or 
semicircle,  thus,  (j|)  ^  ,  but  such  oases  are  rare. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  S.  Rockstro  makes  the  following 
remarks:  'These  rales,  though  applicable  to 
most  cases,  were  open  to  so  many  exceptions, 
thatOraithoparcus,  writing  in  1 51 7,  and  Morley, 
in  1597,  roundly  abuse  their  uncertainty.  In 
very  early  times  the  three  rhythmic  systems 
were  combined  in  proportions  far  more  complex 
than  any  of  the  compound  common  or  triple 
times  of  modern  music.  In  canons,  and  other 
learned  compositions,  two  or  more  time-signatures 
were  frequently  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
same  stave.  In  a  portion  of  the  Credo  of 
Hobrecht's  Missa  "  Je  ne  demande  "  we  find  as 
many  as  five : 


'  These  complications  were  much  affected  by 
Josquin  des  Pi-is,  and  the  early  composers  of  the 
Flemish  School  ;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
16th  century — the  so-called  "Golden  Age"— 
the  only  combinations  remaining  in  general  use 
were,  Perfect  time,  with  the  lesser  prolation 
QS,  or  O  Imperfect  time,  with  the  lesser  pro- 
lation  d  the  greater  prolation  alone  0  J  and 
the  lesser  prolation  Q  answering  respectively 
to  the  If  the  alia  breve,  the  J  and  the  oommon 
time  of  our  present  system.* 

The  rales  for  notes  were  equally  applicable  to 
the  Rests,  called  Pauaae  or  Pauaaiionea  in  Latin, 
whose  forms  were 


UlfB.        LutB.  LoOSi 
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with  the  addition  of  a  single  rest  extending  above 
and  below  the  stave,  indicating  the  end  of  a 
period,  and  a  double  rest  of  the  same  kind, 
marking  the  *end  of  the  song.'  The  latter 
became  our  doable  bar. 


Period  Best 


Final  Beet 


The  valnes  of  notes  and  rests  were  modified 
by  the  use  of  points  or  dots,  the  rules  for  which 
Taried  in  different  countries.  Prosdoscimus  de 
Beldemandis  (fl.  1422  a.d.)  complains  that  while 
the  Italians  had  given  up  all  points  except  that 
of  division,  the  Gallic  musicians  used  many, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  was  the  effect 
of  a  dot.  The  general  roles  may  be  summarised 
thus: 

The  point  of  addition  or  augmentation  was 
placed  after  a  note  which  was  followed  by  a  note 
shorter  than  itself,  and  was  therefore  imperfect 
by  position.  The  effect  of  the  point  was  to 
netore  perfection  to  the  note  after  which  it  was 
placed,  and  it  was  practically  equivalent  to  the 
modern  dot,  which  by  adding  one-half  to  the 
Talae,  makes  a  note  worth  three,  instead  of  two, 
of  the  next  lower  denomination. 

But  occasionally,  instead  of  a  point  of  addi- 
tion, two  black  notes  were  written,  the  first  of 
which  represented  the  note  with  a  point,  and 
the  second,  a  shorter  note,  completed  the  beat. 
Passages  are  constantly  written  in  both  ways  in 
the  same  composition : — 


Writtmi 


The  point  of  perfection  was  used  in  two  ways  : 
(a)  it  was  placed  in  a  circle  or  semicircle  in  the 
signature,  to  indicate  perfect  time  or  major 
prolation  ;  (6)  it  was  placed  after  a  note,  in  order 
to  complete  the  triple  beat,  when  the  note  was 
perfect  by  the  signature,  but  imperfect  by  posi- 
tion. There  was  no  practical  difference  in  the 
effect  of  the  points  of  addition  and  augmenta- 
tion, but  the  first  was  used  when  the  signature 
vas  binary,  and  the  second  when  it  was  ternary. 

The  point  of  alteration  or  duplication,  pro- 
duced what  we  should  call  syncopation.  It 
VIS  placed  after  a  long  note  followed  by  two 
•hort  notes  and  another  long  one,  its  effect  was 
to  restore  perfection  to  the  first  and  last  (lo^^C*) 
notes,  and  to  double  the  length  of  the  second 
•hort  note.  It  thus  affected  three  out  of  a  group 
VOL.  m 


of  four  notes,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
point  of  augmentation  it  was  usually,  though 
not  always,  placed  above  the  level  of  the  notes 
it  affected  ;  and  its  place  was  sometimes  taken 
by  black  notes  in  the  15th  and  16  th  centuries. 

Written :  ^  thtu.  Sung. 


Black  notes  are  used  to  show  syncopation  in 
the  CanUUe  e  camonette  of  Legrenzi,  printed  at 
Bologna  as  late  as  1676,  thus : 
Sung. 


The  point  of  division  or  imperfection  was 
placed  between  two  short  notes,  which  were 
themselves  between  two  longer  notes  ;  its  effect 
was  to  show  that  the  two  long  notes  were  to  be 
imperfect,  and  it  was,  like  the  point  of  altera- 
tion, placed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  notes. 
]yrUlen.  Sunff, 


The  last  point  was  unnecessary,  since  the  notes 
were  already  imperfect  by  position,  and  Tinctor 
in  the  15th  century  calls  them  Pu7i£ti  a9in«i,ass's 
points  ;  yet  they  continued  to  be  used  by  Pale- 
strina  and  his  contemporaries,  who,  however, 
sometimes  omitted  the  point,  and  wrote  the  last 
two  notes  of  the  passage  black,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  retain  their  full  value. 
The  result  was  that  there  were  three  ways  of 
expressing  the  same  thing  : — 

Written  I  ^thus:  orthui. 


The  above  roles  refer  to  the  '  Simple  Notes ' 
usedby  theMensuralists ;  the  'Compound  Notes,' 
or  Ligatures,  must  now  be  described. 

Taking  the  compound  notes  of  Plain-song, 
which  had  no  time- values,  as  their  models,  the 
Mensuralists,  adapted  them  to  their  needs,  under 
the  name  Ligatura  (Latin),  Legatura  (Italian), 
Liaison  (French),  Ligatur  (German). 

The  word  Proprietas  applied  to  a  ligature 
refers  to  its  first  note  ;  the  word  Perfection  to 
its  last. 

A  Ligatura  cum  Prcprietaie  has  a  breve  as 
its  first  note. 

A  Ligatura  sine  Proprietale  has  a  long  as 
its  first  note. 

A  Ligatura  cum  opposita  Proprietale  begins 
with  two  semibreves. 

One  semibreve  alone  is  not  used  in  a  ligature, 
says  Franco,  nor  are  more  than  two. 

2d 
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ligatures  are  < ascending'  or  'descending,' 
according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  iirst 
two  notes  ;  if  the  ligature  commences  with  a 
low,  and  proceeds  to  a  higher  note,  it  is  an 
*  ascending '  ligature,  and  vice  versa.  The  re- 
maining notes  in  either  form  may  be  higher  or 
lower  than  the  two  first. 

An  ascending  ligature,  with  no  tail,  is  cum 
proprietaU  i.e.,  its  first  note  is  a  breve. 

An  ascending  ligature  with  a  tail  descending 
on  the  right  or  left  of  the  first  note  is  sine 
proprietate,  i.e.,  its  first  note  is  a  long.  A 
descending  ligature  with  a  tail' descending  from 
its  left  side  is  Cum  proprietcUe,  t.e,,  its  first 
note  is  a  breve.  A  descending  ligature  without 
a  tail  is  sine  proprietaUy  i,e.,  its  first  note  is  a 
long. 

A  ligature,  whether  ascending  or  descending, 
which  bears  a  risiiig  tail  on  its  left  side,  is  Cum 
opponta  proprietaUf  i.e,f  its  first  two  notes  are 
semibreves. 

The  ligature  is  '  with  Perfection  *  if  the  last 
note  stands  immMiiaUly  over  its  predecessor,  or 
under  and  separated  from  it ;  i.e,  its  last  note 
is  a  long. 

A  ligature  is  'with  Imperfection,'  if  the  last 
note  stands  obliquely  over  or  under  its  predeces- 
sor, and  is  joined  to  it ;  t.«.,  the  last  note  is  a 
breve.  All  the  intervening  notes  are  breves, 
unless  one  of  them  has  a  tail  ascending  on  its 
left  side,  when  it  is  a  semibreve. 

The  above  is  an  epitome  of  the  rules  given 
by  Franco  ;  a  table  of  ligatures,  by  Guilielmus, 
contained  in  Goussemaker,  Scriptores^  voL  iii. 
p.  276,  marked  with  the  letters  L  for  long,  B 
for  breve,  S  for  semibreve,  agrees  with  them,  if 
allowance  is  made  for  probable  slips  of  the  pen 
in  so  complicated  a  matter. 

For  music  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  the 
rules  are  as  follows  : — 

Two  white  square  notes  in  ligature,  or  an 
oblique  note  ascending,  are  generally  breves : 


Written, 


The  same  descending  may  be  sung  as  breves  or 
as  longs,  or  as  a  long  followed  by  a  breve  ;  the 
latter  two  cases  are  rare,  and  can  only  be 
decided  by  the  context : 

Written,  Swug        (in  a  few  rare  casetX 


Two  square  white  notes  in  ligature,  with  a 
tail  descending  on  the  right  side,  are  longs, 
whether  they  ascend  or  descend,  and  whether 
they  are  separately  formed,  or  are  joined  in  a 
single  oblique  figure : 


Two  similar  notes,  with  a  tail  doccsndisg  on 
the  left  side,  are  breves : 

IVritteH,  Afiv. 


Two  such  notes,  with  a  tail  ascending  on  the 
left  side,  are  semibreves : 

WrUten,  Bumg, 


Ligatures  of  two  notes,  with  a  tail  cscendiog 
on  the  left  side,  and  another  descending  on  the 
right,  are  to  be  sung  as  a  semibreyo  followed 
by  a  long : 


Written,    Sunp, 


Writt^       Sun0, 


In  ligatures  of  more  than  two  notes  all 
except  the  first  and  last  are  called  'middle 
notes,'  and,  according  to  Omithoparcus  (151 7^ 
every  middle  note,  however  shaped,  ci*  plsoed, 
is  a  breve,  unless  the  first  note  has  ca  ascend- 
ing tail  on  the  left,  in  which  case  all  tlio  note;; 
are  semibreves. 

Morley  tells  us  that  if  a  note  whio^i  should 
be  white  is  written  black,  it  loses  ono- third  oi 
its  value ;  but  he  means  one-fourth,  C3  in  tbo 
following  example : — 

Written,    Sungft  WHttm,    Bung. 


There  is,  however,  often  a  little  nnoortainfy 
with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  a  blcok  note 
is  to  be  shortened  ;  more  especially  when  the 
same  ligature  contains  both  black  and  vhite 
notes,  as  in  the  following  examples  ^  from 
Palestrina : — 


WrUUn. 


A  very  little  experience  will  enable  the 
student  to  discover  the  intention  of  such  fonns 
as  these  at  a  glance.  Though  the  three  we 
have  selected  seem  at  first  sight  to  offer  unex- 
pected complications,  it  will  be  found,  on  dose 
examination,  that  the  laws  laid  down  above 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  correct  solution  of  any 
one  of  them.  Even  when  an  oblique  note  is  half 
white,  and  half  black,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  that  each  colour  is  subject  to  its  own 
peculiar  laws. 
Wrilttn, 
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OuM,  howeyor,  frequently  occur,  in  which 
Uack  notes  are  to  be  treated  precisely  as  white 
onea.  It  is  true  that  these  passages  are  more 
often  found  in  single  notes  than  in  ligatures,  but 
it  is  difficult,  sometimes,  to  understand  why 
they  have  been  introduced  at  all 

Sometimes  a  ligature  is  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  points  of  augmentation,  the  position  of 
which  clearly  indicates  the  notes  to  which  they 
ante  be  applied: 

WrUtm. 


In  some  old  printed  books  the  last  note  of  a 
ligituTe  is  placed  obliquely,  in  which  case  it  is 
always  to  be  sung  as  a  breve.  The  student  will 
meet  with  innumerable  other  forms,  more  or 
lea  difficult  to  decipher;  but  those  we  have 
illustrated  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  him  on  his 
way  in  all  ordinary  cases ;  and  in  exceptional 
ones  he  will  find  that  long  experience  alone  will 
he  of  service  to  him.* 

The  ligatures,  in  spite  of  their  ambiguity  and 
eomplexity,  died  but  slowly.  They  lasted  into 
the  17th  century,  and  even  into  the  18th,  for 
they  are  found  in  the  examples  of  Martini's 
Atrnplare  oasia  Stiggio  di  otmi/rappunio^  printed 
at  Bologna,  in  1774,  though  by  this  time  they 
had  long  been  confined  to  two  notes  only. 

Mood,  Time,  Prolation,  Perfection,  Imperfeo- 
tion,  M^jor,  and  Minor,  led  to  the  construction 
of  enormous  time-tables,  many  examples  of 
which  are  found  in  mediaeval  treatises.  Hothby 
and  Prosdoscimus  each  give  no  less  than  twenty- 
ax  such  tables,  the  complication  of  which  can 
he  gathered  from  a  remark  of  Hamboys,  that»  if 
a  larga  be  perfect,  it  contains  8  double  longs, 
27  breves,  81  semibreves,  241  minor  semibreves, 
721  aemiminors,  and  2187  minims,  and  each  of 
the  notes,  perfect  and  imperfect,  is  similarly  de- 
acnbed  in  detail  In  the  16  th  century  we  find 
evidence  of  a  revolt  against  the  complications 
of  the  time-tables,  which  led  to  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  system  of  Mensural  music 
Md  the  adoption  of  simpler  and  more  practical 
methods  of  indicating  rhythm.  The  expression 
*The  Modems  love  brevity  *  begins  to  occur  in 
the  treatises,  and  the  'Musical  Time  called 
Natural,'  that  is  to  say,  the  duple  division  of 
notes,  which  obtained  in  the  tablatures,  began 
to  reassert  its  supremacy  in  vocal  music,  from 
^ch  it  had  been  banished  for  centuries  by 
mediaval  confusion  between  musical  theory  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.*  The  old  rules 
•w  collected    by  Zarlino,   in    his   IstUutwni 

li21*»^,*»t«»««n%  from  the  Mtiela  bj  tlie  Iftto  Mr.  V.  a 
■"Wo.  hi  tlM  fannar  editjon  of  iUa  UotloiuuT. 
VriJ^  ^'^''  *^^  ^  perf^ei  notei  wu  oonnsotad  with  ths 
™^  'which  la  pm  pvfeotlon,'  b^  mort  of  fh*  OMltoval 


armoniche,  1558,  not  because  they  were  any 
longer  of  practical  value  to  musicians,  but  '  lest 
they  should  be  lost.'  'Some  musicians  might 
like,'  he  says,  *  to  read  some  ancient  cantilena ; 
but  if  the  modem  composer  should  not  number 
his  cantilena  according  to  the  Moods,  he  could 
really  say  that  the  matter  was  of  little  account, 
and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  such  things.' 
Thomas  Morley  collects  the  rules  in  his  Plains 
and  Easie  Introduction^  in  1597,  and  regrets 
the  loss  of  the  old  teaching,  saying  that  *a 
more  slight  and  superficiall  knowledge  (is)  come 
in  steede  thereof ;  so  that  it  is  come  nowadays 
to  that,  that  if  they  know  the  Common  Moode 
and  some  Triples,  they  seeke  no  further.'  The 
expression  '  Common  Moode,'  for  duple  rhythm, 
shows  how  completely  the  binary  division  of 
notes  had  by  this  time  taken  its  natural  place 
as  the  foundation  of  time-division. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the 
semibreve  was  the  basis  of  the  time-signatures, 
as  it  is  with  us  ;  the  circle  still  continued  to 
show  three  semibreves  in  a  measure,  but  it 
disappeared  in  the  course  of  the  century,  and 
the  only  remnant  of  mediaeval  signatures  now 
in  use,  is  the  C,  or  semicircle,  indicating  the 
•Common,'  or  'Natural,'  or  duple  division  of 
the  semibreve,  and  the  same  figure,  with  a  line 
through  it  to  show  diminution. 

Measures  were  called  'Bars'  in  1584  by 
William  Bathe,  in  his  -4  Brief  Introduction  to 
the  True  Arte  o/Musieke,  and  in  1597  by  Morley ; 
and  about  this  time  bar-lines,  which  had  already 
been  used  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Tabla- 
tures, began  to  take  their  place  on  the  stave. 
They  were  sometimes  placed  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, though  there  is  so  much  method  in  their 
irregularity  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  our 
fore&thers  had  a  finer  perception  of  the  varying 
strength  of  rhythmicid  accents  than  we  have. 
rSee  the  Fitsfunlliam  Firginal  Book,  etc] 
Bar-lines  did  not  come  into  general  use  until 
about  a  century  after  their  intaroduction.  Cac- 
oini's  '  Euridice,'  composed  in  1600,  is  barred 
throughout ;  while  a  book  of  Solfeggi  by  Caresana 
of  the  year  1698  is  unbarred. 

like  the  other  features  of  our  notation,  the 
stave  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  before 
its  general  acceptance  in  the  form  that  we  know 
it  While  Plain-song  has  found  a  stave  of  four 
red  or  black  lines  sufficient  for  its  needs, 
measured  music,  whose  whole  raison  efiire  was 
the  notation  of  two  or  more  simultaneous 
melodies,  made  use  in  early  times  of  staves 
containing  lines  varying  in  number  from  4  to  15 
and  even  to  25,  on  which  all  the  voice-parts 
were  written.  Clefs  were  given  to  sevei-al  lines, 
and  sometimes  to  all  the  lines,  and  even  to  the 
spaces.  Vertical  lines  were  roughly  'scored' 
through  the  staves  at  indefinite  intervals  (hence 
our  word  '  Score ')  as  a  guide  to  the  eye  and  a 
help  to  keeping  the  singera  together ;  perhaps 
they  were  used  at  reheazsalB  in  the  same  way  as 
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the  capital  letters  or  numerals  printed  over 
modern  scores,  to  aid  the  choirmaster. 

In  course  of  time  the  inconvenience  of  so  many 
lines  was  felt,  and  they  were  divided  into  groups 
of  four  for  each  voice,  by  the  insertion  of  red 
lines  in  the  stave,  on  which  no  notes  were 
written.  The  next  step  was  to  make  a  space 
between  the  several  voice-parts,  by  omitting  the 
red  lines,  and  it  was  found  convenient  to  use 
five  instead  of  four  linos  for  each  voice -part, 
though  sometimes,  as  in  the  famous  rota,  *  Sumer 
is  icumen  in '  (18  th  century),  six  lines  are  used. 
The  stave  of  five  lines  first  appeared  in  the  12th 
century,  and  its  convenience  caused  its  gradual 
adoption  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  must 
not  be  imagined,  however,  that  its  general 
acceptance  by  musicians  can  be  assigned  to  any 
particular  date,  or  even  any  century ;  on  the 
contrary,  just  as  we  find  unstaved  neumes 
continuing  to  be  written  for  centuries  after  the 
invention  of  so  important  an  improvement  as 
the  stave,  so  we  find,  in  measured  music,  staves 
of  eleven  to  fifteen  lines  in  the  14th  century, 
long  after  one  would  have  expected  composers 
to  have  recognised  the  more  practicable  and 
convenient  smaller  staves.  A  little  two-part 
composition  of  the  12th  century  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  (Douce  MS.  189),  *  Fowles  in  ye  frich,' 
published  in  facsimile  by  the  Plain -song  and 
Med.  Mus.  Soc.  ('Early  English  Harmony,' 
Plate  7),  written  in  square-headed  neumes  (see 
p.  895,  col.  11),  therefore  not  in  measured  notes, 
shows  two  separate  five-lined  staves,  bearing  the 
soprano  and  tenor  clefs,  and,  except  for  the 
shape  of  the  notes,  it  might  have  b^n  written 
in  the  17th  century ;  while  a  book  of  theo- 
logical treatises  and  hymns  (Brit.  Mus.,  Codex 
Arundel  248)  of  the  14th  century,  has  staves 
of  varying  numbers  of  lines,  from  fifteen  down- 
wards. 

The  vocal  stave  was  fixed  at  five  lines  by  the 
16  th  century,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
instrumental  music,  which  continued  to  use 
large  staves  till  well  into  the  17th  century. 

The  Fitzwilliam,  and  other  contemporaneous 
collections  of  English  harpsichord  and  organ 
music,  make  use  of  staves  of  six  lines ;  while 
the  Bolognese,  Venetian,  and  Neapolitan  or- 
ganists of  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginning 
of  the  1 7th  centuries,  use  a  stave  of  six  lines  for 
the  right  hand,  and  eight  for  the  left  hand  and 
feet  combined.  The  so-called  '  Great  Stave '  of 
eleven  lines,  has  never  been  used  except  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration  in  modem  theoretical 
works:  De  Muris,  and  others  certainly  use 
staves  of  eleven  lines  in  their  treatises,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  the  *  Great  Stave. ' 

The  invention  of  Ledger  or  Leger  Lines  in 
the  17th  century  enabled  composers  not  only 
to  reduce  the  instrumental  stave  to  the  con- 
venient number  of  five  lines,  but  also  to  lessen 
the  number  of  changes  of  def ;  though  they 
were  slow  to  perceive  the  latter  advantage,  for 


changes  of  clef  are  as  frequent  in  music  for  keyed 
instruments  in  the  IStii  century  as  they  are 
in  viola  and  violoncello  music  to-day.  Of  the 
clefs  we  shall  speak  later. 

Lozenge -shaped  breves,  semibreves,  mininiB, 
crotchets,  etc.,  slowly  gave  way  to  the  more 
rapidly  written  and  more  easily  read  oval  and 
round  notes  of  modem  music  Black  lozenges 
are  used  as  lately  as  the  last  decades  of  the 
16th  century  to  show  syncopation,  and  white 
lozenges  are  still  used  in  the  hymn-books  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  In  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  18th  century  a  new  method 
of  saving  time  and  facilitating  reading  was 
found  by  joining  the  crooks  of  quavers  and 
semiquavers,  etc,  instead  of  writing  each  crook 
separately.  This  had  been  done  in  the  TabU- 
tures  some  centuries  before.  Playford,  in  1712, 
describes  notes  thus  joined  as  *  the  new  tyed 
note,'  e.g.  JJJJ  instead  of  ^^J^J". 

Repetition  dots  were  placed  by  the  Mensiua- 
lists  on  each  side  of  a  '  Period '  rest,  which  was 
double  or  triple,  etc.,  according  to  the  number 
of  times  the  passage  was  to  be  repeated,  thus : 
•II*  'III'  'lllll'-  When  words  were  to  be  repeated 
a  smaller  sign  was  used :  •;^-.  The  modem  SegM 
ig-  was  borrowed  from  the  tablatures.  The  Fren 
'S'  was  used  in  canons,  to  show  where  the 
various  voices  entered,  and  the  Fermata,  called 
in  English,  Pause,  <t\,  showed  where  they  closed. 
The  pause  was  also  used  both  in  the  tablatures 
and  in  mensural  music,  in  its  modern  sense  of 
showing  an  indefinite  dwelling  on  a  note. 

In  the  17  th  and  18  th  centuries,  common 
time  is  often  signified  by  the  fig^ure  2,  and  three 
crotchets  in  a  bar  by  8.  Double  signatures,  a 
remnant  of  the  old  system,  occur,  such  as  C  \ 
for  two  dotted  breves,  i.e.,  the  bar  contains  two 
breves,  shown  by  0,  and  each  breve,  being 
dotted,  contains  three  semibreves,  shown  by 
the  figures  {. 

The  simple  modem  system  which  makes  C 
show  the  semibreve,  and  every  other  time- 
signature  a  fraction  or  'Proportion'  of  the 
semibreve,  did  not  find  general  adoption  until 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  ;  e,g.  Stroado, 
in  his  Ehinerdorum  Muaicae  PraxiSf  1688,  gives 
a  long  list  of  '  Proportions,'  in  which  he  makes 
J  indicate  four  minims,  {  six  semibreves,  J 
four  semibreves,  »  two  and  a  half  breves,  etc 

Expression  signs,  though  used  by  the  earliest 
neume  writers,  were  entirely  absent  from  men- 
sural music,  and  seem  to  have  been  first  reintro- 
duced in  connection  with  the  lute,  in  whose 
notation  Morley  indicates  '  Soft  and  Loud  play ' 
by  So  :  Lo :  calling  this  *  as  good  a  grace  as  any 
other. *  About  1 688  we  find  in  lute  music  Piano, 
Forte,  the  sign  v  for  Mezzo/orte,  -«=i  =»;-  for 
Crescendo  and  Diminttendo,  besides  tempo  indi- 
cations, as  Presto,  Adagio,  etc  [But  see  Max- 
zoccHi.]  Expression -words  and  signs  were 
gradually  introduced  into  vocal  music,  after 
having  found  a  place  in  that  for  instruments, 
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ud  haye  Always  had  a  tendency  to  increase  in 
number  and  refinement.  Italian  has  been  the 
laDguage  meet  used  for  the  purpoee,  and  is  gener- 
tlly  undezstood  in  this  connection,  bat  English, 
German,  and  French  have  been  occasionally 
employed  by  composers  of  those  nations.  The 
lUocato  sign  first  appeared  in  the  works  of 
Conperin,  Seb.  Bach,  and  Rameau,  in  the  form 
of  a  dot ;  in  those  of  J.  0.  Bach  it  is  a  dot  or  an 
upright  stroke,  according  to  the  degree  of  stac- 
ttto  required  [see  Dot,  Dash].  The  Legato 
agnippears  early  in  the  18th  century,  and  is 
and  for  the  first  time  in  combination  with  the 
iteocato  dots  by  Mozart  It  is  the  modem 
representative  of  the  ligature,  the  words  ligature 
and  legato  being  derived  from  the  Latin  ligare, 
And  the  Italian  legate,  to  bind. 

The  Clefs  have  varied  considerably,  both  as 
to  form  and  method  of  use,  in  the  course  of 
time.  Plain-song  has  practically  used  only  the 
C  snd  F  clefs  ;  while  mensural  music,  after  em- 
ploying all  the  letters  of  the  musical  alphabet, 
together  with  t],  at  difierent  periods,  finally 
redaced  its  clefs  to  the  three  which  are  now  in 
use,  and  whose  shapes  have  gradually  become 
oonyentionalised  thus : 

F  Clefk. 


C  Cl«r«. 


The  F  clef  is  now  always  placed  on  the  fourth 
line,  and  is  called  the  Bass  clef;  in  the  I7th 
and  18th  centuries  it  was  frequently  placed  on 
the  middle  line,  and,  when  in  this  position,  it 
was  called  the  Baritone  clef.  This  is  the 
oldest  of  the  clefs,  having  been  the  one  used 
when  the  stave  consisted  of  only  a  single  line. 
It  marked  the  mi  fa  or  semitone  of  the  Hexa- 
ckordum  naturale.  The  0  clef  was  formerly 
the  most  nsed  of  all  for  vocal  music,  but  during 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  been  more  and  more 
confined  to  instruments.  It  has  been  used  on 
each  of  the  five  lines,  though  now  restricted  to 
three.  It  is  named  after  the  voices  it  formerly 
represented.  Soprano,  Alto,  or  Tenor.  The 
soprano  clef  on  the  first  line  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  vocal  parts  of  modem  full  scores  ; 
the  alto  and  tenor  are  chiefly  now  used  for 
the  violfl^  trombone,  and  violoncello  parts.  It 
marked  ite  mi  fa  of  the  Hexachordum  durum, 
in  the  upper  octave. 

The  G,  or  treble  clef,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  come  into  general  use  till  the  rise  of 
instrumental  music  into  importance  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  ;  and  even  then,  on 
keyed  instruments,  it  had  to  share  a  place  with 
the  G  clefs ;  hence  it  has  altered  its  shape  less 


than  the  others.  Until  the  19th  century  it 
was  hardly  looked  upon  as  a  vocal  clef,  and, 
except  in  England,  it  was  never  used  for  chorus 
parts,  though  it  was  for  solo  voices.  Its 
foreign  names  imply  an  instrumental,  rather 
than  a  vocal  use  :  Italian,  Chiave  di  violino  ; 
German,  Violin  -  Schlussel.  It  was  formerly 
sometimes  placed  on  the  lowest  line,  and  called, 
when  in  this  position,  the  '  High  treble,'  or 
*  French  violin  clef.'  C.  P.  E.  Bach  in  *Die 
Israeliten  in  der  Wiiste,'  1775,  doubles  the  G 

clef,  thus  lUL,  to  show  that  two  flute-parts  are 

written  on  a  single  stave.  A  similar  doubling 
was  reintroduced  in  1879,  by  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt,  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  G  clefs  in  the 
tenor  and  alto  parts,  and  is  gradually  finding 
favour.  With  the  same  object  of  enabling  the 
tenor  line  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 

treble,  Messrs.  Ricordi  employ  a  char- 
acter combining  the  G  and  0  clefs  in  one  sign. 
The  G  clef  has  now  practically  superseded  the 
0  clefs  in  vocal  scores,  it  being  understood  that 
the  tenor  part  is  always  to  be  sung  an  octave 
lower  than  it  is  written. 

Mr.  Rockstro  gives  the  following  scheme  of 
clefs  in  use  in  the  time  of  Palestrina  ^ : — 


Alto.  Tvnor.  Coa-  Barl-  Bam.  Conteft 
[ighTraUe    ^p-Meno  tm     tons.  Baho. 

Treble,  or       r»no.  8<ip-  Tenor. 

Violin.  ronoi. 

'and  remarks :  *  The  Polyphonic  composers  of 
the  best  periods  were  extremely  methodical  in 
their  choice  of  clefs,  which  they  so  arranged  as 
to  indicate,  within  certain  limits,  whether  the 
Modes  in  which  they  wrote  were  used  at  their 
natural  pitch  or  transposed.  The  natural 
clefs,  ckiavi  ncUuraZi,  were  the  well-known 
Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass,  which  have 
remained  in  common  use,  among  classical  com- 
posers, to  the  present  day.  The  transposed 
clefs,  Chiavi  trasporUUi  or  Chiavette,  were  of 
two  kinds,  the  acute  and  the  grave.  The 
former  were  the  Treble  (Violino),  Mezzo-Soprano, 
Alto,  and  Tenor,  or  Baritone.  The  latter 
consisted  of  the  Alto,  Tenor,  Baritone,  and 
Bass,  or  Contra -Basso.  The  effect  of  this 
grouping  was,  that,  when  the  Mode  was  written 
at  its  true  pitch,  in  the  Chiavi  naturaliy  the 
Chiavette  served  to  transpose  it  a  fourth  higher 
or  a  fifth  lower  ;  if,  however,  it  was  written  at 
its  natural  pitch,  in  the  Chiavette,  it  was 
transposed  by  aid  of  the  Chiavi  naturali.  Tlic 
High  Treble  and  Contra-Tenore  were  very  rarely 
used  after  about  the  middle  of  the  IGth 
century  ;  and  the  Contra- Basso  did  not  long 
survive  them  ;  but  the  remaining  seven  forms 

1  In  the  former  editton  of  thia  DlcUaDAry. 
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were  so  constantly  employed  that  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  them  is  indispensable  to  all 
students  of  Polyphonic  Music' 

The  cleis  are  now  distributed  amongst  the 
instruments  and  voices  in  the  following  way  : — 
In  full  scores,  the  soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  voices 
are  given  either  their  own  proper  clefs,  or  three 
6  clefs,  and  the  bass  voice  always  has  the  F 
clef.  The  violins  use  the  0  clef,  the  violas 
the  alto  clef,  changing  to  the  G  to  avoid  many 
leger- lines.  The  violoncellos  use  the  F  and 
tenor  clefs,  with  an  occasional  passage  in  the  G 
clef,  causing  some  ambiguity,  as  in  some  in- 
stances the  G  clef  is  used,  as  in  writing  for  the 
tenor  voice,  to  indicate  sounds  an  octave  below 
what  is  written  ;  all  modem  writers  use  this 
clef  only  in  its  real  position  in  writing  for  the 
violoncello.  The  double  basses  use  the  F  clef, 
but  sound  an  octave  below  the  written  notes. 
The  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets  use  the  G  clef, 
but  the  latter  play  at  a  different  pitch  from  the 
written  notes,  if  they  are  not  'Clarinets  in  C 
The  Corno  di  Bassetto  and  the  Cor  Anglais, 
both  transposing  instruments,  play  from  the  G 
clef.  The  bassoon  uses  the  F  and  tenor  clefs, 
and  the  double  bassoon  the  F  clef  only,  trans- 
posing an  octave  lower.  Trumpets  and  horns 
use  the  G  clef,  and  usually  play  in  the  key  of 
C,  their  crooks  transposing  the  music  to  the 
necessary  key.  The  extreme  low  notes  of  the 
horn  are,  however,  written  in  the  F  clef.  We 
have  previously  referred  to  the  Trombones ;  the 
Drums  play  from  the  key  of  0,  or,  in  very 
modem  music,  their  true  notes  are  written  in 
the  F  clef. 

The  history  of  the  sharp,  flat,  and  natural 
must  now  be  referred  to.  When  the  Guidonian 
alphabet  was  arranged,  the  letter  b,  called  b 
rotundum,  or  b  mollis,  was  given  to  the  sound 
called  Trite  synemmenorif  and  the  figure  t], 
called  b  quadrm/^,  b  quadratum,  b  durum,  was 
applied  to  Paramese  ;  a  survival  of  the  two  forms 
of  b  is  seen  in  the  modem  German  nomenclature, 
in  which  B  flat  is  called  B,  and  B  natural  is 
called  H,  from  the  old  form  of  the  square  b, 
which  was  something  like  the  letter  h. 

Guide  called  the  hexachord  beginning  on  C,  to 
whose  scale  the  b  qttadrum  belonged,  Hexa- 
chordum  ruUuraU ;  hence  arose  the  English  name 
of '  Natural '  for  the  sign  of  the  square  b.  Com- 
posers early  found  it  necessary  to  depress  or  raise 
certain  scale-degrees  other  than  6  by  a  semitone, 
and  a  complete  chromatic  scale  was  in  use  before 
the  end  of  the  13th  century,  though  scarcely 
yet  recognised  by  theorists.  The  raising  of  a 
note  by  a  semitone  was  at  first  indicated  by  the 
square  b ;  in  course  of  time  the  lines  of  this 
letter  became  lengthened,  and  a  new  figure  arose 
called  Diesis  (whence  the  French  IX^e)  or  Crux 
(whence  the  German  Kretiz),  which  took  the 
name  'Sharp'  in  England.  A  curious  little 
anonymous  chapter  quoted  by  Ooussemaker 
under  the  heading  De  Siriemenis  (evidently  a 


corruption  of  synemmetion)  refers  to  the  Crux  as 
the  ooiyunction  between  the  tones,  and  gives  a 
complete  semitonic  scale,  explaining,  however, 
that  the  Crux  between  b  rctwndum  and  c  is 
represented  by  the  sign  Q,  'and  according  to  the 
vulgar  such  music  is  called  False  Music'  The 
origin  of  the  terms  False  music,  Feigned  music, 
etc  was  that  the  newly  introduced  semitones 
did  not  occur  in  early  days,  and  were  notindicated 
on  the  monochord  ;  therefore,  though  they  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  contrapuntal  music,  they 
must  only  be  used  under  protest,  and  should 
not  be  written  down.  Those  who  visit  the 
churches  in  Southern  Italy  and  Spain  will  hetr 
the  plain-song  melodies  corrupted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  unwritten  semitones  in  obedience  to 
certain  unwrittcAbut  understood  rules,  asurvival 
of  the  ancient  False  music,  or  Musieafieta.  The 
signa  ehromatiea  continued  to  be  omitted  until 
the  time  of  Praetorius,  who,  in  1619,  reoom- 
mends  composers  to  write  them  where  necessary, 
to  avoid  hesitation  and  doubt  on  the  part  of 
singers.  The  natural  was  used  to  oontradict  a 
flat,  but  not  to  contradict  a  sharp,  which  was 
done  by  a  flat ;  thus  Kiroher,  in  his  Munurgia, 
1650,  writes — 


Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  oentuiy  was 
the  natural  used  to  contradict  both  a  sharp  and 
a  flat,  as  in  modem  music 

The  flat  and  natural  have  never  altered  their 
shapes  ;  the  sharp  has  undergone  many  modifi- 
cations, of  which  the  following  are  the  piinoipal : 

X     ttf 

The  double  sharp  and  double  flat  became  neces- 
sary when  equal  temperament  gave  composers 
command  of  the  complete  oirde  of  keys.  The 
double  sharp  was  at  first  represented  by  the 
natural  of  the  note  above  the  note  affected,  but 
this  unscientific  and  misleading  method  was 
successfully  combated  by  Mattheson,  who  pro- 
posed a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  by  Leopold 
Mozart,  who  proposed  an  upright  cross.  Other 
forms  suggested  were  ^  and  ^  but  the  one  pro- 
posed by  Mattheeonhas  superseded  all  the  others. 
He  also  proposed  a  Greek  /9  for  the  double  flat, 
but  this  was  given  up  in  &vour  of  the  fonn 
familiar  to  us.  The  conventional  way  of  o(m- 
tradicting  a  double  sharp  and  flat  by  Q|  and  tli^ 
has  been  objected  to  by  some,  and  possibly  a 
new  method  may  be  invented  and  find  accept- 
ance in  the  future. 

Key-signatures  were  probably  suggested  by 
the  early  use  of  b  rotundum  as  a  def  ;  they  were 
not  favoured  by  the  Mensuralists,  who,  if  they 
did  not  trast  to  the  rules  of  Musioa  Fida,  placed 
*  Accidentia '  (whence  our  word  *  Accidentals  *) 
where  necessary.  The  earliest  key-signatures 
are  found  in  the  compositions  printed  by  Petruoci 
at  Fossombrone  1518-28.    In  the  17th  centoiy 
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composers  frequently  duplicated  sharps  and  flats 
thus: 

in  the  key  of  6  jky^.  in  the  key  of  B  flat 


ud,  on  the  other  hand,  they  frequently  omitted 
the  last  sharp  or  fiat  of  the  signature,  thus  : 

in  the  key  of  A  33l^,  in  the  key  of  E  fiat 


0 


This  practice  continued  to  the  time  of  J.  S.  Bach 
and  Handel. 

The  18th -century  composers  employed  a  great 
nnmber  of  signs  callt^d  Agr^mens  or  Graces,  as 
a  kind  of  shorthand  for  certain  well-recognised 
ornaments.  (SeeAcRfCMENS.)  These  ornaments 
are  now  for  the  most  part  wiitten  out  in  full  by 
notes  of  smaller  type  than  the  rest,  and  the  only 
soniTals  of  the  old  shorthand  signs  are  the 
shake,  the  turn,  and  the  mordent.  The  passion 
for  grace  notes  was  formerly  such  that  many  who 
are  now  living  can  remember  a  style  of  organ 
playing  in  which  unwritten  graces  were  in1^*o- 
duoMl  in  addition  to  those  indicated  by  the 
composer. 

The  successive  labours  of  the  neume-writers, 
&e  Mensuralists,  the  Tablaturists,  and  the 
impetus  given  to  composers  by  the  rise  of 
instrumental  and  dramatic  music  during  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  have  resulted  in  a 
notation  that  is  now  accepted  by  the  whole  of 
the  civilised  world  ;  that  is  equally  applicable 
to  instruments  and  voices  ;  that  is  easily  learned 
by  all  who  have  musical  instincts  ;  that  is 
capable  of  expansion  to  meet  new  requirements  ; 
and  whose  very  inconsistencies  (which  are  a 
stnmbling-block  to  those  who  begin  to  learn  it 
late  in  life),  are,  in  reality,  an  assistance  to  the 
eye,  which  would  easily  become  confused  by  too 
great  an  uniformity.  Changes  will  undoubtedly 
come,  as  long  as  music  continues  to  be  a  living 
and  advancing  art ;  but  they  will  only  come 
slowly  and  gradually,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  its  general  struc- 
toral  principles  our  notation  will  last  as  long 
aa  bur  present  system  of  music.  Its  principles 
may  be  thus  summarised  : 

1.  The  relative  pitch  of  sounds  is  indicated 
by  the  position  of  signs,  called  notes,  on  a  stave 
of  five  lines,  which  can  be  extended  when  re- 
quired by  the  addition  of  ledger-  or  leger-lines. 
The  clef  forms  the  key  of  the  stave. 

2.  The  relative  time- values  of  notes  are  shown 
by  their  shapes. 

3.  The  relative  force  of  accents  is  shown  by 
the  position  of  the  notes  with  regard  to  the  bar- 
lines. 

4.  The  key  and  rhythm  of  a  composition  are 
shown  by  signatures. 

5.  The  semibreve  is  the  *  mother  of  the  other 
notes,'  ^  the  remaining  notes  taking  their  values 
•a  i,  J,  eta  of  the  semibreve.* 

>  An  txpnHion  found  In  leth-oBntiuy  writsra,  during  tha  rarolt 
udnittlMMooda. 
'  In  OanuMiy  sad  Amerida  tha  notm  are  named  after  their 


6.  The  rhythmical  scheme  is  shown  by  bar- 
lines. 

7.  The  expressional  requirements  of  the  music 
thus  written  are  shown  by  easily  understood 
words  and  signs  placed  above  or  below  the 
stave. 

Innumerable  efforts  have  been  made  to  super- 
sede this  system  of  notation,  by  the  invention 
of  others,  which  are  supposed  to  be  easier  to 
learn,  or  more  simple  in  construction  ;  but,  with 
one  exception,  the  new  notations  have  always 
had  the  fatal  defect  of  making  too  gi'eat  a  de- 
mand on  the  intelligence  of  the  performer,  who 
is  thus  debarred  from  giving  his  attention  to  the 
eesthetic  sign i ficance  of  the  music.  New  systems 
are  mostly  the  outcome  of  the  eflbrts  of  grovm 
persons  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  music,  who 
forget  that  fluency  in  this  or  in  any  kind  of 
reading  cannot  be  attained  by  intellectual  efibrt, 
but  by  the  mechanical  routine  that  is  only 
possible  in  early  youth.  The  one  exception  re- 
ferred to  is  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  a  return  to 
the  phonetic  class,  whose  success  is  due  to  its 
scientific  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  scale 
degrees  to  the  tonic,  in  modern  music  ;  but,  like 
the  old  mensural  music,  it  is  too  complicated 
for  instruments,  and  like  the  tablatures,  it  fails 
to  call  the  eye  to  the  assistance  of  the  ear,  and 
it  is  therefore  never  likely  to  supersede  the  stave 
notation. 

Authorities. — Scriptores  ecdesiastica  de  musica 
sacra  potisaimum,  edited  by  Gerbert,  1784  ; 
Scriptores  de  Musica  Tuedii  aevi,  edited  by 
Coussemaker,  1864-1876 ;  Zarlino,  Istiivlioni 
armoniefUf  1568  ;  Morley,  A  Flaine  and  Easie 
Introduction  to  Practical  MtisiCy  1697.  For  the 
history  of  plain-song  notation  the  chief  authority 
is  the  PaUographie  JfusicalCy  a  periodical  pub- 
lished by  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes.  c.  F.  A.  w. 

NOTE,  NOTES  (Lat  nota).  The  marks  or 
signs  by  which  music  ia  put  on  paper.  [See 
Notation.]  Hence  the  word  is  used  for  the 
sounds  represented  by  the  notes.  [See  Scale.] 
Also  for  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte  ;  and  for  a  tune 
or  song,  as  the  '  note '  of  a  bird.  o. 

NOTKER,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  composer  and 
writer  on  music,  who  was  bom  early  in  the  9th 
century  and  died  at  a  great  age  in  912.  His 
chief  title  to  fame  rests  on  his  work  in  the 
development  and  popularisation  of  the  Sequences 
(see  that  heading),  and  as  his  shaie  in  that  has 
been  overestimated,  so  the  value  of  his  brief 
theoretical  writings  has  been  much  overlooked. 
There  is  a  letter  from  him  to  his  colleague, 
Lambert,  on  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
*  Romanian  letters  * — a  series  of  letters  found  in 
early  MSS.  of  plain-song  giving  directions  as 
to  the  execution  of  the  music.  The  value  of 
Notker's  exposition  in  all  respects  may  be 
doubted,  but  it  seems  to  explain  rightly  the 
more  important  signs  and  their  use,   by  the 

valnce.  the  old  wotds  MnoibreTe,  minim,  erotehet,  eta  belns  given 
up  In  fltTonr  of  Oanc-note,  i^dle-note,  Halb-note,  half-note,  Viertel- 
note,  qoarter-note.  etc. 
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important  but  somewhat  eooentric  school  of 
St  Gall. 

Of  greater  interest  are  Notker's  three  short 
treatises  in  Old  German,  on  the  theory  of  music 
and  on  organs.  The  first  describes  a  pecaliar 
method  of  alphabetic  notation,  and  the  others 
hare  some  curious  features.  His  writings  are 
printed  in  Gerbert,  Scriptorea,  i.  95-102.  He 
is  generally  distinguished  from  other  writers  of 
the  same  name  by  the  nickname  Balbulus — 
the  stammerer.  w.  h.  f. 

NOTOT,  Joseph,  bom  at  Arras,  Pas  de 
Calais,  in  1755.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he 
manifested  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  music.  His 
father  intended  to  educate  him  for  the  Church 
or  the  Bar  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  his 
mind  from  the  pursuit  he  most  loved  they  sent 
him  to  Pans.  It  happened  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  that  city  that  a  friend  took  him  to  St.  Ger- 
main-des-Pr^,  where,  having  obtained  permis- 
sion of  Leclorc,  the  organist,  to  sit  at  the  organ, 
he  performed  extempore  in  so  ingenious  a 
manner  that  Leclerc  would  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible the  boy  could  be  playing  from  his  own  ideas. 
Leclerc  therefore  gave  him  a  subject,  upon  which 
the  boy  instantiy  formed  a  fugue,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  admirably  that  the  great  composer 
seized  him  in  his  arms,  and,  lifting  him  up  as 
high  as  he  could,  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
delight,  *  Tu  resteras  k  Paris.'  His  father,  find- 
ing him  to  have  really  a  genius  for  music,  per- 
mitted the  boy  to  adhere  to  the  study  of  music 
as  his  future  profession,  and  he  consequently 
remained  in  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  On  his  return  to  Arras  he 
was  appointed  organist  there.  His  compositions, 
which  were  greatly  admired  by  John  Christian 
Bach,  consist  of  four  symphonies,  three  piano- 
forte concertos,  and  a  number  of  sonatas  for  that 
instrument.  And  it  is  said  that  in  his  style 
of  accompanying  from  a  full  score  Joseph  Notot 
was  unequalled.  At  the  French  Revolution  this 
excellent  musician  renounced  music  as  a  profes- 
sion and  came  to  reside  in  England.  We  regret 
not  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  period  of  his 
decease.  The  above  notice  is  from  a  work  called 
the  British  Minstrel  and  Musical  Literary  Miscel- 
lany, a  periodical  published  many  years  ago  in 
Glasgow,  No.  58.  o.  h.  p. 

NOTTEBOHM,  Martin  Gustav,  composer, 
teacher,  and  writer  on  music,  bom  Nov.  12, 1 817, 
at  Liidenscheid  near  Amsberg  in  Westphalia, 
son  of  a  manufacturer.  In  1838  and  1889, 
when  in  Berlin  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Garde- 
schiitzenbataillon,  he  took  lessons  on  the  piano 
and  composition  from  L.  Berger  and  Dehn.  In 
1840  he  removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  A  testimonial  from  Men- 
delssohn, stating  his  qualifications  as  a  musician, 
procured  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  in 
Sept.  1846  he  settled  finally  in  Vienna.  In 
1847  he  went  through  a  course  of  counterpoint 


with  Seohter,  and  was  for  long  esteemed  as  an 
able  and  conscientious  teacher  of  the  pianoforte 
and  composition.  But  it  is  as  a  solid  and 
scientific  writer  on  music  that  his  name  will  live ; 
indeed  his  critical  researches  on  Beethoven's 
works  constitute  him  an  authority  of  the  first 
rank.  His  co-operation  in  the  revised  editions 
of  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Mozart,  is  of  the  highest  value 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  thoroughness  with  which 
undertakings  so  important  should  be  conducted. 
If  not  the  first  to  explore  Beethoven's  sketch- 
books, he  certainly  investigated  them  more 
thoroughly  and  to  more  purpose  than  any  one 
else,  and  his  works  on  this  subject  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  every  student  of  the  great  composer. 
[See  vol.  I  p.  230.]  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
no  public  institution  was  inclined  to  offer  a  man 
of  his  great  attainments  a  position  commensuiate 
with  his  services. 

Nottebohm  wrote :  Musikwissensc^q/Uiehe 
Beitrdge  in  the  Monatsehrift  fur  Theater  wul 
MusUe  (1855  and  1857,  Vienna,  Klemm) ;  Bin 
Shizzenbueh  von  Beethoven,  description  with  ex- 
tracts (1865,  Bieitkopf&  Hartel)  ;  Thematiaehes 
Ferzeichniss  der  im  Druck  ersckienenen  Werke 
von  Beethoven^  2nd  ed.  enlai^ged,  and  with 
chronological  and  critical  observations  (1868, 
B.  k  H.) ;  Beethoveniana  (1872,  Rieter-Bieder- 
mann) ;  Beethoven's  Studien,  vol.  i.  containing 
the  instruction  received  by  Beethoven  from 
Haydn,  Albrechtsberger,  and  Salieri ;  from 
the  original  MSS.  (1878,  ibid.);  Thematisehes 
Verzeichniss  der  im  Druck  eraehienenen  Werke 
Franz  Schuberts  (1874,  Vienna,  Schreiber); 
Neue  Beethoveniana,  papers  appearing  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Musihilisches  WoehenhlaU,  1875 
to  1879 — this  last,  and  the  Beethowntana,  are 
founded  on  the  examination  of  Beethoven's 
sketch-books  to  which  allusion  has  been  made ; 
Mozartiana  {\%%0,  B.  k  H.);  Bin  Skisssenbueh 
von  Beethoven  aus  dem  Jahr  1808  (B.  k  H. 
1880) — this  contains  the  sketches  for  the 
Eroica.  His  compositions  include — op.  1 ,  piano- 
quartet  ;  op.  4,  piano-trios  (both  Peters)  ;  Solos 
for  PF.  opp.  2  and  8  (Peters) ;  opp.  6,  10,  11, 
18-15  (Spina)  ;  op.  16  (Peters)  ;  op.  17,  *  Varia- 
tionen  iiber  ein  Them  avon  J.  S.  Bach,'  P7. 
four  hands  (B.  k  H.). 

His  death  took  place  at  Gratz,  on  Oct  29, 
1882.  Since  then  the  papers  which  appeared 
in  the  Mus,  WoehenhlaU  as  Neiie  Beethoveniana^ 
with  others  of  the  same  nature  by  him,  have 
been  collected  by  K  Mandyczewski,  and  pub- 
lished in  1887  by  Rieter-Biedermann  of  Leipzig 
in  a  volume  of  590  pages,  as  ZweUe  Beethoven- 
iana, An  index  to  both  the  Beethoveniana 
volumes  was  published  in  Oct.  1888.      o.  f.  p. 

NOTTURNO.     See  Nocturne. 

NOURRIT,  Louis,  tenor-singer,  bom  August 
4,  1780,  at  Montpellicr,  and  educated  in  the 
Mattrise  there  ;  through  the  influence  of  M^hul 
entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  became  the 
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&vDixrite  pupil  of  Garat,  and  won  prizes.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Opera  as  Renaud 
inGluck's  'Armide.'  A  good  singer,  but  un- 
imbitiouB  and  oold,  he  contented  himself  with 
taking  Lain^'s  parts  in  the  old  operas,  and  seldom 
created  new  rdles.  He  retired  in  1 826,  and  lived 
at  his  country  house  at  Brunoy  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  Sept.  23,  1881.  During 
the  whole  of  his  operatic  career  he  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  diamond  merchant,  and 
wished  to  make  a  tradesman  of  his  eldest  son, 

Adolphk,  born  in  Paris,  March  3, 1 802.  This 
gifted  youth  received  a  good  classical  education 
at  the  Coll^  Ste.  Barbe,  but  was  then  put  into 
an  office,  the  drudgery  of  which  he  beguiled  by 
studying  music  in  secret.  On  the  representation 
of  Garcia,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his 
wishes.  His  first  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  took 
plaoe  Sept.  10, 1821,  as  Pylade  in  Gluck's  '  Iphi- 
gi^nie  en  Tauride,'  when  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived, partly  because,  in  voice,  manner,  and 
appearance,  he  was  strikingly  like  his  father, 
lliis  resemblance  suggested  to  M^hul  an  op^a- 
fiterie,  'Lea  deux  Salem'  (July  12, 1824),  which, 
however,  failed.  Adolphe  was  intelligent  and 
well  educated,  and  determined  to  succeed. 
Flexibility  of  voice  he  acquired  by  singing  in 
Rossini's  operas,  and  he  studied  hard  to  excel 
aa  an  actor  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  On 
his  father's  retirement  he  succeeded  him  as 
leading  tenor,  and  for  more  than  ten  years 
created  the  first  tenor  r6le  in  all  the  operas 
produced  at  the  Academic.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  parts  written  for  him :  1826,  N^l^ 
in  'Le  Si^ge  de  Corinthe.'  1827,  Amenophis 
in  <  Moise ' ;  and  Douglas  in  '  Macbeth. '  1 828, 
Maaaniello  in  '  La  Muette  de  Portici ' ;  and  *  Le 
Comte  Ory.'  1829,  Arnold  in  '  Guillaume  Tell.' 
1830,  Leonard  da  Vinci  in  Ginestet's  <  Fran9ois 
I.  k  Chambord ' ;  and  Un  Inconnu  in  '  Le  Dieu 
et  la  Bayadere.'  1831,  Guillaume  in  'Le 
Philtre';  and  Robert  in  *Eobert  le  Diable.' 
1832,  Edmond  in  <Le  Serment'  1833, 
*  Gustavo  IIL' ;  and  Nadir  in  Cherubini's  *  Ali 
Baba.'  1835,  Eldazar  in  'La  Juive.'  1836, 
Baoul  in  '  Les  Huguenots ' ;  and  Phoebus  in 
'  La  Esmeralda '  by  Louise  Bertin.  1837,'  Stra- 
della'  in  Niedermeyer*s  opera.  In  1831  he 
sang  Adhdmar  in  'Euryanthe,'  and  in  1834 
Don  Juan  in  a  new  translation  of  Mozart's 
opera. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Kourrit's,  and  heard  him  in  nearly  all  the 
i^^les  which  he  created,  and  to  which  he  imparted 
t  distinct  stamp  of  his  own.  Though  rather 
Btout,  and  short  in  the  neck,  he  had  a  fine 
presence,  and  could  be  refined  and  pleasing  in 
oomedy,  or  pathetic  and  commanding  in  tragedy 
«t  will.  He  used  his  falsetto  with  great  skill, 
ttdwas  eneigetic  without  exhausting  his  powers. 
He  was  idolised  by  the  public,  and  his  influence 
^th  with  them  and  with  his  brother  artists 
^^  great.     He  was  consulted  by  managers  and 


authors  alike ;  he  wrote  the  words  for  El^azar's 
fine  air  in  'La  Juive,'  and  suggested  the  abrupt 
and  pathetic  close  of  the  duet  in  the  '  Huguenots. ' 
His  poetic  imagination  is  shown  by  the  libretti 
for  the  ballets  of  '  La  Sylphide,' '  La  Templte,' 
'L'lle  des  Pirates,'  'Le  Diable  boiteux,'  etc., 
danced  by  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elasler — all  of 
which  were  written  by  him.  Besides  securing 
large  receipts  for  the  Op6ra,  he  popularised 
Schubert's  songs  in  France,  made  the  fortune 
of  various  composers  of  romances,  and  was 
always  ready  to  sing  the  first  act  of  'La  Dame 
Blanche '  with  Mme.  Damoreau  for  any  charit- 
able purpose.  In  conversation  he  was  witty 
and  refined.  Duprez's  engagement  at  the 
opera  was  a  severe  mortification  for  so  earnest 
and  so  popular  an  artist,  and  rather  than  divide 
honours  to  which  he  felt  he  had  an  exclusive 
right,  or  provoke  comparisons  which  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  made  in  his  favour, 
he  resolved  to  retire.  On  his  last  appearance 
at  the  Academic  (April  1,  1837)  he  received  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  flattering  ovation  ever 
perhaps  accorded  to  a  French  artist,  but  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  remain  in  Paris.  He 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  had  been  professeur  de  declamation 
lyrique  for  the  last  ten  years,  started  for 
Brussels,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Marseilles, 
Lyons,  and  Toulouse.  His  idea  was  to  produce 
during  his  toum^e  scenas  or  acts  composed 
expressly  for  him,  and  Ambroise  Thomas 
furnished  him  with  a  dramatic  cantata  called 
'  SUvio  Pellico  *  (words  by  Legouv^),  which  he 
carried  off  with  expressions  of  delight  at  having 
found  something  which  would  display  his  powers 
in  a  new  light.  Of  this  piece,  however,  nothing 
has  ever,  been  heard  since.  While  at  Marseilles 
and  Toulouse  Nourrit's  customary  excitement 
increased  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  was  aggra- 
vated after  his  return  to  Paris,  by  a  series  of 
newspaper  articles  praising  Duprez  at  his  expense. 
These  drove  him  away  a  second  time.  He 
started  for  Italy  in  a  state  of  deep  depression, 
but  was  temporarily  restored  by  Rossini's  kind- 
ness and  by  the  cordiality  of  his  reception  in 
most  of  the  great  towns.  Unfortunately  '  Poly- 
eucte,'  which  Donizetti  had  composed  for  him, 
was  interdicted  in  Naples,  and  he  made  his  first 
appearance  at  San  Carlo  in  Mercadante's  'II 
Giuramento.'  He  was  well  received  both  in  this 
and  in  '  Norma,'  but  could  not  be  persuaded  of 
the  fact.  After  singing  at  a  benefit  concert  in 
a  state  of  great  mental  fatigue,  he  had  a  sudden 
access  of  delirium  in  the  night,  and  throwing 
himself  out  of  window  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
March  8,  1839.  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Paris,  and  interred  amid  a  crowd  of  sorrowing 
friends.  He  was  much  valued  by  Mendelssohn, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  in  1831,  and  who 
notices  his  death  in  terms  of  great  sorrow. 
(Hiller's  Afendelssohfiy  p.  137.) 

There  is  a  fine  .marble  medallion  of  Nourrit 
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by  Pradier  ;  and  he  was  often  painted  in  soenes 
from  'La  Muette,'  'Robert,'  'La  Juiye/  and 
'  Les  Huguenots. '  The  portrait  by  F.  R.  Spenoer 
is  very  like.  M.  L.  Quicherat,  one  of  his  sons- 
in-law,  published  Adolphe  Nourril:  sa  Vie, 
etc  (Paris,  1867,  8  vols.),  containing  ample 
details.  [See  also  Ferdinand  Hiller's  Kiinstler- 
;<s6en(1880).] 

His  brother  AuousTE  (bom  Paris^  1808,  died 
at  risle  d'Adam,  July  11,  1858)  was  also  a 
distinguished  tenor  singer,  and  for  some  time 
directed  the  chief  theatres  at  the  Hague,  Amster- 
dam, and  Brussels.  He  visited  the  United 
States,  and  after  his  return  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  singing.  o.  o. 

NOVACEK,  Ottokar,  viollnistand  composer, 
bom  at  Fehertemplom,  Hungary,  May  18, 1866, 
died  in  New  York,  Feb.  8,  1900.  Pupil,  first 
of  his  father,  second  of  Dont  in  Vienna,  and  lastly 
of  Schradieck  and  Brodsky  at  the  Leipzig  Con- 
servatoire, where  he  gained  the  Mendelssohn 
prize  in  1885.  He  played  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
and  joined  the  Brodsky  Quartet  first  as  second 
violin  and  later  as  viola.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Nikiach, 
and  solo  viola  in  the  New  York  Damrosch 
Orchestra  from  1892  to  1893.  Weakness  of  the 
heart  caused  him  to  retire  from  active  work  in 
1899,  and  being  unable  to  play  he  devoted  him- 
self to  composition.  Published  compositions : 
three  string  quartets.  No.  1  in  £  minor.  No.  2 
in  £,  No.  8  in  C  (posthumous) ;  concerto  for 
piano  (introduced  by  Biisoni) ;  two  concerto 
caprices  for  piano,  eight  ditto  for  violin  and 
piano.  Bulgarian  dances  for  violin  and  piano  ; 
Perpetuum  Mobile  for  violin  and  orchestra  ;  air 
for  violin  and  pianoforte  ;  six  songs,  the  words 
by  Tolstoi.     Baker,  Did,  ofMvaicUina.     E.  h-a. 

NOVAK,  VfTEZSLAV,  composer,  the  principal 
exponent  of  the  modem  Bohemian  school,  was 
bom  at  Kamenitz,  Bohemia,  on  Deo.  5,  1870. 
He  studied  at  the  Bohemian  University  of 
Prague,  and  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Music  in 
the  same  city,  where  he,  Josef  Suk,  and  Oskar 
Nedbal  were  contemporaries  in  Dr.  Anton 
Dvof&k's  composition  class,  he  and  Suk  being 
the  master's  favourite  pupils  of  that  time.  Since 
then  he  has  lived  in  Prague  as  a  music-teacher 
and  state  examiner.  He  several  times  received 
a  state  grant  for  composition,  and  was  thus 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Brahms,  who  was  one 
of  the  judges,  and  who  recommended  him  to 
Simrock,  the  Berlin  publisher.  His  early  works 
show  the  influence  of  the  German  romantic 
school,  but  later  his  interest  was  aroused  in  the 
national  music  of  his  own  country  ;  and  as 
Smetana  and  Dvofdk  had  already  exhausted 
the  resources  of  the  popular  music  (Volksmnsik) 
of  the  Czechs,  he  has  sought  inspiration  in  that 
of  the  kindred  Moravian  and  Hungarian-Slovak 
races.  He  is  entirely  a  programme-musician, 
writing  in  both  subjective  and  objective  moods, 
and  even  his  chamber-music  works  have  a  definite 


concrete  background,  although  he  refrains  from 
indicating  it  in  the  score.  His  orchestral 
writings  include:  Overture  to  a  Moravian 
Popular  Drama,  op.  18 ;  Symphonic  Poem, 
'  On  the  lofty  Tatra,'  op.  26  ;  Slovak  Suite,  op. 
32  ;  Symphonic  Poem,  '  Eternal  Longing,'  op. 
88  ;  Serenade,  op.  36.  For  mixed  chorus  with 
orchestra,  four  ballads  to  texts  of  Moravian 
Popular  Poetry,  opp.  19  and  28.  Chamber- 
music  :  two  piano  trios,  opp.  1  and  27  ;  two  string 
quartets,  opp.  22  and  85 ;  piano  quintet,  op.  12 ; 
piano  quartet,  op.  7 ;  piano  sonata,  the  'Eroica,' 
op.  24.  He  has  also  written  numerous  songs, 
male-voice  choruses,  and  piano  pieces.  His 
works  have  been  published  by  Simrock,  Breit- 
kopf  k  Hartel,  Urbanek  (Prague),  etc.       R.  o. 

NOVELLETTEN.  The  title  of  a  series  of 
eight  pieces  for  pianoforte  solo  by  Schumann 
(op.  21),  written  in  1888,  and  dedicated  to 
Adolph  Henselt.  There  is  also  another  Novel- 
lette  of  great  beauty  not  included  in  this  series, 
but  written  in  the  same  year,  which  Schumann 
afterwards  inserted  in  his  'Bunte  Blatter/  four- 
teeti  short  pieces,  op.  99.  The  name,  like  so 
many  others  of  Schumann's,  suggests  the  in- 
fluence of  Jean  Paul's  writings.  '  He  had  found 
at  last  (says  Mr.  Niecks)  *  the  proper  form  for 
his  confidential  communications, — for  the  Kreis- 
leriana  and  Novelletten  are  a  kind  of  confessions. 
These  pieces  read  like  a  romance,  to  the  interest 
and  beauty  of  which  they  add  the  trathfulnessof 
reality.  .  .  .  They  are  characterised  by  Schu- 
mann as  '*  larger  connected  romantic  stories." 
Here  we  have  no  painful  forcing,  no  oozing 
out  of  thoughts,  but  a  full  stream,  a  rich  out- 
welling,  such  as  is  rare  even  with  this  master. 
.  .  .  They  differ  from  the  Kreisleriana  in  the 
preponderance  of  the  humorous  element,  and  are 
of  a  more  hopeful  and  cheery  tone.'  x. 

NOVELLO,  Vincent,  son  of  an  Italian 
father  and  English  mother,  was  born  at  240 
Oxford  Street,  Sept  6,1781.  He  was  a  chorister 
at  the  Sardinian  Chapel,  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's- 
Iim-Fields,  under  S^miuel  Webbe,  the  organist, 
and  after  the  breaking  of  his  voice  officiated  as 
deputy  for  Webbe,  and  also  for  Danby,  organist 
of  the  Spanish  Chapel,  Manchester  Square.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  became  organist  of  the 
Portuguese  Chapel  in  South  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square,  which  office  he  held  until  1822.  In 
1 8 1 2  he  was  pianist  to  the  Italian  Opera  Company 
at  the  Pantheon.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Philharmonic  Sooietyi  and 
occasionally  directed  its  concerts.  Having 
attained  great  eminence  as  an  organist  he  was 
selected  to  take  the  organ  in  the  '  Creation '  at 
the  Westminster  Abbey  Festival  in  1 884.  From 
1840  to  1848  he  was  organist  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Chapel  in  Moorfields.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Classical  Harmonists  and 
Choral  Harmonists  Societies,  of  both  of  which 
he  was  for  some  time  conductor.     In  1849  he 
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quitted  England  for  Nice,  where  he  resided  until 
Us  death,  August  9,  1861.  Kovello's  com- 
positions were  numerous  and  varied,  and  if  not 
remarkable  for  invention  or  originality,  are 
marked  by  grace  and  solid  musicianship.  They 
include  'Kosalba,'  a  cantata  composed  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  first  performed  in 
1834;  'Old  May  Morning/  a  'cheerful  glee* 
which  gained  a  prize  at  Manchester  in  1832  ; 
tnd  'The  Infant's  Prayer/  a  recitative  and  air 
which  waa  long  the  favourite  of  every  choir-boy 
who  was  qualified  for  concert-singing,  and  of 
which  nearly  100,000  copies  were  sold.  He 
also  composed  many  masses,  motets,  and  sacred 
pieces  to  Latin  words,  which,  if  not  very  original, 
were  good  sound  music,  and  have  helped  to  form 
the  taste  of  many  an  amateur  in  England.  But 
it  was  as  an  editor  and  arranger  that  he  princi- 
pally deserves  the  gratitude  of  lovers  of  music. 
His  first  work  was  'A  Collection  of  Sacred  Music ' 
(masses  and  motets,  including  many  by  himself), 
2  vols.,  1811,  2nd  edit,  1825  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  '  Twelve  Easy  Masses,'  3  vols.,  1816  ; 
'The  Evening  Service,'  Including  the  Gregorian 
hymns,  2  vols.,  1822  ;  '  The  Fitzwilliam  Music,' 
a  noble  selection  of  sacred  pieces  by  Italian  com- 
posers from  MSS.  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge,  5  vols.,  1825;  'PnrceU's  Sacred 
Music,'  6  vols.,  1828-32,  containing  many  an- 
thems, services,  and  other  pieces  never  before 
printed,  afterwards  republished  in  4  vols,  [but 
for  the  accident  that  Novello  was  allowed,  after 
the  York  Festival  of  1828,  to  copy  the  MSS.  in 
the  library  of  the  Minster,  many  of  these  must 
have  been  lost  to  the  world] ;  18  Masses  by 
Mozart,  and  16  by  Haydn,  of  which  10  of  the 
former  and  9  of  the  latter  were  printed  for  the 
first  time;  *  Convent  Music,'  a  collection  of 
pieces  for  treble  7oices,  2  vols.,  1884  ;  'Studies 
in  Madrigalian  Scoring,'  1841.  '  The  Psalmist,' 
a  collection  of  psalm  tunes ;  '  The  Congregational 
and  Chorister's  Psalm  and  Hymn  Book' ;  Croft's 
Anthems,  2  vols. ;  Greene's  Anthems,  2  vols.  ; 
Boyce's  Anthems,  4  vols. ;  Organ  part  to  Boyce's 
'Cathedral  Music' ;  the  masses  of  Beethoven, 
Hummel,  etc.  He  took  a  number  of  madrigals 
by  Wilbye  and  others,  originally  written  for 
three  and  four  voices,  and  added  two,  three,  and 
even  four  additional  parts  to  them  with  great, 
if  misplaced,  ingenuity.  For  the  organ  he 
published,  amongst  others, '  Select  Organ  Pieces,' 
8  vols.  ;  'Cathedral  Voluntaries,'  2  vols.  ;  and 
'Short  Melodies,'  1  vol.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  arrangements  of  this  in- 
dustrious musician,  or  the  benefits  which  he 
thereby  conferred  on  lovers  of  music  at  a  time 
when  it  wa^  difficult  of  access  to  a  degree  now 
hard  to  realise.  Novello  possessed  well-culti- 
▼ated  literary  taste,  and  numbered  among  his 
intimatefriendsCharlesand  Mary  Lamb,  Shelley, 
Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Edward  Holmes, 
and  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  the  latter  of  whom 
maniad  his  eldest  daughter  Mary.    [She  died  at 


Genoa,  Jan.  12,1 898. ]  Lamb  mentions  him  with 
affection  in  more  than  oue  passage.  [See  'A 
Chapter  on  Ears'  in  the  Essays  of  JE^/ia.]  His 
family  circle  was  greatly  beloved  by  those  who 
had  access  to  it,  amongst  others  by  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  often  there  during  his  early  visits  to 
this  country,  and  many  of  whose  extraordinary 
improvisations  took  place  in  the  Noyellos' 
drawing-room.  [See  Joseph  Bennett's  '  A  Ko- 
vello  Centenary,  in  the  MtisiecU  Times  for 
1886,  p.  495  ;  and  the  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog.] 

Crgilia,  his  second  daughter,  studied  singing 
under  Mrs.  Blane  Hunt,  and  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  She  was  a  good  musician,  and  an  ex- 
cellent and  useful  singer  of  secondary  ]Mirts. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  James  Serle, 
actor,  dramatist  and  journalist.  She  died  at 
Genoa,  June  20,  1890.  Their  daughter,  Emma 
Clara,  a  promising  soprano  singer,  died  at  an 
early  age,  Oct.  4,  1877. 

Clara  Anastasia,  his  fourth  daughter,  bom 
June  10,  1818,  was  at  nine  years  of  age  placed 
under  Miss  Hill  and  John  Robinson,  at  York, 
to  learn  singing  and  pianoforte-playing.  In 
1829  she  became  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris,  but  returned  to  England  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  account  of  the  Revolution.  In 
1833  she  made  her  first  public  appearance  at  a 
concert  at  Windsor,  with  such  success  that  she 
was  immediately  engaged  at  the  Ancient  and 
Philharmonic  Concerts  and  Worcester  Festival, 
and  in  the  next  year  at  the  Westminster  Abbey 
Festival.  She  sang  at  all  the  principal  concerts 
and  Festivals  until  1837,  when,  at  the  invitation 
of  Mendelssohn,  she  went  to  Leipzig,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  whence  she 
passed  on  to  Berlin,  Vienna,  St  Petersburg, 
and  Diisseldorf.  Writing  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Jan.  1839,  Men- 
delssohn speaks  of  her  and  Mrs.  Shaw  as  '  the 
best  concert-singers  we  have  heard  in  Germany 
for  a  long  time, '  and  Schumann  {Getamm,  ikhrif- 
ten,  iii.  47)  dwells  on  the  extraordinary  interest 
she  excited,  and  the  universal  surprise  at  her 
noble  simple  style  of  interpreting  HandeL  In 
1839  she  went  to  Italy  to  study  for  the  stage, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Micheroux  at  Milan,  with 
whom  she  remained  for  a  year.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  in  opera  at  Padua,  July  6, 1841, 
in  Rossini's  'Semiramide,'  with  great  success. 
She  afterwards  sang  at  Riome,  Milan,  Bologna, 
Modena,  and  other  places.  She  returned  to 
England  in  March  1843,  and  appeared  in  opera 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  in  oratorio  at  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Concerts,  and  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val. On  Nov.  22,  1843,  she  was  married  to 
Count  Gigliucci,  and  withdrew  from  public  life  ; 
but  circumstances  compelled  her,  a  few  years 
later,  to  return  to  the  exercise  of  her  profession, 
and  in  1850  she  sang  in  opera  at  Rome  and 
Lisbon.  In  1851  she  returned  to  England  and 
appeared  in  oratorio,  in  which  she  achieved  her 
greatest  successes,  and  at  concerts..    She  also 
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made  one  more  appearance  here  on  the  stage, 
namely,  in  the  '  Puritani '  at  Dmry  Lane,  July 
5,  1853.  In  1854  she  sang  in  opera  at  Milan. 
Her  greatest  triumphs  were  at  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  June  10, 1854,  and  at  the  Handel 
Festivals  in  1857  and  1859,  where  her  clear 
pure  notes  penetrated  the  vast  space  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  In  Nov.  1860,  she 
took  leave  of  the  public  in  a  performance  of 
*  Messiah '  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  a 
benefit  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  returned 
to  Italy,  where  she  now  resides.  Her  voice  was 
a  high  soprano,  extending  from  C  below  the 
stave  to  D  in  alt,  retaining  till  old  age  its 
purity  of  tone,  brilliance,  and  power.  She 
excelled  in  oratorio,  particularly  in  devotional 
songs,  and  she  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
drawn  praise  from  Charles  Lamb,  notwithstand- 
ing his  insensibility  to  music.  (See  his  poem, 
To  Clara  JV.) 

Mary  Sabilla,  his  sixth  daughter,  was  also 
a  soprano  vocalist,  but  delicacy  of  throat  and 
susceptibility  to  cold  compelled  her  to  relinquish 
singing.  She  translated  several  theoretical 
works  into  English.  From  1849  she  resided  in 
Italy,  and  died  at  Genoa,  Jan.  8,  1904. 

Joseph  Alfred,  his  eldest  son,  bom  Aug.  12, 

1810,  was  a  bass  singer,  and  for  many  years  sang 
in  oratorios  and  concerts.  He  was  for  some 
time  choirmaster  at  Lincoln's- Inn  ChapeL  He 
adapted  the  English  text  to  the  '  Lobgesang,' 
and  several  of  the  Psalms  of  Mendelssohn.  He 
was  actively  engaged  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of 
the  advertisement  duty,  the  paper  duty,  the 
stamp  on  newspapers,  and  other  imposts  generally 
known  as  the  'Taxes  upon  Knowledge.'  He  is, 
however,  best  known  as  a  music-publisher.  [See 
NovELLO  k  Company.]  He  retired  in  1856,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Nice,  whence  he  removed  to 
Genoa,  where  he  died  July  16,  1896.     w,  H.  h. 

NOVELLO  k  CO.  The  foundation  of  this 
firm  of  music -publishers  dates  from  the  year 

1811,  when  Vincent  Novello,  already  well 
known  as  a  professor  of  music  and  organist,  put 
forth  his  first  publication,  'Novello's  Sacred 
Music  as  performed  at  the  Royal  Portuguese 
Chapel.' 

Vincent  Novello,  while  much  engaged  both 
as  teacher  and  organist,  found  time  to  compose, 
edit,  and  issue  from  his  private  residence  from 
time  to  time  many  important  works  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  article.  The  publication  of 
the  'Sacred  Music,'  which  consisted  of  up- 
wards of  1000  pages,  was  finished  after  his 
son,  Joseph  Alfred  Novello,  had  begun 
business  as  a  regular  music-publisher  at  No.  67 
Frith  Street,  Soho,  which  he  did  in  1829. 
From  Frith  Street  he  removed  in  1884  to  more 
extensive  premises  at  No.  69  Dean  Street,  Soho, 
which  house,  in  conjunction  with  No.  70,  is 
still  occupied  by  the  present  firm  as  a  printing- 
office.  In  those  early  days  no  less  than  eighteen 
masses  by  Mozart  and  sixteen  by  Haydn,  of 


which  only  eight  and  seven  respectively  had 
previously  been  published,  and  that  only  in  foil 
score,  were  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Vincent 
Novello  in  the  practical  and  useful  form  of  vocal 
scores.  In  thus  taking  up  sacred  music,  Novello 
was  the  first  legitimate  successor  to  John  Day, 
suice  whose  time  the  publication  of  sacred  music 
in  England  had  been  limited  to  the  publication 
of  music  issued  on  subscription  by  the  editor 
or  composer. 

Joseph  Alfred  Novello  was  the  first  person  who 
made  the  practical  discovery  that  music  could 
be  supplied  iu  large  quantities  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  had  hitherto  been  charged,  and  that  the 
necessary  demand  might  be  created  by  bringing 
out  what  were  then  considered  extraordinarily 
cheap  editions  of  standard  works.  How  different 
the  meaning  of  the  term  *  cheap '  was  at  that 
early  period  from  what  it  is  now,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  small  engraved  oblong 
editions  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  Masses,  then 
oonsidered  very  low  in  price,  were  charged  to 
the  public  at  sums  varying  from  8s.  6d.  down- 
wards. 

Alfred  Novello  soon  advanced  still  further  in 
the  same  direction,  by  turning  his  attention  to 
type -printing  as  the  only  means  of  meeting  a 
really  large  demand.  In  1846  he  began  the 
issue  of  music  in  8vo — that  form  being  then 
an  entire  novelty — printed  from  type.  The 
*  Messiah '  and  the  *  Creation '  were  issued  in 
that  year  in  sixpenny  numbers,  and  were  followed 
by  many  others.  In  1857  the  'Messiah'  was 
issued  at  Is.  4d.  Concurrently  with  the  progress 
of  the  type-printing,  a  reduction  in  the  price 
of  sheet-music  by  about  50  per  cent  was  made 
in  the  year  1849,  thus  placing  it  before  a  large 
section  of  the  public  by  whom  it  had  before  been 
unattainable.  But  while  thus  lowering  the  price 
of  music  and  extending  its  range,  the  firm  has 
not  been  unmindful  of  excellence  of  execution. 
Vincent  Novello's  early  productions  are  dis^ 
tinguished  for  a  peculiar  grace  and  neatness ; 
and  very  recently,  by  introducing  German 
engravers,  his  successora  have  produced,  in  the 
Puroell  Society's  volumes,  and  in  their  complete 
edition  of  Mendelssohn's  PF.  works,  specimens 
of  plate  music  equalling  any  that  are  turned 
out  by  the  great  foreign  publishers,  and  fully 
up  to  the  same  very  high  level  of  excellence 
which  distinguishes  their  type-music. 

In  the  year  1861  the  business  began  to  be 
conducted  under  the  style  of  Novello  k  Co., 
Mr.  Henry  Littleton,  who  had  taken  an  increas- 
ingly active  part  in  the  house  since  1841,  and 
had  for  some  yean  sole  direction  of  the  business, 
being  admitted  a  partner :  five  years  later  ha 
became  sole  proprietor,  by  the  retirement  of 
Novello  ;  and  in  1867  he  purchased  the  business 
of  Ewer  k  Co.,  thus  acquiring  all  the  copyright 
works  of  Mendelssohn.  In  the  same  year  the 
premises  at  No.  1  Bernera  St  were  opened  [they 
were  given  up  in  1906,  for  premises  in  Wardour 
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St],  and  the  business  of  a  music-ciroulating 
libnry  (carried  on  by  Ewer  k  Co.)  was  under- 
taken. Later  still,  in  1878,  large  bookbinding 
establishments  were  opened  at  111  and  118 
Sonthwark  Street  [Mr.  Henry  Littleton  died 
May  11, 1888,  leaving  two  sons  as  hw  successors 
in  the  firm,  which  for  many  years  after  1867 
was  known  as  Novello,  Ewer,  k  Co.,  and  which 
is  now  again  styled  Novello  &  Co.]  o. 

NOVERRE,  Jean  Georges,  bom  in  Paris, 
April  29,  1727.  His  father,  who  had  formerly 
served  under  Charles  XII. ,  intended  him  for  the 
army,  but  his  love  of  dancing  and  the  theatre 
were  invincible,  and  he  became  the  great 
authority  on  dancing,  and  the  reformer  of  the 
French  ballet  A  pupU  of  the  celebrated  dancer 
Dupr^,  he  made  his  d^ut  before  the  court  at 
Fontainebleau  in  1743,  but  apparently  without 
success,  as  we  find  him  soon  afterwards  well 
received  at  Berlin.  In  1747  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  composed  several  ballets  [among  them 
the  *  Ballet  Chinois '],  for  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
the  success  of  which  aroused  so  much  jealousy 
as  to  induce  him  to  accept  Qarrick's  invitation 
to  London  in  1755.  [The  'Chinese  Festival,' 
produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Nov.  8, 1755,  provoked 
greatoppoeitton  owing  to  political  circumstances.  ] 
There  he  spent  two  years,  profiting  in  more  ways 
than  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  more  extended 
knowledge  and  more  elevated  imagination  of  his 
ballets  of  that  date.  He  retamed  to  Paris  hoping 
for  the  appointment  of  ballet-master  to  the 
Acad^mie,  but  failing  this,  he  accepted alucrative 
engagement  at  the  litfge  theatre  of  Lyons.  Here, 
in  coigunction  with  Granier,  he  produced  three 
baUets  (1758  and  1759)  of  which  the  scenarios 
were  printed.  Here  also  he  published  hw  Lettres 
ntr  la  Danae  d  Us  Ballets  (1760,  1  vol  8vo), 
which  attracted  general  notice,  and  greatly 
mcreased  his  reputation.  Remaining  still  with- 
out a  summons  to  Paris,  he  found  a  patron  in 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  for  whom  he  composed 
no  less  than  twenty  divertissements  and  ballets- 
pantomimes.  [In  1765  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  produced  'Medea.']  In  1770  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  summoned  him  to  Vienna,  as 
director  of  the  court-fStes,  and  dancing-master 
to  the  Imperial  family ;  and  here  again  he 
composed  a  dozen  ballets  for  the  court  theatre, 
the  scenarios  of  which  were  printed  separately. 
On  the  marriage  of  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Noverre 
received  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  permission  to 
take  part  in  the  wedding  f^tes  at  Mikn,  when 
he  produced  several  new  ballets,  afterwards 
given  in  Vienna.  [His  two  letters  to  Voltaire 
describing  Garrick  (printed  in  the  French 
translation  of  the Zt/i;  o/Garrick,  1801)  probably 
date  from  a  visit  to  London  which  Noverre  paid 
at  this  time.] 

On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1775,  Noverre 
obtained,  through  his  former  pupil  Marie 
Antoinette,  now  Queen  of  France,  the  long- 
ooveted  post  of  '  Maitre  des  ballets  en  chef  at 


the  Academic.  In  addition  to  revivals  of 
earlier  works  he  composed  specially  for  the  Op^ra 
'Les  Caprices  de  Galathee'  (Sept  80,  1776); 
'  Annette  et  Lubin '  (June  9, 1 778)  ;  *  Les  petits 
Riens '  (June  11,  1778),  for  which  Mozart  wrote 
fourteen  pieces  [the  music  was  long  supposed 
to  be  lost,  but  was  discovered  in  1878  in  the 
library  of  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris  by  M.  Nuitter ; 
it  was  printed  in  extenso  in  C.  E  Noverre's 
Life  and  Works  of  the  Chevalitr  Noverre  (1882), 
but  is  placed  by  Kochel  in  his  appendix  of  lost 
works,  where,  however,  he  gives  the  themes  of 
thirteen  out  of  the  fourteen  movements]  ;  and 
<MM^'  (Jan.  80,  1780).  He  also  arranged 
the  divertissements  of  several  operas  by  Gluck 
and  PiccinnL  [In  the  famous  quarrel  over  these 
two  composers  Noverre  took  the  side  of  PiccinnL 
He  retired  with  a  pension  in  1780,  and  lived 
at  St  Germain-en-Laye.  His  '  works '  in  three 
volumes  were  published  in  an  English  translation 
in  1782.]  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
he  fled  to  London,  and  there  produced  two  of 
his  best  ballets,  *Les  Noces  de  Thetis'  and 
'Iphig^nie  en  Aulide.*  After  so  successful  a 
career  he  was  justified  in  looking  forward  to  tfn 
old  age  of  affluence,  but  during  the  Revolution 
he  lost  the  savings  of  fifty  years  and  was  reduced 
to  poverty,  which  he  bore  with  dignity  and 
resignation.  His  death  took  place  at  St 
Germain-en-Laye  in  1810,  in  the  end  of  October, 
aocording  to  Choron  and  Fayolle,  on  Nov.  19, 
according  to  F^tis.  Some  give  1807,  but  that 
is  apparently  a  mistake.  [The  date  given  in 
his  desoendaiit's  biography  is  Oct  18, 1809,  but 
no  authority  is  quoted  in  support] 

Noverre  several  times  remodelled  his  standard 
work.  An  edition  published  at  St  Petersburg 
(1808-4),  LeUrea  aur  la  Danse,  mr  lea  Ballets  et 
lea  Aria,  4  vols. ,  scarce,  and  apparently  unknown 
to  F^tis,  contains  analyses  of  numerous  ballets. 
The  best  known  is  the  Paris  edition  of  1807, 
LeUrea  aur  lea  Arta  imitateura  en  g&rUral,  et  aur 
la  Da^iae  en particulier,  2  vols.,  with  portrait  en- 
graved by  Roger  after  Gu^rin,  and  the  following 
lines  by  Imbert : — 

Du  feu  de  son  genie  il  aolma  la  danse : 
Aux  beaax  Joura  de  la  Gr^  il  sut  la  imppeler ; 
Et,  recouvrant  par  lui  leur  antique  Eloquence, 
Les  gestes  et  les  pas  apprirent  k  parler ; 

which  give  a  good  summary  of  what  Noverre 
effected.  He  invented  the  ballet  d'action,  re- 
formed the  costume  of  the  dancers,  abolished 
routine  in  favour  of  taste,  compelled  composers 
to  conform  their  music  to  the  situations  in  the 
drama  and  the  sentiments  of  the  characters, 
and  succeeded  in  making  the  pantomime  appeal 
to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  eye. 

Among  Noverre's  writings  may  be  specified 
Obaervalioni  awr  la  conatniction  (Tune  nouvelle 
Salle  de  VOp^a  (Amsterdam,  1787)  ;  and  LeUrea 
d  v/n  ariiate  aur  lea/Hea  pvbliquea  (Year  IX.). 
The  MS.  notes  of  an  eminent  bibliophile  allude 
to  another,  JTUorie  et  pratique  de  la  Danae  en 
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ginirdl,  which  seemB  not  to  have  been  printed, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  for  the  Didionnaire 
de  la  Danae,  projected  by  Noverre,  but  not 
finished.  o.  c. 

NOWELL.     [See  Nobl.] 

NOZZE  DI  FIGARO,  LE.  Opera  buffa  by 
Mozart,  in  four  acts  ;  the  libretto  by  L.  da  Ponte 
after  BeaumarchaiB'  'Marlage  de  Figaro/  on 
Mozart's  own  suggestion.  It  is  dated,  in  Mozart's 
Autograph  Catalogue,  Vienna,  April  29,  1786, 
and  the  first  performance  took  place  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  1.  In  Paris 
as  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,'  in  five  acts,  with 
Beaumarchais'  8{>oken  dialogue,  at  the  Acaddmie, 
March  20,  1793  ;  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  as 
'  Les  Noces  de  Figaro,'  by  Barbier  and  Carr^,  in 
four  acts.  May  8,  1858.  In  London,  in  Italian, 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  June  18,  1812.        o. 

NUANCES  (shades).  This  word  is  used  in 
music  to  denote  the  various  modifications  of  time, 
force,  and  expression,  which  are  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  modem  music,  whether  indicated 
by  the  composer  or  inserted  by  the  performer. 
As  examples  of  modifications  of  time  may  be 
cited  the  directions  rcUlentaTtdo,  €iccelerando, 
ecUando,  lentando,  stringendo,  eta  ;  of  force, 
crescendo,  diminuemdOfpesaTUe,  mar^^oto,  besides 
piano  And  forte  with  their  own  modifications,  as 
mezzo  piano,  pianissimo,  etc.,  the  marks  -«=  =»- 
for  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  and  a  or  >  for 
tforzando  ;  of  expression,  doUe,  espressivo,  mar- 
calo,  lusingando,  eta  No  exact  date  can  be 
given  for  the  time  when  these  marks  originated, 
as  they  came  very  gradually  into  use.  But  in 
the  Antiphonarium  of  St  Gall  (printed  in  fac- 
simile at  Brussels  in  1851)  there  are  small  letters 
interspersed  among  the  neumes,  which  undoubt- 
edly serve  the  purpose  of  dynamic  signs :  thus/ 
stands  for /rangore,  t  or  ht  for  bene  tenealv/r,  and 
e  for  eeleriter.  The  signs  became  more  and  more 
common  as  the  instruments  were  gradually 
improved.  Bumey  (voL  iv.  p.  187)  says, 
speaking  of  Matthew  Lock:  'In  his  third 
introductory  music  to  the  Tempest '  (written  in 
1670),  '  which  is  called  a  Curtain  Tune,  probably 
from  the  curtain  being  first  drawn  up  during  the 
performance  of  this  species  of  overture,  he  has, 
for  the  first  time  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
introduced  the  use  of  creseendo(\.ondeThy  degrees) 
with  dimintiendo  and  leniando,  under  the  words 
soft  and  slow  by  degrees.'  From  the  fact  of 
these  directions  being  in  Italian,  we  may  gather 
that  they  had  been  previously  used  by  Italian 
composers,  but  the  date  cannot  be  put  much 
earlier  than  1670  for  their  first  appearance, 
though  Domenico  Mazzocchi  (fl.  16i0)  is  said  to 
have  used  the  sign  -«=  =—  as  we  use  it  nowa- 
days. From  this  time  until  about  1740,  when 
they  were  quite  settled  and  in  constant  use,  these 
marks  of  expression  were  used,  at  first  very 
sparingly,  and  gradually  more  and  more  fire- 
quently.  The  place  of  accents  was  taken,  on 
tiie  older  keyed  instruments,  by  the  manieren, 


or  grace-notes,  which  served  to  emphasiBe  the 
notes  before  which  they  were  placed.  Pebbly 
it  is  from  this  cause  that  the  confusion,  so 
common  in  some  musical  criticisms,  has  arisen 
of  using  the  word  ntiances  to  indicate  the  grace- 
notes  oxfiorUure  of  singers.  These  marks  occur 
occasionally  in  the  works  of  Bach,  as  for  instance 
in  the  Italian  Concerto,  and  they  are  used  by 
Bameau  and  Couperin,  who  give  them  in  French, 
retaining  their  own  language  in  spite  of  the 
general  use  of  Italian  for  musical  purposes. 
This  custom  remains  still  in  French  music,  in 
which  such  terms  as  *  pressez  le  temps,' ' animez 
un  peu,'  eta,  are  of  frequent  occurrence:  and 
some  German  composers  have  taken  to  exclud- 
ing Italian  expressions  altogether,  substituting 
'zunehmend'  and  'abnehmend'  for  crescendo 
and  diminuendo,  eta  This  is  a  development 
of  the  practice  originated  by  Beethoven  in  one 
or  two  of  his  later  works,  and  continued  by 
Schumann,  who  confined  himself,  almost  entirely, 
to  the  German  language.  In  the  score  of  *  The 
Apostles, '  Sir  Edward  Elgar  uses  the  initial  letter 
of  the  wordsri^tfYtu^,  cuxelerancU),  aaidlargamefUe, 
followed  by  a  line  of  dots  indicating  the  extent 
of  music  to  be  covered  by  the  direction. 

With  regard  to  the  ntiances  which  are  left  to 
the  performer,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to 
their  use,  nor  can  their  insertion  be  a  matter  of 
teaching.  Almost  all  modem  music  requires 
the  use  of  certain  modifications  of  time  and 
expression,  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  alto- 
gether by  words  or  signs.  These  should  never 
be  attempted  by  any  but  a  more  or  less  finished 
musician.  The  difficulty  of  steering  between 
the  error,  on  the  one  hand,  of  going  through 
the  composition  in  a  dry  and  desultory  manner, 
without  attempting  any  *  interpretation,'  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  composer's  thoughts,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  exaggerating  or  setting  at 
defiance  the  marks  which  are  put  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  performer,  and  bringing  out  the 
performer's  own  individuality  at  the  sacrifice  of 
that  of  the  composer,  is  very  great,  and  can  only 
be  entirely  overcome  by  those  artists  who  have 
the  rare  gift  of  losing  their  own  individuality 
altogether,  and  merging  it  in  the  composer's 
idea.  Two  of  the  best  instances  of  the  utmost 
limit  of  this  kind  of  ntiances,  are  Dr.  Joachim's 
reading  of  the  Hungarian  Dances  by  Brahms, 
and  (in  a  very  different  grade  of  art)  the  plajring 
of  Strauss's  Waltzes  by  his  own  band  in  Vienna. 
In  both  these  examples  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  exaggeration,  and  yet  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  of  expression.  This  amount  of  liberty 
of  interpretation  is  only  allowable,  it  will  be 
understood,  in  the  works  of  the  later  modem 
masters  ;  but  even  in  Bach  the  great  artists  are 
not  afraid  to  modify  the  time  in  ornamental 
passages,  and  to  mould  their  phrases,  as  it  were ; 
in  Schumann  and  Chopin  a  great  deal  more 
licence  is  allowable  than  is  the  case  in  Beethoven, 
and  Mendelssohn  was  very  sparing  in  its  use. 
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It  IB  almost  entirely  by  means  of  these  unwritten 
nuances  that  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
greatest  performers  can  be  judged.  M. 

NUCIUS  (Nux  or  Nucis),  Joannes,  wss 
bom  at  Qoriitz  in  Silesia  about  1556.  In  the 
MonalshrfU  zur  Musikgesehiehte,  xxzvi.  200-209, 
fieinhold  Starke  corrects  and  supplements  from 
documentary  evidence  the  details  given  in  the 
QuelUn-Lerikon  as  to  the  life  and  works  of 
Nucius.  From  this  we  learn  that  Nucius  re- 
ceived his  musical  instruction  from  a  certain 
Johannes  Winckler,  whom  he  describes  as  a  very 
capable  musician.  He  afterwards  took  the 
monastic  vows  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Bauden 
in  Upper  Silesia,  and  in  1591  was  elected  Abbot 
of  the  daughter -house  of  Himmelwitz.  The 
Abbey  was  burnt  down  in  1617,  but  Nucius 
survived  the  partial  rebuilding  of  it  to  March  25, 
1620.  His  published  works  consist  of  two  books 
of  Motets  for  five  and  six  voices  (Cantiones 
Sacrae.  . .  Prag,  1591, 1595, and Liegnitz,  1609), 
containing  altogether  129  numbers,  including 
second  parts.  His  intention  to  publish  a  book 
of  Masses  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried 
out.  Two  masses  with  missing  parts  exist  in 
MS.  Nucius  also  put  forth  in  1 61 3  a  theoretical 
work  entitled  JIfunces  poetieae  svce  de  compoai- 
Hcne  eaiUus.  Of  this  work  Starke  gives  a  pretty 
full  account  in  the  Monatahefte  referred  to 
above.  Nucius  expresses  his  great  veneration 
for  the  works  of  Josquin  des  Prte  and  Orlando 
LasBus.  J.  R.  M. 

K UMBER.  The  several  pieces  or  sections  of 
operas,  oratorios,  or  other  long  works,  are  num- 
bered for  convenience  of  reference,  etc.  This  is 
sometimes  very  arbitrarily  done  even  by  so 
methodical  a  person  as  Mendelssohn.  (Compare 
e»g.  in  •  Elyah,'  Noe.  40  and  41.)  The  overture 
is  never  counted,  but  '  No.  1 '  is  the  first  piece 
after  it.     See  also  Opus-Numbkr.  g. 

NUNC  DIMITTIS.  The  finrt;  words  of  the 
Song  of  Simeon,  occurring  in  the  29th,  80th, 
31st,  and  d2nd  verses  of  the  2nd  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  This  canticle  has  been  used 
at  either  Vespers  or  Compline  from  the  earliest 
sges.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (written  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
eentury),  and  though  St.  Benedict  does  not  order 
its  use  in  his  Rule  (a.d.  530),  Amalarius,  writing 
early  in  the  9th  century,  mentions  it  as  in  use  in 
his  own  time,  and  English  versions  of  it  are  ex- 
tant as  far  back  as  the  1 4th  century.  It  appears 
that  in  the  most  ancient  times  this  hymn  was 
mng  at  Vespers,  of  which  service  it  still  forms 
part  in  the  Greek  Use.  The  Roman  and  Ar- 
menian Uses,  however,  appoint  it  to  be  sung  at 


Compline,  the  solemn  character  of  the  hymn 
seeming  more  appropriate  to  the  last  service  of 
the  day.  (It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Armenian 
differs  from  the  Western  Use  in  having  two  dis- 
tinct Offices  of  Compline,  one  for  public,  and  the 
other  for  private  use.  The  former  contains 
neither  Magnificat  nor  Nunc  Dimittis,  but  the 
latter  includes  both  canticles,  thus  resembling 
the  Evening  Office  of  the  Anglican  Church.) 

The  Anglican  Evensong  was  formed  by  com- 
bining the  two  ancient  services  of  Vespers  and 
Compline,  the  1st  Lesson  and  Magnificat  being 
taken  from  the  former,  the  2nd  Lesson  and  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  from  the  latter.  In  the  Second 
Service  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (published  in  1552), 
the  67th  Psalm  (Deus  Misereatur),  which  the 
Sarum  Use  had  rendered  familiar,  wss  allowed  to 
be  sung  instead  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  The  fact 
of  this  canticle  being  generally  sung  at  Compline 
— the  least  elaborate,  as  well  as  the  last  of  the 
daily  services — accounts  for  the  neglect  it  has 
received  in  musical  treatment  from  the  hands  of 
the  great  medieval  masters  of  Church  Music. 
In  Merbecke's  '  Booke  of  Common  Praier  noted ' 
it  is  adapted  to  the  Fifth  Church  Tone  and  to 
a  chant  founded  on  the  Seventh  Tone  ;  indeed, 
settings  of  the  hymn  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  Post-Reformation  composers  of  the  English 
school.  With  these  it  has  always  been  a 
favourite,  and  although  it  is  the  shortest  of  the 
canticles  used  in  the  Anglican  Service,  yet  the 
peculiar  solemnity  of  the  words,  and  the  unity 
of  idea  which  pervades  it  have  caused  the  Nunc 
Dimittis  to  be  more  generally  set  and  sung  than 
the  alternative  Psalm  Deus  Misereatur.  w.  B.  s. 

NUT.  1.  Of  the  Violin  (Fr.  Sillet ;  Ger. 
SaUet),  A  slip  of  ebony  or  ivory  (the  former 
chiefly  used)  glued  to  the  neck  of  the  violin  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  finger-board,  and  over  which 
the  strings  pass.  It  is  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  finger-board,  and  serves  to  keep  the 
strings  from  touching  it  except  when  pressed 
down  by  the  finger.  It  existed  in  the  old 
instruments  which  preceded  the  violin,  and  in 
them  was  ruder  and  larger. 

2.  Of  the  Bow  (Fr.  Hau8»e ;  Ger.  Frosch), 
A  piece  of  ebony  or  ivory,  over  which  the  hairs 
pass,  attached  to  the  end  of  the  bow  by  a  metal 
shank  working  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  bow.  A 
screw  working  in  the  shank  serves  to  tighten  or 
slacken  the  hairs.  The  nut  is  slightly  hollowed 
in  the  cheeks,  and  is  accurately  fitted  to  the 
stick  by  means  of  a  metallic  groove.  The  nut 
is  as  old  as  the  bow  itself. 

The  name  in  both  oases  is  equivalent  to 
*  knob '  or  '  projection.'  s.  J.  p. 
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QAKELEY,  Sie  Hbebert  Stanley,  Mua.D., 
^  second  son  of  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley,  Bart., 
born  at  Ealing,  July  22,  1830,  was  educated  at 
Rugby  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  gradu- 
ated as  B.A.  in  1853,  and  as  M.A.  in  1856. 
He  studied  harmony  under  Dr.  Stephen  Elvey, 
and  the  organ  under  Dr.  Johann  Schneider  at 
Dresden,  and  completed  his  musical  studies  at 
Leipzig,  with  Prof.  Breidenstein  of  Bonn. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  received  his 
Mus.D.  degree  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (Tait)  in  1871,  and  was  knighted  in  1876. 
He  received  in  1879  the  degree  of  Mus.  D.  from 
the  Uni verity  of  Oxford,  and  in  1881  that  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  he  was 
created  in  the  same  year  Composer  of  Music  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Scotland.  In  1886  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.,  and  in  1887  he  received  the  degree  of 
Mu8.D.  from  the  University  of  Dublin.  [In 
1891  he  resigned  the  Edinburgh  Professorship, 
and  was  made  Emeritus  Professor  in  the  following 
year.  He  died  Oct-  26,  1908,  and  a  year  after- 
wards a  memoir  by  his  brother,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Oakeley,  was  published  in  London.]  Among 
his  publications  are  many  songs,  with  pianoforte 
or  orchestral  accompaniment,  twenty  of  which 
were  published  in  a  '  Jubilee  Album '  dedicated 
to  Queen  Victoria ;  three  vocal  duets ;  twelve 
part-songs  ;  students'  songs  and  choral  arrange- 
ments of  eighteen  Scottish  National  melodies, 
and  of  various  others  for  male  voices.  For  the 
Church,  some  dozen  anthems,  a  Jubilee  Cantata 
for  1887,  a  motet  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, a  Morning  and  Evening  Service,  and 
many  hymn-tunes.  He  also  published  a  few 
of  his  compositions  for  pianoforte  and  organ, 
and  for  orchestra,  including  a  festal  and  a 
funeral  march. 

Sir  Herbert  Oakeley  had  a  remarkable  gift  of 
improvisation,  and  was  an  organ-player  of  ex- 
ceptional ability.  During  his  tenure  of  the  pro- 
fessorship he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  public 
performance  of  music  at  the  Reid  Concert ;  he 
inaugurated  an  annual  festival  which  did  a 
good  work  for  some  years.  (See  Reid  Con- 
certs.) w.  H.  H. 

OBBLIGATO,  i.«.  necessary.  A  terra  signi- 
fying that  the  instrument  with  which  it  is 
coupled  is  indispensable  in  that  place  or  that 
piece.     It  is  in  this  respect  the  opposite  to  Ad 

LIBITUM.  G. 

OBERMEYER,  Joseph,  violinist,  bom  at 
Nezabudicz,  Bohemia,  in  1749.  Date  of  death 
unknown.  Kamel  was  his  first  master  and, 
owing  to  the  generosity  of  his  patron  Count 
Vincent  Waldstein,  Tartini  was  his  second.  He 
is  said  to  have  closely  imitated  the  broad  adagio 


playing  of  the  great  maestro.  On  his  retuni 
to  Bohemia  he  resumed  his  post  of  valet -de - 
chambre  (which  it  need  hardly  be  observed  was 
a  household  position  different  from  that  which 
is  nowadays  implied  by  the  term),  to  Count 
Waldstein.  Eventually  he  relinquished  this 
situation,  and  becoming  a  farmer  performed  but 
rarely  in  public  In  1801,  he  reappeared  at 
Prague  with  great  success,  and  three  years  later 
his  playing  at  some  musical  fStes  at  Strathaw 
was,  according  to  Fetis,  greatly  admired.  He 
was  then  fifty-five.  He  was  still  alive  in  1816. 
— F^tiB,  Biog.  des  Mus,  ;  Clarke,  Dictionary  of 
Fiddlers  ;  Eitner,  Qudlcn-LexikoTi.         X.  h-a. 

OBERON.  A  romantic  opera  in  three  acts ; 
words  (English)  by  J.  R.  Planch^  music  by 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber.  Prodaoed  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  April  12,  1826.  In  Italian 
(by  Maggione)  at  Her  Majesty's  (in  four  acts), 
July  8,  1860,  with  recitatives  by  Benedict  and 
six  additional  numbers  from  '  Euryanthe '  and 
elsewhere.  In  German  at  Leipzig  (Hell's  trans- 
lation), Dec.  23,  1826.  a 

OBERTAS.^  This  is  described  in  the  Mey- 
klopedyja  Fowszeehna  (Warsaw,  1884)  as  the 
most  popular  of  Polish  national  dances.  The 
couples  follow  their  leader,  turning  from  right 
to  left,  and  describing  a  circle  or  oval  ring.  The 
woman  sometimes  dances  round  her  partner,  and 
sometimes  vice  versa  ;  a  song  is  often  sung  at  the 
same  time.  The  obertas  is  evidently  regarded 
by  the  Poles  as  their  national  waltz,  though,  as 
will  have  been  seen,  it  differs  from  the  German 
waltz  in  several  characteristics  of  the  dance  as 
well  as  in  the  style  of  the  music  associated  with 
it  by  modem  composers.  Wieniawski's '  Mazurka 
caract^ristique '  for  violin  No.  1,  bears  the  sub- 
title '  Obertas ' ;  it  is  deficient  in  the  rough,  wild 
character,  without  which  the  dance  is  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  mazurka.  Boito  in- 
troduces the  obertas  into  the  first  scene  of  Act  L 
of  '  Mefistofele ' :  whether  he  was  guilty  of  an 
anachronism  in  representing  his  16th  centuiy 
Frankfort  populace  indulging  in  a  national  dance 
of  Poland  (to  say  nothing  of  Polish  exclama- 
tions) is  open  to  question.  The  Mazurka  found 
its  way  into  North-Germany  only  after  August 
III.  of  Saxony  ascended  the  throne  in  1783 
(Brockhaus).  Had  the  obertas  been  adopted 
at  any  time  by  the  German  people,  such  writers 
as  Angerstein,  Czerwinski,  Yoss,  etc ,  could  not 
have  ignored  it  in  their  works  on  the  art  and 
history  of  the  Dance  ;  though  their  neglect  to 
include  the  name  of  a  dance  known  only  in 
Poland,  in  their  enumeration  of  dances  of  all 
nations,  is  at  least  excusable.  However,  the 
charm  of  these  stirring  strains,  no  doubt  sng- 

1  Fran  '  ObncM,'  itgaltflng  'to  tern  romuL'  '  ObartM '  bM  • 
Moond  meaning,  'ooafiulon'  or  '  perjplexitr.'  The  MOMt  Um  m 
tho  Moond  ijrUAbl*. 
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gasted  to  Boito  by  his  Polish  mother,  renders 
Tery  welcome  the  oomposer  s  possible  deviation 
from  historic  truth. 

Wieniawski  and  Boito  suggest  by  a  drone 
baas  in  fifths  the  rude  accompaniment  of  the 
bagpipes  or  other  primitive  combination  of  in- 
struments. 

Tutto  Taimo  alia  rinftuw 

Sulla  musica  confusa 

Cosi  fkr  la  cornaiaoaa — 

writes  Boito  for  his  chorus.  The  wild  and 
romping  nature  of  this  dance  and  music  must 
have  proved  without  attraction  for  Chopin, 
who  has  at  any  rate  not  included  by  name 
an  Obertas  among  his  Mazurkas.  Neverthe- 
leas,  we  may  recognise  that  in  G  major,  op. 
56,  No.  2  (Vivace)  as  being  in  harmony  and 
rhytlim  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Obertas 
attempted  by  this  fastidious  and  undramatic 
compooer.  L.  M.  M. 

OBERTHOR,  Charles,  a  distinguished  per- 
former on  and  composer  for  the  harp,  was  born 
on  March  4,  1819,  at  Munich,  where  his  father 
carried  on  a  manufactory  of  strings  for  musical 
iostruments.  His  teachers  were  Elise  Brauchle 
and  G.  V.  Roder,  the  Court  Director  of  Music 
lu.  the  autumn  of  1837  he  was  engaged  by 
Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiffer  as  harp-player  at  the 
Zarich  theatre.  He  stayed  there  until  September 
1839,  when,  after  a  concert  tour  through  Switzer- 
land, he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Wiesbaden. 
In  1842  he  went  to  Mannheim,  where  he 
remained  until  1844.  A  difference  with  Y. 
Lachner,  and  the  representations  of  English 
friends  then  living  at  Mannheim,  induced 
Oberthiir  in  October  1844  to  come  to  England, 
where  he  found  a  firm  protector  in  Moscheles, 
and  where  he  took  up  his  residence.  He  first 
obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
bat  soon  gave  &is  up,  and  devoted  himself  to 
private  teaching  and  composition,  with  occasional 
appearances  as  a  soloist  at  the  principal  concerts 
in  England  and  abroad.  The  list  of  Herr 
Oberthiir's  compositions  (more  than  200  in 
namber)  includes  two  operas '  Floris  von  Namur, ' 
and  'Der  Berggeist  des  Harzes,'  successfully 
performed  at  Wiesbaden  ;  a  grand  Mass,  *  St. 
Philip  deNeri' ;  cantatas,  *  The  Pilgrim  Queen,' 
'The  Red  Cross  Knight,'  and  'Lady  Jane  Grey ' ; 
Overtures  ('Macbeth  '  and  '  Riibezahl ') ;  Trios 
for  harp,  violin,  and  violoncello  ;  a  Concertino 
for  harp  and  orchestra  ;  'Loreley' — a  legend 
for  harp  and  orchestra;  a  Quartet  for  four 
harps,  eta  Oberthiir  died  in  London,  Nov. 
8,1895.  W.B.R. 

OBLIQUE  PIANO.  A  cottage  pianoforte 
the  strings  of  which  are  disposed  diagonally,  in- 
stead of  vertically  as  is  usual  in  upright  instru- 
menti^  The  greatest  angle,  however,  is  at  the 
longest  and  lowest  string  ;  the  bias  gradually 
diminishing  until  the  shortest  and  highest  string 
IB  vertical  or  nearly  so.  The  object  is  to  get 
greater  length  in  the  bass  strings.     Thd  inven- 
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tion  of  the  Oblique  Piano  is  due  to  Robert 
Womum,  of  London,  who,  in  1811,  took  out  a 
patent  for  ail  upright  piano  with  the  strings 
set  diagonally,  and  the  heads  of  the  hammers 
in  the  same  rake  as  the  strings.  The  Oblique 
Piano  was  comparatively  early  adopted  in 
France,  especially  by  Messrs.  Roller  k  Blan- 
chet,  who  made  very  distinguiBhed  small  in- 
struments in  this  manner.  The  principle  has 
since  been  generally  adopted  by  the  best 
French  and  English  makers,  and  more  recently 
by  the  Germans  and  Americans.  [See  Piano- 
forte.] A.  J.  H. 

OBOE  (Fr.  HauOxns ;  Ger.  Hohoe,  Hockholz), 
[A  wooden  instrument  of  conical  bore,  played 
with  a  double  reed,  and  of  treble  pitch,  except 
in  certain  varieties  in  which  the  name  is  quali- 
fied by  some  addition. 

The  development  of  the  modem  oboe,  and  its 
relationship  to  other  double  reed  instruments 
can  be  best  traced  by  reference  to  some  primitive 
types.  The  double  reed  is  certainly  prehistoric, 
and  the  oboe  in  its  rudest  form  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  has  been  used  in  all  paiis  of  the 
globe.]  It  can  be  traced  in  the  sculptures  and 
paintings  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece  ;  indeed, 
specimens  are  preserved  in  the  British  and 
Leyden  Museums,  which  were  found  with  straws 
beside  them,  probably  to  be  used  in  making 
the  reed.  Instruments  from  Arabia,  ancient 
America,  China,  Hindustan,  Italy,  and  Wal- 
lachia  are  deposited  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

[Although  some  of  these  ancient  instruments 
were  undoubtedly  rude,  yet  others,  both  in  design 
and  workmanship,  were  of  high  class,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  speak  of  the  modem 
oboe  as  an  invention  of  any  particular  date.  It 
should  rather  be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  a 
gradual  differentiation  of  type,  accentuated  by 
the  refinement  of  a  particular  member  of  a 
family.  By  the  1 6th  century,  two  chief  families 
of  double  reed  instraments  were  well  established, 
and  are  described  by  Sebastian  Virdung  (1511) 
and  by  Michael  Praetorius  (1618).  One  of  these 
families,  in  which  the  double  reed  is  associated 
with  a  cylindrical  tube  is  represented  by  the 
Kmmmhoms  (g.v.),  and  lies  outside  the  scope 
of  this  article.  In  the  other  chief  family,  the 
double  reed  is  fitted  to  a  conical  tube,  and 
the  oboe  is  the  aristocratic  descendant  of  one 
branch  of  this  family.  The  whole  group  com- 
prised schalmeys  or  shawns,  and  pommers, 
known  also  as  bombards,  from  the  humming  or 
buzzing  tone  of  the  lower-pitched  members  of 
the  group.  The  little  schalmey  with  lowest 
note  a'  was,  according  to  Praetorius,  not  much 
used  ;  the  discant  schalmey  with  lowest  note  cF 
has  been  developed  into  the  modem  oboe.  These 
two  schalmeys  were  the  treble  members  of  the 
family,  the  set  or  choir  of  six  being  completed 
by  the  alto,  tenor,  and  bass  pommers,  with  the 
great  double-quint  pommer  descending  to  the 
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oontra  F  (FF).  The  typical  inBtnunent  had  six 
finger-holes,  and  in  the  tenor,  bass,  and  doable- 
quint  instruments  these  were  supplemented  by 
extra  holes  closed  by  keys,  to  extend  the 
compass  downwards.  The  diiferentiation  of  this 
primitive  type  above  referred  to  has  resulted  in 
the  oboes  and  bassoons  as  we  now  know  them, 
for  the  distinction  between  these  is  not  mainly 
that  of  pitch  as  between  treble  and  bass,  but 
one  of  quality,  instruments  of  the  oboe  group 
having  a  lighter  and  more  delicate  quality  than 
bassoons,  irrespective  of  pitch.  In  the  17th 
oentury  the  little  and  discant  schalmeys,  with 
the  alto  and  tenor  pommers,  were  grouped  to- 
gether and  called  'haulx-bois'  or  'haultbois,' 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  two  larger  pommers 
called  <gros-bois.'  We  thus  obtain  the  modem 
French  and  English  names  Hautbois  and  Oboe, 
and  it  was  early  in  the  I7th  century  that  the 
discant  schalmey  assumed  the  form  of  the  oboe, 
the  addition  of  key- work  since  that  date  being 
a  gradual  development,  and  not  the  introduction 
of  any  distinctively  new  principle. 

The  orchestral  oboe  as  now  made  sounds  <f 
when  thesix  finger-holes  are  closed,  and  by  raising 
the  fingers  in  succession  the  scale  of  D  major  is 
obtained  as  on  the  flute.  Strictly  speaking  the 
instrument  is  therefore  in  D,  but  as  the  notes 
sound  as  written,  it  is  customarily  spoken  of  as 
being  in  C.  Its  tube  is  conical,  enlarging  from 
the  reed  to  the  bell,  and  it  therefore  overblows 
to  the  octave,  and  is  usually  built  up  of  three 
portions,  the  *top  joint,*  'lower  joint,'  and 
*bell.'  In  addition  to  these  there  is  the  small 
metal  tube,  or  *  staple'  to  which  the  blades 
of  cane  forming  the  double  reed  are  secured. 
To  facilitate  the  fingering  of  semitones,  the 
third  and  fourth  finger-holes  were  formerly  made 
double,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  a  full-sized 
hole,  two  small  ones  placed  side  by  side  were 
used  in  each  case,  one  or  both  of  which  could 
be  covered  by  the  finger,  but  although  this 
arrangement  was  long  maintained,  the  necessity 
for  it  has  passed  away  with  the  modem  free  use 
of  key-work.  By  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
two  keys  giving  d  and  ^^  were  introduced  ;  in 
1727  Gerard  Hofmann  of  Bastenburg  added 
two  keys  for  (/S,  a'f,  and  in  the  19  th  century  the 
instrument  gradually  attained  its  present  deli- 
cacy and  excellence.  The  Method,  by  Sellner, 
published  in  1825  at  Vienna  describes  keys 
producing  </,  c'«,  rf'«,/,  /»,  ^t,  a' J,  tf",  and  also 
an  octave  key.  The  present  compass  of  the 
instroment  extends  downwards  to  6t],  and  some- 
times to  frbi  and  the  fingering  of  the  less  compli- 
cated models  is  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
flute  and  the  bassoon. 

From  the  lowest  note,  whether  &b  or  5t;  (1), 
to  the  h\  next  above  (2),  thirteen  or  twelve 
consecutive  semitones  are  successively  obtained 
by  lifting  fingers  or  depressing  keys.  For  c"  (8) 
the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  kept  down 
and  the  forefinger  lifted,  as  on  the  flute ;  the 


note  being  improved  by  covering  the  right- 
hand  finger-holes.  For  d't  all  fii^er-holes  are 
open,  or  as  an  alternative  the  fingering  of  its 
lower  octave  fi%  can  be  used,  the  emission  of 
the  note  being  aided  by  a  slight  opening  of  the 
<!%  hole,  which  in  this  way  serves  as  a  vent  or 
speaker.  Continuing  to  repeat  the  fingering  of 
the  lower  octave,  d!  and  d!t  are  obtained  by  a 
similar  use  of  the  c"j  hole.  From  /'  (4)  to 
ai'  (5)  the  first  octave  or  speaker-key  whidi  is 
worked  by  the  thumb  is  used,  and  in  all  modem 
instruments  there  is  a  second  octave  key  worked 
by  the  knuckle  of  the  left  forefinger,  by  means 
of  which  the  scale  can  be  extended  from  a"  to 
a!"  (6)  though 


C6)       C«) 

the  f"  below  tlus  may  be  considered  as  the 
practical  limit  of  the  oboe's  compass.  In  the 
most  recent  instruments  of  all,  these  two  '  vent- 
holes,'  or  harmonic  keys,  which  serve  only  to 
determine  a  node  in  the  tube,  and  which,  un- 
like the  correspondingmechanism  of  the  clarinet, 
do  not  furnish  an  independent  note  of  thw 
own,  are  made  automatic,  and  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  player's  wiU.  For  most  of  the 
higher  notes  above  q!\  the  bottom  dt  key 
requires  to  be  raised  by  the  right  Uttle  finger, 
just  as  occurs  in  the  flute. 

The  above  scale,  from  its  close  similarity  to 
those  of  the  flute  and  bassoon,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  traditional  and  fimdamentaL  But 
hardly  any  wind-instrament,  except  the  flute, 
has  been  so  altered  and  modified  of  late  yean 
in  its  mechanism  as  the  oboe.  The  so-callod 
Boehm  fingering  has  been  applied  to  it  with 
considerable  success,  though  the  system  has  not 
been  largely  adopted  by  musicians.  The  form 
most  in  use  at  the  present  day  is  a  modification 
of  the  older  model  described  above,  but  with 
many  devices  borrowed  from  the  Boehm  system. 
It  has  thus  become  by  far  the  most  elaborate 
and  complicated  of  reed  instruments,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  a  return  to  an  older  and 
simpler  pattern,  by  lessening  the  weight  of  the 
machine,  and  the  number  of  holes  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  bore,  and  by  increasing 
the  vibratory  powers  of  the  wooden  tube, 
would  not  conduce  to  an  improved  quality  of 
tone. 

The  bulk  of  these  additions  is  due  to  the  late 
M.  Barret,  at  once  a  diBtinguished  artist  and 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  who  devoted  a  long  and 
laborious  professional  life  solely  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  his  favourite  instrament  In  this  task 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  French  instru- 
ment maker,  Triebert,  with  whom  he  was  in 
constant  correspondence,  and  whose  instru- 
ments have,  until  of  late,  almost  monopolised 
the  trade. 

Barret's  chief  modifications  may  be  briefly 
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Dtmed  as  (1)  the  introditction  of  a  plate  for  the 
left-hand  thumb,  somewhat  similar  to  that  on 
Bodern  flutes,  by  which  this  member,  formerly 
idle,  is  called  into  action  ;  (2)  the  double 
ratomatio  octave  keys  named  above ;  (8)  a 
Tast  number  of  double,  triple,  and  even  quad- 
niple  alternative  fingerings  for  particular  notes, 
which  materially  reduce  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culty of  inconvenient  passages.  On  these 
and  other  points,  the  writer  has  to  thank  ^Ir. 
Hitcalfe,  of  Lowestoft,  for  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  mechanism  only 
that  the  oboe  of  to-day  is 
entirely  different  fi-om  that 
QMd  in  the  early  part  of 
the  19th  century,  but  also 
in  the  sound  -  producer  or 
reed.  The  writer  is  happy 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
ilhutFate  this  fact  by  paral- 
lel photographs,  reduced  in 
the  woodcut  to  half  dimen- 
sions, of  two  oboe  reeds, 
which  stand  to  each  other 
in  about  the  chi-onological 
relation  named  above.  The  right-hand  cut  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  modern  reed  as  made  in 
France  by  Triebert.  That  on  the  left  hand 
is  one  of  several  given  to  the  writer  by  the 
late  Mr.  Waddell,  formerly  bandmaster  of  the 
Fint  Life  Guards,  and  belonged  to  the  oboist 
who  acoonipanied  Rossini  on  his  first  visit  to 
this  country,  in  1823,  the  great  melodist  being 
luwilling  to  entrust  his  elaborate  oboe  parts 
to  any  English  pretender.  It  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Pifieraro 
reed,  approximating  more  to  that  of  the  bassoon 
and  oboe  di  caocia,  than  to  that  of  the  modem 
oboe.  A  very  similar  reed  was  used  even  by  so 
recent  a  player  as  Grattan  Cooke.  The  effect 
of  twenty -six  such,  as  in  the  first  Handel 
celebration,  against  about  forty  violins,  is  diffi- 
cult to  realise. 

The  oboe  has  from  ancient  times  held  the 
preecriptlTe  right  to  give  the  tuning  A  to  the 
oreheetra.  This  doubtful  privilege  obviously 
dates  from  the  period  before  Handel,  when  it 
was  the  only  wind  instrument  present.  The 
writer  has  elsewhere  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
for  acoustical  reasons,  the  function  should  rather 
devolve  on  the  far  more  refractory  and  untune- 
ahle  clarinet,  than  on  any  member  of  the  double- 
reed  family.  For  the  Imss  section  of  the  band, 
however,  tiie  low  D  of  the  bassoon,  reproducing 
the  open  note  of  the  middle  string  of  the  double 
bass,  has  many  advantages. 

[The  oboe  as  above  described  is  the  instrument 
practically  in  general  use  both  in  orchestras  and 
military  bands.  For  the  latter,  however,  the  oboe 
is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  made  in  B^  instead 
of  in  G,  and  a  smaller  instrument  in  Eb,  or 
wprano  oboe,  is  also  occasionally  used ;  the  two 


instruments  thus  pitched  are  in  correspondence 
with  the  Bb  and  Eb  clarinets  respectively,  and 
therefore  require  the  same  trans- 
positions of  the  written  parts. 
The  illustration  shows  a  modern 
oboe  descending  to  &b. 

The  other  members  of  the 
family  are  the  Oboe  d'Amore 
(q.v.),  the  Cor  Anglais  (q.v.),  and 
the  Baritone  Oboe  which  stands 
one  octave  in  pitch  lower  than 
the  oboe  proper,  and  one -fifth 
higher  than  the  bassoon.  This 
instrument,  although  but  little 
known,  has  not  fallen  altogether 
out  of  use,  for  it  is  introduced 
by  Richard  Strauss  in  his  latest 
opera  *Salomd,*  produced  at 
Dresden  in  December  1905.  We 
thus  have  at  the  present  day  a 
quartet  in  the  oboe  family  ;  the 
oboe  in  c',  the  oboe  d'amore  in  a, 
the  cor  anglais  in  /,  and  the 
baritone  oboe  in  e. 

The  oboe  as  it  now  exists  is 
the  result  of  gradual  development 
from  a  primitive  type,  and  in  this 
particular  differs  from  the  clari- 
net, in  which  the  improvement 
upon  the  typical  single  reed  in- 
strument was  so  rapid  and  dis- 
tinctive as  almost  to  amount  to 
an  invention.  Therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  oboe  with 
its  congeners  was  formerly  used 
for  town  bands  and  military 
purposes  to  an  extent  not  now 
seen,  as  it  has  been  largely  dis- 
placed by  the  clarinet.  It  had 
been  so  employed  long  before  it 
was  introduced  into  church  and  artistic  secular 
music,  indeed,  military  bands  were  in  Germany 
termed  '  Hautboisten,'  and  a  well-known  copper- 
plate engraving  of  the  18th  century  shows  the 
band  of  the  English  Guards  passing  to  St. 
James's  Palace,  consisting  principally  of  oboes  of 
difierent  sizes,  with  bassoons  of  primitive  shape, 
drums,  and  cymbals.  The  oboe  as  such  was 
first  employed  in  Paris  in  the  opera  *  Pomone ' 
by  Cambert  in  1671. 

The  tone  of  the  oboe  is  peculiarly  distinc- 
tive, and  without  being  powerful  or  obtrusive 
it  is  very  penetrating.  A  character  of  spor- 
tiveness  and  light -heartedness  seems  proper 
to  it  in  quick  movements,  and  yet  in  slow 
passages  there  is  perhaps  no  instrument  which 
can  better  give  tiie  effect  of  a  'pleading'  or 
'beseeching'  as  distinguished  from  a  'plain- 
tive' voice.] 

It  is  impossible  within  brief  limits  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  use  made  by  great 
composers  of  an  instrument  which  is  at  once 
historically  the  oldest  and  musically  the  most 
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important  of  the  reed  band.  It  may,  liowever, 
be  noted  that  it  possesses  singularly  little  solo 
or  concerted  music.  Handel  composed  six 
concertos  for  it  in  1703,  which  are  still  occasion- 
ally performed.  Mozart  also  wrote  one  for 
G.  Ferlandi,  of  the  Salzburg  band,  which  was  on 
several  occasions  played  by  Bamm  ;  the  com- 
poser himself  in  a  letter  noting  its  performance 
for  the  fifth  time  in  1778,  and  playfully  terming 
it  '  Kamm's  cheval  de  bataille.'  The  score  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Andre,  but  appeal's 
to  have  been  lost  or  mislaid,  as  no  trace  of  it 
can  now  be  found.  Kalliwoda  wrote  for  his 
friend  Reuther  a  concertino  (op.  110)  of  con- 
siderable length  and  difficulty.  Schumann  con- 
tributes three  romances  for  *  Hoboe,  ad  libitum 
Yioliue  oder  Clarinet,'  which  seem  better  known 
in  the  version  for  the  latter  instruments. 
Beethoven  has  (op.  87)  a  trio  for  the  singular 
combination  of  two  oboes  and  English  Horn,  an 
early  composition  in  symphonic  form  with  four 
complete  movements. 

A,  concerto  of  Sebastian  Bach  for  trumpet, 
flute,  oboe,  and  violin  with  string  accompani- 
ment, is  in  the  B.-6.  edition,  vol.  xiz.  p.  88. 
Two  oboes,  with  a  like  number  of  clarinets, 
horns,  and  bassoons,  take  part  in  several  octets 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  They  have 
been  already  referred  to  under  Clarinet. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  great  symphonies,  ora- 
torios, and  masses  that  its  full  value  must  be 
appreciated.  Bach  indeed  uses  chiefly  the  more 
ancient  form  of  the  oboe  d'amore.  [See  Obob 
d'  AMD  re.]  But  the  scores  of  Handel  abound 
with  fine  passages  for  it.  Indeed,  it  seems  at 
his  period  to  have  been  almost  convertible  with 
the  violins  as  the  leading  instrument.  This  fact 
probably  accounts  for  the  large  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strings  which,  as  named  above, 
were  present  at  once  in  the  orchestra.  The  oboe 
is  distinctly  anterior  in  use  to  its  bass  relative 
the  bassoon,  although  this  also  often  figures  as 
reinforcing  the  violoncellos  and  basses  in  a 
similar  manner.  Haydn's  works  are  equally 
liberal  in  its  use.  With  him  it  appears  as  a 
solo  instrument,  usually  in  melodies  of  a  light 
and  sportive  character.  It  may  be  noted  that 
in  a  large  number  of  his  symphonies  the  minuet 
and  trio  are  assigned  to  this  instrament,  often 
answered  by  the  bassoon.  Probably  its  pastoral 
tone  and  history  pointed  it  out  for  use  in  a 
dance  movement.  There  is,  however,  a  fine 
adagio  for  it  in  the  oratorio  of  'The  Seasons,' 
as  well  as  a  long  and  difficult  solo  passage  (No. 
11 ),  in  which  the  crowing  of  the  cock  is  imitated, 
A 


and  which  is  a  perfect  study  of  minute  realiim 
in  notes. 

Berlioz  quotes  several  instances  of  the  use  of 
the  oboe  by  Oluck.  It  is,  moreover,  probable 
that  the  '  chalumeau '  which  occurs  in  his  scores 
was  some  form  of  this  instrument. 

No  writer  has  made  more  frequent  and  varied 
use  of  the  oboe  than  Beethoven.  It  takes  a 
prominent  part  in  many  of  his  symphonies,  in 
the  opera  of  '  Fidelio,'  and  in  his  church  music. 
In  the  two  last,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  name 
the  air  of  *  Florestan,'  and  passages  in  the  Mshms 
in  C  and  in  D.  In  the  Symphonies  it  leads 
the  wind  band  in  the  funeral  march  of  the 
Eroica,  has  a  singular  little  cadenza  of  six  notes 
and  a  turn  in  the  first  movement  of  the  C  minor, 
and  the  reprise  of  the  Trio  in  the  Finale;  a 
long  rustic  melody  preceding  the  storm  in  the 
Pastoral,  several  effective  passages  in  the  7th, 
and  the  scherzo  in  the  Choral  Symphony. 

Mozart  is  in  no  wise  behind  Beethoven  in  the 
prominence  he  awards  to  the  oboe  ;  indeed,  the 
fact  that  many  of  his  greatest  works,  such  as 
the  Jupiter  Symphony,  several  of  his  masses, 
and  even  of  his  operas,  were  written  for  limited 
bands  in  which  all  the  wind  instruments  were 
not  represented  at  once,  gives  this,  which  except 
in  the  £b  Clarinet  Symphony  is  almost  always 
present,  a  still  more  marked  predominance. 

It  is  perhaps  from  the  increase  and  greater 
development  of  the  wind  band  that  later  writers, 
such  as  Weber  and  Mendelssohn,  appear  to  make 
less  use  of  the  oboe  than  their  forerunners.  The 
former  of  these  writers,  however,  evidently  had 
a  predilection  for  the  clarinet  and  horn,  as  ii 
shown  by  his  concerted  music ;  the  latter  has 
used  the  oboe  most  eflectively  in  'St  Paul,' 
'  Ely  ah,'  the  *  Hymn  of  Praise,'  and  elsewhere. 

Hummel,  in  his  fine  Mass  in  Eb,  assigns  it 
the  subject  of  the  *  £t  incamatus,'  and  has  also 
left  as  op.  102  a  series  of  variations  for  oboe 
with  orchestra. 

Solos,  etc,,  for  Oboe 

Handel. — Six  Concertos  for  Oboe. 

Mozart. — Grand  Quintet  in  A  for  Oboe,  two 
Violins,  Tenor  and  Violoncello,  op.  108. 

Beethoven. — Trio  for  two  Oboes  and  C<ff 
Anglais,  op.  87. 

Hummel. — Variations,  with  Orchestra,  op. 
102. 

Kalliwoda. — ^Oonoertino  in  F  with  Orches- 
tra, op.  110. 

Kreutzer.— Trio  for  Oboe,  Tenor,  and 
Bassoon. 

Schumann. — Drei  Bomanzen,  etc.,  op.  94. 

[The  three  pieces  for  oboe  and  piano,  by 
Mr.  D.  F.  Tovey,  deserve  mention.]  For  other 
concerted  music  see  Clarinet  and  Bassoon. 
[w.  H.  8. ;  with  additions  in  square  brackets  by 
D.  J.  B.] 

[During  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  18th 
century  the  oboe  was,  in  England,  in  esteem  at 
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»  80I0  instnunent.  This  was  due,  probably,  in 
the  first  instance  to  Giuseppe  San  Martini,  whom 
Hawkins  mentions  as  the  greatest  performer  on 
it  that  the  world  had  then  seen.  Before  his 
time  its  tone  was  rank,  harsh,  and  grating,  bat 
HartiDi  appears  to  have  had  a  secret  method  of 
manipnlating  the  reed  which  rendered  it  in  his 
hands  of  a  very  much  sweeter  character.  About 
1735  the  reward  of  ten  guineas  was  offered  for 
a  lost  oboe  reed  supposed  to  be  Martini's.  His 
pupil,  Thomas  Vincent,,  further  popularised  the 
ohoe,  and  Fischer  and  Parke  were,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  century,  the  greatest  masters  on  it. 
Fischer's  '  Rondeau '  performed  at  Vauxhall  was 
a  very  noted  piece  for  the  oboe  for  half  a  century. 
Bobert  Bums  in  a  letter  to  Thomson  (June  1 793) 
refers  with  great  admiration  to  the  playing 
of  Fraaer,  an  Edinburgh  oboist,  who  took  the 
'  Quaker's  wife '  (generally  considered  as  a  lively 
lilt)  as  a  slow  movement.  An  interesting  tutor 
for  the  instrument  was  issued  about  1775-80  by 
Ckhusac.  F.  K.] 

OBOE  D'  AMORE  (Fr.  ffatOhaU  cCamowr), 
An  instrument  of  exactly  the  same  compass  and 
ooDstruction  as  the  ordinary  oboe,  except  that 
it  stands  a  minor  third  lower  than  that,  being 
m  the  key  of  A.  It  has  also  a  hollow  globular 
bell  instead  of  a  conical  one,  which  renders  the 
tone  more  Teiled  and  pathetic  In  this  respect 
it  is  intermediate  between  the  first  and  the 
Como  Inglese.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  scores  of 
Bach  that  this  instrument  is  met  with,  most  of 
his  works  containing  important  parts  for  it.  As 
a  90od  instance  may  be  cited  the  air  No.  4  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio—'  Bereite 
dich  Zion.' 

It  has  been  common  of  late  to  replace  this  fine 
hot  almost  obsolete  instrument  by  the  ordinary 
oboe.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  No.  7  of 
the  work  above  named,  the  two  are  written  for 
together,  and  the  extreme  note  A  is  required, 
two  lines  below  the  treble  stave,  which  is  below 
tile  compass  of  the  ordinary  oboe. 

Theinstmment  was  not  long  ago  reconstructed 
by  Hons.  Mahillon,  of  Brussels,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Mons.  Gevaert,  the  learned  director  of 
the  Conservatoire  of  Music,  in  that  capital,  for 
the  special  purpose  of  playing  Bach's  scores  cor- 
rectly. It  was  thus  used  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  Jan.  15, 1880,  and  is  now  regularly  employed 
in  the  concerts  of  the  Bach  Choir,      w.  h.  s. 

OBOE  DI  CACCIA,  i.e.  hunting  oboe  {Fa- 
foUino;  Tenaroon).  An  old  name  for  an  instru- 
ment of  the  Oboe  or  Bassoon  family  standing  in 
the  F  or  £b  between  those  respectively  in  use. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  scores  of  Bach,  who 
■ssigns  prominent  solo  and  concerted  parts  to 
it  There  is  also  a  double  part  for  instruments 
of  this  nature  in  Purcell's  '  Dioclesian ' ;  and 
two  important  movements,  the  '  0  quam  tristis ' 
snd  the  '  Virgo  virginum  praeclara '  in  Haydn's 
8tabat  Mater  are  scored  for  two  oboi  di  oaccia 
obbligati.     As  specimens  of  Bach's  treatment 


of  the  instrument  may  be  named  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  and  other  movements  of  the  Christ- 
mas Oratorio,  scored  for  two,  and  a  beautiful 
Aria  in  the  St.  John  Passion  for  the  singular 
quartet  of  flute,  soprano,  oboe  di  caooia,  and 
basso  continue,  preceded  by  an  Arioso  for  tenor, 
with  two  flutes,  two  oboi  di  caccia,  and  quartet 
of  strings.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
magnificent  instniment  has  almost  entirely  gone 
out  of  use,  and  is  confounded  by  recent  writers 
with  the  very  diflerent  Como  Inglese.  For 
whereas  the  latter  is  essentially  an  oboe  lowered 
through  a  fifth,  the  real  oboe  di  caccia  is  a 
bassoon  raised  a  fourth.  It  therefore  carries 
upwards  the  bass  tone  of  the  latter,  rather  than 
depresses  the  essentially  treble  quality  of  the 
oboe.  It  is  obvious  from  Bach's  practice  that 
he  looks  on  it  as  a  tenor  and  not  as  an  alto 
voice.  In  his  older  scores  the  part  is  headed 
TaUle  de  Baason,  Taille  being  the  usual  name 
for  the  Tenor  Voice  or  Violin.  In  the  older 
scores  of  Haydn's  Stabat  the  parts  are  actually, 
and  as  a  modem  writer^  says  'curiously  enough,' 
marked  'Fagotti  in  £b,'  that  being  the  older 
name  by  which  it  was  designated.  Even  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Rossini  the  instrument  was  known, 
and  to  it  is  given  the  beautiful  Ranz  des  Vaches, 
imitating  very  exactly  the  Alpenhom,  in  the 
Overture  to  'Guillaume  Tell.'  This  is  scored 
in  the  F  or  bass  clef,  as  is  also  remarked  by  the 
writer  above  referred  to,'  who  singularly  con- 
cludes that  the  notation  is  '  an  octave  lower  than 
the  real  sounds  produced.'  The  fact  is  that 
when  the  opera  was  first  heard  in  this  country, 
the  passage  was  actually  played  as  wriUen  on 
the  oboe  di  caccia  by  a  player  named  Tamplini 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Beethoven's  Trio 
for  two  oboes  and  cor  anglais  (op.  87)  was  really 
intended  for  this  instrament,  since  it  takes  the 
fundamental  bass  part  throughout. 

In  constraction,  scale,  and  compass  the  oboi 
di  caccia  in  F  and  E[^  exactly  resemble  bassoons 
on  a  miniature  scale.  They  are  played  with  a 
small  bassoon  reed.  Tlie  writer  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  two  fine  specimens  in  F  by  the 
great  maker  Savary,  and  one  in  Eb  by  Marzoli 
The  former  he  twice  played  in  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  also  at  the 
Hereford  Festival  of  1879.  w.  h.  s. 

[As  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  proper 
use  of  the  term  oboe  di  caccia,  and  reasonable 
difference  of  opinion,  the  best  course  seems  to 
be  to  supplement  the  foregoing  article  by  a 
brief  statement  of  a  later  view. 

Under  Oboe  it  is  noticed  that  the  early  schal- 
meys  and  pommers  diflerentiated  into  the  oboe 
and  bassoon  families  as  we  now  have  them,  the 
characteristic  difference  beingtone-quality  rather 
than  pitch,  although  low-pitched  members  of  the 
oboe  family,  and  high-pitched  ones  of  the  bas- 
soon family  are  rarely  used.     The  alto  ponmier, 

1  Prof.  B.  Pnmt.  On  ihe  Qntwlh  ^  tk»  Modem  OrckMCra,  a  pftpar 
r«Ml  before  the  Mnsicsl  AaoeUtion.  Jut.  6. 1879. 
*  Imtrumeioation,  in  NoTeUo  *  Oo.'b  MoiIa  Prlaun. 
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subjected  to  refinement,  beo&me  the  oorno  inglese, 
or  cor  anglais,  but  in  a  leas  adyanocd  stage 
retained  its  broader  tone  character  as  the  oboe 
di  caccia  ;  many  specimens  of  such  instruments 
exist,  and  like  the  cor  anglais,  are  usually  in 
¥  or  £b,  a  fifth  lower  than  the  oboe.  As  thus 
described  we  have  the  bassoon  quality  carried 
upwards  from  the  bass,  rather  than  the  oboe 
quality  brought  downwards  from  the  treble. 
The  question  of  pitch  remains.  The  lowest 
note  for  the  instrument  in  the  *  Guillaume  Tell ' 
overture  as  written  is  B,  and  if  this  is  an 
octave  lower  than  the  real  sound  produced 
(according  to  Prof.  Prout's  view)  it  lies  easily 
within  the  compass  of  either  the  oboe  dl  caccia 
or  the  cor  anglais.  If,  however,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Stone,  it  was  played  by  Tamplini  as  written, 
it  must  necessarily  have  been  on  an  instrument 
differing  from  the  oboe  di  caccia  as  commonly 
recognised,  and  as  described  above. 

In  the  case  of  Haydn's  Stabat  Mater,^0  qoam 

tristis,'  the  lowest  note  is  written 


for  fiigotti  in  Eb  ;  this  would  sound  @— bg» 

and  is  again  below  the  compass  of  the  cor 
anglais  as  usually  made.  Such  instruments, 
however,  have  been  made  to  give  the  low  Bb 
equivalent  to  the  Db  written.  On  the  bassoon 
in  £b,  however,  which  is  the  instrument  actually 
named,  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  Such 
bassoons  in  F  or  Eb,  t.«.  a  fourth  or  a  minor  third 
above  the  usual  key  of  the  instrument,  are 
generally  known  as  tenor  bassoons  or  tenoroons, 
and  it  ia  manifest  that  these  are  the  instruments 
that  were  regarded  by  Dr.  Stone  as  oboi  di 
caccia,  but  whether  they  were  so  regarded  by 
the  composers  named  is  another  and  more  diffi- 
cult questionj  D.  J.  B. 

OBREGHT,  Jacob,  sometimes  given  Ho- 
BRECHT,  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  15th 
century,  bom  probably  at  Utrecht  about  1430. 
In  early  life  he  was  chapel-master  at  Utrecht, 
and  Erasmus^  learnt  music  from  him,  as  a 
choir-boy  in  the  cathedral,  about  the  year  1474. 
[Traces  of  a  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  entered  the 
services  of  Duke  Ercole  of  Ferrara,  in  1474,  have 
been  found  by  van  der  Straeten.  (See  his 
Musique  au  Pays-Bos,)  In  1488-85  he  was 
director  of  the  school  of  singing  at  Gambray, 
and  in  1489-1500  held  the  office  of  teacher  at 
St.  Donatien  at  Bruges.]  He  was  also  living 
some  time  in  Florence,  where  Aaron  met  him 
in  company  with  Josquin,  Isaac,  and  Agricola, 
at  the  court  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifico. 

In  1491  Obrecht  was  elected  chapel-master 
in  Antwerp  Cathedral,  already  a  great  musical 
centre,  with  a  fine  choir  of  nearly  seventy  voices, 
exclusive  of  boys.  Of  the  higher  honours  and 
emoluments  he  received  there,  of  the  visits  paid 
him  by  foreign  musicians,  of  his  work  in  the 
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revision  of  the  cathedral  music -books,  and 
lastly  of  his  poor  health,  M.  L^n  de  Burbure 
has  found  ample  evidence  in  the  reoords  of 
that  church.* 

Many  of  his  works  are  preserved,  and  eight 
masses  were  printed,  the  merits  of  which  are 
fiiUy  discussed  by  Ambros.'  The  finest  of 
these,  *  Fortuna  desperata,'  has  been  published 
in  modem  notation  (Amsterdam,  1870)  and  re- 
printed as  No.  IX.  of  the  publications  of  the 
Maatschappg  tot  Bevocdering  der  Toonkonsti 
(1880).  The  first  volume  of  printed  music  in 
1501  contained  two  secular  pieces,  and  Petmod 
included  many  more  in  his  collection  of  the 
next  few  years.  Eitner  gives  titles  of  about 
thirty  printed  chansons  and  motets  still  exist- 
ing. Dr.  Bumey  has  scored  some  movementB 
from  the  mass  *Si  dedero,'  in  his  notebooks, 
and  Forkel  has  given  two  examples  in  his 
history.     [See  the  QtbeUeri'Lexikon.'l 

Baini  speaks  of  MS.  works  in  the  Papal 
Chapel,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  among 
them  is  the  mass  written  for  the  Brages  choir. 
This  mass  was  so  appreciated  that  the  singen 
came  to  Antwerp  in  a  body  to  thank  the  great 
master.  Surely,  to  provoke  such  enthusiasm, 
there  must  be  some  power  which  we  can  hardly 
appreciate,  hidden  behind  that '  clean  and  clear 
counterpoint'  which  Dr.  Bumey  so  coldly 
admires.  To  the  mind  of  Elrasmus,  Obrecht 
ever  remained  *  null!  secundus. '  He  was  greatly 
strack,  as  amateurs  are  to  this  day,  by  the 
wonderful  rapidity  with  which  a  great  mnsidan 
could  throw  ofi*  his  work.  A  certain  mass  of 
Obrecht's  astonished  the  old  music  world,  as 
the  *  Don  Juan '  overture  has  done  the  new,  in 
being  the  superhuman  product  of  a  single 
night's  tolL  j.  r.  8.-B. 

OCA  DEL  CAIRO,  L*.  Opera  bu&  in  two 
acts ;  libretto  by  Yaresco,  music  by  Mozart, 
1788. 

Mozart  left  it  unfinished,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  text.  It  was  completed  by  Andre 
with  pieces  from  other  operas  of  Mozart's,  was 
adapted  to  new  French  words  by  Victor  Wilder, 
and  performed  at  the  Theatre  des  Fantaiaies 
Parisiennes,  June  6, 1867  ;  at  Vienna,  1868 ;  at 
Dmry  Lane,  in  Italian,  May  12,  1870.  o. 

OCARINA.  A  family  of  small  terra-ootta 
instraments,  in  character  somewhat  resembling 
flageolets,  made  of  various  sizes,  and  introduced 
into  this  country  some  years  ago  by  a  travel- 
ling troupe  of  German  or  lyrolese  musicians. 
The  fingering  is  something  intermediate  between 
the  instrament  named  above  and  that  of  the 
*picco'  pipe.  The  only  point  of  aooustieal 
importance  they  illustrate  is  due  to  their  large 
internal  cavity,  and  the  absence  of  any  bell. 
They  have  in  consequence  a  hollow,  rather 
sweet  tone,  similar  to  that  of  a  stopped  organ 
pipe.      They  are  of  no  musical  significance 
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whateyer.     See  also  article  Acoustics,  toL  l 
p.  32a.  w.  H.  s. 

O'CAKOLAN,  or  CAROLAN,  Turlooh,  one 
of  the  last  and  certainly  the  most  famous  of  the 
bards  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  the  year  1670,  at 
a  place  called  Newtown,  near  Nobber,  in  the 
county  of  Meath.  He  lost  his  sight  in  his  22nd 
year  from  small-poz,  and,  in  allusion  to  this 
used  to  say,  '  my  eyes  are  transplanted  into  my 
ears.'  He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family  in  Meath,  where  a  district 
was  known  as  Carolanstown  (now  Carlanstown). 
Turlogh  began  to  learn  the  harp  at  twelve  years 
of  age,  bat  owed  nearly  all  his  education  to 
Madam  Maodermot  Roe  of  Alderford,  a  fine 
dame  of  the  old  school,  who  lived  to  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  survived  her  prot4g4.  She  it 
was  who,  when  O'Carolan's  father  settled  at 
Garrick-on-Shannon,  perceived  the  talent  of  the 
boy,  had  him  taught  the  Irish  language  and 
musio,  and  provided  him  with  a  horse  and  an 
attendant,  when,  at  twenty-two,  he  became  an 
itinerant  minstrel.  He  was  susceptible  towards 
the  gentler  sex  ;  his  first  love  was  one  Bridget 
Cruise,  and  he  must  have  preserved  a  tender 
remembrance  of  her,  since  long  after  they 
parted  he  recognised  her  fingers,  as  his  hand 
touched  them  accidentally  in  a  boat  at  Lough 
Dearg.  He  solaced  himself  for  her  loss  by  fall- 
ing in  love  with  Mary  Maguire,  a  young  lady 
from  Tempo,  Fermanagh.  She  became  his 
wife,  and  ihey  lived  happily  together.  He 
now  took  a  farm  in  Leitrim,  but  improdent 
hospitality  soon  dissipated  his  means.  He 
then  (1692)  adopted  the  life  of  a  travelling 
minstrel.  Wherever  he  went,  the  doors  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  were  thrown  open,  and  he 
was  ever  ready  to  compose  both  words  and 
music  in  praise  of  those  who  welcomed  him. 
Later  in  life  O'Garolan  was  somewhat  addicted 
to  intemperance ;  he  required  to  be  supplied 
with  stimulants  before  composing,  but  after 
drinking,  his  muse  rarely  failed  him.  One 
mstanoe,  however,  is  recoided  in  which  his  in- 
vention was  utterly  at  fault.  It  related  to  a 
Miss  Brett.  In  onler  to  celebrate  her  charms, 
O'Carolan  tried  and  tried  in  vain,  till  throwing 
aside  the  harp  in  a  fit  of  vexation  he  declared 
to  the  young  lady's  mother  that  after  frequent 
attempts  to  compose  for  her,  there  was  not  a 
string  in  his  harp  that  did  not  vibrate  with  a 
melancholy  sound;  'I  fear,'  said  he,  'she  is 
not  long  for  this  world  :  nay,'  he  added,  with 
emphasis,  'she  will  not  survive  twelve  months ! ' 
The  event  proved  the  bard  a  true  prophet,  for 
Kin  Brett  died  within  that  time.  With  a  view 
to  wean  him  from  his  inordinate  fondness  for 
drink,  O'Carolan's  friends  made  him  promise  to 
shun  all  places  where  liquor  could  be  purchased, 
and  he  for  a  while  abstained ;  but  at  last,  visit- 
ing the  town  of  Boyle,  and  chancing  to  pass  a 
spirit-shop,  he  prevailed  on  the  shopman  to 
pour  out  a  glass  of  the  spirit,  intending  to 


smell  but  not  to  taste.  His  resolution,  however, 
failed  him,  and  he  not  only  swallowed  the  one 
draught,  but  many  others,  until  his  mind  had 
fully  recovered  its  tone,  and  in  this  state  of  ex- 
hilaration he  produced  his  famous  tune  'The 
Receipt  for  drinking  whiskey. '  It  was  said  that 
Geminiani  and  other  foreign  artists  entertained 
a  very  high  opinion  of  his  musical  talents,  but 
though  some  stories  are  told  of  his  immediately 
executing  from  memory  long  and  difficult  pieces 
which  the  Italian  musicians  had  just  played, 
these  tales  are  musically  improbable,  and  are 
inconsistent  with  the  generally  received  accounts 
of  his  moderate  skill  on  the  harp.  It  is  enough 
to  allow  him  the  decided  talent  for  improvising 
music  and  words,  to  which  his  claim  has  been 
undisputed.  [As  early  as  1727  several  of 
O'Carolan's  airs  were  printed  in  Daniel  Wright's 
'  Aria  di  Camera. '  His  '  Bumpers  Squire  Jones, ' 
'One  bottle  more,'  'Down  beside  me,'  'Grace 
Nugent,'  and  'O'Rourke's  noble  feast,'  were 
enormously  popular,  whilst  his  'Princess  Royal' 
was  adapted  by  Shield  as  '  The  Arethusa,'  on 
which  account  many  have  considered  the  melody 
as  of  English  origin.  Lampe  introduced  two 
of  O'Carolan's  airs  into  a  Dublin -printed 
Wesleyan  Hynm-Book  (1749).  Tom  Moore 
adapted  six  of  his  tunes,  namely,  'Fly  not  yet,' 
'The  Young  May  Moon,'  'Oh  1  banquet  not/ 
'  Oh  I  blame  not  the  bard,'  '  Oh,  the  sight  en- 
trancing,' and  '  The  Wandering  Bard.'  Of  his 
200  songs  all  are  in  Irish,  save  one,  '  O'Caro- 
lan's Devotion,'  set  to  English  words.  His 
harp  is  now  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon. 
O'Conor  Don,  P.C,  Clonalis,  who  also  possesses 
the  best-known  portrait  of  the  great  minstrel. 
Four  editions  of  his  airs  were  printed  between 
the  years  1780  and  1800;  and,  in  1804, 
Broderip  k  Wilkinson  published  an  edition, 
suppressing  the  names  of  the  tunes.  O'Carolan's 
skull  was  presented  by  George  Kugent  Reynolds 
to  Sir  John  Caldwell,  for  his  museum,  in  1796. 
An  edition  of  his  best  airs,  words  and  music, 
with  historical  annotations,  is  being  prepared 
by  the  present  writer.] 

In  1738  his  wife  died.  She  had  borne  him 
six  daughters  and  also  one  son,  who  subsequently 
taught  the  Irish  harp  in  London,  and  before  he 
quitted  Ireland,  in  1747,  published  an  imperfect 
collection  of  his  father's  compositions.  Turlogh 
O'Carolan  died  Maroh  25,  1788,  at  Alderford 
House,  where  his  room  is  still  shown,  with  his 
high-backed  chair,  his  engraved  punch-ladle, 
and  a  press  in  the  wall  where  he  kept  his 
whisky.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  sixty 
clergymen  of  different  denominations;  by  a 
number  of  the  gentry  of  the  district,  and  by  a 
vast  crowd  of  the  humbler  dass  ;  and  his  vxike 
lasted  four  days,  during  which  the  harp  was 
never  silent,  and  the  bottle  never  ceased  to  flow. 
Of  late  years  the  grave  of  the  bard  (hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Macdermot 
Roe  family  amongst  whom  he  lies)  has  been 
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neatly  enclosed,  and  an  insoription  placed  over 
the  ai-ch  of  the  gateway,  by  Lady  Louisa  Tenison. 
O'Carolan's  fecundity  as  a  musician  was  un- 
doubted ;  one  of  the  ten  harpers  assembled  at 
Belfast  in  1792  had  acquired  more  than  100 
tunes,  composed  by  him,  and  asserted  that  this 
was  but  a  small  portion  of  them.  In  September 
1809,  a  sort  of  commemoration  of  him  was  held 
in  Dublin.  Lady  Morgan  bequeathed  £100  for 
a  fine  bas-relief  of  O'Carolan,  executed  by  a  son 
of  the  Irish  sculptor  Hogan.  It  was  placed  in 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  r.  p.  8. ;  with  additions 
and  corrections  by  w.  h.  o.  f. 

OCOASIONAL  ORATORIO,  THK  A  work 
of  Handel,  probably  intended  to  celebrate  the 
failure  of  the  Jacobite  rising  of  1745.  It  con- 
sists of  an  overture  and  three  parts,  among  which 
are  '  0  liberty,'  afterwards  transferred  to  '  Judas 
Maccabeus,'  some  of  the  chorases  from  '  Israel 
in  £gy pt, '  and  a  Coronation  Anthem,  introduced 
into  Part  III.  The  words  of  Part  I.  are  in  great 
part  taken  from  Milton's  Psalms,  and  many 
numbers  appear  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Morell. 
(See  pref.  to  the  work  in  the  Handelgesellschaft 
edition.)  It  was  performed  at  Co  vent  Garden 
on  Feb.  14, 19,  and  26,  1746.  (Rockstro's  Life 
o/BandeL)  M. 

OOHETTO  (Lat  Ocfietua ;  Fr.  Bbquet ;  Old 
Eng.  Hocket).  A  curious  device  in  mediaeval 
Disoant,  the  sole  merit  of  which  consisted  in 
interrupting  one  or  more  voice- parts — generally 
including  the  tenor — by  meaningless  rests,  so 
introduced  as  to  produce  an  effect  analogous  to 
that  of  the  hiccough— whence  the  origin  of  the 
word.  [See  Hooket.]  It  seems  to  have  made 
its  first  appearance  in  the  secular  music  of  the 
18th  century  ;  but  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Discant  sung  upon 
Ecclesiastical  Plain-song,  on  which  account  it 
was  severely  condemned  in  the  Decretal  issued 
by  Pope  John  XXII.  in  1322.  The  following 
specimen  is  from  a  secular  song  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, preserved  in  MS.  at  Cambray,  and  printed 
in  extenso  in  Coussemaker's  ffistoire  de  VHar- 
monie  au  Moyen  Age  (Paris,  1852)  : — 


In  the  latter  half  of  the  14  th  century  the 
popularity  of  the  Ochetus  began  rapidly  to 
wane  ;  and  in  the  15th  it  was  so  far  forgotten 
that  Joannes  Tinctoris  does  not  even  think  it 
necessary  to  mention  it  in  his  Terminomim 
Musicae  Diffinitorium. 


But  though  the  Ochetus  so  soon  fell  into  dis- 
repute as  a  contrapuntal  device,  its  value,  as  a 
means  of  dramatic  expression,  has  been  recognised, 
by  composers  of  all  ages,  with  the  happiest  pos- 
sible result.  An  early  instance  of  its  appearance, 
as  an  aid  to  expression,  will  be  found  in  Orazio 
Vecchi's  Motet,  *  Velocitur  exaudi  me  *  (Venice, 
1590),  where  it  is  employed,  with  touching 
pathos,  at  the  words  deficit  spirUus  mma. 
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As  instances  of  its  power  in  the  hands  of 
operatic  composers,  we  need  only  mention  the 
death -scenes  of  Handel's  'Acis,'the  Commen- 
datore  in  '  Don  Giovanni/  and  Caspar  in  '  Der 
FreiBchutz ' ;  a  conspicuous  instance  is  the 
representation  of  Gilda's  sobs  in  the  quartet 
in  ^Rigoletto.'  w.  s.  B. 

OCHSENKUHN,  Sebastian,  bem  Feb.  6, 
1521,  was  a  lute-player  in  the  service  of  the 
enlightened  patron  of  art  and  literature,  Otho 
Henry,  the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
(Otho  Henry  was  the  founder  of  the  &mon8 
Palatine  Library  at  Heidelberg,  and  the  builder 
of  the  best  part  of  the  Castle.)  Ochsenkahn 
seems  to  have  continued  in  the  service  of 
succeeding  Electors  till  his  death  at  Heidelbei^ 
August  20,  1574.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
German  Tabulatnre  Book  for  the  lute  (Heidel- 
berg, 1558),  containing  transcriptions  of  Motets 
and  French  and  German  secular  songs.  As 
his  book  also  contains  some  of  the  texts  to 
these  songs,  it  is  of  some  importance  in  the 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  original  form  of  the 
tunes,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  in  this  con- 
nection by  Eitner  in  his  various  publications 
on  the  German  song.  j.  r.  m. 

OCTAVE.  An  octave  is  the  interval  of  eight 
notes,  which  is  the  most  perfect  consonance  in 
music.  The  ratio  of  its  sounds  is  1  : 2  ;  that 
is,  every  note  has  twice  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  its  corresponding  note  an  octave  lower. 
The  sense  of  identity  which  appears  to  us 
between  notes  of  the  same  name  which  are  an 
octave  or  more  apart,  arises  chiefly  from  the 
upper  octaves  and  their  harmonics  correspond- 
ing with  the  most  prominent  harmonics  of  the 
lower  note.  Thus  Helmholtz  says,  *when  a 
higher  voice  executes  the  same  melody  an 
octave  higher,  we  hear  again  a  part  of  what  we 
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heard  before,  namely  the  even-partial  tones  of 
the  former  compound  tonee,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  hear  nothing  that  we  had  not  previously 
heard.  Hence  the  repetition  of  a  melody  in 
the  higher  octave  is  a  real  repetition  of  what 
has  been  previously  heard,  not  of  all  of  it,  but 
of  a  part.  If  we  allow  a  low  voice  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  higher  in  the  octave  above  it, 
the  only  part-music  which  the  Greeks  employed, 
we  add  nothing  new,  we  merely  reinforce  the 
even  partials.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  com- 
pound tones  of  an  octave  above  are  really 
repetitions  of  the  tones  of  the  lower  octaves, 
or  at  least  of  part  of  their  constituents.' 

Irregularly  consecutive  octaves  are  forbidden 
in  music  in  which  the  part-writing  is  clearly 
defined.  The  prohibition  is  commonly  explained 
on  the  ground  that  the  effect  of  number  in  the 
parts  variously  moving  is  pointlessly  and  in- 
adistically  reduced  ;  at  the  same  time  that  an 
equally  pointless  stress  is  laid  upon  the  pro- 
gression of  the  parts  which  are  thus  temporally 
united  either  in  octaves  or  unison.  Where, 
however,  there  is  an  appreciable  object  to  be 
gained  by  uniting  the  parts,  for  this  very 
purpose  of  throwing  a  melodic  phrase  or  figure 
into  prominence,  such  octaves  are  not  forbidden, 
and  small  groups  or  whole  masses  of  voices,  or 
strings,  or  wind  instruments,  are  commonly  so 
united  with  admirable  effect. 

The  interval  of  an  augmented  octave,  exceed- 
ing the  octave  by  a  semitx>ne,  is  occasionally 
met  with ;  as  in  the  following  example  from  the 
first  subjectof  theOvertureto  *DonQiovanni' : — 


etc 
[For  the  space-saving 


It  is  very  dissonant. 

device  in  keyed  instruments,  known  as  Short 
OoTAVB,  see  that  article:  also  the  articles 
OsoAN  and  Spiket.]  o.  h.  h.  p. 

OCTAVE,  or  PRINCIPAL,  an  open  metal 
cylindrical  organ -stop,  of  four  feet  on  the 
manual  and  eight  feet  on  the  pedal ;  the  scale 
and  strength  of  tone  of  which  are  determined 
by  those  of  the  open  diapason  on  the  same 
department.  Where  there  are  two  Principals 
the  second  one  is  sometimes  of  wood,  open,  as 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  when  it  partakes  of  the 
flute  character.  In  the  Temple  organ  the 
two  stops,  of  metal,  are  called  'Octave'  and 
*  Principal '  respectively ;  the  former  being  scaled 
and  voiced  to  go  with  the  new  open  diapason, 
and  the  latter  to  produce  the  first  over-tone  to 
the  old  diapason.  In  foreign  organs  the  Octave 
stop  sounds  the  first  octave  above  the  latgest 
metal  Begister  of  Principal  (Diapason)  measure 
on  the  clavier  ;  and  is  tiierefore  of  eight,  four, 
or  two  feet  size  according  to  circumstances. 
[See  Pbikcipal.1  s.  j.  h. 

OCTAVE  FLtJTK     [See  Piccolo.] 
OCTET,  or  OTTETT  (OUetto),  a  composition 


for  eight  solo  instruments.  It  differs  from  a 
double  quartet,  such  as  those  of  Spohr,  as  that 
master  explains  in  his  Selbstinographie  (ii  163) ; 
the  eight  instruments  working  together  in- 
dependently, and  not  in  two  bodies — just  as 
in  the  case  of  a  composition  for  eight  voices 
compared  with  one  for  two  choirs  or  double 
chorus.  Mendelssohn's  Octet  for  strings  is  a 
splendid  example.  [See  Mendelssohn,  ante, 
pp.  116,  117,  164.]  So  is  Schubert's,  for  two 
violins,  viola,  violoncello,  contrabass,  clarinet, 
horn,  and  bassoon.  Gade  and  Svendsen  have 
each  written  one  for  strings.  Beethoven's 
*  Grand  Octuor*  (op.  103),  originally  entitled 
*Parthia  in  £s,'  is  the  original  form  of  his 
early  String  Quintet  (op.  4),  and  is  written  for 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns,  and  two 
bassoons.  a. 

ODE  (Gr.  (fd-^,  from  AelSta,  *  I  sing ').  A  form 
of  poetry  which,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
later  forms,  has  been  peculiarly  adapted  for 
musical  expression ;  in  foct,  the  words  of  the 
earliest  odes  were  probably  written  to  fit  music 
already  existing.  The  form  which  has  been 
most  frequently  and  successfully  set  to  music 
in  modem  times  is  that  of  the  Greek  odes,  in 
which  the  rhythm  and  metre  are  constantly 
changing,  thus  giving  great  scope  for  variety 
of  treatment.  Modem  instances  of  this  kind 
of  odes  are  Milton's  'L'  Allegro'  and  '11 
Penseroso,'  Dryden's  *Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,' 
Gray's  *Bard'  and  'Progress  of  Poesy,'  CoUins's 
'Ode  to  the  Passions,'  Wordsworth's  'Ode  on 
Intimations  of  Immortality,'  and  Shelley's  odes. 
Another  form  of  ode  is  where  the  metre  of  the 
verses  remains  the  same,  as  in  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  Milton's  *Ode  on  the  Nativity,'  etc 
To  this  class  belongs  Schiller's  '  Ode  to  Joy,' 
used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Ninth  Symphony. 
Of  musical  settings  of  odes  the  following  are 
the  most  important,  besides  those  already 
mentioned  :  Handel's  four  odes,  a  list  of  which 
is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works  (see 
Handel  -  Gbsellschaft,  voL  ii.  p.  292); 
Purcell's  'Odes  and  Welcome  Songs,'  twenly- 
nine  in  number,  in  course  of  publication  by 
the  Purcell  Society ;  in  later  times,  Stemdale 
Bennett's  setting  of  Tennyson's  '  Ode  for  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862' ;  Parry's  setting  of  Shirley's  ode,  'The 
Glories  of  our  Blood  and  State'  (1883);  Stan- 
ford's of  Whitman's  'Elegiac  Ode'  (1884);  and 
Parry's  of  Milton's  'Ode  at  a  Solemn  Music' 
(1887),  were  followed  by  many  other  odes,  and 
set  the  fashion  in  England  for  short  choral 
works  more  or  less  strictly  in  the  ode  form, 
such  as  Nicholas  Gatty's  *  Fly,  envious  Time,' 
set  to  Milton's  Ode  on  Time,  etc.  Most  of 
these  compositions  are  for  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  in  many  there  are  solos  or  semi-chorases 
interspersed,  representing  the  Strophe  and  Anti- 
strophe  of  the  classic  chorus.  M. 
ODINGTON,    Walter  db,   or   Walter  of 
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Eyesham,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  indiffer- 
ently called,  probably  took  his  name  from 
Oddington,  in  Glouoestershire.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  among  musical  historians  to  identify 
him  with  the  Walter,  monk  of  Canterbury, 
whose  election  to  the  primacy  was  quashed  by 
the  Pope  in  1229  ;  but  unfortimately  the  true 
spelling  of  his  name  was  £inesham  or  £ynsham. 
The  subject  of  this  article  could  not  have  been 
bom  much  before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
if,  as  appears  beyond  doubt,  he  was  the  Walter 
de  Evesham  who  is  referred  to  in  a  Ust  of 
mathematicians  as  living  in  1816.  Upon  this 
supposition  we  may  accept  the  date,  1280,  at 
which  Leland  states  that  Odington  was  flourish- 
ing. In  all  probability  his  musical  works  were 
written  early  in  his  life,  his  latter  days  being 
given  up  to  astronomy,  in  which  science  he  is 
known  to  have  been  proficient,  from  several 
treatises  which  have  come  down  to  us.  His 
only  known  musical  work  was  the  *  De  Specula- 
tione  Musices,'  of  which  there  ia  a  MS.  copy  in 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Another 
copy  is  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  one 
of  the  Cotton  MS3.  of  which  the  remains  are 
now  at  the  British  Museum.  In  this  treatise 
Walter  shows  himself  a  sound  musician  as  well 
as  a  learned  writer,  supplying  in  almost  all  cases 
examples  of  his  own  composition.  The  principal 
subjects  he  handles  are  musical  intervids,  nota- 
tion, rhythm,  musical  instruments,  and  har- 
mony, which  latter  term  he  uses  instead  of  the 
old  *  discantus ' ;  he  gives  interesting  definitions 
of  such  words  as  rondeau,  motet  (wMch  he  calls 
'  motus  brevis  cantilenae '),  etc.  But  the  treatise 
is  especially  important  for  the  study  of  rhythm 
in  the  18  th  century.  All  that  is  known  of 
his  life  is  that  he  was  a  Benedictine  of  the 
monastery  at  Evesham,  and  that  he  was  at 
Oxford,  as  stated  above,  in  1816.  [He  com- 
piled a  calendar,  beginning  with  the  year  1301  ; 
and  lodged  in  Merton  College  about  1830.  Diet, 
of  Nat.  Biog.]  A.  H-H. 

ODO,  or  OTTO,  Abbot  of  Cluny  from  927  to 
942,  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  Dialogus  de 
Musica  printed  by  Gerbert  (ScriptareSf  i.  252). 
A  large  amount  of  biographical  material  con- 
cerning Odo  is  collected  in  Mabillon's  Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  S,  Bemedieti  (1685),  vol. 
vii.  pp.  124-99.  It  includes  a  contemporary 
memoir  by  Frater  Johannes,  an  Italian  who 
was  brought  back  from  Rome  by  Odo  in  989, 
and  spent  two  years  as  a  monk  at  Cluny  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  Abbot  Odo  was 
bom  in  879,  and  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  William,  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  took  Holy  Orders  and  joined  the 
establishment  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tours.  He 
subsequently  studied  Dialectics  and  Music  at 
Paris  under  Remy  d'Auxerre,  and  on  his  return 
to  Tours  was  appointed  '  Archicantor,'  in  which 
capacity  he  composed  three  hymns  and  twelve 
antiphons  in  honour  of  St  Martin.     In  909 


he  left  Tours  and  entered  the  Benedictme 
monastery  of  Beaume  (near  Be8an9on),  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  the  great  monastery  of 
Cluny  (near  Macon).  Here  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  choir-school,  and  here,  if 
anywhere,  he  probably  wrote  the  Dialogus, 
On  the  death  of  Bemo  in  927  he  succeeded  to 
the  Abbacy  of  Cluny  itself.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  distinguished  for  zeal  and  piety. 
He  died  on  Nov.  18,  942 ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  crypt  of  St  Julian's  at  Tours. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  Dialogus  de  Ifusiea  we  learn  nothing  from 
the  biographers  beyond  the  fact  tliat  Odo  was 
a  skilled  teacher  and  composer  of  church  music. 
The  Dialogue,  which  is  between  master  and 
student,  treats  of  the  monochord  and  its  use, 
the  *  consonantiae  et  ooigunctiones  vocnm,'  i.e. 
the  constraction  of  plain-song  melodies,  and  the 
eight  ecclesiastical  modes.  In  the  prologue, 
addressed  to  his  'carissimi  fratres,'  the  auSior 
states  that  he  was  induced  to  write  in  conse- 
quence of  his  success  in  training  choir-boys,  but 
further  on  (Gerbert  L  256b)  he  speaks  of  an 
antiphon  'quae  a  Domno  Oddone  curiosissime 
est  emendata,'  a  statement  which  has  been  held 
to  show  oondusively  that  Odo  was  not  the  author 
of  the  Dialogue,  The  diagram  on  p.  263  ex- 
hibits (1)  the  'monochordum  Guidonis,'  not 
necessarily  Guido  of  Arezzo,  and  (2)  the  gamut 
divided  into  tetrachords  on  Hucbald's  system 
and  with  Hucbald's  letter-signs,  with  the  words 
'  Enchiriadis  Oddoms '  added.  In  several  of 
the  MSS.  collated  by  Gerbert  this  title  *  En- 
chiridion,' ue.  Manual,  is  given  to  the  Dialogue, 
and  it  has  been  generally  assumed  that  this  is 
the  book  referred  to  by  Guido  of  Arezzo  in  his 
letter  to  the  monk  Michael,  where  he  recom- 
mends to  students  'libmm  Enchiridion  quem 
reverendissimus  Oddo  abbas  lucnlentissime  com- 
posuit '  (Gerbert,  ii.  50).  Further,  most  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  Dialogue  name  Odo  as  the  author, 
so  that  the  generally  received  opinion  is  not 
lightly  to  be  set  aside. 

Some  writers,  however,  have  claimed  the 
Dialogue  for  Guido  of  Arezzo,  on  the  ground  of 
the  addition  of  the  note  gamma  ut  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale,  the  insertion  of  the  '  monochordum 
Guidonis,'  and  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  found 
with  Guide's  writings  and  is  actually  ascribed 
to  him  in  some  of  the  earliest  MSS.  But 
gamma  ut  had  certainly  been  introduced  before 
Guide's  time,  and  no  other  of  the  Guidonian 
*  inventions '  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dialogue, 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  Enchiridion  referred  to  by 
Guido  is  really  the  Musiea  Enchiriadis  generally 
attributed  to  Hncbald.  For  this  again  there 
is  considerable  authority,  though  it  is  possible 
that  it  is  all  derived  from  the  statement  of 
Guido  quoted  above.  Hermann  Contractus, 
who  died  in  1055,  speaks  hesitatingly  of  'quidam 
enchiriadis  musioae  auctor,'   but   William  of 
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Hinchau,  who  died  in  1091,  distinotly  sttri- 
bates  it  to  a  *  venerable  Otto/  and  many  MSS. 
name  Odo  or  Otto  as  the  author  of  both  the 
muaiea  enehiriadis  and  the  aekolia  mchiriadia. 
The  question  Ib  elaborately  discussed  by  Hans 
Miiller  in  his  HuebcMa  Eehte  und  UheehU 
Sehriften  (Leipzig,  1884).  Miiller  decides  that 
neither  Hucbald  nor  Odo  was  the  author,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  conclusion 
is  justiBed  by  his  premises. 

Of  other  treatises  ascribed  to  Odo  the  best 
authenticated  is  a  Tonarium  printed  by  Cousse- 
maker  (ScriptoreSf  ii.  117)  from  a  MS.  at  St 
Di^,  where  it  is  entitled  '  Intonarium  a  Domino 
Ottone  abbate  diligenter  examinatum  et  ordi- 
natum,  a  Guidone  sdentissimo  monaco,  optimo 
musyco,  probatum,  legitime  approbatum  et 
•utenticatum.'  j.  f.  r.  a. 

ODOISTIC  NOTATION.  When  the  Byzan- 
tine  Scales  were  introduced  into  the  Western 
Church  the  letter  names  (in  Greek)  of  the 
notes  were  0/37^6(17 a,  but  these  letters  had 
themeaningofourCDEFGABC.  The  Greek 
letters  were  replaced  by  Latin  letters  A  B  C  D 
£  F  G,  but  these  also  had  the  meaning  of  our 
C  D  E  F  G  A  B.  The  Western  monlu,  prob- 
ably  adhering  at  first  to  the  system  which 
regarded  Plagal  as  being  a  fifth  below  authentic, 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  provide  a  Plagal  for  the 
Authentic  beginning  on  our  D,  to  introduce  the 
note  gamma  P  (c  900).  Odo  of  Clugny  appears 
to  have  changea  the  letter  pitch  meanings  so  as 
to  cause  that  which  had  previously  been  named 
a  to  be  called  e,  thus  altering  all  the  letter  pitch 
meaning^  three  degrees.  The  first  Western  use  of 
the  sigjt  gamma  occurs  in  Odo,  who  died  942. 
However,  the  Byzantines  seem  to  have  used  the 
note  gamma,  of.  Btzantins  Scales  and  Nota- 
tion. D.  H. 

(EDIPUS.  (i.)Mendel88ohn  was  commanded 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  set  music  to  the  three 
plays  of  Sophocles — 'Antigone,'  '(Edipus  Ty- 
rannus,'  and  '(Edipus  at  Colonos' — ^as  a  trilogy.^ 
'Antigone'  was  first  performed  at  the  New  Palace, 
Potsdam,  Oct  28,  1841.  On  March  12,  1845, 
Mendelssohn  informs  His  Majesty  that  the  music 
to  'GSdipus  at  Colonos'  is  finished  and  ready  for 
performance,  and  that  for  '(Edipus  Tyrannus' 
completely  sketched,  meaning,  no  doubt,  in  full 
score,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  his '  sketches.' 
The  first  of  the  two  was  produced  at  Potsdam 
on  Nov.  1,  1845,  and  was  published,  before  the 
end  of  1851,  as  op.  93  (22  of  the  posthumous 
works).  It  contains  an  introduction  and  nine 
numbers.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work  by  G.  A. 
Macfarren  will  be  found  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers of  the  Musical  World  for  1 854.  '  (Edipus 
Tyrannus '  appears  never  to  have  come  to  per- 
formance, and  the  finished  sketch  of  the  music 
seems  to  have  disappeared.  o. 

(ii)  Incidental  music,  choruses,  etc.  were 
written  to  the  *  (Edipus  Tyrannus,'  by  Sir  C.  V. 
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Stanford,  for  the  performance  at  (3ambridge  on 
Nov.  22-26,  1887. 

'OEGLIN,  ERHART,ofReutlingen,  established 
himself  in  Augsburg  as  book  and  music-printer 
and  publisher  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
centuiy.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Germany  Petrucci's  invention  of  music-printing 
with  movable  metal  types.  His  practice  only 
differed  from  that  of  Petrucd  by  his  printing 
notes  and  lines  together  by  one  impression. 
His  first  known  work  of  the  kind  is  tiie  Melo- 
poiae  8ive  Harmonia  of  Tritonius  (a  musical 
setting  of  some  odes  of  Horace),  printed  in  1507. 
In  1 5 1 2  he  printed  and  published  without  special 
title  a  Liederbuch,  containing  forty-two  German 
secular  songs  and  six  Latin  motets  or  hymns, 
all  for  four  voices.  No  names  of  composers  are 
given,  but  from  comparison  with  other  sources 
five  of  the  secular  songs  have  been  ascertained 
to  be  by  Hofhaimer,  two  by  Heinrich  Isaac,  and 
one  by  SeniL  The  whole  work  has  been  reprinted 
in  modem  score  by  Eitner  in  bd.  ix.  of  the 
PublikcUion  der  Oewllschaftfilr  Ifusikforaehtmg, 
with  facsimiles  of  the  original  title-pages  and 
some  of  the  musia  Oeglin  printed  another 
Liederbuch,  but  of  this  only  the  discant  part  is 
at  present  known  to  exist,  preserved  in  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Berlin.  (See  Eitner,  MonaU- 
Jiefte,  xxii.  pp.  214-17.)  J.  K.  M. 

OESTEN,  Theodos,  bom  at  Berlin,  Dec.  81, 
1818,  learned  various  instruments,  both  wind 
and  string,  from  Politzki,  Stadtmusicus  of 
Fiirstenwald,  a  small  town  between  Berlin  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  At  nineteen  he  went 
to  Berlin,  and  studied  composition  with  Bohmer, 
Rungenhagen,  Schneider,  and  A  W.  Bach,  but 
before  this  he  had  written  a  quantity  of  dance- 
music,  variations,  etc.  He  also  learned  the 
clarinet  from  Tanne,  a  Eammermusicus.  He 
was  soon  in  great  request  as  a  teacher,  and  in 
1848  his  PF.  rondo  called  'Les  premieres 
Yiolettes,'  cleverly  written  in  the  sentimental 
taste  of  the  day,  had  an  enormous  success,  and 
was  followed  by  a  host  of  similar  pieces,  easy  to 
play  and  with  attractive  titles,  which  ruled  the 
market  for  many  years.  He  had  many  more 
or  less  successful  imitators,  his  own  son  Max 
among  the  number.  Oesten  died  March  16, 
1870.  F.  o. 

OFFENBACH,  originally  LEVY,  Jacques, 
bora  at  Ofienbach-on-Main,  June  21,  1819,  the 
son  of  the  cantor  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Cologne  ;  came  to  Paris  as  a  youth,  and  in  Nov. 
1838  entered  the  violoncello  class  of  Professor 
Yaslin  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  left  in  a  year, 
without  having  distinguished  himself,  or  shown 
any  taste  for  serious  study.  He  then  entered 
the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra-Comique,  where  he 
played  by  the  side  of  Seligmann,  and  doubtless 
picked  up  much  of  his  knowledge.  [In  early 
life  he  wrote  several  pieces  for  the  violoncello.] 
He  first  appears  as  the  composer  of  some  chan- 
sonettes  to  parodies  of  La  Fontaine's  poems.    He 
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next  beoame  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  the 
Th6&tre  Fran9ai8,  and  composed  the  *  Chanson  de 
Fortunio,'  in  Alfred  de  Musset's  'Chandelier/ 
(1848),  a  song  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
of  his  melodies.  Henceforward  he  made  use  of 
every  expedient  to  place  himself  before  the 
public,  giving  concerts  of  a  kind  to  excite  public 
curiosity,  and  in  various  ways  illustrating  the 
saying  that  'a  grain  of  wit  is  better  than  a 
bushel  of  learning'  (le  savoir-faire  vaut  mieux 
que  le  savoir).  His  first  piece,  'Pepito,'  pro- 
duced at  the  Yari^t^,  Oct.  28,  1858,  attracted 
little  notice,  but  he  followed  it  by  a  host  of 
operettas,  suited  to  small  theatres  and  careless 
audiences,  and  at  last  found  his  real  field  in 
'Les  deux  Aveugles,'  *Le  Yioloneux,'  and 
other  musical  trifles  which  he  gave  at  the  small 
theatre  in  the  Champs  Elys6es,  of  which  he  be- 
came manager  in  July  1855.  In  December  of 
that  year,  he  took  the  'Th^tre  Comte'  in 
the  Passage  Choiseul,  named  it  the  *  Bouffes 
Parisiens,'  and  produced  a  succession  of  operettas 
which  became  immensely  popular,  and  eventually 
opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Op^ra-Comique, 
and  even  of  the  Academic,  where  his  ballet- 
pantomime,  'Le  Papillon,'  was  brought  out, 
Nov.  26,  1860,  with  considerable  success. 
Thus  this  very  clever  and  prolific  musical  cari- 
caturist ran  some  danger  of  being  treated  as  a 
first-rate  composer  at  a  time  when  Caf^-concerts 
were  encouraged,  and  Concerts  du  Conservatoire 
were  out  of  fashion  at  the  Tuileries.  [In  1861 
he  gave  up  management  on  his  own  account  and 
produced  pieces  in  various  other  theatres  ;  but 
in  1873  he  once  more  became  a  manager,  taking 
the  Th^fttre  de  la  Gaite  till  1875,  when  he  went 
to  America,  without  much  success.  (See  his 
N0U9  d^un  Musicien  en  voyage^  1877.)]  The 
following  list  of  his  works  is  arranged  for 
convenience'  sake  in  alphabetical  order  : — 


Apothloaire  «t  Parmqaier,  one 

•ot;  1861. 
ArlcqnlQ  bArbl«r,  one  a«t  pun- 

tomime;  U6B. 
BaCfttell*.  one  act ;  1874. 
Barba  bleaa,  thra*  acta ;  1886. 
Barkoaf.  threa  aeta :  1861. 
Ba-taKlan.  ana  act ;  1896. 
BavanU.  Laa.  two  acta ;  1888. 
B«Ua    H«l«n«.   La.   threa  aeta; 

1866. 
Bacvara,  Lea,  threa  acta ;  1868. 
Bar«eri  da  Wattaao.   Laa,   ona 

act;  1886. 
Bolta  an  lait.  Ia,  four  aeta ;  1877. 
Bonna  d'eniknta.  Ia,  ona  act; 

1856. 
BoolangAre,  La,  a  d«B  ^ona,  three 

acta;  1876. 
Boole  de  nelge,  three  acta ;  1879L 
Braoonnlera,    Lea,    three    aeta; 

1873. 
Brlganda.  Lea,  three  acta :  IflfTO. 
Oameral  daa  revnea.  ona  act; 

1880. 
Ghanaon   da  Fortnnio.  La.  ona 

art;  1861. 
Ghitaau  4  Toto,  Le,  three  aeta ; 

1888. 
Ohatte.  I*,   mdtamorphoate  en 

f  emme.  one  act ;  1838. 
Oonalre   Noir,  Le.  three  acta; 

Vienna,  1873. 
Coeeolette,  one  act :  Bma,  1868. 
Crtele,  lA,  three  acta :  1876. 
Orocraafar.  one  ant ;  1807. 
Dapnnla  at  Chlo^.  ona  act;  1880. 
Dau   Areuglea,   Lea,  one  act; 


Denz  Ptehenra.  Lea,one  act ;  18lf7. 
Diva.  La.  three  acta;  1868. 
Docteor  Oz.  La.  three  acta ;  1877. 
Dragtea  dn   Bapt6ma,  Laa,  one 

aet;  1886. 
Dragonatte.  one  act ;  1807. 
Bntraa.     Meaatenra, 

one  act:  1886. 
Fantaalo;  three  acta;  1878. 
Flfre  enchants.  La.  ona  aet ;  1808. 
mis  du   Tunbour   major.    Ia, 

three  acta;  1879. 
Financier.  La,  at  la  SaTatiar,  ona 

act;  18S6. 
FolreSt  Laurent.  I*,  threa  aeta ; 

1877. 
GanerUve  de  Btabaat.  two  acta, 

Bouffaa.  18B0 ;  flTcaeta.  Galt^, 

1875. 
Otergiennea,    Lea,    three    aeta; 

1884. 
Qnnda  dudhaaaa  de  04r61atetn« 

U,  three  acta;  1887. 
Ua  da  Tolipatan,  L',  one  act; 

186& 
Jaoqufdine.  ona  act ;  1888. 
Jeanne  qui  pleore  at  Jeaa  qui 

rlt,  one  act;  1866. 
Jolle  Parfumeuae.  La,  three  acta; 

1878. 
La«on  dee  Chant,  La,  ona  act; 

Bma,  1867. 
Uachan  et  Frltaehan,  ona  aet: 

1864. 
Madame  Favart,  three  aeta ;  187a 
Madame  I'Ardiidnc,  three  acta ; 

1874. 
Mme.  PapUlon,  one  act ;  1866. 
Maltn  PfronlUa,  three  aeta;  187& 


Marlafa  auz  laatenea,  La^  ofne 

art;  1858. 
Maroealne.  La.  three  acta;  UTSi 


1861. 
Monalear  et  *'*^"*»  Denia,  one 

aet;  18«B. 
Orphte  anx   Bnfen,  two  acta 

1868 ;  1874,  in  four  acta. 
FhpUlon.  La,  ballet,  two  acta 

1860. 
Pepito.  oneaet:  1868. 
PMchole.  lA.  tluea  aeta ;  1888. 
P^rlnette,  oneaet:  186B. 
Permlaaion  dedix  nenrea.  La.  on 

act;  1874. 
Petite   Pradigee,   Laa.  one  act; 

1867. 
Pierrette  at  Jaequoi,  one  act ; 

1876. 
Pierrot  Clown,  one  act  panto* 

mime:  188K. 
PnUehlnelie  dana  le  Monde,  one 

art;  1886. 
Pomme  d'api,  one  act ;  IflfRL 
Pont  dee  aouplxa.  La,  two  aeta; 

1861. 
Ptinoaaae  de  TMMaonde.  three 

acta;  1870. 
BAve  d'une  nnit  d'M6,  La,  one 

aet 


ahaitwni¥Wi,  thiee  acta ;  Vienna, 


1867. 

Bol  OaroUe.  Le.  four  aeta;  1891 
Bomanna,  La*  de  la  roaa,  one 

act;  187a 
Eoae  de  St.  Flonr.  La.  one  aet; 

186a 

SlcnarFti«ofcto,oneaot;  1888. 
Sotaante - aJTiOme.  Lai  one  aet; 

18M. 
TMlB  balaara  dn  dlable,  Lea.aM 

aet;  1SS7. 
TrambalOaaw.oneaet:  VM. 
Une  damoiaeUe  en  lotarie,  ona 

aet:  18B7. 
Une  nuit  blanche,  one  aet ;  186S. 
Un  marl  4  la  porta,  one  act:  180B. 
Vent  du  Soir,  one  act ;  1807. 
Vert-Vert,  three  acta ;  1689i 
Vie  parlaiepne.    La,   Ave  aeli; 

Vlolonenx.  Le,  one  aet ;  1886. 
Vlvaodlirea  de  la  grandeani^e. 

Lea.  an«  aet ;  1880. 
Voyage  dana  la  lune,  four  aeU; 

Vojace.  Le,  de  MM.  Donanan. 

three  aeta;  ISBS. 
Wbittlngton  and  hie  Gat,  ihraa 

aeta;     Alhamfaca,    LoodoB, 

1874. 


— ninety  pieces,  written  in  twenty-five  years! 
Such  astonishing  facility  implies  abundance  of 
ideas,  rather  than  originality  or  fastidiousness. 
Ofienbach's  melodies  are  often  vulgar  and  often 
wanting  in  piquancy.  He  never  hesitates  to 
repeat  a  good  phrase,  or  to  break  a  rule,  if  any 
purpose  is  to  be  served  by  it ;  but  this  and  other 
faults  are  much  concealed  by  the  bustle,  gaiety, 
and  extravagance  of  his  effects,  the  frequent 
happy  hits,  and  the  strong  natural  vein  of 
irony.  It  is  melancholy  to  predict  that  of  all 
these  musical  boufforvneriet  little  or  nothing 
¥dll  remain  ;  since  in  order  to  live,  a  work  of 
art  must  possess  either  style  or  passion,  whilst 
these  too  often  display  merely  a  vulgar  scep- 
ticism, and  a  determination  to  be  funny  even 
at  the  cost  of  propriety  and  taste. 

Offenbach  visited  England  at  least  four  times. 
In  1844  he  played  the  violoncello  in  publio 
and  private  at  the  concerts  of  Ella,  Benedict, 
Mme.  Pum,  etc  In  1857  he  conducted  the 
performances  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens  company 
at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  and  for  his  benefit 
played  a  musette  of  his  own  on  the  violoncello. 
In  1866,  when  his  '  Belle  H^ltoe '  was  running 
at  the  Adelphi,  and  in  1870,  he  made  no  publio 
appearance. 

He  died  of  gout  on  the  heart  at  his  residence 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Capuoines,  Oct.  5,  1880. 
His  posthumous  works  include  *  La  belle  Lurette,' 
composed  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  and 
*■  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann,'  op^ra-comique.  The 
former  was  revised  by  Uo  Delibes,  and  produced 
at  the  Renaissance,  Oct  80,  1880,  with  Jane 
Hading,  Milly  Meyer,  Vauthier,  Jolly,  etc  (in 
English  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  March  24, 1883). 
The  second  opera  was  the  composer's  most 
cherished  work,  on  which  he  had  been  working 
for  years.  For  some  time  Offenbach  had  felt 
his  end  approaching,  and  said  to  M.  Carvalho, 
*  Make  haste,  make  haste  to  mount  my  piece  ; 
I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  have  only  one  wish  in  the 
world — that  of  witnessing  the  premiirt  of  this 
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work. '  ^  It  was  finally  revised  and  partly  orches- 
trated by  Guiraud,  and  produced  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comiqne,  Feb.  10,  1881,  with  AdMe  Isaac,  Mar- 
ga^rite  Ugalde,  Talazac,  Taskin,  Grivot,  etc 
It  was  played  no  less  than  101  nights  in  the 
year  of  its  production.  It  was  given  in  Germany, 
and  at  the  Ring  Theatre,  Vienna,  at  the  time 
of  its  conflagration.  Some  of  the  music  was 
adapted  to  a  one -act  farce  by  Leterrier  and 
Yanloo,  'Mile.  Moucheron,'  produced  at  the 
Benaiasance,  May  10,1881.  OtTenbach's  widow, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  1844,  died  April 
19, 1887.  After  enjoying  extraordinary  popu- 
larity in  London  during  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties, Offenbach's  music  has  almost  completely 
lost  its  yogue  in  England,  and,  apart  from  a 
revival  of  '  La  Grande  Duchesse '  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre  in  1897-98,  there  has  hardly  been 
any  important  performance  of  his  works.  As 
yet  no  English  manager  has  had  the  courage 
to  produce  *  Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann,'  although 
it  is  constantly  given  in  Berlin,  a  city  which  is 
almost  alone  in  preserving  the  tradition  of 
Offenbach's  light-hearted  and  witty  music. 
Bevivals  take  place  fairly  often  at  the  Yari^t^ 
and  other  Parisian  theatres.  An  interesting 
article  on  Offenbach  is  reprinted  in  Berlioz's  Lea 
Muneiens,  p.  819.  a.  c.  ;  with  additions  by 
A»  c,  from  Biemann's  Zexikon,  from  A.  Mar- 
tinet's biography  (1887),  from  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, Oct.  7,  1880,  and  from  E.  Speyer,  Esq. 

OFFERTORIUM  (Eng.  Offertory,  Fr.  Offer- 
Urirg),  A  portion  of  a  Psalm,  or  verse  from 
some  other  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  sung  by  the 
choir,  at  High  Mass,  immediately  after  the 
Credo,  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  priest 
in  making  ready  the  Oblations,  and  offering 
them  upon  the  altar. 

In  early  times  there  was  antiphonal  psalm- 
singing  at  this  point ;  when  simple  psalmody 
gave  place  to  the  elaborate  performances  of 
truned  singers  there  arose  a  form  of  composi- 
tion oonsiBting  of  an  elaborate  aniipfuma  ad 
oferendwm,  with  three  or  four  verses  to  be  sung 
alternately  with  the  antiphon,  and  in  early 
Gr^rian  music  the  Offertory  takes  this  form. 
The  curtailment  of  the  ceremonies  in  this  part 
of  the  service  from  the  9th  century  onward 
led  to  a  cnrtailment  of  the  music,  the  verses 
were  diminished  in  number  or  restricted  so 
much  that  after  the  12th  century  it  was  rare 
to  find  even  one  lefL  They  survived,  however, 
on  some  few  occasions  right  down  to  the  16th 
century ;  but  the  modem  Roman  rite  has 
scarcely  anything  left  except  the  Offertory- 
antiphon  alone. 

As  the  plain-song  settings  have  been  curtailed 
until  they  are  not  long  enough  to  fill  up  the 
interval  before  the  priest  is  ready  to  begin  the 
Surtwn  Corda,  they  are  usually  supplemented, 
either  by  a  motet — as  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel 
r  by  a  grand  voluntary  on  the  organ.    Pales- 
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trina  provided  for  this  contingency  by  setting 
the  special  forms  for  all  the  Sundays  and  most 
of  the  principal  festivals  in  the  year  in  the 
motet  style,  for  five  voices,  and  publishing  them 
in  the  year  1598  in  two  books,  entitled  *  Offer- 
toria  totius  annL''  But  when  the  appointed 
words  have  already  been  sung  in  Plain-song,  it 
is  not  at  all  de  rigueur  that  they  should  be  re- 
peated in  the  Motet  which  follows,  provided 
this  be  an  appropriate  one  for  the  festival.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  this  part  of  the  Mass  that  the 
Motet,  properly  so  called,  finds  its  strongest 
raison  d^ilre  ;  and  a  rich  stoi-e  of  compositions, 
well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  great  masters  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.     [See  Motet.] 

Among  the  so-called  Motets  of  the  modem 
schools,  a  few  are  specially  entitled  Offertories  ; 
but  these  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  ordinary 
'  Motet,'  with  instrumental  accom])aninient. 
Many  very  popular  Offertoires,  in  the  form  of 
organ  voluntaries,  will  be  found  among  the 
works  of  modem  French  composers.  Among 
the  best  are  those  of  Lefebure  W^ly  and  Widor. 

The  Sentences  appointed  to  be  used  at  the 
Offertory,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  were 
printed  by  John  Merbecke  in  his  'Booke  of 
Common  Praier  noted '  in  1550,  with  Plain-song 
melodies,  evidently  adapted  from  ancient  sources; 
but  the  later  writers  do  not  seem  to  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  harmonise  them.  w.  8.  R. 

OGINSKI.  A  noble  and  distinguished 
Polish  family.  (1)  Prince  Miohabl  Casimir, 
who  was  bom  at  Warsaw  in  1731  and  died 
there  in  1803,  resided  at  Slonin  in  Lithuania, 
where  he  maintained  an  establishment  of 
orchestra  and  singers.  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  addition  of  pedals  to  the  harp,  and 
to  have  proposed  the  Creation  to  Haydn  as  the 
subject  of  an  oratorio.  He  formed  a  canal 
between  two  rivers  at  his  own  expense — a 
national  work,  which  connected  the  Baltic  with 
the  Black  Sea.  (2)  His  nephew,  Michael 
Cleopas,  bom  Sept.  25,  1765,  atGutzow,  near 
Warsaw,  was  grand  treasurer  of  Lithuania  and 
senator  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Of  his  diplo- 
matic and  literary  achievements  we  need  not 
speak.  In  the  matter  of  music  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Eozlowski's,  and  was  known  for  his  Polonaises. 
Of  these  fourteen  are  published,  one  of  which 
became  very  widely  celebrated  owing  to  its  merit 
and  to  a  romantic  story  attached  to  its  origin. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Mueieal  Library,  with  the 
story  referred  to.  Twelve  others  are  printed 
in  the  ffarmonieon  of  1824.  He  also  wrote 
songs  to  French  words.  During  his  residence 
in  Paris  in  1823  Prince  Oginski  was  well  known 
in  the  best  musical  circles.  He  died  at  Florence, 
Oct.  81,  1833,  and  is  buried  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella.     (3)  Prince  Gabriel,  bom  in  1788, 


*  Thej  form  the  fifth  voL  of  Alflari'a  edition  and  the  ninth 
of  Braltkopfs.    Bnrnmr  h«a  printed  one  of  them-' Bxaltabo  te 
Domlue.'  the  Ofltartocy  nr  t*      '        ••  -      - 
roL  ill.  p.  191. 
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though  a  musician  and  violin -player,  left  no 
compositions.  He  was  driven  from  home  by 
the  revolutions  of  1831,  but  was  forced  to  return 
by  nostalgia,  and  died  in  Lithuania  in  1848.  6. 

OIREACHTAS.  In  1896  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Gaelic  League  in  Ireland 
decided  on  holding  an  annual  Oireachtas,  or 
Festival,  at  which  competitions  were  to  take 
place  in  various  subjects,  including  literary  and 
musicaL  The  first  Oireachtas  was  held  in 
Dublin,  in  1897,  and  was  a  marked  success. 
Each  year  has  shown  that  the  Irish  revival  is 
gaining  strength  ;  and  the  tenth  Oireachtas,  in 
August  1906,  was  the  most  representative  yet 
held.  In  the  musical  section,  prizes  are  awarded 
for  solo  and  choral  singing,  also  for  harp,  fiddle, 
war  pipes,  uilleann  (union)  pipes,  and  flutes, 
as  well  as  dancing.  For  the  solo  and  choral 
competitions  (as  well  as  in  the  literary  section) 
only  Irish  words  are  permitted,  and  there  is  a 
distinction  made  between  'native'  and  'non- 
native  '  speakers.  The  Oireachtas,  since  1900, 
lasts  five  days,  but  the  musical  element,  which 
at  first  predominated,  is  now  (1906)  considerably 
obscur^  by  other  features.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

OKEGHEM,  JOA.NNBS,  bom  early  in  the 
15th  century,  probably  at  Termonde  in  East 
Flanders,  where  a  famUy  of  that  name  then  re- 
sided. The  form  Ookenhkim  was  introduced 
by  Glarean,  and  has  been  very  generally  copied, 
but  Okeghem  (with  such  slight  variations  as 
Okenghem,  Okekem,  etc.)  appears  on  his  com- 
positions and  in  all  important  documents  re- 
lating to  him.  As  he  was  a  chorister  in  Antwerp 
Cathedral  in  1443,  we  may  place  his  birth  about 
1434.  There  is  some  reason  for  supposing 
Binchois  to  have  been  his  master,  but  in  any 
case  there  was  no  lack  of  excellent  musicians  at 
the  time  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  gave  up  his 
place  at  Antwerp  in  1444,  and  about  1452 
entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  France.  [In 
1454  he  is  styled  '  Johannes  Hoquegan,  premier 
chappellain.']  In  1461,  the  year  of  Charles 
YII.'s  death,  he  is  mentioned  as  head  of  the 
chapeL  With  Louis  XL  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  great  favour,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tours, 
where  he  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
[He  made  a  journey  to  Spain  in  1469,  and  his 
post  at  Tours  was  filled  up  in  1496,  so  that  his 
death  probably  took  place  in  that  year.]  He 
is  said  to  have  served  three  Kings  of  France  for 
forty  years. 

No  wonder  if  by  this  time  he  was  somewhat 
out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  invention  of  music- 
printing  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
was  more  to  the  advantage  of  his  distinguished 
pupils  than  to  his  own.  In  the  earliest  of 
Petrucd's  publications  five  French  chansons  are 
given ;  but  no  mass  or  motet  bearing  Okeghem's 
name  was  printed  till  many  years  after  his 
death,  and  even  then  the  mass  which  Petreius 
published,  'Missa  cigusvis  toni,'  seems  to  have 


been  choaen  on  account  of  its  special  sdentifie 
interest,  and  no  others  were  printed  entirsw  Ex- 
tracts from  the  '  Missa  Prolationum '  were  given 
in  various  theoretical  treatises,  but  both  them 
masses  exhibit  Okeghem  as  a  great  teacher, 
rather  than  a  great  church  composer.  [In 
the  Royal  collection  at  Dresden  is  the  MS. 
Kyrie  from  a  mass  *  Gaudeamus,'  and  the  Court 
library  at  Vienna  contains  MS.  copies  of  this 
whole  mass  as  well  as  of  the  '  Missa  ocgusris 
toni.'  The  Brossels  library  possesses  two  MS. 
masses,  '  Pour  quelque  peine '  and  *  Ecce  andlla 
Domini,'  and  the  papal  chapel,  one, '  De  plus  en 
plus. '  Other  masses  are  in  the  Sistine  chapel  at 
Rome,  and  in  the  cathedral  archives  atTrient] 
A  tradition  asserts  that  oosUy  music  books 
containing  many  of  Okeghem's  works  were 
destroyed  when  the  imperial  troops  plundered 
the  city  in  1527,  and  his  compositions  at  St 
Martin's  at  Tours  were  probably  lost  in  the  same 
way.  A  motet,  '  Alma  redemptoris,'  and  three 
songs,  'D'  ung  aultre  amer,'  'Aultre  Venus,' 
and  'Rondo  Royal'  in  MS.  are  in  the  BibL 
Riccardiana  at  Florence,  and  other  chansons  at 
Rome  and  Dijon.     [See  the  Quellen-Lexikon.] 

These  compositions,  insufficient  as  they  are  for 
forming  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  Okeghem's 
powers,  are  sufficient  to  separate  him  very  dis- 
tinctly from  his  predecessors,  and  show  the 
astonishing  progress  made  during  the  forty 
years  of  his  supremacy  (1450-90).  He  is 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  second  or  new 
Netherland  school,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
older  school  of  Dnfay,  Brasart,  Eloy,  Binchois, 
and  Faugues.  Kiesewetter,  who  first  made  this 
classification,  and  has  given  numerous  examples 
from  the  works  of  the  earlier  period,  distin- 
guishes Okeghem  and  his  oontemporaries  '  by  i 
greater  facility  in  counterpoint  and  fertility  in 
invention  ;  their  compositions,  moreover,  being 
no  longer  mere  premeditated  submissions  to  the 
contrapuntal  operation,  .but  for  the  roost  part 
being  indicative  of  thought  and  sketched  out 
with  manifest  design, ^  being  also  full  of  ingeni- 
ous contrivances  of  an  obbligato  counterpoint, 
at  that  time  just  discovered,  such  as  augmenta- 
tion, diminution,  inversion,  imitation :  together 
with  canons  and  fugues  of  the  most  manifold 
description.'  One  of  these  canons  has  gone  the 
round  of  the  musical  histories,  but  its  solution 
has  not  always  been^successf^l,  and  F^ds  has 
had  to  correct  the  editions  given  by  Forkel, 
Kiesewetter,  Bumey,  and  Hawkins.  The  'Missa 
cujusvis  toni,'  which  Kiesewetter,  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  regards  as  a  comical  mass,  is  a 
work  possibly  written  for  the  sake  of  his  pnpilSi 
but  more  probably  as  an  intellectual  treat  for 
the  highly  educated  musicians  who  formed  the 
church  choirs  in  those  days.  It  would  be  valued 
by  them,  not  only  as  a  test  of  their  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  church  modes,  and  an 

1  AmbrM  (lU.  176)  menUoiu  the  moUt  'Alma  radanptorif'  m 
affardlBg  a  proof  of  tikis  ttaUmant. 
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aeroise  in  transposition  from  one  mode  to  the 
next,  bat  also  for  the  endless  charm  of  variety, 
which  the  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
modes  would  impart  to  it.  Another  piece  of 
Okflghem's,  famous  in  its  time,  was  a  motet  for 
thirty -six  voices,  which  was  probably  (like 
Josqnin's  'Qui  habitat  in  acyutorio')  written 
with  six  voices,  the  other  parts  being  derived 
from  them  oanonicaUy.^ 

As  a  teacher  Oke^hem  stands  alone  in  the 
whole  history  of  music.  *  Through  his  pupils 
the  art  was  transplanted  into  all  countries,  and 
be  must  be  regarded  (for  it  can  be  proved  by 
genealogy)  as  the  founder  of  all  schools  from 
his  own  to  the  present  age.'>  The  names  of 
Josquin  '  and  de  la  Rue  stand  foremost  in  the 
list  of  his  pupils.  Josquin,  himself  a  great 
teacher,  carried  the  new  Netherland  art  into 
Italy,  and  the  first  important  representatives 
both  of  Grerman  and  French  music,  Isaac  and 
Mouton,  with  many  others  less  famous,  learnt 
through  him  the  Okeghem  traditions.    J.  R.  8.  •  b. 

OLD  ENGLISH  EDITION,  THE.  A  valu- 
able  series  of  musical  reprints,  edited  by  G.  K  P. 
Arkwright,  was  published  by  Joseph  Williams 
of  London,  and  Parker  k  Sons  of  Oxford,  from 
1889  to  1902.    The  list  of  contents  is  as  follows : 

1.  Gunpion,  Lapo,  and  Giles.  Masque  for  Lord  Hayes's 
Kanriage,  lfl07. 

1  Arne.     Biz  Songs. 

8^.  Klrtyye's  Madrinls,  1607. 

6-9.  Byrd's  Songs  of  Sundry  Natores,  168C. 

10.  Tya.     Mass,  *  Bnge  bone.' 

IMS.  Parrabosco's  Madrigala. 

U-]6.  Weelkes's  Ballets  and  Madrigals,  IMS. 

16-17.  Weelkes's  Ayras  or  Fhantasfcick  Splrites,  1608. 

18-10.  Pllkinston's  Songs  or  Airs,  1605. 

2L  Wlilte,  aixbye,  Wllbye  and  Daman.  Anthems, 
Xofeets,  etc 

n.  Matan.    Six  Anthems. 

S8.  Blow.    Six  Songs. 

IS.  Blow.    Masque,  *  Venus  and  Adonis.' 

OLD  HUNDREDTH  TUNE,  THE.  The 
great  popularity  of  this  tane  in  England  and 
America  has  given  birth  to  much  discussion  re- 
specting its  origin  and  authorship.  The  greater 
part,  however,  of  what  has  hitherto  been  written 
on  the  subject  is  either  purely  coigectural  or 
based  on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
The  researches  of  Bovet,^  Douen,^  and  others 
into  the  history  of  the  Genevan  Psalter  have 
cleared  up  almost  all  difficulties,  and  shown  that 
it  was  in  that  work  that  the  tune  first  appeared. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Genevan 
Pulter  has  been  given  in  the  notice  of  Louis 
BouBOBois.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to 
ny  that  the  '  Old  Hundredth '  was  the  melody 
adapted  to  Beza's  version  of  the  134th  Psalm 
included  in  the  first  instalment  of  psalms,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  added  by  him  to  the  Genevan 
Pnlter  in  1561.  No  copy  of  that  Psalter  con- 
taining the  tunes  to  these  psalms  is  known  of 

>  A»bcM.  iU.  174. 


JTMory  ^  JTiMte.  Bngtlah  edition,  pi  ISl. 
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*  miMn  *t  PumtHtr  4m  igUm  r^f^mUm,  Haoeluitri  and  Farii. 

•  Clw«t  Mmn€  tt  UP»auamrB¥^vmu€^\,wo  Tola.,  Pitrta.  183S-7a 


earlier  date  than  1654,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  they  were  added  to  the  psalms  either  at  the 
time  of  publication  of  the  latter  or  in  1552  ;  and, 
as  will  be  seen  in  another  article,  this  date  falls 
within  the  time  when  Bourgeois  was  musical 
editor  of  the  Genevan  Psalter — that  is,  from  1542 
to  1557.  To  Bourgeois,  therefore,  the  tune  in  its 
present  form  may  be  ascribed,  but  how  far  it  is 
original  is  uncertain.  The  greater  part  of  the 
melodies  in  the  Genevan  Psalter  are  known  to 
be  adaptations  of  secular  tunes  of  the  time,  and 
the  '  Old  Hundredth '  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
number.  Douen  cites  a  melody  from  'Chan- 
sons du  XVe  Si^le  public  par  G.  Paris  et 
A.  Gevaert,'  Paris,  1875,  which  commences  as 
follows : — 


to  the  words  *  II  n'y  a  icy  celluy  Qui  n'ait  sa  belle.  * 
It  was  a  not  uncommon  practice  of  the 
old  writers  to  construct  new  tunes  by  adding 
different  terminations  to  the  same  fragment  of 
older  melody.  The  strain  with  which  the  *01d 
Hundredth '  commences  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  from  this  point  of  view.  We  find  it, 
with  different  endings,  in  'Souter  Liedekens 
ghemaect  ter  eeren  Gods'  (Pure  Songs  made 
to  the  honour  of  God),  Antwerp,*  1540  ;  in 
Utenhove's  Dutch  Psalter  (*  Hondert  Psalmen 
Davids '),  printed  in  London  by  John  Daye  in 
1561 ;  in  Este's  <  Psalter,'  1592,  and  elsewhere.^ 
The  following  is  a  transcript  of  the  melody 
by  Bourgeois,  1552,  as  harmonised  by  Goudimel, 
1666 ;— 


ri^rr-  ^   ^ 


•  In  thia.  tha  flarUaat  Flamldi  Fialtar,  aU  tlM  paalna  (ezoaptlBi 
tho  lldUi  and  the  llSth.  ud  abo  the  aoiiff  of  Sineon)  are  aai  to 
popvlar  Flemiah  and  Praneh  tanea.    ftalm  six,  whidi  bactaa  with 
the  aame  ctraln  aa  the  Old  Hundredth,  ia  to  the  melody  of- 
'  lok  had  een  boelken  atoerooren,  die  Idk  met  Herten  mlnnc' 
I  had  ehoaen  a  lorer  whom  I  heartll  j  lored. 
''  llie  tone  adapted  to  Ftalm  xxr.  In  the  Genefan  Fialtar  of  IHl, 
replacing  the  melodj  to  which  that  Ffealm  had  been  aet  In  the 
pnirioaa  editlona,  eommeneee  with  a  slmtlar  molodie  pft>sfBartoD 
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In  1561  Kethe  wrote  yersions  of  twenty-five 
psalms  for  the  enlarged  edition  of  Knox's  Anglo- 
Genevan  Psalter  published  in  that  year.  One  of 
these  was  the  Long  Measure  version  of  Psalm  C, 
'  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell/  to  which 
the  Genevan  tune  was  then  for  the  first  time 
adapted. 

The  name  'Old  Hundredth'  is  peculiar  to 
England.'  The  psalm  was  originally  known  as 
the  'Hundredth/  but  after  the  appearance  of 
the  New  Version  by  Brady  and  Tate  in  1696, 
the  word  '  Old '  was  added  to  the  titles  of  the 
tunes  continued  in  use  from  the  preceding  Psalter 
of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  to  which  no  special 
names  had  been  given.  The  name  'Savoy/ 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Old  Hundredth  in  the 
18th  century,  was  derived,  not  as  Havergal 
supposes,  from  a  vague  fancy  respecting  its 
Savoyard  origin,  but  from  its  use  by  the  French 
congregation  established  in  the  Savoy,  London, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Several  variations  of  the  tune  are  found  in 
English  and  German  tune-books,  but  chiefly  in 
the  value  of  the  notes,  the  melody  remaining 
imchanged.  The  version  most  commonly  adopted 
in  England  in  the  19th  century  was  that  in 
which  all  the  notes,  except  the  final  note  of  each 
strain,  are  of  equal  length.  This  form,  however, 
tends  to  produce  monotony,  and  necessitates  too 
slow  a  time,  the  tune  being  essentially  jubilant 
in  character.  Its  original  form  is  in  all  respects 
the  best,  with  perhaps  a  slight  modification  in 
the  fourth  strain  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,*  as  in 
Ravenscroft's  'Booke  of  Psalmes,'  1621 : — 


O.  A.  0. 

0*LEART,  Arthur,  was  bom  March  15, 1884, 
at  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry.  He  received  his  early 
instruction  in  music  at  home.  When  between 
seven  and  eight  years  old,  his  pianoforte  playing 
attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Goold, 
through  whose  instrumentality  he  was  sent  to 
the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  in  January  1847. 
At  a  dinner-party  given  in  Mr.  €k>old's  honour 
by  Mendelssohn,  the  boy  sat  next  the  composer, 
who  was  in  many  ways  most  kind  to  him 
afterwards.  At  Leipzig  he  studied  the  piano 
with  Moscheles  and  Plaidy,  counterpoint  with 
Hauptmann,  and  composition  with  Richter  and 
Julius  Rietz.     At  the  house  of  Herr  Preusser 

1  In  AmarlcA  th«  tan«  b  onmroonlj  oUled  '  Old  Handnd ' ;  prub- 
ablr  mu  BnflUh  prorlndkllim  Imported  br  aome  nf  the  muij 
oolonlata.  In  teet  the  writer  ham  tome  reeolleetiun  nf  hearlnf  tluit 
this  name  wm  in  ue  In  aome  parte  of  Knfland  not  manj  yean 
•inee. 

s  The  old  psalter  tanee  being  originally  nnbarred,  atrlot  aymmetrr 
between  the  etzalns  was  KmietliaeadiKetanied  for  tlMwko  of  efltat. 


he  became  acquainted  with  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann,  and  many  other  musical  celebrities. 
After  a  five  years'  stay  at  Leipzig,  Mr.  O'Leaiy 
returned  to  London  and  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  studying  under  Cipriani 
Potter  and  Stomdale  Bennett.  In  1856  Lord 
Westmoreland  appointed  him  Professor  at  the 
Academy,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  National 
Training  School  for  Music,  he  was  appointed  to 
that  institution.  He  retired  from  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1908,  but  continues  to  teach 
privately.  Mr.  O'Leary's  compositions  include 
orchestral  pieces,  songs,  dance-music,  transcrip- 
tions and  original  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  etc. 
His  toccata  in  F  was  played  at  the  Popular  Concert 
of  Doc  14,  1885.  He  has  also  edited  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio,  Bennett's  Pianoforte  works, 
and  Masses  by  Hummel,  Sechter,  and  Schubert 

His  wife,  Rosbtta,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Vinning,  of  Newton  Abbot,  and  was 
married  to  Mr.  O'Leary  in  Nov.  1860.  She 
waa  elected  King's  Scholar  at  the  Academy  in 
1851,  and  is  known  as  the  composer  of  several 
successful  songs.  w.  B.  s. 

OLIMPIADE.  An  opera  of  Metastasio's, 
written  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  1788.  It  supplies  a  good  instance  of 
the  persistent  adherence  of  the  composers  of  the 
18th  century  to  one  libretto,  having  been  com- 
posed no  less  than  thirty-one  times,  by  the  fol- 
lowing composers — Caldara  (1733),  Pergolesi, 
Leo,  Duni,  Soolari,  Latilla,  Perez,  Sarti,  Hasse, 
Piocinni  (2),  Bemasconi,  Gassm&nn,  Bertoni, 
Jommelli,  Cafaro,  J.  C.  Bach,  Traetta,  Ame, 
Anfossi,  Mysliweczek,  Andreozzi,  Schwanbeig, 
Gatti,  Borghi,  Paisiello-Federici,  Reichardt, 
Tarchi,  Perrino,  Conti  (1829),  as  given  in 
Clement's  Diet,  Lyriqtu.  O. 

OLIPHANT  (from  OU/aunf,  Elephant),  a 
short  horn  or  bugle,  made  from  the  tusk  of  an 
elephant,  from  which  the  name  comes.  These 
instruments  were  used  for  signalling  and  hunt- 
ing, and  some  existing  specimens  are  very  richly 
carved.  They  have  no  musical  value,  but  are 
interesting  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  horn,  and  of  wind  instruments  generally. 
(See  Horn  and  Wind  Instruments.)    d.  j.  b. 

OLIPHANT,  Thomas,  born  at  Condie,  Perth- 
shire, Dec.  25,  1799,  was  in  1830  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Madrigal  Society,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  its  honorary  secretary.  He 
adapted  English  words  to  many  Italian  madrigals, 
some  of  which  have  become  exceedingly  popular, 
notably  *Down  in  a  flow'ry  Vale,'  adapted  to 
Festa's  *  Quaudo  ritrovo. '  In  1 884  he  published 
A  Brief  Account  of  the  Madrigal  SoeUtyt  ^"^  ^ 
1836  A  ShoH  Account  of  Madrigals,  In  1887 
he  published  an  8vo  volume  entitled  La  Muaa 
Madrigaiescaf  a  collection  of  the  words  of  nearly 
400  madrigals,  with  remarks  and  annotations. 
He  wrote  an  English  version  of  Beethoven's 
'  Fidelio,'  and  English  words  to  several  songs, 
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and  edited  TalUs's  '  Service  and  Responses.'  In 
his  latter  years  he  was  president  of  the  Madrigal 
Society.  He  died  March  9,  1878.  w.  h.  h. 
OLSEN,  Ole,  one  of  the  foremost  Norwegian 
players  and  composerSi  was  bom  on  July  4, 1860, 
at  Hammerfest,  the  most  northerly  town  in  the 
world.  His  father,  who  was  a  merchant  and 
also  a  good  amateur  organist,  played  at  the 
parish  church,  and  so  well  did  he  teach  the  little 
01b  that  at  the  early  age  of  seyen  the  boy  was 
able  to  take  his  father's  place  at  the  organ  and 
play  the  services.  It  was  originally  intended 
that  he  should  become  an  engineer,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  education  necessary  for  that  pro- 
fession he  was  sent,  in  1865,  to  study  at  Dront- 
heim ;  but  his  strong  bias  in  favour  of  music 
continued  to  assert  itself,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  placed  himself  under  the  guidance  of 
Fost  Lendermann.  This  was  in  1867  ;  and 
from  that  date  until  1870  Olsen  studied  regularly 
daring  the  winter  months,  while  in  the  summer 
time  he  joined  various  travelling  theatrical 
companies  as  conductor,  thus  acquiring  invalu- 
able experience.  In  the  year  1870,  however,  he 
b^n  to  settle  down  to  more  serious  study,  and 
betook  himself  to  Leipzig,  where  he  became  the 
pnpil  of  £.  F.  Bichter,  Oscar  Paul,  and  Reinecke. 
After  a  course  of  four  years  at  Leipzig  Olsen 
returned  to  Sweden  and  settled  at  Christiana 
(1874),  where  he  worked  as  a  teacher  of  the 
piano,  and  as  a  choirmaster.  He  also  made  use 
of  his  great  talent  for  writing  by  becoming  a 
musical  critic.  When  Svensden  retired  from 
the  directorship  of  the  Musical  Society  the  post 
was  offered  to  Olsen,  who  accepted  it  and  retained 
it  for  many  years.  In  1884  he  became  musical 
director  to  the  2nd  Norwegian  In&ntry  Brigade ; 
and  the  experience  and  skill  which  he  acquired 
in  this  leading  position  led  to  his  being  asked 
to  undertake  the  onerous  duties  of  musical 
director  under  the  Military  Board,  when  that 
office  was  established  by  the  Swedish  Government 
in  1 9 00 .  He  thus  occupies  a  very  distinguished 
position  in  relation  to  military,  as  well  as 
orchestral  music.  In  his  capacity  as  director 
he  has  travelled  much,  and  in  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  this  and  other  offices  he  has  conducted 
performances  of  his  compositions  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

Ole  Olsen  has  produced  compositions  of  all 
kinds,  excepting  chamber  music,  which  has  not 
at  present  offered  him  any  attractions  ;  possibly 
on  account  of  his  dramatic  and  military  ten- 
dencies. Of  his  orchestral  works  the  symphony 
in  6  major,  toother  with  the  symphonic  poems 
'  Aasgaardsreien  *  and  *  Elf-dance '  are  accounted 
very  fine  examples  of  their  class.  In  the  sphere 
of  operatic  music  Olsen  is  well  represented  by 
three  grand  operas,  f  Stig  Hvide,'  'Lajla,'  and 
'Stallo.'  He  has  written  one  oratorio,  * Nideros, ' 
a  fairy  comedy,  'Svein  Urad,'  and  four  great 
cantatas^  '  Ludwig  Holberg,'  *Griffenfeld,' 
'Broderbud,'  and  &e  'Tourist  Cantata.'    As  a 
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composer  he  ia  very  highly  esteemed  by  all  who 
have  heard  his  music,  which  is  of  a  very  advanced 
type  ;  but  he  is  hai-dly  less  distinguished  as  a 
poet,  having  written  many  poems  for  special 
occasions  besides  the  libretti  for  his  three  operas. 
Olson's  work  is  characterised  by  great  breadth, 
a  free  modem  versatility  in  style  and  colouring, 
with  plenty  of  knowledge  of  managing  his 
resources.  d.  h. 

OLTHOFF,  Statius,  bom  1 666  at  Osnabriick, 
was  called  in  1679  to  the  poet  of  cantor  to  the 
Marien-Kirche  at  Rostock  in  Mecklenburg.  In 
1698  he  is  described  in  the  account-books  of  the 
church  as  Mtigister  StcUivs  and  as  occupying  the 
higher  position  of  con-rector.  At  the  instigation 
of  Nathan  or  Nathaniel  Ghytraeus,  the  Human- 
ist Professor  of  Latin  and  Poetry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rostock,  who  also  as  rector  reorganised 
the  chief  school  of  the  town,  Olthoff  composed 
a  series  of  four-part  settings  of  Geoige  Buchanan's 
famous  Latin-verse  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms. 
This  work  was  published  at  Frankfort  1686  with 
the  title:  Psalmorum  Davidia  paraphrenia 
poetica  Oeorgii  Buchanan  Seoti  argumenJtis  ae 
melodiis  explicata  atque  illttstratay  etc.  Eitner 
enumerates  successive  editions  of  this  work  up 
to  1666.  The  musical  settings  have  been  re- 
published in  the  Vierteljahraachrift  fur  Musik- 
ioissensehaft,  bd.  v.  Olthoff  retired  from  active 
work  in  1614,  and  died  at  Rostock,  Feb.  28, 
1629.  J.  B.  M. 

OLYMPIE.  Tragddie  lyrique,  in  three  acts, 
imitated  from  Voltaire  by  Dieulafoy  and  Briffant 
(and  others)  ;  music  by  Spontini.  Produced  at 
the  Academie  Royale,  Dec  22,1819.  At  Berlin, 
in  German  (£.  T.  A.  Hoffmann),  May  14, 
1821.  G. 

O'MARA,  JossPH,  bom  July  16,  1866,  at 
Limerick,  son  of  James  O'Mara,  J. P.,  late  high 
sheriff  for  that  city.  In  1 889  he  studied  singing 
in  Milan  under  Perini  and  Moretti.  On  Feb.  4, 
1891,  he  made  his  d6but  as  Ivanhoe  at  the  Royal 
English  Opera -House,  and  was  favourably  re- 
ceived. He  had  further  teaching  from  Edwin 
Holland,  and  in  1892  he  sang  at  the  Popular 
Concerts.  In  1894-96  he  sang  under  Harris, 
both  in  English  and  Italian,  at  Dniry  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  as  Don  Ccesar,  Hardress  Cregan, 
Faust,  Philemon,  Don  Jos4,  Turiddu,  etc.  On 
March  2,  1896,  he  made  a  very  great  success  as 
Mike  Murphy  on  the  production  of  Stanford's 
'  Shamus  O'Brien '  at  the  Op^ra-Comique Theatre. 
Since  then  he  has  been  a  favourite  tenor  in  the 
Moody-Manners  Opera  Company  in  their  Lon- 
don and  provincial  seasons,  and  has  added  to  his 
repertory  many  Wagnerian  parts,  Myles  in  '  Lily 
of  Eillamey,'  Raoul,  etc.  Brit.  Mua,  Biog. 
etc.  A.  c. 

ONCE-MARKED  OCTAVE.  See  C,  vol.  i. 
p.  433. 

ONDRICEK,  Franz,  violinist,  was  bom  of 
Czech  parents  at  Prague,  on  April  29,  1869. 
His  father,  a  good  violinist,  was  the  leader  of 
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a  small  orchestra  performing  in  caf^  ballrooms, 
etc.,  and  earlj  conveyed  a  knowledge  of  his 
instrument  to  his  son,  who,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
was  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  orchestra,  and 
was  known  in  Prague  as  a  prodigy.  In  1878 
he  was  sent  to  the  Consematorium  of  his  native 
town,  where  he  received  free  tuition  for  three 
years.  In  1876  he  gave  a  concert  at  Prague,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  strange  incident  occurred. 
Wieniawski,  who  was  present,  after  hearing 
Ondricek  play  a  movement  from  a  concerto  of 
Molique,  stepped  on  to  the  platform  and  publicly 
embraced  the  young  artist.  The  result  of  this 
successful  appearance  was  that  a  rich  merchant 
undertook  his  further  education,  and  sent  him 
to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  entered  the 
class  of  Massart,  gaining  a  premier  prix  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  Had  he  been  eligible  he 
would  have  won  it  in  his  first  year.  After  leav- 
ing the  Conservatoire  he  remained  in  France  for 
two  years,  played  in  Paris  at  Pasdeloup's  Con- 
certs, and  in  other  French  towns,  and  then 
visited  London,  where  he  appeared  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  of  which  he  is  an 
honorary  member.  After  returning  for  a  short 
time  to  Bohemia,  he  made  a  series  of  tours  on 
the  continent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
Berlin  (in  1884)  and  gave  two  successful  con- 
certs in  the  opera-house.  Since  then  he  has 
played  as  a  soloist  in  most  musical  centres  of 
the  world  :  in  Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  America, 
the  East,  etc. ,  and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
orders  and  decorations.  Ondricek  aims  at 
universality,  having  at  his  fingers'  ends  the  com- 
plete repertory  of  the  virtuoso  as  well  as  that  of 
the  classical  player.  As  a  youthful  performer 
his  style  was  exceptionally  wild  and  passion- 
ate, but  it  has  now  become  more  restrained,  if 
less  individuaL  He  has  led  string  quartets  at 
the  London  Popular  Concerts.  The  most  inter- 
esting number  in  his  repertory  is  the  violin 
concerto  in  A  minor  of  his  compatriot,  Anton 
DvoiFdk,  which  he  interprets  with  authority. 
As  a  composer  he  is  little  known,  except  that 
he  has  frequently  played  a  not  very  satisfactory 
transcription  of  airs  taken  from  Smetana's 
'  Verkaufte  Braut*  w.  w.  o. 

ONSLOW,  George,  bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand 
(Puy-de-Ddme),  July  27, 1784,  was  a  grandson 
of  the  first  Loid  Onslow,  and  descended  through 
his  mother,  a  de  Bourdeilles,  from  the  family 
of  Brantdme.  Although  eventually  a  prolific 
composer,  he  showed  as  a  child  no  special  love 
for  music,  and  the  lessons  he  took  on  the  piano 
from  Hullmandel,  Dussek,  and  Cramer,  during 
a  stay  of  some  years  in  London,  developed 
nothing  beyond  manual  dexterity.  Having 
returned  to  France,  and  settled  in  a  province 
more  famous  for  its  scenery  than  for  its  oppor- 
tunities of  artistic  relaxation,  he  associated  with 
some  amateurs  who  played  chamber  music,  and 
was  thus  induced  first  to  study  the  violoncello, 
and  then  [after  a  two-years'  visit  to  Vienna,] 


to  compose  works  modelled  after  those  which 
gave  so  much  pleasure  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
The  analytical  faculty,  properly  used,  reveak 
to  its  possessor  many  secrets,  but  it  neither 
supersedes  lessons  from  an  experienced  teacher, 
nor  can  in  any  case  supply  genius.  Thus  Onslow, 
even  after  he  had  composed  a  considerable 
amount  of  chamber-music,  felt  the  necessity  for 
further  instruction  before  attempting  dramatic 
composition,  and  applied  to  Reicha,  who  was 
an  able  master  so  far  as  grammar  went,  but  in- 
capable of  transmitting  to  his  pupil  that  sacred 
fire  which  he  did  not  possess  himself.  Onslow 
therefore  proved  as  cold  on  the  stage  as  he  had 
done  in  the  concert-room,  and  his  three  operas- 
oomiques,  *  L' Alcalde  de  la  Vega '  (August  10, 
1824),  *Le  Colporteur'  (Nov.  22,  1827),  and 
*  Le  Duo  de  Guise '  (Sept.  8,  1887),  after  secur- 
ing successive  suce^  d*estime,  disappeared,  leav- 
ing the  overture  to  *The  Colporteur,'  which 
for  some  time  was  to  be  heard  in  concert  rooms, 
as  their  only  representative.  His  three  pub- 
lished  symphonies,  though  performed  several 
times  by  the  Sod^t^  des  Concerts  du  Conserva- 
toire, are  also  forgotten.  [He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London, 
in  1882,  and  wrote  a  symphony  for  it]  A 
musician  of  respectable  attainments  and  inde- 
fiatigable  industry,  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
and  moreover  a  man  of  fortune,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  either  editors  or  appreci- 
ative friends,  as  was  proved  by  his  election  in 
1842  to  succeed  Cherubini  at  the  Institat 
Such  an  appointment  must  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  those  musicians  who  believe  with  Buffon 
that  *  genius  is  nothing  more  than  a  great  power 
of  patience.'  With  the  above  reservations  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Onslow,  by  the  nnmber 
of  his  works,  and  the  elegant  style  of  his  best 
passages,  merited  tlie  reputation  he  enjoyed 
during  his  lifetime.  He  died  at  Clermont  on 
Oct.  3,  1858,  leaving  [a  soena,  *La  Mort 
d'Abel,'  for  bass -solo  and  orchestra,  four 
symphonies,]  thirty-four  quintets  and  thirty- 
six  quartets  for  strings,  six  trios  for  PF.,  violon 
and  violoncello ;  a  sextuor  (op.  30)  for  PF., 
flute,  darinet,  horn,  bassoon  and  oontrabasso, 
or  PF.,  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  and 
oontrabasso;  anonetto(op.  77)  for  violin,  viola, 
violoncello,  oontrabasso,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  horn,  which  he  also  arranged  (op. 
77  Ms)  as  a  sextuor  for  PF.,  flute,  clarinet, 
horn,  bassoon,  and  oontrabasso,  or  for  PF., 
two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  and  oontrabasso ; 
a  septet  (op.  79)  for  PF.,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn,  bassoon,  and  oontrabasso ;  sonatas  and 
duos  for  PF.  and  violin,  or  violoncello; 
sonatas  for  PF.,  four  hands,  and  many  pieces 
for  PF.  solo.  His  quintets  are  undoubtedly 
his  best  works,  and  contain  much  charming 
music  No.  15,  called  '  Le  Quintette  de  la 
balle,'  describes  his  emotions — the  pain,  the 
irregular  beating  of  his  pulse,  and  his  gratitude 
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on  his  recoYOiy — oonsequent  on  an  aooident 
that  happened  to  him  in  1829  at  a  wolf-hunt, 
where  a  spent  ball  hit  him  in  the  face,  render- 
ing him  somewhat  deaf  in  one  ear  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  His  earlier  quintets  were  written 
for  two  yiolonoelli,  but  at  a  certain  performance 
m  England  the  second  violoncello  foiled  to 
arrive,  and  it  was  proposed  that  Dragonetti 
should  play  the  part  on  his  double-bass.  Onslow 
positively  refused,  saying  the  effect  would  be 
dreadful  However,  after  waiting  some  time, 
he  was  obliged  to  consent,  and  after  a  few  bars 
was  delighted  with  the  effect  After  this  he 
wrote  them  for  violoncello  and  double-bass, 
and  the  preceding  ones  were  then  rearranged  in 
that  way  under  his  own  inspection  by  Gouffi6, 
the  accomplished  double-bass  of  the  Paris  Opera. 
Hal^yy  pronounced  his  eulogium  at  the  Institut, 
and  printed  it  in  his  Souvenirs  et  Partraita, 
D'Ortigue  collected  materials  for  his  biography, 
but  only  published  an  abstract  of  them  in  the 
MiiMsird  (1868-64,  p.  118).  P^tis  drew  his 
information  from  these  two  sources,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred  for  further  detail.  6.  o. ; 
additions  from  Did,  ofNaJL  £iog,  and  Biemann's 
Lexiton, 

OPEN  NOTES.  On  wind  instruments  those 
notes  which  are  proper  to  the  tube  employed, 
and  occur  aa  natural  harmonics  of  the  funda- 
mental tone,  are  known  as  open  notes,  and  are 
thus  distinguished  from  'stopped '  notes  obtained 
on  the  horn  by  the  closing  of  the  bell  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  the  hand,  and  from  notes 
produced  by  the  means  of  keys  or  valves. 
When  keys  or  valves  are  used  the  fundamental 
length  of  the  tube  is  changed,  and  consequently 
a  new  series  of  harmonies  is  introduced.  D.  J.  B. 

OPEN  STRINGS.  In  instruments  of  the 
violin  type  where  the  pitch  of  a  note  is  obtained 
by  means  of  the  fingers  pressing  the  strings  at 
intervals  of  tones  and  semitones,  the  term  *  Open 
String '  is  employed  to  indicate  the  unstopped 
sound  of  one  of  the  stretched  strings.  Example : 
On  the  violin,  the  note  ^  can  be  sounded  by 
pressing  a  finger  on  the  A,  D,  or  G  strings,  or  by 
Tibrating  the  first  string  which  is  tuned  to  the 
pitch  of  that  note.  A  small  o  placed  over  the 
note  indicates  when  the  '  open  string '  is  to  be 
pkyed.  o.  B. 

OPERA  (Ital.  Opera,  abbrev.  of  Opera  in 
Mudca^  a  'Musical  Work,'  Dramma  per  la 
Jiuaiea ;  Fr.  Op4ra ;  Germ.  Oper,  Singspief). 
A  drama,  either  tragic  or  comic,  sung  through- 
out, with  appropriate  scenery  and  acting,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  full  orchestra. 

I.  Olassioal  Opera 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  the  Opera 
as  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  existence  ; 
yet  our  search  for  its  origin  leads  us  back  to  a 
time  long  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  ;  and  he  who  would  read  tiie  story 
of  its  infancy  aright  must  collect  its  details 


from  the  history  of  ancient  Greece ;  for  it  is  as 
old  as  the  drama  itself.  It  was  nurtured  at 
Athens,  in  that  glorious  theatre,  the  acoustic 
properties  of  whic^  have  never  yet  been  rivalled. 
Its  earliest  librettists  were  .£schylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  its  earliest  orchestra  a  band 
of  lyres  and  flutes.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
this.  It  is  quite  certain  that  not  only  were 
the  choruses  of  the  'Agamemnon'  and  the 
'Antigone'  sung  to  the  grandest  music  that 
could  be  produced  at  the  time  they  were  written, 
but  also  that  every  word  of  the  dialogue  was 
musically  declaimed.  Musical  dialogue  has 
been  censured  by  unmusical  critics  as  con- 
trary to  nature.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  everyday  life,  but  not  to  the 
principles  of  art.  It  is  necessary  that  the  truth 
of  this  proposition  should  be  very  clearly 
established,  for  unless  we  make  it  our  starting- 
point  we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  true  raison 
kUre  of  the  Lyric  Drama,  nor  be  prepared  with 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of  those  who, 
like  Addison  and  Steele,  condemn  it  as  a  mon- 
strous anomaly.  It  is  open  to  no  charge  of 
inconsistency  to  which  the  spoken  drama  is  not 
equally  exposed.  The  poet  writes  his  tragedy 
in  verse,  because  he  thereby  gains  the  power  of 
expressing  great  thoughts  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  dignity  that  language  can  command. 
His  verses  are  sung,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
invested  with  a  deeper  pathos  than  the  most 
careful  form  of  ordinary  declamation  can  reach. 
No  one  objects  to  the  Iambics  of  the  '  Seven 
against  Thebes,'  or  the  blank  verse  of  'King 
John ' ;  yet  surely  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  is  not  more  rudely  shocked  by  the  melo- 
dious Ah/  8OCC0T8O!  son  tradito!  uttered  by 
the  Gommendatore  after  Don  Giovanni  has 
pierced  him  through  with  his  sword,  than  by 
the  touching  couplet  with  which  Prince  Arthur, 
at  the  moment  of  his  death,  breaks  forth  into 
rhyme — 

O  me  I  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones :— ■ 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones ! 

The  conventionalities  of  common  life  are  vio- 
lated no  less  signally  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other ;  yet,  in  the  opera  as  well  as  in  the 
play,  the  result  of  their  violation  is  an  artistic 
conception,  as  easily  defensible  on  logical  grounds 
as  the  proportions  of  a  statue  or  tiie  colouring 
of  a  picture — neither  of  which  are  faithful  imita- 
tions of  nature,  though  founded  upon  a  natural 
ideal. 

These  appear  to  have  been  the  views  enter- 
tained, towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century, 
by  a  little  band  of  men  of  letters  and  musicians 
— all  ardent  disciples  of  the  Renaissance — who 
met  in  Florence  at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi, 
Conte  di  Vemio,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
resuscitating  the  style  of  musical  declamation 
peculiar  to  Greek  tragedy.  This  end  was  un- 
attainable. The  antagonism  between  Greek  and 
modem  tonalities  wovdd  alone  have  sufficed  to 
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make  it  an  impofisibility,  had  there  been  no 
other  difficulties  in  the  way.  But,  just  as  the 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  resulted  in 
some  of  the  most  important  disooveries  known 
to  chemistry,  this  vain  endeavour  to  restore  a 
lost  art  led  to  the  one  thing  upon  which,  above 
all  others,  the  future  fate  of  the  Lyric  Drama 
depended — and  compassed  it,  on  this  wise. 

Among  the  musicians  who  frequented  the 
Count  of  Yemio's  riiwiwms  were  three  whose 
names  afterwards  became  celebrated.  Yincenzo 
Galilei — the  father  of  the  great  astronomer — 
was  a  pupil  of  the  old  school,  but  burning  to 
strike  out  something  new.  Jacopo  Peri  and 
Giulio  Gaocini  were  young  men,  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  but  gifted  with 
a  wealth  of  original  genius,  and  sufficient  eneigy 
of  character  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to  the 
best  account.  All  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  music  of  the 
period,  and  longing  for  a  style  of  composition 
better  fitted  to  express  the  varying  shades  of 
human  passion  than  that  then  generally  culti- 
vated. The  first  result  of  their  tentative 
efforts  to  reach  this  long-cherished  ideal  was 
the  invention  of  the  cantata — a  secular  com- 
position for  a  single  voice  accompanied  by  a 
single  instrument.  Galilei  produced  a  work 
of  this  description  entitled  *  II  Conte  Ugolino,' 
which  has  unhappily  been  lost.  Caccini — 
already  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  his  voice, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  performance  upon  the 
lute — wrote  a  number  of  shorter  pieces,  which 
he  sang  with  unbounded  applause  at  Bardi's 
house,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  theorbo, 
played  by  BardiUa.  Some  of  these  Oanzonette 
were  published,  in  1602,  under  the  title  of  *  Le 
nuove  Musiche ' ;  and  an  entire  verse  of  one  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  article  Monodia  in 
the  present  volume.  They  are,  indeed,  most 
interesting,  as  examples  of  the  earliest  phase 
of  the  style — fitly  called  Monodic — which  ex- 
changed the  contrapuntal  richness  of  the  poly- 
phonic school  for  the  simplest  of  melodies, 
confined  to  a  single  part,  and  accompanied  by 
a  bass,  which  was  often  not  only  simple,  but 
of  the  rudest  possible  construction.  The  par- 
ticular verse  to  which  we  have  referred — Diidi 
voisedime  vi  cole — is  exceptionally  symmetrical 
in  form.  As  a  general  rule,  the  melodies  of 
this  transitional  period  were  so  destitute  of 
what  we  now  call  'Figure,'  as  to  be  all  but 
amorphous ;  and  it  is  precisely  to  this  peculi- 
arity that  we  are  indebted  for  the  extraordinary 
effect  they  wrought  All  that  their  composers 
aimed  at  in  constructing  them  was  the  exact 
oratorical  rendering  of  the  words  with  which 
they  had  to  deal ;  and  in  striving  to  attain  this 
they  unconsciously,  and  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
inspiration,  achieved  that  potent  medium  of 
passionate  expression  which  alone  was  needed 
to  make  the  Lyric  Drama  possible — pure,  well- 
accented,  declamatory  recitative.     Not,  as  they 


fondly  imagined,  the  exact  method  of  de]i?ery 
cultivated  by  the  Greek  dramatists;  but,  we 
may  fairly  believe,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
consistent  with  the  modem  scale — the  tnie 
Afusicaparkmte,  or  Stilo  rappraentaUvOf  which, 
by  regulating  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  sound  rhetori- 
cal science,  invests  them,  if  the  experience  of 
nearly  three  centuries  may  be  trusted,  with  an 
amount  of  dramatic  power  attainable  by  no 
other  means. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  provision  as  this 
must  have  been  painfully  apparent  to  all  think- 
ing men.  The  polyphonic  school,  brought  to 
absolute  perfection  by  Palestrina  and  his  great 
contemporaries,  was  utterly  unfit  for  dramatio 
purposes  ;  yet,  in  ignorance  of  a  more  appropri- 
ate form  of  expression,  attempts  to  turn  it  to 
account  in  that  direction  had  not  been  want- 
ing. It  is  certain  that  great  part  of  Poliziano'a 
'Orfeo,'  written  in  the  hitter  half  of  the  15th 
century,  was  set  to  musio  of  some  kind ;  and 
Leo  AUatius  mentions,  in  his  '  Dnunmatuigia,' 
the  names  of  eight  musical  representations  pro- 
duced between  the  years  1569  and  1582.  The 
bare  titles  of  these  works,  to  one  of  which  the 
name  of  Claudio  Merulo  is  attached,  are  all 
that  now  remain  to  us  ;  and,  unfortunately,  we 
possess  no  printed  copies  of  three  still  more 
important  productions — 'II  Satiro,'  'La  Dis- 
perarione  di  Fileno, '  and  '  II  Giuoco  della  Gieca ' 
— set  to  music  by  Emilio  del  GavaUeri,  the 
two  first  in  1590,  and  the  last  in  1595 ;  but 
we  may  form  a  tolerably  safe  estimate  of  their 
style  from  that  of  Orazio  Yecchi's  'L'  Amfi- 
parnasso,'  performed  at  Modena  in  1594,  and 
printed  soon  afterwards  in  Yenice.  This  curioos 
Commedia  arTnonicaf  as  the  composer  himself 
caUs  it,  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
madrigeJs  for  five  voices,  written  in  the  true 
polyphonic  style,  and  equally  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  effect,  and  the  learning  dis- 
played in  their  construction.  There  is  no  over* 
ture ;  and  no  instrumental  accompaniment  or 
ritomello  of  any  kind.  When  the  stage  is 
occupied  by  a  single  character  only,  the  four 
superfluous  voices  are  made  to  sing  behind  the 
scenes ;  when  two  persons  are  neeided  for  the 
action  three  are  kept  out  of  sight.  All  doubt 
on  this  point  is  removed  by  the  woodcuts  with 
which  the  music  is  illustrated ;  but  before  we 
condemn  the  absurdity  of  the  arrangement  we 
must  remember  that  the  grand  old  madrigalist 
only  uses  his  unseen  voices  as  later  oomposers 
have  used  the  orchestra.  He  could  not  leave 
his  characters  to  sing  without  any  accompani- 
ment whatever ;  and  has  therefore  supported 
them,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  enforced 
the  action  of  the  scene  by  the  only  harmonic 
means  within  his  reach.  [On  the  condition  of 
performance  of  the  earliest  operas,  see  the 
Sammelb&nde  of  the  Int.  Mus,  Ges,,  iv.  176 
and  404,  by  Alfred  Heuss ;  and  the  MantiUy 
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Mtmeal  Jieeord,  March  1906,  article  by  £.  J. 
Dent.] 

It  must  be  confessed  that  though  Orazio 
Yeochi  was  a  skilful  oontrapontist  and  Peri 
WIS  not,  the  Florentine  composer  had  all  the 
advantage  on  his  side,  when,  three  years  after 
the  first  performance  of  *  L'  Amiipamasso,'  he 
produced  his  music  to  Rinuccini's  'Dafne.' 
Count  Bardi  haying  been  summoned  to  Rome 
in  1592  to  act  as  Mciestro  di  eamara  to  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  the  meetings  formerly  held  at 
his  house  were  transferred  to  that  of  his  friend 
Jscopo  Corsi,  as  enthusiastic  a  patron  of  the 
Fine  Arts  as  himself.  It  was  at  the  Palazzo 
Coni  that  '  Dafne '  was  first  privately  performed 
in  1597.  No  trace  of  it  now  remains ;  but 
Peri  himself  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to  his 
'£uridice,'  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  instigation 
of  Signer  Corsi  and  the  poet  Rinuccini,  *in 
order  to  test  the  effect  of  the  particular  kind 
of  melody  which  they  imagined  to  be  identical 
with  that  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  throughout  their  dramas ' ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  account  given  by  Oioy.  Batt. 
Doni  that  'it  charmed  tiie  whole  city.'  The 
BQcoess  of  the  experiment  was,  indeed,  so  decided 
that  in  the  year  1600  Peri  was  invited  to  pro- 
vide a  still  greater  work  to  grace  the  festivities 
which  followed  the  marriage  of  King  Henri  lY. 
of  France  with  Maria  de'  Medici.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  he  produced  his  famous 
'Eoiidioe,'  the  first  true  Italian  opera  that  was 
ever  performed  in  public,  and  the  acknowledged 
prototype  of  all  later  developments  of  the 
Dramma  per  la  muaioa.  The  work  excited  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  attention.  Ottavio 
Binuocini  fiirnished  the  libretto.  Several  noble- 
mmt)>kp%rtin  the  public  performance.  Be- 
hind the  scenes,  Signer  Corsi  himself  presided 
at  the  harpsichord,  assisted  by  three  friends, 
who  played  upon  the  chitarrone,  the  lira  grande 
or  viol  di  gamba,  and  the  theorbo  or  large  lute. 
These  instruments,  with  the  addition  of  three 
ihtes  used  in  a  certain  ritomello,  seem  to  have 
comprised  the  entire  orchestra ;  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  freedom  must  have  been  accorded 
to  the  performers  with  regard  to  their  manner 
of  employing  them ;  for  in  the  barred  score 
pnblishcd  at  Florence,  with  a  dedication  to 
Maria  de'  Medici,  in  1600,  and  reprinted  at 
Venice  in  1608,  the  accompaniment  consists  of 
Httle  more  than  an  ordinary  figured  bass.  This 
■core  is  now  exceedingly  scarce.  Hawkins  did 
not  even  know  of  its  existence,  and  Bumey 
nioceeded  in  discovering  one  example  only,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Marchese  Rinuccini,  a 
descendant  of  the  poet,  at  Florence  ;  but  a  copy 
of  the  Venice  edition  is  happily  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Peri  himself  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  a 
portion  of  this  interesting  work  was  written  by 
Oueini,  though  his  own  name  alone  appears 
upon  the  title-page ;  but  Caodni  also  set  the 


entire  libretto  to  music,  on  his  own  account, 
and  published  it  in  Florence  in  the  same  year 
(1600),  with  a  dedication  to  Giovanni  BardL 
The  style  of  the  two  operas  is  so  nearly  identical, 
that  whole  scenes  might  easily  be  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other,  without  attracting  notice ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  situa- 
tions, such  as  that  in  which  Orpheus  returns 
with  Euridice  from  Hades,  wherein  Peri  has 
reached  a  higher  level  of  dramatic  expression 
than  his  rival  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason 
that  Caccini's  *  Euridice'  seems  never  to  have 
been  honoured  with  a  public  performance  ;  the 
young  composer  was,  however,  commissioned  to 
produce  for  the  wedding  festivities  another 
Favola  in  ntunca,  entitled  'II  Rapimento  di 
Cefalo,'  some  portion  of  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared among  the  'Nuove  mnsiche.' 

The  study  of  these  early  attempts  becomes 
especially  interesting,  when  we  regard  them  as 
the  fairest  possible  types  of  the  style  of  com- 
position which  characterised  the  first  period  of 
the  history  of  the  modem  Lyric  Drama. 

The  immediate  result  of  their  success  was  the 
recognition  of  the  opera  as  a  form  of  art  no 
longer  tentative,  but  fairly  established  upon 
true  aesthetic  principles,  embarrassed  by  no 
grave  practical  difficulties,  and  perfectly  con- 
sistent, in  all  its  details,  with  the  received 
traditions  of  classical  antiquity — which  last 
recommendation  was  no  light  one,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men  whose  reverence  for  Greek  and 
Roman  customs  amounted  to  a  species  of  in- 
sanity. It  was  impossible  that  Florence  could 
be  permitted  to  monopolise  an  invention  con- 
ceived in  such  complete  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age — the  latest  product  of  the 
Renaissance.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  scene  of 
its  triumphs  transferred  before  long  to  Mantua, 
in  which  city  the  second  period  of  its  history 
was  inaugurated  with  extraordinary  splendour 
in  the  year  1607,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Francesco  Gonzaga  with  Margherita,  Infanta 
of  Savoy.  At  the  invitation  of  Yincenzo  Gon- 
zaga, the  reigning  Duke,  Rinuccini  prepared  for 
this  festival  the  libretti  of  two  operas,  entitled 
'  Dafhe '  and  '  Arianna,'  the  first  of  which  was 
set  to  music  by  Maroo  di  Zanobi  da  Gagliano, 
and  the  second  by  Claudio  Monteverde,  the 
Duke's  Maestro  di  Cappella — a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  already  famous  for  the  boldness 
of  his  opposition  to  the  established  rules  of 
counterpoint.  Both  operas  were  written  in 
the  newly  invented  StUo  rappresentaiivo ;  and 
both  were  deservedly  successful,  though  not  in 
an  equal  degree.  After  the  first  performance  of 
'  Dafne '  ^e  hear  of  it  no  more  ;  but  '  Arianna ' 
produced  so  extraordinary  an  effect  upon  the 
audience,  more  esptwially  in  ^^||ne  in  which 
the  forsaken  Ariadne  bewa''  -hire  of 

her  faithless  lover,  ^  tha^  tg  at 
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onoe  invited  to  compose  another  opera,  for  the 
ensuing  year.  For  the  subject  of  this  he  chose 
the  never- wearying  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice,  which  was  dramatised  for  him  by  some 
poet  whose  name  has  not  transpired.  'Hie  new 
work — entitled  'Orfeo,'  to  distinguish  it  from 
Peri's  illustration  of  the  same  myth — was  in 
many  respects  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
that  had  preceded  it.  Though  Monteverde  did 
not  actually  invent  the  opera,  he  proved  himself 
more  competent  to  deal  with  it  than  any  man 
then  living.  Dramatic  expression  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  genius. 
Moreover,  he  was  an  accomplished  violist ;  and 
while  his  natural  love  for  instrumental  music 
tempted  him  to  write  for  a  far  larger  orchestra 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 'ventured  to 
bring  together,  his  technical  skill  enabled  him 
to  turn  its  resources  to  excellent  account  The 
instruments  used  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
performance  were^— 


2  Oravieemball. 

8  Gontnbassi  de  Viola. 

10  Viole  da  brazzo. 

1  Arpa  doppia. 

2  Vi(^inl  pioooU  aUa  Fran- 

cesa. 
S  Ghitarroni. 
8  Organi  di  legno. 


8  Basal  da  gamba. 
i  Tromboni. 

1  Regale. 

2  Gometti. 

1  FlauUno    aUa    vigeaima 

aeconda. 
1  ClariQO,    con    8   Trombe 

sordine. 


Hawkins,  strangely  misinterpreting  the  lists 
of  characters  and  instruments  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  printed  score,  imagines  every 
singer  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  instru- 
ment of  some  particular  kind  set  apart  for  his 
exclusive  use.  A  very  slight  examination  of 
the  music  will  suffice  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
this  idea.  Nevertheless,  the  instruments  are 
really  so  contrasted  and  combined  as  to  invest 
each  character  and  scene  with  a  marked  indi- 
viduality which  cannot  but  have  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  performance.  The  intro- 
ductory toccata --founded,  throughout,  upon  a 
single  chord — is  followed  by  a  ritornello  so 
gracefully  conceived  that,  had  it  been  written 
even  in  our  own  time,  its  simple  beauty  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  please.^  Another  ritor- 
nello, in  five  parts,  is  written  in  close  imitation, 
almost  resembling  canon.  The  recitatives  are 
accompanied,  sometimes,  by  a  figured  bass  only ; 
and  sometimes  by  two  or  more  instruments,  tike 
names  of  which  are  indicated  at  the  beginning. 
A  complete  score  of  the  opera  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1609,  and  reprinted  in  1615.  A 
copy  of  the  second  edition,  now  preserved  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Buckingham  Palace,  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
who  quoted  from  it  largely  in  vol.  iii.  of  his 
History  of  JUttsic, 

The  expense  attendant  upon  the  production 

Wintarf  eld't  Joamtm  OabriM,  and  also  In  a  Mamolr  of  Monterard* 
pabllahed  in  tlie  Musteal  Timm  for  tfarcli  1880. 

I  Th«  tooeata  and  ritornello  will  be  found  enttre  In  an  enaj 
On  tk»  Hf*.  Work,  and  Mhumee  of  Monttmrdt,  ivlnied  in  the 
Mu$loal  nme$  for  April  1880.  The  tooeata  is  alto  gUrtn  In  Parnr'i 
Jftttfa  «/  the  m»  Omturw  {Oi;ford  Hlttoiy  qf  ifutle,  tcL  iU.  p.  SI), 
iriiera  a  eloee  analjils  of  uie  itliele  voric  is  also  giT«i. 


of  these  early  operas  must  have  been  enormoos. 
The  gorgeous  dresses,  and  other  incidental  ap- 
pointments, occasionally  mentioned  by  writers 
of  the  period,  sufficiently  explain  why  the 
Dramma  in  Afusica  was  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  entertainment  of  princes,  on  occasions 
of  extraordinary  public  rejoicing.  No  such 
occasions  appear  to  have  presented  themselves 
for  some  considerable  time  after  the  marriage  of 
Francesco  Gonzaga.  Accordingly  we  find  Uiat, 
after  following  up  *  Orfeo '  with  a  grand  Mytho- 
logical Spectacle  called  *  U  Ballo  delle  Ingrate,' 
Monteverde  produced  no  more  dramatic  works 
till  the  year  1624,  when,  having  settled  per- 
manently in  Venice,  he  wrote,  at  the  instance 
of  Girolamo  Mocenigo,  an  Intermezzo,  <  II  Com- 
battimento  di  Tancredi  e  Clorinda,'  in  which 
he  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  two  important 
orchestral  effects,  which  have  remained  in 
common  use  to  the  present  day — pizzieaio 
passages  for  the  stringed  instruments,  and  the 
well-known  tremolo.  [See  Monteverde.]  In 
1630  he  sgain  took  higher  ground,  and  com- 
posed, for  the  marriage  of  Giustiniana  Mocenigo 
with  Lorenzo  Giustiniani,  a  grand  opera  called 
'Proserpina  Bapita,'  which  was  brought  oat 
with  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  successful.  The  music,  however, 
was  soon  destined  to  be  forgotten  ;  for  this  wss 
the  year  rendered  memorable  by  the  terrible 
plague,  which,  completely  devastating  the  larger 
Italian  cities,  rendered  all  intellectual  advance- 
ment for  the  time  being  impossible.  As  we 
shall  presently  see,  when  it  had  had  time 
to  recover  from  this  serious  hindrance,  art 
flourished  more  brilliantly  than  ever;  bat 
before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  its 
triumphs  in  Venice,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  glanoe  for  a  moment  at  its  position  ia 
some  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Pietro  della  Valle,  writing  in  1640,  tells  us 
that,  like  Tragedy  at  Athens  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Thespis,  the  Lyric  Drama  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Rome  upon  a  cart  During  the 
Carnival  of  1606  this  ambulant  theatre  was 
driven  from  street  to  street,  surmounted  by  a 
movable  stage,  whereon  five  masked  performers 
enacted  a  little  play,  set  to  music  for  them  by 
Paolo  Quagliati.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
originated  with  Della  Valle  himself.  He  it 
was  who  arranged  the  performances,  and  in- 
duced Quagliati  to  write  the  music ;  and  so 
great  was  the  success  of  the  experiment,  that 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  after 
midnight,  the  little  band  of  strollers  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  a  never- failing  con- 
course of  admiring  spectators.  Rough  indeed 
must  these  primitive  performances  have  been 
when  compared  with  the  entertainments  pre- 
sented to  the  Florentines  by  Peri  and  Ooocini ; 
yet  it  is  strange  that,  notwithstanding  their 
favourable  reception,  we  hear  of  no  attempts 
either  to  repeat   them  or  to   encourage  the 
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introduction  of  anything  better,  until  the  year 
1632,  when  a  musical  drama  called  *  II  Bltomo 
di  Angelica  nell'  Indie '  appears  to  have  been 
priTately  performed  in  the  palace  of  one  of 
tiie  Roman  nobles.  The  composition  is 
ascribed,  in  Lady  Morgan's  Life  and  Times 
of  SalvatoT  Rosay  to  a  composer  named  Tignali. 
This  name  is  considered  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Stratton 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Tenaglia,  whose  '  Clearco ' 
was  produced  at  Rome  in  1661.  Representa- 
tions of  this  kind  were  afterwards  not  uncommon ; 
but  many  years  elapsed  before  any  really  great 
opera  was  produced  in  the  eternal  city. 

The  Bolognese  claim  to  have  encouraged  the 
opera  in  very  early  times,  and  even  to  have 
invented  it ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  able 
to  prove  their  case.  A  chronological  catalogue, 
published  at  Bologna  in  1737,  gives  a  list  of 
all  the  musical  dramas  performed  in  the  city 
from  the  year  1600  down  to  that  in  which  it 
was  printed.  The  names  of  the  poets  who 
fhmished  the  libretti  are  here  very  carefully 
rsoorded,  from  the  earliest  times ;  but  no 
native  composer  is  mentioned  until  the  year 
1610,  when  Glrolamo  Giacobbi  brought  for- 
ward his  '  Andromeda,'  which  produced  so  great 
an  impression  that  it  was  again  revived  in  1628. 
Tbe  works  of  the  Florentine  and  Venetian 
composers  seem,  however,  to  have  met  with  a 
more  favourable  reception  at  Bologna  than  the 
products  of  native  genius.  Peri's  'Euridice' 
was  performed  there  in  1601,  and  again  in 
1616,  on  which  occasion  it  attracted  a  vast 
and  most  enthusiastic  audience ;  and  for  very 
many  years  afterwards  the  Bolognese  were  quite 
contented  with  the  importation  of  successful 
operas  from  Venice. 

The  early  records  of  the  Neapolitan  drama 
are  lamentably  imperfect  We  hear  of  no 
opera  produced  in  Naples  until  1646,  when 
mention  is  made  of  a  pasticcio  called  'Amor 
non  a  legge,'  by  several  different  composers, 
none  of  whose  names  have  transpired.  It  seems, 
however,  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  our 
information  is  at  fault,  than  that  a  school 
which  afterwards  became  so  deservedly  famous 
should  have  been  first  called  into  existence  at 
80  late  a  period.  Still,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  enthusiastic 
cultivation  of  dramatic  music,  the  centres  of 
its  development  were,  at  this  period,  very  far 
from  numerous.  The  more  luxuriantly  it 
flourished  in  any  highly  privileged  city,  the  less 
we  hear  of  it  elsewhere. 

The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Lyric 
Drama  was  preluded  by  the  bold  transfer  of  its 
patronage  from  the  Prince  to  the  people.  In 
the  year  1637  the  famous  theorbo  player, 
Benedetto  Ferrari,  and  Francesco  Manelll  da 
Ti?oli,  the  composer,  opened  at  their  own 
private  risk  the  first  public  opera-house  in 
Venice,  under  the  name  of  the  Teatro  di  San 
Cassiano.     For  this  new  theatre  Ferrari  wrote 


the  words,  and  Manelll  the  music,  of  an  opera 
called  *■  Andromeda,'  which  was  so  well  received 
that  in  the  following  year  the  same  two  authors 
brought  out  a  second  work,  'La  Maga  ful- 
minata';  while  in  1639  the  text  of  Giulio 
Strozzi's  'La  Delia,  ossia  la  Sposa  del  Sole' 
was  set  to  music,  either  by  Manelli  or  Paolo 
Sacrati — ^it  is  difficult  to  say  which, — and  Ferrari 
produced  'L'  Armida'  to  poetry  of  his  own. 
This  was  an  eventful  season.  Before  its  close, 
Monte verde  once  more  appeared  before  the 
public  with  a  new  opera  called  'L'  Adone,' 
which  ran  continuously  till  the  Carnival  of 
1640;  and  his  pupil.  Pier -Francesco  Galetti- 
Bruni,  nicknamed  by  the  Venetians  '  II  Ghecco 
CS.-Cavarii,'^  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
dramatic  composer  with  'Le  Nozze  di  Peleo 
e  di  Tetide  * — a  work  which  proved  him  to  be 
not  only  the  faithful  disciple  of  an  eminent 
Maestro,  but  a  true  genius,  with  originality 
enough  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  that  Maestro* s 
work  in  a  spirit  free  from  all  trace  of  servile 
imitation.  His  natural  taste  suggested  the 
cultivation  of  a  more  flowing  style  of  melody 
than  that  in  which  his  contemporaries  were 
wont  to  indulge ;  and  he  was  not  so  bigoted 
a  disciple  of  the  Renaissance  as  to  think  it 
necessary  to  sacrifice  that  taste  to  the  insane 
Hellenic  prejudice  which  would  have  banished 
rhythmic  melody  from  the  opera  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  Vincenzo  Galilei  and  his  Floren- 
tine associates  condemned  such  melody  as 
puerile  and  degraded  to  the  last  degree.  Monte- 
verde  never  ventured  to  introduce  it,  save  in 
his  ritornelli.  But  Cavalli — as  he  is  now 
generally  called — not  only  employed  it  con- 
stantly, for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  monotony 
of  continuous  recitative,  but  even  foreshadowed 
the  form  of  the  regular  aria,  by  that  return  to 
the  first  part  which  was  afterwards  indicated 
by  the  term  Da  Capo.  Cavalli's  genius  was  as 
prolific  as  it  was  original.  The  author  of  Le 
Olorie  della  Poesia  e  della  Mttsica  (Venice, 
1730)  gives  the  names  of  thirty-four  operas 
which  he  produced,  for  Venice  alone,  l>etween 
the  years  1637  and  1665.  F^tis  mentions 
thirty-nine,  but  Quadrio  assures  us  that  he 
wrote,  altogether,  more  than  forty ;  Bumey 
laments  that  after  diligent  search  he  could  meet 
with  the  music  of  only  one,  '  L'  Erismena,'  pro- 
duced in  1655  ;  but  complete  copies  of  twenty, 
including  two  undoubted  autographs,  may  be 
found  in  the  Oontarini  collection  in  the  library 
of  S.  Mark  at  Venice ;  and  the  autograph  of 
'  L'  Egisto '  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Vienna.  Some  interesting  examples  from 
*L'  Erismena'  will  be  found  in  voL  iv.  of 
Bumey's  History ;  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  the  subjoined  extract  from  an  air  in  '  II 
Giasone'  (1649),  with  accompaniments  for 
two   violins  and  a  bass,  will  show  that  the 
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composer's  feeling  for  melody  was  by  no 
exhibited  in  one  production  only. 
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Cayalli's  predilection  for  rhythmic  melody 
was  fully  shared  by  his  talented  contemporary, 
Marc  Antonio  Cesti — a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Roman  Maestro,  Giacomo  Carissimi,  to  whose 
example,  though  he  himself  did  not  care  to 
write  for  the  stage,  the  dramatic  composers  of 
the  day  were  indebted  for  a  higher  ideal  than 
they  could  possibly  have  conceived  without  his 
assistance.  Honest  work  in  one  branch  of  art 
seldom  fails  to  react  favourably  upon  another  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  by  transferring  to  the 
opera  the  methods  of  phrasing  and  instrumenta- 
tion employed  by  Oarissimi  in  the  Cantata  di 


Camera,  Cesti  not  only  elevated  the  former  to 
a  more  dignified  level  than  it  had  ever  before 
attained,  but  at  the  same  time  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  own  triumphant  success.  Hit 
earliest  attempt,  'L'  Orontea' — ^first  performed 
at  Venice  in  1649,  at  the  Teatro  del  SS.  Apoetoli, 
in  the  teeth  of  Cavalli's  *  Giasone '  at  the  rival 
house  of  S.  Cassiano — ^retained  its  popularity, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Of  his  later  operas,  six—*  Gesare 
amante,'  *La  Dori,  o  lo  schiavo  regio,'  *Tito,* 
*  Argene,  *  *  Genserico, '  and  *  Argia ' — were  written 
for  Venice,  and  two — 'La  Schiava  fortunata' 
and  *U  Pomod'  oro' — for  Vienna.  Many  of 
these  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irretrievably  lost ; 
but  we  still  possess  enough  to  give  us  a  veiy 
clear  idea  of  the  composer's  general  style.  Some 
fragments  from  'L'  Orontea,'  discovered  in  a 
MS.  music-book  once  belonging  to  SalvatorBosa, 
will  be  found  in  voL  iv.  of  Bumey's  History ; 
and  a  complete  score  of  *  II  Pomo  d'  oro '  i» 
preserved  at  Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Library. 
A  score  of  '  La  Dori '  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  collection  formed  by  the  late 
Abb^  Santini ;  and  the  library  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  boasts  fifteen  of  Cesti's  cantatas,  which 
differ  but  little  in  style  from  his  music  written 
for  the  theatre. 

The  honours  of  the  Venetian  school  were 
upheld,  about  this  time,  by  a  crowd  of  popular 
composers,  the  most  successful  of  whom  were 
Carlo  Pallavioino,  D.  Giov.  Legrenzi,  Antonio 
Sartorio,  Pietro  and  Marc  Antonio  Ziani,  Castro- 
villari,  Strozzi,  and  some  other  aspirants  for 
public  fame,  who  found  ample  employment  in 
the  numerous  opera  houses  which  before  the 
close  of  the  century  sprang  up  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  inauguration  of  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Cassiano  in  1687.  It  was  not  long  suffered  to 
stand  alone.  The  Teatro  di  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  was  opened  in  1639  with  *  La  Delia,  ossia 
la  Sposa  del  Sole ' ;  the  Teatro  di  S.  Mos^  in 
1641  with  a  revival  of  Monteverde's  <  Arianna ' ; 
the  Teatro  nuovo,  in  the  same  year,  with 
Strozzi's  '  La  finta  pazza ' ;  the  Teatro  dei  SS. 
Apostoli  in  1649  with  *L'  Orontea,'  as  already 
described  ;  the  Teatro  di  S.  Aponal  in  1661 
with  Cavalli's  '  L'  Oristeo  * ;  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Luca,  o  di  San  Salvatore,  in  1661,  with  Castro- 
villari's  *  La  Pasife' ;  the  Teatro  di  8.  Gregorio 
in  1670  with  a  Pasticcio  entitled  '  Adelaida' ; 
the  Teatro  di  S.  Angelo  in  1677  with  Ereschi's 
'  Elena  rapita  da  Paride ' ;  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Giovanni  Grisostomo  in  1678  with  Pallavioini's 
<  Vespaaiano ' ;  and  the  Teatro  di  S.  Fantin  in 
1699  with  Pignotta's  'Paolo  Emilio.*  The 
mere  existence  of  these  eleven  theatres  proves, 
more  clearly  than  any  amount  of  written  descrip- 
tion, the  readiness  with  which  the  Venetians 
received  the  opera  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
amusements.  They  had  already  learned  to 
look  upon  it  as  quite  a  national  institution; 
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ud  sapportad  it  with  a  liberality  altogether 
nnknown  elsewhere.  In  Rome,  for  instance, 
there  were  at  this  time  three  opera-houses 
only — the  Torre  di  Nona,  opened  in  1671  with 
Oayalli's  '  Giasone ' ;  the  Sala  de'  Signori  Cap- 
tallica,  for  the  inauguration  of  which  Bernardo 
Pasqaini  oompoeed  his  *  Dot'  h  Amore  e  Piet& ' 
in  1679  ;  and  a  theatre  in  the  Palazzo  Aliberti, 
which  started  with  Perti's  *  Penelope  la  casta ' 
in  1696.  No  public  theatre  was  established  in 
Bologna  tiU  1680. 

The  next  period  of  our  history  was  a  very 
significant  one,  and  productive  of  results  so 
important  that  it  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
boundary  between  a  class  of  works  interesting 
chiefly  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  and 
those  grander  productions  the  intrinsic  value  of 
which  entitles  them  to  be  remembered  through- 
oat  all  time. 

The  earlier  dramatic  composers,  from  Peri 
downwards,  held  the  art  of  counterpoint  in 
undisguised  contempt,  and  trusted  for  success 
entirely  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  natural  talents. 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  beyond  all  comparison  the 
brightest  genius  of  the  epoch  we  are  considering, 
bid  wisdom  enough  to  perceive  that  natural 
gilts  lose  more  than  half  their  force  when  un- 
coltivated  by  study.  Acting  upon  this  con- 
viction, he  never  ceased  to  labour  at  the  science 
of  composition,  until  he  found  himself  universally 
reoognised  as  the  most  learned  musician  of  his 
day;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  took  even  the 
beet  of  his  contemporaries  at  an  incalculable 
disadvantage.  His  knowledge  of  counterpoint 
ao  far  aided  him  in  the  construction  of  his 
basses  andtheelaboration  of  hisaooompaniments, 
that,  under  his  masterly  treatment,  the  timidity, 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  modem  art,  so  fatally 
weakened  its  effect,  and  rendered  it  so  miserable 
a  substitate  for  the  richer  combinations  of 
polyphony,  was  exchanged  for  a  freedom  of 
style  and  breadth  of  design  which  at  once 
elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  finished  school, 
capable  indeed  of  future  development  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  but  no  longer  either  tentative 
in  conception  or  rudimentary  in  structure.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  splendid  natural  talents 
did  him  good  service  in  quite  another  way. 
Tired  of  the  monotony  of  uninterrupted  recita- 
tive, he  boldly  started  on  a  new  path,  and, 
rejecting  the  experience  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors as  altogether  effete,  availed  himself  of 
three  distinct  forms  of  dramatic  expression — 
the  simple  form  of  recitative,  called  by  the 
Italians  Bedtaiivo  seeeo  ;  accompanied  recitative, 
or  SeeUaUvo  siromerUato  ;  and  the  regular  Aria. 
The  first  of  these  he  employed  for  the  ordinary 
bosineas  of  the  stage ;  the  second,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  deep  pathos,  or  violent  amotion  of 
any  kind ;  the  third,  for  impassioned,  or  at 
least  strongly  individualised  soliloquy.  As  these 
three  methods  of  enunciation  are  still  used,  for 
exactly  similar  purposes,  we  shall  frequently 


have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter.  For 
the  present,  it  is  sufi&cient  to  say  that  no  radical 
change  ever  took  place  in  the  structure  of 
Bedtaiivo  seceo  since  it  was  first  invented.  It 
was  supported  by  a  simple  'Thorough-bass,' 
the  chonis  of  which  were  filled  in,  in  former 
times,  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  later,  in 
England,  played  on  the  violoncello  and  double 
bass.  Accompanied  recitative,  on  the  contrary, 
unknown,,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  before  the 
time  of  Scarlatti,  has  since  passed  through  an 
infinity  of  changes,  naturally  dictated  by  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  orchestra,  and  the 
increased  strength  of  its  resources.  But  it  is 
still  what  its  inventor  intended  it  to  be — a 
passionate  form  of  declamation,  in  which  the 
sense  of  the  verbal  text  is  enforced  by  the 
continual  interposition  of  orchestral  symphonies 
of  more  or  lees'  elaborate  construction.  Lastly, 
the  symmetrical  form  of  the  aria  had  only  been 
very  imperfectly  suggested,  before  Scarlatti 
completed  it  by  the  addition  of  a  *  Second  Part,' 
followed  by  that  repetition  of  the  original  strain 
now  known  as  the  Da  Capo,  Within  the  last 
hundred  years  this  Da  Capo  has  been  discon- 
tinued, from  a  not  unnatural  objection  to  the 
stiffness  of  its  effect ;  but  that  very  stiffness 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  notable  sign  of 
life.  We  cannot  but  welcome  it  as  the  healthy 
indication  of  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  interminable  monologue  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  and,  however  formal  we  may  now 
think  it,  we  owe  something  to  the  composer 
who  first  made  it  a  distinctive  feature  in  the 
dramatic  music  he  did  so  much  to  perfect,  and 
whose  love  of  regular  design  led  him  to  introduce 
improvements  of  equal  value  into  the  form  of 
the  instrumental  prelude  which  was  afterwards 
recognised  as  the  indispensable  overture. 

Scarlatti's  first  opera,  <61i  Equivoci  nel 
Sembiante'  (Rome,  1679),  was  followed  by 
more  than  sixty  others,  written  for  Rome, 
Vienna,  Venice,  and  more  especially  Naples, 
which  justly  claims  him  as  the  founder  of  its 
admirable  school.  The  most  successful  of  them 
seem  to  have  been,  *  Pompeo '  (Naples,  1684)  ; 
'La  Teodora'  (Rome,  1693);  'Pirro  e  Dome- 
trio,*  *  II  Prigioniero  fortunate,'  *  *  Le  Nozze  ool 
nemico,'  'Laodlcea  e  Berenice'  (Naples,  1694- 
1703) ;  '  II  Trionfo  della  LiberUi'  and  'Mitri- 
date'  (Venice,  1707)  ;  and  the  most  celebrated 
of  all,  'La  Principessa  fedele'  (1707).  [See 
£.  J.  Dent's  AlessaTtdro  Scarlatti  for  dates  and 
names  of  operas.  1 

The  most  talented  of  Scarlatti's  contem- 
poraries were,  among  Neapolitans,  Alessandro 
Stradella  and  Francesco  Rossi ;  in  Venice, 
Antonio  Caldara  and  Antonio  Lotti ;  in  Bologna, 
Antonio  Perti,  Francesco  Pistocchi,  and  Giovanni 
Maria  Buononcini  ;  and,  in  Vicenza,  Domenico 
Freschi.    But  for  his  untimely  death,  Stradella's 

1  A  MS.  More  of  thla  opera  vlU  be  IouimI  in  the  Dnwanettt 
floOwticmlntheBritlAMaHnin. 
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geniiu  would  undoabtedlj  have  entitled  him  to 
take  rank  as  the  founder  of  an  original  and 
highly  characteriBtic  school.  As  it  was,  he 
lived  but  to  compose  one  single  opera,  '  La  Forza 
deir  Amor  patemo,'  the  libretto  of  which  was 
printed  at  Genoa  in  1678.  Rossi,  though  bom 
in  Naples,  wrote  chiefly  for  Venice,  where  he 
met  with  very  great  success.  Lotti  produced 
eighteen  successful  operas  in  that  city,  between 
the  years  1688  and  1717  ;  and  one  in  Dresden. 
Galdara  enriched  the  Venetian  school  with  five, 
besides  writing  many  more  for  Vienna,  founded 
for  the  most  part  upon  the  libretti  of  Apostolo 
Zeno  and  Metastasio.  The  greater  number  of 
Freschi's  works  were  also  written  for  Venice ; 
but  his  famous  '  Berenice  '  was  first  performed 
at  Padua,  in  1680,  the  year  after  Scarlatti 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Rome,  with  a  mise 
en  8cine  which  exceeded  in  magnificence  any- 
thing that  had  ever  been  previously  attempted. 
Among  the  attractions  mentioned  in  the  printed 
book  of  the  opera,  we  find  choruses  of  100 
Virgins,  100  Soldiers,  and  100  Horsemen  in 
iron  armour  ;  besides  40  Comets,  on  horseback  ; 
6  mounted  Trumpeters ;  6  Drummers ;  6  En- 
signs ;  6  Sackbuts ;  6  Flutes ;  12  Minstrels,  play- 
ing on  Turkish  and  other  Instraments ;  6  Pages ; 
8  Sergeants  ;  6  Cymbaleers  ;  12  Huntsmen  ;  12 
Grooms  ;  12  Charioteers ;  2  Lions,  led  by  2 
Turks  ;  2  led  Elephants  ;  Berenice's  Triumphal 
Gar,  drawn  by  4  Horses ;  six  other  Cars, 
drawn  by  12  Horses ;  6  Chariots,  for  the 
Procession  ;  a  Stable  containing  100  living 
Horses ;  a  Forest,  filled  with  Wild-boar,  Deer, 
and  Bears ;  and  other  scenic  splendours,  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  but  highly 
significant,  as  indicative  of  a  condition  of  the 
drama  in  which,  notwithstanding  an  honest 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  a  trae  artist  to 
attain  aesthetic  perfection,  the  taste  of  the 
general  public  was  as  yet  unable  to  soar  above 
the  vulgarities  of  a  frivolous  peep-show.  To 
so  great  an  extent  was  this  absurdity  carried 
that  Pistocchi's  *  Leandro '  (1679)  and  *  Girello ' 
(1682)  were  performed  in  Venice  by  puppets, 
and  Ziana's  'Damira  plaoata'  by  mechanical 
figures,  as  large  as  life,  while  the  real  singers 
officiated  behind  the  scenes.  Concerning  the 
influence  of  such  vanities  upon  the  future  pros- 
pects of  art  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  Paris,  whither 
Giovanni  Battista  Lulli  was  brought  from 
Florence  in  the  year  1646,  in  the  character 
of  page  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  niece 
of  Louis  XIV.  For  the  personal  history  of  this 
extraordinary  genius  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  voL  iL  779  ff.  ;  all  that  concerns  us  here  is 
his  influence  upon  the  musical  drama.  Removed 
from  Italy  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  brought 
none  of  its  traditions  to  France,  and  was  thus 
left  to  form  a  school — for  he  did  nothing  less 
— by  the  aid  of  his  own  natural  t^ent  idone. 


He  has  not,  indeed,  escaped  the  chai^  of 
plagiarism ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he 
profited  not  a  little  by  the  study  or  such  works 
of  Gavalli  and  Cesti  as  he  could  obtain  in  Paris ; 
but  the  assertion  that  he  imitated  the  forma 
invented  by  the  great  leaders  of  the  Venetian 
school,  from  inability  to  strike  out  new  ones 
for  himself,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the 
known  conditions  under  which  his  operas  were 
produced,  and  the  intemal  evidence  afforded 
by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  works  themselves. 
The  French  Grand  Opera  was  no  importation 
from  foreign  parts.  It  had  an  independent 
origin  of  its  own,  and  is  as  clearly  traceable  to 
the  Ballet  as  its  Italian  sister  is  to  Classical 
Tragedy.  As  early  as  the  year  1581,  a  piece, 
called  -*  Le  Ballet  comique  de  la  Royne,'  ar- 
ranged by  Baltazar  de  Beaujoyeaulx,  with 
dance  tunes,  choruses,  musical  dialogues,  and 
ritornelU,  composed  for  the  occasion  by  BeauUen 
and  Salmon,  was  acted,  at  the  Ch&teau  de 
Moutiers,  in  presence  of  Henri  III.,  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour.  [Vol.  L  pp.  174,  177.] 
The  entire  work  is,  fortunately,  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  music  is  far  more  likely  to  have 
suggested  ideas  to  Lulli  than  the  productions 
of  his  own  countrymen.  The  first  attempt  to 
introduce  Italian  music  was  made  y  Rinuocini, 
who  visited  France  in  the  suite  of  Maria  de' 
Medici  in  1600  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
accorded  with  the  national  taste.  During  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  the  Ballet  was  more 
warmly  patronised  at  Court  than  any  other 
kind  of  musical  entertainment.  Cardinal 
Mazarin  endeavoured  to  re-introduce  the  Italian 
Opera,  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  but 
its  success  was  very  transient,  and  far  less  en- 
couraging than  that  of  the  early  attempts  at 
French  Opera.  The  first  of  these  was  *  Akebar, 
Roi  de  Mogol,'  written  and  com]iosed  by  the 
Abb^  Mailly,  and  performed  at  Carpentras  in 
1646,  in  the  presenoe  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinal  BichL  In  1669,  Perrin  wrote  a 
Pastoral,  with  music  by  Cambert;  which  was 
first  privately  perfonned  at  Issy,  and  afterwards, 
in  presence  of  the  king,  at  Vincennee.  Lonis 
was  delighted  with  it ;  and,  supported  by  his 
approval,  its  authors  produced  some  other 
works,  of  which  the  mo^t  successful  was 
*  Pomone,'  played  first  in  1671  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Kevers,  and  in  1677  in  the  Tennis  Court  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Gu^n^ud.  This  was  the  first 
French  opera  ever  publicly  performed  in  Paris. 
Meanwhile,  Lulli  was  industriously  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  ballets,  designed  to  meet 
the  taste  of  the  young  king,  who  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  dancing,  and  cared  little  for  any 
kind  of  music  unsuited  to  his  favourite  pastime. 
But  in  March  1672  he  obtained,  by  Royal 
Patent,  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  '  Acad^mie 
de  Musique,'  and  then  it  was  that  he  entered 
upon  that  portion  of  his  career  which  exercised 
the  strongest  influence  upon  the  subsequent 
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progroBS  of  dramatic  muaic  in  France.  Too 
politic  to  imperil  his  position  at  Court  by  the 
iatroduction  of  unwelcome  novelties,  he  still 
made  ballet  music  his  ehevcU  de  bataille ;  and, 
80  popular  were  his  dance  tunes  and  rhythmic 
ehonises,  that  the  occupants  of  the  ParUrre  are 
said  to  have  been  constantly  tempted  to  join  in 
singing  them.  Moreover,  his  bold  and  highly 
cultivated  taste  for  instrumental  music  led  him 
to  mould  the  overture  into  a  form  more  perfect 
than  any  with  which  it  had  been  previously 
invested.  [See  Overturs.]  For  the  meagre 
prelude  affected  by  his  Italian  contemporaries 
he  substituted  a  dignified  LaTgo,  followed  by  an 
Allegro,  in  the  fugato  style,  with  a  well-marked 
subject,  and  many  clever  points  of  imitation, 
broadly  conceived,  and  designed  rather  to  please 
by  their  natural  sequence  than  to  surprise  by 
auy  extraordinary  display  of  ingenuity.  Some- 
times he  added  a  thini  movement,  in  the  form 
of  a  minuet,  or  other  stately  dance  tune,  which 
never  foiled  to  delight  the  hearer  ;  and  so  suc- 
eeasfiil  was  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  that 
no  long  time  elapsed  before  it  was  imitated  by 
every  composer  in  £urope.  Had  Lulli  done 
nothing  for  art  but  this,  posterity  would  still 
have  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  priceless 
bequest :  but  he  did  far  more.  Inspired  by 
the  verses  of  Quenault,  who  wrote  twenty 
pieces  for  him  between  the  years  1672  and 
1686,  he  had  genius  enough  to  devise  a  style  of 
recitative  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the 
best  French  poetry,  that  the  declamatory  por- 
tions of  his  operas  soon  became  even  more 
attractive  than  the  scenes  which  depended  for 
their  success  upon  mere  spectacular  display. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  availed 
himself  of  an  expedient  already  well  known  in 
the  Venetian  school — the  constant  alternation 
of  duple  and  triple  rhythm.  This  he  used  to 
an  excess  which,  while  it  secured  the  perfect 
rhetorical  expression  of  the  text,  ii^jured 
the  flow  of  his  melody  very  seriously,  and 
would  be  a  &tal  bar  to  the  revival  of  his  music 
at  the  present  day.  But  it  helped  him  to 
found  the  great  French  school ;  and  France 
will  ever  be  grateful  to  him  for  doing  so. 

Lulli  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  en- 
courage  the  talent  of  a  possible  rival,  or  even  to 
allow  him  a  fair  hearing.  While  he  lived,  he 
reigned  supreme  ;  and  his  successors,  Oolasse, 
panchet,  Campra,  and  Destouches,  were  quite 
incompetent  to  carry  on  his  work.  But  though 
art  languished  in  France,  good  service  was  done 
in  its  cause,  in  our  own  country,  by  a  contem- 
porary writer  of  great  and  original  genius. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  Alessandro  Scar- 
latti, no  dramatic  composer  of  the  17th  century 
left  behind  him  so  great  a  number  of  works,  the 
l)Muty  of  which  time  has  no  power  to  destroy, 
as  Henry  PurcelL  In  all  essential  points,  he 
was  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.     His  melodies  sound  as  fresh 


to-day  as  they  did  when  they  were  first  written, 
and  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons.  Apart 
from  their  skilful  construction,  which  betrays 
the  hand  of  the  accomplished  musician  in  every 
bar,  they  are  pervaded  throughout  by  a  sponta- 
neity of  thought  which  can  never  grow  old. 
Springing  directly  from  the  depths  of  the 
composer's  heart,  they  never  fail  to  find,  in  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers,  a  response  over  which 
the  tyranny  of  fashion  can  exercise  no  influence. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  their  author  should 
have  created  his  own  model,  instead  of  following 
the  example  of  the  French  or  Italian  composers. 
The  idea  of  English  Opera  was  suggested  neither 
by  the  Ballet  nor  the  Tragedy.  It  was  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  Masque  ;  and  the 
Masque,  in  England  at  least,  was  very  far  from 
presenting  the  characteristics  of  a  true  Lyric 
Drama.  Its  music  was,  at  first,  purely  in- 
cidental— as  much  so  as  that  introduced  into 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  true  that  as 
early  as  1617  Nicolo  Lani^re  set  an  entire 
Masque  of  Ben  Jonson's  to  music,  in  the  StUo 
recUcUivOf  and  may  therefore  justly  claim  the 
credit  of  having  composed  the  first  English 
Opera,  though  he  was  by  birth  an  Italian.  But 
the  practice  was  not  continued.  The  music 
written  by  Henry  Lawes  for  Milton's  '  Gomus,' 
in  1634,  is  far  £rom  dramatic,  and  it  was  really 
Furoell  who  first  transformed  the  Masque  into 
the  Opera  ;  or  rather,  annihilated  the  one,  and 
introduced  the  other  in  its  place  ;  and  this  he 
did  so  satisfactorily  that,  measuring  his  success 
by  the  then  condition  of  art  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  left  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  His 
recitative,  no  less  rhetorically  perfect  than 
LulU's,  was  infinitely  more  natural,  and  fre- 
quently impassioned  to  the  last  degree ;  and 
his  airs,  despite  his  self-confessed  admiration 
for  the  Italian  style,  show  little  trace  of  the 
forms  then  most  in  vogue,  but  breathing  rather 
the  spirit  of  unfettered  national  melody,  stand 
forth  as  models  of  refinement  and  freedom. 
Furoell's  dramatic  compositions  are  very  numer- 
ous, though  only  a  few  are  real  operas.  In 
many  the  music  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
whole,  as  in  '  Dioclesian,'  *  King  Arthur,'  *  Bon- 
duca,'  etc,  but  only  in  '  Dido  and  Aeneas '  can 
it  be  said  that  the  main  action  is  carried  on  in 
music. 

What  Lulli  did  for  France,  and  Purcell  for 
England,  Reinhard  Keiser  did  for  Germany. 
The  Opera  was  first  imported  into  that  country 
from  Italy  in  1627,  when  Rinnccini's  '  Dafne,' 
translated  into  German  by  Martin  Opitz,  and 
set  to  music  by  Heinrich  Schiitz,  was  performed 
at  Torgau,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
George  II.,  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  with  the  sister 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  At  Begensburg,  the 
musical  drama  made  its  first  appearance  with 
Benedetto  Ferrari's  *  L'  Inganno  d'  Amore,'  in 
1668.  Antonio  Draghi's  'Alcindo,'  and  <Glo- 
ridia,'  were  produced  in  1666  at  Vienna  ;  and 
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Ginlio  Riya's  'Adelaida  Regia  Principessa  di 
Sosa'  at  Mnnich.  But  all  these  last-named 
works  were  sung  in  Italian.  The  true  cradle  of 
the  German  Opera,  despite  its  transient  success 
at  Torgau,  was  Hamburg  ;  in  which  dty  Johann 
Theile  produced  his  '  Adam  und  Eva ' — the  first 
'  Singspiel '  ever  publicly  performed  in  the  Ger- 
man language — in  1^78.  This  was  followed,  in 
the  same  year,  by  *  Orontes ' ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  the  Hamburg  Theatre  retained 
the  first  place  among  the  public  opera-houses 
of  Germany  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Kikolaus  Strungk  wrote  six  operas  for  it,  be- 
tween the  years  1678  and  1685.  Between  1679 
and  1686  Johann  Franck  wrote  thirteen.  Johann 
Fortsch  wrote  twelve,  between  1684  and  1690  ; 
Johann  Conradi  eight,  between  1691  and  1693  ; 
Johann  Cousser  five,  between  1693  and  1697  ; 
and  Mattheson  three,  between  1699  and  1704; 
but  between  1694  and  1734  Keiser  produced 
quite  certainly  not  less  than  116,  and  prob- 
ably many  more.  Handel  also  brought  out 
his  *  Almira  '  and  '  Kero '  there  in  1705,  and 
his  'Daphne'  and  'Florinda'  in  1706;  his 
connection  with  Hamburg  was,  however,  of  no 
long  duration,  and  it  was  to  Keiser's  exertions 
alone  that  the  Theatre  was  indebted  for  its 
world-wide  fame.  Keiser's  first  attempt, 
'Ismene,'  was  successfully  performed  at  Wolfen- 
biittel  in  1692  ;  and  after  that  his  popularity 
continued  undiminished,  until  in  1734  he  took 
leave  of  his  admiring  audience  with  his  last 
production,  'Circe.'  The  number  of  his  pub- 
lished works  is,  for  some  imexplained  reason, 
exceedingly  smalL  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  them  was  long  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  lost, 
in  the  city  which  had  once  so  warmly  welcomed 
their  appearance ;  but  in  1810  Polchau  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  a  large  collection 
of  the  original  MSS.,  which  are  now  safely 
stored  in  Berlin.  Their  style  is  purely  German ; 
less  remarkable  for  its  rhetorical  perfection  than 
that  of  LuUi,  but  exhibiting  far  greater  variety 
of  expression,  and  a  more  earnest  endeavour  to 
attain  that  spirit  of  dramatic  truth  which  alone 
can  render  such  music  worthy  of  its  intended 
purpose.  Their  author's  love  for  scenic  splen- 
dour did  indeed  sometimes  tempt  him  to  place 
more  reliance  upon  its  effect  than  was  con- 
sistent with  the  higher  aspirations  of  his 
genius ;  yet  he  was  none  the  less  a  true 
artist ;  and,  though  Schiitz  and  Theile  were 
before  him  in  the  field,  it  would  be  scarcely 
just  to  deny  him  the  honour  of  having  founded 
that  great  German  school  which  has  since 
produced  the  finest  dramatic  composers  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

But  the  advance  we  have  recorded  was  not 
confined  to  one  school  only.  The  opening  de- 
cades of  the  1 8  th  century  introduce  us  to  a  very 
important  crisis  in  the  annals  of  the  Lyric 
Drama,  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
So  steadily  had  it  continued  to  increase  in 


general  &vour,  since  it  was  first  presented  to 
a  Florentine  audience  in  the  year  1600,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  we  find  it  firmly  established,  in  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Germany,  as  a  refined 
and  highly  popular  species  of  entertainment. 
Meanwhile,  its  progress  towards  artistic  perfec- 
tion had  been  so  far  unimpeded  by  any  serious 
difficulty,  that  a  marked  improvement  in  style 
is  perceptible  at  each  successive  stage  of  its 
career ;  and  the  next  period  of  its  history  is 
pregnant  with  interest,  as  suggestive  of  a  £ur 
higher  ideal  than  any  that  we  have  hitherto 
had  occasion  to  consider. 

Though  Handel,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
made  his  first  essay  at  Hamburg  in  German 
Opera,  his  natural  taste  sympathised  entirely 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  school,  whidi 
had  already  been  ennobled  by  the  influence  of 
Gariasimi,  Colonna,  and  other  great  writers  of 
chamber  music,  as  well  as  by  the  works  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  the  best  dramatic 
composers  of  their  time.  Attracted  by  the 
fame  of  these  illustrious  masters,  he  studied 
their  works  with  all  possible  diligence  during 
his  sojourn  in  Italy  ;  and  having  learned  from 
them  all  that  he  cared  to  know,  put  his  experi- 
ence to  the  test  by  producing  his  first  Italian 
opera,  'Boderigo,'  at  Florence,  in  1706,  and 
his  second,  '  Agrippina,'  in  the  following  year, 
at  Venice,  besides  composing  at  Rome  a  third 
musical  drama,  called  'Silla,'  which,  though 
never  publicly  performed,  served  afterwards  as 
the  basis  of  'Amadigi.'  Even  in  these  early 
works,  his  transcendent  genius  asserted  itself 
with  a  power  which  completely  overcame  the 
national  exdusiveness  of  the  Italians,  who 
affectionately  sumamed  him  *  II  caro  Sassone ' ; 
but  a  still  more  decided  triumph  awaited  him 
in  London,  where  he  brought  out  his  famous 
'  Binaldo '  (composed  in  a  fortnight  t)  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  on  Feb.  24, 
1711.  This  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
finest  opera  that  had  ever  been  pla(>Bd  upon  the 
stage  in  any  country  ;  and  its  success  was  both 
brilliant  and  lasting.  On  its  first  production 
it  was  played  fifteen  times  in  succession.  It  had 
a  second  run  of  nine  nights  in  the  following 
year  ;  a  third  in  1716  ;  a  fourth  in  1717,  and 
another  as  late  as  1731.  Moreover,  it  was 
enthusiastically  received  in  1715  at  Hamburg; 
and  equally  so,  three  years  afterwards,  at  Naples. 
For  this  long-continued  popularity  it  was  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  arias,  of 
which  it  contained  many,  such  as  '  Lascia  ch'io 
pianga,'*  *Cara  sposa,'  *Vieni  o  oara,*  *Figlis 
mia,'  *  II  tricerbero  umiliato,'  *  and  others 
equally  fine,  concerning  which  it  may  be  safely 
prophesied  that,  like  the  magnificent  March, 
afterwards  introduced  by  Dr.  Pepuach  into  the 

1  OrlBtB»nr  written,  in  the  form  of  ma  Inatromantil  Bani»ad», 
foK* '  Atmira,'  at  HainbvTf .  in  170B. 

'  Onoe  extremely  popular  t*  uk  BngUah  BxriuaiaHan  MOgi  M» 
tbe  WAlter  being  eleea  gbeaes.' 
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'Beggu^a  Opera '1  (1727),  they  will  last  for 
erer.  The  original  decorations  wore  very 
splendid ;  though,  if  the  testimony  of  an  avowed 
enemy  may  be  trusted,  they  were  not  conceived 
in  irreproachable  taste.  Though  it  is  pretty 
well  understood  that  we  owe  some  portion  at 
least  of  the  pleasantries  contained  in  No.  Y. 
of  the  SjjecUUor  to  Addison's  disgust  at.  the 
fiulure  of  his  own  so-called  English  Opera, 
'Boaamond/  the  remarks  there  passed  upon  the 
release  of  a  flight  of  living  birds  during  tiie  flute 
symphony  '  of  *  Augelletti  che  cantate '  serve  to 
show  that  the  puerilities  which  had  amosed  the 
Venetians  in  the  time  of  Freschi  and  Ziani  had 
not  yet  passed  entirely  out  of  fashion,  and  that 
theLyric  Drama  was  still  disfigured  by  anomalies 
which  needed  careful  excision.  When  Italian 
operas  were  first  introduced  into  this  country, 
in  place  of  the  miserable  productions  which 
snooeeded  the  really  great  works  of  Purcell, 
they  were  performed  by  a  mixed  company  of 
Italians  and  Englishmen,  each  of  whom  sang 
in  his  own  language.  A  similar  absurdity  had 
long  prevailed  in  Hamburg,  where  the  airs  of 
certain  popular  operas  were  sung  in  Italian, 
and  the  recitatives  in  German ;  and  even  in 
Italy  the  conventionalities  of  £swhion  and  the 
jealousies  of  favourite  singers  exercised  a  far 
more  potent  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
dramatic  art  than  was  consistent  with  true 
esthetic  principles.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  18  th  century  the  laws  which  regulated 
the  oonstruction  of  an  opera  were  so  severely 
formal  that  the  composer  was  not  permitted  to 
use  his  own  discretion,  even  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  the  voices  he  employed.  The 
orthodox  number  of  Persanaggi  was  six — three 
women  and  three  men ;  or,  at  most,  three 
women  asaisted  by.  four  men.  The  first  woman 
{FHina  donna)  was  always  a  high  soprano,  and 
the  second  or  third  a  contralto.  Sometimes  a 
woman  was  permitted  to  sing  a  man's  part, 
especially  if  her  voice,  like  those  of  Mrs.  Barbier 
and  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson,  happened  to  be  a 
low  one ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  was  cU  rigtieur 
that  the  first  man  {Primo  uomo)  should  be  an 
artificial  soprano,  even  though  the  rdle  assigned 
to  him  might  be  that  of  Theseus  or  Hercules. 
The  second  man  was  either  a  soprano,  like  the 
first,  or  an  artificial  contralto  ;  and  the  third,  a 
tenor.  When  a  fourth  male  character  (Ultima 
parte)  was  introduced,  the  part  was  most  fre- 
quently allotted  to  a  bass  ;  but  operas  were  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  which,  as  in  Handel's 
'Teseo,'  the  entire  staff  of  male  singers  consisted 
of  artificial  sopranos  and  contraltos,  who  mono- 
polised all  the  principal  songs,  and  upon  whose 
popularity  for  the  time  being  the  success  of  the 
work  in  no  small  degree  depended. 

iTotlw«wda.'Lrtvtek«th«ra«l.  Hark  I  I  hMr  the  Krand 
ttamthm.'  AnotlMr  •qnall^  fine  Ifereh,  from  'BeAyio,'  aftarwards 
■ppewad  In  'PoIIj/  ••  '  Bmve  Bojt.  prepara.' 

'  TUi  STmphony.  ihaatth  eontoliMd  la  Haadal'i  'eondaolliif ' 
Hon.  to  not  girvn  in  th*  Mriy  printed  oolilM. 


The  airs  entrusted  to  these  several  performers 
were  arranged  in  five  unvarying  classes,  each 
distinguished  by  some  well-defined  peculiarity 
of  style,  though  not  of  general  design ;  the 
same  mechanical  form,  consisting  of  a  first  and 
second  part,  followed  by  the  indispensable  I>a 
Capo,  being  common  to  all  alike. 

1.  The  Aria  eantabiU  was  a  quiet  slow  move- 
ment, characterised,  in  the  works  of  the  best 
masters,  by  a  certain  tender  pathos  which 
seldom  failed  to  please,  and  so  contrived  as  to 
afford  frequent  opportunities  for  the  introduction 
of  extempore  ornamentation  at  the  discretion  of 
the  singer.  Its  accompaniment,  always  very 
simple,  was  limited  in  most  cases  to  a  plain 
thorough-bass,  the  chords  of  which  were  filled 
in  upon  the  harpsichord. 

2.  The  Aria  di  portamento  was  also  a  slow 
movement,  and  generally  a  very  telling  one. 
Its  rhythm  was  more  strongly  marked  than  that 
of  the  Aria  carUabile,  its  style  more  measured, 
and  its  melody  of  a  more  decidedly  symmetrical 
character,  freely  interspersed  with  sustained  and 
swelling  notes,  but  afibrding  few  opportunities 
for  the  introduction  of  extempore  embellish- 
ments. Flowing  and  graceful  in  design,  its 
expression  was  rather  sedate  and  dignified  than 
passionate ;  and  its  accompaniment  rarely  ex- 
tended beyond  a  well -phrased  thorough-bass, 
with  one  or  two  violins,  used  chiefly  in  the 
symphonies. 

3.  The  Aria  di  mezzo  earattere  was  open  to 
great  variety  of  treatment  As  a  genend  rule, 
it  was  less  pathetic  than  the  Aria  Cantahile, 
and  less  dignified  than  the  Aria  di  portamento, 
but  capable  of  expressing  greater  depths  of 
passion  than  either.  Its  pace  was  generally, 
though  not  necessarily,  Andante ;  the  second 
part  being  sung  a  little  faster  than  the  first, 
with  a  return  to  the  original  time  at  the  Da 
capo.  Its  accompaniment  was  rich  and  varied, 
including  at  least  the  full  stringed  band,  with 
the  frequent  introduction  of  oboes  and  other 
wind  instruments. 

4.  The  Aria  parlante  was  of  a  more  declama- 
tory character,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for 
the  expression  of  deep  passion,  or  violent  emotion 
of  any  kind.  Its  accompaniments  were  some- 
times very  elaborate,  and  exhibited  great  variety 
of  instrumentation,  which  the  best  masters  care- 
fully accommodated  to  the  sense  of  the  verses  they 
desired  to  illustrate.  Different  forms  of  the  air 
were  sometimes  distinguished  by  special  names  : 
for  instance,  quiet  melodies,  in  which  one  note 
was  accorded  to  each  several  syllable,  were 
called  Arie  di  nota  e  parola ;  while  the  terms 
Aria  agitata.  Aria  di  strepito,  and  even  Aria 
infvHata,  were  applied  to  movements  exhibit- 
ing a  greater  or  less  amount  of  dramatic  power. 

6.  The  AHa  di  bravura,  or  d*agilitd,  was 
generally  an  allegro,  filled  with  brilliant  *  divi- 
sions'  or  passages  of  rapid  ./{ort'/ura  calculated 
to  display  the  utmost  powers  of  the  singer  for 
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whom  the  moyement  was  intended.  Some  of 
the  passages  written  for  Elizabetta  Pilotti  Schia- 
▼onetti,  Guzzoni,  Faustina,  Nicolini,  Farinelli, 
and  other  great  singers  of  the  period,  were  so 
amazingly  difficult  that  few  artists  of  the  present 
day  would  care  to  attack  them  without  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  preparatory  study,  though 
it  is  certain  that  the  vocalists  for  whom  they 
were  originally  composed  overcame  them  with 
ease.  Among  such  volate  we  may  class  the 
following,  sung  in  'Bicardo  Primo,'  by  the 
celebrated  sopranist,  Senesino. 


Allegro. 


Though  we  sometimes  meet  with  operatic 
airs  of  the  18th  century  which  seem,  at  first 
sight,  inconsistent  with  this  rigid  system  of 
classification,  a  little  careful  scrutiny  will 
generally  enable  us  to  refer  them,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  to  one  or  other  of  the  universally 
recognised  orders. 

The  CavcUifia,  for  instance,  distinguished 
from  all  other  types  by  the  absence  of  a  second 
part  and  its  attendant  Da  capo,  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  than  an  abbreviated  form,  either 
of  the  Aria  cantabile^  the  Aria  di  portamento, 
or  the  Aria  di  mezzo  caraiterey  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  second  act  of  *  Teseo '  opens  with  an 
example  which  establishes  this  fact  very  clearly, 
needing  only  the  addition  of  a  subordinate  strain 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  regular  Aria 
eaniaMle, 

The  Aria  d^imitazione  was  written  in  too 
many  varieties  of  style  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  its  restriction  to  any  single  class.  Warlike 
airs  with  trumpet  obbligato,  hunting-songs 
vdth  horn  accompaniment,  echo-songs — such  as 


*  Dite  che  fk,'  in  '  Tolomeo ' — airs  with  obbligato 
flute  passages  or  vocal  trills  suggestive  of  the 
warblings  of  birds,  and  descriptive  pieces  of  a 
hundred  other  kinds,  all  fell  within  thiscategory, 
and  generally  exhibited  the  prominent  chanc- 
teristics  of  the  Aria  di  mezzo  earaitert,  unless, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case,  they  were  simple 
enough  to  be  classed  as  ArU  eaiUabUif  or  even 
Arie  parlarUi,  with  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
obbligato  accompaniment,  or  contained  volaU 
of  sufficient  brilUancy  to  enable  them  to  rank 
as  Arie  d^agilild. 

The  Aria  all*  unieono  is  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  'Bel  piacer,'  sung  by  Isabella 
Girardeau,  in  *  Binaldo,'  and  generally  regarded 
as  the  typical  example  of  the  style,  is  a  pure 
Aria  earUabile,  written  for  an  expressive  soprano, 
supported  only  by  a  single  violin  part,  playing 
in  unison  with  the  voice  throughout.  In  the 
symphonies,  a  violoncello  part  is  added  ;  but  it 
is  never  heard  simultaneously  with  the  singer. 
Similar  airs  will  be  found  in  *  U  Pastor  Fido' 
and  '  Ariadne ' ;  but  we  meet  with  them  ao 
seldom  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
ever  held  in  any  great  degree  of  favour,  either 
by  singers  or  the  public.  The  fine  song,  'II 
tricerbero  umiliato,'  in  'Rinaldo,'  represents  a 
less  rare  form,  wherein  the  basses  and  other 
instruments  all  supported  the  voice  in  unisons 
or  octaves. 

The  Aria  coneertala  was  simply  an  Aria  di 
mezzo  caraUere,  or  an  Aria  parlarUe,  with  a 
more  than  ususJly  elaborate  or  original  accom- 
paniment. Among  the  finest-known  examples 
of  this  class  we  may  mention  '  Priva  son,'  in 

*  Giulio  Cesare,'  with  flute  obbligato  ;  *  Hor  la 
tromba,'  in  *  Binaldo,'  with  four  trumpets  and 
drums  obbligati;  an  air  in  'II  Pastor  Fido,' 
with  accompaniments  for  violins  and  violoncellos 
in  octaves  pizzicato,  with  a  harpsichord  part, 
arpeggiando,  throughout ;  '  Ma  quai  notte,'  in 
'Partenope,'  accompanied  by  two  flutes,  two 
violins,  viola,  and  theorbo,  with  violonoelli  and 
bassi  pizzicato  ;  '  Se  la  mia  vita,'  in  '  £zio,'  for 
one  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  two  flutes,  and 
two  horns;  'Allesferedellagloria,*in  'Sosanne,' 
for  the  full  stringed  band,  enriched  by  two 
oboes  and  two  horns  ;  and  a  highly  character- 
istic scena,  in  '  Semele ' — '  Somnus,  awake  ! ' — 
for  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello,  two  bassoons, 
and  organ. 

The  sequence  and  distribution  of  these  varied 
movements  was  regulated  by  laws  no  less 
stringent  than  those  which  governed  their 
division  into  separate  classes.  It  was  neoesssiy 
that  every  scene  in  every  opera  should  terminate 
with  an  air  ;  and  every  member  of  the  DratfuUis 
persoTuxs  was  expected  to  sing  one,  at  l6&^ 
in  each  of  the  three  acts  into  which  the  pifl''^ 
was  almost  invariably  divided  ;  but  no  performer 
was  permitted  to  sing  two  airs  in  sucoeasion, 
nor  were  two  airs  of  the  same  class  allowed  to 
follow  each  other,  even  though  assigned  to  two 
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different  singera.  The  moet  importaiit  airs 
were  played  at  the  oonolusion  of  the  first  and 
second  acts.  In  the  second  and  third  acts, 
the  hero  and  heroine  each  claimed  a  grand 
loena,  consisting  of  an  accompanied  recitative 
—such  as  '  Alma  del  gran  Pompeo  in  '  Giulio 
Gesare* — followed  bjan^ria<2'fl^i^dcalculated 
to  display  the  power  of  the  vocalist  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  same  two  characters  united  their 
voices  in  at  least  one  grand  daet.  The  third 
act  terminated  with  a  chorus  of  lively  character, 
frequently  accompanied  by  a  dance ;  but  no 
trios,  quartets,  or  other  concerted  movements 
were  permitted  in  any  part  of  the  opera,  though 
three  or  more  characters  were  sometimes  suffered 
— as  in  *  Binaldo '  * — to  join  in  a  harmonised 
exclamation,  at  the  close  of  a  recitative. 


Uoaldo. 

0        J 

Gofbedo.      Alrairena.     Rinaldo. 
^   ^   ^          ^       ^         Eustezio. 

^£JlV^J>^j[^^^*t^^'#^'E4^ift^j^ 

^ ■   *  *- 

I-do-to  ml 

•-y — ■ — 3* ' — ^r^^irir 

ot    VngglUdiioll  BMaOplMMrt      B  sva. 

t^g^fi^— Jfc^— m— ^ 

«                       « 

Almiiena. 


Ooffredo. 
BusUzio. 


It  seems  strange  that  with  so  many  voices  at 
command,  so  little  advantage  should  have  been 
taken  of  the  opportunity  of  combining  them  ; 
but  the  law  was  absolute,  and  no  doubt  owed 
its  origin  to  the  desire  of  popular  singers  rather 
to  shine  alone,  at  any  cost,  than  to  share  their 
triumphs  with  rival  candidates  for  public  favour. 
The  effect  of  these  formal  restrictions,  pressing 
with  equal  severity  on  the  composer  and  the 
author  of  the  libretto,  was  fatal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  natural  and  consistent  drama.  Of 
the  numerous  poets  who  wrote  for  the  lyric 
stage,  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  1 8th  century, 
two  only,  Apostolo  Zeno  and  Metastasio,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  really  good  pieces,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way.  Ooldoni 
would  probably  have  been  equally  successful, 
had  he  been  equally  persevering  ;  but  after  one 
or  two  vexatious  failures,  he  threw  up  the  opera 
in  disgust,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  comedy. 
Among  composers,  Handel  alone  so  far  overcame 
the  trammels  of  pedantry  as  to  suffer  them  to 

*  Won  thMi  mttnty  yMxa  Aftarwrnxdc,  Movrt  vaed  Uk«  nma 
apedtent.  with  lrrMirt&l«  •flbefc.  In  'La  Nooa  dl  Flnro.'  Th« 
wrlUr  well  ramamban  tba  *  doobia  cnoon '  which  followed  tha 


Mlvtry  of  tha  worda,  '  B  aehlatti  H  Slnior  Conte  ai  guato  inio.' 
)f  Vila.  Jannj  Llnd.  Mma.  Orinaldl.  SlKnor  lAbhkcfaa  and  Harr 
aindlcl,  at  Bar  ]l«(aaty'8  Ihaatxa.  in  the  yaar  1847. 


exercise  no  deleterious  influence  whatever  upon 
his  work.  When  it  suited  his  good  pleasure  to 
submit  to  them,  he  did  so  with  such  exceeding 
grace  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  instituted 
rather  for  his  convenience  than  otherwise. 
When  submission  would  have  interfered  with 
his  designs,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
clear  judgment,  and  set  both  critics  and  singers 
at  defiance.  For  instance,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  he  enriched  the  third  act  of  *  Rada- 
misto '  with  an  elaborate  quartet ;  while  in 
'  Teseo ' — the  scenes  of  which  are  distributed 
in  five  acts — he  seems  from  first  to  last  to 
have  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  assign 
two  airs  in  succession  to  each  of  his  principal 
characters,  as  often  as  it  was  possible  to  £ad 
an  opportunity  for  doing  so. 

That  critics  should  attack,  and  singers  openly 
rebel  against,  a  composer  who  showed  so  little 
consideration  for  their  prejudices  was  only  to 
be  expected  ;^ut,  meanwhile,  the  jealousies  he 
excited,  and  the  opposition  he  provoked,  served 
the  double  purpose  of  bearing  testimony  to  the 
greatness  of  his  genius,  and  stimulating  him  to 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  which  it  was 
capable.  His  famous  contest  with  Giovanni 
Battista  Buonoiicini  was  triumphantly  decided, 
in  the  year  1721,  by  the  verdict  unanimously 
passed  upon  '  Muzio  Scevola,'  of  which  he  com- 
posed the  third  act,  Buononcini  the  second, 
and  Attilio  Ariosti  the  first '  A  full  description 
of  the  work  will  be  found  in  Bumey,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  273-8  ;  and  the  student  who  desires  to 
form  his  own  conclusion  on  the  subject  will 
scarcely  feel  inclined,  after  consulting  the  MS. 
score  preserved  in  the  Dragonetti  collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  to  dispute  the  fairness  of 
Bumey's  criticism.  This,  however,  was  by  no 
means  one  of  his  greatest  successes.  He  was 
continually  working  at  high  pressure ;  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  even  the  weakest  of  the 
forty-two  grand  operas  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
contain  beauties  enough  to  render  them  im- 
perishable. It  has  been  said  that  they  have 
had  their  day,  and  can  never  again  be  placed 
upon  the  stage ;  but  much  remains  to  be  said 
on  the  opposite  side.  While  preparing  our 
materials  for  the  present  article,  we  subjected 
the  entire  series  to  a  most  careful  and  minute 
re-examination  ;  and  the  more  closely  we  carried 
out  our  analysis,  the  more  deeply  were  we  im- 
pressed by  the  dramatic  power  which  proves 
almost  every  scene  to  have  been  designed  for 
an  accomplished  actor,  as  well  as  a  finished 
singer.  The  opportunities  thus  afforded  for 
histrionic  display  are  unlimited  ;  while,  as  far 
as  the  music  is  concerned,  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  such  a  host  of  treasures  should  have 
been  so  long  forgotten — for  the  works  contain, 
not  merely  a  few  beautiful  songs,  here  and  there, 
but  scores  of  deathless  melodies,  which  only 

I  ChiTModar  afetribntaa  tba  flnt  Act  to  Fillppo  KattaL    la  Um 
Dragouctti  Score  It  ia  aaid  to  be  bj  '  Signor  Plpo.' 
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need  to  be  as  well  known  as  '  Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair,'  or  *  Let  the  bright  Seraphim/  in  oi^der 
to  attain  an  equally  lasting  popularity.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  songs  were 
written  for  artificial  voices,  now,  happily,  no 
longer  cultivated ;  but  the  contralto  parts  in- 
variably lie  well  within  the  range  of  female  voices; 
while  those  originally  designed  for  such  singers 
as  Nicolini  or  Yaleriano  might  safely  be  en- 
trusted py  an  accomplished  tenor — an  exchange 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  the  case  of 
some  of  our  best-known  Oratorio  music.  ^  That 
the  fonnality  of  the  libretti  need  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  reproduction 
was  sufficiently  proved,  in  1842,  by  the  success- 
ful run  which  followed  the  revival  of  '  Acis  and 
Galatea,'  at  Drury  Lane,  under  the  management 
of  Macready.  If  a  work  never  intended  to  be 
acted  could  command  attention  under  such 
circumstances,  surely  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  hope  for  the  same  success  from  operas  such 
as  'Rinaldo,'  or  'Ariadne,'  full  of  equally 
beautiful  music,  and  expressly  designed  for  a 
splendid  mise  en  sehie.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  the  revival  of  *  Almira,'  Handel's  first  Ger- 
man opera,  at  the  commemoration  festival  of 
the  Hamburg  Opera-house  in  Jan.  1878.  Let 
US  hope  that  some  enterprising  manager  will, 
one  day,  turn  his  attention  to  the  still  finer 
Italian  operas. 

Though  Handel's  operas  so  far  excelled  all 
others  produced,  either  during  his  lifetime  or 

1  It  iB  l>y  no  meana  certain  that  tlie  part  of  Ada  «m  not  orlfinallj 
Intended  for  a  soprano  roloe.  The  tabieot  It  not  free  from  per- 
plexltlei.  which  are  iucreaaed  brHaudersfreqoenteastom  of  writing 
tenor  and  alto  parta  in  the  treble  (violin)  clef,  when  Intended  for 
EngUih  singers.  Even  with  Italian  singers  there  are  diffloalties. 
Ooneeming  such  roioesas  thoseof  Senesino,  Carestinl,  and  Farinelli, 
we  have  already  been  told  as  much  as  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
know  :  bat  we  should  be  thankful  for  more  detaUed  information 
touching  the  rod  M  FaUetto,  both  soprano  and  contralto,  which 
were  in  common  use  in  Italy  before  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
Wo  know  that  until  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  10th  oentnry 
buys'  voices  were  used,  not  only  in  the  Papal  Choir,  but  in  many 
royal  and  princely  chapels,  both  in  and  out  of  Italy— as,  for  in- 
stanoe,  that  of  Bavaria,  when  under  the  command  of  Orlando  dl 
Lasso.  It  is  even  certain  that  the  part  of  Daf  ne,  in  Peri's '  Knridice.' 
was  originally  sung  by  Jacopo  Giusti,  '  tin  fancttiUetto  Luechtae'; 

ihr>nzh,  ITrppf  'n  T*n~hTlf1    bnT~»'  — ,1n>^  -o-r-™  •r.'-,t  TtlTin^!  ^Jlhl  OTj  IT]* 

ILA^i,,  TliL'Sr  I'^Lve  WAH  .ifr.^^FfAjiJj  I'ltiij'lkLVJ,  in  ILal^'.  hy  I\i!ifUt, 
wt^ir  uiDit  FitrvEiixLT  ^litti  ti>ii««a,  abil  tiiMiDAJi^nl  thPTu  tfyt.h  WuLLiI^rfni 
ijtllli  by  TlrtUa  vt  tOrur  piMnilJjtr  meLbu«l  wMi^fa  m^ms  l^  b'  entirely 
IimI^— Ilka  UtD Kirt  ot  p\ay  Litjf  11  pnu  the  bM^^tthi^U^l  If  uuitviL  iJalla 
Valla  aiBQlIiibi  a,  Dtrtxlu  0(avMiTiiil  liaciL,  wbd  laiif  T|Mlta4w  and 
eUier  '  puaa^Ei  whlUJi  aB<?Bnd<9'l  ju  lilsh  lU  the  ft^ai ' ;  MJ|d  mpenks 
hifihly  of  fLnot^er  ilmiPBir,  milbii  £,ju4wliiiu  Fakvtto^  vhaa*  vvAm  was 
of  so  lavely  «  qtialitf  th«t  »  flmirllf  l4h|  nettv  viiUf  %  ^.Jm  wiu  nvnre 
charmlnf  th^  i^U  the  fftOi^i*  trrDdlJPded  by  lat«r  alniiirv  tfairugli  he 
■KTu*  td  lumvf '  txii!i«i;«4n.l  biit  flttts  cKecDtloTi.  mj^h  bi  h*Ve  pl«uwd 
imtilMT  by  tbc  «irC«U«Mcit' uf  his  rriQtb<>t]  «ivf  t1i«  fl*Unl#  wwNitneis 
Bf  Wx  siwtaintid  oMkb  trhaa  %  any  ejcLnorclEnAry  iilAp1«.y  nf  luruical 
•btUly,  TlUHfl  ^Wferi^ff  W9n  mcvtly  ^uanluttn ;  but  thuy  t^mu4  no 
difncalty  iu4bfaUiilAr«iinfiloymi^nt  In  Italy,  whi^r>i  at  tmt  t  la  fie  th(T 
wwFe  tir^^frud  to  brty^  whr-i*  ro3e»  «o  f^vq. neatly  chaon  JLuit  *b/ai 
ih«y  mrti  linelntiiiig  to  liri^  with  tnw  ifS|»rxw«loti.  Tbn  la^'  vj^irano 
ialMitrtd  *lio  i-^TVif  in  tb«  FiLpiJ  Cl,%*piiiL  fF»  a  H^|iaf>|nnl  vjitfiMl 
DIolranuL  flo'  SnjiGtwi,  whodjol  In  1035.  Thu  ftrat  artiieinUl  m^m,rvO 
WSd  the  PnJtiTT  OiroluiULi  RfHttln^  tim-  pRrutla,  a  prliwf:  ^  thv  Obn- 
|nvi^»n  at  the  Omit-jry,  wbo  wm  ^irpciLat«i(l  a  iii«itkbi*r  nt  tbe 
Fonttftaal  €faalr  in  I  Oi  ^1 ,  ^Et'l '  Ei  Ktl  ]  n  l&ll.  f'rnm  tSils  t1  iju<  trtr vifcrd. 
ftrtlfldAl  Toloe*  wi^i*  prnrciffiTt  U*  aii  nthen  in  Italy ;  but  tll(*y  *«re 
nL-v»r  T^ilptut^*!  In  Pnktvct?,  %ti>1  oiitr  at  tbc  Italian  oik7<rA  tti  En^rlind  ; 
th<^  wpntFia  (jarts  \mlhS  ^111  iftilig.  In  tbU  ouuntry.  hf  ho^^,  t^■1v^  tlie 
Cii-atruk]  tv  vlult  Fttlbi'ttj,  a«  w^U  on  Ibp  ei^^  %r  In  t^tb«.dnvl 
cbriJrv.  Ikm  Ji<nw)ii>  iii>ni*<nk  fcir  th^a  ]Ilt4ff  pi^rtntmtr  lot  ^iiaia 
'  Dtw>tb  hIin<*i<]J  WHS  Kirrj '  b  fsrji  1 1  Lar  to  ov[?ry  otif.  In  the  Mo--<j  Tim 
Snn*;  lu  bin  ^^Y>  tbe  pHnclpfkl  |«%rt^  VfUi  hlnirwt  eJl^^fs  xumi  by 
burn,  wtio  wtire  tfi^nKrall^  mI^lI!*.!  Itvjn  Hm  ChU4rini  of  tbi:*  Klnga 
ChafHiL  It  va*  by  tbii;«  tioy»  tbat  Il4.titJ«i>  "BMlbxt*  *■«  *uT>g, 
^^Itfa  dAjnayo  acUnn..  in  ITSl  t  ^^^  lli9  ffe^^inUj'  Uaed  bof «'  toLi!«s 
In  his  latter  work*.  Thus  a  hoy,  nattliyl  Oc»udMlL  sani  In  -  AttliS 
and  dAUtrn'  tD  IT^  anil  Ig  '4lball4k'  Iq  ITW;  aodtW.  called 
VKoblnpnWs  fkiy^'ia  "^TiekpI  In  Rfypt'  Tn  1738 1  HhI  a  Iblrtj:, 
"^         ^p  In  'BiMannu'  In  1741.  ami  '  J^^plitlla'  In  17^1. 


for  many  years  after  his  death,  they  seem, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  to  have  excited 
very  much  less  attention  on  the  continent  than 
in  our  own  country.  While  they  were  steadily 
increasing  his  fame  and  ruining  his  fortune  in 
London,  another  set  of  works  was  progressing 
successfully  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  Handel's 
contemporaries,  Johann  Adolph  Hasse,  a  native 
of  North  Germany,  who,  after  a  long  course  of 
study  in  Naples,  adopted  the  Italian  style,  and 
eventually  settled  in  Dresden,  where,  between 
the  years  1781  and  1763,  he  brought  the  Italian 
opera  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  than  it 
enjoyed  in  any  other  continental  city.  He 
died  at  Venice  in  1783,  leaving  behind  him 
more  than  100  operas,  most  of  which  exhibit 
great  merit  though  little  depth  of  inspiration, 
while  all,  probably,  owed  some  part  at  least  of 
their  popularity  to  the  matchless  singing  of  his 
wife,  the  celebrated  Faustina.  To  this  period 
belong  also  the  operas  produced  by  Graun,  at 
Brunswick  and  Berlin,  between  the  years  1726 
and  1759,  and  those  written  about  the  same 
time,  by  Fux,  at  Vienna.  These  compositions, 
though  they  never  became  equally  famous,  were 
undoubtedly  greater,  considered  as  works  of  art, 
than  those  of  Hasse  ;  as  were  also  those  given 
to  the  world  a  little  later  by  John  Christian 
Bach.  Meanwhile,  good  service  was  done,  in 
Italy  by  Vinci — one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  the  age — Domenico  Scarlatti,  Leonardo  Leo, 
Francesco  Feo,  Nicolo  Porpora,  and  many  other 
talented  composers  whose  works  we  have  not 
space  to  notice,  including  the  now  almost  for- 
gotten Buonondni,  who  was  by  no  means  a 
poor  composer,  and,  but  for  his  unfortunate 
contest  with  Handel,  would  probably  have 
attained  an  European  reputation. 

We  are  next  transported  once  more  to  Naples, 
where  rapid  progress  was  made,  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  in  a  new  direction. 
We  have  already  described,  in  the  article  Inter- 
mezzo, the  gradual  development  of  the  Opera 
Buffa  from  the  interludes  which  were  formerly 
presented  between  the  acts  of  an  Opera  Seria, 
or  spoken  drama.  These  light  works  were,  at 
first,  of  very  simple  character  ;  but  a  significant 
change  in  their  construction  was  introduced  by 
Nicolo  Logroscino,  a  Neapolitan  composer,  who 
first  entertained  the  idea  of  bringing  his  principal 
characters  on  the  stage  together  towards  the 
close  of  the  piece,  and  combining  their  voices 
in  a  more  or  less  elaborate  concerted  finale. 
[But  see  Logroscino,  vol.  ii.  p.  766.]  Originally 
this  consisted  of  a  single  movement  only,  and 
that,  comparatively,  a  simple  one.  Later  com- 
posers enlarged  upon  the  idea  ;  extended  it  to 
several  movements  insuccossion,  often  in  different 
keys  ;  and  finally  introduced  it  into  the  Opei-a 
Seria,  in  which  it  soon  began  to  play  a  very 
important  part,  naturally  leading  to  the  intro- 
duction of  trios,  quartets,  and  the  host  of  richly 
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lumnoiiised  pezzi  coneertati  npon  which  the 
dignity  of  the  Grand  Opera  was  afterwards 
made  so  largely  to  depend. 

The  distribution  of  parts  in  the  Opera  Buffa 
differed,  in  some  important  particular,  from 
that  which  so  long  prevailed  in  the  Opera  Seria  ; 
introducing  fewer  artificial  voices,  and  giving 
&r  greater  prominence  to  the  basses.  The 
Ptnonaggi  were  grouped  in  two  divisions.  The 
chief,  or  Buffo  group,  consisted  of  two  female 
performers,  call^  the  Prima  and  Seconda  Buffa, 
and  three  men,  distinguished  as  the  Primo 
Buffo,  the  Buffo  caricato,  and  the  Ultima  parte, 
of  whom  the  first  was  a  tenor,  while  the  second 
was  generally,  and  the  third  always,  a  bass. 
The  subordinate  group  was  limited  to  the  two 
inevitable  lovers,  entitled  the  Donna  seria  and 
Uomo  aerio.  This  arrangement  was  originally 
very  strictly  enforced  ;  but  as  time  progressed 
departures  from  the  orthodox  formula  became 
by  no  means  uncommon. 

Most  of  the  great  composers  of  this  period 
excelled  equally  in  Opera  Buffo  and  Opera 
Seria ;  and  the  style  of  their  melodies  was  so 
much  more  modem  than  that  cultivated  either 
by  Handel  or  Hasse,  that  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  include  among  them  some  whose 
names,  by  right  of  chronology^  should  rather 
have  been  referred  to  the  preceding  epoch,  with 
which,  however,  they  can  claim  but  very  little 
sesthetic  connection.  First  among  them  stands 
Pergolesi,  whose  serious  opera  '  Sallustia '  pro- 
duced a  furore  in  Kaples  in  1781,  while  his 
oomic  Intermezzo,  'Laserva  padrona,' performed 
in  1 733,  was  received  with  acclamations  in  every 
capital  in  Europe.  Jommelli's  style,  though 
less  truly  Italian  than  Pergolesi's,  so  nearly 
resembled  it,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
dasB  him  with  any  other  composer.  He  wrote 
an  immense  number  of  operas,  both  serious  and 
oomic  ;  and  the  melodies  he  introduced  into 
them  obtained  for  him  an  amount  of  public 
&voar  which  had  by  no  means  begun  to  wane 
when  Bumey  visited  him  at  Kaples  in  1770.^ 
The  work  of  these  great  masters  was  vigorously 
supplemented  by  the  efforts  of  Sacchini, 
Guglielnii,  Galuppi,  and  Perez ;  and  still  more 
nobly  by  those  of  Paisiello  and  Piccinni,  both 
of  whom  brought  rare  and  brilliant  talents  into 
the  field,  and  enriched  their  school  with  a 
multitude  of  valuable  productions.  The  grace- 
ful spontaneity  of  Paisiello's  manner  prevents 
many  of  his  songs  from  sounding  old-fashioned, 
even  at  the  present  day.  Piccinni  was  also 
a  roost  melodious  writer  ;  but  our  thanks  are 
chiefly  due  to  him  for  the  skilful  development  of 
his  finales,  which  he  wrought  into  long  concerted 
pieces,  not  only  excellent  as  music,  but  remark- 
able as  the  earliest  known  instances  of  an  attempt 
to  make  the  interest  of  the  piece  culminate,  as 
it  approaches  its  conclusion,   in  the  richest 

t  Sw  hU  ITttnit  ataU  9f  Mugfe  *i  /Vaim  «md  lUH^,  p.  Slfl^ 
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harmonies  producible  by  the  united  voices  of 
the  entire  Dratnatis  personoe. 

By  a  deplorable  perversion  of  justice  Piccinni's 
real  merits  are  too  frequently  passed  over  in 
silence  by  critics  who  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  his  only  claim  to  remembrance  rests  upon 
the  details  of  a  miserable  feud,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  will  shortly  occupy  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  leading  spirit  of  this  eventful  epoch  was 
Ghristoph  wSlibald  Gluck,  a  composer  whose 
clear  judgment  and  unerring  dramatic  instinct 
exercised  an  influence  upon  tlie  progress  of  art 
which  has  not,  even  yet,  ceased  to  make  its 
presence  felt,  and  to  which  the  modem  German 
school  is  largely  indebted  for  the  strength  of  its 
present  position.  An  accompliBhed  rather  than 
a  learned  musician,  Gluck  rendered  himself 
remarkable,  \qs»  by  any  extraordinary  display 
of  technical  skill,  than  by  his  profound  critical 
acumen ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  was  well 
advanced  in  life  that  this  great  quality  bore  the 
fruit  which  has  since  rendered  his  name  so 
deservedly  famous.  In  early  youth,  and  even 
after  the  approach  of  middle  age,  he  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  contented  with  the  then 
prevailing  Italian  style,  which  he  cultivated  so 
successfully  that,  but  for  a  certain  depth  of 
feeling  peculiar  to  himself,  his  '  Artamene,'  or 
*  Semiramide,'  might  be  fairly  classed  with  the 
best  productions  of  Jommelli  or  Sacchini,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  the  former 
opera: — 


J  •  r.s. 

His  first  doubt  as  to  the  logical  consistency 
of  the  orthodox  Italian  Opera  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  the  unsatisfactory  effect  of  a 
Pasticcio,  called  '  Piramo  e  Tisbe,'  which  he 
produced  in  London  in  the  year  1746.  In  this 
piece  he  contrived  to  introduce  a  large  collec- 
tion of  airs,  chosen  from  his  best  and  most 
popular  works  ;  yet  it  wholly  tailed  to  fulfil  his 
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expectations,  not  becaiue  the  mniiic  was  in  fault, 
but  because  it  was  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
situations  of  the  drama.  The  reader  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  remember  the  grand  principle  which 
we  assumed  as  our  point  (Pappui  a,t  the  opening 
of  the  present  article — that  the  Lyric  Drama 
oould  neither  be  pronounced  inconsistent  nor 
illogical,  so  long  as  music  was  employed  as  a 
means  of  intensifying  the  expression  of  poetry, 
and  therefore  (as  a  natural  consequence)  of  in- 
creasing the  dramatic  power  of  the  scenes  it 
depicted.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Peri 
and  Gaccini  based  their  experiments  at  Florence, 
when  they  first  attempted  to  clothe  the  theories 
of  Giovanni  Bardi  and  his  enthusiastic  associates 
with  a  definite  form ;  and,  theoretically,  the 
position  was  never  disputed.  But  as  the  art  of 
composition,  assisted  by  increased  orchestral  re- 
sources and  an  improved  system  of  vocalisation, 
threw  off  the  trammels  of  its  early  stifihess,  and 
attained,  step  by  step,  the  perfection  of  sym- 
metrical form,  composers  were  tempted  to  sacri- 
fice the  interest  of  the  drama  to  that  of  the 
music  which  should  have  tended  to  illustrate  it. 
The  real  force  of  the  most  striking  situations  was 
lost  in  the  endeavour  to  fill  them  with  captivat- 
ing arias,  calculated  to  gratify,  at  the  same  time, 
the  popular  taste  and  the  vanity  of  individual 
singers.  As  the  number  of  great  singers  mul- 
tiplied, the  abuse  grew  daily  more  and  more 
antagonistic  to  the  enunciation  of  aesthetic  truth, 
until  the  opera  was  degraded  into  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  songs,  connected  together  by  recitatives 
which  seemed  designed  more  with  the  idea  of 
providing  breathing-time  for  the  singer,  than 
that  of  developing  the  plot  of  the  piece,  or 
rendering  its  details  intelligible  to  the  audience. 
In  Handel's  operas  we  find  no  trace  of  the  weak- 
ness engendered  by  this  ill  -  judged  though 
almost  universal  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
fashion.  His  recitative  secco  is  designed  on  so 
grand  a  scale,  and  is  made  the  vehicle  of  so 
much  dramatic  expression,  that  the  action  of  his 
pieces  is  never  permitted  to  drag  ;  but,  in  the 
works  of  Hasse,  and  Porpora,  and  other  popular 
writers  of  the  period,  the  defect  we  speak  of  is 
painfully  apparent.  Against  this  state  of  things, 
which  Benedetto  Marcello  had  already  censured 
in  no  measured  terms,  Gluck's  hatred  of  false- 
hood and  incongruity  in  all  that  concerned  his 
beloved  art  could  not  fail  to  rebel.  He  felt 
that  the  system  was  ba^ed,  from  first  to  last, 
on  a  fatal  mistake  ;  yet  could  not,  for  the  time, 
suggest  a  remedy  sufficiently  potent  to  remove 
an  evil  so  deeply  rooted.  He  therefore  patiently 
endeavoured  to  attain  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
sources  of  the  error,  studying  diligently,  and 
in  the  meantime  making  a  great  name  by  the 
production  of  operas  written  in  a  style  which 
he  himself  was  rapidly  learning  to  despise,  but 
with  which  the  general  public  were  enchanted. 
It  was  not  untU  1762,  sixteen  years  after  his 
memorable  visit  to  England,  that  he  made  any 


serious  attempt  to  express  his  new  ideas  in  a 
tangible  form.     He  was  at  that  time  settled 
at  Vienna,  and  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  the  Italian  poet  Oalzabigi,  who  fully  entered 
into  his  views,  and  at  his  request  furnished 
him  with  a  libretto,  written  on  principles  totally 
opposed  to  those  of  Metastasio,  with  whom  he 
had   previously  worked  in  concert.     The  new 
opera,  '  Orfeo,'  was  an  experimental  one,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  composer  and  the  librettist 
Gluck  carried  out  his  new  theories,  ss  far  as  he 
had  succeeded  in  perfecting  them  ;  made  his 
music  everywhere  subservient  to  the  action  of 
the  drama  ;  finished  his  airs  without  the  stereo- 
typed Da  capo ;  introduced  appropriate  choruses 
and  other  concerted  pieces  ;  and  never  sacrificed 
the  true  rendering  of  a  dramatic  situation  for 
the  sake  of  attracting  attention  to  his  own  powers 
as  a  composer,  or  of  affording  a  popular  singer 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  the  flexibility  of 
his  voice.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  most 
careful  to  make  the  musical  portion  of  the  work 
as  interesting  as  was  compatible  with  due  regard 
to  the  demands  of  its  scenic  construction.  When 
it  was  possible  to  introduce  a  fascinating  melody, 
without  iigury  to  the  general  effect,  he  gladly 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so — 
witness  his  delightful '  Che  far6  senza  Euridice,' 
than  which  no  lovelier  song  was  ever  written  ; 
while,  so  far  as  the  choruses  were  concerned,  he 
was  equally  expressive  in  the  pathetic  strains 
allotted  to  the  shepherds  in  the  first  act,  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  threatening  fiends  in  the 
second.  The  result  of  this  conscientious  endeavour 
to  carry  out  a  reform,  which  he  believed  to  be 
not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  was 
a  truly  magnificent  work,  which,  though  its 
success  at  first  seemed  doubtful,  soon  found  a 
place  in  the  repertoire  of  every  theatre  in  Europe. 
Even  those  most  violently  opposed  to  innovation 
felt  compelled  to  applaud  it ;  for  its  dramatic 
force  was  irresistible,  and  in  flow  of  melody  it 
was  excelled  by  none  of  the  best  operas  of  the 
period.     But  Gluck  had  not  yet  accomplished 
his  full  desire.     Encouraged  by  the  triumph  of 
his  first  attempt  in  a  new  style,  he  carried  out 
his  principles  still  farther,  in  two  other  operas 
*  Alceste '  (1767),  and  *  Paride  ed  Elena '  (1770^ 
which  were  not  received  at  Vienna  with  very 
great  favour.     The  critics  of  the  day  were  not 
yet  fully   prepared  for  the  amount  of  reform 
indicated   in   their  construction.      Metastasio 
and  Hasse  had  reigned  too  long  to  be  deposed 
in  a  moment ;  and  Gluck  met  with  so  much 
opposition   that  he  determined   to   make  his 
next  venture  in  Paris,  where,  in  1774,  he  brought 
out  his  first  French  opera,  'Iphig^nie  en  Aulide/ 
under  the  patronage  of  his  old  pupil,  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  result  fully  justified  his  reliance 
upon  the  critical  discernment  of  an  audience  less 
easily  influenced  by  the  sensuous  allurements  of 
Italian  art  than  by  the  declamatory  powers  of 
their  own  old  favourites,  LuUi,  and  his  great 
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T,  Bamean,  who  both  regarded  the  per- 
fection of  aooompanied  recitative  as  a  matter  of 
&r  greater  importance  than  a  continuous  flow  of 
rhythmic  melody.  To  Lulli's  rhetorical  purity 
Olock  communicated  an  intensity  of  passion 
which,  though  it  would  have  scandalised  the 
ooartiers  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  to  whom  the 
voice  of  nature  was  an  unknown  language,  was 
welcome  enough  to  those  of  Louis  XYI.  He 
enriched  his  scenic  effects  with  an  orchestral 
background  with  which  the  most  ambitious 
attempts  of  Rameau  would  bear  no  comparison 
whatever.  In  place  of  Lulli's  formal  Fugue, 
and  Bameau's  scarcely  less  inelastic  orchestral 
Plrelnde,  he  introduced  an  Overture,  intended — 
in  his  own  words — *  to  prepare  the  audience  for 
the  action  of  the  piece,  and  serve  as  a  kind  of 
ligament  to  it '  Superior  to  both  these  popular 
oompoeera  on  their  own  ground,  and  gifted  besides 
with  a  refinement  of  taste  which  lent  charms 
of  its  own  to  every  melodic  phrase  he  wrote,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  taken 
Paris  by  storm.  The  new  opera  was  received 
with  acclamation,  and  Parisian  critics,  with  the 
AbM  Amand  at  their  head,  proved  that  they 
not  only  appreciated  its  beauties  but  thoroughly 
imderstood  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
conceived.  The  only  mistake  they  made — a 
nustake  which  more  modem  critics  have  been 
only  too  ready  to  endorse — lay  in  supposing 
tiiat  these  principles  were  new.  They  were  not 
new — and  it  is  well  that  we  should  state  this 
fact  clearly,  because  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  again.  The  abstract  ideal  which  in 
the  year  1600  found  its  highest  attainable  ex- 
pression in  Peri's  'Euridice,'  was  not  merely 
analogous  to,  but  absolutely  identical  with, 
that  which,  in  1774,  the  rich  genius  of  Gluck 
clothed  in  the  outward  form  of  *  Iphig^nie  en 
Aolide.'  To  compare  the  two  works  in  the  con- 
crete would  be  manifestiy  absurd.  Peri  wrote  at 
a  time  when  monodic  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and, 
with  all  his  talent,  was  at  heart  an  incorrigible 
pedant.  To  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
of  technical  experience  Gluck  added  one  grand 
qualification  with  which  pedantry  can  in  no  wise 
co-exist — a  passionate  love  of  nature.  Hence 
his  irresistible  power  over  all  who  heard  him. 
A  certain  critic,  speaking  of  a  passage  in 
'Iphigenie  en  Tauride,'  in  which  Orestes,  after 
a  scene  full  of  the  most  fearful  agitation,  exclaims 
'Le  calme  ventre  dans  mon  coeur  ! '  found  fault 
with  it  on  the  ground  that  the  agitation  still 
carried  on  in  the  accompaniment  belied  the  ex- 
pression of  the  words.  '  Not  so,'  said  Gluck  ; 
'  he  mistakes  physical  exhaustion  for  calmness 
of  heart.  Has  he  not  killed  his  mother?' 
Equally  thoughtful  was  his  defence  of  the  well- 
known  movement  Caron  fappelU,  in  '  Iphigenie 
en  Aulide,'  against  the  charge  of  monotony — 
'My  friend,  in  Hell  the  passions  are  extin- 
goished,  and  the  voice,  therefore,  needs  no  in- 
flexioDB.'     Could    Shakespeare   himself   have 


studied  the  passions  of  the  human  heart  more 
deeply  ? 

Gluck's  triumph  was  complete,  but  it  was 
short-lived.  A  reaction  soon  set  in.  Piocinni 
was  invited  to  Paris  in  1776,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Marmontel  as  his  librettist,  pro- 
duced two  operas — 'Roland'  and  'Atys' — in 
the  Italian  style,  both  of  which  excited  general 
admiration.  This,  however,  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  the  party  spirit  of  a  large  body  of  mal- 
contents, who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Italian 
composer,  divided  the  art-world  of  Paris  into 
two  rival  factions, — the  Olvckiste  and  the 
FiecinnisUf — which  fought  with  a  bitterness  of 
prejudice  infinitely  greater  than  that  displayed 
by  the  followers  of  Handel  and  Buononcini  in 
London.  Both  parties  were  equally  unjust  to 
their  opponents,  and  the  battle  raged  with  s 
violence  proportioned  to  the  unreasonableness 
of  its  exciting  cause.  The  immense  success 
which  attended  the  production  of  Gluck's 
'Iphigenie  en  Tauride'  in  1779  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  Piccinnists,  irritated 
at  so  signal  a  triumph  on  the  opposite  side, 
urged  their  favourite  oomposer  to  produce  an- 
other opera  on  the  same  subject.  Nothing 
could  possibly  have  been  more  unfair  to 
Piccinni.  He  was  by  far  the  most  accomplished 
representative  of  the  Italian  school  then  living, 
and  so  deeply  attached  to  its  traditions  that 
the  task  forced  upon  him  was  not  so  much 
beyond  as  opposed  in  every  possible  way  to 
his  powers.  He  brought  out  his  version  of 
the  work  in  1781 ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  was  a  miserable  failure ;  but  this 
severe  blow  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  preten- 
sions of  his  party,  and  the  feud  was  continued 
with  undiminished  violence  on  either  side, 
until  long  after  the  composer  of  'Orfeo'  had 
retired  into  private  life  at  Vienna.  Its  in- 
fluence upon  art  has  proved  to  be  indelible. 
Few  French  composers,  with  the  exception  of 
M^hul,  have  made  any  serious  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  by  Gluck, 
as  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  dramatic 
music ;  but  notwithstanding  their  early  re-* 
jection  at  Vienna  they  were  afterwards  un- 
hesitatingly adopted  in  Germany,  and  have  ever 
since  formed  one  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
of  German  opera.  On  the  other  hand,  Piccinni's 
powerful  development  of  the  finale  enriched  the 
Italian  school  with  a  means  of  effect  of  which 
it  was  not  slow  to  avail  itself,  and  which  its 
greatest  masters  have  never  ceased  to  cherish 
with  well-directed  care.  Of  the  work  wrought 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  these,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  speak. 

VTe  have  already  explained  that,  after  formal 
recognition  of  the  Opera  Buffa  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  art,  it  was  cultivated  with  no  less 
assiduity  than  serious  opera,  and  that  the 
greatest  writers  attained  equal  excellence  in 
both  styles.     Of  none  can  this  be  more  truly 
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said  than  of  Oimarosa,  to  whose  fertility  of 
invention  Italian  opera  is  indebted  for  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  it  has  as  yet 
been  permitted  to  achieve  at  the  hands  of  a 
native  composer.  The  raciness  which  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  *  II  Matrimonio  segreto ' 
is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  intense  pathos, 
reached  evidently  Without  an  effort,  in  'Gli 
Oraz\j  e  Curiaz^.'  In  neither  style  do  we  find 
a  trace  of  the  stiffness  which  no  previous  com- 
poser was  able  entirely  to  shake  off.  Gimarosa's 
forms  were  as  far  removed  as  the  latest  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  day  from  the  antiquated 
monotony  of  the  Da  capo ;  and  we  see  them 
moulded  with  equal  care  in  movements  of  every 
possible  description.  The  delightful  aria,  '  Pria 
che  spunti  in  ciel  1'  aurora '  (said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  view  of  a  magnificent  sunrise 
from  the  Hradschin,  at  Prag),  is  not  more 
graceful  in  construction  than  the  irresistibly 
amusing  duet,  'Se  fiato  in  oorpo  avvete,'  or 
the  still  more  highly  developed  trio,  '  Le  faccio 
un  inchino,'  though  these  are  both  encumbered 
with  the  necessity  for  broad  comic  action 
throughout.  It  is,  indeed,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Pezzo  emuxrtaio  that  Cimarosa  differs 
most  essentially  from  all  his  predecessors. 
Taking  full  advantage  of  the  improvements 
introduced  by  Piccinni,  he  bestowed  upon  them 
an  amount  of  attention  which  proved  the  high 
value  he  set  upon  them  as  elements  of  general 
effect.  Under  his  bold  treatment  they  served 
as  a  powerful  means  of  carrying  on  the  action 
of  the  piece,  instead  of  interrupting  it,  as  they 
had  too  frequently  done  in  the  works  of  earlier 
masters.  This  was  a  most  important  modifica- 
tion of  the  system  previously  adopted  in  Italian 
art.  It  not  only  furnished  a  connecting  link 
to  the  various  scenes  of  the  drama,  which  could 
no  longer  be  condemned  as  a  mere  assemblage 
of  concert  arias  ;  but  it  strengthened  it  in  every 
way,  added  to  the  massive  dignity  of  its  effect, 
and  gave  it  a  logical  status  as  unassailable  as 
that  for  which  Gluck  had  so  nobly  laboured  in 
another  school.  Henceforward  Germany  might 
pride  herself  upon  her  imaginative  power  and 
Italy  upon  her  genial  melody ;  but  neither 
could  reproach  the  other  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  an  unnatural  ideal. 

What  Haydn  could  have  done  for  this  period 
had  he  devoted  his  serious  attention  to  dramatic 
music,  at  any  of  the  larger  theatres,  is  of  course 
mere  matter  of  conjecture  ;  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  that  he  would  have  rested 
satisfied  with  the  prevailing  Italian  model. 
His  *  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,'  written  for  the  King's 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  in  1791,  but  never 
performed,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the 
management,  is  remarkable  rather  for  its 
supreme  refinement  than  for  dramatic  power, 
a  qualification  which  it  would  have  been  un- 
reasonable to  expect  from  a  com])oser  whose 
former  operas  had  been  written  expressly  for 


Prince  Esterhazy's  private  theatre,  and,  though 
well  adapted  for  performances  on  a  small  scJe, 
(several  were  written  for  the  marionette  theatre), 
were  not,  as  he  himself  confessed,  calculated 
to  produce  a  good  effect  elsewhere.  The  scores 
of  many  of  these  were  destroyed  when  the  little 
theatre  was  burned  down  in  1779  ;  but  the 
original  autograph  of  *  Armida,'  first  performed 
in  1788,  is  happily  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  'Orfeo  ed 
Euridice'  was  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1806; 
and  a  beautiful  air  from  it,  *I1  pensier  sts 
negli  oggetti,'  will  be  found  in  the  collection 
called  'Gemme  d'  antichiUL'  (Ashdown  k  Pany), 
and  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  style 
of  the  work.  ZingarelU,  Salieri,  and  their 
Italian  contemporaries,  though  undoubtedly 
possessing  talents  of  a  very  high  order,  were 
so  far  inferior  lo  Cimarosa,  in  all  his  greatest 
qualities,  that  he  will  always  remain  the  typical 
writer  of  the  age ;  and  to  his  works  alone  can 
we  look  for  the  link  which  connects  it  with  the 
next  period,  the  most  glorious  one  the  lyric 
drama  has  ever  known,  since  it  witnessed  the 
elevation  both  of  the  Italian  and  German 
schools  to  what,  in  the  present  state  of  onr 
knowledge,  we  must  needs  regard  as  absolute 
perfection. 

Though  Mozart  was  bom  only  seven  yean 
later  than  Cimarosa,  and  died  many  yean 
before  him,  the  phase  of  art  he  represents  is 
infinitely  more  advanced  than  that  we  have 
just  described.  His  sympathies,  like  Handel's, 
were  entirely  with  the  Italian  school ;  but  to 
him,  as  to  Handel  and  the  elder  Scarlatti,  it 
was  given  to  see  that  the  monodists  of  the 
17th  century  had  committed  a  fatal  mistake  in 
rejecting  the  contrapuntal  experience  of  their 
great  predecessors.  So  carefully  was  his  own 
art-life  guarded  against  the  admission  of  sack 
an  error,  that  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old 
(1770)  he  was  able  to  write  a  four-part  counter- 
point upon  a  given  Canto  fermOf  strict  enough 
to  justify  his  admission  as  Composiiare  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Accademia  Fil&rmonica  at 
Bologna.  In  later  life  he  studied  unceasingly. 
Founding  his  praxis  (as  Haydn  had  done  before 
him,  and  Beethoven  did  afterwards)  on  the 
precepts  laid  down  by  Fux  in  his  Oradtu  ad 
Pamassum  (1725),  he  was  able  to  take  the 
fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  gifts  bestowed 
upon  him  by  nature,  and  was  never  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  best  method  of  treating  the  inex- 
haustible wealth  of  melody  she  placed  at  his 
command.  In  dramatic  situations,  of  what- 
ever character,  he  struck  out  the  truth  by  mere 
force  of  natural  instinct,  where  Gluck  would 
have  arrived  at  it  by  a  long  process  of  syn- 
thetic induction  ;  and  this  faculty  enabled  him 
to  illustrate  the  actual  life  of  the  scene  with- 
out for  a  moment  interrupting  the  continuity 
of  his  melodic  idea,  and  to  enforce  its  meaning 
with   a    purity   of    expression    diametrically 
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opposed  to  the  coarseness  inseparable  from  an 
exaggerated  conception.  For  instance,  when 
F^pageno  prepares  to  hang  himself,  he  takes 
kave  of  the  world  with  such  unaffected  pathos, 
that  we  lose  all  thought  of  absurdity  in  our 
•orrow  for  the  poor  clown  who  is  so  truly  sorry 
for  himself,  and  who  yet  remains  the  most 
absurd  of  clowns  to  the  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  elaboration  of  form  was  desirable, 
he  did  not  disdain  to  avail  himself  of  the 
experience  of  his  predecessors,  but  enlarged 
a  thousandfold  upon  the  ideas  of  Piccinni  and 
Cimarosa,  and  produced  symmetrical  move- 
ments, the  complications  of  which  had  never 
entered  into  their  minds  as  possible.  Thus 
the  sestets  'Sola^  sola'  and  'Riconosci  in 
questo  amplesso'  surpass  in  fulness  of  design 
tiie  grandest  cUfUfUments  to  be  found  in  any 
other  operas  of  the  period  ;  while  the  two 
concerted  finales  in  *  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro '  con- 
tun  respectively  nine  and  seven,  and  those  in 
'  D  Don  Giovanni '  no  less  than  eleven  distinct 
movements,  all  written  with  the  most  masterly 
skill,  and  linked  together  in  such  natural 
sequence  that  it  is  impossible  but  to  accept 
them,  in  each  particular  case,  as  the  component 
parts  of  a  single  comprehensive  idea,  as  homo- 
geneous as  that  of  a  symphony  or  a  concerto. 
Again,  Mozart's  command  of  the  orchestra,  as 
a  medium  of  dramatic  effect,  stands  unrivalled. 
He  was  accused  by  some  of  his  contemporaries 
of  over -loading  the  voice  with  unmeaning 
accompaniments ;  but  the  charge  was  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  principle  upon  which  he 
worked.  Gr^try,  when  asked  by  Napoleon  to 
define  the  difference  between  the  styles  of 
Mozart  and  Cimarosa,  replied,  '  Sire,  Cimarosa 
places  his  statue  on  the  stage,  and  its  pedestal 
in  the  orchestra:  Mozart  places  the  statue  in 
the  orchestra,  and  the  pedestal  on  the  stage.' 
The  metaphor,  though  pretty  enough,  con- 
veyed a  x^ftlpA^le  untruth.  Neither  Mozart 
nor  Cimarosa  reversed  the  relative  positions 
of  the  statue  and  the  pedestt^l ;  but  Cimarosa 
used  the  latter  simply  as  a  means  of  support ; 
whereas  Mozart  adorned  it  with  the  most 
exquisite  and  appropriate  Bassi-rilievi,  His 
aooompaniments  are  always  made  to  intensify 
the  expression  of  the  voice,  and  to  aid  it  in 
explaining  its  meaning ;  and  he  attains  this 
end  by  a  mode  of  treatment  as  varied  as  it  is 
original.  Though  his  system  of  instrumenta- 
tion has  served  as  the  basis  of  every  other 
method,  without  exception,  used  by  later 
oomposera,  his  own  combinations  are  marked 
by  a  freshness  which  never  fails  to  make  known 
their  true  authorship  at  the  very  first  hearing. 
From -a  dose  study  of  his  scores  we  shall  learn 
that  he  did  not  arrive  at  his  full  perfection 
until  after  long  years  of  careful  study.  Though 
the  cadut  of  true  genius  is  impressed  upon  his 
earliest  inspirations,  it  is  in  '  Idomeneo,  R^  di 
Oreta,'  produced  at  Munich  in  1781,  tiiat  we 


first  find  him  claiming  his  right  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  greatest  composers  the  world 
has  ever  known.  We  have  here  the  perfection 
of  melodious  grace,  the  perfection  of  dramatic 
truth,  and  the  perfection  of  choral  dignity. 
In  the  last-named  quality — ^more  especially  as 
exhibited  in  the  choruses  ^Pietkl  Numi,  Pietk!' 
and  '  O  voto  tremendo ' — it  is  doubtful  whether 
'Idomeneo'  has  ever  been  equalled,  even  by 
Mozart  himself ;  while  it  is  certain  that,  in  its 
comprehensive  grasp  of  a  grand  and  always 
logically  oonsistent  ideal,  it  has  never  been 
surpassed:  but  in  richness  of  invention  and 
exhaustive  technical  development  it  must 
undoubtedly  yield  to  'Cosi  fan  tutte,'  'La 
Clemenza  di  Tito,'  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and 
'  n  Don  Giovanni.'  In  these  four  great  works 
Italian  opera  reached  a  grade  of  excellence 
above  which  it  seems  extremely  improbable 
that  it  will  «ver  be  fated  to  rise.  Yet  Mozart 
did  not  rest  satisfied  even  here.  It  was  given 
to  him  to  raise  German  opera  to  the  same  high 
level,  and  concerning  this  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation will  be  necessary. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Hamburg  as  the 
cradle  of  the  German  opera,  and  of  Handel, 
Mattheson,  and  Reinhard  Keiser,  as  theguardians 
of  its  infancy.  After  the  death  of  Keiser  in 
1739  the  Hamburg  theatre  lost  much  of  the 
prestige  it  had  acquired  during  his  magnificent 
rule ;  but,  some  thirty  years  later,  a  notable 
impulse  was  given  to  Teutonic  art  at  Leipzig, 
by  Johann  Adam  Hiller,  a  really  talented 
musician,  celebrated  as  the  first  Director  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
as  Cantor  of  the  Thomaaschule.  At  the 
instigation  of  Koch,  the  manager  of  the 
Leipzig  theatre,  Hiller  devoted  his  attention 
to  a  light  kind  of  dramatic  effusion,  with 
spoken  dialogue,  plentifully  interspersed  with 
music  of  a  pleasing  character,  based,  for  the 
most  part,  upon  a  highly  developed  form  of 
the  German  Lied,  though  sometimes  taking 
the  shape  of  concerted  pieces  of  considerable 
completeness.  These  little  pieces  succeeded 
admirably,  some  of  them,  such  as  '  Der  Teufel 
ist  los ' — founded  upon  the  English  play, 
'The  Devil  to  pay' — 'Der  Dorfbarbier,'  and 
'Die  Jagd,'  attaining  an  enormous  popularity. 
And  thus  arose  that  best  and  truest  form  of 
German  opera,  the  'Singspiel,'  which,  though 
less  defensible  on  pure  sesthetic  principles 
than  either  the  Opera  Seria  or  the  Opera  Buffa, 
has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  grandest  lyrio 
dramas  we  possess.  We  say  'less  defensible,' 
because  it  is  evident  that  a  scene,  partly  spoken 
and  partly  sung,  cannot  possibly  bring  out 
the  poet's  meaning  with  the  clearness  which  is 
easily  enough  attainable  when  a  single  mode 
of  expression  is  employed  throughout.  There 
must  be  a  most  awkward  and  unnatural  solu- 
tion of  continuity  somewhere.  All  the  com- 
poser can  do  is  to  put  it  in  the  lesst  inconvenient 
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place.     J.   F.  Beichardt  afterwards  made  an 
attempt  to   overcome  this    difficulty    in    the 

*  Liederspiel ' — an    imitation    of    the    French 

*  Vaudeville ' — in  which  he  was  careful  that 
the  action  of  the  piece  should  never  be  carried 
on  by  the  music,  which  was  almost  entirely  of 
a  semi-incidental  character.  A  third  form  of 
musical  drama  was  introduced  at  Ootha  in 
1774  by  George  Benda,  who,  in  his  *  Ariadne 
auf  Naxos '  and  *  Medea, '  assisted  the  effect  of 
a  spoken  dialogue  by  means  of  a  highly  coloured 
orchestral  accompaniment,  carried  on  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  the  piece  after  the  manner 
of  what  is  now  called  a  melodrama.  Mozart 
heard  some  of  Benda's  productions  at  Mannheim 
in  1778,  and,  though  he  never  adopted  the 
method  in  any  of  his  greater  works,  was  de- 
lighted with  its  effect.  He  took,  indeed,  the 
greatest  possible  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
the  advancement  of  German  art ;  and  when 
commissioned  to  write  a  work  for  the  National 
opera,  founded  at  Vienna  in  1778  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph,  he  threw  his  best  energies 
into  the  welcome  task,  and  produced  in  1782 
a  masterpiece — 'Die  Entfdhrung  aus  dem 
Serail ' — ^which  at  once  elevated  the  Singspiel 
to  the  level  he  had  already  won  for  the  Italian 
opera,  and  secured  it  a  recognised  status  as  the 
embodiment  of  a  conception  peculiar  to  and 
truly  worthy  of  the  great  Teutonic  school. 
We  rarely  hear  this  del^htful  opera  now,  even 
in  Germany  ;  but  its  beauty  is  of  a  kind  which 
can  never  grow  old.  It  teems  with  lovely 
melodies  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  the 
disposition  of  its  voices  leads  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  wealth  of  concerted  music  of  the 
highest  order.  It  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
both  in  Vienna  and  at  Prague.  Mozart  followed 
it  up  in  1786  with  'Der  Schauspieldirektor,'  a 
charming  little  piece,  filled  with  delightful 
music ;  and  in  1791  he  crowned  his  labours 
by  the  production  of  the  noblest  lyric  comedy 
existing  in  the  German  language — ^  Die  Zauber- 
flote.'  Ferdinand  David — no  over -indulgent 
critic — once  told  the  writer  that  the  libretto  of 
'  Die  Zauberflote '  was  by  no  means  the  flimsy 
piece  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  ;  but  that 
no  one  who  was  not  a  Freemason  could  ap- 
preciate its  merits  at  their  true  value.  For 
instance,  the  grand  chords  played  by  the  trom- 
bones at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  overture, 
and  in  the  first  scene  in  the  second  act,  enun- 
ciate— he  said — a  symbol  which  no  Freemason 
could  possibly  fail  to  understand.  Not  many 
years  ago,  these  chords  were  always  played,  in 
England,  with  the  minims  tied  together,  so 
that  the  notes  were  struck  twice,  instead  of 
thrice,  at  each  repetition.  By  this  false  read- 
ing, which  is  perpetuated  in  Cianchettini's 
edition  of  the  score,  the  force  of  the  symbol  is 
entirely  lost,  and  t^e  whole  intention  of  the 
passage  defeated. 

But  the  history  of  the  next  period  will  teach 


us  that  the  peculiar  phase  of  German  art  over 
which  Mozart  asserted  such  absolute  supremacy 
was  not  the  only  one  in  which  it  was  capable 
of  manifesting  itself.  The  possible  variety  of 
style  is  unlimited  ;  and  it  was  evident  from  the 
first  that  many  promising  paths  to  excellence 
still  remained  unexplored.  One  of  these  was 
selected  by  Beethoven,  with  results  for  which 
the  world  has  reason  to  be  profoundly  gratefuL 
Over  this  great  master's  early  youth  the  stage 
seems  to  have  exercised  none  of  that  strange 
fascination  which  so  fr^uently  monopolises  the 
young  composer's  interest,  almost  before  he  has 
had  time  to  ascertain  his  true  vocation;  and 
when,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  genius,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  it,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  attracted,  like  Mozart,  by  the 
force  of  uncontrollable  instinct,  but  rather  to 
have  arrived  at  perfection,  as  Gluck  did,  by 
the  assistance  of  earnest  thought  and  unremit- 
ting study.  He  wrote  an  opera,  simply  because 
the  manager  of  the  Theater-an-der-Wien  found 
it  worth  while  to  offer  him  an  engagement  for 
that  purpose :  but,  having  undertaken  the 
work,  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  it,  laboured 
at  it,  as  his  sketch-books  prove,  incessantly, 
and  identified  himself  so  completely  with  its 
progress  that  he  seems  as  much  at  home  in  it 
as  he  had  ever  previously  been,  in  a  sonata  or  a 
symphony.  The  subject  selected  was  Bouilly's 
'L^nore,  on  I'amour  conjugale,'  which  had 
already  been  set  to  music  as  a  French  '  Op^- 
comique'  by  Gaveaux,  and  very  suooessfiilly, 
to  Italian  words,  by  Paer.  A  German  transla- 
tion was  now  made  by  Sonnleithner  ;  and  that 
Beethoven  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  was  con- 
scious of  no  inconsistency  in  the  dialogue  being 
spoken,  must  be  inferred  from  the  carefiil 
solicitude  with  which  he  strove,  not  only  to 
give  due  effect  to  the  various  situations  of  the 
drama,  but  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  text, 
even  to  its  lightest  word.  The  work  was 
produced  in  1805  under  the  name  of  'Fidelio, 
oder  die  eheliche  Liebe,'  and  again  performed 
in  the  following  year  with  extensive  alterations 
and  a  new  overture ;  but  its  success  was  more 
than  doubtful.  In  1814  it  was  revived  at  the 
Kamthnerthor  Theater,  still  under  the  name 
of  *  Fidelio,'  with  further  alterations  consequent 
upon  a  thorough  revision  of  the  text  by 
Friedrioh  Treitschke,  and  a  new  overture  in  E 
— the  fourth  which  had  been  vrritten  for  it — 
and,  on  this  occasion,  its  beauties  were  more 
clearly  appreciated,  though  not  to  the  extent 
they  deserved.  Never  during  the  composer's 
lifetime  was  '  Fidelio '  understood  as  we  under- 
stand it  now.  Perhaps  no  work  of  the  kind 
ever  caused  its  author  more  serious  annoyance. 
Even  in  1814  the  prima  donna^  Madame 
Milder -Hauptmann,  presumed,  on  her  own 
confession,  to  dispute  Beethoven's  will  with 
regard  to  the  magnificent  scena,  *Komm, 
Hof&ung,  lass  den   letzten  Stern.'     Tet  the 
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unwearying  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  minu- 
test details  of  the  piece,  no  less  than  upon  its 
general  effect,  resulted  in  a  work  which  really 
leaTCs  no  room  for  hostile  criticism.  The  most 
censorious  analyst,  if  he  be  honest,  will  find 
himself  constrained  to  admit  that,  however 
deeply  he  may  seek  into  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  scenes  it  presents  to  us,  Beethoven  has 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  sought  into  it 
more  deeply  still.  Not  Gluck  himself  ever 
produced  an  opera  bearing  traces  of  such  intense 
devotion  to  pure  dramatic  truth.  The  prin- 
dplea  upon  which  it  is  modelled  are,  indeed, 
almost  identical  with  Gluck's  so  far  as  theory 
is  concerned ;  but  Gluck,  in  his  latest  works, 
undoubtedly  sacrificed  musical  form  to  dramatic 
expression ;  while  Beethoven  has  shown  that 
the  perfection  of  the  one  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fullest  possible  enunciation  of  the 
other. 

With  these  great  qualities  to  recommend  it, 
'Fidelio'  stands  alone,  and  has  necessarily 
become  immortal ;  while  the  works  of  Paer, 
Sliasmayer,  and  other  composers  who  enjoyed 
a  high  degree  of  popularity  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  19th  century,  have  been  long  since  almost 
forgotten.  The  only  other  productions  of  the 
period  that  can  for  a  moment  be  placed  in 
competition  with  it  are  the  later  operas  of 
Cherubini,  who,  after  writing  for  many  years 
in  the  light  Neapolitan  style,  struck  out,  in 
'  Lodoiska'  (1791),  a  manner  of  his  own,  strik- 
ingly original,  and  far  above  the  possibility  of 
imitation,  but  based,  like  Beethoven's,  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Gluck,  and  presenting 
the  curious  anomaly  of  a  German  method, 
cultivated  by  an  Italian,  for  the  amusement  of 
a  Parisian  audience.  Beethoven  is  known  to 
have  spoken  of  Cherubini  as  '  the  greatest  of  all 
living  writers  for  the  stage,'  and  to  have  admired 
*Le8  deux  Joum^es'  and  'Faniska'  exceedingly  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  strong  analogy 
is  observable  between  the  libretti  of  *Fidolio,' 
'  Faniaka,'  *  Les  deux  Journees,'  and  *  Lodoiska,' 
in  each  of  which  the  leading  incident  is  the 
rescue  of  an  v^jnstly  detained  prisoner,  through 
the  devotion  of  a  faithful  friend  whose  life  is 
risked,  though  not  lost,  in  the  labour  of  love 
necessary  to  effect  the  desired  object.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  the  two  great 
composers  would  have  selected  subjects  so  exactly 
similar  in  character,  and  bringing  into  play 
exactly  the  same  delicate  shades  of  emotion, 
passion,  and  feeling,  had  there  not  been  a 
strong  community  of  thought  between  them ; 
yet  their  mode  of  expressing  that  thought  was 
in  each  case  so  completely  a  part  of  themselves, 
that  not  the  slightest  trace  of  similarity  is 
discernible  in  their  treatment  even  of  those 
scenes  which  most  closely  resemble  each  other 
as  well  in  their  outward  construction  as  in 
their  inner  meaning.  In  all  such  cases  the 
most  careful  criticism  can  only  lead  to  the 


conclusion  that  each  master  did  that  which 
was  best  for  his  own  work  in  his  own  peculiar 
way ;  and  the  more  closely  we  analyse  these 
works,  the  deeper  will  be  our  reverence  for  the 
genius  of  those  who  attained  such  splendid 
results  by  such  very  different  means. 

The  next  development  of  German  Opera  is 
that  known  among  musical  historians  as  the 
Romantic  school — a  form  of  art  which,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  has 
exercised  a  more  decided  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  dramatic  music  than  any  other 
recognised  agent  The  invention  of  the  romantic 
opera  has  been  almost  unanimously  ascribed  to 
Weber ;  we  must  not,  however,  pass  over  in 
silence  a  claim  which  has  been  brought  forward, 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  favour  of  Spohr, 
though  we  believe  it  to  be  indefensible.  It  is 
quite  true  that  'Faust,'  Spohr's  greatest  triumph 
in  this  peculiar  style,  was  completed  and  ready 
for  performance  in  1813  ;  while  Weber's  master- 
piece, 'Der  Freischiitz,'  was  not  produced  till 
1821.  But  the  decision  of  the  controversy  does 
not  rest,  as  has  been  pretended,  upon  the  com- 
parative chronology  of  these  two  great  works. 
As  early  as  1806  Weber  had  given  good  promise 
of  what  was  to  come,  in  a  decidedly  Romantic 
opera,  'Riibezahl,'  written  for  the  theatre  at 
Breslau,  but  never  publicly  performed.  The 
only  portions  of  this  opera  now  known  to  be  in 
existence  are  a  scena,  a. quintet,  and  a  chorus 
of  spirits,  in  MS.,  and  the  overture — published 
with  extensive  alterations  under  the  title  of 
*Der  Beherrscher  der  Geister*  (*The  Ruler  of 
the  Spirits ').  It  is  sad  indeed  to  feel  that  the 
remainder  is  hopelessly  lost ;  but  the  overture 
alone  affords  us  all  the  evidence  we  need.  Not 
only  is  it  the  first  example  we  meet  with  in 
modem  times  of  a  grand  orchestral  prelude 
written  in  6-4  time  ;  but  its  subjects,  its  instru- 
mentation, and  its  general  design  establish  its 
'Romantic'  character  beyond  all  controversy, 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  date  of  its 
production,  remove  the  necessity  for  bringing 
forward  any  further  testimony  in  the  composer's 
favour.  Priority  of  invention,  therefore,  un- 
questionably rests  with  him  ;  while  those  who 
judge  the  question  on  esthetic  grounds  have 
never  hesitated  to  accept  *  Der  Freischiitz '  as 
an  embodiment  of  the  highest  ideal  the  school 
is  capable  of  realising,  its  truest  prototype  as 
well  as  its  brightest  ornament.  To  Weber, 
therefore,  the  full  honour  must  be  accorded ; 
and  it  is  in  his  works  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  school  may  be  most  profitably  studied. 

It  is  by  no  means  indispensable  that  the 
libretto  of  the  romantic  opera  should  deal  with 
the  supernatural.  Though  it  certainly  finds  a 
congenial  habitat  in  the  realm  of  ghosts,  demons, 
fairies,  gnomes,  witches,  mermaids,  and  sprites 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  it  is  equally  at  home 
among  the  splendours  of  chivalric  pageantry,  in 
the  solitude  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  under  the 
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arches  of  a  cloister.  Its  dramatis  peraonce  may 
be  queens  and  princes,  a  troop  of  spectres,  or  a 
company  of  peasants  with  hearts  as  innocent  as 
their  dresses  are  homely.  Only,  whoever  they 
are,  they  must  speak  in  their  real  character, 
natural  or  imaginary.  The  scene  cannot  very 
well  be  laid  in  the  streets  of  a  modem  city,  nor 
must  the  incidents  be  such  as  one  would  be 
likely  to  encounter  in  ordinary  domestic  life ; 
but  the  domestic  affections,  and  all  other 
passions  which  form  the  common  inheritance 
of  every  age  and  country  alike,  may,  and  neces- 
sarily must,  be  represented  in  their  fullest 
integrity.  The  only  condition  laid  upon  the 
composer  is  that  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
deal  with  natiu^l  things  he  must  be  truly  and 
unaffectedly  natural.  When  he  soars  into  the 
regions  of  fancy,  he  must  trust  entirely  to  the 
power  of  his  imagination  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  that  power  will  be  the  measure 
of  his  success.  Let  us  see  how  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled  in  Weber's  masterpiece. 

The  plot  of  '  Der  Freisohiitz '  consists  of  the 
simplest  possible  love  story,  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  horror,  which,  though  having  no 
real  connection  with  it,  influences  its  progress 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  by  his  clever 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  Weber  has  proved 
himself  the  greatest  master  of  the  style  that 
eyer  lived.  He  presents  his  heroine  to  us  as  a 
high-souled  maiden,  faithful  and  true,  and  above 
all,  earnestly  and  unaffectedly  God-fearing.  We 
learn  all  this,  not  from  anything  she  says  or 
does,  but  simply  from  the  style  of  the  music 
he  has  given  her  to  sing.  In  like  manner,  and 
by  the  same  means  of  expression,  he  depicts  his 
hero  as  an  honest  fellow,  yery  much  in  loye, 
but  very  weak  and  vacillating  when  his  best 
affections  are  used  as  temptations  to  draw  him 
into  evil.  We  see  this  last-named  trait  in  his 
character  yery  clearly  exemplified  in  the  grand 
concerted  piece,  '0!  diese  Sonne,'  and  the 
terzetto,  '  Wie  ?  was  ?  ontsetzen  ! '  and  the  first, 
in  *  Durch  die  Walder ' ;  but,  when  the  shadow 
of  Samiel  appears  behind  him,  he  entirely  loses 
his  individuality.  He  is  no  longer  one  of  our- 
selves. His  cry  of  despair,  '0  dringt  kein 
Strahl  durch  diese  Nachte,'  reaches  us  like  a 
wail  from  the  other  world,  and  we  are  instantly 
transported  from  the  realms  of  human  passion 
into  those  of  pure  imagination.  Caspar,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  never  natural.  He  has  consorted 
with  demons  until  he  has  himself  become  a  fiend ; 
and  he  betrays  this  fact  as  clearly  in  his  rollick- 
ing Trinklied,  as  in  his  death-song.  The  same 
just  discrimination  of  styles  is  exhibited  in  the 
music  allotted  to  the  peasants,  the  bridesmaids, 
and  thegrisly  followers  of  'The  Wild  Huntsman,' 
who  are  all  made  to  sing  passages  so  well  suited 
to  their  several  characters,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  that  no  spoken  words  could  illustrate 
them  with  equal  plainness.  In  the  famous 
'Incantation  Scene'  the  art  of  tone -painting 


is  used  with  a  power  which  needs  the  aid  of  no 
scenic  horrors  to  impress  its  meaning  uix>n  the 
most  unimaginative  comprehension,  and  which 
is,  indeed,  only  too  fi-equently  distracted  by 
the  noise  and  confusion  inseparable  from  a  too 
exuberant  '  spectacle ' ;  while  the  overture,  a 
triumph  of  descriptive  instrumentation,  fumiblies 
us,  by  means  of  its  leading  themes,  with  an 
epitome  of  the  entire  story.  Tlie  constant  use 
of  the  LeUmotif  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
remarkable  opera  seems  indeed  to  entitle  Weber 
to  the  honour  of  its  invention,  notwithstandiii^; 
the  suggestive  notes  sung  by  the  statue  in  *  11 
Don  Giovanni.'  His  skill  in  making  the  over- 
ture serve  as  an  argument  to  the  piece  to  which 
it  is  prefixed,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  many  years  previously  by  Glnck,  is 
at  all  times  yery  conspicuous.  In  '  Euryanthe ' 
(1823),  for  instance^  the  spirited  first  subject 
prepares  us  at  once  for  the  knightly  pomp  of 
the  coming  drama  ;  while  the  weird  episode  for 
Violini,  con  aordinif  tells  the  secret  of  the  plot 
with  a  ghastly  fidelity  to  which  the  shuddering 
tremoli  of  the  viola — played  senvsa  sordini — 
lends  an  intensity  truly  wonderful,  when  we 
remember  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  means 
employed.  The  raison  cPHreof  this  extraordinary 
episode — to  which  no  one  seems  eyer  to  give  a 
thought  in  England — is  the  temporary  rising 
of  the  curtain,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
the  vault  containing  the  sarcophagus  of  Adolar's 
sister  Emma,  whence  is  stolen  the  poisoned 
ring  afterwards  brought  forward  in  evidence  of 
Euryanthe's  faithlessness.  The  whole  passage 
is  treated  with  a  dramatic  force  never  afterwards 
exceeded  even  by  Weber  himself.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  bestowed  especial  pains  upon 
'  Euryanthe,'  in  which  he  so  far  departed  from 
German  custom  as  to  substitute  heaWly  accom- 
panied recitative  for  spoken  dialogue  through- 
out— an  expedient  which  he  did  not  follow  up 
in  his  later  English  opera  '  Oberon,'  and  for  the 
introduction  of  which  it  is  certain  that  neither 
English  nor  German  audiences  were  at  that 
time  prepared. 

Though  Si>ohr  cannot  be  justly  credited  with 
the  invention  of  the  'Romantic  Opera,'  his 
imaginative  temperament  and  rich  creative 
powers  enabled  him  to  cultiyate  it  with  yery 
great  success  ;  while  his  unlimited  command 
over  the  intricacies  of  the  chromatic  and  en- 
hi^monic  genera  lent  a  peculiarly  luscious 
colouring  to  his  method  of  treatment.  His 
'Faust' — now  thrust  aside  to  make  room 
for  another  work  of  the  same  name — contains 
beauties  enough  to  remove  all  danger  of  its 
permanent  extinction.  *  Der  Berggeist'  (1825X 
though  less  generally  known,  is,  in  some  respects, 
still  finer  ;  and  is  especially  remarkable  for  its 
magnificent  overture,  as  well  as  for  the  skilfal 
treatment  of  a  scene,  in  which  the  phantoms  of 
the  heroine's  friends  are  sent,  by  the  power  of 
a  magic  spell,  to  cheer  her  in  her  solitude. 
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The  shadowy  miisio  assigned  to  the  ghostly 
forms,  contrasted  with  that  sung  by  the  same 
individuals  when  present  in  their  own  proper 
persons,  tells  the  story  with  true  dramatic 
accuracy.  Spohr  also  reached  a  very  high 
standanl  in  '  Zemire  und  Azor'  (1819),  'Der 
Alchymist'  (18S0),  and  'Der  Kreuzfahrer' 
(1845).  In  *  Jessonda,'  produced  in  1828,  and 
regarded  by  himself  as  his  best  opera,  he  made 
an  attempt,  like  Weber,  to  abolish  spoken 
dialogue  in  favour  of  accompanied  recitative ; 
bat  found,  like  Weber,  that  popular  feeling  was 
too  strong  to  listen  to  reason  on  a  point  concern- 
iog  which  it  still  holds  its  ground,  alike  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England.  In  Italy 
alone  has  uninterrupted  singing  been  always 
regarded  as  a  sine  qud  non  at  the  opera.  [See 
three  articles  on  Spohr's  operas,  by  F.  Corder, 
in  the  Musical  Times  for  1884,  pp.  885,  444, 
and  508.] 

Next  in  order  of  merit  are  the  Romantic 
Operas  of  Heinrich  Marschner,  whose  more  im- 
portant productions,  *Der  Yampyr'  (1828), 
'Der  Templer  und  die  Jiidin '  (1829),  'Hans 
Heiling'  (1833),  and  '  Adolph  von  Nassau' 
(1843),  rank  among  tlio  best  works  of  the  kind 
that  have  been  produced  in  modem  times.  Of 
the  eleven  operas  written  by  Ernst  Theodor 
Hoffmann,  and  now  preserved  in  MS.  at  Berlin, 
one  only,  founded  on  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^'s 
charming  stoiy  of  *  Undine,'  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced any  very  strong  impression.  Weber  has 
praised  this  most  enthusiastically ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing its  originality,  its  characteristic  instru- 
mentation, audits  intense  dramatic  power — more 
especially  as  exhibited  in  the  part  of  Kiihleborn 
— nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  it  since  it  was 
first  produced  in  1816.  Almostequally  forgotten 
are  the  Romantic  Operas  of  Lindpaintner,  whose 
'  Lichtenstein,'  '  Die  Sicilianische  Vesper,'  *  Der 
Bergkonig,'  and  <Der  Vampyr,'  far  excel,  both  in 
artistic  conception  and  technical  development, 
many  works  which  have  unaccountably  outlived 
them.  Lindpaintner  died  in  1856  ;  and,  in 
noticing  his  works,  we  virtually  bring  our  history 
of  the  German  Opera  down  to  modem  times. 

When  Cherubini  fulfilled  his  great  art-mission 
in  Paris,  he  worked  side  by  side  with  men  who, 
though  wholly  unworthy  to  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  himself  or  with  Beethoven 
— the  only  other  composer  whose  dramatic  music 
bears  the  slightest  analogy  to  his  own — were, 
nevertheless,  earnest  enough  in  their  way,  and 
conscientiously  acted  up  to  their  light.  Of  these 
composers  we  now  propose  to  speak,  as  the  chief 
actors  in  the  most  brilliant  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Opira-comique. 

After  the  retirement  of  Gluck,  Piccinni  still 
snjoyed  a  certain  term  of  popularity  ;  but  when 
the  excitement  of  faction  haid  settled  down  into 
the  calm  of  sounder  judgment,  the  field  was 
really  open  to  any  French  composer  with  talent 
enough  to  secure  a  fair  hearing.     At  this  junc- 


ture Gr^try  and  M6hul  stepped  forward  to  fill 
the  gap.  Both  were  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
talent,  and  the  works  of  both  became  extremely 
popular,  and  held  firm  possession  of  the  stage 
for  many  years.  Gretry's  style  was  light  and 
pleasing,  and  exactly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a 
Parisian  audience.  M^hul  was  an  even  more 
thorough  musician,  and  aimed  at  higher  things, 
striving  conscientiously  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  instmctor,  Gluck,  for  whom  he 
entertained  the  deepest  reverence,  and  to  whose 
wise  counsels  he  was  indebted  for  many  of  the 
sterling  qualities  which  tended  to  make  his  work 
deservedly  famous.  It  was  chiefly  by  the  exer- 
tions of  these  two  genial  writers,  and  their  equally 
talented  countryman  and  contemporary,  Boiel- 
dieu,  that  the  OpSra-comique  was  raised  to  the 
position  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained,  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  branches  of  French 
dramatic  art ;  for  the  great  works  of  Cherubini, 
though  Op^cts-comiqtLes  in  name,  are,  in  style, 
much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  German  'Romantic 
Opera.'  The  true  OpSra-comiqv^e  is  essentially 
a  French  creation.  Its  title  is  somewhat  anoma- 
lous, for  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  it  should 
introduce  a  single  comic  scene  or  character  ;  but 
its  (UnoHmeTit  must  be  a  happy  one,  and  the 
dialogue  must  be  spoken.  Even  M^hul's  *  Joseph ' 
(1807),  though  founded  strictly  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  is  included,  by  virtue  of  this  con- 
dition, in  the  category,  as  are  many  other  works, 
the  action  of  which  is  serious,  or  even  gloomy, 
throughout  1  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  the  best  French  composers  have  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  succeed  in  the  style 
which  was  so  signally  adorned  by  their  imme- 
diate predecessors.  Monsigny,  Berton,  Isouard, 
Lesueur,  and  Catel  all  cultivated  it  with  more 
or  less  success  ;  as  did,  at  a  later  period,  Clapis- 
son,  Adam,  Herold,  Hal^vy,  and  Auber.  The 
last  two  composers  also  attained  great  celebrity 
in  Grand  OpSra  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that 
their  lighter  works  were  received  little  less  cor- 
dially in  England  and  Germany  than  at  the 
Parisian  theatres  for  which  they  were  originally 
composed. 

As  Germany  boasted  its  Romantic  Opera,  and 
France  its  Op^ra-comiquey  so  England  gave  birth 
to  a  style  of  opera  peculiar  to  itself,  and  differ- 
ing in  so  many  important  points  from  aU  other 
known  forms,  that  we  shall  find  it  convenient 
to  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

In  describing  the  dramatic  works  of  Purcell 
(see  above,  p.  443),  we  stated  our  belief  that 
English  Opera  owed  its  origin  to  the  Masque. 
Now  the  music  of  the  Masque  was  wholly 
incidental — that  is  to  say,  it  formed  no  essential 
element  of  the  piece,  but  was  introduced,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  effect  of  certain 
scenes,  of  affording  opportunities   for  certain 

I  The  lifhtcr  form  of  the  raudnOlt  so  much  more  nearly  ree«nbl(>9 
»  pl»7,  with  Inddontol  songs,  than  a  regular  opera,  that  we  do  not 
think  It  neoeiHary  to  inolude  a  notloe  of  It  In  the  preeent  article. 
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actors  to  display  their  vocal  powers,  or  of 
amusing  or  interesting  the  audience  in  any  way 
that  might  be  thought  most  desirable.  The 
only  purpose  for  which  it  was  not  used  was 
that  of  developing  the  action  of  the  drama, 
which  was  carried  on  entirely  in  spoken  dialogue ; 
declamatory  music,  therefore,  was  quite  foreign 
to  its  character,  and  all  that  was  demanded  of 
the  composer  was  a  succession  of  songs,  dances, 
and  tuneful  choruses.  Purcell  rebelled  against 
this  state  of  things,  and  introduced  a  decidedly 
dramatic  feeling  into  some  of  his  best  music ; 
but  he  died  early,  and  his  work  was  not  success- 
fully followed  up.  The  histoiy  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  Italian  Opera  banished  native  art 
from  the  stage  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
18th  century.  Attempts  were  indeed  made  to 
bring  it  forward,  from  time  to  time,  sometimes 
successfully,  but  often  with  very  discouraging 
results.  Several  English  operas  were  sung  at 
the  '  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,'  while 
Handel's  splendid  works  were  rapidly  succeeding 
each  other  at  the  King's  Theatre  across  the 
street ;  and,  more  than  once,  English  operas 
were  advertised  to  be  performed  'after  the 
Italian  manner,' — that  is  to  say,  with  recitatives 
in  place  of  dialogue,  and  measured  melody  for 
the  airs.  None  of  these,  however,  produced  any 
real  effect ;  and  no  success  worth  recording  was 
attained  until  the  year  1728,  when  Gay  wrote, 
and  Dr.  Pepusch  adapted  music  to,  the '  Beggar's 
Opera.'  This  was  an  embodiment  of  English 
art,  pure  and  simple.  The  plot  was  lai^  in  an 
English  prison  ;  the  dialogues  were  spoken,  as 
in  an  ordinary  play  ;  and  the  music  consisted 
of  the  loveliest  English  and  Scottish  melodies 
that  could  be  collected,  either  from  the  inex- 
haustible treasury  of  national  song,  or  the  most 
popular  ballad  music  of  the  day.  The  success 
of  this  venture  was  quite  unprecedented,  and  led 
to  the  production  of  a  series  of  pieces  in  similar 
forms  known  as  *  Ballad  Operas. '  [See  English 
Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  7  82.  J 

After  producing  a  piece  more  or  less  in  this 
style,  Dr.  Ame  hoped  to  fulfil  his  ambition  of 
founding  a  school  of  English  Opera,  based  upon 
the  then  fashionable  Italian  model ;  and  with 
this  end  in  view  he  translated  and  set  to  music 
the  text  of  Metastasio's  *  Artaserse,'  and  pro- 
duced it,  under  the  name  of  '  Artaxerxes,'  in 
1762.  Its  reception  was  extremely  encouraging, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  it  contained  much  excel- 
lent music,  and  was  performed  by  a  very  strong 
company  ;  but  its  success  was  rendered  almost 
nugatory,  so  far  as  its  effect  upon  the  future 
was  concerned,  by  the  interference  of  a  certain 
class  of  critics — men,  for  the  roost  part,  with 
some  amount  of  literary  ability,  but  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  art,  and  there- 
fore knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  merits 
of  the  question  they  pretended  to  decide — ^who, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  English 
language  was  unfitted  for  recitative,  reiterated 


this  opinion  until  they  persuaded  a  large  section 
of  the  public  to  agree  with  them.  But  for  this, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  idea,  had  it  been 
conscientiously  developed,  might  have  led  to 
results  of  real  importance.  As  it  was,  no  iurther 
attempt  was  made  to  sing  an  English  opera, 
throughout,  though  no  objection  was  raised 
against  the  introduction  of  any  amount  of  recita- 
tive, accompanied  or  unaccompanied,  into  an  ora- 
torio. Arne's  project,  therefore,  brought  forth  no 
permanent  fruit,  though  he  had  no  cause  tobedis- 
satisfied  with  the  restdtofhis  own  private  venture. 
Michael  Kelly  was  a  prolific  writer  of  English 
operas,  and  won  much  fame  by  'The  Castle 
Spectre '  (1797),  '  Bluebeard '  (1798),  and  *The 
Wood  D»mon'  (1807).  Hook,  Davy,  Ware, 
Reeve,  and  many  other  equally  popular  writers 
contributed  their  quota  of  works  which  have 
long  since  passed  out  of  memory,  but  which 
our  grandfathers  held  in  no  light  esteem. 
To  them  succeeded  Braham,  whose  really  good 
songs,  so  perfectiy  adapted  to  the  powers  of 
his  matchless  voice,  commanded,  success  for 
'The  English  Fleet'  and  many  other  pieces, 
which,  as  true  works  of  art,  were  certainly  not 
on  a  level  with  those  of  Shield.  Very  different 
were  the  productions  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  a 
thorough  master  of  harmony,  and  a  more  than 
ordinarily  accomplished  musician.  He  made, 
indeed,  no  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  form 
of  the  English  opera,  which,  in  his  hands,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  his  predecessors,  was  still  no 
more  than  a  play — generally  a  very  poor  one — 
diversified  by  a  goodly  collection  of  songs,  duets, 
and  choruses.  But  neither  his  aongs  nor  his 
concerted  pieces  betrayed  the  slightest  sign 
of  weakness.  Had  they  formed  parts  of  a  wdil- 
constructed  drama,  instead  of  being  scattered 
through  the  various  acts  of  such  ill-conceived 
medleys  as  *  The  Knight  of  Snowdoun '  (1811), 
'The  Miller  and  his  Men'  (1813),  or  'Ony 
Mannering'  (1816);  had  their  writer  devoted 
his  life  rather  to  the  regeneration  of  English 
opera  than  to  the  less  exalted  task  of  adorning 
it  with  gems  of  which  it  was  not  worthy — the 
name  of  Bishop  would  not  have  stood  very  low 
down  upon  the  list  of  the  great  operatic  com- 
posers of  the  19th  century.  But  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  great  lack  of  energy  in  the  right 
direction  at  this  particular  epoch.  Charles 
Horn,  another  delightful  composer  of  English 
operas,  was  equally  content  to  let  the  general 
character  of  the  piece  remain  as  he  found  it 
It  would  be  scarcely  just  to  say  the  same  of 
Balfe,  who  first  made  himself  famous,  in  1836, 
by  'The  Siege  of  Bochelle,'  and,  in  1848, 
produced  the  most  successful  modem  English 
opera  on  record,  the  far-famed  'Bohemian  Girl' 
Balfe's  style  was  not  an  elevated  one ;  but 
he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  melody, 
and  by  careful  study  of  the  OpSra-eomiqu^,  he 
certainly  raised  the  standard  of  the  pieces  he 
wrote,  so  far  as  their  general  structure  was 
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eoncemed,  though  in  so  doing  he  depriyed 
them  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of 
the  older  models,  and  produced  a  novelty  to 
which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  definite 
artistic  status — a  peculiarity  which  is,  also, 
to  some  extent  observable  in  the  works  of 
Booke,  J.  Barnett,  Lavenu,  Wallace,  and  E.  J. 
Loder.  A  higher  artistic  level  was  attained 
by  Benedict  and  Macfarren,  though,  with  the 
exception  of  *The  Lily  of  Killamey'  of  the 
former,  none  of  their  operas  have  made  a  per- 
manent mark. 

The  next  period  of  our  history  takes  us  once 
more  to  Italy,  where  we  find  the  work  of  Cima- 
rosa  followed  up  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
geniuses  the  world  lias  ever  known.  While 
Weber  was  studiously  developing  the  Romantic 
school  in  Germany,  Rossini  was  introducing 
miheard-of  changes — not  always  for  the  better, 
but  always  striking  and  effective — into  the 
inmost  constitution  of  Italian  art,  and  carrying 
them  out  with  such  trenchant  vigour,  and  on 
so  extensive  a  scale,  that  he  may  be  said  to 
have  entirely  remodelled  both  the  Opera  Seria 
and  the  Opera  Buffa.  Though  by  no  means  a 
learned  musician,  he  knew  enough  of  the 
grammar  of  his  art  to  enable  him  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  delicious  conceptions  which 
continually  presented  themselves  to  his  mind, 
without  costing  him  the  labour  of  a  second 
thought  From  first  to  last  he  never  troubled 
himself  to  work.  Nature  had  bestowed  upon 
him  the  power  of  giving  a  nameless  grace  to 
everything  he  touched.  His  melodies  were 
more  sensuous,  his  instrumentation  more  rich 
and  varied,  and  his  forms  more  concise,  than 
any  that  had  been  previously  produced  in 
Italy  ;  it  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  he 
should  be  hailed,  at  first,  as  Cimarosa's  legiti- 
mate successor,  or  that  he  should  eventually 
succeed  in  very  nearly  supplanting  him,  not- 
withstanding his  manifest  inferiority  to  that 
great  master  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  higher 
qualities  which  tend  to  make  their  possessor 
immortaL  Possibly  a  greater  amount  of  learn- 
ing might  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
natural  gifts.  As  it  was,  his  country  had  just 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him,  for  his  weakest 
productions  were  infinitely  stronger  than  the 
strongest  of  those  brought  forward  by  the  best 
of  his  Italian  contemporaries.  Like  Cimarosa 
and  Mozart,  he  was  equally  great  in  Opera 
Seria  and  Opera  Bufia.  His  first  great  triumph 
in  the  former  style  took  pla(;e  in  the  year 
1813,  when  ho  produced  'II  Tancredi'  at 
Venice,  and  took  the  city  by  storm.  This 
was  followed  by  many  other  works  of  the  same 
cUss ;  and  notably,  in  1816,  by  '  Otello,' 
which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  serious 
opera,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written  in  EecUaiivo 
alrumenUUo  throughout,  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
Heciiativosecco —  apeculiarity  extensively  adopted 
in  the  grand  operas  of  a  later  period.     It  was 


in  1816  that  he  also  produced  his  greatest 
Opera  Bufia,  '  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia ' — a  work 
which,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  *La  Cenerentola,*  *La  Oazza 
Ladra,'  and  some  other  equally  well-appreciated 
favourites,  has  always  been  regarded  as  his 
c?ief  d'ceuvre.  Of  his  *  Guillaume  Tell,'  written 
in  1829,  in  a  style  entirely  different  from 
anything  he  had  ever  previously  attempted, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  ;  but  the  number 
of  his  Italian  operas  is  prodigious,  and  though 
many  of  them  have  long  since  been  fozgotten, 
the  revival  of  an  old  one  may  always  be  looked 
upon  as  a  certain  success.  w.  s.  r. 

II.  Modern  Opera 
Rossini's  greatest  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors were  Mercadante,  Giovanni  Pacini, 
Bellini,  and  Donizetti.  The  first  of  these  culti- 
vated a  peculiar  elegance  of  style,  and  won  bright 
laurels  by  his  '  Nitocri,'  produced  in  1826.  In 
the  previous  year  Pacini  produced  his  best  opera, 
'  Niobe,'  in  which  MadamEie  Pasta  achieved  one 
of  her  most  memorable  triumphs.  Donizetti's 
(1798-1848)  tragic  operas,  which  were  the 
delight  of  the  opera-goers  of  hia  day,  appeal  but 
little  to  modem  hearers.  '  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor,'  *  Lucrezia  Borgia,'  and  *  La  Favorite  *  are 
perhaps  the  best  of  them,  considered  dramatic- 
ally, but  Donizetti  sacrificed  his  talent  too 
light-heartedly  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment  to 
win  more  than  ephemeral  fame.  Within  rather 
restricted  limits  he  was  a  fluent  melodist,  and 
in  scenes  like  the  once-famous  sextet  in  *  Lucia ' 
he  shows  ability  in  handling  a  dramatic  situa- 
tion, but  his  constant  repetition  of  certain  well- 
worn  operatic  devices  makes  his  serious  works 
sadly  monotonous,  and  his  talent  is  really  seen 
to  better  advantage  in  his  lighter  works,  such 
as  *Don  Pasquale,'  'La  Fille  du  Regiment,' 
and  *  L*  Elisir  d'  Amore,'  which  are  unaffectedly 
bright  and  spirited,  and  worthily  sustain  the 
Rossinian  traditions  of  opera  bt^ffa,  Bellini 
(1802-35)  had  decidedly  less  dramatic  talent 
than  DonizettL  His  genius  was  purely  lyrical 
in  spirit,  and  he  was  much  happier  in  works  of 
an  idyllic  description  like  'La  Sonnambula' 
than  in  his  more  pretentious  efforts  such  as 
*  Norma'  and  *  I  Puritani. '  He  had  an  exquisite 
gift  of  melody,  but  he  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the 
received  formulas  of  the  day  that  a  new  genera- 
tion soon  tired  of  the  cloying  lusciousness  of  his 
tunes.  The  advent  of  Verdi  (1818-1901) 
brought  new  life  into  the  world  of  Italian  opera. 
The  vigour  and  energy  of  his  earlier  works 
speedily  won  a  public  that  was  already  weary 
of  the  sickly  sweetness  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti. 
His  strenuous  melodies,  allied  as  they  often 
were  to  words  of  a  patriotic  tendency,  struck 
like  a  trumpet-call  upon  the  ears  of  men  already 
ripe  for  revolt  against  the  hated  Austrian  rule. 
In  those  days  politics  and  music  went  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  success  of  *  Nabucodonosor ' 
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(1842),  'I  Lombardi'  (1848),  and  *Eniani' 
(1844)  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
composer  was  recognised  by  his  compatriots  as 
the  bard  of  freedom.  Verdi's  genius  developed 
rapidly,  and  by  the  time  he  had  written  *  Rigo- 
letto '  (1851)  he  was  master  of  a  style  far  more 
yaried  and  flexible  than  that  of  'Ernani.' 
'  Rigoletto,'  if  not  altogether  emancipated  from 
the  CawUina-CabcUeUa  tradition,  is  as  remark- 
able for  its  dramatic  power  and  clever  char- 
acterisation as  fo^  its  rhythmic  and  melodic 
originality.  The  grouping  of  the  characters 
and  the  deft,  quick  touches  by  which  they  are 
musically  realised  show  the  hand  of  a  master. 
'  II  Trovatore'  (1868)  and  *La  Traviata'  (1858), 
though  inferior  dramatically  to  'Rigoletto,' 
exhibit  in  a  surprising  manner  the  range  of 
Verdi's  genius,  the  former  being  a  bloodthirsty 
melodrama,  treated  with  astounding  fertility  of 
inyention  and  energy  of  expression,  the  latter 
an  anemic  drawing-room  tragedy  in  which  the 
leonine  composer  appeared  for  once  in  an 
unusually  lamb -like  mood.  '  Les  V^pres 
Siciliennes'  (1855)  was  a  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  assimilate  the  grandiose 
Meyerbeerian  manner  of  French  opera,  an 
attempt  which  Verdi  repeated  with  even  less 
success  a  dozen  years  later  in  'Don  Carlos.' 
<  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera'  (1859)  recalled  '  Rigo- 
letto'  in  its  variety  and  clever  contrasts  of 
character,  and  <LaForza  del  Destine'  (1862) 
had  much  of  the  energy  and  sanguinary 
vehemence  of  'II  Trovatore,'  though  the  music 
was  naturally  more  advanced  in  style  and  the 
situations  were  more  artistically  handled.  With 
*Aida*  (1871)  Verdi  reached  what  has  been 
described  as  his  third  period.  The  production 
of  Boito's  '  Mefistofele'  in  1868  had  brought  a 
suggestion  of  Wagnerian  influence  south  of  the 
Alps  for  the  first  time,  a  suggestion  by  which 
Verdi  undoubtedly  profited,  though  his  style 
remained  as  essentially  Italian  as  ever.  The 
greater  importance  assigned  to  the  orchestra, 
the  absence  for  the  most  part  of  set  airs,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  musical  structure  are  the 
principal  signs  of  the  remarkable  development 
that  had  taken  place  in  Verdi's  method  of 
expression  in  *Aida,'  and  in  'Otello'  (1887), 
the  libretto  of  which  was  written  by  Boito,  the 
advance  towards  a  freer  and  more  dramatic 
style  is  still  more  marked.  This  was  no  doubt 
partly  forced  upon  Verdi  by  the  very  nature  of 
*Otello,'  which  is  essentially  dramatic  rather 
than  lyrical.  The  supreme  importance  of  the 
dialogue  during  the  greater  part  of  the  drama, 
and  the  rapid  play  of  thought  and  feeling  which 
characterises  the  work  as  a  whole,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  make  that  symphonic  use 
of  the  orchestra  of  which  certain  scenes  show 
that  he  was  now  fully  master.  Yet  the 
orchestra  plays  a  far  more  important  part  in 
*  OteUo '  than  in  any  of  Verdi's  previous  works. 
Not  merely  does  it  heighten  the  emotional 


value  of  the  music  by  innumerable  touches  of 
picturesque  efiect,  but  throughout  the  work  it 
underlines  the  dialogue  vdth  exquisite  subtlety, 
illuminating  the  text  without  obscuring  it  by 
unnecessary  elaboration.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  such  a  passage  as  the  *  Credo,'  with 
its  mordant  shakes  and  pandemonium  of  trom- 
bones, or  to  the  hideous  writhings,  as  of  some 
loathsome  reptile,  that  accompany  the  utterance 
of  lago's  venomous  suspicions,  or  to  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  that  surround 
Othello's  tragic  farewell  to  fame,  in  order  to 
indicate  how  far  Verdi's  use  of  the  orchestra  in 
'  Otello '  transcended  all  that  he  had  hitherto 
accomplished.  In  '  Falataff '  (1 893),  the  libretto 
of  which  was  another  of  Boito's  masterpieces, 
Verdi  reached  the  climax  of  his  operatic  career. 
The  subject  lent  itself  more  naturally  to  sym- 
phonic treatment  than  '  Otello,*  and  Verdi's 
use  of  the  orchestra  here  surpassed  anything 
that  he  had  previously  accomplished.  It  is 
not  easy  to  avoid  comparing  'Falstaff'  with 
'Die  Meistersinger,'  each  one  the  single  ex- 
cursion of  a  master  of  tragedy  (for  Verdi's  early 
fiasco  'Un  Oiomo  di  Regno'  is  a  negligible 
quantity)  into  the  domain  of  comedy,  but  the 
two  have  really  little  in  common.  Brilliant 
and  kaleidoscopic  as  is  Verdi's  handling  of  the 
orchestra,  it  challenges  no  comparison  with 
that  of  Wagner.  The  voice  remains  the  centre 
of  Verdi's  musical  system,  the  statue  is  never 
set  in  the  orchestra  and  the  pedestal  put  upon 
the  stage.  'Falstaff'  recalls  the  touch  of 
Mozart  rather  than  that  of  Wagner.  Perhaps 
the  most  amazing  thing  about  it  is  that  it  was 
written  by  a  man  of  eighty.  It  bubbles  with 
life  and  humour,  it  ripples  with  merriment  and 
laughter,  and  here  and  there  are  delicious 
dashes  of  tenderness  which  come  as  an  exquisite 
relief  to  the  almost  perennial  flow  of  high 
spirits.  Of  such  are  the  enchanting  love 
passages  between  Nannetta  and  Feuton  and 
the  wondrous  opening  of  the  last  scene,  in 
which  the  mysterious  charm  of  the  moonUt 
forest  is  transmuted  into  music  more  romantic 
in  feeling  than  anything  that  had  been  written 
since  the  days  of  Weber.  Never,  surely,  have 
humour  and  erudition  been  so  happily  matched 
as  in  the  final  fugue. 

While  Verdi  was  laying  the  foundation  of 
modem  Italian  opera,  his  great  contemporary, 
Richard  Wagner  (1818-83),  was  working  out 
a  very  different  scheme  of  reform  north  of  the 
Alps,  a  reform  which,  though  its  actual  results 
may  not  prove  to  be  so  far-i-eaching  as  was  once 
believed  and  expected,  undoubtedly  affected  the 
operatic  conditions  of  his  time  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  Wagner's  early  works  show  how 
easily  his  as  yet  undeveloped  genius  bent  to  the 
various  influences  with  which  it  came  into  con- 
tact. In  'Die  Feen'  (1833)  he  clung  to  the 
skirts  of  Weber,  '  Das  Liebesverbot '  (1886)  was 
a  frank  imitation  of  Bellini  and  Auber,  and  in 
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'Rienzi*  (1838)  there  are  unmistakAblo  sug- 
gestioiis  of  Meyerbeer.  In  '  Der  fliegende  Hol- 
lander' (1848),  though  its  debts  to  Marschner's 
'  Hana  Heiling '  and  the  popular  Italian  com- 
posers of  the  day  are  patent,  Wagner  found 
himself  at  last.  The  romantic  atmosphere  of 
the  story  drew  him  almost  unconsciously  upon 
new  paths.  In  a  more  technical  sense,  too, 
'  Der  fliegende  Hollander '  marks  the  opening 
of  a  new  period  in  Wagner's  musical  history. 
The  Leitmotiv,  which  was  afterwards  to  play 
so  prominent  a  part  in  his  operatic  works,  here 
makes  its  first  appearance,  used  tentatively, 
it  is  true,  and  without  a  suggestion  of  the 
elaboration  with  which  the  composer  afterwards 
employed  it,  but  often  with  true  poetical  signi- 
ficance and  startling  dramatic  effect.  'Der 
fliegende  HoUiinder '  was  written  during  Wag- 
ner's stay  in  Paris  in  1839-42,  a  period  which 
proTcd  momentous  to  his  subsequent  career. 
It  was  then  that  his  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  rich  treasures  of  Teutonic  legend,  and  he 
conceived  the  idea,  which  was  the  mainspring 
of  his  life's  work,  of  founding  a  truly  nationi^ 
German  art-form.  To  quote  his  own  words: 
'A  new  world  opened  before  me.  Here  was 
the  ideal  form  suddenly  offered  to  me  in  all  its 
glory — that  form  which  in  the  world  about  me, 
however  great  and  brilliant  it  seemed,  could 
have  BO  little  part  in  the  productions  of  that 
popular  and  only  school  of  art  which  I  saw 
prevailing  both  in  the  drama  and  music. 
Here  were  suddenly  revealed  in  their  true 
artistic  form  the-  noblest,  most  characteristic, 
deepest,  and  strongest  elements  of  the  primal 
Germanic  spirit.'^  'Tannhauser'  (1846)  and 
'  Lohengrin '  (1860)  were  the  first-fruits  of  his 
new  devotion  to  national  ideals.  Each  marks 
a  very  definite  stage  in  Wagner's  artistic  de- 
velopment His  conception  of  the  use  of  the 
LeitTnotiv  was  maturing  surely  if  slowly,  and 
he  was  gradually  emancipating  himself  from 
his  early  bondage  to  Italian  tradition.  In 
'  Lohengrin '  he  had,  in  fact,  broken  all  links 
with  the  past,  save  that  of  the  concerted  finale, 
constructed  in  the  old  CavoHna-Cabaletta  form, 
while  his  almost  symphonic  use  of  the  orchestra 
foreshadowed  the  remarkable  development  of 
his  later  years.  But  before  the  production  of 
'Lohengrin'  came  the  revolution  of  1848,  an 
event  which  was  to  exercise  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  composer's  career.  Too  much  has 
been  made  of  Wagner's  actual  share  in  the 
movement  of  1848.  He  viewed  it  from  an 
artistic  rather  than  a  political  standpoint. 
He  saw  that  the  art  of  his  day  was  the  out- 
come of  the  reactionary  civilisation  in  which 
his  lot  was  cast,  and  he  hoped  to  see  an 
artistic  and  a  social  revolution  accomplished 
simultaneously.  We  will  quote  his  own  words 
once  more:  *In  my  belief,  it  was  only  by  a 
complete  change  in  political  and  social  relations, 
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of  which  the  degradation  of  art  was  a  fitting 
manifestation,  that  an  artistic  revival,  and 
especially  a  revival  of  the  drama,  was  to  be 
brought  about  In  civilisation,  as  it  then 
existed,  the  stage  only  played  the  part  of  a 
pleasant  source  of  enlivenment  for  social  ennui ; 
yet  even  thus  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  it  were 
once  under  elevated  and  artistic  guidance,  it 
might  have  an  elevating  influence  on  a  public 
which  by  its  means  might  be  gradually  led 
away  from  all  that  was  evil,  commonplace, 
frivolous,  and  false.  To  prove  that  this  was 
possible  now.  became  my  task,  as  the  possibility 
of  a  genuine  change  in  the  constitution  of 
society  suddenly  seemed  revealed  to  me.  As  an 
artist  I  felt  myself  impelled  to  represent,  in 
this  new  aspect  of  affairs,  the  so  easily  foi-gotten 
or  neglected  rights  of  art.  That  my  plan  of 
reform,  already  thought  out  to  the  smallest 
practical  detail,  would  only  be  received  in 
scornful  silence  by  the  existing  government  of 
art  matters  was  of  course  evident  to  me.  I 
turned,  therefore,  to  the  new  movement  that 
was  so  full  of  promise  for  my  scheme.'^ 

Exiled  from  his  fatherland,  removed  from  the 
main  current  of  active  musical  life,  and  living 
for  the  most  part  quietly  in  Switzerland,  Wagner 
had  ample  leisure  for  maturing  the  vast  ideas 
to  which  his  imagination  had  already  given 
birth.  His  chances  of  winning  the  ear  of 
Germany  seemed  remote,  but  he  never  faltered 
in  his  determination.  His  theories  upon  art 
were  crystallised  into  literary  form  in  his  book 
entitled  Kunat  und  Revolution,  and  they  took 
practical  shape  in  his  mighty  drama  '  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen.'  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  how  far  theory  influenced 
practice  and  practice  vitalised  theory,  but  the 
result  had  a  more  important  influence  upon  the 
development  of  opera  than  anything  that  had 
been  written  since  the  death  of  Gluck.  Wagner's 
aim  was  to  unite  music,  drama,  and  painting 
in  one  art-form,  in  which  each  should  contri- 
bute equally  to  the  general  effect  He  took 
as  his  prototype  the  Athenian  drama  of  the 
days  of  Pericles,  though  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  result  was  as  different  from  its  model 
as  was  the  opera  of  Peri,  which  also  announced 
itself  as  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  conditions 
of  Greek  tragedy.  Revolting  against  the  con- 
ventionalised expression  of  emotion  which  he  saw 
upon  the  contemporary  stage,  he  turned  to  the 
early  myths  as  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
expression  of  human  emotions,  and  in  the  noble 
Teutonic  legend  of  the  Nibelungs  he  found  the 
field  he  desired  for  the  practical  exposition  of 
his  theory  of  art. 

Wagner's  original  design  for  his  great 
Nibelung  poem  was  very  different  from  the 
completed  drama  as  we  now  know  it.  He 
began  with  the  tragedy  of  Siegfried's  death  and 
worked  backwards,  finding  it  necessary  as  the 
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drama  progressed  to  add  more  and  more  pre- 
ludial  and  explanatory  matter.  'Gotterdam- 
merung '  is  thus,  from  the  literary  point  of  view, 
the  immediate  successor  of  *  Lohengrin/  while 
*  Das  Rheingold '  represents  Wagner's  maturer 
▼lews  of  what  an  operatic  libretto  ought  to  be. 
In  <  Gotterdammerung '  indeed  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  lingering  reminiscences  of  the 
old  Meyerbeerian  system  of  construction.  The 
second  act,  for  instance,  was  evidently  intended 
originally  to  include  a  big  concerted  piece  after 
the  '  Lohengrin '  pattern,  though  by  the  time 
he  came  to  compose  the  music,  Wagner  had 
moved  into  a  very  different  world  of  expression. 
Thus  the  gulf  between  *  Lohengrin '  and  *  Das 
Kheingold'  is  actually  much  wider  than  if 
Wagner  had  begun  upon  the  latter  immediately 
upon  concluding  the  former.  '  Das  Rheingold ' 
has  a  touch  of  that  crudity  which  is  naturally 
to  be  expected  in  the  work  of  a  man  handling 
new  forces  with  an  as  yet  inexperienced  hand. 
Wagner  began  building  the  citadel  of  music- 
drama  with  the  prejudices  as  well  as  the  zeal  of 
a  newly  converteid  proselyte.  Freshly  emanci- 
pated from  the  bondage  of  operatic  convention, 
he  was  defiant  in  his  scorn  of  much  that  in  old 
days  he  had  thought  essential  to  the  construction 
of  an  opera.  In  his  earlier  works  he  had 
adhered  in  the  main  to  the  purely  lyrical  con- 
ception of  opera — speech  raised  by  stress  of 
emotion  into  song — and  had  used  the  orchestra 
only  as  an  accompaniment.  The  essence  of  his 
new  system  was  the  equalisation  of  his  vocal 
and  instrumental  forces.  In  *  Das  Rheingold ' 
the  orchestra  is  exalted  to  almost  symphonic 
dignity,  while  the  traditional  alternations  of 
formal  song  and  recitative  are  merged  in  a  free 
declamation.  Wagner's  symphonic  use  of  the 
orchestra  led  naturally  to  the  creation  or  at 
any  rate  to  the  greatly  increased  development 
of  his  system  of  leading  motives.  Symphonic 
music  presupposes  the  use  of  music^  themes. 
Wagner  drew  his  themes  not  from  the  words 
sung  by  his  characters,  but  from  the  characters 
themselves,  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspira- 
tions. The  human  puppets  of  the  drama,  the 
emotions  that  sway  them,  even  such  'properties' 
as  rings  and  swords — all  have  their  distinct 
musical  equivalents,  which  form  the  foundation 
on  which  the  vast  musical  edifice  is  built  These 
themes  are  by  no  means  the  mere  labels  that 
adverse  critics  of  Wagner  would  have  us  believe. 
They  are  subject,  as  fully  as  the  characters  and 
emotions  which  they  represent,  to  organic  change 
and  development.  By  this  means  every  incident 
in  the  progress  of  the  drama,  the  growth  of 
each  sentiment  and  passion,  the  play  of  thought 
and  feeling,  all  find  a  close  equivalent  in  the 
texture  of  the  music,  and  the  connection  between 
music  and  drama  is  advanced  to  a  point  of 
intimacy  which  certainly  could  be  attained  by 
no  other  means. 

As  his  work  on  the  Kibelung  drama  progressed, 


Wagner  found  that  his  theory,  like  most  other 
theories,  had  to  be  modified  a  good  deal  in 
practice,  not  only  with  respect  to  leading 
motives,  but  in  other  details  also.  For  instance, 
when  he  set  out  to  weld  drama  and  music  into 
one,  he  seems  to  have  determined  that  because 
in  drama  two  characters  do  not  speak  at  the 
same  time,  they  should  not  sing  together  in 
opera,  and  in  the  love-duet  in  'Die  Walklire' 
he  carefuUy  abjured  the  delicious  harmony  of 
two  voices.  Fortunately,  by  the  time  he  came 
to  write  '  Tristan  und  Isolde '  he  thought  better 
of  his  theory,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
marvellous  love-scene  in  the  second  act  But 
throughout  Wagner's  later  works  we  find  him 
always  moving  in  the  direction  of  lyrical  rather 
than  dramatic  expression,  and  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  giving  the  lie  to  the  theory  with  which 
he  started  upon  the  composition  of  '  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen.'  He  seems  to  have  felt  this 
himself,  and  in  this  connection  his  own  words 
with  regard  to  '  Tristan '  are  peculiarly  interest- 
ing :  *  I  readily  submit  this  work  to  the  severest 
test  based  on  my  theoretical  principles.  Kot 
that  I  constructed  it  after  a  system — for  I 
entirely  forgot  all  theory — but  because  here  I 
moved  with  entire  freedom,  independent  of  all 
theoretical  misgivings,  so  that  even  whilst  I  was 
writing  I  became  conscious  how  far  I  had  gone 
beyond  my  system.'  These  words  are  valuable 
as  a  practical  confession  of  what  is  indeed  a 
self-evident  proposition,  namely,  that  Wagner^s 
creative  instinct  was  by  no  means  in  thorough 
accordance  with  his  theoretical  system.  The 
opera  of  his  day  cried  aloud  for  reform,  and 
as  a  combative  principle  Wagner's  theory  of 
the  union  of  drama  and  symphony  worked 
admirably.  But  as  a  foundation  for  creative 
work  it  was  insufficient,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  essence  of  opera  is  not  dnunatio  but 
lyrical,  as  Wagner  found  in  practice.  *  Tristan ' 
is  valuable  to  us,  not  as  a  union  of  drama 
and  symphony,  but  as  a  supreme  expression  of 
lyrical  feeling.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  conceivable  examples  of  what  an  opera 
should  be,  since  it  is  abnost  entirely  devoid 
of  incident  and  deals  entirely  with  emotion. 
This  is  the  true  province  of  music,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  has  nothing  to  do  with  incident  It 
cannot  heighten  the  effect  of  a  merely  theatrical 
'  situation ' ;  it  is  only  a  drag  upon  action, 
whereas  its  power  of  expressing  emotion  is 
unlimited.  *  Tristan '  was  written  while  Wagner 
was  midway  with  his  great  Nibelung  drama. 
In  his  Swiss  retreat,  far  from  friends  and  possible 
patrons,  he  seems  to  have  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
the  production  of  a  work  that  demanded  such 
exceptional  conditions,  and  turned  to  '  Tristan ' 
in  thehopeofproducingsomethingbetter  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  stage.  Yet  even  '  Tristan '  might 
never  have  seen  the  light  but  for  the  fortun&te 
accident  which  threw  the  poem  of  'Der  Ring' 
into  the  hands  of  the  young  king,  Ludwig  II.  of 
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BftTiria.  The  latter  ascended  the  throne  in 
1864,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  summon 
Wagner  to  finish  his  great  work  at  Munich. 
WiUi  what  joy  the  composer  obeyed  the  call 
cm  well  be  imagined.  Meanwhile  'Tristan,' 
which  had  been  cast  aside  as  unplayable  after 
fifty-seven  rehearsals  at  Vienna  four  years  before, 
was  produced  at  Munich  in  1865,  followed  by 
*Die  Meistersinger '  in  1868.  In  *  Die  Meister- 
luiger*  Wagner  broke  new  ground,  leaving  for 
once  the  world  of  legend  and  applying  his  now 
perfected  .system  of  music-drama  to  a  homely  tale 
of  mediaeval  bourgeoisie.  The  rarefied  atmosphere 
in  which  'Tristan'  and  'Der  Ring'  move  is 
exchanged  for  frankly  human  joys  and  sorrows, 
the  heroic  emotions  of  gods  and  goddesses  give 
place  to  a  wonderfuUy  elaborated  picture  of 
life  in  16th -century  Nuremberg.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  read  in  the  history  of  Walther's 
stru^les  against  the  prejudice  and  pedantry  of 
the  Mastersingers  a  suggestion  of  Wagner's  own 
life-history,  and  if  Beckmesser  represents  the 
malice  of  critics  who  are  themselves  composers 
— and  these  were  always  Wagner's  bitterest 
enemies — Hans  Sachs  may  stand  for  the  en- 
lightened public,  which  was  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  nobility  of  the  composer's  aims.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  'Die  Meistersinger'  was  the 
first  of  Wagner's  mature  works  to  win  general 
appreciation. 

Throughout  his  career  he  had  been  assailed 
on  all  sides  by  shameless  abuse  and  vile  invective. 
To  a  later  age  the  terms  in  which  his  music 
was  attacked  by  contemporary  critics  appear 
almost  incredible.  The  production  of  'Die 
Meistersinger'  may  be  taken  as  the  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  Wagner's  crusade.  The 
first  complete  performance  of  'Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen '  at  the  new  Bayreuth  Festapielhaua 
in  1876  won  him  many  more  adherents,  and 
the  production  of  'Parsifal'  in  1882  finally 
established  his  position.  From  that  time  forward 
the  era  of  persecution  was  over.  A  few  voices 
still  cried  in  the  wilderness,  but  the  general 
world  of  music  accepted  Wagner  as  a  great  man. 

'  Parsifal '  stands,  as  it  were,  apart  from  the 
rest  of  Wagner's  works,  by  reason  of  its  mystical, 
semi-sacred  subject  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
production.  Performed  as  it  is  (save  for  sacri- 
legious New  York  and  Amsterdam)  at  Bayreuth 
alone,  with  the  utmost  splendour  of  mounting 
and  before  an  audience  of  select  enthusiasts 
assembled  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  it 
is  still,  so  to  speak,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
almost  unearthly  splendour.  It  is  difficult  to 
discuss  it  in  terms  of  ordinary  criticism.  One 
thing,  however,  may  safely  be  said,  that  it 
stands  alone  among  works  written  for  theatrical 
performance  by  reason  of  its  absolute  modernity, 
ooupled  with  a  mystic  fervour  such  as  music 
has  hardly  known  since  the  days  of  Palestrina. 

The  history  of  music  furnishes  more  than 
one  instance  of  the  paralysing  effect  which  the 


influence  of  a  great  genius  is  apt  to  exercise 
upon  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  suc- 
cessors. The  popularity  of  Handel  in  England 
had  the  effect  of  stunting  the  development  of 
our  national  music  for  a  century.  The  influence 
of  Wagner  upon  German  opera  has  been  some- 
thing similar.  Since  his  death  in  1888,  German 
musicians  have  produced — with  one  exception,  to 
be  noted  in  due  course — ^hardly  anything  in  the 
way  of  opera  but  imitations  more  or  less  frank 
of  his  music.  Even  in  earlier  days  and  before 
Wagner's  works  had  met  with  general  accepta- 
tion his  influence  had  begun  to  work.  It  may 
be  traced  in  Peter  Cornelius's  '  Der  Barbier  von 
Bagdad  '  (1858),  a  work  of  masterly  musician- 
ship which  in  turn  unquestionably  suggested  to 
Wagner  the  handling  of  certain  scenes  in  '  Die 
Meistersinger ' ;  and  again,  though  less  pro- 
nouncedly, in  Hermann  Goetz's  'Der  Wider- 
spanstigen  Ziihmung  '(1874).  Cornelius  in  his 
later  years  became  more  frankly  Wagnerian,  and 
his  operas  'Der  Cid'  and  'Gunl&d'  have  far 
less  originality  than  '  Der  Barbier.'  Goldmark 
felt  the  influence  of  Wagner  from  the  first, 
but  his  'Konigin  von  Saba'  (1875)  is  more 
original  than  'Merlin'  (1886),  which  is  little 
better  than  an  imitation  of  the  more  salient 
characteristics  of  'Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.' 
In  his  later  operas,  '  Das  Heimchen  am  Herd ' 
(1896),  'Die  Kriegsgefangene'  (1899),  and  'Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  *  (1902),  Goldmark,  whose 
talent  is  naturally  of  a  singnlarly  plastic  nature, 
shows  obvious  traces  of  the  influence  of  Humper- 
dinck.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  linger 
over  the  works  of  men  like  Kistler,  Schillings, 
and  Bungert,  to  mention  a  few  out  of  many, 
whose  only  claim  to  attention  lies  in  their 
capability,  more  or  less  developed,  of  reproducing 
the  methods,  if  not  the  spirit,  of  Wagner.  The 
most  original  opera  produced  by  a  German  com- 
poser since  the  death  of  Wagner  is  '  Hansel  und 
Gretel'  (1893),  by  Engelbert  Humperdinck, 
which  indeed,  save  in  very  general  terms,  can 
hardly  be  called  Wagnerian  at  all.  It  was 
indeed  a  sufficiently  original  idea  to  treat  a 
homely  little  Hausmdrehen  in  the  manner  of  a 
grand  opera  at  aU,  with  folk-tunes,  or  something 
very  like  them,  as  the  foundation  of  a  score  of 
almost  unexampled  complexity.  The  music  of 
'Hansel  und  Gretel'  is,  in  truth,  amazingly 
elaborate  and  the  composer's  treatment  of  his 
themes  is  kaleidoscopic  in  its  variety,  but  the 
whole  thing  flows  on  as  naturally  as  a  ballad. 
The  framework  of  'Hansel  und  Gretel'  is 
that  bequeathed  by  Wagner,  but  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  work  is  so  different  from 
that  of  the  Bayreuth  master  that  there  can  be  no 
suspicion  of  imitation,  much  less  of  plagiarism. 
Unfortunately  '  Hansel  und  Gretel '  still  awaits 
a  successor,  for  Hnroperdinck's  later  works  have 
been  quite  unworthy  of  his  maiden  effort.  He 
has,  however,  already  succeeded  in  founding 
something  like  a  school,  of  which  the  most 
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prominent  pnpil  at  present  is  Siegfried  Wagner, 
the  only  son  of  the  great  compoeer.  Siegfried 
Wagner's  first  work,  '  Der  Bareuhauter '  (1899), 
showed  many  signs  of  Humperdinck's  influence. 
It  achieved  a  transient  success,  but  his  later 
operas  have  all  been  failures.  Another  of 
Humperdinck's  followers  is  Ednard  Poldini, 
whose  *  Der  Yagabund  und  die  Prinzessin '  is  a 
work  of  unusual  charm  and  ability.  Richard 
Strauss  is  best  known  as  a  symphonic  writer, 
but  he  has  made  several  attempts  to  win  operatic 
fame.  *Guntram*  (1894)  was  hardly  more 
than  a  clever  exercise  in  the  Wagnerian  manner, 
but  'Feueisnoth'  (1901)  and  'Salome'  (1905) 
are  decidedly  more  individual  in  style.  They 
show  to  the  full  the  composer's  harmonic  auda- 
city and  his  astonishing  command  of  orchestral 
colour,  and  they  may  possibly  prove  to  be  the 
heralds  of  a  new  epoch  in  German  opera. 

In  France,  Wagner's  influence  was  naturally 
lees  potent,  and  was  slower  in  making  itself  felt. 
The  retirement  of  Rossini  from  the  active  world 
of  music  left  the  field  clear  for  Meyerbeer,  who 
ruled  the  destinies  of  French  opera  practically 
until  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire.  Meyerbeer's 
music  now  belongs  to  the  past,  and  there  is  little 
chance  of  its  ever  coming  into  favour  again,  but 
it  has  merits  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  its  influence  upon  modem  French  opera 
cannot  be  ignored.  Meyerbeer's  early  Italian 
works  are  unimportant,  but  in  'Robert  le 
Diable'  (1831)  he  came  forward  with  a  new 
form  of  opera,  in  which  German,  Italian,  and 
French  elements  played  almost  equal  parts. 
Meyerbeer  was  a  thorough  eclectic,  and  he 
knew  his  Weber  and  his  Rossini  well.  They 
both  had  something  to  say  to  the  making  of 
*  Robert  le  Diable,'  and  Meyerbeer  contrived 
very  cleyerly  to  build  his  new  edifice  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  grandiose  old  tradition  of 
French  opera.  '  Les  Huguenots '  and  '  Le 
Proph^te '  are  far  better,  more  serious  and  more 
dignified  than  'Robert,'  and  '  L'Africaine '  is 
in  some  ways  the  best  of  all.  Meyerbeer's  two 
comic  operas,  'L'lJtoile  du  Nord  'and  'Le  Pardon 
de  Ploermel,'  mu:)t  not  be  forgotten.  He  was 
far  too  clever  a  man  to  undertake  anything  that 
he  could  not  carry  through  successfully,  and 
in  these  works  he  caught  the  trick  of  French 
opira-comique  yqtj  neatly.  Meyerbeer  was 
extravagantly  praised  during  his  lifetime  ;  he 
is  now  as  bitterly  decried.  The  truth  lies,  as 
usual,  between  the  two  extremes.  He  was  an 
extremely  able  and  accomplished  musician, 
with  a  strong  natural  instinct  for  the  theatre, 
and  he  set  himself  the  task  of  captivating  the 
public  of  his  time.  He  had  no  ideals  beyond 
that  of  winning  success,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  heart  and  soul.  He  seldom  had  the 
courage,  perhaps  not  even  the  desire,  to  give  his 
genius  full  play.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the 
audience,  writing  what  he  thought  would  please, 
not  what  he  thought  was  right,  so  that  there 


is  a  hollowness  and  superficiality  about  his  best 
work  which  no  amount  of  mere  ingenuity  can 
disguise.  Meyerbeer  has  fine  moments,  but  they 
are  marred  by  lapses  into  mere  conventionality 
or  by  degrading  trickery.  He  strove  to  please  his 
public,  and  he  had  his  reward.  One  of  the  best 
of  Meyerbeer's  contemporaries,  who  imitated  him 
and  was  in  turn  imitated  by  Meyerbeer,  was 
HaMvy,  whose  '  La  Juive '  still  keeps  the  stage. 
Auber  borrowed  little  from  Meyerb^,  but  dung 
rather  to  the  skirts  of  Rossini  Under  his  gay 
and  inspiriting  dictatorship  French  op^a-eom- 
ique  rattled  merrily  on  untU  the  seventies,  while 
Adolphe  Adam,  Maillart,  Grisar,  and  many  other 
now  forgotten  composers  helped  to  keep  alive 
the  traditions  of  Gr^try  and  Boieldieu.  The 
advent  of  Charles  Gounod  brought  anew  breath 
of  life  into  the  somewhat  jaded  atmosphere  of 
French  0}>era.  His  early  works  are  unimportant, 
but  '  Faust '  (1869)  was  destined  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  upon  the  rising  generation 
of  French  composers.  It  is  easy  to  scoff  at 
Gounod's  cheap  sentimentality  and  his  flimsy 
treatment  of  the  supernatural,  but  there  is 
much  in  '  Faust '  that  is  absolutely  original.  The 
dreamy  languor  of  the  love-music,  the  cloying 
sweetness  of  the  harmonies,  the  melting  beauty 
of  the  orchestration  all  combined  to  produce  an 
effeot  which  was  at  that  time  entirely  new  to 
opera.  Gounod's  other  works,  repeating  as  they 
do  in  a  less  striking  form  the  main  characteristics 
of '  Faust,'  may  be  ignored  en  masae^  but  the  part 
played  by  '  Faust '  in  forming  the  new  French 
school  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Ambroise 
Tliomas's  'Mignon'  (1866)  showed  unmistak- 
ably the  source  whence  the  composer  had  drawn 
his  inspiration,  and  the  earlier  works  of  Saint- 
Saens  and  Massenet  are  derived  no  leas  obviously 
from  Gounod.  With  Bizet's  'Carmen'  (1876) 
the  influence  of  Wagner  is  felt  definitely  for 
the  first  time  in  French  music,  though  a  sus- 
picion of  it  hangs  about  some  of  L4o  Delibes's 
earlier  ballets.  After  the  days  of '  Carmen'  the 
Wagnerian  virus,  as  it  naturally  appeared  to 
the  msjority  of  French  critics,  spreaid  rapidly. 
Ernest  Reyer's  'Sigurd'  (1884)  bore  witness 
to  the  growing  influence,  and  Massenet's '  Esclar- 
monde'  (1889)  was  the  most  serious  attempt 
that  had  till  then  been  made  to  graft  the  Leii- 
Motiv  system  upon  the  stock  of  French  opera. 
Since  '  Esclarmonde '  Massenet  has  made  few 
attempts  to  follow  up  his  early  excursions  upon 
Wagnerian  paths,  and  his  later  operas  show  a 
growing  tendency  to  fall  back  upon  the  slighter 
form  of  op&ra-comiquey  though  he  has  never 
altogether  relinquished  his  tendency  to  trifle 
with  leading  motives.  Alfred  Bruneau  in  '  Lo 
RSve '  (1891)  announced  himself  as  a  stauncJi 
adherent  of  the  Wagnerian  system,  and  his 
later  works,  'L'Attaque  du  Moulin'  (1898), 
'Messidor'  (1897),  'L'Ouragan'  (1901),  and 
'L'EnfantRoi'  (1906),  though  less  uncompro- 
•  mising  in  style  than  'Le  R6ve,'  are  no  Imb 
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Mtnnted  with  Wagnerian  ideals.  Yinoent 
d'lndy  is  another  staunch  Wagnerian,  and  his 
*Fervaal'  (1897)  and  'L'fitranger'  (1908) 
are  among  the  most  important  works  pro- 
duced by  French  musicians  in  which  Wagner's 
system  is  fully  accepted.  O^sar  Franok's  two 
remarkable  operas  '  Hulda '  and  '  Ghisele/  both 
produced  after  the  composer's  death  in  1890, 
are  Wagnerian  in  their  remarkable  command  of 
polyphony  rather  than  in  their  adherence  to 
the  system  of  leading  motives,  and  in  the '  Louise' 
(1900)  of  Charpentier  and  the  'Pelleas  et  Meli- 
aande'  (1902)  of  Debussy,  the  two  most  im- 
portant works  produced  by  French  composers 
in  recent  years,  the  Wagnerian  methods  are  only 
employed  in  a  modified  manner.  The  influence 
of  Wagner  ia  still  strong  in  France,  but  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  most  successful  of  recent 
works  produced  in  Pans,  the  age  of  frank  imita- 
tion is  over  and  the  present  tendency  is  towards 
bringing  the  Wagnerian  system  into  harmony 
with  the  best  traditions  of  French  music. 

In  Italy  the  influence  of  Wagner  has  counted 
for  very  little.  The  earlier  contemporaries  of 
Verdi,  of  whom  the  most  successful  were  Pet- 
relia,  Apolloni,  Marchetti,  and  Carlos  Gomez, 
a  Brazilian  composer  whose  methods  were 
purely  Italian  in  style,  were  content  to  fol- 
low in  their  great  leader's  footsteps,  and  their 
works  haye  no  suspicion  of  any  Germanising 
tendency.  Boito's  'Mefistofele,'  originally 
produced  in  1868,  and  revived  in  a  revised  form 
in  1875,  brought  the  first  hint  of  Wagnerian 
influence  south  of  the  Alps.  It  influenced 
Verdi's  later  works  profoundly,  and  through  him 
has  considerably  modified  the  tendencies  of 
modem  Italian  composers.  Ponchielli's  'La 
Gioconda'  (1876)  owes  much  to  Verdi  and 
Boito,  but  it  has  some  original  value,  and  certain 
mannerisms  of  the  composer,  notably  his  fond- 
ness for  fanoiful  melodic  designs,  have  been 
freely  copied.  Mascagni  sprang  into  fame  with 
'Cavalleria  Busticana'  (1890),  an  eflective  if 
▼ulgar  little  work,  which  set  the  fashion  for 
one-act  '  shockers ' — a  fashion  which  flourished 
extravagantly  for  some  years,  but  is  now  happily 
s  thing  of  the  past  None  of  Mascagni's  subse- 
qoent  works  have  won  much  favour.  '  L'  Amico 
Fritz'  (1891)  is  more  refined  in  style  than 
'Cavalleria,'  but  is  woefully  slight  in  dramatic 
interest.  *Iris'  (1898)  is  perhaps  Mascagni's 
most  artistic  production,  but  its  original  value 
is  small.  Leoncavallo  imitated  'Cavalleria' 
saocessfully  in  '  Pagliacci '  (1892),  but  his  later 
operas  have  won  little  success.  'I  Medici' 
(1893),  his  most  ambitious  work,  was  a  string 
of  ill-digested  reminiscences,  and  '  La  Boh^me ' 
(1897),  which  contains  some  of  his  best  music, 
was  cast  into  the  shade  by  Puccini's  opera  of 
the  same  name.  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  both 
show  the  influence  of  Wagner  in  their  later 
works,  but  their  homage  takes  the  form  of  mere 
plagiarism  rather  than  any  assimilation  of  the 
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methods  of  the  Bayreuth  composer.  Puccini 
is  by  far  the  most  gifted  of  living  Italian  com- 
posers. He  won  no  emphatic  success  until  '  La 
Boh6me'  (1896),  though  '  Le  Villi'  (1886), 
'Edgar'  (1889),  and  'Manon  Lescaut'  (1898) 
all  contain  beauties  of  a  high  order.  'La 
Boh^me '  derives  directly  from  Verdi's  '  Falstaff",' 
and  slight  as  it  is,  its  humour,  tenderness,  and 
melodic  freshness  combine  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  modem  operas.  'La 
Tosca'  (1899)  was  a  concession  to  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  melodrama,  but '  Madama  Butterfly ' 
( 1 904)  is  Puccini's  strongest  work.  Its  delicious 
melody,  admirable  musicianship  and  genuine 
emotional  power  promise  great  things  for  the 
composer's  future.  After  Puccini,  Giordano  is 
the  most  striking  figure  in  contemporary  Italian 
music.  He  began  by  imitating  Mascagni  in 
'Mala  Vita'  (1892),  but  in  'Andrea  Chenier' 
(1896),  'Fedora'  (1898),  and  'Siberia'  (1904) 
he  far  surpassed  his  exemplar,  and  produced  work 
which,  though  at  times  crude  and  vulgar,  often 
shows  considerable  dramatic  power  and  that 
feeling  for  theatrical  effect  which  seems  to  be 
the  special  heritage  of  Italian  musicians.  Among 
other  Italian  composers  who  have  won  success 
in  recent  years  are  Franchetti,  Cilea,  Tasca,  and 
Spinelli,  but  for  the  most  part  their  works 
merely  reproduce  the  most  salient  features  of 
their  more  famous  contemporaries. 

The  recent  history  of  opera  in  other  European 
countries  may  be  briefly  dismissed,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  wherever  a  really 
national  school  of  opera  has  been  founded,  its 
rise  may  be  dated  from  the  time  when  the 
general  feeling  of  cultivated  society  in  each 
country  succeeded  in  casting  ofi"  the  yoke  of 
foreign  influence.  In  the  18th  century  Italian 
opera  ruled  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe,  vrith 
the  sole  exception  of  France.  Germany  was 
the  first  to  emancipate  herself,  and  her  example 
has  been  followed  in  recent  times  by  other 
countries.  Bohemia,  which  for  a  long  time 
merely  echoed  the  taste  of  Germany,  has  now 
a  school  of  opera  of  its  own,  founded  by  Smetana 
and  fostered  by  Dvofak  and  other  composers, 
whose  names,  though  little  known  outside  the 
walls  of  Prague,  are  held  in  high  honour  in 
their  own  country.  Russian  opera,  which  was 
founded  by  Glinka,  had  for  many  years  a 
precarious  existence,  but  the  gradual  revolution 
in  public  taste  which  culminated  in  the  abolition 
of  the  customary  season  of  Italian  opera  at 
St  Petersbui^  coincided  with  a  remarkable 
burst  of  operatic  industry  among  Russian  com- 
posers. The  works  of  Borodin,  Rimsky-Eorsakov, 
and  C6sar  Cui,  to  name  but  a  few  out  of  many, 
have  rarely  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Russian 
frontier,  but  the  modem  Russian  school  of 
opera  is  none  the  less  important,  and  the  history 
of  its  inception  should  teach  a  valuable  lesson 
to  ourselves.  In  England,  indeed,  the  operatic 
conditions  are  still  practically  those  of  the 
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18th  oentnry.  As  in  the  days  of  Handel,  we 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  foreign  oompoeers 
for  our  scanty  sustenance,  and  so  long  as  opera 
performed  in  an  alien  language  flourishes  in  our 
midst,  there  is  little  hope  of  an  English  school 
of  opera  ever  attaining  the  dignity  to  which 
the  traditions  of  our  race  seem  to  point.  Yet 
it  is  plain  that  the  present  lamentable  conditions 
of  English  opera  spring  from  no  deficiency  on 
the  part  of  our  composers.  Such  meagre  oppor- 
tunities as  have  been  granted  them  fVom  time 
to  time  have  been  grasped  with  alacrity,  and, 
considering  the  circumstances,  with  conspicuous 
success.  The  establishment  of  the  Carl  Rosa 
Company  in  1875  gave  hopes  of  the  foundation 
of  a  national  school  of  opera.  Carl  Rosa  pro- 
duced many  works  of  genuine  merit  by  English 
composers,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were 
<  Esmeralda '  (1883)  and  '  Nadeshda '  (1885),  by 
Arthur  Goring  Thomas,  *  Colomba '  (1888),  by 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  '  The  Canterbury 
Pilgrims*  (1884),  by  Sir  Charles  VilliersStenford. 
But  the  movement  so  happily  inaugurated  ended 
in  disappointment.  The  English  public  clung 
to  French,  German,  and  Italian  opera  and  turned 
a  cold  shoulder  to  native  talent.  In  1891  Mr. 
D'Oyly  Carte  opened  the  Royal  English  Opera 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  '  Ivanhoe,'  and  once 
more  the  hopes  of  musicians  rose  high.  But 
the  enterprise  was  ill  managed,  the  new  theatre 
soon  closed  its  doors,  and  ere  long  was  converted 
into  a  music-hall.  Since  then  the  outlook  of 
English  opera  has  been  gloomy  indeed,  nor  has 
the  public  been  moved  from  its  apathy  with 
regard  to  national  art  even  by  such  works  as 
Sir  Charles  Stanford's  '  Shamus  O'Brien '  (1896) 
and  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing'  (1901),  to  say 
nothing  of  the  operas,  some  of  them  of  con- 
spicuous merit,  of  Messrs.  Corder,  Cowen,  and 
MacCunn.  Of  late  we  have  been  regaled  with 
the  curious  spectacle  of  English  composers* 
writing  operas  to  foreign  librettos,  as  in  the 
case  of  Miss  Ethel  Smyth's  *  Der  Wald '  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Bunning's  'La  Princesse  Osra,' 
presumably  with  the  hope  of  winning  favour 
from  a  public  which  resolutely  stops  its  ears  to 
works  in  its  own  language.  Such  a  state  of 
things  speaks  for  itself,  and  indeed  it  is  useless 
to  predict  a  change  for  the  better  so  long  as 
art  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  fashion  both  ignorant 
and  depraved.  r.  A.  s. 

Opera  in  the  United  States 
This  article  is,  in  the  main,  concerned  only 
with  opera  as  contradistinguished  from  operetta 
and  those  other  mixed  forms  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment which  have  degraded  the  terminology 
of  music  without  elevating  themselves.  To  such 
forms  have  been  devoted  the  labours  of  the 
majority  of  American  composers  who  have 
written  for  the  stage.*     Opera  in  the  United 
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States,  as  in  England,  is  without  national,  state, 
or  municipal  subvention,  official  support  of  thii 
character  being  popularly  looked  upon  as  con- 
trary to  the  political  institutions  of  the  country. 
Opera,  therefore,  has  always  been  conducted  as 
a  private  enterprise,  and  in  consequence  its  main- 
tenance has  been  precarious.  During  the  first 
century  of  its  existence  it  was  wholly  of  the 
English  type  and  itslanguagewas  the  vernacular. 
French  opera  preceded  Italian  by  two  decades, 
its  original  American  home  being  New  Orleans, 
where  French  civilisation  was  dominant  for 
many  years  after  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  France,  and  where  operatic 
performances  of  operas  were  given  as  early  as 
1803,  if  not  earlier  ;  but  though  French  operas 
and  Italian  operas  in  French  translations  have 
been  sung  in  many  cities  of  the  union  by  com- 
panies going  out  from  New  Orleans  from  the 
year  1827  till  now,  the  performances  never 
became  a  distinctive  or  influential  feature  of 
musical  culture  elsewhere.  German  opera  was 
introduced  thirty  years  after  the  Italian.  It 
began  a  struggle  for  domination  at  the  outset, 
and  for  a  space  (1884-91)  monopolised  the 
field  in  the  larger  cities  as  well  as  New  York, 
then  took  its  place  as  one  of  the  three  equally 
favoured  phases  in  which  the  form  is  cultivated 
at  the  present  time  (1906)  in  New  York.  It 
is  there  that  th^  principal  institution  has  had 
its  home  from  the  beginning,  and  thence  that  all 
the  itinerant  troupes  go  forth  which  carry  the 
entertainment  throughout  the  land.  In  its 
larger  manifestations  opera  is  still  an  exotic, 
that  in  the  vernacular  scarcely  less  than  that 
in  Italian,  German,  and  French. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  researches  of 
Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck  (Chief  of  the  Musical  Divi- 
sion of  the  Library  of  Congress)  have  demon- 
strated, that  traces,  faint  but  unmistakable,  of 
performances  of  operas  of  the  ballad  type  are 
found  in  the  earliest  decades  of  the  1 8th  century. 
This  fact  has  its  chief  significance  for  us  in  the 
influence  which  the  songs  had  upon  the  eventual 
introduction  of  opera  proper  by  adding  to  the 
importance  of  theatrical  music  and  the  employ- 
ment of  players  with  singing  voices.  Confining 
ourselves  to  the  record  which  is  beyond  contro- 
versy, it  may  be  said  that  the  period  during 
which  the  English  type  of  opera  prevailed  in 
the  American  colonies  and  the  United  States 
was  compassed  by  the  years  1749  and  1825. 
Within  this  period,  however,  there  already  fall 
performance  of  foreign  operas  in  the  adapted 
forms  current  at  the  time  in  London,  works 
which  might  best  be  described  as  pasticcios,  the 
original  music  being  infused  with  additions  and 
simplifications  by  the  English  adapters. 

French  and  Italian  operas  had  many  per- 
formances, sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in 

Knowlcs  Palne's  'Anra'  (pnbllahed  at  LaipXg,  sot  performad), 
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English,  before  the  year  1800  in  the  towns 
tod  cities  which  were  then  in  most  active  com- 
mnnication  with  Europe.  There  are  even  traces 
of  A  German  Sinffspiel,  Benda's  'Ariadne '  being 
on  the  New  York  list  of  1791.  Among  French 
works  BouBseau's  *  Pygmalion '  and  '  Devin  du 
Yilkge/  Dalayrao's  'Nina'  and  'L'Amant 
Statue/ Monsigny's  'D^serteur/Gr^try's  'Z^mire 
et  Aior,'  'Fausse  Magie/  and  'Richard  Co&ur 
de  Lion/  and  others,  were  known  in  Charles- 
ton, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century.  There  are 
trues,  too,  of  Pergolesi's  'Serva  Padrona,'  and 
it  seems  more  than  likely  that  '  an  opera  in  8 
acts,'  the  text  adapted  by  Colman  entitled  '  The 
Spanish  Barber  ;  or  The  Futile  Precaution,' 
played  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York  inl  7  94,  was  Paisiello's  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia. ' 
From  1820  to  about  1845  more  than  a  score  of 
the  Italian,  French,  and  German  operas  which 
made  up  the  staple  of  foreign  repertories  were 
frequency  performed  by  Euglish  singers.  The 
earliest  of  these  singers  were  members  of  the 
dramatic  companies  who  introduced  theatri- 
cal plays  in  the  Colonies.  They  went  from 
London  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Williams- 
burg (Ya.),  and  Charleston  (S.C),  but  eventu- 
ally established  their  strongest  and  most 
enduring  foothold  in  New  York.  Boston  was 
long  under  the  strongly  repressive  influence  of 
Poritanism.  In  Philadelphia,  as  elsewhere,  the 
religious  spirit  tried  to  set  bars  to  the  Thespian 
invasion,  a  Bill  being  passed  by  the  local  govern- 
ment in  1758  to  interdict  the  building  of  play- 
houses and  the  acting  of  plays.  There  must 
afaeady  have  been  a  liberal  tendency  at  work, 
however,  for  the  Bill  was  set  aside  by  the  King 
in  Council,  and  during  the  governorship  of  John 
Penu  there  was  no  interference  with  the  come- 
dians. Until  the  19th  century  was  well  begun 
Philadelphia  was  a  larger  and  more  influential 
dty  than  New  York,  and  the  rivaliy  between 
the  two  American  companies  of  players  in  the 
dties  was  extremely  active,  Philadelphia  laying 
more  stress  than  New  York  on  the  performances 
of  opera,  especially  in  the  last  decade  of  the  18th 
century ;  but  with  the  advent  of  opera  in  its 
larger  and  truer  forms  New  York  took  the 
superior  position,  which  it  has  maintained  ever 
since,  as  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  cosmo- 
politan city  in  the  country ;  and  the  Pennsyl- 
▼anian  capital  has  become  dependent,  like  all 
the  other  cities  of  the  country,  upon  visits  from 
opera  troupes  housed  during  the  regular  season 
in  New  York.  The  musical  repertory  of  the 
first  company  of  comedians  which  appeared  in 
Philadelphia  about  the  middle  of  1849.  but  left 
more  distinct  traces  in  New  York  in  February 
1750,  consisted  wholly  of  ballad  operas,  namely, 
'The  Beggar's  Opera,'  <  Damon  and  Phillada,' 
'The  Devil  to  Pay,' '  Flora,  or  Hob  in  the  Well,' 
*  The  Virgin  Unmasked  'and  *  Colin  and  Phoebe.' 
To  these  the  following  works  were  added  in 


the  progress  of  the  period  which  elapsed  before 
English  compositions  gave  way  to  foreign: 
'The  Chaplet,'  'Love  in  a  Village,'  'Thomas 
and  Sally,'  *  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,'  *  Lionel  and 
Clarissa,'  'The  Padlock,'  'Contrivances,'  'A 
Wonder,  or  an  Honest  Yorkshireman,'  *  Midas ' 
(O'Hara's  burletta),  'Neptune and  Amphi trite,' 
'Inkle  and  Yarico,'  'No  Song,  no  Supper,' 
'Robin  Hood,'  'The  Haunted  Tower,'  'The 
Siege  of  Belgrade,' '  Blue  Beard,'  'Nina,' '  Clari, 
or  the  Maid  of  Milan, ' '  The  Castle  of  Andalusia,' 
'Abou  Hassan,'  ' Artaxerxes,'  'Dido,'  'The 
Maid  of  Cashmere,'  Balfes  'Siege  of  Bochelle' 
and  '  Bohemian  Girl,' '  The  Miller  and  his  Men,' 
'  The  Duenna,'  'Paul  and  Virginia'  (Mazzinghi), 
'Guy  Mannering'  and  'Rob  Roy.'^  The  list 
does  not  aim  to  be  complete  ;  it  might  be  made 
to  include  a  considerable  number  of  works  for 
which  music  was  partly  arranged,  partly  com- 
posed, by  foreign  musicians  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  and  beginning  of  the  19th, 
were  at  the  head  of  musical  affairs  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Chief  among  these  were 
Victor  Pelissier,  obviously  a  Frenchman,  who  came 
from  Cape  of  France,  and  Alexander  Reinagle, 
Beigamin  Carr,  James  Hewitt  and  Raynor 
Taylor,  natives  of  England.  Pelissier  composed 
the  music  for  what,  in  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge, may  be  set  down  as  the  first  opera  wholly 
written  in  America  which  had  public  perform- 
ance. This  was  'Edwin  and  Angelina,'  the 
words  by  Elihu  Hubbard  Smith  of  Connecticut, 
originally  written  in  1791,  revised  in  1793  and 
1794,  and  performed  once  on  Dec.  19,  1796. 
An  opera  entitled  '  The  Archers,'  based  on  the 
story  of  William  Tell,  words  by  William  Dunlap, 
music  by  Bei^amin  Carr,  was  written  later,  but 
performed  earlier  (April  18,  1796)  and  oftener. 
Before  the  end  of  the  18  th  century  the  English 
comedians  began  carrying  their  plays  and  ballad 
operas  in  all  directions.  Despite  the  uncongenial 
social  soil  of  Boston  a  playhouse  was  established 
there  in  1794.  Companies  went  north  into 
Canada,  south  to  Jamaica  and  New  Orleans  (a 
company  playing  there  for  a  brief  season  in 
1817),  west  over  the  mountains  and  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati  and  the  towns  of 
Kentucky,  gradually  penetrating  farther  as 
facilities  for  travel  improved,  and  with  them 
the  promises  of  reward.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  attracted  the  strollers  to  that 
distant  coast,  and  there  Caroline  Richings  was 
singing  in  opera  in  1 855.  Becoming  established 
and  prospering,  they  tempted  artists  who  had 
won  place  and  renown  in  the  London  theatres 
to  take  up  their  abode  or  temporarily  to  visit 
America.  Thus  came  Mrs.  Oldmixon,  Miss 
Leesugg,  William  Pearman,  Charles  Incledon, 
Thomas  Phillips,  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  (the  latter  Miss  Paton),  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Seguin,  Jane   Shireff,    Elizabeth   Poole,    John 
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Braham,  Louisa  Pyne,  and  others  of  little  less 
note  who  established  themselves  in  the  fayour 
and  affections  of  the  American  people,  and  some 
of  whom  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
American  stage.  It  is  needless  to  give  the  list 
of  operas  performed  by  these  singers ;  it  was 
that  current  at  Covent  Garden  at  the  time, 
new  works  and  adaptations  making  their  way 
across  the  ocean  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Save 
such  operas  as  *The  Bohemian  Girl/  and  later 
*Maritana'  and  *The  Lily  of  Killarney,*  the 
repertories  of  all  the  English  Grand  Opera 
Companies  since  the  exclusively  English  period 
have  consisted  of  translated  works.  Though 
English  opera,  or  opera  in  English,  never 
became  fashionable  after  1850  or  achieved  the 
degree  of  popularity  enjoyed  by  Italian  opera, 
it  never  ceased  to  be,  and  many  notable  organisa- 
tions devoted  to  it  followed  the  early  invaders, 
so  that  its  cultivation  has  been  continued  with 
varying  degrees  of  merit  and  success  down  to 
to-day.  Such  companies  were  those  headed 
by  Caroline  Richings,  Parepa-Rosa  and  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg.  In  1886  a  loudly  heralded 
attempt  was  made  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
the  German  institution,  which  was  then  at  its 
zenith,  having  succeeded  in  elbowing  its  Italian 
rival  out  of  the  principal  operatic  seat  in  New 
York.  The  National  Opera  Company  was 
established  with  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  as  its 
artbtic  head.  It  started  on  its  career  with  much 
^clat,  but  made  a  disgraceful  end  within  two 
years.  Of  late  an  organisation  which  has  dis- 
closed notable  vitality  has  been  that  owned 
and  managed  by  Henry  W.  Savage  of  Boston, 
and  known  first  as  the  Castle  Square  Opera 
Company  and  afterwards  as  the  Savage  Grand 
English  Opera  Co.  Mr.  Savage  was  led  into 
operatic  management  by  becoming  the  owner 
of  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in  Boston,  which, 
unremunerative  under  other  managers,  he  placed 
on  a  profitable  footing  by  his  own  management, 
beginning  in  1895.  Gradually  he  extended 
his  enterprise,  until  for  a  while  he  had  separate 
companies  performing  operas  and  operettas  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Washington.  He  then  united  his  forces, 
and,  choosing  the  best  of  his  artists,  sent  a 
single  company  on  a  general  tour  through  the 
States.  In  the  season  1904-5  a  separate  or- 
ganisation, recniited  to  some  extent  in  Europe, 
produced  Wagner's  *  Parsifal '  for  the  first  time 
in  English  in  forty-seven  cities.  In  the  season- 
1905-6  he  similarly  made  a  feature  of  an  English 
version  of  'Die  Walkiire.' 

The  history  of  Italian  opera  in  the  United 
States  begins  in  1825,  when  a  company  of  singers^ 
gathered  together  in  London,  was  induced  to 
come  to  New  York  by  Dominick  Lynch,  a 
French  importer  of  wines.  The  company  was 
not  only  iinder  the  management  of  Manuel  del 
Popolo  Vicente  Garcia  (g.r.),  but  half  of  the 
principal  singers  were  members  of  his  family, 


viz.  himself,  his  wife,  his  daughter  Maria 
Felicity  (afterwards  the  famous  Mi^ibran),  and 
his  son  Manuel.  It  was  Garda's  first  and  only 
venture  as  an  impresario,  and  an  unlucky  one 
for  him  in  its  final  outcome,  though  crowned 
with  reasonable  success  in  New  York.  The 
Park  Theatre  was  the  fashionable  playhouse  at 
the  time,  and  here  Garcia  opened  his  season  on 
Nov.  29,  1825,  with  Rossini's  'II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,'  in  which  he  had  created  the  r61e  of 
Almaviva  nine  years  before.  The  company 
remained  a  year  in  New  York,  giving  what 
might  be  called  a  regular  and  a  supplementaiy 
season,  two  nights  a  week,  seventy-nine  per- 
formances in  all,  then  journeyed  onward  to 
Mexico,  where  Garcia  added  considerably  to  his 
earnings,  only  to  be  robbed  of  all  after  he  had 
turned  his  face  toward  Europe.  His  repertory 
consisted  of  'II  Barbiere,'  'Romeo  e  Giulietta,' 
'II  Turco  in  Italia,'  'Semiramide,'  'Don  Gio- 
vanni '  (for  which  a  local  representative  of  Don 
Ottavio  had  to  be  engaged),  'Tancredi,'  'Otello,' 
'Cenerentola,'  and  two  of  Garcia's  operas, 
'  L'  Amante  astuto '  and  '  La  Figlia  del  Aria.' 
After  her  unfortunate  marriage  Mme.  Malibran 
had  to  support  herself  by  singing  in  Grace  Church 
on  Sundays  and  occasionally  appearing  in  English 
opera  in  the  Bowery  Theatre  on  week-days. 
Garcia's  Mexican  misadventure  seems  to  have 
disillusioned  him  in  the  matter  of  operatic 
management,  and  New  York  would  in  all  prob- 
ability have  heard  nothing  more  of  Italian 
opera  for  a  long  time  to  come  had  it  not  been 
for  Lorenzo  da  Ponte  (^.v.),  who  had  been  a 
resident  of  the  city  for  a  score  of  years.  It  was 
he  who  had  persuaded  Garcia  to  include  '  Don 
Giovanni '  in  his  list.  He  had  laboured  long 
and  successfully  to  instil  knowledgei  and  bve 
for  the  Italian  language  and  literature  in  the 
cultivated  society  of  the  metropolis,  and  doubt- 
less saw  visions  of  a  recrudescence  of  his  earlier 
activitiesas  theatrical  poet  in  Viennaand  London. 
At  any  rate  he  established  himself  as  poet  of 
the  Garcia  troupe,  sent  to  Europe  for  his  niece, 
Giulia  de  Ponte,  a  singer  of  mediocre  ability, 
and  brought  from  Philadelphia  an  Italian  com- 
poser, Filippo  Trajetta,  with  whom  he  hoped 
to  write  operas  for  the  Garcia  troupe  to  perform. 
Nothing  came  of  these  plans,  however,  the 
Garcias  being  well  on  their  way  to  Mexico 
when  Trajetta  reached  New  York.  Nevertheless 
Da  Ponte  succeeded  in  keeping  alive  the  spark 
which  had  been  fired  by  Garcia's  coming,  and 
in  1832  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  a 
second  troupe  to  New  York.  The  manager  of 
this  company  was  a  tenor  singer  named  Mon- 
tressor.  The  company  began  a  season  at  the 
Richmond  Hill  Theatre  on  Oct.  6, 1882,  but  the 
enterprise  collapsed  after  the  thirty-fifth  per- 
formance. In  the  story  of  the  next  undertaking, 
which  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
Montressor  failure,  there  will  be  recognised  so 
many  of  the  elements  characteristic  of  opeiatio 
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manigement  in  England  and  America  that  its 
recital  maystandas  typical  of  many  that  followed. 
Da  Ponte  argued  that  Italian  opera  needed  a 
home  of  its  own  to  make  it  thrive  in  the  United 
States.  So  he  enlisted  the  interest  and  money 
of  richer  men  than  himself  and  built  the  Italian 
Opera-Houae  at  Church  and  Leonard  Streets.  The 
magnificence  of  the  interior  decorations  and 
fittings  of  the  new  playhouse  were  a  new  thing 
in  the  country.  It  had  an  entire  tier  of  boxes, 
which  were  draped  with  crimson  silk.  The 
floors  were  carpeted,  and  the  sofas  and  stalls  in 
what  had  been  the  pit,  but  now  became  the 
parterre,  were  upholstered  in  blue  damask.  The 
dome  was  decorated  with  pictures  of  the  Muses, 
and  the  walls  were  painted,  like  the  dome,  by 
artists  imported  irom  Europe  for  the  purpose. 
Theoostof  the  buildingand  ground  wasfl  75,000, 
which  was  then  considered  a  fabulous  sum. 
Italian  opera  took  possession  of  its  sumptuous 
new  home  on  Nov.  18,  1838,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Rivafinoli  and  Da  Ponte,  and  began  its 
eareer  with  Rossini's  '  Gazza  Ladra. '  The  season 
was  advertised  to  last  forty  nights,  but  was 
lengthened  by  a  sapplementary  term  of  twenty- 
eight  So  it  endund,  with  few  interruptions, 
tUl  July  21,  1884.  The  performances  were 
accounted  brilliant.  The  plan  of  giving  per- 
formances also  in  Philadelphia  (which  is  favoured 
by  the  nearness  of  that  city  to  New  York,  and 
which  has  prevailed  with  managers  from  that 
day  to  this)  was  adopted,  fifteen  representations 
being  given  in  the  old  national  capital ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  season  Rivafinoli  was  a  ruined 
man.  The  receipts  had  been  only  $51,780.89, 
and  the  deficit  was  $29,275.09  according  to  a 
published  statement  made  by  RivafinolL  The 
treasurer  of  the  company,  one  Sacchi,  and  one 
of  the  singers  named  Porto,  reorganised  the 
company  and  reopened  the  beautiful  house  on 
Kov.  10,  1834.  New  operas  were  added  to  the 
current  list,  and  the  first  American  singer  to 
take  prominent  part  in  Italian  performances 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Miss  Julia  Wheatley. 
Musically  the  season  was  fairly  successful,  but 
all  came  to  an  end  with  the  unceremonious 
departure  from  the  city  of  the  prima  donna, 
Signora  FantL  Then  the  accounts  showed  that 
though  the  public  support  had  been  all  that 
could  possibly  have  been  expected,  financial 
saocess  had  been  precluded  by  the  large  number 
of  free  admissions  which  the  management  had 
been  compelled  to  grant.  The  boxes  had  been 
retained  by  the  stockholders  in  lieu  of  rent,  and 
also  116  firee  tickets  nightly.  Thus  ended  the 
career  of  Italian  opera  in  the  first  establishment 
specially  built  for  its  housing.  The  Italian 
Opera-House  was  given  over  to  the  spoken  drama 
under  the  new  style  as  the  National  Theatre, 
and  was  at  the  last  destroyed  by  fire  in  1841. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  story  of 
opera  in  1888  and  1834  may  be  said  to  stand 
for  the  story  of  Italian  opera  in  New  York 


during  the  rest  of  the  19th  century.  With 
the  addition  of  a  new  element^  rivaliy,  it  was 
repeated  over  and  over  again.  Two  years  after 
the  destruction  of  the  National  Theatre,  Ferdi- 
nand Palmo,  a  popular  restaurateur,  built 
Palmo's  Opera-House,  and  opened  it  with  a 
troupe  under  his  management  on  Feb.  8,  1844. 
Within  a  year  the  orchestral  musicians  struck 
for  their  pay  in  the  middle  of  a  representation, 
the  sheriff  seized  the  money  in  the  box  ofiice, 
and  the  season  came  to  an  end.  Palmo's  fortune 
was  gone ;  he  went  back  to  the  kitchen  for  a 
living,  and  died  an  object  of  charity.  The  new 
home  of  opera  remained  such  for  another  season, 
but  with  a  rival  in  the  shape  of  the  Astor  Place 
.Opera-House — which  was  opened  on  Nov.  22, 
1847,  under  the  management  of  Sanquirico  and 
Patti,  who  had  given  a  season  earlier  in  the  year 
at  Palmo's  with  the  Havana  Opera  Company 
playing  at  the  Park  Theatre  and  Castle  Garden — 
to  contend  against.  The  continuance  of  opera 
for  five  years  at  this  house  had  been  guaranteed 
by  150  public-spirited  citizens.  At  the  end  of 
the  period;  which  was  the  most  exciting  in  the 
history  of  opera  in  the  United  States,  the  Astor 
Place  Opera-House  was  completely  discredited 
as  the  home  of  Italian  opera,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  build  again,  witii  greater  pomp  and 
higher  aims  than  ever.  Now  came  the  Academy 
of  Music,  which  was  opened  on  Oct.  2,  1854, 
with  Grisi  and  Mario  in  '  Norma,'  and  which, 
on  Nov.  24,  1859,  was  the  scene  of  Adclina 
Patti's  d^but  in  opera.  The  Academy  remained 
the  true  home  of  Italian  opera  until  the  opening 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  on  Oct.  22, 
1888.  The  need  which  prompted  the  building 
of  the  new  house  was  social.  Fashion  demanded 
that  its  votaries  should  be  box-owners  at  the 
opera.  Within  the  soore  of  years  following  the 
erection  of  the  Academy  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  New  York  had  grown  enormously. 
There  was  no  longer  room  at  the  old  house  for 
all.  The  new  one  was  built.  For  two  seasons 
both  houses  were  occupied  by  rival  managers, 
rival  singers,  and  rival  audiences.  The  new 
house  prevailed,  and  the  old,  from  the  most 
aristocratic  playhouse  in  the  city,  became  one 
of  the  most  humble  and  democratic  In  1906 
conditions  which  suggest  those  of  1882  in  a 
relative  way  are  prevailing,  and  the  city  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  rivalry  between  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  and  the  Manhattan  Opera-House, 
both  tenanted  by  opera  companies.  As  an 
indication  of  the  material  progress  made  by  the 
American  productions  of  Italian  opera  within 
half  a  century  it  may  suffice  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  whereas  the  average  nightly 
receipts  during  the  consulships  of  the  managers 
who  occupied  the  Astor  Place  Opera-House 
while  it  enjoyed  supremacy  were  $850,  the 
average  nightly  receipts  at  the  Metroi)o]itan 
Opera-House  during  the  past  few  seasons  have 
been  $7500.     New  York  and  Philadelphia  are 
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now    (1906)    paying    not    much    less    than 
$1,000,000  a  year  for  opera. 

Fnrther  details  of  the  histoiy  of  Italian  opera 
may  be  told  in  the  form  of  an  annotated  list  of 
the  principal  men  who  have  purveyed  it  for  the 
delectation  of  the  American  people.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  Garcia  (1825-26),  Montressor 
(1832),  Da  Ponte  and  Ravaanoli  (183S-S4), 
Palmo  (1 844),  Sanquirico  and  Patti  — with  whom 
was  associated  Pogliani  for  a  spaoe — (1847). 
The  Patti  in  question  was  Salvatore,  father  of 
Adelina  and  Carlotta  Patti  With  Sanquirico, 
a  buffo  singer,  he  opened  the  Astor  Place  Opera- 
House  in  1847,  but  yielded  it  in  1848  to  £.  P. 
Fry,  brother  of  W.  H.  Fry,  critic  of  the 
Tribune  newspaper  and  composer,  whose  opera, 
*  Leonora,'  was  performed  in  1845.  Fry 
brought  Max  Maretzek  from  Europe  to  act 
as  his  conductor,  and  the  latter  became  the 
successor  of  the  former  as  manager.  Maret- 
zek figured  extensively  as  manager  and  con- 
ductor from  1848  to  1870  in  all  the  theatres 
of  the  city,  and  wherever  opera  went  in  other 
cities  of  the  States.  The  Havana  Company 
when  it  first  came  to  New  York  was  under  the 
management  of  Don  Francesco  Marty  y  Torrens, 
and  made  a  notable  impression  upon  American 
operatic  annals  by  introducing  as  its  conductors 
Bottesini  (g.v.),  the  famous  contrabass  player, 
and  Luigi  Arditi  (q.v.),  who  remained  identified 
with  opera  in  the  United  States  until  1890. 
In  1858  James  H.  Hackett  appeared  upon  the 
scene  with  a  company  headed  by  Mario  and 
Grisi,  and  for  a  brief  space  in  1854  Ole  Bull 
(^.t;.)  tempted  fortune  as  manager  of  the 
Academy  of  Music.  Maurice  Strakosch  began 
a  career  which  extended  over  a  generation  in 
1857,  in  which  year  he  was  associated  with  the 
European  musical  agent  and  manager  Bernard 
UUmann  and  Thalberg,  the  pianoforte  virtuoso, 
whom  UUmann  had  brought  to  the  United 
States.  Thalberg's  connection  with  operatic 
management  was  of  short  duration,  however, 
and  UUmann  returned  to  Europe  in  1861.  In 
1859  he  was  the  partner  of  Maretzek.  Strakosch 
was  the  brother-in-law  as  weU  as  the  teacher  of 
Adelina  Patti,  and  he  accompanied  her  to 
Europe  in  1860.  Thereafter  he  usually  worked 
in  connection  with  his  brother  Max  Strakosch, 
who  in  1861  joined  forces  for  a  time  with 
Jacob  Grau,  uncle  of  Maurice  Grau,  who  was 
destined  to  see  Italian  opera  reach  the  zenith  of 
its  prosperity  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House 
between  1900  and  1903.  Names  of  minor 
importance,  like  Draper,  Mora,  Albites,  and 
De  Vivo,  lead  to  that  of  James  H.  Mapleson 
(g.v.),  who  was  manager  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  from  1875  to  1885.  In  1896  he  returned 
to  the  field  of  many  triumphs,  but  his  enterprise 
was  overtaken  within  a  few  weeks  by  effacing 
disaster.  The  first  manager  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  was  Henry  E  Abbey,  with  whom 
was  associated  Maurice  Grau  in  an  executive  | 


capacity.  One  year  sufficed  for  Mr.  Abbey  to 
write  Ids  name  high  among  those  of  the  mana- 
gerial wrecks  which  strew  the  shores  of  Italian 
opera  from  Handel's  day  to  this.  When  the 
directors  of  the  company  that  had  built  the 
opera-house  began  to  look  for  a  lessee  they  found 
that  there  were  no  candidates,  and  that  the 
impresarios  whom  they  had  invited  to  manage 
their  house  were  unwilling  to  meet  their  require- 
ments in  the  matter  of  artists.  In  this  dUeoima 
they  were  approached  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damroech, 
with  a  proposition  that  German  opera  be 
substituted  for  Italian,  and  that  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  enterprise  be  assumed  bj 
the  stockholders  of  the  opera-house  company. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  season  of  1884-85 
began  on  November  17  with  '^annhauser.' 
For  seven  years  German  opera  now  held  the 
field  against  Italian,  and  within  that  time  took 
so  firm  a  hold  upon  popular  taste  that  after  the 
whims  of  fashion  led  the  directors  of  the  opera- 
house  again  to  put  it  in  the  Iiands  of  Messrs. 
Abbey,  Schoeffel,  and  Grau  in  1891,  those 
managers  included  German  opera  in  the  Te\w- 
tory,  and  began  the  custom  of  giving  all  opens 
in  the  language  in  which  they  were  written— 
a  principle  which  they  were  helited  to  apply  by 
the  circumstance  that  two  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  their  company  were  the  brothen 
Jean  and  Edouard  De  Keszk^,  who  were  pro- 
ficient in  the  Italian,  French,  and  German 
tongues.  Abbey,  Schoeffel,  and  Grau  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  corporation  called  the  Grau  Opera 
Company,  which  gave  way  after  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Grau,  because  of  ill -health,  at  the  close 
of  the  season  1902-8  to  the  Heinrich  Conned 
Opera  Company,  of  which  a  German  actor  and 
manager  long  active  in  New  York  is  tlie  businesi 
and  artistic  head. 

German  opera,  which,  after  its  season  of  triumph 
from  1884  to  1891,  took  its  place  harmoniously 
beside  its  former  rivals,  had  been  in  a  mUitant 
condition  since  it  began  in  America.  This  was 
in  1855,  when  a  company  of  German  singers,  of 
which  Julius  Ungher  was  the  conductor,  gave  a 
series  of  performances  in  Niblo's  Garden  Ther.tre. 
The  operas  of  this  first  season  were  '  Der  Frei- 
schiitz, ' '  Martha, '  '  Masaniello,  *  and  '  S tradella. ' 
The  movement  was  greatly  helped  by  the  large 
German  population  of  the  city  and  the  dominance 
of  the  Germans  in  the  general  musical  activities 
of  the  metropolis.  Within  a  year  after  the 
beginning  Maretzek  thought  it  wise  to  sue  for 
the  support  of  the  German  populace  by  giving 
extra  nights  of  German  opera  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  Carl  Bergmann  (q.v.)  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  German  forces  (never  absent 
long  from  the  city  after  they  had  once  effected 
an  entrance)  for  a  short  season  at  the  old  Bowery 
Theatre  in  1856,  and  again  in  1859  at  the  Stadt- 
theater,  the  home  at  the  time  of  German  drama. 
Carl  Anschlitz,  brought  from  London  in  1857 
to  be  conductor  of  the  Italian  opera  at  the 
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•CBdemy  under  Strakoecb  and  Ullmann,  remained 
to  head  several  German  enterprises  beginning  in 
1863,  and  in  the  regular  season  of  1 863-64  at  the 
Academy  he  conducted  a  German  company  under 
the  management  of  Grover,  which  alternated 
with  the  Italian  company  managed  by  Maretzek. 
A  score  of  German  companies,  largely  made  up 
of  the  same  artists,  followed  each  other  during 
the  next  two  decades,  and  a  number  of  singers 
who  had  won  iJeivour  in  the  Italian  companies 
(artiBts  like  Parepa-Rosa  and  Lucca)  not  only 
took  part  in  German  performances  on  occasion, 
bat  also  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  itinerant 
companies  which  spread  the  vogue  of  German 
opera  throughout  the  country.  Such  a  company 
was  the  Carlotta  Patti  German  Opera  Company, 
whose  chief  attraction  was  Mozart's  'Magic 
Flute.'  In  the  van  of  other  German  companies 
were  the  dramatic  sopranos  Lichtmay  and 
Frederici,  the  tenor  Habelmann  and  the  basso 
Karl  Formes.  The  coming  of  Waehtel  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Waehtel  Company  in  1875. 
In  the  days  of  their  earliest  struggles  the  German 
singers  began  the  movement  which  resulted  in 
the  Wagnerisation  of  the  repertory,  and  which 
took  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  people  throughout 
the  country  that  after  the  re- establishment  of 
the  Italian  regime  (with  a  significant  modifica- 
tion) at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  in  1891, 
Walter  Damrosch  was  enabled  successfully  to 
conduct  seasons  of  German  opera  in  cities  like 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
St  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  institution  which  had  the 
mark  of  fashion.  The  term  Wagnerisation  ia 
here  meant  to  signify  not  alone  the  preponder- 
ance of  Wagner's  lyric  dramas  in  the  current 
lists  of  the  opera-houses,  but  also  the  infusion 
of  Wagner's  principles  of  performance  in  all  the 
works  brought  forward.  It  will  be  interesting 
in  studying  the  influence  of  the  German  com- 
panies to  note  the  dates  on  which  Wagner's 
operas  and  dramas  were  first  produced  in  New 
York,  not  a  few  of  these  dates  showing  that  the 
American  city  took  precedence  of  many  of  the 
capitals  of  Europe  in  appreciation  of  Wagner's 
genius :  '  Tannhiiuser,'  April  4,  1859  ;  *  Lohen- 
grin,* April  3, 1871 ;  *  The  Flying  Dutchman,' in 
Italian,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  8, 1876  ;  in  English, 
New  York,  Jan.  26,  1877  ;  in  German,  New 
York,  March  12, 1877  ;  *  Die  Walkiire,'  April  2, 
1877  ;  'Rienzi,'  March  4,  1878  ;  *Die  Meister- 
singer,'  Jan.  4,  1886;  'Tristan  und  Isolde,' 
Dec.  1.  1886;  'Siegfried,'  Nov.  9,  1887; 
'Gotterdammerung,'  Jan.  25,  1888;  'Das 
Rheingold,'  Jan.  4,  1889  ;  'Parsifal,'  Deo.  24, 
1903.  The  productions  from  1886  to  1889 
were  all  under  the  artistic  direction  of  Anton 
Seidl,  who  was  conductor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  during  the  German  r^me  after  the 
first  season,  Dr.  Damrosch  dying  just  before  that 
season  ended. 
America  boasts  a  large  list  of  singers  who  have 


adorned  the  operatic  stage  at  home  and  abroad 
within  the  last  half  century.  The  most  notable 
have  been  Charles  R.  Adams,  Suzanne  Adams, 
Emma  Albani  ^bom  in  Canada  but  reared  in 
New  York  State),  David  Bispham,  Robeit  Blass, 
William  Candidus,  Annie  Louise  Cary,  Jessie 
Barlett  Davis,  Emma  Eames  (bom  while  her 
parents  were  sojourning  in  China),  Signer  Foli, 
Geraldine  Farrar,  Julia  Gaylord,  Helen  Hast- 
reiter,  Minnie  Hauk,  Eliza  Hensler  (who,  while 
singing  in  Lisbon,  became  the  morganatic  vdfe 
of  Dom  Fernando,  the  queen's  consort),  Louise 
Homer,  Emma  Juch,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg, 
Pauline  L'AUemand,  Marie  Litta,  Isabella 
M'Cullough,  Emma  Nevada,  Lillian  Nordica, 
Fred.  C.  Packard,  Jules  Perkins,  Sig.  Perugini, 
AdeUide  Phillips,  Mathilde  Phillips,  Susan 
Strong,  Minnie  Tracy,  Emma  Thursby,  Alwina 
Valleria,  Jennie  Van  Zandt  (Vanzini),  Marie 
Van  Zandt,  Julia  Wheatley,  Virginia  Whiting 
(Signora  Lorini),  and  Josephine  Yorke.  Within 
the  century  and  a  half  which  has  elapsed  since 
opera  found  a  footing  in  the  country  a  large 
number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  singers  who 
have  enjoyed  great  and  general  fame  have  sung 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  them  effected 
their  American  debuts  in  New  York,  and  there 
follows  here  a  list  of  them,  with  their  first 
appearances,  for  which  may  be  claimed  as  much 
accuracy  as  a  painstaking  study  and  revision  of 
the  available  records  made  possible : — 


Aokt4.1904. 

Otrntll,  1903,. 

AlUni,  1874. 

CrM^iiniH  1004. 

AlbertMzi.  1844. 

HtM,  IBM. 

Alboni.  I86I. 

«U*lrhtw,  itm. 

Alvmroi.  isee. 

IlMtrelttr,  imt. 

AlTuy.  188ft. 

HjujJc.  IPOi 

Ambra,  18n. 

Anoona,  188S. 

Kf^]iu«r.  1^ 

Antbes.  1902. 

HiTkhj  LunEi,  ieoa 

Amoldmn.  188a 

K]Af«i(r»  itfytk. 

BMllali.  1847. 

Krwte,  IJKH. 

Bettlni.  188a 

LatonJ*-,  IM* 

Bishop.  Anna.  1847. 

U,  l^imiMt^,  JSaV 

Blspbam.  1886. 

)j^««]ift.  Itm. 

Bosio.  1848. 

]«ivr4i4nTv,  isea.  * 

Brmhau,  1840. 

1.1  tt».  IN> 

Bnodt.  lUrlanM.  1861 

Llt^i'T-       t'-^'f' 

Braina.l8eo. 

r.ii.  -. 

Br«vml.lM». 

Ma*ia.ito<«. 

Brignoli.  18BB. 

MaUbran.  18V.  i 

Bonotaller,  1908. 

Mario.  1854. 

Calr4.  Emma.  1808. 

Matema.  1884. 

CalT4.  JuUe.  1848. 

Mannl.  187S. 

Campanari.  1808. 

Melba.l88a 

Gampanlni.  187S. 
Can<fidiM,  187a 

Mletswinaki.  1888. 

Moran-Olden.  188a 

Ckpoul,  187S 

NanUer.Dedi4e,  188B. 

CaiadorlAllaii.  1887. 

Naval,  190S. 

Cariuo.  IMS. 

Nevada,  1884. 

Gary,  1871. 

Nicollnl,  1881. 

Niemann.  1886. 

GrivelU.  1880. 

NllaKm.  1871. 

D'Angri.  181^. 

Nordioa.  1881 

De  Anna.  1884. 

De  Beffnis,  1888. 

PMepa.  1867. 

Del  Puentc.  187S. 

Fuodi.l88a 

De  B«ak4.  Bdouard.  18BL 

Phton.l83S. 

De  Beuk4,  Jean.  18BL 

P»Ui.  Adeltna.  1889. 

Derrice.  Mme..  188L 

Fittti,  Amalia.  1847. 

Di  Munka.  187S. 

FlttU.Oarlotta.1862. 

Dlppel,  1888. 

Ffctti,  Salvatore.  1847. 

Bamee.  1891. 

FbilUpe.  Adelaide.  1866. 

Fieeher.  1888. 

Fhillipe.  Thomaa.  1817. 

Fohafcrtm,  1888. 

Floeolomlni.  186S. 

Foil.  I8T8. 

FUn«on.  1898. 

Forme*,  1887. 

Poole.  1838. 

Fiematadt.  190a 

F]me,1884. 

Freaolinl.  1887. 

BavelU.  188a 

FonchMadl.  1871: 

Beichmann.  1889 

Oadaki.  1880. 

Bonooni.l86a 

Oalaari.l87& 

ltoae.1878. 

Garcia.  18S&. 

Gaarier,  1887. 

Salem.  1898. 

Oananlca.  186S. 

Balvi.l84a 

Genter,l878. 

Santtoy.  187S. 
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Scolchi.  1838. 

Bohott.l8B4. 

Schroeder-HanfMftncl.  1884. 

Bchamann-Heink,  1897. 

BootU.  1SB». 

Seguin.  Mr.  and  UxM.,  l$K. 

Sembrich.  188S. 

Sontag.  18Kt. 

Stagno.  1883. 

BtetSuione.  1840. 

Sncher.  1806. 

Stuinl.  1884. 

lylva.  I88S. 

^1800. 


Ta:[«iriiL,  iPUffi. 
Tbi.Lon.  ■£)£], 
Ti*':  ,-LiEi,  IHTfi. 
Tti  li-'IlL,  i!sa 
Vftli.i-i.*.  iimi. 
Van  J>yt.-k,  IMIIg. 

Vfc»  />*wit.  Mui«,18BL 

Vt--' v'iin  T^w^- 

Vt..r(.  lI^•]n^f»'b.  1880. 
Wiv..lit--3.  J<1. 

H.  E.  K. 


OP^A  BOUFFE.  A  French  comic  opera, 
of  exceedingly  light  character,  and  coDstructed 
on  too  trivial  a  scale  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  an 
op^ra-comique.  w.  s.  R. 

OPERA  BUFFA.  An  Italian  Opera,  of  Ught 
and  playful  character,  in  which  the  dialogue  is 
carried  on  in  Itecitaiivo  secco,  interposed  between 
the  airs,  duets,  and  choruses,  which  form  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  piece.  The  subject  of 
the  Opera  Buffii  is  always  more  or  less  comic, 
and  not  unfrequently  extravagantly  so.  The 
finest  examples  extant  are :  Cimarosa's  *  IlMatri- 
monio  segreto,'  Mozart's  'Cod  fan  tutte,'  and 
Rossini's  *  II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia.  *  [See  Opera, 
and  Comic  Opera.]  w.  s.  r. 

OPERA  COMIQUE.  A  French  Opera,  in 
which  the  cUiwument  is  happy,  and  the  dialogue 
spoken.  Provided  these  two  conditions  be 
present  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  piece 
should  introduce  any  really  comic  scenes,  or 
characters ;  for  instance,  one  of  the  finest  operas- 
comiques  in  existence  is  Oherubini's  *  Les  deux 
joum^,'  in  which  the  hero  is  only  saved  from 
what  appears  to  be  almost  certain  destruction 
by  the  devotion  of  a  humble  friend.  [  *  Carmen ,  * 
too,  with  its  tragic  denoHmeTUf  ranks  as  an 
op^ra-comique,  because  of  its  spoken  dialogue. 
See  Opera,  and  Comic  Opera.]         w.  s.  r. 

OPJSrA-COMIQUE,  the,  at  Paris,  a  theatre 
for  French  pieces  with  spoken  dialogue,  origin- 
ated in  the  'spectacles  de  la  Foire.'  For  its 
early  history  we  refer  the  reader  to  Chouquet's 
Histoire  de  la  Musique  Dramaiique  en  France^ 
etc.  (Paris :  Didot,  1873),  and  will  only  state 
that  the  title  of  '  Op^ra-Comique '  dates  from 
the  execution  of  an  agreement  between  the  come- 
dians and  the  directors  of  the  Academic  Royale 
de  Musique  in  1715.  The  new  enterprise,  thus 
recognised,  succeeded  so  well  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  large  theatres,  and  in  1745  to 
cause  the  closing  of  the  Op^ra-Comique.  In 
1752,  however,  Monet  received  permission  to 
re-establish  it  at  the  Fair  of  St.  Germain,  and 
under  his  skilftd  management  it  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  in  1762  the  Op^-Comique  joined 
the  ComMie  Italienne,  and  took  possession  of 
the  room  in  the  Rue  Mauconseil,  whence  in 
1783  they  migrated  to  the  theatre  in  the  Rue 
Favart.  In  1791  a  second  Op^ra-Comique 
Company  established  itself  in  the  Rue  Feydeau, 
and  a  fierce  competition  ensued,  which  ended  in 
the  ruin  and  closing  of  both  houses  in  1801. 
After  this  the  two  companies  were  united  into 
one,  which  settled  itself  at  the  Th^tre  Feydeau, 
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leaving  the  Salle  Favart  to  the  Italian  troupe. 
At  the  Feydeau  they  remained  till  April  1829, 
when  the  theatre,  being  no  longer  habitable, 
was  closed.  The  Favart  theatre  being  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  Italians,  the  Op^ra-Comique 
took  possession  of  the  Salle  Yentadour,  but 
quitted  it  in  1832  for  the  little  Th6&tre  des 
Nouveaut^  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  (no  longer 
existing),  and  at  length  in  1840  returned  to 
the  Salle  Favart,  where  it  is  still  located.  The 
house  looks  on  to  the  Place  Boieldieu.  It  held 
1600  persons.  In  1879  it  was  completely  re- 
stored by  Cr^pinet,  to  the  improvement  of  its 
acoustic  qualities,  which  before  were  not  good. 
[The  theatre  was  burnt  down  on  May  25,  1887, 
and  for  several  years  after  that  the  company's 
performances  took  place  at  the  The&tre  Lyrique 
in  the  Place  des  Ch^telet,  now  the  Th.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  On  Dec.  7,  1898,  the  fine  theatre, 
rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  was  opened  with 
brilliant  success.]  G.  a 

OPERETTA.  A  little  opera,  generally  of 
a  buflFo  character,  too  short  to  furnish  an  even- 
ing's amusement,  but  useful  as  an  afterpiece  or 
Intermezzo.  We  can  scarcely  point  out  more 
charming  examples  of  the  style  than  Mozart's 
'  Schauspieldirektor '  and  Rossini's  '  L'  Inganno 
felice.'  Both  these  little  masterpieces  are  in 
one  act,  and  thiB  condition  is  really  an  essential 
characteristic  of  the  Operetta ;  the  series  of 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  set  the  fashion 
for  pieces  of  the  kind  in  two  acts. 

In  Italy  the  dialogue  of  the  Operetta  is  always 
carried  on  in  HecUativo  secco.  In  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France  it  is  spoken.  w.  8.  R. 

OPHICLEIDE  (Eng.  and  Germ.  ;  Fr.  Bam 
(TJIamionie).  A  barbarous  name,  compounded 
of  the  Greek  words  for  snake  and  door-key, 
which  has  been  given  to  an  improvement  on 
the  serpent,  Russian  bassoon,  or  bass-horn. 

The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  attributed 
by  Fetis  to  Frichot,  a  French  musician  settled 
in  London  about  the  year  1790.  He  states, 
moreover,  that  Frichot  published  in  London  in 
the  year  1800  a  description  and  method  of 
playing  it,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Complete  Scale 
and  Gammut  of  the  Bass-horn,  a  new  instru- 
ment, invented  by  M.  Frichot,  and  manufactured 
by  J.  Astor.'  It  seems,  however,  that  a 
musician  of  the  church  of  St  Peter,  at  Lille, 
by  name  Regibo,  had  already,  in  1780,  made 
improvements  on  the  serpent,  by  adding  several 
keys  and  modifying  the  bore,  so  that  Regibo 
may  in  fact  be  considered  as  the  inventor  even 
of  the  so-called  Russian  bassoon,  'which  re- 
turned from  the  north  of  Europe  about  thirty 
years  later.'  It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands  tbat 
the  French  were  made  acquainted  with  this 
instrument  by  the  bands  of  the  allied  sovereigns, 
when  the  latter  occupied  Paris  in  1815.  In 
this  year  its  discovery  is  claimed  by  Halary  of 
Paris,  who  patented  it  in  1821,  and  whose 
successor  is  said  to  possess  the  original  model, 
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nith  seven  keys  and  a  scale  of  twenty-seven 
notes.  Labbaye  added  new  keys  to  it,  and  the 
nnmber  was  radsed  to  eleven  or  twelve.     . 

[Since  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  the  ophicleide  has  become  obsolete.  The 
period  of  its  rise  and  decline  lies  within  the 
19th  century,  its  decline  corresponding  in 
time  with  the  improvement  of  the  various  bass 
brass  valved  instruments ;  and  as  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  final  development  and  latest 
survival  of  cup -blown  instruments  with  side- 
holes  (see  WiNP  Instruments),  a  general  view 
of  the  relationship  between  the  ophicleide  and 
its  immediate  predecessors  may  be  conveniently 
given  here. 

From  the  family  of  the  zinken  came  the 
serpent,  an  instrument  of  large  calibre,  de- 
scending to  the  8-foot  0,  and  originally  having 
six  or  sometimes  seven  finger-holes,  but  no 
keys.  The  serpentine  form  was  given  to  the 
instrument  to  bring  the  finger-holes  within 
convenient  reach,  but  the  fundamental  defect 
was  that  any  holes  that  could  be  covered  by 
the  fingers  were  necessarily  far  too  small  to 
allow  of  free  ventage  and  good  intonation. 
The  gradual  addition  of  keys  improved  the 
instrument,  but  so  long  as  the  finger-holes 
remained  no  really  good  scale  was  possible. 
The  'bass-horn,'  or  'basson  Russe,'  was  essen- 
tially a  serpent  changed  in  form,  so  as,  by 
being  doubled  upon  itself,  to  have  some  re- 
semblanoe  to  the  bassoon,  but  the  weakness 
due  to  the  size  and  position  of  the  finger-holes 
remained ;  beyond  convenience  in  handling, 
the  improvement  upon  the  serpent  was  there- 
fore not  great 

To  Hidary  of  Paris  appears  to  be  due  the 
credit  of  dispensing  with  finger-holes,  and  of 
so  disposing  large  side-holes  covered  with  keys 
as  to  obtain  a  chromatic  scale  with  facility, 
both  in  the  pedal  and  upper  octaves.  The 
'  bass-horn,'  or  *  basson  Russe,'  thus  became  the 
ophicleide,  an  instrument  an  octave  lower 
than  the  key  or  Kent  bugle  (and  of  the  same 
family),  to  which  similar  key- work  had  already 
been  applied.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  instruments,  that 
whereas  on  the  key -bugle  the  pedal  octave 
eto  cf  ia  not  used,  and  the  key-work  has  there- 
fore only  to  give  the  chromatic  scale  between 
^  and  ^,  on  the  ophicleide  the  pedal  octave  is 
used,  and  the  key-work  had  to  be  schemed  to 
give  semitones  from  G  to  c. 

The  instrument  as  finally  established  had 
eleven  and  in  some  oases  twelve  keys,  and  was 
blown  with  a  large  cup  mouth-piece  of  metal 
or  ivoiy,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bass- 
trombone  and  euphonium.  Some  of  the  early 
specimens  were  made  chiefly  of  wood,  like  their 
fvedeoessors  the  serpents,  and  were  termed 
serpentcleides,  but  latterly  brass  was  almost 
oniversally  used  for  the  whole  instrument. 

The  ophicleide  being  practically  a  conical 


tube  possesses  the  usual  harmonic  series  of  all 
brass  instruments,  and  its  open  notes  are  these 
— C,  e^  g,  c',  «',  /,  6b',  c" ;  but  the  last  two 
were  usually  obtained  as 
harmonics  of  lower  notes 
produced  from  side-holes. 
The  C  speaks  through  a 
side -hole  covered  by  an 
open -standing  key,  and 
the  bell  of  the  instrument 
is  prolonged  sufiiciently 
to  give  BEI,  when  this 
open-standing  key  is 
closed  by  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  The  series 
as  above  given  then  be- 
comes B,B,  Bq,  /«,  611, 
etc.,  and  in  like  manner 
the  different  effective 
lengths  of  the  tube,  as 
determined  by  the  suc- 
cessive opening  of  the 
other  ten  keys,  yield 
primes  from  Cj^  to  Aj^, 
each  of  which  can  give 
its  series  of  harmonics  by 
changes  of  lip- pressure. 

A^  compass  is  thus  ob- 
tained of  thirty  -  eight 
semitones,  or  a  little  over 
three  octaves — from  B^tl  to  c" — but  the  upper 
limit  is  indeterminate,  as  on  nearly  all  wind 
instruments.  It  will  be  obvious  that  from  the 
overlapping  and  coincidence  of  the  various 
harmonic  series  many  alternative  methods  of 
producing  the  same  note  with  slight  enhar- 
monic changes  are  open  to  a  good  player.] 

The  tone  of  the  ophicleide  is,  from  its  differ- 
ence of  scale  and  of  material,  less  tender  and 
veiled  than  that  of  its  predecessor  the  serpent, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  greater  compass 
and  equality  than  that  rather  primitive  con- 
trivance. 

[The  ophicleides  used  in  the  orchestra  were 
usually  made  in  C,  but  in  military  bands  they 
were  used  in  Bb,  with  Atj  for  the  lowest  note. 
Alto  or  tenor  instruments  in  F  or  £b  were 
sometimes  made,  and  also  contrabass  ophi- 
cleides in  F  or  £b,  an  octave  lower  than  the 
tenors. 

The  complete  falling  into  desuetude  of  this 
instrument,  notwithstanding  its  fairly  good 
intonation  and  distinctive  tone-quality,  must 
be  partly  attributed  to  this  very  distinctiveness, 
a  peculiar  'hollowness'  which  did  not  blend  well 
with  other  instruments  ;  and  partly  to  the 
improvement  in  brass  valve-instruments,  with 
their  much  more  simple  and  convenient  finger- 
ing and  richer  tone-quality. 

The  ophicleide  was  first  used  in  the  opera  in 

the  production  of  Spontini's  *  Olympic*  in  1819.] 

Two  of  these  instruments  were  employed  at 

the  Musical  Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 

2^ 
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June  1884.  At  the  Birmingham  Festiyal  of 
the  same  year  an  ophicleide  as  well  as  a  contra- 
bass ophicleide  were  introduced,  and  are  noticed 
in  a  periodical  of  the  time  as  'destined  to 
operate  a  great  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  orchestra.* 

There  is  very  little  concerted  music  for  this 
instrument.  Indeed  Mendelssohn,  who  employs 
it  freely  in  some  of  his  works,  such  as  '£lijah,' 
where  it  is  written  for  down  to  16 -foot  A,  three 
lines  below  the  bass  stave,  and  the  '  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream'  music,  where  it  has  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  overture,  may  be  considered 
as  the  only  classical  writer  who  systematically 
introduces  it  in  his  scores.  Wagner  has  re- 
place^  it  by  bass  and  contrabass  tubas.  Tutora 
for  the  ophicleide  are  published  by  Schiltz,  by 
Berr  k  Oaussinus,  and  by  V.  Comette ;  the 
second  is  the  most  complete,  w.  h.  s.  ;  with 
additions  in  square  brackets  by  d.  j.  b. 

OPUS,  OPUS-NUMBER,  OPERA,  (EUVRE. 
A  method  of  numbering  musical  compositions 
in  the  order  of  their  publication,  using  the  Latin 
word  opu8  (work),  appears  first,  though  rather 
spasmodically,  in  the  17  th  century ;  it  began 
to  come  into  general  use  in  the  time  of  Mozart, 
but  was  not  fully  established  until  Beet- 
hoven's time,  the  numbering  not  being  carried 
out  to  all  the  published  works  of  the  former 
master.  No  rule  is  observed  as  regards  the  size 
of  an  opus ;  for  instance,  Beethoven's  op.  1  con- 
sists of  three  pianoforte  trios,  while  Schubert's 
op.  1  is  only  the  song  *Erlkbnig.'  The  opus- 
number  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  date  of  com- 
position, but  only  with  that  of  the  publication ; 
thus  some  early  works,  both  of  Schubert  and 
Mendelssohn,  were  published  (posthumously) 
with  very  late  opus-numbers.  Several  mistakes 
have  occurred  in  the  numbering  of  Beethoven's 
works  in  various  editions :  for  instance,  the 
three  pianoforte  sonatas  (op.  81)  have  often 
been  called  '  op.  29,'  which  is  the  number  of 
the  String  Quintet  in  0,  and  the  last  four  of 
the  so-called  '  posthumous '  quartets  have  been 
numbered  in  two  different  ways.  The  accurately 
chronological  numbering  is  as  follows :  the  A 
minor  Quartet  should  be  op.  180,  not  132  ; 
that  in  Bt^  major,  op.  181,  not  180 ;  that  in  08 
minor,  op.  182,  not  131,  and  that  in  F  major, 
op.  133,  not  135.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
series  of  more  familiar,  if  less  correct,  numbera 
will  now  be  abandoned.  m. 

ORATORIO  (Lat  Oratorium  ;  Ital.  Dramma 
Mcra  per  Musiea,  Oratorio  ;  Germ.  Oratorium). 
A  sacred  Poem,  usually  of  a  dramatic  character, 
sung  throughout  by  solo  voices  and  chorus,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  full  orchestra,  but — at 
least  in  modem  times — without  the  assistance 
of  scenery,  dresses,  or  action. 

I.  Anoisnt  Oratorio. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  when,  where,  or  by 
whom,  the  fint  dramatic  representation  of  a 


scene  from  Holy  Writ  was  attempted.  One  of 
the  oldest  examples  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
record  is  the  *  Festum  Aeinorum,'  celebrated  at 
Beauvais  and  Sens,  in  the  12  th  century,  and 
long  remembered  in  connection  with  a  &mous 
carol  called  the  '  Prose  de  I'Ane,'  the  melody  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  pi^esent  volume.  [See 
p.  885.  ]  But  it  was  not  only  in  France  that  such 
representations  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the 
people.  William  Fitz  Stephen  mentions  a  Monk 
of  Canterbury  who  wrote  many  Miracle- Playi 
during  the  reign  of  King  Henry  XL,  and  died  in 
1191  ;  and  we  know,  from  other  sources,  that 
an  English  audience  was  always  ready  to  greet 
entertainments  of  this  description  with  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  clergy  also  took  them  under  their 
especial  protection,  and  retained  their  interest 
in  them  for  so  long  a  period,  that,  in  1378  the 
ohoristera  of  St.  Paul's  performed  them  regularly, 
under  careful  ecclesiastical  suiMrintendeuoe.  In 
other  countries  they  attained  an  equal  degree  of 
popularity,  but  at  a  somewhat  later  date.  In 
Italy,  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  *Commedia 
Spirituale '  performed  for  the  firet  time  at  Padua 
in  1243,  and  another  at  Friuli  in  1298  ;  while 

*  Greistliohe  Schauspiele '  firat  became  common  in 
Germany  and  Bohemia  about  the  year  1322. 
[The  recent  revival,  in  theatrical  form,  of  the  old 
mystery  of  *  Everyman,'  has  given  a  new  and 
living  interest  to  these  productions.] 

The  subjects  of  these  primitive  pieces  were 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  certain 
incidents  selected  from  the  history  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  the  lives  of  celebrated 
Saints,  or  the  meaning  of  Allegorical  Conceits, 
intended  to  enforce  important  lessons  in  Religion 
and  Morality.  For  instance,  *  II  Gonversione  di 
S.  Paolo '  was  sung  in  Rome  in  1 440,  and  '  Abram 
et  Isaac  suo  Figluolo*  at  Florence  in  1449. 
Traces  are  also  found  of  <  Abel  e  Caino '  (1554), 

*  Sansone '  (1554),  *  Abram  et  Sara '  (1556),  *  II 
Figluolo  Prodigo'  (1565),  an  allegorical  piece, 
called  'La  Commedia  Spirituale  dell'  Anima,' 
printed  at  Siena,  without  date  (and  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  very  interesting  work  bearing 
a  somewhat  similar  title,  to  be  mentioned  pre- 
sently), and  many  different  settings  of  the  history 
of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  This  last  was  always 
a  very  favourite  subject ;  and  the  music  adapted 
to  it,  combining  some  of  the  more  prominent 
characteristics  of  ecclesiastical  Plain-song  with 
the  freedom  of  the  secular  Chanson,  was  certainly 
not  wanting  in  solemnity.  Particular  care  was 
always  taken  with  that  part  of  the  sacred 
narrative  which  descrilied  the  grief  of  Our  Lady 
at  the  Crucifixion ;  and  we  find  frequent  instances 
of  the  '  Lamentation '  of  Mary,  or  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  or  of  The  Three  Maries,  treated,  in 
several  diflferent  languages,  in  no  unworthy 
manner.  The  following  is  from  a  MS.  of  the 
14th  century,  formerly  used  at  the  Abbey  of 
Origny  Saint  Benoit,  but  now  preserved  in  the 
Library  at  S.  Quentin : — 
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Le»  Trois  Maries, 


No  g^reat  improyement  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  style  of  these  performances  after 
the  1 4th  century  ;  indeed,  so  many  abuses  crept 
into  them  that  they  were  frequently  prohibited 
by  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  the  principle 
upon  which  they  were  founded  still  remained 
untouched,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  rather  in  favour  of  their  reformation  than 
their  absolute  discontinuance.  S.  Philip  Neri, 
the  founder  of  the  congregation  of  Oratorians, 
thought  very  highly  of  them  as  a  means  of 
instruction,  and  warmly  encouraged  the  culti- 
yation  of  sacred  music  of  all  kinds.  On  certain 
evenings  in  tlie  week  his  sermons  were  preceded 
and  followed  either  by  a  selection  of  popular 
hymns  (see  Laudi  Spirituali),  or  by  the 
dramatic  rendering  of  a  scene  &t>m  Scripture 
history,  adapted  to  the  oomprehension  of  an 
Audience  consisting  chiefly  of  Roman  youths  of 
the  humbler  classes,  thediscourses  beingdelivered 
between  the  acts  of  the  drama.  As  these  observ- 
ances were  first  introduced  in  the  Oratory  of 
S.  Philip's  newly-built  church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Vallicella,  the  performances  themselves  were 
commonly  spoken  of  as  Oratorios,  and  no  long 
time  elapsed  before  this  term  was  accepted,  not 
in  Rome  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe,  as  the  distinguishing  title  of  the 
'  Dramma  sacra  per  musica. ' 

S.  Philip  died  in  1595,  but  the  performances 
were  not  discontinued.  The  words  of  some  of 
them  are  still  extant,  though  unfortunately 
without  the  music,  which  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  a  style  resembling  that  of  the  Madrigale 
Spirituale— just  as  in  the  '  Amfipamasso '  of 
Orazio  Yecchi  we  find  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  secular  madrigal.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  ill  adapted  than  this  for  the 
expression  of  dramatic  sentiment :  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment may  themselves  have  been  aware  of  this 
fact,  for  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  Monodic 
Style  we  meet  with  a  notable  change  which  at 
once  introduces  us  to  the  first  period  in  the 
history  of  the  true  Oratorio.     [See  Monodia.I 

While  Peri  and  Gaccini  were  cautiously  feel- 
ing their  way  towards  a  new  style  of  dramatic 
music  in  Florence,  Emilio  del  Gavalieri,  a  com- 


poser of  no  mean  reputation,  was  endeavouring 
with  equal  earnestness  to  attain  the  same  end 
in  Rome.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  set 
to  music  a  sacred  drama,  written  for  him  by 
Laura  Guidiccioui,  and  entitled  *La  Rappre- 
sentazione  dell'  Anima  e  del  Gorpo.'  The  piece 
was  an  allegorical  one,  complicated  in  structure, 
and  of  considerable  pretensions  ;  and  the  music 
was  written  throughout  in  the  then  newly- 
invented  stUo  rappresentativo  of  which  Emilio 
del  Cavalieri  claimed  to  be  the  originator.  The 
question  of  priority  of  invention  is  surrounded, 
in  this  case,  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  we 
cannot  interrupt  the  course  of  our  narrative  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  year  1600 
witnesc^  the  first  performance,  in  Rome,  of 
Emilio*s  *  Rappresentazione '  and,  in  Florence, 
of  Peri's  *  Euridice ' — the  earliest  examples  of  the 
true  Oratorio  and  the  tiue  Opera  Qver  presented 
to  the  public  The  Oratorio  was  produced  at 
the  Oratoiy  of  8.  Maria  in  Yallicella  in  the 
month  of  February,  ten  months  before  the 
appearance  of  *  Euridice '  at  Florence.  Emilio 
del  Gavalieri  was  then  no  longer  living,  but  he 
had  left  such  full  directions,  in  his  preface,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  to  be  per- 
formed, that  no  difficulty  whatever  lay  in  the 
way  of  bringing  it  out  in  exact  accordance  with 
his  original  intention,  which  included  scenes, 
decorations,  action,  and  even  dancing  on  a 
regular  stage  (in  Palco).  The  principal  char- 
acters were  II  Tempo  (Time),  La  Vita  (Life), 
II  Mondo  (the  Worid),  II  Piacere  (Pleasure), 
L'  Intelletto  (the  Intellect), L' Anima  (the  Soul), 
II  Gorpo  (the  Body),  two  Youtlis  who  recited 
the  Prologue,  and  the  Ghorus.  The  Orchestra 
consisted  of  one  Lira  doppia,  one  Glavicembalo, 
one  Ghitarrone,  and  two  Flauti,  'o  vero  due 
tibie  air  antica. '  No  part  is  written  for  a  violin ; 
but  a  note  states  that  a  good  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  playing  one  in  unison  with  the  soprano 
voices  throughout.  The  orchestra  was  entirely 
hidden  from  view,  but  it  was  recommended  that 
the  various  characters  should  cany  musical 
instruments  in  their  hands,  and  ]iretend  to 
accompany  their  voices,  and  to  play  the  Ritor- 
nelli  interposed  between  the  melodies  al'otted 
to  them.  A  Madrigal,  with  full  instrumental 
accompaniment,  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
overture.  The  curtain  then  rose,  and  the  two 
youths  delivered  the  Prologi  e  ;  after  which  a 
long  solo  was  sung  by  Time,  [quoted  in  Bumey's 
History t  iv.  p.  91].  The  Body,  when  singing 
the  words,  *  Seche  hormai  alma  mia,' was  to  throw 
away  his  golden  collar  and  the  feathers  from  his 
hat  The  World  and  Life  were  to  be  very  richly 
dressed,  but  when  divested  of  their  ornaments, 
to  appear  very  poorand  wretched,  and  ultimately 
dead  bodies.  A  great  number  of  instinments 
were  to  join  in  the  Ritomelli.  And,  finally,  it 
was  directed  that  the  performance  might  be 
finished  either  with  or  without  a  danoe.     '  If 
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without,'  says  the  stage-direction,  'the  vocal 
ivnd  instrumental  parts  of  the  last  chorus  must 
be  doubled.  But  should  a  dance  be  preferred, 
the  verse  beginning  Chioatri  altissimi  e  stelkUi 
must  be  sung,  accompanied  by  stately  and 
reverent  steps.  To  these  will  succeed  other 
grave  steps  and  figures  of  a  solemn  character* 
During  the  ritomelli  the  four  principal  dancers 
will  perform  a  ballet,  embellished  with  capers 
{scUtato  con  capriole)  without  singing.  And 
thus,  after  each  verse,  the  steps  of  the  dance 
will  always  be  varied,  the  four  chief  dancers 
sometimes  using  the  Oagliarde,  sometimes  the 
Canario,  and  sometimes  the  Corrente,  which  will 
do  well  in  the  RUomellV 

The  general  character  of  the  music — ^in  which 
no  distinction  is  made  between  Recitative 
and  Air — will  be  readily  understood  from  the 
following  examples  of  portions  of  a  solo  and 
chorus : — 

L'Imtbllbtto. 
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Had  Emilio  del  Cavalieri  lived  to  follow  up 
his  first  Oratorio  with  others  of  similar  character, 
the  result  of  his  labours  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  add  greatly  to  his  already  high  reputation, 
for  his  first  attempt  met  with  a  very  entiiusiastic 
reception.  [See  the  Chford  History  of  Musk, 
vol.  iii.  ;  The  Seventeenllh  Century,  pp.  37-40.] 
Unfortunately,  tlie  most  popular  among  his 
successors  devoted  so  much  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  Opera,  that  for  a  time  the 
Oratorio  was  almost  forgotten  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  twenty  years  after  his  death 
that  it  again  excited  sufficient  interest  to  lead 
to  the  production  of  the  series  of  works  which 
illustrate  the  second  period  of  our  history. 

The  occasion  which  immediately  led  to  this 
revival  was  the  Canonisation  of  SS.  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  Francis  Xavier.  In  honour  of  this 
event  Kapeberger  set  to  music  an  AUegorical 
Drama,  called  '  Apotheosis,  sen  conaecratio  SS. 
Ignatii  et  Francisci  Xaverii,'  which  was  several 
times  performed  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  with 
magnificent  scenic  decorations  and  full  dramatic 
action,  in  the  year  1622.  The  music  of  this 
piece,  which  is  still  extant,  is  miserably  poor 
and  so  much  inferior,  both  in  originality  and 
dramatic  form,  to  the  works  of  Monteverde  and 
other  popular  writers  of  the  period,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  it  could  have  succeeded, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  splendour  of  the  mite  en 
8chie  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  Another 
piece,  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  '  S.  Ignatius 
Loyola,'  was  set  to  music  in  the  same  year  by 
Vittorio  Loreto.  Neither  the  poetry  nor  the 
music  of  this  has  been  preserved,  but  Erythraens^ 
assures  us  that,  though  the  former  was  poor,  the 
latter  was  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  and 
that  the  success  of  tiie  performance  was  unprece- 
dented. Vittorio  Loreto  also  set  to  music  '  La 
Pelligrina  constante,'  in  1647,  and  *  II  Sagrifizio 
d'  Abramo,'  in  1648.  Besides  these,  mention  is 
made  of  '  II  Lamento  di  S.  Maria  Vergine,'  by 
Michelagnolo  Oapellini,  in  1627  ;  ^S.  Alessio,' 
by  Stefano  Landi,  in  1634  ;  *  Erminio  sul  Gior- 
dano,' by  Michel  Angelo  Rossi,  in  1637 ;  and 
numerous  oratorios  by  other  composers,  of  which, 
in  most  instances,  the  words  only  have  survived, 
none  appearing  to  have  been  held  in  any  great 
amount  of  popular  estimation.  An  exception 
must,  however,  be  made  in  favour  of  the  works  of 
Domenico  Mazzoochi,  by  far  the  greatest  com- 
poser of  this  particular  period,  whose  'Queri- 
monia  di  S.  Maria  Maddelena '  rivalled  in  popu- 
larity even  the  celebrated  'Lamento  d'  Arianna' 
of  Monteverde.  Domenico  Mazzocchi,  the  elder 
of  two  highly  talented  brothers,  though  a 
learned  contrapuntist,  was  also  an  enthusiastic 
cultivator  of  the  monodio  style,  and  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  ennoble  it  in  every  possible  way, 
and  above  all,  to  render  it  a  worthy  exponent  of 
musical  and  dramatic  expression.  He  it  was 
who  first  made  use  of  the  well-known  sign  now 
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called  the  '  Swell '  (<«=:  =^)  ;  and,  bearing  this 
fact  in  mind,  we  are  not  surpriaed  to  find  in  hia 
mosio  a  refinement  of  expression  for  which  we 
may  seek  in  vain  among  the  works  even  of  the 
best  of  his  contemporaries.  His  oratorio,  '  11 
Martirio  di  SS.  Abbundio  ed  Abbnndanzio,'  was 
prodaoed  in  Rome  in  1681  ;  but  his  fame  rests 
ehieily  upon  the  'Querimonia,' which  when  per- 
formed at  S.  Maria  inVallicella,  by  such  singers  as 
Vittorio  Loreto,  Buonaventura,  or  Marcantonio, 
drew  tears  from  all  who  heard  it  The  following 
extract  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  touchingly 
pathetic  character  of  this  famous  composition — 
the  best  which  this  period  could  boast : — 

S.  Maria  Maddelena, 


^^Mi^gggJJJ 
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We  now  come  to  a  greater  composer  than  any 
of  whom  we  have  hitherto  had  occasion  to  speak 
— one  of  those  representative  men  whose  rare 
genius  is  powerful  enough  not  only  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  art,  but  to  leave  its 
impress  upon  all  time. 

Giovanni  Garissimi  was  the  first  composer  of 
the  monodic  school  who  succeeded  in  investing 
the  new  style  with  a  sufficient  amount  either  of 
dignity  or  pathos  to  encourage  a  reasonable  hope 
that  it  might  one  day  produce  results  in  some 
d^ree  commensurate  for  good  with  the  loss  it 
occasioned  by  the  destruction  of  polyphony. 
Considered  as  music,  the  united  value  of  all  the 
monodic  works  produced  within  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  17th  oentuiy  would  be  outweighed 
over  and  over  again  by  one  single  bar  of  the 
least  of  Luca  Marenzio's  madrigals.  Except  as 
stepping-stones  to  something  better,  they  were 
absolutely  worthless.  Their  only  intrinsic  merit 
was  a  marked  advance  in  correctness  of  rhetorical 
expression.  But  this  single  good  quality  repre- 
sented a  power  which,  had  it  been  judiciously 


used,  would  have  led  to  changes  exceeding  in 
importance  any  that  its  inventors  had  dared  to 
conceive,  even  in  their  wildest  dreams.  Un- 
happily, it  was  not  judiciously  used.  Blinded 
by  the  insane  spirit  of  Hellenism  which  so  fatally 
counteracted  the  best  efiects  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  pioneers  of  the  modem  style  strove  to  find 
a  royal  road  to  dramatic  truth  which  would  save 
them  the  trouble  of  studying  musical  science  ; 
and  they  failed,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  for  the 
expression  they  aimed  at,  instead  of  being  en- 
forced by  the  harmonious  progression  of  its 
accompaniment,  was  too  often  destroyed  by  its 
intolerable  cacophony.^  It  remained  for  Garis- 
simi to  prove  that  truth  of  expression  and  purity 
of  harmonic  relations  were  interdependent  upon 
each  other  ;  that  really  good  music,  beautiful 
in  itself,  and  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  was  not 
only  the  fittest  possible  exponent  of  dramatic 
sentiment,  but  was  rendered  infinitely  more 
beautiful  by  its  connection  therewith,  and  became 
the  more  valuable  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  poetical  imagery  with  which  it  was 
enriched.  Forming  his  style  upon  this  sure 
basis,  and  trusting  to  his  contrapuntal  skill  to 
enable  him  to  carry  out  the  principle,  Garissimi 
wrote  good  music  always — music  which  would 
have  been  pleasant  enough  to  listen  to  for  its 
OMm  sake,  but  which  became  infinitely  more 
interesting  when  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  all  those  tender  shades  of  joy  and  sorrow 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  what  is  usually  called 

*  human  passion. '  His  refined  taste  and  graceful 
manner  enabled  him  to  do  this  so  successfully, 
that  he  soon  outshone  all  his  contemporaries, 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  model  of  artistic  ex- 
cellence. His  first  efforts  were  devoted  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Sacred  Gantata,  of  which  he  has 
left  us  a  multitude  of  beautiful  examples  ;  but  he 
also  wrote  numerous  Oratorios,  among  which  the 
best  known  are  'Jephte,'  'Ezechias,'  *BaItazar,' 

*  Abraham  et  Isaac,'  'Jonas,' 'Judicium  Salo- 
monis,'  '  L'Histoire  de  Job,'  'La  Plainte  des 
Damn^,'  'Le  Mauvais  Riche,'  and  'Le  Juge- 
ment  Dernier.'  These  are  all  full  of  beauties, 
and,  in  '  Jephte'  especially,  the  composer  has 
reached  a  depth  of  pathos  which  none  but  the 
greatest  of  singers  can  hope  to  interpret  satisfac- 
torily. The  solo,  'Plorate  oolles,' assigned  to 
Jephtha's  Daughter,  is  a  model  of  tender  ex- 
pression :  and  the  Echo,  sung  by  two  sopranos 
at  the  end  of  each  clause  of  the  melody,  adds  an 
inexpressible  charm  to  its  melancholy  effect 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  the  speotaonlar 
representation  began  gradually  to  fall  into  disuse, 
though  the  dramatic  character  of  the  poem  was 
still  retained,  with  certain  modiUcations,  chief 
among  which  was  the  introduction  of  a  personage 
called  the  *  Historicus/  to  whom  were  assign^ 
certain  narrative  passages  interpolated  between 
the  clauses  of  the  Dialogue  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  story  intelligibly  in  the  absence 
of  scenic  action.  This  idea  was  no  doubt  sug- 
gested by  the  manner  of  singing  the  History  of 
the  Passion  during  Holy  Week  in  the  Pontifical 
Chapel,  where  the  *  First  Deacon  of  the  Passion ' 
sings  the  words  of  Our  Lord,  the  Second  those 
of  the  Chronista  (or  Evangelista),  and  the  Third 
those  of  the  Synagoga  (or  Turba).  Oarissimi 
used  this  expedient  freely,  and  his  example  soon 
led  to  its  general  adoption,  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  His  Oratorios,  indeed,  excited  such 
universal  admiration,  that  for  veiy  many  years 
they  served  as  models  which  the  best  com- 
posers of  the  time  were  not  ashamed  to  imitate. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  they  were  sometimes 
imitated  very  badly ;  but  they  laid,  neverthe- 
less, the  foundation  of  a  very  splendid  school, 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  the 
hlstoiy. 

Garissimi's  most  illustrious  disciple — ^the  only 
one  perhaps  whose  genius  shone  more  brightly 
than  his  own — was  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  a  com- 
poser gifted  with  talents  so  versatile  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  excelled  most  in 
the  Cantata,  the  Oratorio,  or  the  Opera.  His 
sacred  music,  with  which  alone  we  are  here 


concerned,  was  chanusterised  by  a  breadth  of 
style  and  dignity  of  manner  which  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his 
great  contrapuntal  skill,  acquired  by  severe 
study  at  a  time  when  it  was  popularly  regarded 
as  a  very  unimportant  part  of  the  training  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  good  composer.  Scarlatti  was 
wiser  than  his  contemporaries,  and  carrying  out 
Garissimi's  principles  to  their  natural  conclusion, 
he  attained  so  great  a  mastery  over  the  techni- 
cal difficulties  of  his  art  that  they  served  him 
as  an  ever-ready  means  of  expressing,  in  their 
most  perfect  forms,  the  inspirations  of  his 
fertile  imagination.  Dissatisfied  with  the  meagre 
Recitative  of  his  predecessors,  he  gave  to  the 
Aria  a  definite  structure  which  it  retained  for 
more  than  a  century — the  well-balanced  form, 
consisting  of  a  first  or  principal  strain,  a  second 
part,  and  a  return  to  the  original  subject  in  the 
shape  of  the  familiar '  Da  Oapo. '  The  advantage 
of  this  symmetrical  system  over  the  amorphous 
type  affected  by  the  earlier  composers  was  so 
obvious,  that  it  soon  came  into  general  use  in 
every  school  in  Europe,  and  maintained  its 
ground,  against  all  attempts  at  innovation,  until 
the  time  of  Qluck.  It  was  found  equally  useful 
in  the  Opera  and  the  Oratorio  ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  latter,  we  may  indeed  notice  it 
even  as  late  as  the  closing  decades  of  the  18th 
century.  Scarlatti  used  rhythmic  melody  of 
this  kind  for  those  highly  impassioned  scenes 
which,  in  a  spoken  drama,  would  have  been  re- 
presented by  the  monologue,  reserving  accom- 
panied recitative  for  those  which  involved  more 
dramatic  action  combined  with  less  depth  of 
sentiment,  and  using  ItecUativo  seoco  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative— an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed 
by  later  composers,  including  even  those  of  our 
own  day.  Thus  carefully  planned,  his  Oratorios 
were  full  of  interest,  whether  regarded  from  a 
musical  or  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  The  most 
successful  among  them  were  *  I  Dolori  di  Maria 
sempre  Yergine'  (Rome,  1693),  'II  Sagrifizio 
d'  Abramo,'  *  II  Martirio  di  Santa  Teodosia,'  and 
'  La  Concezzione  della  beata  Yergine ' ;  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  are  lost,  as  very  few 
of  the  composer's  innumerable  works  were 
printed.  Dr.  Bumey  found  a  very  fine  one  in 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Chiesa  nuova  at  Rome, 
with  *  an  admirable  overture,  in  a  style  totally 
different  from  that  of  Lulli,*  and  a  song  witi^i 
trumpet  obbligato.  He  does  not  mention  the 
title  of  the  work,  but  the  following  lovely  melody 
seems  intended  to  be  sung  by  the  Blessed  Yii^ 
before  the  finding  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple : — 
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[The  publication  (1905)  of  Mr.  £.  J.  Dent's 
exhaustive  monograph  on  Aleasandro  Scarlatti 
enables  us  to  have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the 
composer  than  was  formerly  possible.  HIb 
researches  have  not  unearthed  the  music  of  the 
above-mentioned  'I  Dolori  di  Maria  sempre 
Vergine'  and  'II  Sagrifizio  d'  Abramo/  which 
are  ascribed  to  Alessandro  Scarlatti  by  F^tis, 
florimo,  and  others ;  possibly,  however,  the 
manuscripts  may  still  be  lying  in  one  oif  the 
monastic  libraries  to  which  Mr.  Dent  was  not 
able  to  procure  access.  Besides  these  two,  three 
other  oratorios  are  mentioned  as  having  eluded 
his  pursuit :  but  there  remain  eighteen  ranging 
in  date  from  a  'St.  John  Passion/  of  about 
1680,  and  *  Agar  et  Ismaele  Esiliati,'  of  1683,  to 
an  unnamed  oratorio  of  1717  which  Qevaert  has 
entitled  *  La  Vergine  addolorata. '  Their  subjects 
vary  widely:  two  are  Passion -oratorios,  two 
others  works  for  performance  at  Christmas,  one 
a  Latin  oratorio  on  the  subject  of  David,  and 
several  hagiological — some  of  a  modem  character 
concerning  S.  Philip  Neri  or  S.  Casimir,  king 
of  Poland.  Many,  again,  are  based  on  librettos 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  '  La  Santissima 
Annuntiata, ' '  La  Santissima  Vergine  del  Rosario, ' 
and  so  on  ;  though  the  general  style  of  the 
words  varies  but  little  throughout  the  whole 
group  of  oratorios.  The  librettos,  indeed,  are  in 
many  respects  very  much  akin  to  those  of  the 
operas  ;  and  even  the  orchestration  Ib  sometimes 
very  uneoclesiastical,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
Boaary  oratorio,  where  *  Penitence '  has  an  air 
aooompanied  by  a  toy -nightingale,  played  as 
the  performer  may  please.  As  Mr.  Dent 
remarks,  'except  that  the  operas  are  in  three 
acts  and  the  oratorios  in  two,  the  only  difference 
is  in  the  absence  of  professedly  comic  characters, 
and  of  the  formal  statement  in  which  the  author 
protests  that  the  words  FcUo,  Dio,  Deita,  etc, 


are  only  Scherzi  poetici  and  imply  nothing 
contrary  to  the  Catholic  Faith ' — occasionally, 
however,  as  in  the  'La  Santissima  Trinity,' 
which  is  simply  a  string  of  theological  disputa- 
tions between  various  allegorical  characters, 
Scarlatti  comes  very  close  to  the  original  hor- 
tatory standpoint  of  the  oratorio -performances 
of  S.  Philip  Neri,  on  whose  life  one  of  the 
best  of  these  works  is  based.  They  seem  to 
vaiy  much  in  quality  ;  some  are  tedious,  not 
through  any  complexity  (there  is  only  one 
fugal  chorus,  in  the  early  '  11  Martirio  di  Santa 
Teodosia,'  in  the  whole  group),  but  through 
absence  of  sincerity  of  touch,  yet  usually,  when 
human  interest  is  derivable  from  the  words, 
Scarlatti  is  able  to  meet  the  demand.  And  Mr. 
Dent  quotes  from  the  Assumption  and  Christmas 
oratorios  some  singularly  delicate  and  fascinating 
music  which  gives  rise  to  strong  wishes  that 
the  complete  works  might  be  readily  accessible : 
the  air  in  which  the  hymns  of  the  angels  and 
shepherds  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem  are 
depicted  is  particularly  interesting  as  showing 
a  close  likeness,  which  can  hardly  be  altogether 
accidental,  to  the  'Pastoral  Symphony'  in 
Handel's  'Messiah.'] 

Alessandio  Scarlatti  died  in  1725,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six.  Among  the  most  popular  of  his 
contemporaries  were  D.  Francesco  Federici,  who 
wrote  two  oratorios,  'Santa  Cristina*  and 
'  Santa  Caterina  de  Siena,'  for  the  Congregation 
of  Oratorians,  in  1676  ;  Carolo  Pallavicini,  who 
dedicated  '  II  Trionfo  della  Castitk '  to  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  about  the  year  1689 ;  Fr.  Ant 
Pistocchi,  whose  '  S.  Maria  Vergine  addolorata,' 
produced  in  1698,  is  full  of  pathetic  beauty ; 
Giulio  d'  Alessandri,  who  wrote  an  interesting 
oratorio  called  'Santa  Francesca  Romana/ 
about  1690 ;  and  threeverymuch  greater  writers, 
whose  names  are  still  mentioned  with  especial 
honour— Caldara,  Colonna,  and  Stradella.^ 
Caldara  composed^^hiefly  at  Vienna— a  large 
collection  of  delightful  oratorios,  most  of  which 
were  adapted  to  the  poetry  of  Apostolo  Zeno 
and  Metastasio.  The  most  successful  of  these 
were  'Tobia,' '  Assalone,'  'Giuseppe,* '  Davidde,' 
'  La  Passione  di  Gesii  Cristo,'  'Daniele,'  'San 
Pietro  a  Cesarea,'  'Gesd  presentato  al  Tempio,' 
'Gerusalemme  convertita,'  and  meet  especially 
'  Sisera,'  which,  as  Zeno  himself  confesses,  owed 
its  reputation  entirely  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Music.  Colonna's  style — especially  that  of  his 
Choruses — was  broader  and  more  dignified  than 
Caldara's,  and  he  did  much  towards  raising  the 
Oratorio  to  the  noble  level  it  attained  in  the 
18th  century.  But  in  point  of  natural  genius 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alessandro  Stradella 
excelled  all  the  best  writers  of  this  promising 
though  clearly  transitional  period ;  and  our 
regret  for  his  untimely  death  is  increased  by  the 
certainty   that  but  for  this  he  could  scarcely 

I  [Leo  la  M>iuettin««  grouped  with  thaae ;  bat  m  prmetleally  the 
whole  of  hU  life  falU  within  the  limtU  of  the  18th  oentnry,  he  may 
perh&i»  be  better  oouddered  eepenktety.] 
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have  failed  to  take  a  place  among  the  greatest 
composers  of  any  age  or  country.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  tradition 
which  represents  his  first  and  only  Oratorio, 
'  San  Giovanni  Battista/  as  having  been  the 
means  of  saving  his  life,  by  melting  the  hearts 
of  the  ruffians  who  were  sent  to  assassinate  him, 
on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance  in  the 
Church  of  S.  John  Lateran ;  but  whether  the 
story  be  true  or  not,  the  work  seems  certainly 
beautiful  enough  to  have  produced  such  an  effect 
The  most  probable  date  assigned  to  it  is  1676  ; 
but  it  differs,  in  many  respects,  from  the  type 
most  in  favour  at  that  period.  It  opens  with 
a  sinfonia,  consisting  of  throe  short  fugal  move- 
ments, followed  by  a  recitative  and  air  for  S. 
John.  The  accompaniment  to  some  of  the  airs 
is  most  ingenious,  and  not  a  little  complicated, 
comprising  two  complete  orchestras, — a  Con- 
eertino,  consisting  of  two  violins  and  a  violon- 
cello, reinforced,  as  in  Corelli's  concertos,  by  the 
two  violins,  viola,  and  bass,  of  a  CoTtcerto  groaao. 
These  instruments  were  frequently  made  to  play 
in  as  many  real  parts  as  there  were  instruments 
employed  ;  but  many  of  the  songs  were  accom- 
panied only  by  a  cleverly  constructed  ground- 
bass,  played  con  tvUi  i  hasai  del  concerto  grosso. 
Some  of  the  choruses,  for  five  voices,  are  very 
finely  written,  and  full  of  contrivances  no  less 
effective  than  ingenious  ;  but  the  great  merit  of 
the  work  lies  in  the  refinement  of  its  expression, 
which  far  exceeds  that  exhibited  in  any  contem- 
porary productions  with  which  weare  acquainted. 
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This  quality  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  ths 
foregoing  melody,  sung  by  the  '  Gonsigliero.' 

Up  to  this  point  the  development  of  the 
Oratorio  corresponded,  step  for  step,  with  that 
of  the  Opera.  Both  were  treated,  by  the  same 
comiK)sers,  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner; 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  more  super- 
ficial writers  were  incapable  of  rising  to  the 
sublimity  of  scriptural  language,  while  the  men 
of  real  genius  strove  to  surround  their  several 
subjects  with  a  dignity  which  would  have  been 
quite  out  of  place  if  used  to  illustrate  a  mere 
mythological  fable.  Earnestly  endeavouring 
to  accommodate  the  sentiment  of  their  music  to 
that  of  the  words  to  which  it  was  adapted,  this 
latter  class  of  writers  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  striking  out  for  themselves  a  style  which  was 
generally  recognised  as  peculiar  to  the  sacred 
music  of  Italy.  But  it  was  in  Italy  alone  that 
this  style  prevailed.  In  Germany,  the  Oratorio 
started,  indeed,  from  the  Miracle-play,  as  its 
primary  basis  ;  but  it  travelled  on  quite  another 
road  to  perfection,  w.  a.  r.  ;  witii  additions 
by  s.  w. 

II.  Modern  Oratorio 
The  point  that  these  investigations  have  now 
reached  is  indeed  the  pivot  of  the  whole  histoiy 
of  Oratorio.  It  had  its  artistic  birth  in  Italy 
simultaneously  with  Opera  ;  and  it  at  once 
gravitated  in  the  direction  of  the  sister-fonn, 
and  the  two  streams  flowed  side  by  side,  their 
waters  occasionally  intermingling  till  at  last 
they  coalesced.  Italian  Oratorio  has  indeed  an 
exclusive  history  of  its  own ;  it  never  spoke 
another  language  (though  in  its  decay  composers 
of  other  races  handled  it),  and  it  never  abandoned 
its  intimate  connection  with  Italian  opera.  But 
the  spirit  that  animated  the  great  16th-centuiy 
religious  liturgical  music  passed  out  of  Italy 
with  the  birth  of  Opera  ;  it  met  in  Germany  the 
spirit  of  the  Passion-music,^  and  the  offspring  of 
the  two  is  modem  Oratorio.  All  unconsciously, 
but  without  any  break,  Palestrina  and  Yittoria 
passed  on  the  pure  flame  to  Byrd  and  Gibbons, 
and  they  to  Schiitz.  We  may  say  that  all 
Oratorio  is  religious  recreation  ;  but,  though 
the  great  men  rose  above  the  conception,  Italian 
Oratorio  as  a  whole,  from  Cavalieri  to  Bossiui, 
lays  the  stress  on  the  recreation,  while,  though 
some  of  its  exponents  have  fallen  below  their 
ideal,  all  other  Oratorio,  from  Schiitz  to  Elgar, 
lays  the  stress  on  the  religion.  Palestrina  and 
Bach  would  cheerfully  have  persecuted  each 
other  as  alien  heretics,  but  they  are  spiritual 
brothers  in  their  art ;  Palestrina  and  Rossini 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  professed  the  same 
faith,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  real  tie 
between  them.  It  is  true  that  what  we  may 
call  modem  Oratorio  was  bom  long  before  what 
we  may  call  ancient  Oratorio  had  died  ;  and  at 
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times  in  the  18th  centaiy  the  path  of  the  grow- 
ing man  came  very  near  that  of  the  dying  child. 
But  etui  the  line  of  demarcation  is  there,  and 
it  is  the  oentral  fact  in  the  history  of  Oratorio. 
The  actual  personal  link  between  the  great 
Italians  of  the  16th  century  and  Schiitz  was 
Giovanni  Gabrieli,  who  received  SchUtz  at  Venice 
as  one  of  his  pupils  during  the  last  three  years 
of   his  life  (1609-12).      Gabrieli  was  a  very 
remarkable  composer  of  ruggedly  sincere  aims, 
who  attempted  to  fuse  the  religious  earnestness 
of   the  older  generation  both  of  Italians  and 
Netherlanders  with  the  technical  methods  of 
the  operatic  revolution,  and  produced  in  the 
process  some  most  interesting  works,  though  as 
he  wrote  nothing  that  can  be  called  an  oratorio, 
he  remains  outside  the  present  investigation. 
Among  his  own  countrymen  he  left  no  followers, 
hat  Schiitz  imbibed  a  large  measure  of  his  spirit ; 
and  the  six  works  that  we  may  call  oratorios 
('  Historia  von  der  Auferstehung  Jesu  Christi,' 
*  JDie  Sieben  Worte  Jesu  Christi  am  Kreuz,'  and 
four  Passions,  one  according  to  each  evangelist), 
which  he  produced  at  intervals  after  his  return 
to  Germany,  are  the  real  first-fruits  of  German 
music.     The  influence  of  the  old  mystery-play 
is  no  doubt  present,  as  it  was  present  in  the 
earliest  Italian  oratorio  ;  but  the  whole  concep- 
tion is,  nevertheless,  different.     There  is  not 
the  faintest  thought  of  the  stage  or  anything 
remotely  connected  with  it,  not  the  faintest 
attempt  at  anything  like  a  tune,  or  at  anything 
'  attractive ' ;  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects  is 
obviously  the  only  thing  present  to  his  mind, 
and  his  sole  aim  is  to  represent  them  faithfully. 
His  methods  vary ;  in  the  four  Passion-oratorios, 
for  example,  there  is  no  sort  of  accompaniment 
indicated  at  all,^  and  the  narrator  and  the 
varions  soloists  have  long  stretches  of  quite 
unrhythmical  music,  which  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than   a   highly  organised   and   very 
expressive  development  of  plain-song  '  intona- 
tions,'*  interspersed  from  time  to  time  with 
short  choruses,  contrapuntal  and  dramatic  in 
character,  which  portray  very  simply  but  very 
successfnUy  the  utterances  of  the  disciples  or 
the  Jews  or  the  Roman  soldiers.    Alike  in  these 
four  works  and  in  the  two  others,  there  are 
opening  and  closing  choruses  of  a  usually  rather 
more  extended  tyi)e,  the  first  (except  in  '  The 
Seven  Words ')  setting  forth  the  subject  of  the 
work,  the  last  an  utterance  of  prayer  or  praise. 
In  •  The  Seven  Words  *  all  the  voices,  solo  and 
choral,  are  supported  by  a  figured  bass,  and 
there  are  two  independent  instrumental  *  Sym- 
phoniae '  besides  ;  in  the  Resurrection-oratorio 
(which,  though  the  earliest,  is  on  the  whole  the 

i  Pnitebly  th*  ehoros-pAita  vera  doobled  on  thd  or«ui.  Imt  aU 
tte  loi«  portfaMM  for  aolo  ToieM  vera  In  aU  likelihood  niMuit  to  bo 
«Btli«lj  nnaeeompuiiMl— «t  anr  imte.  they  OMinot  h»T«  boon  treatod 
la  tho  M(M  a^lo  M 1/ thcT  had  bo0ii  f ornlabed  with  a  flfvi 
kiltkopf  *  HKftal'a/W»  aeorM  an  tha  onlf  nfa  gnido  for 
•aeh  of  tbo  011I7  two  vvioal  aoorai  that  the  prawut  1 
-  ■  hia  moale  hlatorioallj  aolBtoUlflblo. 


orifinal  PUiion-iiiaalo  waa  a  flxad  plain-aihaat  In 
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most  important  of  the  six),  the  narrator  is  ac- 
companied by  four  gambas,  and  the  other  soloists 
and  the  chorus  by  a  figured  bass  for  the  organ, 
with  four  ad  libitum  violas  in  the  last  chorus. 
The  use  made  of  the  chorus  varies,  and  in  the 
last-named  work  it  is  at  a  minimum ;  but  in  all 
we  have  the  highly  expressive  archaic  sort  of  re- 
citative, though  in  '  The  Seven  Words '  it  becomes 
freer  in  style  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  unaccom- 
panied in  four  of  tiie  six  works  and  accompanied  in 
the  other  two.  All  of  them,  and  indeed  Schiitz's 
many  other  works  as  well,  are  altogether  of 
very  exceptional  interest ;  no  more  artistically 
reverent  composer  ever  lived,  and  though,  per- 
haps, we  cannot  avoid  feeling  at  times  a  certain 
sense  of  monotony,  yet  this  weighs  lightly 
against  his  deep  pathos  and  expressiveness,  occa- 
sionally combined  indeed  with  extraordinary 
modernity  of  chord-progression  as  in  this — 

Jnca 


CoHTiRUO.  pj;  f  *: 


from  'The  Resurrection,'  throughout  which  the 
voice  of  Jesus  is  (like  those  of  some  of  the  other 
characters)  represented  by  a  duet. 

Schiitz  was  the  last  composer  who  was  at  all 
strongly  influenced  by  the  traditional  musical 
formulffi  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  in  Germany 
the  influence  of  the  Plain-song  quickly  gave  way 
before  that  of  the  Chorale,  which  was  entirely 
an  indigenous  product,  and  was  indeed  being 
treated  as  the  basis  of  comparatively  elaborate 
artistic  work  of  the  motet  type  even  before  the 
time  of  Schiitz,  though  his  own  oratorios  show 
no  recognisable  traces  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
In  1672,  the  year  of  Schiitz's  death,  Johann 
Sebastiani  produced  at  Konigsberg  a  Passion- 
oratorio,  in  which  all  trace  of  the  Plain-song  had 
completely  disappeared ;  and  from  that  time  on- 
wards German  music  knew  it  no  more,  apart  from 
passing  purely  artistic  references,  as  in  the  Credo 
of  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor.  But  though  it  is 
certain  that  the  noble  Chorale  tunes  were  more 
and  more  used  by  composers — sometimes  in  fairly 
plain,  sometimes  in  highly  elaborate  settings^ — 
yet  we  are  often  in  the  earlier  times  left  without 
exact  evidence  as  to  the  frequency  of  their 
introduction  as  congregational  elements  into 
the  Passion-oratorio,  in  the  manner  exemplified 
later  on  in  Bach  and  Graun.  Thus  the  two 
oratorios  which  are  by  far  the  greatest  sacred 
works  by  a  German  composer  between  Schiitz  and 
Bach — Reiser's  settings  of  Brockes's  favourite 
poem,  Der  fur  die  Sunde  der  Welt  gemartete 

*  It  moat  bo  oonfeaaed  that  Baeh  and  all  other  adapter*  of 
Choralea  ware  the  roTerae  of  pnriata.  Lothcr  and  all  his  eontem- 
poraries  and  followen  wrote  their  melodlea  In  a  flexible  rhythm 
that  la  aa  Innoeent  of  any  aort  of  bar-fetter*  aa  Plaln-eonc  Itaelf ;  and 
a  oooalderable  tortnring  prooea*  waa  often  neoeamrTbefore  \hmy 
oould  be  fitted  to  the  more  modem  condlUona  whldi  were  (and  are 
•Ull)  anppoaed  to  be  Indlapenaahle. 
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und  tterbende  Jenu,  aud  Konig's  poem,  Dsr  zum 
Tode  verurtheiUeund  ffekrenaiffte  Jesus,  are  extant 
only  in  selections  entitled  respectively  '  Auser- 
lesene  Soliloqniae'  and  'Seelige  Erldsungs- 
gedanken,'  which  contain  merely  the  contem- 
plative numbers  and  the  recitatives  of  the 
evangeUst-narrator.  Reiser,  who  was  bom  in 
1673,  the  year  after  Schutz's  death,  and  was 
consequently  twelve  years  the  senior  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  still  remains  a  mere  name  to  most 
persons  :  Schiitz  and  Buxtehude,  the  two 
greatest  of  the  other  great  early  Germans,  have 
recently  come  to  their  own  so  far  as  publication 
is  concerned,  but  Keiser  still  lacks  due  recogni- 
tion. The  above-mentioned  extracts  from  his 
two  masterpieces  were,  however,  published  by  the 
oomposer  himself,  and  though  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  hitherto  reprinted,  they  undoubtedly 
express  a  very  noble  and  very  mature  art. 
Bach's  religious  music  \a  steeped  through  and 
through  with  the  influence  of  these  works, 
produced  respectively  in  1712  and  1716,  just 
indeed  at  the  time  when  he  was  passing  out  of 
his  early  rather  stiff  style  into  the  eigoyment 
of  his  full  powers  ;  and  though  of  course  it 
would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  make  any 
real  comparison  between  the  total  output  of  the 
two  men,  yet  nevertheless  there  are  pages  in 
these  works  of  Keiser  which  are  quite  worthy 
of  the  younger  composer  in  some  of  his  very 
finest  moods.  Indeed,  we  might  really  look 
all  through  the  complete  literature  of  music 
LtnUk 


before  we  could  find  six  bars  more  full  of  supreme 
pathos  than  these  that  open  a  '  Soliloquium 
Mariae  '  in  *  Der  gekreuzigte  Jesus ' — sung,  no 
doubt,  '  molto  adagio  ed  espressivo  * : — 


whioh  are  followed  by  a  sort  of  '  aooompanied 
recitative '  and  an  aria  '  con  affetto,*  the  whole 
forming  a  most  wonderful  pieoe  of  the  highest 
expressiveness  and  beauty.  Or  again,  take 
from  the  same  work  the  extraordinarily 
emotional  close  of  the  '  Ghor  der  nachfolgenden 
Weiber  und  Yerwandten  des  Herrn  Jesu  '—an 
*  aria  a  tre  voci  * : — 
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or,  in  a  totally  different  style,  the  air  of  the 
'Gliiabige  Seele,'  as  fresh  in  its  springlike  devo- 
tion as  anything  of  the  kind  in  Bach : — 
Andante. 


We  have  now  fonr  oratorios  from  the  pen  of 
the  man  whose  work  is,  as  Schumann  says,  the 
musician's  daily  bread — three  Passion-oratorioa 


or  the  air  of  the  '  Fromme  Schacher,'  with  its 
*vioIette  alFunisono,  piano  per  tutta  Taria/ 
playing  chiefly  reiterated  notes  with  lovely 
tranquil  effect — or  indeed  crowds  of  other  things. 
*Der  gekreuzigte  Jesus'  is  on  the  whole  con- 
siderably the  finer  of  the  two  works  ;  but  the 
earlier  *Der  sterbende  Jesus*  contains  also  some 
very  beautiful  numbers,  such  as  the  'Soli- 
loquium*  for  the  'Tochter  Zion  ' — *Die  Rosen 
cronen  sonst  der  ranken  Domen  Spitzen' — 
ooDsistiug  of  (a)  a  'Cavata,'  eantabile,  in  A 
major,  (6)  a  recitative  beginning  in  G  and  end- 
ing in  A  major,  {e)  a  '  Larghetta '  in  B  minor, 

(d)  a  *Da   Capo,'  presumably   the    *Cavata,' 

(e)  a  recitative  beginning  in  ¥%  minor  and 
ending  in  A  major,  (/)  an  *  Aria, '  Canto  eantabile, 
in  D  major,  (g)  two  concluding  bars  for  the 
tenor -evangelist.  Eeiser  shows  several  ex- 
amples of  this  sort  of  extended  solo  scena 
(which  really  finds  its  closest  parallel  in  certain 
works  of  Purcell)  ;  and  though  his  oratorios 
ire  of  course,  in  general  scope  and  type,  much 
■mailer  than  those  of  Bach,  yet  in  maturely 
srtistic  expression  of  notably  fine  ideas,  the  best 
work  of  the  older  man  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  comparison.  One  of  his  most  modern 
tenches  is  bis  great  fondness  for  nuances,  like 
'cantabile/  *con  affetto,'  and  so  on  ;  in  later 
years,  it  is  tine,  German  religious  music  degener- 
sted  into  a  good  deal  of  mere  sentimentality, 
hat  there  is  as  little  of  that  in  Eeiser  as  in 
Sehlitz  or  Bach. 


and  a  Christmas-oratorio:  certainly  a  *St.  Mark 
Passion,'  and  most  probably  yet  another,  has 
disappeared  owing  to  the  delinquencies  of 
Friedmann  Bach,  whose  own  fine  music  cannot 
atone  for  his  sinful  carelessness  with  regard  to 
shoals  of  his  father's  manuscripts.  Of  the 
Passion-oratorios,  that  '  according  to  St.  Luke  ' 
was  regarded  by  Mendelssohn  as  spurious,  but 
it  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a  genuine,  but 
very  early  work  ;  it  is  of  but  slight  importance, 
and  demands  little  more  than  historical  mention. 
Of  the  other  two  great  works  the  'St.  John 
Passion'  is  the  earlier,  dating  from  1724,  five 
years  before  the  'St  Matthew  Passion,'  and  is 
the  more  dramatic  and  the  less  reflective  of  the 
two  ;  the  latter  indeed  includes  so  dramatic  a 
conception  as  the  superb  '  thunders  and  light- 
nings '  chorus,  but  it  can  show  hardly  anything 
to  correspond  with  the  extended  and  organically 
developed  choruses  of  Jews  and  Roman  soldiers, 
while  in  it  the  portions  of  a  purely  contemplative 
character  are  both  more  frequent  and  more 
subtly  beautiful  than  in  the  earlier  Passion. 
But  indeed  it  is  hard,  even  if  it  were  necessary, 
to  make  comparisons  between  these  two 
magnificent  works,  in  which  all  the  German 
religious  music  of  the  previous  century — the 
sincere  outpouring  of  the  spirits  of  great  men 
as  yet  far  too  little  known — comes  to  a  climax : 
architectonic  movements  like  the  first  chorus 
of  the  'St.  Matthew  Passion,'  or  unfathomably 
pathetic  airs  like  'Erbarme  dich'  from  the  same 
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work  or  '  £s  Ut  vollbraoht '  from  the  *  St.  John 
Passion, '  express  in  terms  of  perfect  art  a  religious 
sentiment  that  is  fully  as  exalted  as  the  radiant 
mysticism  of  Palestrina  and  yet  in  a  way  more 
intimate  and  more  human.  Still,  neither  work 
is  of  steadily  equal  splendour  throughout,  and 
we  should  guard  ourselves  against  the  too 
facile  supposition  that  because  the  'St  Matthew 
Passion'  has,  since  its  virtual  rediscovery  by 
Mendelssohn,  1  been  far  more  frequently  per- 
formed than  any  other  of  its  composer's  religious 
works,  it  is  therefore  the  unchallenged  crown 
of  them  all.  Leaving  the  B  minor  Mass  out  of 
the  question,  the  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
church  cantatas,  each  practically  a  short  oratorio, 
the  last  of  which  was  only  published  in  1894 
(and  perha^is  half  as  many  again  have,  alas, 
disappeared),  contain  dozens  of  things  that  can 
hold  their  own  with  anything  in  either  of  the 
Passions ;  some  day,  perhaps,  we  shall  know 
them  as  we  ought. 

The  *  Christmas  Oratorio ' — the  title  is  Bach*s 
own — is  really  not  a  whole  singly -conceived 
work  like  each  of  the  Passions,  but  a  collection  of 
six  separate  cantatas  written  for  six  separate  holy- 
days,  beginning  with  Christmas  and  ending  with 
Epiphany  ;  but  though  the  church  cantata  is  an 
art- form  which  has  been  purposely  excluded  from 
the  present  article  as  being,  like  the  English 
anthem,  a  mere  incident  in  an  ecclesiastical 
service,  yet  the  fact  that  Bach  himself  joined 
these  six  together  and  called  the  result  an  ora- 
torio seems  to  necessitate  some  notice.  The 
work  (to  which  for  practical  purposes  we  may 
refer  in  the  singular  number)  was  written  in 
1734,  five  years  after  the  <St.  Matthew  Passion' ; 
the  dramatic  element  is  practically  non-existent, 
the  exquisitely  beautiful  pastoral  music  which 
is  heard  both  (as  a  purely  instrumental  intro- 
duction) at  the  beginning  and,  in  fragments  (in 
conjunction  with  the  chorus),  at  the  end  of  the 
second  of  the  six  divisions,  being  the  only  portion 
which  is  not,  so  to  speak,  evangelically  mystical 
in  outiook.  But  on  the  other  hand,  though  a 
good  many  congregational  chorales,  set  more  or 
less  plainly,  are  inserted,  the  splendid  large 
choruses  are  none  of  them  founded  on  chorale- 
melodies,  as  is  so  often  (though  very  far  from 
invariably)  the  case  in  the  purely  independent 
cantatas ;  and  there  is  an  organic  unity  about 
the  design  of  the  complete  oratorio  which  makes 
it  quite  possible  for  us  to  imagine  that  Bach, 
while  viewing  each  of  the  six  divisions  so  as  to 
serve  as  a  separate  work  by  itself,  nevertheless 
simultaneously  ensured  that  the  six  oould  be 
combined  if  necessary  into  one  balanced  whole. 
Certainly  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  join 
together  six  of  the  other  church  cantatas  with 
anything  like  so  satisfactoiy  a  result  as  is  pro- 

1  It  It  podtlvely  uiaandtog  to  think  that  not  on*  tingle  ohond 
work  of  Baeh't  vat  |Mrf6rm«d  u»whtra  for  ei^ty  ymxt  afttr  hit 
death,  and  that  now.  well-nl^  eig htjr  yean  later  ttlU.  bar^lr  an 
eighth  part  of  them  (taking  the  meet  generone  eetlmate)  haTebeem 
hnught  to  puhUc  hearing  In  thit  ooantry. 


duced  by  the  combination  of  the  six 
pieces  which  go  to  make  up  the  'ChristiDaB 
Oratorio.' 

It  was  Bach's  very  frequent  habit  to  utUise 
old  music  of  his  own  under  new  conditions, 
borrowing  (as  a  rule)  movements  as  wholes, 
but  subjecting  them  to  fresh  technical  polish  in 
various  deeply  interesting  ways ;  and  the  'Christ- 
mas Oratorio '  shows  several  striking  instances  of 
this  transference.  It  is  no  doubt  with  a  con- 
siderable shock  to  our  feelings  that  we  realise— 
to  take  merely  two  instances — that  the  music 
of  the  opening  chorus  in  which  the  Christian 
world  is  bidden  to  rejoice  in  its  salvation,  was 
originally  written  for  an  ode  for  the  Queen  of 
Poland's  birthday,  and  that  the  famous  contralto 
air  for  the  Virgin  (or  perhaps,  rather,  the  per- 
sonified Christian  soul),  *  Schlafe,  mein  Liebster,' 
comes  from  a  secular  cantata  entitied  '  Hercules 
auf  dem  Scheidewege, '  where  it  is  sung  by  Vice 
when  endeavouring  to  seduce  the  hero.  And 
we  must  confess  that  while  in  this  latter  case 
the  lovely  music  fits  both  situations — astound- 
ingly  diverse  though  they  are — about  equally 
well,  the  vigorous  unison  phrases  with  which  the 
first  chorus  opens  are  undoubtedly  more  pointed 
in  the  original  version  where  they  definitely 
depict  respectively  the  drums  and  trumpets 
of  the  words,  *Tonet,  ihr  Pauken:  erschal- 
let,  Trompeten.'  Indeed,  the  music,  con- 
sidered as  a  polished  setting  of  words,  iisually 
suffers  to  some  extent  in  these  transferences,* 
even  if,  as  is  also  usually  the  case,  it  is  in  some 
respects  technically  improved  ;  but  the  fact 
that  Bach  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  doing 
such  things,  and  that  in  most  cases  the  music 
manages  fairly  well  to  fit  both  the  old  and  the 
new  words — at  any  rate  so  far  well  that  there 
is  no  striking  incongruity — cannot  but  cause 
us  to  reflect.  And  the  only  conclusion  at  which 
we  can  arrive  is  that  to  Bach  the  music  was, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  main  thing.  When 
the  words  offered  any  point  of  specially  virid 
emotion.  Bach  leapt  to  the  occasion  instantly ; 
when  they  did  not,  he  wrote  magnificent  music 
which  fitted  them  well,  but  which  oould  also— 
with  almost  always  some  but,  as  a  rule,  not  veiy 
serious  loss  (never  once,  be  it  noted,  with  the 
slightest  loss  of  dignity  of  style) — be  tacked  on 
to  other  words  if  the  composer,  when  writing  a 
new  work,  should  be  pressed  for  time.  And,  like 
Handel  (as  we  shall  shortly  see),  he  apparently 
did  not  in  the  least  mind  adapting  for  the  serrice 
of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  beyond  all  question 
a  sincerely  devout  member,  music  originally 
designed  for  very  different  purposes.  After 
all,  what  it  probably  means  is  that  to  Bach  (as, 
by  his  own  confession,  to  Beethoven)  words  were 
really  on  the  whole  a  hindrance  rather  than  a 

*  lb  glT«  Inetanoei  would  oarry  nt  too  ftr  from  oar  main  isMmI  ; 
the  moat  lallent  example  it  the  'Kyrie  '  of  the  O  minor  Matt.  «Ueh 
It  a  poaltlTely  atrodovt  mangling  of  one  of  the  mott  perfect  thoratet 
In  aU  Baeh't  workt.  the  opening  number  of  the  eanttta  'Hsr. 

dolne  Angen  tehen  nach  dam  Olanhen. ' 

might  he  derated  to  thit  (piaetlon. 
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help ;  in  hia  religiooB  musioit  is  not  the  religious- 
BflB  of  the  words  bat  the  supremAcy  of  the  moBic 
that  stirs  our  inmost  being.  *  Sft^ed  musio '  ss 
soch  is  merely  a  CTUmtiera  bomlntians  in  vaauo  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  music-lover  whose  hold  on 
ultimate  artistic  principles  is  vague  and  uncertain 
who  is  really  seriously  upset,  when  listening  in 
the  'Christmas  Oratorio'  to  the  great  call  to  Zion 
to  prepare  herself  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  by 
the  reflection  that  Bach,  in  all  innocence  and 
all  piety,  is  using — most  probably  merely  to  save 
time — music  that  originally  expressed  Hercules' 
indignant  rejection  of  Vice's  allurements. 

We  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the 
oratorios  of  Telemann,  who  was  Bach's  senior 
by  four  years,  and  survived  both  him  and 
Handel :  perhaps  no  composer  ever  lived  who 
was  more  indefatigably  industrious — his  works 
ran  literally  into  thousands.  Apart  from  every- 
thing else,  he  wrote  forty-four  Passions,  and 
hosts  of  oratorios  on  other  subjects,  among 
which  <  Der  Tag  des  Gerichts '  and  '  Die  Tages- 
zeiten '  seem  to  have  been  the  best  known  ;  he 
was  a  highly  skilled  contrapuntist  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  anecdote  quoted  by  Schumann,  boasted 
that  *  a  proper  composer  should  be  able  to  set 
a  placard  to  music,'  but  his  bland  style  lacks 
any  sort  of  depth  or  solidity,  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  much  of  the  subsequent  ecclesiastical 
music  in  Germany — especially  that  designed  for 
definitely  liturgical  use — is  very  largely  trace- 
able to  his  widespread  influence.  Very  many 
of  his  works  were  published,  while  Bach's 
manuscripts  were  accumulating  dust ;  and,  any- 
how, they  were  so  much  more  easy  and  generally 
intelligible  to  the  average  church-goer  of  the 
period. 

Handel's  early  essays  in  ecclesiastical  music 
are,  however,  of  different  quality ;  they  lack 
indeed  the  maturity  of  technical  handling  that 
we  see  in  the  great  English  oratorios,  but  as 
r^rds  at  any  rate  two  of  them  we  may  perhaps 
say  that  on  the  whole  they  show  more  strictly 
religious  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  that  while 
we  miss  the  spaciousness  of  the  later  works  we 
miss  also  their  careless  conventionalities.  In 
many  ways  both  the  <  St  John  Passion '  (1704) 
and  the  Passion  set  to  the  often-used  poem  of 
Brockes  (1716)  are  distinctly  interesting  works  ; 
there  are  many  numbers  that  are  far  closer  to 
Keiser's  and  Bach's  methods  than  anything 
else  Handel  ever  wrote — notably  the  bass  air 
'Erschiittere  mit  Krachen'  in  the  'St.  John 
Passion,'  and  in  the  other  the  solo  for  the 
'  Tochter  2iion '  with  a  '  Chor  der  glaubigen 
Seelen,*  where  the  chorus  says  nothing  what- 
ever but  '  Wohin  ? '  nine  several  times,  and  the 
harmony  is  finally  completed  by  the  soloist 
answering  'nach  Golgotha.'  The  *St.  John 
Passion '  is  much  the  slighter  work  of  the  two : 
the  last  chorus  (the  words  of  which  are  very 
shnilar  to  those  of  the  closing  number  of  Bach's 
*  St.  Matthew  Passion ')  is  beautiful,  but  a  good 


deal  of  it  is,  though  very  sincere  in  outlook, 
curiously  elementary  in  handling,  and  in  many 
details  much  less  akin  to  Handel's  ordinary 
style  even  than  the  '  Brockes- Passion '  is — take, 
for  example,  the  first  phrase  of  the  soprano  solo 
'  Durch  dcin  Gefangniss,  Gottes  Sohn ' : — 


nlM,  Oot-tes       Sohn, 

In  an  article  in  the  Musical  OaxeUe  of  Dec. 
1900,  Mr.  £.  D.  Kendall  argues  very  ably 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  work,  for 
which  indeed  even  the  external  authority  is 
none  too  certain  ;  but  Handel  can  anyhow  only 
have  been  nineteen  at  the  time,  and  though 
his  contemporary  opera  '  Almira '  is  much  more 
mature,  we  cannot  very  safely  draw  any  par- 
ticular deductions  from  internal  evidence.  No 
one  has  ever  questioned  the  '  Brockes-Passton,' 
which  is  also  very  unlike  its  composer's  simul- 
taneous and  later  work ;  and  the  diflerence  in 
technique  is  not  more  than  the  experience  of 
the  intervening  eleven  years  would  give.  Handel 
had  indeed  a  singular  and  chameleon-like  genius 
for  adaptation  to  his  environment :  to  German 
words  he  wrote  purely  German  music,  while  the 
English  oratorios  are  totally  different,  as  indeed 
again  is  '  La  Resurrezione,'  the  oratorio  written 
at  Rome  in  1708.^  This  is  built  on  a  purely 
Italian  model,  with  recitatives  of  a  purely 
operatic  style,  and  pleasant  cheerful  dance- 
measures  ;  there  are  three  soprano  soloists,  the 
Angel,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  a  'Voice,'  an  alto 

iCleophas),  a  tenor  (St  John),  and  a  bass 
Lucifer).  The  work  has  a  good  deal  about  it 
that  is  very  agreeable,  but  it  is  not  equal  to 
the  best  of  the  operas,  which  it  resembles  far 
more  than  anything  else ;  there  are  some  in- 
teresting orchestral  experiments,  notably  the 
important  part  in  the  adagio  chorus,  *  Per  mo 
gi^  di  morire,'  for  '  tutti  flauti  e  un  oboe  sordo ' 
—all  in  unison. 

Judged  at  any  rate  by  quantity  of  output, 
English  oratorio  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
branches  of  musical  art ;  yet  its  origin  was 
entirely  fortuitous.  It  sprang,  fully -fledged, 
from  the  brain  of  a  foreigner — there  is  nothing  in 
existence  that  can  by  any  stretch  of  language 
be  called  an  English  oratorio  before  Handel — 
and  it  owed  its  being  simply  and  solely  to  a 
business  speculation.  Handel  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  1710,  and  wrote  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  public  oratorio  for  twenty- three  years; 
'  Esther,'  the  first  English  oratorio,  was  indeed 
written  in  1720,  but,  like  the  Chandos  Anthems 
it  was  designed  merely  for  private  performance 

1 '  n  Trfonfo  del  Traipo,'  eiifinpo«<d  at  about  tlie  mmm  Htm,  wa 
raylMd  by  th«  eompoiw  maatj  jmn  later,  and  wlU  b«  diaouiMd 
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in  the  chapel  at  Cannons  (near  Edgware),  the 
seat  of  Handel's  patron,  the  Duke  of  Ghandoe. 
During  these  years  Handel  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusiyely  to  Italian  opera ;  but,  with 
the  eyer-increasing  opposition  of  the  rival  fiiction 
that  his  jealous  adversaries  had  created,  he  at 
last  found  his  former  popularity  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  set  about  considering  how  he  might 
best  recover  his  old  position  of  ascendancy. 
On  Feb.  23, 1732— -just  fourdaysafter  *So8arme,' 
one  of  his  best  operas,  had  been  produced  with 
considerably  more  artistic  than  financial  success, 
'  £sther '  was  revived  in  a  private  performance  by 
the  children  of  the  Ohapel  Royal,  with  scenery, 
dresses,  and  action  ;  it  took  the  popular  fancy, 
an  unscrupulous  speculator  announced  a  per- 
formance on  his  own  account,  and  the  composer, 
in  self-defence,  produced  the  work  in  public  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre  (but  without  acting) 
on  May  2,  before  an  overflowing  and  vociferously 
enthusiastic  audience,  and  it  was  repeated  five 
times  with  equally  brilliant  success.  The  essenti- 
ally practical  mind  of  Handel  instantly  grasped 
the  situation,  and  'Deborah'  and  'Athaliah' 
were  both  written  in  1733  to  meet  this  new 
demand  that  promised  so  well ;  then,  however, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  possibility  that  the  opera 
business  might  be  set  on  a  better  financial 
footing,  and  so  the  old  love  was  renewed,  and 
ten  more  stage  works  were  produced.  But 
things  went  financially  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1738  Handel  was  obliged,  in 
order  to  pay  his  debts,  to  accept  a  benefit 
concert ;  he  changed  his  mind  again  and  in  July, 
directly  the  opera  season  was  over,  he  began  to 
work  on  'Saul, 'and  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
(except  for  two  unimportant  productions  in 
1739  and  1740)  bade  farewell  to  the  stage. 
Handel's  honest  frankness  does  him  every  credit 
— he  had  to  get  his  living  out  of  his  adopted 
countrymen,  and  he  never  sacrificed  the  slightest 
particle  of  his  self-respect  either  as  a  man  or  as 
a  musician  ;  but  still  it  is  as  certain  as  anything 
in  musical  history  can  be  that  we  would  never 
have  had  the  '  Messiah '  and  '  Israel  in  Egypt ' 
but  for  the  failure  of  their  composer's  career  as 
a  fashionable  operatic  impresario.  He  turned 
to  oratorio  because  of  the  probability  of  its 
paying  well,  not  because  of  any  personal  impulse 
either  artistic  or  devotional ;  and  now  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  persons  know  his  name 
solely  in  virtue  of  what  he  himself  seems  then 
to  have  regarded  aa  &  pis  oiler.  After  *  Saul  * 
and  'Israel  in  Egypt,*  both  written  in  1738, 
there  was  a  pause  while  Handel  turned  for  the 
last  time,  in  'Imeneo'  and  'Deidamia,'  to  the 
scenes  of  his  old  triumphs  ;  then  he  set  his  face 
steadily  forward  and  the  'Messiah,'  'Samson,' 
'Joseph,'  'Belshazzar,'  'The  Occasional  Ora- 
torio,' 'Judas  Maccabeus,'  'Alexander  Balus,' 
'Joshua,'  'Solomon,'  'Susanna,'  'Theodora,' 
and  'Jephtha'  followed  all  in  the  suooeeding 
ten  years.     He  also  twice  revived  his  early  '  II 


Trionfo  del  Tempo,'  with  additions  and  altera- 
tions, in  1737,  and  (in  English,  as  'The Triumph 
of  Time  and  Truth')  in  1757,  besides  writing 
'Seroele'  and  'Hercules'  (1743  and  1744), 
which  were  called  oratorios  as  being  produced 
in  the  same  manner  and  constructed  on  the  same 
general  lines,  but  are  not  in  any  way  of  a  religious 
character,  though  they  are  serious  in  mood  and 
thus  differ  from  a  work  like  '  Acis  and  Galatea,' 
which  is  entitled  'Serenata.' 

Outside  his  adopted  country,  Handel's  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  subsequent  musical  history 
has  been  extremely  slight,  almost  non-existent : 
but  in  England  it  has  been  overwhelming.  Even 
at  the  outset,  however,  his  influence  was  confined 
to  a  certain  section  of  his  works ;  it  is  highly 
improbable,  for  example,  that  ninety-nine  ont 
of  every  himdred  of  his  opera  airs  have  been 
heard  anywhere  half-a-dozen  times  if  at  all  since 
the  operas  themselves  were  last  produced  in 
Handel's  lifetime,  and  many  of  them  ran  ouljr 
for  a  few  days.  We  shall  see  later  on  how  the 
oratorios  dominated  over  English  music  for  a 
full  century  or  more ;  and  though  now  the 
influence  is  still  more  concentrated,  and  many 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  oratorios  themselves 
are  unknown  except  to  the  special  student,  yet 
still  the  '  Messiah,'  at  any  rate,  exercises  in  ttas 
country  a  sway  of  an  almost  unparalleled  char- 
acter. Handel  is  still  a  sort  of  national  fetish 
with  thousands  of  English  people  who  could  not 
for  their  lives,  when  listening  to  'Israel  in 
Egypt,'  see  any  diflerenoe  of  quality  between  a 
stupendous  effort  of  genius  like  'The  people 
shall  hear'  and  routine  hackwork  like  'Their 
land  brought  foi*th  frogs ' ;  the  '  Hallelajah 
Chorus'  is  part  of  their  religious  belief.*  It 
is  no  doubt  the  case  that  the  strictly  musical 
world  has  within  the  last  generation  almost 
entirely  freed  itself  from  its  shackling  fetters, 
and  is  now  in  a  position  to  look  Handel  in 
the  face  as  a  very  great  man,  but  by  no  means 
the  greatest ;  but  the  weight  of  the  dead  hand 
is  still  heavy.  Though  we  must  indeed  in 
fairness  acknowledge  that,  if  English  music 
had  to  be  crushed,  it  was  as  well  that  the 
tyranny  should  be  so  benevolently  serious ;  it 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged  portentous 
dulness,  but  it  set  its  face  like  a  flint  against 
mere  frivolity.  If  it  was  necessary  for  us  blindly 
to  bow  the  knee  for  all  that  time  to  one  single 
work,  no  doubt  the  '  Messiah '  was  our  wisest 
choice. 

1  H«iidel   wrote  altocethdr   a   griAt  nmaber  of   'mtlld«}iik 


C!horuM»'  (there  &re  two  in  '  Debonh  'j,  but  he  oonld  nerer  make 
up  hie  mind  how  to  ai^watoate  the  word.  The  douilnatinc  (thoo^ 
■tin  notqalte inTartable)  rerrion  In  the  chonia  from  the  'MtmUkk' 


Is  that  UBiiaUf  adopted  by  the  Bnfliah  Beetontion  compoecn;  bat 
Handel  far  more  frequently  foHowed  the  luoorrect  aeoantoation 
\j—%j—.  In  'Jndaa  Macrahietta'  he  mlvea  up  theee  two  diaal* 
taueoualy;  and  in  FutUL  of  'Deborah'  we  aetoally  find  thJe, 

J.  /I  J.  ^^^IJ 

Alle  .  lu  •       jah,     al  •  le    •    lu    -       |ah. 

wber*  It  le  obTloaa  that  Handel  wantMl  thie  rhjrthm.  and  eared  lea 
than  nothing  abont  the  worde.  Vooal  eooreeThowerer,  frequently 
'  oonwt '  thla  Mtt  of  thing  by  the  easy  prooeM  of  rolntsff  Um  mai& 
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Bat  it  is  T«ry  corious  that,  with  aU  this 
pisnon  of  Handel -worship,  we  should  have 
tmted  our  hero  with  such  painfully  scant 
respect ;  no  other  composer  in  the  world's  history 
has  suffered  anything  like  the  indignities  that 
we  haye  heaped  upon  him.  The  score  of  the 
'  Messiah '  is  full  of  careful  directions  which  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  performances  out  of  a 
thousand  blandly  and  totally  ignore ;  and  no 
anecdotes  of  Handel's  unparliamentary  violence 
of  language  towards  a]l  singers,  male  or  female, 
who  ventured  to  think  they  knew  better  than 
he  did,  avail  to  prevent  our  modem  so-called 
*  great  singers'  from  distorting  his  rhythm  out 
of  all  recognition,  and  inserting  top  and  bottom 
notes  that  would  have  driven  him  wild.  We 
collect  armies  of  people  to  take  part  in  those 
quaint  performances  known  as  Handel  Festivals, 
and  never  (till  a  cleansing  process  was  set  on 
foot  by  Sir  August  Manns)  troubled  even  to 
see  whether  the  orchestral  parts  used  agreed 
with  one  another ;  though  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  a  good  many  hundreds  out  of  a  total  of 
five  thousand  or  so  may  sing  or  play  anything 
they  like  without  the  keenest  member  of  the 
audience  being  in  the  least  degree  the  wiser. 
Something  has  been  done  in  recent  years  by  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge  and  others  to  despatch  the 
'additional  aocompaniments '  of  Mozart  and 
Franz  and  Costa  and  every  one  else  to  the  limbo 
from  which  they  should  never  have  emerged  ;  ^ 
but  it  would  need  a  hundred-handed  Hercules 
to  cleanse  thoroughly  the  Augean  stable  the 
disgraceful  condition  of  which  is  chiefly  due  to 
our  gross  neglect  of  elementary  scholarship. 
Almost  all  vocal  scores  but  the  latest  contain 
chords  the  like  of  which  -Handel  never  wrote  ; 
and  even  yet  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  organists  play  the  '  Dead  March '  in  *  Saul '  in 
a  manner  that  is  moderately  faithful  or  even 
reasonably  decent 

The  reaction  of  modem -minded  cultured 
musicians  against  Handel -adoration  has  pro- 
gressed very  rapidly,  and  has  indeed  gone  rather 
too  far  ;  his  greatness  lies  deep,  while  his  faults 
are  all  on  the  surface,  and  leap  to  the  eyes  of 
every  one  not  blinded  by  tradition  and  associa- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  recognise  the  extraordinary 
musical  dulness  of  huge  tracts  of  the  oratorios, 
in  which  there  is  neither  invention  nor  work- 
manship— nothing  but  the  mouldy  crambs  from 
an  ISth-century  table;  Handel  seems  usually 
to  have  composed  in  a  terrible  hurry,  and 
probably  not  very  many  members  of  his  omni- 
vorous and  indiscriminating  public  knew  his 
great  work  from  the  other.  He  was,  indeed, 
fiir  too  easy-going  about  his  own  music ;  consider, 

1  It  U  trw  that  Momt's  anmngemant  of  the '  Xavfah.'  like  mort 
QarawB  ooM,  warn  m&nij  for  a  perfonnanee  In  a  room  that  laeked 
■o  wpun ;  but  stUl  ba  mlf^t  have  done  the  work  with  ooneiderablf 
nan  revercaoe  for  the  original.  Coeta,  who  for  bo  long  raled  the 
oiatoflo  world  of  Sngland.  had  no  other  motlTe  than  to  add  to 
the  nolae.    At  the  nreeent  Ume  one  and  the  eame  flrm  adTertieae 


At  the  preeeni 
[  orchertral  pi 


il  parte  for  'Asia  and  Galatea'— hr  M<mrt. 

and  (Jnet  ae  an  unimportant  altematlTe) 


for  example,  the  passage  in  'Joshua'  where 
Aohsah  remarks — 

O  who  can  tell,  O  who  can  hear 
Of  Bgypt,  and  not  ahed  a  tear?  — 

a  sentiment  which  the  orchestra  immediately 
proceeds  to  illustrate  as  follows : — 


And  so  on,  and  so  on.  It  is  trae  that  almost 
all  the  great  composers  have  turned  out  a 
oonsiderable  quantity  of  inferior  work  ;  but 
none  of  them  wrote  such  reams  of  this  sort  of 
bald  mbbish  as  HandeL 

And  yet  the  student  of  the  oratorios  lives  in 
a  state  of  continual  excitement.  He  may,  for 
example,  be  making  a  special  examination  of 
the  instrumental  movements,  and  steadily 
ploughing  through  the  overtures  ^ — all  of  which 
are  practically  (in  spite  of  occasional  structural 
differences)  exactly  similar  in  tone  to  those  in 
the  operas,  and  as  a  rule  still  more  uninteresting 
and  uncharacteristic — the  childish  martial  inter- 
ludes in  '  Saul '  and  '  Joshua '  and  '  Belshazzar,' 
or  things  like  the  cheerful  bustling  that  heralds 
the  sacrifice  of  Jephtha's  daughter  ;  and  then 
suddenly  he  comes  across  a  flexibly  balanced 
and  vitalised  movement  like  the  sparkling 
march  in  *  Judas  Maccabseus,'  or  the  Dead 
Marches  in  *  Samson '  and  '  Saul  * — the  former 
extremely  fine  and  the  latter  surely  (as  Handel 
wrote  it)  one  of  the  greatest  little  things  in 
existenoe.  He  may  be  studying  the  recitatives, 
and  lamenting  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
living  spirit  that  breathes  through  those  of 
Puroell  or  Bach,  and  then  he  suddenly  comes 
across  'Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his  heart,'  or 
'  Deeper  and  deeper  still,'  ^  and  his  critical  pen 
drops  numbly  fVt>m  his  hand.  He  may  be 
reading  through  the  second  part  of  '  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  starting  afl^er  *  The  horse  and  his  rider,' 
and  gradually  getting  sleepier  and  sleepier,  till 
he  comes  to  'The  people  shall  hear,'  when  he 
wakes  with  a  start  to  the  conviction  that  the 
man  who  could  write  music  like  this  was,  in 
spite  of  all  else,  one  of  the  supreme  composers 
of  the  world.  And,  indeed,  all  the  oratorios  are 
full  of  surprises  of  a  more  or  lees  similar  kind, 
except  the  '  Messiah ' ;  in  this  there  is  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  of  ordinary  Handelianism,  but  it  is 

s  The  abeenoe  of  overtare  to  ' Inael  In  Kgypt'  le  explained  hf 
the  faet  that  at  both  the  flrat  two  perf ormaaoea  the  noble '  Fnneial 
Anthem  '—one  o<  Haodal'a  Terr  flaaat  wwka— waa  giran  aa  aa 
Introdnotlon. 

*  Which  haa  no  aort  of  eonneetlon.  hv  the  \m.  with  '  Waft  her, 
aagela.'  whioh  la  now  vanaUj  qnlte  iU«gitlaatel7  taoked  on  to  It. 
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never  worse  than  that,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
on  the  yeiy  highest  plane  is  considerably  greater 
than  anywhere  else.  After  all  possible  allow- 
ances have   been  made   for  associations,    the 

*  Halleligah  Chorus '  remains  one  of  the  most 
colossal  things  in  art,  as  'He  shall  feed  his 
flock '  ^  remains  one  of  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
there  are  not  a  few  numbers  that  fall  but  little 
below  this  lofty  level. 

But  though  pieces  like  those  we  have  been 
mentioning  undoubtedly  represent  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Handel's  genius,  yet  it  is  in- 
teresting to  notice  how  in  many  cases  he  seems 
most  at  home  with  words  that  have  non-religious 
associations.*  We  need  not  dwell  on  *  Semele,' 
though  it  is  one  of  its  composer's  most  unified 
and  most  attractive  works,  and  contains  some 
of  his  very  best  music  ;  like  its  much  less  in- 
teresting companion,  'Hercules,'  it  is  called  an 
oratorio  only  by  courtesy.  *  The  Triumph  of  Time 
and  Truth ' — a  sort  of  allegorical  though  not 
exactly  secular  oratorio — has,  in  spite  of  its 
quite  unaccountable  neglect,  a  very  unusual 
proportion  of  numbers  full  of  striking  freshness 
and  real  individuality ;  the  choruses,  <  Gome, 
come,  live  with  pleasure,' '  Lo,  we  all  attend  on 
Flora,'  '  O  how  great  the  glory,'  are  all  marked 
by  exquisite  grace,  and  in  the  airs,  'Happy 
beauty,'  'Lovely  beauty,*  'Charming  beauty,' 
and  '  Guardian  angels,  O  protect  me '  (just  before 
the  final  Halleligah  chorus),  comparatively  slight 
though  they  all  are,  there  is  similar  melodic 
beauty  and  real  artistic  polish  not  so  very  often 
to  be  found  in  the  solo  numbers  of  the  more 
strictly  religious  works.  But,  leaving  these  aside, 
we  may  almost  say  that  wherever  in  the  ora- 
torios heathens  are  set  directly  side  by  side  with 
Jews  or  Christians,  the  music  of  the  former  will 
be  the  more  striking.  Compare,  for  example,  in 
'Saul'  the  picturesque  power  of '  Along  the  monster 
atheist  strode'  with  the  tame  respectability 
of  the  succeeding  '  The  youth  inspired  by  thee, 
0  Lord '  3  ;  in  '  Belshazzar '  the  music  of  Daniel 
has  not  a  tithe  of  the  living  force  that  breathes 
through  that  of  the  Assyrian  revellers,  and  in 
'  Samson '  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  that  on  the 
whole  Dagon's  worshippers  have  artistically  the 
best  of  it,  so  far  as  the  choruses  are  concerned. 
And,  yet  again,  many  of  the  Christian  choruses 
in '  Theodora' — on  the  whole  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  oratorios — are  no  doubt  extremely  fine  ; 
but  there  is  something  about  such  flawless  little 
gems  as  '  Venus  laughing  from  the  skies '  and 
'  Queen  of  summer,  queen  of  love '  that  comes 
to  us  like  a  fresh  breeze  into  a  slightly  stuffy 
room,  bringing  with  it  an  unmistakable  echo 
of  the  voice  of  the  great  Englishman  who  had 

1  Whloh  ahonld  b«  rang  hy  a  dngle  yoioe  tbrooghout :  tlM&brard 
division  between  two  yoioei  it  «  trmdiUon  without  the  eUshteet 
anthorlty  from  the  compoeer. 

s  Indeed,  meet  of  the  muddana  who  here  read  with  eqnal  diepea- 
■lonateeara  throogh  all  the  operaaandaU  the  oimtorioe  would  prob- 
ably be  inollned  to  aaiart  that,  on  the  whole,  the  musloal  value  of 
ttie  eolo  numban  In  the  fonner  wortu  ie  oonddenbly  the  hii^ier. 

*  Ibough  this  latter,  indeed,  ie  not  altogether  Handel's  original 
work ;  it  la  one  of  the  numban  oonneeted  with  Urio'i '  Tb  Denm.' 
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Fint  strain  repeated  to  condode. 

then  been  half  a  century  in  his  grave.  To 
trace  the  influence  of  Purcell  on  Handel  is 
indeed  a  deeply  interesting  study  ;  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  music  of  this  secular  tinge  (the 
very  beautiful  duet  in  'Athaliah,*  'Joys  be- 
fore our  eyes  appearing,'  and  Delila's  air  in 
'  Samson, ' '  My  faith  and  truth , '  are  perhaps,  with 
parts  of  the  '  Utrecht  Te  Deum,'  the  only  other 
noteworthy  instances),  and  where  it  is  at  all 
visible  it  is  curiously  thorough.  In  '  Queen  of 
summer,'  for  example,  not  only  is  the  rhythm 
one  of  Purcell's  most  characteristic  hall-marks, 
but  there  is  perhaps  no  instance  in  the  strict 
work  of  any  great  composer  but  these  two  of  the 
progression  in  the  fourteenth  bar,  which  violates 
what  seems  (though  it  is  not  always  mentioned 
in  text-books)  to  be  the  most  rigid  of  the  general- 
isations that  make  up  what  we  call  the  '  laws  of 
harmony.' 

But  these  more  than  half  secular  movements, 
brilliant  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  usually 
comparatively  slight  in  texture  and  design  ;  for 
Handel  in  his  really  greatest  moods  we  must 
look  elsewhere.  We  can  make  what  allowances 
we  like  for  the  frequent  lack  of  any  distinctive- 
ness of  thematic  material,  for  the  acres  of  oom- 
plaoent  commonplaces,  for  the  imposing  effects 
that  consist  merely  of  massively  reiterat^  tags ; 
but  beyond  them  all  there  is  the  great  genius. 
When  he  was  working  in  earnest,  he  possessed 
a  mastery  over  a  particular  kind  of  choral 
technique  that  no  other  compoeer  before  or  since 
has  even  approached  ;  the  part- writing  is  vexy 
simple,  and  yet  no  one  else  has  been  able  to  pro- 
cure that  extraordinary  balanced  clearness  of 
sound.  His  chords  ring  like  bells  ;  and  he  can 
hurl  himself  straight  through  the  rules  of  pro- 
fessorial orthodoxy  with  an  effect  astonishing  in 
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its  brillianoe.^  And  he  does  not  attempt  to 
enter  fields  in  which  he  is  not  at  home  :  *  The 
mighty  power  in  whom  we  trust '  in  *  Athaliah/ 
18  ^e  solitaiy  and  distinctly  unsaooeasful  emula- 
tion of  the  typical  German  chorale-chorus,  and 
in  no  other  case  did  he  yenture  on  anything 
alien  to  his  own  natural  style  or  unintelligible 
to  the  public  on  whose  pulse  he  kept  so  careful 
t  finger.  But  still,  in  his  great  choral  work  there 
is  any  amount  of  variety.  Ho  can  be  grandly 
stem,  as  in  'Envy,  eldest -bom  of  hell'  in 
'  Saul/  or  *  By  slow  degrees  the  wrath  of  God ' 
in  'Belshazzar/  or  'Tremble,  guilt'  in  'Susanna,' 
with  its  glorious  chief  subject : — 


vnth   dl-TliM     out-rtrlps  tho  wind. 

He  can  be  deeply  pathetic,  as  in  '  Fall'n  is  the 
foe'  in  'Judas  Maocabeeus,'  or  'Mourn,  Israel' 
in  '  Saul,'  or  '  And  the  children  of  Israel  sighed  ' 
in  '  Israel  in  Egypt. '  If  we  wish  for  impressive 
strength,  there  are  'How  long,  0  Lord'  in 
'Susanna,'  'How  dark,  0  Lord,  are  thy  decrees' 
in '  Jephtha,'  or  '  Earth,  tremble '  in  '  Esther ' '  ; 
if  for  rapturous  brilliance,  there  are  '  Praise  the 
Lord  with  harp  and  tongue'  in  'Solomon,'  or 
'  Sing  unto  God '  in '  Judas  Maocabceus, '  or  '  Then 
round  about  the  starry  throne'  in  'Samson.' 
And  these  are  only  a  mere  casual  handful  from  a 
rich  store,  while  we  have  not  even  mentioned 
the  '  Messiah ' ;  and  if  we  seek  further  whether 
for  delicate  grace  or  dramatic  realism,  the 
'  Nightingale '  chorus  in '  Solomon'  or  the  supreme 
'  Darkness '  chorus  in  '  Israel '  will  give  us  all 
we  want.  And  though  as  a  general  rule  Handel 
never  troubled  himself  to  give  any  specially 
subtle  rendering  of  his  words,  yet  the  sombrely 
impressive  end  of  '  Theodora '  (which  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole,  after  '  Saul,'  the  best  of  the  less- 
known  oratorios)  shows  that  hecould  occasionally 
go  deeper  than  the  critics  who  have  blamed  him 
for  the  '  ineffective  close ' ;  while  things  like  the 
'Horse  and  his  rider'  chorus  in  'Israel,'  or 
'Hear  us,  0  God'  in  'Samson,'  in  their  mas- 
sively simple  treatment  of  situations  where 
pictorialism  might  easily  be  carried  too  far, 
mark  the  difference  between  the  sure  judgment 
of  Handel  at  his  best  and  lesser  men's  vague 
attempts  at  dramatic  accuracy.  Probably  most 
persons  would  agree  that,  taking  them  all  in  all, 
the  general  average  of  the  solo  music  in  the 
oratorios  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  choral — ^indeed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  oratorio  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual airs  are  so  nearly  always  distinctive  as 
they  are  in  secular  works  like  '  Acis  and  Galatea ' 

*  PwImm  tlM  tBMt  emnpto  of  thb  Is  to  b«  fonvd,  not  tn  the 
«MtoriiM.V^tB  thoodo  'L'Altosro'  (*  Mirth,  wtth  tlioe  w«  mtut  to 


*  la  tho  mlddl*  of  the  long  ehonia,  'Ho  oooMt  to  «ad  ovr  veon' 


or  'Teseo' ;  but  nevertheless  Handel  surely  wrote 
nothing  nobler  than  'Angels  ever  bright  and 
fair '  or  '  Total  eclipse  'or  'He  was  despised ' — 
to  take  a  mere  haphazard  selection.  And,  indeed, 
occasionally  we  find  in  the  oratorios  a  sort  of 
personal  characterisation  that  is  hardly  ever — 
though  there  are  exceptions — seen  in  the  operas, 
though  the  secular  concert  works  show  it  strongly ; 
almost  all  the  music  of  Jephtha's  daughter  Iphis 
is  as  girlish  as  Handel  could  well  manage  to  be, 
Manoah  in  '  Samson '  is  a  definite  figure,  and 
both  Susanna  and  her  attendant  are  portrayed 
with  real  distinctiveness.  It  is  a  pity,  however, 
that  some  of  the  best  and  best-known  solo  music 
is  hardly  ever  heard  except  when  illegitimately 
detached  from  its  context :  in  '  Samson '  both 
'  Let  the  bright  seraphim '  and  '  Return,  0  God 
of  hosts '  are  integral  parts  of  choruses,  and  in 
'  Jephtha '  '  Deeper  and  deeper  still '  and  the 
chorus  '  How  dark,  0  Lord,  are  thy  decrees ' 
form  one  united  whole.  Elaborate  recitatives 
like  this  last  are  not  at  all  common  in  the  ora- 
torios, but  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  usually 
remarkable ;  there  are  several  particularly  fine 
examples  in  '  Saul '  which  strike  a  note  of  dis- 
tinction that  is  practically  unknown  in  Handel's 
ordinary  introductory  recitatives. 

The  Handelian  English  oratorio  is  something 
mi  generis ;  it  had  no  sort  of  precursor,  and 
apart  from  some  slight  relics  in  the  works  of 
Beethoven  and  Spohr  and  some  rather  clearer 
ones  in  those  of  Mendelssohn,  it  has  left  no 
traces  in  the  work  of  any  great  man.  Kinship 
with  the  previous  religious  music  of  Handel's 
own  countrymen  is  practically  indiscoverable ; 
it  is  far  closer  to  the  models  of  the  Italians. 
Apart  from  the  'Messiah,' which  occupies  a  unique 
position,  the  Handelian  oratorio  is  an  'enter- 
tainment,' sometimes  consisting,  like  '  Solomon' 
and  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  chieSy  of  imposing 
choruses,  sometimes,  like  'Joseph'  and 
'Jephtha, 'of  a  judicious  blend  of  Biblical  history 
and  decorous  'love-interest,'  sometimes  again  of 
vivid  drama,  like  'Saul'  and  'Belshazzar';  but 
compared  with  Schiitz  or  Bach,  it  is  always 
'  of  the  earth,  earthy.'  The  atmosphere  of  the 
theatres  in  which  they  were  produced  hangs 
round  them  all  (certain  pages  indeed,  especially 
in  'Joseph'  and  'Susanna,'  seem  imperatively  to 
demand  gesture  and  movement)  ;  and  yet  they 
are  sharply  differentiated  from  the  Italian 
oratorios  by  the  enormous  stress  which  they 
lay  on  choral  utterance,  not  by  any  means 
exclusively  as  representing  the  sentiments  of 
actors  in  the  story  but  equally  or  even  more 
frequently  as  representing  the  reflections  of  the 
religiously -minded  listener.  But  still  these 
reflections  are  always,  so  to  speak,  external ; 
North  German  pietism  found  singularly  little 
echo  in  the  breast  of  the  Georgian  Londoner, 
whether  Christian  or  Jew,'  for  whom  Handel 

s  'JndaalboaiihMa'&nd'AlezaaderBaliM'wcnqMoianywrittMk 
to  plMM  tho  JowB,  who  hMl  aldod  Handol  la  his  Moond  bankruptcy 
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wrote,  who  would  probably  have  regarded  the 
'Matthaus  Paseion*  as  both  intensely  boring 
and  indecently  personal.  Yet  all  our  reverence 
for  the  greater,  silent  man  at  Leipzig,  who  had 
to  suffer  a  century  of  well-nigh  total  neglect 
before  he  began  to  come  to  his  own,  should 
never  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  Handel,  with 
all  his  imperfections  on  his  head,  is  also  among 
the  immortals. 

A  brief  paragraph  must  be  devoted  to  the 
still  more  or  less  burning  question  of  the 
'  plagiarisms '  in  Handel's  oratorios.  We  need 
not  dwell  on  his  adaptations  of  his  own  Italian 
secular  duets  in  the  'Messiah,'  or  of  his  in- 
strumental music  in  *  Israel  in  Egypt'  and  else- 
where, or  on  his  frequent  transferences  of 
material  from  one  large  work  to  another  ;  there 
are  plenty  of  more  or  less  close  parallels  in  the 
work  of  other  great  composers.  But  he  also 
*  conveyed '  largely  from  the  music  of  others, 
his  appropriations  ranging  from  mere  quotation 
of  melodic  phrases  or  figures  of  accompaniment 
to  virtual  transcriptions  of  entire  movements. 
A  '  Te  Deum '  by  Urio  is  laid  under  large  con- 
tributions for  the  *  Dettingen  Te  Deum/  <Saul,' 
and  two  or  three  other  works ;  large  tracts  of 
'  Israel  in  Egypt '  are  very  intimately  connected 
with  a  '  Magnificat '  by  Erba,  and  the  chorus 
'  Egypt  was  glad  when  they  departed,'  in  the 
same  work,  is  an  almost  exact  copy  of  an  organ 
canzona  by  Kerl ;  and  scattered  up  and  down 
the  oratorios  we  find  borrowings  from  a  serenata 
by  Stradella,  some  duets  by  Clari,  harpsichord 
pieces  by  Muffat,  and  various  other  more  or  less 
distinct  traces  of  works  by  many  other  com- 
posers of  slightly  previous  or  contemporary 
date.  Many  of  these  are  no  doubt  mere 
quotations  which  Handel  has  fused  so  closely 
with  his  own  work  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
incongruity  of  style,  but  all  shades  of  the 
appropriating  process  can  be  traced  right  up  to 
the  penning  of  what  are,  practically  entirely, 
non-HandeUan  movements,  such  as  the  above- 
mentioned  chorus,  which  is  pure  Kerl,  and  (also 
in  'Israel  in  Egypt')  *He  is  my  God,'  *Thou 
sentest  forth  thy  wrath,'  and  'The  earth 
swallowed  them,'  which  are  virtually  pure 
Erba.  It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  force  of  traditional  association  that  the 
suspicions  of  a  scholar  like  Mendelssohn  (who 
edited  '  Israel '  for  the  English  Handel  Society), 
were  never  aroused  by  the  heavy  lifeless 
part -writing  of  these  movements,  especially 
Erba's,  which  is  quite  unlike  Handel's  technical 
methods  at  any  time  of  his  life  ;  and  Hawkins 
actually  printed  Kerl's  canzona  in  his  History 
as  an  interesting  example  of  that  composer's 
style  without,  apparently,  recognising  in  any 
way  its  Handelian  bearings.  Confronted  with 
these  startling  facts,  some  ardent  Handelian 
worshippers  have  been  put  to  great  shifts  in 
order  to  preserve  their  hero's  character,  ^  while 

1  M  ueh  tlM  most  Ingvaiou  thMty  i»  that  preMHtod  in  Ui« 


the  extremists  on  the  other  side  have  indulged 
in  rousing  moral  sermons ;  but  perhaps  after 
all  a  middle  course  is  the  most  in  accordance 
with  a  reasoned  judgment  The  primary  thing 
to  be  remembered  isUie  extraordinary  prevalence 
at  this  period  of  Pasticcios,  whether  selections 
from  the  work  of  only  one  or  of  many  different 
composers:  the  English  ballad  opera,  which 
arose  at  this  time,  remained  artistically  an  oUa 
podrida  to  the  end  of  its  days,  and  Handel 
himself  brought  out  several  operas  which  were 
merely  '  favourite  airs '  strung  together,  while 
having  no  apparent  objection  to  intnpolate 
entirely  disconnected  songs  (sometimes  in 
Italian)  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  the 
oratorios,  and  producing  large  works  that  were 
little  more  than  r^ehaufffy  of  old  music  of  his 
own.  Before  we  blame  Handel,  we  matt 
remember  that  no  other  great  composer  ever 
lived  in  a  society  where  it  was  considered  in- 
teresting and  important  to  advertise  a  work  as 
'  new  and  original ' ;  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  reflect  on  matters  of  artistic  morality  in 
vcteuOf  so  to  speak,  and  we  may  charitably 
recollect  that  he  fi^uently  wrote  in  a  very 
terrible  huny.  But  still  his  unconscionable 
and  quite  unparalleled  greediness  is  very 
deplorable ;  the  case  of  the  forced  retirement 
from  England  of  Bononcini  is  not  altogether 
similar,  as  the  madrigal  of  Lotti  which  caused 
the  scandal  was  exhibited  in  a  competition,  and 
not  under  circumstances  where  the  Pasticcio- 
idea  could  even  remotely  be  entertained,*  but 
still  no  doubt  Handel's  enemies  would  have 
made  excellent  capital  out  of  the  works  of  Erba 
and  the  rest,  had  they  discovered  them.  It 
may  be  quite  true  that  '  originality  consists  in 
the  whole ' ;  but  a  whole  of  which  the  chief 
parts,  are  by  some  one  else  is  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly.  We  can  indeed  distinguish  five 
grades  of  unannotated  musical  borrowing  (ex- 
cluding the  use  of  folk-music,  in  which,  however, 
all  can  be  traced) ;  the  quotations  may  be, 
from  the  composer's  point  of  view,  recognisable 
— firstly,  by  all  his  listeners  without  exception, 
as  with  the  North  Germans'  use  of  chorale- 
melodies — secondly,  by  all  musicians,  as  with 
Elgar's  quotations  from  Mendelssohn  in  his 
'Enigma'  variations — thirdly,  by  all  musicians 
of  'up-to-date  taste,'  as  with  Bach's  adaptations 
from  Dieupart  in  his  English  suites — fourthly, 
by  the  persons  immediately  concerned,  as  with 
Brahms's  quotations  from  a  song  by  Stockhansen 
in  his  'Es  liebt  sich  so  lieblich  im  Lenzc,'  sent 
to  the  singer  as  a  present  on  an  occasion  of 
family  rejoicing — fifthly,  as  well-nigh  invariably 

Mutieal  Tlnm  ell  December  1906.  by  Mr.  P.  RobliiMm,  who  vgam 
that  the  worka  of  Ciio  a.nd  Erba  are  not  by  thoee  oompoeen  bat  hf 
Handel,  having  been  written  at  the  email  towne  of  the  eune  qmdm 
in  North  lUly.  But  this  aeema  more  brilliant  than  pluoeible,  tad 
does  not  touch  the  queetimi  of  internal  eTidenee ;  and  Kerl  and  the 
reet  still  remain. 

s  It  is.  bowerer.  bgr  no  meaaa  certain  (see  the  OTldeoee  ooUaeled 
by  Hawkins)  that  Bonoaelni  realbr  meant  to  peae  off  Lotti's  wnk 
as  his  own ;  and  his  prond  refusal  to  say  a  wwd  In  his  own  dsteM 
Is  oapabla  of  more  than  one  interpretation. 
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with  Handel,  and  very  regrettably,  by  probably 
no  one  at  all. 

As  we  have  seen,  Handel's  Italian  oratorios 
were  merely  echoes  of  the  older  type,  and  had 
no  real  influence  on  his  English  masterpieces. 
And,  indeed,  the  whole  snlweqaent  history  of 
Italian  oratorio  is  that  of  the  gradual  extinction 
of  the  ancient  type  ;  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not 
modem  oratorio,  but  ancient  oratorio  in  extremis. 
But  still,  though  its  last  days  were  brightened 
by  no  musio  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
C^riasimi's  for  real  subtle  artistic  insight,  there 
are  yet  works  that  show  glimpses  of  fine  music, 
and  several  names  seem  to  demand  mention,  if 
only  as  historical  landmarks. 

The  traditions  of  the  best  features  of  the 
oratorios  of  musicians  like  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
and  Stradella  lingered  indeed  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  Lotti's  work  in  this  direction 
shows  much  that  is  of  high  value,  and  Marcello's 
curiously  named  *  oratorio  a  quattro  voci ' — *  II 
Pianto  e  11  Riso  delle  quattro  Stagionl  dell'  anno 
per  la  Morte,  Esaltazione,  e  Coronazione  di 
Maria  sempre  Vergine  Assunta  in  Cielo ' — con- 
tains some  fine  dignified  music,  and  shows  in 
the  alto  aria  '  Maria,  Madre  d'Amor '  a  singularly 
beautiful  Siciliano,  which  is  really  equal  to  all 
but  the  very  finest  of  Handel's  songs  in  that 
measure.^  Leo's  '  Santa  Elena  al  Calvario '  has 
also  much  of  very  considerable  interest ;  some 
of  its  choruses  (particularly  *  Di  quanta  pena  h 
firutta')  show  fine  strong  solid  workmanship, 
though  on  the  whole  it  can  perhaps  hardly 
compare  with  other  definitely  liturgical  sacred 
music  from  his  pen,  nor  with  certain  sacred 
cantatas  for  solo  voices.  Pergolesi  produced  a 
Christmas  oratorio,  and  also  a  sacred  drama 
entitled  '  La  Conversione  di  S.  Guglielmo,'  into 
which  comic  intermezzi — after  the  very  curious 
fashion  of  those  days  (1731) — were  introduced ; 
and  this  marks  the  beginning  of  the  decline. 
Too  much  has  indeed  been  made  of  the  mere 
fact  that  religious  subjects  were  frequently 
given  stage  presentation — from  the  earliest 
mystery-play  down  to  *  Parsifal,'  such  things 
have  been  done  in  the  spirit  of  the  very  purest 
reverenoe  ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  decay  was 
that  there  was  not  the  least  attempt  at  any 
elevation  of  style,  and  that  these  lapses  from 
the  true  path  were  not  mere  occasional  accidents 
(as  had  happened  before),  but  settled  habits 
that  were  frankly  avowed  by  the  composers, 
and  frankly  welcomed  by  their  listeners.  Por- 
pora's  '  Santa  Eugenia,'  one  of  the  early  works 
of  his  Soman  period  (the  autograph  is  dated 
18  8»«,  1721),  though  not  intended  for  stage 
presentation,  does  its  best  to  look  like  an  opera, 
with  its  twenty  changes  of  scene  in  the  first 
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act,  and  seventeen  in  the  second  ;  and  in  si>ite 
of  certain  relics  of  sedateness  and  dignity  (as  in 
Eugenia's  really  pathetio  'Tu  lacero  esangue 
con  pena  infinita'),  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
thoroughly  stilted  and  occasionally,  as  in  the 
introductory  sinfonia,  simply  vulgar.  Men 
like  Picoinni  (whose  *  Jonathan '  is  perhaps  his 
best  work)  and  Sacohini — who  had  both  an 
inclination  towards  the  serious  in  art — did,  it 
is  true,  something  to  stem  the  current ;  and 
Jommelli's  'La  Passions  di  nostro  Signore  Giesu 
Cristo,'  which  was  highly  successful,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  reprinted  in  London,  tried, 
with  much  address,  to  combine  the  *  elegance 
and  taste'  which  the  composer's  patrons  de- 
manded with  a  certain  sort  of  solidity  of 
technique.  But  Jommelli's  work,  though  one  of 
the  best  of  its  age  in  this  field,  is  painfully 
dull  on  the  whole  ;  and  almost  the  only  thing 
that  is  really  noteworthy,  is  the  remarkable 
ending  of  the  last  chorus  of  the  first  part  on 
the  unresolved  dominant  harmony  to  the  words, 
'pensaci,  penqaci' — an  emotioned  efiect  which 
anticipates  by  nearly  a  century  Schumann's  'Im 
wiinderschonen  Monat  Mai. '  And  the '  Assalonne ' 
of  Cimarosa,  whose  main  line  (for  which  he  had 
a  real  genius)  was  comedy  opera,  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  merely  the  refuse  of  Handel  mixed 
up  with  that  of  Haydn,  plus  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  bouncing  good-humour  ;  the  musio 
frequently  bustles  about  on  a  single  harmony 
for  pages  on  end,  and  the  warrior  Joab,  who  is 
a  soprano  greatly  addicted  to  top  C's,  expresses 
the  sentiment  *  Lagrimate  il  cor  nel  seno '  by 
empty  twirlings  on  one  syllable  for  fourteen 
bars  at  a  time.  The  oratorios  of  Zingarelli  and 
Guglielmi  are  similarly  full  of  bald  triviality ; 
and  Sartl,  Salieri,  and  Paer,  who  were,  espe- 
cially the  first-named,  men  of  decidedly  more 
mark,  still  produced  in  this  field  nothing 
that  possesses  any  sort  of  vitality.  Not  indeed 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to  do  things  on  a 
somewhat  large  scale  ;  in  the  extracts  fix>m 
Paer's  '  II  Trionfo  della  Ghiesa '  which  are  pro- 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  very 
elaborate  movement  'Dio  pietoso,  dio  clemente,' 
with  a  bass  aria  for  an  Angel  combined  with 
two  separate  choirs,  one  of  female  voices  '  coro 
d'  eco  celeste  da  lontano,'  and  the  other  an 
ordinary  four- part  choir  of  worshippers — the 
whole  accompanied  by  a  full  soft  orchestra, 
with  clarinets  and  harp,  but  no  trumpets  and 
drums,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood- wind  soli. 
But  experiments  of  this  kind,  which  were  not 
uncommon,  have  hardly  ever  any  real  sign  of 
vitality  about  them ;  Italian  oratorio  was  indeed 
dying,  and  it  expired  in  its  absolute  fusion  with 
opera  in  Rossini's  <  Mosd  in  Egitto,'  which  was 
originally  written  for  the  stage  (and  was  so 
performed,  with  two  different  librettos  on  the 
subjects  of  'Peter  the  Hermit'  and  'Zora' 
respectively,  at  London  theatres  in  1822  and 
1850),  but  was  also,  under  the  composer's  own 
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direction,  entitled  'oratorio/  and  very  frequently 
performed  in  the  concert-room.  This  curious 
work  marks  the  final  extinction  of  any  trace 
of  the  religious  spirit,  which  still  lingered  very 
fitfully  in  Paer  ;  and  it  ia  the  grossest  calumny 
to  the  race  that  has  produced  the  most  purely 
spiritual  religious  music  in  existence  to  place 
Rossini's  antics  to  the  credit  of  his  Italian  blood. 
Hewas  indeed  simply  a  keenman  of  business  with 
a  genius  for  a  certain  kind  of  light  opera,  who 
took  his  religious  commissions  as  they  came ; 
and  the  vulgarity  and  triviality  with  which 
these  pages  teem  rouse  curious  reflections  as  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  committees  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  and  the  authorities  of  Exeter 
Hall  in  the  days  when  this  production  passed 
as  devotional  music.  A  good  many  numbers 
might  indeed  be  made  into  quite  pleasing 
ballets,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  fair 
opei-atic  work  in  other  than  dance  -  rhythms ; 
but  we  can  almost  imagine  Rossini  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  writing  page  after  page  of 
impressive-looking  ensembles  in  crowds  of  parts 
(which,  on  investigation,  prove  to  consist  of 
mere  childish  doubling),  and  reflecting  that, 
when  the  poor  little  phrase  that  forms  the  whole 
of  the  famous  'Dal  tuo  stellate  soglio'  has  been 
repeated  often  enough,  the  audience  cannot 
help  thinking  it  fine  when  it  blares  out  at  last 
in  the  major.  But  the  work  is  historically 
important  as  the  last  of  its  line,  and  as  a 
monument  of  successful  imposition  ;  and  the 
modem  student  may  agreeably  while  away  some 
short  time  in  contemplation  of  the  curious 
polka- like  presentation  of  Moses'  prophecy  of 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  Israel  over  its  sufferings, 
or  of  the  display  of  the  audacity  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  son  Amenophis  by   their  continual 

R^n  J  J  J  J  rhythm  in  contrast  to  the 

more  pious  crotchet  measure  of  Moses  and  the 
Israelites. 

With  'Mos^  in  Egitto'  Italian  oratorio  was 
practically  silenced  for  seventy  years ;  a  very 
few  works  were  indeed  produced  by  composers 
of  Italian  race  but  cosmopolitan  careers,  which 
chiefly  saw  the  lightoutside  their  native  country, 
and  anyhow  are  of  very  slight  importance.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  19th  century  it  was  re- 
vived, under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Vatican, 
by  Lorenzo  Perosi,  whose  works  were  urged 
upon  Europe  for  several  years  by  the  whole 
driving  force  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  has 
since  been  directed  towards  another  and  much 
worthier  composer.  Perosi's  work  is  of  Consider- 
able historical  interest ;  and  he  was  perhaps 
somewhat  unfairly  handled  by  critics  not  in  per- 
sonal sympathy  with  his  outlook.  ^  His  numerous 
oratorios — '  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus '  is  as 
typical  as  any — ^remind  us  indeed,  in  one  way, 
more  of  Haydn's  works  than  of  any  others ; 
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there  is  the  similar  attitude  of  the  reUgiously- 
minded  child.  Not  indeed  that  Perosi  is  strictly 
musically  worthy  of  mention  in  the  same  breath ; 
he  seems  like  a  naive  southern  boy,  playing 
innocentiy  with  material  that  he  cannot  really 
handle.  The  music  flows  on  anyhow,  in  aimless 
meanderings  that  suggest  alternately  imperfect 
reminiscences  of  Wagner  and  of  Palestrina ;  it 
is  almost  always  quite  ineffectual,  and  sounds 
like  the  casual  extemporisation  of  a  musical 
dreamer,  but  it  is  also  entirely  inoffensive,  clean, 
and  sincere,  and  in  its  vague  childish  way  not 
at  all  unattractive.  But  it  is  in  all  probability 
the  only  religious  music  produced  by  an  Italian 
of  any  sort  of  note  since  the  16th  century  that 
is  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  secularity.^  The 
pessimists  of  the  Council  of  Trent  may,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  story,  have  thought  that 
they  had  discovered  a  firm  bulwark  in  Palestrina, 
but  the  coming  of  the  great  flood  was  only 
delayed,  not  averted. 

While  Italian  religious  music  was  waning 
more  and  more,  German  oratorio-composers  of  the 
generation  after  J.  S.  Bach  were  torn  by  diverse 
forces ;  on  the  one  hand  was  the  influence  of 
the  Passion-music,  on  the  other  that  of  Italian 
opera,  the  fashionable  amusement  of  all  persons 
of  proper  culture  and  taste.  This  struggle  be- 
tween the  national  and  the  foreign  strikes  deeply 
across  all  the  music  of  the  18th  century  in  all 
countries  north  of  the  Alps  ;  in  Germany  we  see 
how  Haydn  and  Mozart  looked  both  ways,  and 
it  was  indeed  only  the  patriotic  uprising  at  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  that  finally  nationalised  German 
music.  Some  were  led  more  one  way  than  the 
other,  but  others  tried  to  keep  the  balance  fairly 
even  ;  Graun,  for  example,  wrote  both  German 
an4  Italian  operas,  and  though  his  style  owed 
far  more  to  Italian  influence  than  to  any  other, 
yet  his  *Der  Tod  Jesu,'  by  which  alone  his 
fame  has  survived,  is  in  design  a  Passion-oratorio 
on  the  strict  North  German  model.  It  starts 
at  once,  without  any  preamble,  with  the  '0 
Haupt  voU  Blut  und  Wunden'  chorale-tune  with 
which  Bach's  '  Matthiius-Passion '  renders  us  so 
familiar ;  several  more  are  introduced  in  the 
course  of  the  work,  and  later  on  the  Chorale  with 
bass  solo  is  obviously  modelled  on  Bach's  struc- 
tures. Tliere  are  plenty  of  numbere,  such  as 
the  first  and  last  choruses,  the  bass  recitative 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  several 
other  recitatives,  which  show  much  really 
pathetic  expression  and  are  thoroughly  sincere 
and  solidly  good  music ;  but  at  other  times 
Graun  writes  merely  very  smooth  and  polished 
work  which  is  attractive  technically  but  not  at 
all  otherwise.  He  could  indeed,  as  in  the  long 
bass  solo  scena,  write  dramatic  and  brilliant 
music  which  shows  his  Italian  side  at  its  best : 
but  his  quieter  moods  are  those  by  which  he 
most  lives.     Graun  was  not  in  tmtii  anything 
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like  a  great  genius,  but  the  best  things  in  '  Der 
Tod  Jesa '  leave  a  very  satisfactory  impression 
behind  them  ;  while  the  one  oratorio  of  his 
fiunons  contemporary  Hasse  that  has  survived 
complete,  'I  Pellegrini  al  Sepolcro,'^  is  (apart 
from  its  one  and  only  chorus,  which  is  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  rest  of  the  work)  a  singu- 
larly dull  production,  merely  the  ordinary  ade- 
quately effective  dry  machine-made  music, 
exactly  like  reams  and  reams  of  contemporary 
effusions.  And  this  kind  of  oratorio  lingered 
on  for  some  time  ;  Hasse  was  the  great  fashion- 
able autocrat  of  his  day,  and  pleasant  as  some 
of  his  secular  music  is,  his  influence  in  the 
oratorio-field  weighed  altogether  on  the  wrong 
side.  His  traditions  were  carried  on  by  men 
like  Naumann,  J.  0.  Bach,  Winter,  Weigl, 
Hiller,  Dittersdorf,  Himmel,  and  many  others 
till  they  died  from  sheer  inanition  about  the 
second  decadeof  thel  9th  century :  and  few  works 
are  more  hopelessly  tedious  than  theirs,  which 
(save  in  very  rare  instances)  have  neither  soul 
enough  to  be  sacred  music  nor  backbone  enough 
to  be  secular.  Nor  indeed  have  we  even  the 
relief  that  the  sight  of  new  librettos  might  afford, 
for  the  same  poems  were  amiably  handed  over 
from  one  oratorio  composer  to  another :  Meta- 
stasio's  *I  Pellegrinial  Sepolcro'  was,  forexample, 
set  by  Naumann  as  well  as  by  Hasse,  his 
'  Passione  di  Giesu  Cristo '  by  Jommelli  (as  we 
have  just  seen),  Paisiello,  Salieri,  and  Naumann, 
his  '  Santa  Elena  al  Calvario '  by  Leo,  Hssse, 
and  Naumann,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Some 
of  the  Italians,  like  Leo  and  Jommelli,  were,  ss 
we  have  seen,  above  their  school :  Leo,  indeed, 
was  in  some  of  his  religious  music  a  distinctly 
great  man,  but,  apart  from  a  very  few  exceptions, 
the  decay  of  Italian  oratorio,  whether  in  its 
native  land  or  elsewhere,  leaves  no  regret  be- 
hind it. 

But  while  Hasse  and  his  friends  and  followers 
were  vainly  trying  to  galvanise  a  dying  art-form, 
one  great  composer,  whose  work  has  been,  till  of 
late  years,  far  too  much  neglected,  produced  three 
oratorios  which  are  of  very  high  interest  as  well 
as  of  special  historical  importance  ;  indeed,  Carl 
Philip  Emanuel  Bach's  *  Passions-Cantate,'  *  Die 
Auferstehung  und  Himmelfahrt  Jesu,'  and  '  Die 
Israeliten  in  der  Wiiste,'  all,  but  especially 
(though*  it  is  the  earliest)  the  last  named,  well 
requite  close  study.  ^  Like  all  his  contempor- 
aries, he  felt  the  pressure  of  the  conflict  of 
styles,  and  indeed  is  the  one  great  man  who 
best  exemplifies  them.  Often  he  shows  extensive 
tracee  of  his  father's  influence,  most  of  all 
perhaps  in  his  recitatives  and  recitative -like 
movements  in  each  of  the  three  works,  where  he 
combines  a  large  share  of  J.  S.  Bach's  dignity 
and  pathetic  expressiveness  with  a  power  of 
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dramatic  word-painting  that  is  his  own  great 
endowment.  The  setting,  for  example,  of  the 
words,  *  Warum  hast  du  den  bittern  Kelch 
getrunken,'  from  the  recitative  at  the  opening  of 
the  *  Passions-Cantate,'  has  an  exquisite  tender- 
ness, and  joins  syllables  with  music  in  the  style 
of  a  skilled  reciter  ;  and  the  great  movement  in 
'Die  Israeliten  in  der  Wiiste,'  where  Moses 
prays  *  Gott,  meiner  Vater  Gott '  and  the  chorus 
cry  at  intervals  *  Wir  vergehn,'  *  Wir  sterben,'  is 
most  striking  in  its  perfect  dramatic  instinct. 
And,  again,  he  abolishes  altogether  the  customary 
overture,  which  even  with  Handel  (though  his 
workmanship  is  far  more  solid  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  writer  of  Italian  oratorios)  is  a  more  or 
less  periunctory  and  anyhow  entirely  irrelevant 
production ;  instead  he  writes,  in  both  the 
'  Passions-Cantate '  and  '  Die  Auferstehung  und 
Himmelfahrt  Jesu,'  very  short  movements  (one 
to  each  part  in  the  latter  work)  only  a  few  bars 
long,  but  obviously  aiming,  and  with  consider- 
able success,  at  the  preparation  of  the  right 
solemn  mood,  and  in  the  *Die  Israeliten  in 
der  Wiiste/  the  little  *  Symphonic,  ouvertiiren- 
miissig,'  that  occurs  some  short  way  on  in  the 
oratorio, has  adeflnite dramatic  fisnction.  Often, 
again,  he  altogether  turns  his  back  on  his 
father  and  looks  out  in  a  quite  different  direc- 
tion ;  he  introduces  a  choral  '  Was  der  alten 
y titer  Schaar '  into  '  Die  Israeliten  in  der  Wiiste,' 
but  the  harmonisation  is  totally  unlike  J.  S. 
Bach's  style,  and  in  some  of  the  choruses  in  the 
same  work  and  in  *Die  Auferstehung  und 
Himmelfahrt  Jesu,'  notably  in  the  very  long 
and  elaborate  finale  of  the  latter,  the  whole 
handling  of  the  voices  and  the  brilliance  of  the 
orchestration,  remind  us  strongly  of  Haydn, 
while  the  direction  '  sciolto '  over  triplet  semi- 
quavers for  violins  in  the  aria  '  Mein  Geist  voll 
Furcht  und  Freude  lebet '  in  the  last-named 
work  is  a  striking  index  of  C.  P.  £.  Bach's 
modernity  of  mind  and  his  urgent  desire  for 
flexible  phrasing  even  of  a  quite  ordinary 
passage.  It  is  true  that  his  genius  is  far  less 
at  home  in  lyrical  reflectiveness  than  in  dramatic 
action  ;  but  each  of  the  three  works  is  of 
singularly  high  interest,  and  not  a  few  pages  in 
them  are  really  great.  The  one  enormous 
drawback,  however,  is  that  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  of 
all  foremost  composers,  was  the  most  amateur- 
ish in  technique  ;  his  dramatic  feeling  sometimes 
outruns  his  sense  of  artistic  proportion,  and  we 
never  feel  quite  certain  that  his  powers  will  not 
give  out  suddenly  and  leave  the  music  in  the 
lurch.  The  fine  solid  contrapuntal  chorus, 
'  Auf  dass  wir  der  Siinde  abgestorben '  in  the 
<  Passions-Cantate,'  loses  much  of  its  effect  when 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  scrappy  little 
movement  in  the  poorest  elementary  harmonic 
style  ;  finely  expressive  recitatives  are  mixed  up 
with  conventional  orchestral  passages,  and  very 
beautiful  melodies  (as  '  Wende  dich  zu  meinem 
Schmerze '  in  the  '  Passions-Cantate ')  are  just 
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spoilt  for  want  of  the  perfect  otganio  balance 
that  a  greater  master  would  have  fumiahed. 
Indeed,  this  aort  of  incurable  amateunahneas 
runs  more  or  leas  through  nearly  all  C.  P.  £. 
Bach's  work ;  but  for  it  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  really  great  men,  and  as  it  is,  he  is 
a  composer  who  well  repays  very  much  closer 
study  than  he  has  hitherto  generally  received. 

The  two  great  giants  of  the  period,  who  en- 
riched so  many  fields  of  music  side  by  side, 
took  very  diverse  views  of  oratorio.  Mozart's 
work  in  this  form  is  altogether  negligible,  and 
consists  merely  of  two  compositions.  *  La  Betulia 
liberata,*  written  to  a  libretto  by  Metastasio 
(also  set  by  Jommelii,  Nanmann,  and  others),  at 
the  end  of  1771  or  beginning  of  1772,  was  the 
result  of  a  commission  given  him  at  Padua  when 
he  visited  that  city  in  the  course  of  his  Italian 
concert- tour  ;  the  oratorio  is  simply  an  '  opera 
seria '  without  action,  and,  though  its  composer 
had  then  (in  hia  sixteenth  year)  written  many 
very  wonderful  things,  is  of  but  little  interest ; 
one  of  its  numbers  contains  the  ancient '  intona- 
tion '  introduced  at  the  words  *  Te  decet  hymnus ' 
in  the  first  chorus  of  the  'Requiem'  twenty 
years  later.  The  only  other  oratorio,  *  Davidde 
penitente,'  of  considerably  later  date,  is  nothing 
but  a  pasticcio  from  the  splendid  C  minor  Mass, 
arranged  to  Italian  words,  and  combined  with 
a  couple  of  incongruous  and  not  specially  note- 
worthy arias  of  a  florid  character.  Mozart  also 
wrote,  in  the  very  early  *  sacred  singspiel '  *  Die 
Schuldigkeit  des  ersten  Qebotes,'  ^  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  hybrid  production  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  not  uncommon  at  this  time  ;  but 
this  again  is  of  no  importance,  and  the  com- 
poser's genius  for  sacred  music  can  only  be  seen 
in  the  '  Requiem '  and  in  the  many  splendid 
and  far  too  little -known  liturgical  works  of 
smaller  dimensions. 

Haydn,  on  the  other  hand,  put  much  of  his 
very  greatest  music  into  his  oratorios.  His 
earliest,  <I1  Ritomo  di  Tobia'  (far  the  finest 
example  of  18th-century  Italian  oratorio  that 
exists),  was  written  in  1774  for  the  Tonkiinstler- 
Societat  of  Vienna,  a  musical  club  that  had  been 
inaugurated  two  years  earlier  ;  and  its  brilliant 
writing  both  for  the  voices  and  for  the  unusually 
large  orchestra  (including  trombones  and  a 
couple  of  comi  inglesi  ^  seems  to  show  that  the 
composer  was  anxious  to  display  to  the  utmost 
the  powers  of  the  members  of  the  ambitious 
young  institution.  The  oratorio  is  laid  out  on 
a  large  scale,  and,  though  it  suffers  by  compari- 
son with  its  composer's  later  work,  is  neverthe- 
less of  very  great  interest  from  first  to  last,  and 
is  unaccountably  and  undeservedly  neglected  at 
the  present  time,  apart  from  the  chorus  'Svanisoe 
in  un  memento,'^  which  is  well  known  as  a 

1  Only  tb«  flnt  of  tlM  tiirM  pMti  la  by  ]f<mrt.  the  other  two 
bdng  rMpeetlTdy  hy  MlehMl  Bardn.  uad  AdlguMr.  th«  wmrt 
onulst  of  SidslMiif  .  a  pmowiM  othcnHn  rniknown  to  feme. 
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motet  furnished  with  singularly  inappropriate 
words,  beginning  *  Insanae  et  vanae  curae.'  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  libretto  is  of  leas  than 
no  literary  quality,  but  in  that  respect  it  is  little 
worse  than  the  vast  miy'ority  of  others  of  the 
period ;  and  the  Ught-heartedneas  of  moat  of  the 
music  is  not  mote  uneoclesiastical  than  that 
displayed  in  Haydn's  Masses  or  even  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  '  Creation.'  The  pages  are 
crowded  with  delightfully  melodious  strains  of 
a  sort  of  wild-flowerlike  innocence ;  and  in  many 
artistic  essentials  the  music  has  a  far  matorer 
grip  than  the  more  dramatic  and  ingenious  work 
of  Carl  Philip  Emanuel  Bach.  The  latter,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  the  instinct  for  word-expres- 
sion very  strongly  developed,  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  music  itself ;  Haydn  went  steadily 
on  his  serene  way  thinking  primarily  of  produc- 
ing as  perfect  music  as  he  could,  and  letting  the 
details  of  the  words  take  very  considerable  care 
of  themselves.  Not  indeed  that  he  does  not 
try  to  depict  the  general  situation  as  far  as  is 
possible  ;  when,  for  example,  Anna  relates  how 
she  sees  ghosts  in  her  dramas,  Haydn  does  his 
best  to  be  decorously  shivery.  But  C.  P.  K 
Bach's  minute  anxiety  to  be  emotionally  accurate 
never  troubled  Haydn  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  some  of  the  older  composer's  choruses — 
singularly  right  dramatically,  but  musically 
unequal — with  a  movement  lie  the  last  chorus 
of  the  first  part  of  *  II  Ritomo  di  Tobia,'  where 
the  singers  beseech  the  Almighty  to  hear  their 
prayers  and  tears  in  an  allegro  in  D  miyor, 
forUf  with  nice  running  fiddles  and  everything 
very  charming  and  cheerful.  Yet  Haydn's 
gaiety  never  degenerates  to  anything  remotely 
like  frivolity ;  and  in  this  oratorio  there  is 
plenty  of  broad  solid  writing  built  up  with  a 
learning  that  is  never  heavy,  while  the  introduc- 
tion (though  the  final  modulation  from  the  key 
of  C  to  that  of  £  flat,  in  order  to  lead  into  the 
opening  chorus,  rather  upsets  the  structure) 
represents,  at  its  date,  the  composer's  largest 
orchestral  manner. 

In  the  year  1785  Haydn  received  a  commission 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cadiz* 
to  write  seven  instrumental  adagios  for  use 
during  Lenten  services  as  interludes  between 
sermons  on  each  of  the  *  Seven  Words  on  the 
Cross.'  Originally  composed  for  orchestra  and 
afterward  arranged  for  string  quartet,  they  were 
yet  again  published  in  1801  with  additions  and 
modifications  and  arranged  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  with  an  explanatory 
preface ;  and  in  this  form,  which  Haydn  obvi- 
ously considered  the  best,  the  work  may  fairly 
be  ranked  as  a  short  oratorio.  The  composer 
in  hia  preface  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  writing 
music  on  such  lines  without  resulting  monotony 
and  weariness  to  the  liateners ;  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  eflisct  is  in  any  way  really  satis- 
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factory.  There  is  a  slow  introduction ;  then 
come  seven  sections  all  similarly  slow,  each 
(except  the  fifth,  the  words  *  I  thirst '  not  being 
set  at  all)  starting  with  the  actual  *  Words '  set 
for  plain  four -part  harmony  in  the  general 
style  of  a  litui^cal  '  Intonation '  and  entitled 
'Choral/  followed  by  a  chorus  with  soli,  in 
which  the  sentiment  suggested  by  the  scriptural 
passage  is  developed.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
numbers  are  separated  by  an  instrumental 
Largo,  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  chorus, 
'Presto  oon  tutta  la  forza,*  descriptive  of  the 
earthquake.  The  music  is  not  altogether  that 
of  the  great  Haydn,  and  some  of  it  is  rather 
perfunctory,  while  the  last  section  comes  too 
late  to  secure  real  contrast  and  only  rather 
upsets  the  emotional  balance  and  disorganises 
the  work  as  a  whole ;  but  still  there  is  much 
very  beautiful  melody  of  a  simply  expressive 
character,  and  the  earthquake  is  depicted  with 
a  fine  fiery  breathless  sort  of  directness  that 
produces  a  remarkable  effect,  without  the  very 
slightest  sensationalism  or  abandonment  of 
polished  technique. 

Haydn's  next  ^  oratorio  was  the  gi-eat  master- 
piece kno¥ni  in  England  as  the  'Oreation,' 
which  was  written  in  1797-98.  The  libretto 
(which  Haydn  had  acquired  during  his  last 
English  visit)  was  written  by  Lidley  on  the 
general  basis  of  Faradiae  Lost,  and  had  been 
originally  intended  for  Handel ;  it  was  turned 
into  German,  with  considerable  alterations,  by 
Haydn's  friend  van  Swieten,  and  the  detest- 
able and  occasionally  ungrammatical  balderdash 
which  has  been  sanctified  by  several  generations 
of  English  choral  societies  is  an  attempt  at  a 
retranslation.  It  was  the  culminating  success 
of  its  composer's  life  ;  and  immediately  on  its 
publication  in  1800  institutions  were  founded 
for  the  express  purpose  of  performing  it,  while 
in  this  country  rival  managers  fought  for  the 
honour  of  introducing  it  to  London,  and  Wor- 
cester, Hereford,  and  Gloucester  produced  it  at 
each  of  the  'Three  Choirs  Festivals'  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  century.  And  now,  after 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  all  musicians  who 
have,  without  any  permanent  ill  effects,  passed 
beyond  the  youthful  fever  for  mere  novelty  and 
emotionalism  as  such,  return  to  this  perennially 
fresh  work  with  continual  delight.  No  doubt 
the  third  part  is,  taken  altogether,  inferior  to 
the  other  two,  and  even  these  are  not  throughout 
of  equal  interest — few  works  are  ;  but  the  whole 
is  fragrant  with  the  limpid  purity  of  the  '  great 
morning  of  the  world,'  and  though  music  has 
done  far  deeper  and  wider  things  since,  we  have 
no  more  superseded  the  'Creation'  than  painting 
has  superseded  the  work  of  the  men  whose 
spiritual  outlook  was  similarly  that  of  the  little 
child. 

1  Tba  Hmm  In  B  Smt  vrittaB  in  1196  la  the  main  lonroe  of  ux 
vaavttiarind  pMUodo  orUmI  tli*  omtorio  'Jnddb.'  irhloh  wu 
popalar  la  iB^aad  in  ill*  dKf  what  atredttnoC  thlskliul  wm 


For  the  last  great  work  of  his  life  Haydn  had 
again  recourse  to  England,  the  libretto  of  the- 
'  Seasons '  being  an  adaptation  by  van  Swieten  of 
Thomson's  poem  of  the  same  name.  The  title 
of  'oratorio'  is  Haydn's  own,  but  it  is  what 
would  now  be  called  merely  a  cantata  on  a  large 
scale  ;  there  is  a  little  '  religious  application '  in 
the  words  of  a  few  numbers  in  two  out  of  the 
four  sections,  but  otherwise  the  subject  is. 
throughout  purely  secular.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
same  mistaken  nomenclature  that  we  have 
already  noticed  with  regard  to  several  works  of 
Handel ;  but  it  is  the  last  time  that  we  find  the 
word  oratorio  thus  vaguely  used,  as  Vith  the 
spread  of  public  music  unconnected  with  either 
church  or  stage,  other  more  adequate  titles  came 
into  use,  and  the  modem  definite  idea  of  oratorio 
as  a  non-liturgical  work  of  religious  character 
became  firmly  established.  But  still,  as  Haydn 
understood  the  term  as  merely  implying  a  large 
choral  and  orchestral  work  connected  neither 
with  worship  nor  with  acting,  it  seems  fitting 
not  to  refuse  the  '  Seasons '  at  any  rate  a  passing 
mention  in  the  present  review.  And,  indeed,  the 
neglect  of  so  beautiful  a  work  is  very  regrettable ; 
it  is  true  that  none  of  it  reaches  the  level  of  the 
finest  portions  of  the  'Creation,'  but  Haydn, 
though  an  old  man  of  over  seventy,  still  retained 
his  full  powers,  and  alike  in  'Spring,'  in 
'  Summer,'  in  '  Autumn,'  and  in  '  Winter '  there 
are  pages  and  pages  full  of  melody,  picturesque- 
ness,  and  vigour.  And  throughout  the  polished 
purity  of  style  never  fails  ;  he  can  deal  with  the 
most  diverse  situations  with  equal  serene  fresh- 
ness, and  can  walk  across  the  dangerous  ground 
of  realism  while  keeping  musicianship  unsullied. 
Indeed,  Haydn's  treatment  of  words  that  demand 
some  sort  of  attempt  at  realism  is  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  features  ;  given  the  '  cheer- 
ful, roaring,  tawny  lion,'  the  'flexible  tiger,' 
the  'sinuous  worm,'  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
menagerie  of  the  '  Creation,'  it  is  impossible  to 
see  how  they  could  have  been  portrayed  with 
more  artistic  innocence  and  perfectly  congruous 
restraint.  And  in  the  '  Seasons '  he  can  depict 
thunderstorms  and  hunting  scenes,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  objects  that  made  up  Thomson's  view 
of  nature,  without  ever  sacrificing  oi^nic  struc- 
ture or  musical  beauty  ;  while,  in  the  imitation 
of  the  grasshopper  in  '  Summer ' 


he,   with  his   not   infrequent  curiously  pro- 
phetic modernity  of  touch,  shows,  as  clearly  as- 
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Richard  Strauas  (and  perhaps  there  U  no  other 
example  in  the  intervening  century),  how  notes 
can  occasionally  be  used  not  as  harmony  but  as 
mere  points  of  colour,  like  the  clang  of  triangles 
or  cymbals. 

Haydn's  work  forms  a  sort  of  bypath  in  the 
history  of  oratorio  ;  and  we  can  see  no  reflection 
of  it  in  sacred  music  till  we  come  to  the  wonder- 
ful *Stabat  Mater'  and  'Biblische  Lieder'  of 
Dvorak,^  who,  though  a  modem  of  the  moderns, 
is  the  only  other  composer  of  such  music  who 
was  similarly  a  Slav  by  blood  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  by  faith,  and  also,  like  Haydn,  steeped 
through  and  through  in  his  national  folk-tunes. 
We  see  in  Haydn's  oratorios,  as  in  the  best 
sacred  work  of  his  successor,  a  sort  of  splendid 
large  unconsciousness  that  has  perhaps  not  been 
attainable  save  by  a  genius  springing  from  a 
race  intellectually  backward  and  moved  by 
childlike  emotional  impulse,  but  in  these  cases 
kept  within  artistic  bounds  by  the  gentle  but 
firm  hand  of  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
Latins.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  should  always 
remember  that  all  music  stands  or  falls  solely 
by  its  own  innate  artistic  merits  or  demerits,  and 
that,  especially  in  these  latter  days,  criti'^ism 
of  religious  art  is  hampered  to  a  quite  incalcul- 
able extent  by  wilful  forgetfulness  of  this  fact ; 
nevertheless,  while  Haydn's  music  (and  Dvofdk's 
too,  for  that  matter)  would  still  remain  exactly 
equally  beautiful  whatever  its  composer's  blood 
and  faith  had  been,  it  is  still  of  considerable 
historical  interest  to  note  the  divergence  from 
the  main  current.  It  seems  practically  certain 
that  Haydn  can  have  known  nothing  of  John 
Sebastian  Bach's  choral  music ;  but  had  he 
done  so,  what  would  he  have  thought  of  the 
longing  of  Bach's  prayers,  or  the  radiance  of 
his  praise  ?  He  could  only  have,  so  to  speak, 
emotionally  stared  at  them  as  a  child  who  cannot 
read  stares  at  a  printed  page.  And  Bach  him- 
self was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  direct  spiritual 
line  of  descent  from  Palestrina  and  his  great  con- 
temporaries both  in  Italy  and  England,  through 
men  like  Schiitz  and  Eeiser  ;  and  this  is  the  one 
and  only  line  of  the  greatest  religious  music  down 
to  Brahms.  And  even  Handel,  who  himself  repre- 
sents a  divergence,  comes  nowhere  near  Haydn's 
attitude  :  his  bluff  downrightness  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  other's  quiet  cheerfulness. 
Mozart,  in  his  *  Requiem,'  comes  indeed  closest, 
but  even  here  the  tone  is  far  more  reflective,  the 
mood  far  less  tranquil ;  and  Haydn's  work  re- 
mains the  crowning  musical  example  of  some- 
thing that  the  world's  artistic  current  has  almost 
passed  by — the  spirit  of  the  little  child.  And, 
to  return  to  strictly  musical  criticism,  it  is 
wonderful  how  the  great  simple  beauty  of  the 
chief  numbers  of  the  *  Creation ' — that  look  as 
if  any  one  could  imitate  them  until  one  tries — 
survives  untarnished  through  all  changes   of 

1  '  St.  LndmlU.'  DfoMk'a  onlr  oimiorio.  U,  M  w«  ahaU  bm  later, 
not  altofsthar  chMBciariaUe  of  bla  tuiial  styla 


fashion :  '  With  verdure  olad,* '  In  native  worth,' 
'  Rolling  in  foaming  billows '  pass  indeed  with 
but  little  damage  through  the  appalling  ordeal 
of  forty  or  fifty  or  more  consecutive  per- 
formances at  'Competitive  Festivals' — a  test 
before  which  all  but  the  greatest  music  melts  like 
driven  snow.  None  of  the  solo  numbers  shows 
any  trace  of  that  perfunctoriness  so  painfully 
common  with  Handel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
Haydn's  choruses,  though  absolutely  fulfilling 
their  proper  function,  do  not  aim  at  the  same 
technical  height  as  the  best  work  of  the  older 
composer.  Haydn  was  in  every  way  quite  as 
good  a  contrapuntist  as  Handel,  and  when  he 
chose  could  write  as  fine  fugal  work  as  any  one ; 
but  his  natural  love  was  rather  towards  instru- 
mental than  towards  choral  expression,  whereas 
with  Handel  the  reverse  is  overwhelmingly  true. 
In  Haydn's  day  the  orchestra  was  just  coming 
into  existence  as  a  thing  in  itself  with  its  own 
natural  speech  full  of  all  sorts  of  infinite  possi- 
bilities ;  and  Haydn  himself  was  one  of  the  very 
foremost  leaders  in  the  new  patb^.  And  so, 
whereas  with  Handel  the  orchestra  is  the  merest 
uninteresting  support,  Haydn  does  his  best  to 
keep  the  balance  even,  and  perhaps,  beautifully 
smooth,  broad,  and  effective  as  his  choral  writing 
is,  occasionally  seems  to  show  more  interest  in 
the  orchestra  than  in  the  voices,  while  at  no 
place  whatever  in  all  the  works  we  have  been 
discussing  does  the  libretto  afibrd  the  slightest 
chance  for  anything  like  that  large  declamatory 
style  that  inspires  the  finest  of  Handel's  choruses 
— except  in  the  last  chorus  of '  The  Seven  Words 
from  the  Cross,'  where  Haydn  quite  rises  to  the 
occasion,  though  his  strokes  are  less  hammering 
than  Handel's  might  have  been. 

Though  not  published  till  1811,  Beethoven's 
'Christus  am  Oelberge'^  seems  to  have  been 
written  between  the  '  Creation '  and  the  *  Sea- 
sons ' ;  but  the  world  to  which  it  introduces 
us  is  altogether  different  Beethoven  jokingly 
compared  his  own  very  successful  *  Prometheus ' 
ballet-music  with  Haydn's  masterpiece^ ;  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  it  was  the  extraordinary 
reception  of  the  *  Creation '  which  suggested  to 
Beethoven  the  composition  of  an  oratorio, 
though  for  some  reason  the  work,  while  com- 
pleted in  1801 — apparently  before  or  at  any 
rate  only  a  short  time  after  the  *  Prometheus ' 
music, — was  not  performed  in  public  till  April 
5,  1803,  when  it  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
'an  der  Wien,'  and  apparently  met  with  con- 
siderable though  not  exceptional  favour.  It  is 
Beethoven's  only  sacred  work,  apart  from  the 
two  masses,  though  late  in  his  life  he  seems  to 
have  contemplated  a  sort  of  sequel,  to  be  entitled 
*  Die  Hollenfahrt  des  Rrlosers ' ;  and  the  pro- 

s  Known  In  England  flntly  with  a  snlwtitated  libniito  (after  the 
barbaroQi  CMhlon  of  older  days)  on  the  enbjeet  of  '  Bnndi.  or 
David  In  the  Wlldemen,'  and  now  aa  ■  The  Mount  of  OUvea? 
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aumMeed  that  the  compariaon  was  a  pleoe  of  men  ogaealted 
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blam  it  raiaes  is  veiy  cnrioiu.  Many  yean 
mbBequently  Beethoven  expressed  to  his  Mend 
Schindler  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  work,  and 
especially  hisregretthat  the  partof  Jesus  had  been 
treated  in  too  operatic  a  style  ;  and  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  very  considerable  flavour  of  the  foot- 
lights about  Uiese  now  very  seldom-heard  pages. 
A  considerable  portion — most  notably  of  all  the 
trio  for  the  Seraph,  Jesus,  and  Peter — is  indeed 
simply  sparkling,  and  not  with  the  innocent  light- 
heartedness  with  which  Haydn's  angels  welcome 
the  'new-created  world,'  but  with  a  theatrical 
triviality  coming,  as  far  as  the  work  of  a  man 
like  Beethoven  could,  perilously  near  Rossini's 
astounding  attitude  towards  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity.  Occasionally  again,  as  in  the 
setting  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  *  Meine  Qual  ist 
bald  verschwunden,'  we  find  a  kind  of  exagger- 
ated melodrama  ;  and  between  these  two  poles 
Beethoven  wanders  in  a  manner  that  is  decidedly 
vague.  Huber's  libretto  no  doubt  does  nothing 
to  help  him  ;  besides  being  most  inappropriate, 
it  is  poor  in  construction,  and  without  any 
soggestiveness.  But  still  we  feel  that  Beet- 
hoven's heart,  anyhow,  was  not  really  in  his 
work  ;  it  was  his  first  choral  composition  since 
his  boyish  days,  and  he  may  have  felt  his 
powers  in  that  direction  still  uncertain,  and 
again,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  the 
impelling  motive  may  rather  have  been  emula- 
tion of  Haydn  than  anything  more  intimately 
personaL  And,  in  that  sort  of  dimly  tentative 
way  that  we  see  paralleled  in  a  few  of  his  early 
works,  ^  he  seems  to  seek  to  show  his  originality 
and  his  modernity  by  a  large  admixture  of  sheer 
virtuosity  of  a  kind  that  his  maturer  music 
never  displays ;  and  thus,  for  example,  the 
soprano  soloist  personating  the  Seraph  is 
iavoured  with  brilliant  scale-passages  rising  to 
the  topmost  £  and  regular  cadenzas  as  intel- 
lectually empty  as  those  of  Liszt  But  when 
Beethoven  gets  rid  of  this  sort  of  bastard 
operatic  influence  and  straightens  out  his 
apparently  somewhat  muddled  frame  of  mitid, 
he  writes  much  extremely  beautiful  music — 
immature  indeed  in  a  sense  which  makes  it 
sound  considerably  more  old-fashioned  than  the 
great  work  of  the  two  older  Viennese  composers, 
but  still  full  of  point  and  grace  and  not  without 
decided  youthful  dignity  of  a  very  pleasant 
kind.  There  is,  for  example,  a  great  deal  that 
is  very  charming  and  permanently  interesting 
in  the  long  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  '  O  Heil 
each,  ihr  Erlbsten,'  the  duet  for  the  Seraph  and 
Jesus,  *  So  ruhe  denn  mit  ganzem  Schwere,'  has 
a  fine  broadly  flowing  melodiousness,  and  the 
last  chorus  is  strong  vigorous  work,  owing  a 
gcx)d  deal  technically  to  Handel,  but  still 
showing  very  unmistakably  the  hand  of  Beet- 
hoven. He  can  never  really  get  rid  of  his  genius 
for  long,  however  much  he  may  occasionally 

•  li  Um  pifliMflarte  nlo  MMUtte  la  G  major, 
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stray  into  a  sort  of  thin  theatricalism  and  how- 
ever much  he  may  work  against  the  grain  with 
uncongenial  words  ;  sooner  or  later,  even  in  this 
work — one  of  the  least  among  his  larger  efforts 
— ^the  'grand  style'  emerges.  And,  from  the 
purely  technical  point  of  view,  the  oratorio  is 
extremely  interesting  as  being  its  composer's 
first  essay  in  orchestral  writing  on  a  large  scale 
(trombones,  rarely  used  down  to  Beethoven's 
latest  days,  here  appear  for  the  first  time) ;  he 
may  owe  this  early  choral  technique  largely  to 
Handel,  but  his  orchestration  is  already  singu- 
larly firm  and  individual,  full  of  life  and  colour 
and  very  rich  in  sound.  The  work  altogether 
is  plainly  one  of  ambition  ;  the  young  composer 
plunges  ahead  with  buoyant  and  occasionally 
regrettably  careless  vigour,  and  although  his 
solitary  oratorio  is  on  the  whole  considerably 
less  serious  than  his  solitary  opera,  still  it  marks 
a  stage,  and  he  managed  to  grasp  with  both 
hands  a  large  proportion  of  the  things  at  which 
he  aimed. 

Schubert's  essays  in  oratorio- writing  are  two : 
' Miriam's  Siegesgesang '  (1828),  and  ' Lazarus' 
(1820)— the  latter,  for  some  reason  which  is 
unknown,  left  unfinished,  like  two  other  great 
works  of  only  slightly  subsequent  date,  the  B 
minor  Symphony  and  the  C  major  pianoforte 
sonata.  '  Miriam's  Song  of  Victory '  is  a  short 
work  that  might  fitly  be  called  an  '  oi-atorietto,' 
and  is  designed  for  soprano  solo  (with  a  range 
of  over  two  octaves,  and  very  important  notes 
at  either  extreme)  and  chorus,  with  only  a  pro- 
visional pianoforte  accompaniment,  after  the 
composer's  not  infrequent  fashion  ;  without 
being  great,  it  is  very  pleasant  and  often  very 
picturesque  music,  full  of  Schubertian  melodious- 
ness, but  not  in  his  most  inspired  style. 
*  Lazarus '  is,  however,  merely  a  fragment  of 
what  was  designed  to  be  an  oratorio  on  appar- 
ently a  very  large  scale  ;  the  libretto  is  laid  out 
in  three  acts,  but  Schubert  comes  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  the  middle  of  a  number  in  the  second 
of  these  three — merely,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
owing  to  some  accidental  circumstance  which 
diverted  his  thoughts  and  his  pen  elsewhere.' 
The  work  is  called  a  'religious  drama,'  and  is 
indeed  furnished  with  regular  scenic  directions  ; 
but  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely  that 
it  can  ever  have  been  meant  for  stage  perform- 
ance, and  in  all  probability  the  acting  indications 
were  (as  in  many  concert-room  works  by  various 
composers  of  both  earlier  and  later  date) 
merely  designed  to  give  vraiserriblance  to  the 
situations.  It  is  strange  that  only  one  number 
from  this  beautiful  work — the  very  fine  and 
passionate  lengthy  scena  for  the  Sadducee 
Simon  with  which  the  second  act  opens — seems 
to  have  found  its  way  into  public  notice,  and 
that  only  seldom  ;  though  it  could  not  be 
performed  as  a  whole,  there  are  many  other 


•  Thars  la  BOtbtnff  la  aU  artlcUc  hlaloty  BMnoariooauid  lirltot. 
fttg  fhaa  Selintert'i  atUiods  of  la«r  indUteme*  to  hla  nuMtorplaMi  x 
tliraaglioat  hla  Ufa  ht  MM»  to  haT*  beaa  attarlj  iaeorriglbla. 
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things  in  it  of  the  greatest  interests  Maria's 
tender  air,  '  Steh  im  letzten  Kampf  der  Miiden,' 
her  long  scena,  'Der  Trost  begleite  dich/ 
Lazarus's  short  but  very  lovely  *  Viel  selige 
Stunden/  and  perhaps  more  than  all  these  the 
exquisite  air  for  Jemima,  the  daughter  of 
Jainis,  'So  schlnmmert  auf  Rosen/  from 
which  we  quote  the  beautiful  strain  that  recurs 
often  in  its  course — 


— all  these  are  in  the  highest  degree  worthy  of 
intimate  knowledge,  and  the  splendid  passionate 
soprano  solo  for  Martha,  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  oratorio  breaks  off,  bade  fair  to  be  at  least 
equal  to  any  of  them.  It  is  true  that,  as  with 
nearly  all  Schubert's  work  of  this  date,  there  is 
occasionally  a  considerable  lack  of  balance  and 
organic  structure  ;  the  music  often  flows  along 
in  the  kind  of  half-dramatic  rambling  way  so 
frequently  exemplified  in  the  earlier  songs — no 
firm  divisions  between  sections,  and  no  particular 
key-system,  but  merely  a  sort  of  vague  and  not 
very  satisfactory  'melos.'  But  the  numbers 
that  have  been  mentioned  above  are  in  most 
respects  unusually  well  designed  ;  and  one  can 
(as  so  often  with  Schubert)  very  readily  forgive 
the  somewhat  lop-sided  structure  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  second  act  headed  'Chore  der 
Freunde  Lazarus '  in  admiration  for  its  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  sound.  Choral  work  is  indeed 
almost  at  a  minimum,  though  perhaps  in  the 
unset  portions  of  the  libretto  there  may  have 
been  a  larger  proportion  ;  there  are  several  solo 
characters,  but  all  that  we  have  for  chorus, 
apart  from  the  movement  just  mentioned — 
which  starts  with  the  voices  divided  into  four- 
part  sopranos  and  altos  and  four-part  tenors  and 
basses,  but  soon  diverges  into  very  vaguely 
indicated  alternation  of  ordinary  four -part 
chorus  with  9oli  passages — is  an  exquisitely 


delicate  little  movement  at  the  end  of  the  fint 
act,  immediately  followring  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Lazarus,  which  is  portrayed  with  great 
impressiveness  and  finely  quiet  restraint  of 
style.  The  trombones  are  here  used  in  a  way 
that  was  certainly  absolutely  original  in  the 
year  1820,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
work  the  orchestratiou  is  full  of  Schubertian 
beauty  ;  had  the  oratorio  been  completed,  and 
had  Schubert  (as  he  did  in  the  case  of  one  or 
two  of  his  works,  to  their  astounding  improve- 
ment) conquei-ed  his  ordinary  habits  sufficiently 
to  revise  his  first  thoughts,  the  literature  of 
sacred  music  would  have  been  enriched  with  a 
very  great  masterpiece. 

Neitlier  of  Schubert's  oratorios  wss  performed 
during  his  lifetime,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  one 
of  them  was  a  fragment  and  the  other  (as  regards 
the  accompaniments)  a  mere  temporary  make- 
shift ;  but  far  different  is  the  case  with  Spohr  s 
works  in  this  field,  to  which  we  must  now  turn. 
Excluding  the  early  and  altogether  unim- 
portant 'Das  jiingste  Gericht*  —  written  for 
the  '  F6te  Napoleon  *  at  Erfurt  in  1812—he 
wrote  three  oratorios,  'Die  letzten  Dinge'  in 
1826,  'Des  Heilands  letzte  Stunden'  in  1885, 
and  'Der  Fall  Baby  Ions'  in  1842  ;  on  each  of 
them  he  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
and  each  met  with  enormous  success,  alike  in 
Germany  and  in  England.  The  composer  him- 
self, in  his  autobiography,  refers  to  the  per- 
formance of  'Des  Heilands  letzte  Stunden' 
(known  in  England  first  as  '  The.  Crucifixion,' 
afterwards  as  'Calvary')  at  the  Norwich  Festival 
of  1839  as — in  spite  of  the  opposition  raised  by 
some  of  the  clergy  to  the  libretto — the  greatest 
triumph  of  the  whole  of  his  life :  and  when 
three  years  later  he  was  unable  to  secure  leave 
of  absence  from  his  duties  in  Germany  in  order 
to  come  to  conduct  his  next  oratorio,  a  monster 
petition  of  his  English  admirers,  backed  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Prime  Minister  in  his 
official  capacity,  was  forwarded  (but  without 
success)  to  the  Elector  of  Hesse -Caasel.  But 
with  the  rise  of  Mendelssohn-worship  his  star 
gradually  waned ;  and  at  present,  at  any  rate  in 
this  country,  'Die  letzten  Dinge'  ('The  Last 
Judgment  *  ^)  U  the  only  one  that  seems  to  have 
kept  the  field.  Yet  these  three  works  form  an 
important  chapter  in  the  history  of  oratorio, 
and  demand  some  detailed  notice. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  why  'The 
Last  Judgment,'  the  earliest,  and  on  the  whole 
certainly  not  the  best  of  the  three,  should  have 
retained  its  popularity  the  longest ;  it  has  con- 
siderably more  of  what  may  be  called  the 
second-rate  anthem  style  about  it  than  the 
others,  and  in  it  Spohr's  typical  sugary  chro- 
maticism is  effusively  rampant-  indeed*  all  that 
we  are  capable  of  feeling  at  the  end  of  the 
quartet  '  Blest  are  the  departed ' — 

1  It  iMDis  UMt  ooiiTwfMit  In  ttif*  iitlelc  to  v^v  to  Spekr^ 
miuto  (Mid  limiUrlx  to  Xwdolaobali  Utar  on)  btr  tko  KnglUh 
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is  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  mawkiahneas  has  not 
been  rendered  alt(>gether  intolerable  by  the 
sabatitution  of  a  B  fl&t  for  the  penultimate  note 
of  the  sopranos.  And  as  the  composer's  own 
metronome  indication  is  only  ^=72,  there  is 
▼eiy  ample  time  for  the  honey  to  produce  its 
fall  effect ;  in  the  first  English  edition,  indeed, 
many  of  Spohr's  tempi  were  by  some  mis- 
ondorstanding  exactly  doubled — a  tradition 
which  still  auryives  to  some  extent,  and  gener- 
ally caosea  '  All  glory  to  the  Lamb  who  died ' 
to  sound  like  a  dance-measure.  But  alike  in 
'The  Last  Judgment'  and  in  the  other  two 
works,  Spohr,  whenever  the  words  afford  any 
chance,  almost  always  gives  way  to  this  sickly 
sort  of  emotionalism  that,  reinforced  in  later 
years  by  the  influence  of  a  much  inferior  musician 
in  the  person  of  Gounod,  has  left  a  deep  mark 
on  English  church  music.  Things  like  '  Holy, 
holy,  holy '  in  *  The  Last  Judgment,'  or  Mar/s 
'When  this  scene  of  trouble  doees'  in  'Calvary,' 
ue  really  not  very  much  better  than  what 
(with  all  due  apologies  to  all  the  ancients 
and  some  of  the  moderns  represented  in  the 
collection)  has  been — at  any  rate  before  the 
recent  putial  cleansing — generally  known  as 
'Ancient  and  Modem'  music;  and  though 
occasionally,  as  in  'Lord  God  of  heaven  and 
earth '  in  '  The  Last  Judgment,'  he  may  pull 
himself  together  by  sheer  technical  ability,  yet 
the  sentimental  mannerisms  of  Spohr  remain 
among  the  things  that  music  might  very  well 
have  done  without.  But  the  pity  is  that  selec- 
tions like  these,  which  certainly  do  not  represent 
their  composer  at  anything  like  his  best,  have 
come  to  be  r^arded  as  specially  typical.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that,  so  far  as  harmony  is  con- 
oemerl,  he  is  very  astonishingly  partial  to  sliding 
chromatic  semitones,  of  a  kind  which  all  other 
standard  oomposers  in  the  history  of  music  have 
reserved  for  very  special  and  rare  occasions — 

•MB«i. M  th«  orlgliial  Ubnttl  ars  quite mkiiown  b«n.    'TImVUI 
9t  Bibyloa '  wu  iwlMd  so  ixMual  Bngllah  Ubntto  b: 
Avkr.  OrMlwm  ryoJ—mr  of  MiHie,  bat  Spohr  oomi 
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Wagner,  for  example,  never,  except  in  his  very 
earliest  works,  employs  Spohr's  system,  largely 
chromatic  as  his  harmony  is ;  but  still,  when  the 
music  goes  at  a  fair  pace,  the  weakness  is  veiy 
passing,  and  in  a  certain  number  of  instances 
the  effect  is  legitimate  and  pleasant  enough  in 
its  way.  And  sometimes,  even  in  slow  numbers, 
Spohr  can  brace  himself  up  to  a  certain  sort 
of  tender  dignity  that,  without  being  exactly 
strong,  is  yet  far  removed  from  sentimentalism. 
The  last  chorus  of  'Calvary,'  for  example,  though 
it  has  a  few  mannerisms  about  it,  is  yet  very 
restrained  and  quietly  solemn,  and  the  pianis- 
simo end,  with  the  very  striking  use  of  the 
chorus  in  unison  and  octaves,  is  extremely 
beautiful — in  its  way  indeed  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  a  sort  of  comparison  with  the  last  chorus  of 
Bach's  'Matthau8-Pas8ion,'in  which  very  similar 
words  are  set  in  what,  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  between  the  two  men  in  genius, 
is  a  very  similar  spirit  Spohr  really  seems 
to  have  tried  a  good  deal  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  his  later  works,  to  avoid  his 
besetting  harmonic  sins ;  but  the  pity  is  that 
frequently,  when  he  succeeded  fairly  well  in 
doing  so,  the  consequence  was  that  he  became 
merely  dull.  Yet  when  the  words  demand 
specially  vigorous  treatment,  he  can  usually 
rise  to  the  occasion  ;  the  chorus  '  Destroyed  is 
Babylon  the  mighty '  is  certainly  far  the  best 
number  in  'The  Last  Judgment,'  and  is  full  of 
fire  and  dramatic  effectiveness.  The  elaborate 
earthquake  chorus  in  '  Calvary '  is  even  more 
successful,  with  its  continual  broadly  picturesque 
touches  and  its  real  brilliant  vitality  ;  and 
again,  in  'The  Fall  of  Babylon,'  the  chorus, 
'The  lion  roused  from  slumber'  swings  along 
with  fine  energetic  dignity,  and  the  rhythm, 
though  rather  lacking  in  subtlety,  has  a  hammer- 
ing effect  which  undeniably  enhances  the  vigour 
of  the  words. 

Spohr's  rhythm  is,  however,  usually  one  of 
his  least  satisfactory  points.  In  oountlesB  cases 
it  is  as  mechanically  square  and  rigid  as  that 
of  the  ordinary  inferior  anthem  ;  the  composer 
seems  to  get  tied  up  in  certain  hard-and-fiut 
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measores,  and  to  be  quite  unable  to  bend  them 
to  his  will.  Monotonous  ambling  like  this 
from  *  The  Fall  of  Babylon  *— 


aoapd^d.  O  Jvdah  be  glftd,  tliy  mouming  1«  <nd  • «!, 


is  only  too  frequent  in  his  works,  and  often 
spoils  pages  where  there  is  otherwise  much  to 
interest.  He  tries  sometimes  to  gain  varied 
rhythms  by  combining  diverse  emotional  ex- 
pressions, as  in  the  chorus  *  Haste  to  the  banquet' 
in  *The  Fall  of  Babylon,*  where  a  male  voice 
chorus  of  Jews  is  blended  with  the  voluptuous 
dance-music  of  the  Babylonian  women,  but  the 
complexity  is  only  surface -deep,  and  no  real 
contrast  is  audible.  In  this  oratorio  however, 
especially,  Spohr  does  his  best  to  secure  adequate 
characterisation ;  the  choral  music  of  tfews, 
Assyrians,  and  Babylonians  has  each  its  own 
features,  though  occasionally  the  lines  of  de- 
marcation become  thin  and  faint.  And  in  the 
two  later  works  at  any  rate  he  displays  a  very 
considerable,  though  not  always  consistent, 
dramatic  instinct ;  his  recitative  is,  indeed,  as 
a  rule,  quite  lifeless,  and  the  attempts  in  '  The 
Last  Judgment'  to  portray  all  the  shifting 
many-coloured  imagery  of  the  words  are,  as  a 
rule,  dull  and  ineffectual  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  can  here  rise  to  the  picture  of  the 
destruction  of  Babylon ;  and  in  the  later  works 
he  can  make  very  good  dramatic  use  of  the 
softer  tints  also.  The  *  Vision  of  Daniel '  in 
'The  Fall  of  Babylon'  has  touches  of  real 
marked  distinction,  while  the  scene  of  the 
trial  of  Jesus  in  *  Calvary,'  especially  its  earlier 
portion,  is  set  forth  with  a  restrained  and  sombre 
touch  that  is  of  high  dramatic  value ;  and  again 
in  the  same  work,  the  short  solo-quartet  with 
chorus  of  disciples  that  follows  the  words  *  It  is 
finished,'  is  strikingly  effective,  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  dull  drum-rolls  and  nothing  more. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  frequently,  as  in  Judas's 
solo  air,  there  is  little  worthy  thematic  invention 
at  the  back  of  the  dramatic  instinct ;  and 
generally  one  cannot  avoid  a  sense  of  great 
inequality  in  the  flow  of  inspiration.  The  man 
is  a  real  musician  with  real  reverence  for  his 
work ;  but  one  has  a  sort  of  uneasy  feeling  that, 
in  spite  of  all  his  ingenuity,  there  is  no  artistio 
stability  about  him. 


In  some  ways,  indeed,  he  is  a  curious  miztare 
of  the  old  and  the  new.  On  one  side  he  was 
an  undoubted  pedant, —his  fugal  writing  is  very 
smooth  and  academically  flawless,  but  singularly 
little  more  ;  yet  he  does  not  scruple  to  write 
passages  which  break,  and  break  very  success- 
fully, elementary  'rules  of  harmony,'— there 
are  barefaced  and  admirable  consecutive  fifths 
both  in  *The  Last  Judgment'  and  in  'The  Fall 
of  Babylon.'  The  purely  orchestral  movements 
in  the  oratorios  are  as  a  rule — ^those  in  'The 
Last  Judgment'  most  of  all — merely  strings 
of  old-fashioned  conventional  phrases,  and  his 
accompaniments  are  sometimes  mere  guitar- 
figures  ;  yet,  in  other  cases,  the  orchestration 
is  very  original  and  of  very  high  interest- 
in  the  earthquake  chorus  in  'Calvary,'  for 
example,  there  are  no  fewer  than  six  drums 
needed,  tuned  so  as  to  supply  chromatically 
moving  basses,  chord-effects,  and  all  sorts  of 
picturesque  touches  that  still  seem  strikingly 
fresh,  and  in  1883  must  have  been  unimagin- 
able to  any  other  brain  but  that  of  Berlioz.  ^ 
Again  he  anticipates,  in  a  somewhat  erode 
sort  of  way,  the  'leit-motif'  system,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  forecasting  at  the  opening  of 
<  Calvary '  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea's  final  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  ;  but  to 
situations  like  this,  that  call  for  real  spiritual 
impressiveness,  he  somehow  cannot  musically 
rise.  Indeed,  in  studying  his  oratorios  we  are 
alternately  fascinated  and  repelled ;  but  it  Ib, 
nevertheless,  a  misfortune  that  much  of  lus 
best  work  should  be  less  generally  known  thsn 
much  that  more  justly  deserves  oblivion. 

About  this  time  there  were  signs  that  Ger- 
many, like  contemporary  England,  was  passing 
through  a  period  of  oratorio-worship  for  its  own 
sake  ;  it  hardly  seems  possible  on  any  other 
supposition  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
popularity  of  the  oratorios  of  Friedrioh  Schnei- 
der, who  between  1810  and  1838  turned  out 
no  fewer  than  sixteen,  all  of  which  were  appar- 
ently welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  but  are  now 
probably  never  heard,  even  in  their  own  country, 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  Like  Lind- 
paintner's  '  Abraham '  and  '  Der  Jiingling  von 
Nain,'  Schneider's  'Das  Weltgericht,'  'Die 
verlorene  Paradies,'  and  '  Salomonis  Tempelbau ' 
belong  to  that  great  company  of  musical  works 
which,  successful  as  they  may  be  at  the  time, 
have  no  root  in  themselves  and  presently  wither 
away.  And  a  similar  neglect  has  overtaken  the 
'  Mount  Sinai '  and  '  David '  of  Neukomm,  a 
cosmopolitan  composer  who,  after  studying 
under  Haydn,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Paris 
and  London,  with,  intervals  in  Russia  and  Brazil ; 
especially  in  England  his  works  were  held  in 
very  high  esteem,  and  'David'  was  specially 
written  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1884. 
But  the  music  of  the  '  King  of  Brummagem,' 

I  It  If  T«iT  atrmng*  fhftt  to  few  tart-bodka  nbr  to  thii  aoi* 
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as  Kendeksohn  pUyfully  called  him,  is  probably 
now  never  heard  in  his  realms  or  indeed  any- 
where else. 

Very  different  has  been  the  fate  of  the  ora- 
torios of  Mendelssohn  himself.  'St  Paul,' 
*Eiy ah, '  and  the  'Hymn  of  Praise'  (whioh  is  more 
fitly  grouped  with  the  oratorios  than  with  any- 
thing else)  are  all  still  household  words,  and  the 
mifinished  '  Ghristus '  shows  enough  of  the  same 
characteristies  to  warrant  the  supposition  that, 
had  its  oompoeer  lived  to  finish  it,  it  would  have 
equalled  the  popularity  of  the  others.  Yet  no 
musician  who  lives  in  touch  with  the  artistic 
world  of  to-day  would  deny  that  over  against  this 
popular  adoration  and  in  sharp  antagonism  to 
it  there  is  a  powerful  body  of  opinion  which  will 
only  tolerate  the  most  qualified  appreciation  of 
works  that  to  others  seem  unsullied  perfection. 
The  present-day  revolt  of  nine  out  of  ten  modem- 
minded  musicians  is  a  probably  inevitable  reac- 
tion from  the  old  blind  worship  by  profession 
and  public  alike ;  and  as  usually  happens  in 
such  cases,  the  reaction  has  gone  to  an  extreme 
which  is  very  unfair,  and  has  included  very 
different  things  in  a  general  indiscriminate 
condemnation.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best  first 
to  discuss  the  works  and  their  place  in  oratorio 
history  in  some  slight  detail,  and  then  to 
attempt  to  gauge  the  rational  grounds  of  the 
popularity  which  at  any  rate  in  England  they 
continue  to  eigoy. 

'  St  Paul '  was  first  performed  at  Diisseldorf 
in  May  18S6,  and  was  introduced  to  England  in 
the  following  October.  The  subject  had  been 
suggested  to  Mendelssohn  five  years  before  by 
the  Frankfort  Gioilien-Verein  ;  the  libretto 
was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  composer  himself, 
Marx,  who  had  been  originally  approached, 
having  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  intro- 
duction of  chorales,  which  Mendelssohn  specially 
desired,  was  inappropriate.  But  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  here  employed  this  objection 
seems  baseless  ;  while  the  chorales  are  not  medi- 
tatively devotional,  as  with  Bach,  yet  they  have 
a  periectly  right  function  as,  so  to  speak, 
spiritual  comments  on  the  situation,  and  indeed 
Mendelssohn's  libretto  is  structurally  very 
thoughtfully  arranged.  In  spite  of  the  very  wide 
differences  it  is  easy  to  see  throughout  how  the 
design  of  Bach's  'Matthaus-Passion' — the  revival 
of  which,  with,  incidentally,  the  publication  of 
Bach's  complete  works,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
debts  thatmusio  owes  to  Mendelssohn — exercised 
a  deep  influence ;  there  is  the  same  constant 
reflective  attitude  and  the  same  fusion  of  dra- 
matio  action  with  what  are  really  direct  appeals 
to  the  personal  religious  emotions  of  the  indi- 
vidual listener.  The  narrative  element  is  really 
secondary ;  the  composer's  attitude  is,  in  es- 
sentials, that  of  the  preacher  taking  for  text  a 
portion  of  history  different  in  kind  from  all 
other  history,  and  applying  the  lessons  he  desires 
to  draw  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  direct  sermon. 


with  just  so  much  scenic  background  as  will 
make  the  sermon  interesting.  And  in  '  Elijah,' 
written  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1846, 
we  can  see  the  same  main  idea,  though  the 
subject  naturally  demands  more  drama  and  less 
exhortation;  whenever  there  is  the  slightest 
opening,  the  libretto  (which,  though  the  work 
of  Schubring,  was  written  under  Mendelssohn's 
close  supervision)  points  the  story  with  the 
appropriate  personal  moral.  This  conception 
of  oratorio  is  a  perfectly  logical  and  consistent 
one,  and  the  books  of  '  St  Paul '  and  '  El\jah ' 
strike  a  very  skilful  balance  between  the  sub- 
jective pietism  of  Bach,  who  deals  with  outward 
events  only  as  a  framework  for  the  experiences 
of  the  individual  soul,  and  the  objective  '  sacred 
opera '  attitude  of  Handel,  to  whom — or  to 
whose  librettists  anyhow — religion  is  a  straight- 
forward matter  of  hard  fact.  But  nevertheless 
there  is  always  the  risk  that  the  two  elements 
may  not  satisfactorily  cohere  ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Mendelssohn  is  the  only  composer  of  the 
front  rank  who  has  attempted  to  bidance  them 
so  exactly,  and  all  the  greatest  purely  religions 
music  in  existence  has,  there  is  no  doubt,  been 
the  work  of  men  who  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  objective  side  even  less  than  he 
did.  But  all  Mendelssohn's  sacred  work  is 
throughout  as  sincere  as  any  one  could  desire  ; 
and  however  much  we  may  criticise  the  musical 
results,  the  purity  of  the  aim  is  beyond  question. 
But  after  all,  we  must  never  tire  of  remember- 
ing that  a  musician  is  to  be  judged  by  his  music, 
and  not  by  anything  that  is  not  directly  deduc- 
ible  from  it ;  and  a  generation  that  has  passed 
out  of  the  glamour  of  Mendelssohn's  personality 
cannot  avoid  recognising  how  soon,  in  almost 
all  his  religious  music,  his  technique  and 
his  temperament  alike  gave  out  He  was 
never  technically  careless  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
polished  indefatigably,  and  frequently  made 
great  alterations  even  after  the  work  had  been 
performed.  But  the  extraordinarily  subtle  and 
refined  workmanship  that  is  visible  in  master- 
pieces like  the  'Hebrides'  overture  and  the 
superb  scherzos  is  non-existent  in  the  oratorios  ; 
somehow  or  other  the  fire  of  inspiration  bums 
less  brightly  and  the  tools  seem  blunted.  Con- 
trasted with  the  unfaltering  certainty  with 
which  he  treads  the  realms  he  created  and  made 
his  own,  the  handling  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
oratorio-music  is  that  of  the  merely  second-rate 
workman.  Apart  from  his  handful  of  flawless 
masterpieces,  his  technique  indeed  is  never 
quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  great  men ;  even 
Schubert,  grossly  careless  as  he  was,  often  saw 
really  much  farther  into  the  deepest  principles  of 
organic  form  than  did  this  neat  and  accurate 
but  irredeemably  circumscribed  talent  Not 
that  drcnmscription  in  itself  lowers  an  artist ; 
Mendelssohn's  place  among  the  great  composers 
is  assured  for  all  time  in  right  of  the  perfect, 
unchallengeable  works  that  issued  firom  his  pen. 
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Bnt  he  seems,  imfortanately,  to  haye  been  un- 
conscious of  what  we  can  see  now,  that  he  was 
lord  only  of  one  kingdom. 

And  as  in  techniqne,  so  in  temperament,  the 
oratorios  very  rarely  show  the  really  great 
Mendelssohn.  They  express,  very  sincerely 
and  adequately,  the  religious  emotions  of  the 
Protestant  world  of  the  mid-nineteonth  century, 
not  those  that  know  neither  period  nor  place. 
The  *  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  '  rarely 
shines  over  those  amiable  pages,  many  of  which 
are  redolent  of  a  sort  of  spiritual  *  bouigeoisie ' 
that  to  any  one  fresh  from  reading  or  hearing 
Palestrina  or  Bach  or  Beethoven's  *Misea 
Solemnis'  or  Brahms's  'Deutsches  Requiem' 
would  seem  almost  unbearable,  were  it  not  so 
obviously  well-intentioned.  It  is  true  that 
Mendelssohn  himself  seems  to  have  had  mo- 
mentary visions  of  his  limitations :  '  O  rest  in 
the  Lord '  was  only  saved  from  the  fire  by  the 
intervention  of  unnecessarily  officious  friends.^ 
But  many  members  of  that  company,  still  fur- 
ther removed  than  this  from  the  great  ideals, 
never  seem  to  have  been  in  any  sort  of  danger 
of  destruction  ;  and  anyhow  the  composer  wh^ 
could  pen  music  like  this  from  the  *  Hymn  of 
Praise' 


Adagio  rdigiottK 


and  then  write  '  religiose '  above  it,  places  him- 
self, by  his  own  act,  outside  the  goodly  fellow- 
ship of  the  prophets. 

But  we  must  beware  lest  we  ourselves  fall 
too  much  under  the  sway  of  the  reaction  which 
is  just  now  leading  so  many  musicians  who  have 
cast  off  the  old  spell  to  rush  into  hasty  injustice. 
All  the  things  of  which  '  But  the  Lord  is 
mindful  of  his  own '  or  '  Look  down  on  us  from 
Heaven '  are  types,  must  probably  be  thrown  to 
the  wolves  ;  few  modem  musicians  with  artistic 
reputations  to  lose  would  venture  to  defend 
them.  But  enough  and  more  than  enough  can 
be  saved  which  will  keep  at  any  rate  *  El^ah ' 
as  a  great  work,  the  great  things  in  which  will 
seem  all  the  greater  because  we  have  given  up 
the  dull  and  weak  pages  that  adjoin  and  hamper 
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them.  The  man  who  could  write  '  Is  not  hit 
word  like  a  fire, '<  or  *  Thanks  be  to  God,' or  the 
first  part  of  *  Behold  God  the  Lord  psned  by' 
was  a  very  great  genius,  even  if  we  still  cling 
to  our  belief  that  his  real  kingdom  is  elsewhere : 
and  there  are  many  other  pages  instinct  with 
dramatic  picturesqueness  or  delicate  graoe.  It 
ia  hard,  however,  to  rescue  so  much  of  'St  Paul' 
and  the  '  Hymn  of  Praise ' ;  heavy  monotony 
broods  over  laige  tracts  of  the  first,'  and  the 
second,  apart  from  the  scene  of  the  watchman 
and  things  in  the  first  two  numbers  of  the 
introductory  symphony,  shows  Mendelssohn's 
religious  music  at  its  weakest.  Too  little  is 
left  of  *  Christos '  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  it 
might  have  been  ;  it  is  interesting,  however,  to 
note  that  the  composer  again  had  recoune  to 
chorales,  as  in  '  8t  Paul '  and  the  '  Hymn  of 
Praise ' — the  work  as  we  have  it  ends  with  one, 
— and  *  Wie  leuchtet  schon  der  Morgensten '  is 
introduced  into  the  chief  number  that  remains 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  movement.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  fixed  principle  with  him  for  all 
oratorio -music  except  that  dealing  with  Old 
Testament  subjects  ;  sometimes  his  harmonisa- 
tions  are  after  the  pure  Bach  models,  but  on 
other  occasions  he  diveiges  into  rather  mi- 
balanoed  modernity.  Somehow,  in  his  religions 
music,  all  his  careful  revisions  seem  to  have 
been  unable  to  guard  him  from  these  strange 
inequalities. 

A  comparison  of  Mendelssohn's  oratorios  with 
those  of  Spohr  is  not  without  considerable 
interest  Both  men  enjoyed  unbounded  popu- 
larity, and  we  in  England  welcomed  them 
whole-heartedly  as  twin  kings  of  religious  art 
But  now  nearly  all  Spohr's  works  are  rapidly 
accumulating  dust,  and  how  long  will  Mendels- 
sohn's religious  music  outlast  the  decline  of 
most  of  his  other  compositions  f  Yet  no  doubt 
it  has  been  fitting  that  the  latter  should  have 
had  the  longer  lease  of  life:  Mendelssohn's 
touch  is  much  the  firmer,  and  his  command 
over  varied  resources  much  the  greater.  His 
music  may  not  often  clutch  at  the  throat,  but 
a  few  things  in  <  £l\jah '  do  so  very  unquestion- 
ably ;  and  we  may  look  in  vain  through  Spohr's 
pages  for  anything  that  really  causes  our  pulse 
to  beat  quicker.  Again,  apart  from  a  few 
things  like  *  Be  not  afraid,'  the  younger  com- 
poser's oratorios  are  free  from  that  irritatingly 
square  rhythm  that  is  so  marked  a  characteristic 
of  the  elders ;  and  the  delicate  polished  grace 
of  the  best  of  the  quieter  choral  numbers  in 
'  Eiyah '  is  as  far  beyond  anything  in  Spohr's 
oratorios  as  Mendelssohn's  great  secular  master-       f 
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fdeoes  are  beyond  Anything  the  other  otbt  wrote. 
But  yet  sometimes,  in  an  uncertain  vague  sort 
of  way,  Spohr  seems  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of 
depths  unknown  to  the  serene  conservatism  of 
the  other ;  his  yisions  of  '  far-off  things '  are 
dim,  and  are  inextricably  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  weak  and  altogether  transient.  But 
Mendelssohn's  religious  music  gives  the  im- 
pression that  he  lived  in  untroubled  unconscious- 
nesB  of  anything  outside  mid-nineteenth  century 
Protestantism. 

And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  real  secret 
of  his  vitality  in  this  country.  He  appealed 
directly  and  with  absolute  sincerity  to  a  pcurticu- 
lar  form  of  religious  sentiment  which,  from  early 
Victorian  days,  has  lain  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
average  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  ;  he  is 
the  only  great  artist,  in  words  or  colour  or  music, 
who  has  ever  touched  this  emotional  spring,  and 
he  has  had,  and  still  has,  his  reward.  The 
modem  anti-Mendelssohnian  may  vent  strong 
language  about  '  shallow  respectability '  and  so 
on ;  but  the  fact  is  really  deeper  than  that. 
We  may  perhaps  find  it  hard  to  deny,  from  the 
purely  artistic  point  of  view,  a  certain  accuracy 
in  the  hard  epithets,  or  to  avoid  realising  that 
the  only  portions  of  the  oratorios  which  promise 
to  live  on  their  own  merits  are  those  over  which 
the  breath  of  Mendelssohn's  secular  genius  has 
passed  ;  but  the  dulness  of  the  choruses  of  '  St. 
Paul'  is  not  the  dulness  of  an  inferior  man, 
bat  of  a  great  man  working  under  cramping 
conditions.  And  we  can  best  realise  his  position 
when  we  reflect  on  the  countless  sacred  works 
written  by  all  sorts  of  composers  to  satisfy  this 
particular  sentiment,  that  has  always  craved  for 
artistic  expression  ;  they  have  all  gone  down  to 
decay,  but  '  El^ah '  survives,  because  it  makes 
this  appeal  as  being  the  work  of  a  great  musician. 
Bot  it  cannot,  as  a  whole,  survive  for  ever,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  its  fall  will  not  drag 
Mendelssohn's  real  masterpieces  with  it.  The 
whirligig  of  time  in  the  long  run  puts  down 
the  things  which  have  got  no  business  to  be  at 
the  top,  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  it  will 
laise  tiie  things  that  have  got  no  business  to  be 
at  the  bottom.  Who,  for  example,  of  the 
thousands  of  English  people  who  melt  over  '  If 
with  all  your  hearts'  know  anything  of  their 
countryman  William  Byrd  f 

In  1843,  half-way  between  the  productions  of 
tile  'Hymn  of  Praise'  and  'Elgah,'  Wagner's 
'biblical  soena'  *  Das  Liebesmahl  der  Apostel ' 
nw  the  light ;  it  is  his  solitaiy  piece  of  sacred 
music,  and,  as  being  entirely  non-liturgical  in 
character,  seems  to  find  a  place  in  this  article. 
It  is  a  comparatively  brief  work,  written  for  a 
'  Male-chorus  festival '  at  Dresden,  and  consists 
of  two  sections  of  contrasting  character ;  the 
first  part,  comprising  some  two-thirds  of  the 
work,  is  entirely  a  cappdla,  but  the  second 
part,  into  which  it  leads  without  break,  has  an 
independent  and  elaborate  orchestral  aocompani- 


ment.  The  voice-parts  are  tenors  and  basses 
alone ;  there  is  a  main  choir  of  disciples,  some- 
times divided  into  three  separate  groups,  and  a 
choir  of  apostles  (twelve  voices),  while  a  short 
passage  is  directed  to  be  sung  by  a  supplementary 
choir  '  from  above.'  The  unaccompanied  portion 
is  considerably  the  finer  of  the  two ;  it  is 
chorally  very  effective,  and  contains  some  strik- 
ing music,  though  a  considerable  amount  is 
indeed  rather  monotonous,  as  much  of  its  com- 
poser's work  of  the  period  is — strong  but  not 
specially  inspiring.  The  possible  failure  of  the 
singers  to  keep  exact  pitch  is  ingeniously  met  by 
the  introduction  of  the  orchestra  on  a  long  drum 
roll  with  a  very  gradual  crescendo,  three  drums 
being  tuned  to  the  same  note,  and  entering  one  by 
one ;  this  portion  is,  however,  far  less  interesting, 
and  its  very  commonplace  Bienzi-like  main  tune, 
AUtffro  can  brio. 


nvoudM    Wo(t,dM  h«r-UdM.  gw-Uh-TCt. 


OUbt  mu  dn  Mvtti, «  frra  •   dig  kniid  «■  than, 

surrounded  by  brilliantsemiquaver  scale  passages, 
consorts  very  oddly  with  the  solid  ecclesiastical 
style  of  the  earlier  section.  The  work  as  a 
whole  is  one  of  Wagner's  mildest,  and  would 
hardly  require  notice  were  it  not  the  solitary 
contribution  to  the  oratorio-field  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  composers  ;  the  dramatic  element  is 
indeed  shown  in  the  orchestral  introduction 
which  represents  the  'rushing  mighty  wind,' 
but  musically  this  does  not  amount  to  much. 

The  contribution  of  the  other  great  modem 
German  to  the  literature  of  non- liturgical 
religious  music  is,  however,  of  a  very  different 
character.  Brahms's  'Deutsches  Requiem'  is 
not  styled  an  oratorio,  but  it  is  far  more  that 
than  it  is  anything  else  ;  it  has  no  sort  of  con- 
nection with  any  ecclesiastical  service,  and  its 
whole  being  is  religious.^  Indeed,  it  represents 
the  supreme  religious  emotions  in  the  language  of 
the  modem  world,  as  Palestrina  represents  them 
in  that  of  mediaevalism  and  Bach  in  that  of  the 
Reformation ;  and,  like  them,  Brahms  speaks 
for  all  time,  while  to  us,  merely  because  we  are 
his  contemporaries,  his  appeal  is  in  a  sense  even 
more  intimate  than  theirs.  All  the  stem 
nobility  and  passionate  tenderness  at  his  com- 
mand were  lavished  on  these  wonderful  pages  ; 
and  the  religious  music  of  Brahms  will  stand  as 
alike  the  permanent  and  the  solitary  artistic 
memorial  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  his 
generation. 

Modem  German  composers  have  indeed 
ventured  but  little  into  this  field ;  Schumann 
never  attempted  anything  that  could  even 
approximately  be  called  an  oratorio,  and  his 

1  The  fotgaonalj  mudT*  'IMnmphliad'  mS^t  eonealvabtf  be 
oouldarad  ma  *  ontoiiaito,'  Josfc  m  mvA  ••  Sehaberi'a  'Mlriam't 
SiBgMg— ng/  bnt  for  Iti  aTovad  politktl  audaremn&t. 
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reluctanoe  seemB  to  haye  spread  to  nearly  all 
who  can  in  any  way  be  cidled  his  followers. 
Individual  works  there  have  no  doubt  been,  but 
their  importance,  whether  artistic  or  historical, 
is  very  slight ;  and  on  the  whole  the  younger 
generation  of  German  composers  do  not  seem  to 
be  turning  their  attention  much  in  the  direction 
of  religious  music  in  the  concert-room,  though 
there  is  a  large  output  of  works  intended  for 
liturgical  use.  Mention  might  perhaps — among 
the  productions  of  the  older  men — be  made  of 
Raff's  '  Weltende,'  one  of  his  last  compositions  ; 
but  the  oratorios  of  Bruoh  are  deserving  of  more 
detailed  notice.  Well-known  as  is  much  of  his 
violin  and  violoncello  music  in  this  country, 
Bruch's  choral  compositions  are  not  at  all  gener- 
ally familiar  to  English  concert-goers ;  amonghis 
religious  works  the  oratorios  '  Arminius'  (op.  43) 
and  'Moses'  (op.  67)  are  the  most  important 
The  latter  is  a  'Biblical  oratorio' — so  styled 
probably  to  differentiate  it  from  the  earlier  work 
— designed  on  a  very  huge  scale,  and  showing 
its  composer's  talent  in  polished  technique  and 
much  interesting  material,  joined  to  a  certain 
lack  of  real  distinctiveness  and  vitality  ;  how- 
ever, both  it  and  the  earlier,  and  rather  more 
spontaneous  '  Arminius '  are  well  worth  knowing 
by  the  admirers  of  the  G  minor  concerto  and 
'  Kol  Nidrei.' 

We  may  now  perhaps  briefly  mention  a  few 
oratorios  by  composers  not  of  German  blood, 
but  largely  influenced  by  German  methods. 
Gade,  for  example,  though  a  pure  Dane,  is  in  all 
but  his  very  earliest  works  a  German  composer. 
His  short  oratorio-cantata  '  Zion '  shows  many 
traces  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Mendelssohn 
school,  but  still  has  a  certain  individual  frag- 
rance about  it  that  is  distinctly  attractive,  and 
it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  work  of  a  musician  and  a 
gentleman.  It  consists  merely  of  three  choruses 
followed  by  a  finale  consisting  of  a  bass  solo  and 
chorus ;  the  last  is  considerably  the  least  in- 
teresting portion,  but  the  second  and  third 
sections,  entitled  respectively  'The  Departure 
from  Egypt*  and  'The  Captivity  in  Babylon,' 
contain  some  of  their  composer's  strongest  work, 
and  in  the  third  especially  there  are  some  really 
rather  fine  pages.  Gade's  talent  was  never 
capable  of  very  powerful  flights  ;  but  his  writing 
is  always  refined,  and  in  '  Zion '  the  thematic 
material  is,  as  a  rule,  considerably  firmer  and 
more  individual  than  is  often  the  case  in  his 
works. 

No  really  national  Scandinavian  composer 
seems  to  have  produced  any  noteworthy  work 
in  the  field  of  oratorio ;  and  Slavonic  composers 
also  have  almost  always  turned  their  energies  in 
other  directions.  Rubinstein,  though  musically 
he  was  really  a  quite  denationalised  Russian, 
nevertheless  attempted  no  concert -oratorio, 
though  his  sacred  opera,  '  The  Tower  of  Babel,' 
was  once  performed  at  a  Crystal  Palace  concert 
under  its  composer's  direction,  and  proved  to  be 


a  somewhat  dull  attempt  at  a  realistio  ezprenion 
of  its  title  ;  and  his  later  strictly  national  com- 
patriots  seem  to  have  done  nothing  even  of  this 
hybrid  nature.  The  two  oratorios  of  the  other 
great  modem  pianist  deserve,  however,  a  few 
words:  'Christus' — a  Latin  oratorio  containing 
complete  settings  of  the  'Stabat  mater  dolorosa,' 
the  '  Stabat  mater  speciosa,'  and  much  more- 
seems  to  be  very  little  known  in  England,  bat 
'St.  Elizabeth'  was  performed  in  London  several 
times  during  Liszt's  last  visit  to  this  country. 
The  former  is,  as  is  natural,  the  more  subjective 
and  mystical  of  the  two,  mingling  occasional 
sincerely  expressive  feeling  with  curiously  stagey 
realism,  and  showing  many  traces  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  traditional  modal  church  melodies 
combined  with  typical  modernities,  the  juxta- 
position being  most  of  all  marked  in  the  settings 
of  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Lord's  Prayer :  the 
shepherds'  music  and  some  other  numbers  are 
picturesque,  but  there  is  an  aspect  of  rather 
tawdry  tinsel  about  the  greater  part  of  the  long 
work.  The  latter  is  more  dramatic  and  spectaca- 
lar,  and  contains  (like  most  modem  oratorios  or 
hagiological  subjects)  a  certain  amount  of  pure 
'  secular '  music — a  chorus  of  children  at  play, 
a  march  of  Crusaders,  and  so  on ;  yet  in  almost 
the  whole  of  'St.  Elizabeth,'  even  some  of  its 
most  secular  movements,  we  see  constant  traces 
of  Liszt's  partiality  for  fragments  of  old  Gregorian 
intonations,  and  the  principal  'St  Elizabeth 
motive'  itself,  which  is  worked  up  and  down 
on  three  flutes  at  the  very  start  of  the  oratorio, 
and  is  continually  employed  in  various  meta- 
morphoses down  to  the  very  last  bars,  is  nothing 
but  a  liturgical  formula.^  But  in  spite  of  this 
uniting  thread,  the  impression  created  by  the 
whole  long  work  is  the  reverse  of  organic  ;  the 
composer's  favourite  system  of  piecemeal 
thematic  development  always  looks  at  a  casual 
glance  so  much  more  elaborate  and  interesting 
than  it  really  is,  and,  apart  from  a  few  pleasantly 
picturesque  pages,  'St.  Elizabeth, 'like 'Christus,' 
shows  no  exception  to  the  curious  poverty  of 
invention  and  lack  of  anything  like  solidity 
of  style  seen  in  so  much  of  Liszt's  work,  most 
of  which  has  become  hopelessly  old-fashioned  a 
generation  after  it  was  written.  Pious  friends 
and  virtuoso  pianists  may  succeed  in  galvanis- 
ing his  name  for  a  little  longer,  but,  however 
much  he  may  live  in  the  works  of  his  artistic 
children,  it  is  improbable  that  the  oratorios,  at 
any  rate,  will  have  much  vitality  either  direct 
or  indirect 

DvoMk's  'St  Ludmila'  is  also  an  oratorio  on 
a  hagiological  theme,  and,  like  '  St.  Elizabeth,' 
includes  in  one  and  the  same  work  hunting 
choruses  and  solemn  cathedral  ceremonials.  It 
waswritten  on  commission  for  the  Leeds  Festival 
of  1886  ;  but  failed  to  meet  with  the  same 
success  as  had  been  won  by  his  'Stabat  Mater' 

*  It  hM  bean  vatd.  la  the  aame  rhythm,  by  BimhiM  In  the 
■eoand  of  his  two  eonfi  with  rMa,  obbllfato  f  GeiitUdMe  Wiegnr 
Ued/op.81,NowS». 
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and  'The  Speotre's  Bride'  in  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding.  These  works  had  aroused 
in  England  a  widespread  interest  in  the 
Bohemian  oompoeer — our  latest  epidemic  of 
foreigner-worship,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
justifiable  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
'  St  Ludmila '  was  written  with  rather  special 
desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  friendly  patrons 
who  had  been  really  the  first  adequately  to 
recognise  him.  But  the  result  was  as  unsatis- 
factory as  usually  happens  when  an  artist  tries 
to  please  others  rather  than  himself;  and 
Dyofak's  solitary  oratorio  does  very  little  to  add 
to  his  fame.  Not  indeed  that  he  definitely 
copied  the  style  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn, 
whom  he  understood  to  be  the  chief  objects  of 
worship  at  Leeds,  nor  even  that,  save  in  a  very 
few  passing  cases,  the  music  shows  anything 
worth  mentioning  of  their  influence ;  the  touches 
of  Handelianism  and  Mendelssohnianism  are 
nre  and  very  transient,  and  they  are  mixed  up 
with  much  that  is  quite  alien.  But  undoubtedly 
'St.  Ludmila '  shows  its  composer  in  a  confused 
state  of  mind,  trying  largely  to  denationalise 
himself  and  to  be  orthodox  and  cosmopolitan  ; 
and  at  any  rate  the  whole  of  Parts  IL  and  IIL 
(apart  fix>m  the  picturesque  little  hunting  chorus 
in  the  former)  .are  singularly  monotonous  and 
lifeless.  In  some  of  the  earlier  choruses  of  Part 
I.,  and  in  the  adjacent  tenor  song  and  Ludmila's 
first  air,  tbereare,  however,  plenty  of  pages  which 
show  the  real  Dvoj'ak  ;  but  these,  fine  as  they 
are,  are  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  somni- 
ferousness  of  the  rest  of  the  long  work,  which 
will  stand  in  musical  history  as  the  miscalcula- 
tion of  an  innocent -minded  genius.  DvoMk 
did  not  sncceed  in  producing  an  oratorio  which 
would  in  the  very  least  remind  his  English 
friends  of  the  *  Messiah '  or  '  Elijah ' ;  he  only 
auooeeded  in  being  a  dull  and  confused  imitation 
of  the  inferior  side  of  himself. 

French  oratorio  has  always  been  a  plant  of 
uncertain  growth.  Lulli's  contemporary.  Char- 
pentier,  brought  back  from  his  studies  in  Italy 
ideas  about  oratorio-writing  which  took  shape 
in  many  works — '  David  et  Jonathan, ' '  L'enfant 
prodigue/  *  Le  sacrifice  d'Abraham,'  etc.  etc. — 
which  are  now  buried  in  obscurity,  and  hardly 
seem  anyhow  to  have  shown  in  any  special 
measure  the  many  admirable  qualities  which 
mark  their  composer's  secular  music  The 
fine  motets  of  Lalande  and  Gampra,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  18  th  century,  are  as  exclusively 
intended  to  be  portions  of  an  ecclesiastical  service 
as  are  the  contemporary  English  anthems,  to 
which  in  many  ways  some  of  them,  especially 
by  Lalande,  bear  a  close  resemblance;  and  com- 
posers who  desired  to  treat  Biblical  subjects  out- 
side the  church  resorted  frankly  to  the  stage. 
Bameau  wrote  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  Sam- 
son, and  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  come 
to  performance,  the  contemporary  production  of 
another  on  the  subject  of  Jephtha  by  Mont^lair 


shows  that  there  was  no  rooted  censorial  objec- 
tion to  Biblical  drama  with  costume  and  scenery. 
Later  on,  another  example  is  visible  in  M^hul's 
*  Joseph '  —the  masterpiece  of  a  remarkable  com- 
poser far  too  neglected  at  the  present  time :  also 
Meyerbeer,  who  for  practical  purposes  may  be 
counted  as  a  Frenchman,  made  his  first  boyish 
essay  in  opera  with  a  libretto  on  the  same  story 
as  tiiat  used  by  Mont^lair.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  concert-oratorios  written  now  and  then, 
chiefly  more  or  less  strongly  influenced  by  Italian 
methods,  though  not  to  the  extent  (as  with  con- 
temporary Germans)  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
native  language.  Goesec's  *  Saul '  seems  to  have 
had  considerable  success,  and  Lesueur  produced 
a  good  many  works  of  the  kind — a  Christmas 
oratorio,  two  Passion-oratorios,  three  Coronation- 
oratorios,  'Debora,'* Rachel, 'etc.  etc. — of  which 
his  pupil  Berlioz  can  speak  with  respect.  Cheru- 
bini,  however,  though  the  list  of  sacred  works 
produced  by  him  in  Paris  is  a  long  one,  used 
exclusively  liturgical  words ;  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  wayward  pupil  of  these  two 
pillars  of  the  old  regime  to  produce,  in  the  year 
1864,  what  is  really  the  first  French  oratorio 
of  lasting  artistic  importance  that  exists. 

The  sub- title  of  Berlioz's'  L'Enfance  du  Christ' 
is  '  trilogie  sacr^ ' ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
work  is  a  mosaic.  The  second  section,  'La 
Fuite  en  %ypte,'  was  written  several  years 
before  the  others,  and  was  published  by  itself 
as  a  '  myst^re ' :  the  original  score  bears  the 
words  'attribu^  k  Pierre  Ducr^,  maitre  de 
chapelle  imaginaire,'  in  repentant  recollection 
of  the  composer's  practical  joke  in  successfully 
foisting  the  work  on  the  Parisian  public  as  a 
17th -century  composition  disinterred  during 
excavations  at  the  Sainte- Chapelle.^  The 
two  other  sections  were  attached  on  either 
side  of  this,  but  the  work  as  a  whole  hangs 
together  very  fairly  well,  in  spite  of  its  piece- 
meal construction.  The  libretto  is  from  Berlioz's 
own  pen  ;  it  is  not  without  a  good  deal  of  literary 
point,  but,  as  was  indeed  invariably  the  case 
with  him,  the  composer  resorts  to  the  quaintest 
devices  in  order  to  introduce  movements  that 
will  display  his  genius  for  picturesque  orchestra- 
tion. Just  as  in  '  La  Damnation  de  Faust '  the 
hero  is  suddenly  transported  to  Hungary  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  Berlioz  may  have  a  chance 
of  introducing  his  arrangement  of  the  Bdkoczy 
March,  so  here  all  sorts  of  stage  devices  are  for- 
cibly dragged  into  the  service— the  night  patrol- 
march  of  the  Roman  soldiers  through  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  the  incantation-music  of  the  Jewish 
magicians  summoned  by  Herod  to  explain  his 
dreams,  the  serenade  for  two  flutes  and  harp  by 
the  children  of  the  household  at  SaTs  that  receives 
the  fugitives — all  these  are  brought  into  the 
work  without  any  sort  of  adequate  artistic 
reason.  But  the  oratorio  as  a  whole  is  of  singular 

1  See  BarUfls'i  Lm  arotttmtm  4t  la  nutrinM  (pp.  lfla>74).  Hie 
ofal«f  point  of  iha  Joke  U  that  fhm  mario  bean  not  tlw  MniMt 
r—nMaiw  to  uiytiiliiK  wrltt«a  dulng  tho  ITth  Mnttirr. 
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beauty,  and  shows  Berlioz  in  an  almost  unique 
light ;  it  seems,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  produc- 
tion, to  have  much  astonished  many  who  had 
looked  upon  its  composer  solely  as  an  ecoentric 
with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  huge  orchestras 
and  general  hizarrerU.  Not  indeed  that 
Berlioz  can  altogether  divest  himself  of  theatri- 
calism,  even  in  this  least  theatrical  of  his  large 
works ;  the  incantation-music  is  poor  and  empty, 
and  charming  as  is  the  music  of  the  angels  at 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  one  cannot  read  with- 
out a  smile  the  elaborate  directions  that  a  curtain 
must  be  dropped  first  to  the  faces  and  then  to 
the  feet  of  the  singers,  who  are  finally  told  to 
turn  round  and  sing  into  the  wall.  The  first 
part  is  indeed  considerably  the  least  interesting ; 
the  long  meditatively  sombre  solo  for  Herod  is 
full,  as  are  so  many  pages  of  its  composer,  of  fine 
things  which  somehow  never  quite  convince  the 
listener,  and  the  scene  in  which  Herod  and  the 
magicians  vow  vengeanceon  the  innocentchildren 
of  Bethlehem  is  for  the  most  part  the  ordinary 
Berliozian  sound  and  fury.  But  even  in  this 
section  a  singularly  beautiful  placid  duet  for 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  unseen  angels'  short 

*  Hosanna '  chorus  strike  the  dominant  note  of 
the  oratorio,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  section, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  third,  are  full  of  a  sort 
of  tender  fragrance  that  is  in  a  very  high  degree 
distinctive  and  lofty.  'La  Fuite  en  ^Igjrpte,' 
indeed — with  the  assembling  of  the  shepherds, 
their  simply  strophic  farewell  chorus,  and  the 
movement  depicting  the  repose  of  the  Holy 
Family,  dying  away  with  a  few  meditative  bars 
for  tenor  solo  and  a  pianissimo  angels'  call — ^is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  things  in  French  music  ; 
and  the  same  singularly  delicate  spirituality  is 
shown  in  the  final  chorus  of  the  third  section 
(unaccompanied,  and  with  a  tenor  solo  part 
added),  which  is  full  of  a  curiously  subtle  simpli- 
city expressed  in  music  of  rare  charm.  The  rest 
of  the  last  section  is  hardly  equal,  beautiful  as  is 
the  music  in  the  opening  number,  and  in  the 
scene  where  Mary  and  Joseph  seek  in  vain  for 
shelter  ;  occasionally  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  mere  mannerism,  and  the  serenade  is  rather 
too  clever  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  But  it 
is  strange  that  the  work  is  so  neglected  in 
England  ;  there  is  very  little  that  grates  on  the 
ear  as  so  much  from  Berlioz's  pen  does,  and  the 
finest  portions  are,  in  their  subtly  childlike 
spirit,  as  pure  and  tender  as  anything  in  modem 
sacred  music. 

Of  all  later  French  oratorio  composers,  Odsar 
Franck  is  certainly  the  one  who  has  inherited 
most  of  Berlioz's  spirit,  though  his  great  sacred 
work  'Les  Beatitudes'  is  not  entitled  an  oratorio, 
and  is  not  Biblical  in  subject ;  but,  as  we  so 
often  notice,  the  mere  label  that  a  composer 
may  choose  to  give  to  his  work  is  of  but  little 
importance  in  broad  classification  of  art-forms. 
Besides    this    Franck    also    produced    several 

*  Scenes  bibliques,'  or  short  oratorios  ;  of  these 


*  Rebecca '  is  a  typical  example — a  somewhat 
slight  but  very  fragrant  and  picturesque  work, 
except  where,as  in  the  final  chorus,  the  oompoeer 
tries  rather  unsuccessfully  to  be  orthodoxly 
ecclesiastical  and  grandiose.  '  Les  B^titudes,' 
however,  is,  no  doubt,  the  masterpiece  in  this 
field  ;  some  portions  may  seem  slightly  exagger- 
ated and  undistinguished,  and  the  technical 
handling  of  the  material  is  occasionally  rather 
vague  and  uncertain,  but  there  are  many  very 
subtle  and  striking  pages  in  the  score,  and  the 
music  is  in  all  respects  emotionally  sincere  and 
finely  felt — qualities  by  no  means  always  to  be 
found  in  French  sacred  art  Franck's  fame  ii, 
in  England,  of  such  recent  origin  that  it  is 
sometimes  forgotten  that  he  really  belongs  to  a 
past  period :  '  Ruth,'  one  of  his  most  poetical 
works,  dates  in  its  original  form  from  1845,  and 
his  'R^emption'  preceded  its  better -known 
namesake  by  half  a  generation. 

Before  dealing  witii  Gounod's  oratorios  a  few 
wqrds  may  be  given  to  those  of  Massenet  and 
Saint-Saens,  most  of  which  are  of  earlier  date- 
though  their  composers  were  bom  later — less  for 
their  intrinsic  merits  than  for  their  interest  as 
typical  examples  of  a  particular  kind  of  religious 
music  that  still  has  great  influence  in  France, 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  other  countries  also. 
Massenet's  '  Eve '  and  '  Marie  Madeleine '  and 
Saint-Saens's  *  Le  Deluge '  all  represent  in  veiy 
dear  and  definite  shape  what  we  may  perhaps 
call  the  '  salon '  idea  of  oratorio,  though  the  two 
composers  approach  their  goal  from  different 
sides.  Massenet  in  his  oratorios  gives,  on  the 
whole,  the  impression  that  he  is  satisfied  if  he 
can  be,  so  to  speak,  fashionably  Parisian— a 
quality  which  is  shown  as  much  in  the  'Gnise' 
section  in  '  Eve,'  with  its  stage  thunders  and 
lightnings,  as  in  the  voluptuous  duet  that  im- 
mediately precedes  it ;  and  it  is  curious  that, 
though  the  words  give  ample  scope,  the  lyrical 
feeling  that  often  manifests  itself  in  smaller 
works  here  seems  dulled  and  blunted.  But  he 
has  the  merit  of  recognising  his  limitations,  and 
makes  practically  no  attempt  to  be  impressive : 
the  only  exception  in  these  two  works  is  the 
singularly  painful  and  alt<>gether  objection- 
able picture  of  the  death  of  Jesus  in  'Marie 
Madeleine ' — tam-tam  strokes,  shrieks  of '  Ah  I* 
on  diminished-seventh  chords,  and  the  general 
melodramatic  stock-in-trade.  Saint-Saens  does 
not  do  this  kind  of  thing,  and  his  technique  is 
cleverer ;  but  '  Le  Deluge '  cannot  be  called  a 
satisfying  work.^  All  musicians  whose  paths 
lie  among  schools  have  come  across  piano  pieces 
'  dans  le  style  ancien,'  curiously  stifi*  in  pose  and 
ostrich-like  in  their  innocent  attempts  to  de- 
ceive ;  vivjUUis  mviandia,  the  same  atmosphere 
pervades  much  of  Saint-Saens's  work,  and  in 
many  jpages  of  '  Le  D61uge '  traces  of  it  can  be 
felt     And  when  this  sort  of  pseudo-classicism 
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is  mixed  with  modernity  not  of  the  strongest 
kind,  the  result  is  a  sort  of  blend  that  is  not 
•peoiallj  attractive ;  while  it  is  somewhat  un- 
fortunate that  the  chief  tune  in  the  Prelude, 
which  might  pass  once  in  a  way  without  very 
much  notice,  is  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
work  so  very  many  times  that  its  deficiencies 
become  palpably  obvious.  Indeed,  the  gap  in 
what  one  might  call  spiritual  elevation  of  style 
between  these  works  and  those  of  Berlioz  and 
Franck  is  very  noteworthy,  and  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  mere  'diflference  of  taste,'  that 
favourite  loophole  for  amiable  indifference  to 
vital  things  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  (though 
there  are  some  signs  of  an  emei^noe  in  the  last 
few  years)  modern  French  religious  music,  except 
that  of  a  few  stronger  spirits,  has  been  honey- 
combed with  ,the  facile  sentimentality  arising 
from  works  like  these  and  like  those  of  the  still 
more  famed  composer  to  whom  we  now  turn. 

In  the  musical  career  of  Qounod  operatic 
composition  is  a  long  interlude  of  some  thirty 
years  or  more,  religious  subjects  chiefly  engross- 
ing his  pen  both  in  his  early  youth  and  also 
towards  the  dose  of  his  life.  The  St  Cecilia 
Mass  (the  first  'Messe  Solennelle')  was  the 
earliest  work  to  give  him  lame  in  England  ;  and 
more  than  thirty  years  afterwards  'The  Redemp- 
tion '  was  produced  at  Birmingham,  in  1882,  and 
was  followed  at  the  next  festival  three  years 
later  by  '  Mors  et  Vita. '  These  two  latter  works, 
as  the  only  compositions  of  Gounod  that  can  be 
called  oratorios,  are  all  that  concern  us  here ; 
but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that,  as  regards 
essentials  of  outlook,  his  religious  style  never 
changed.  He  was  by  nature  attached  to  reli- 
gious mysticism,  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
his  music,  regarded  purely  from  the  devotional 
standpoint,  gives  an  impression  of  personal 
sincerity  that  is  lacking  in  that  of  many  who 
are  his  artistic  children  ;  but  (as  has  been  said 
before,  though  so  vital  a  point  can  scarcely  be 
too  frequently  reiterated)  the  non- artistic  as- 
pects under  which  a  work  of  art  may  conceivably 
be  regarded  should  never  be  allowed  to  influence 
the  purely  artistic  judgment  of  the  same.  'The 
Bedemption'  leapt  at  once  into  extraordinary 
popularity  in  this  country ;  but  though  the 
British  public  has  taken  many  curious  works  to 
its  ample  bosom,  and  will,  no  doubt,  take  many 
more,  it  seems  now  fairly  certain  that  this  is 
not  among  its  permanent  loves.  And  it  is 
indeed  very  diflScult  to  see  the  causes  of  its 
enormous  success — a  success  which  the  great 
minority  of  serious  musicians  regarded  with  a 
sort  of  hopeless  amazement ;  for  '  The  Redemp- 
tion '  in  many  respects  broke  completely  with 
the  traditionaJ  popular  oratorio  style.  Choral 
writing,  in  the  sense  in  which  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn  understood  the  term,  is  practically 
non-existent ;  and  there  are  hardly  any  '  tunes ' 
at  all.  The  moat  that  can  be  said  is  that  (with 
one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  such  as  the  <  Trio 


of  the  Holy  Women ')  the  work  possesses,  ac- 
cording to  its  lights,  a  certain  sort  of  not  un- 
dignified sincerity  ;  and  it  is  no  reflection  on  its 
single-mindedness  if  it  sounds  to  us  rather  like 
the  work  of  an  ascetic  in  an  atmosphere  of 
artificial  flowers.  But  to  criticise  it  from  the 
strictiy  artistic  standpoint  is  rather  like  aiming 
at  a  target  that  has  been  riddled  nearly  to 
invisibility,  though  its  historical  importance  as 
the  crowning  specimen  of  its  type  and  as  a  sign 
of  its  times  is  too  great  for  it  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  We  may  probably  say,  without  any 
paradox,  that  Gounod  deliberately  set  himself 
to  produce  the  particular  '  religious '  impression 
at  which  he  aimed  by  the  metliod — for  which 
ecclesiastical  history  shows  many  a  parallel  in 
other  spheres— of  consciously  sacrificing  every- 
thing of  the  slightest  artistic  interest,  either  in 
material  or  in  technique,  in  order  that,  so  to 
speak,  the  mind  of  the  listener  might  be  swept 
and  garnished  for  the  reception  of  tiie  religious 
message.  On  no  other  tiieory  is  it  possible, 
charitably,  to  account  for  the  extraordinarily 
poverty-stricken  nature  of  this  curious  score ; 
but  still  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
reflection  that  other  composers  have  produced 
equal  (or  we  should  prefer  to  say,  immeasurably 
greater)  religious  'efiects'  without  this  self- 
abnegation.  And,  however  much  he  may  strive 
against  the  flesh,  Gounod's  operatic  methods 
show  themselves  in  the  passages  of  cheaply 
pretentious  sentiment ;  and,  in  a  curiously  half- 
hearted way,  in  the  harmonic  'originality' 
gained  by  fastening  the  head  of  one  platitude 
on  to  the  tail  of  another,  examples  of  which  can 
be  seen  on  almost  every  page.  '  The  Redemp- 
tion '  is  indeed  well  worth  the  study  of  artistic 
psychologists,  just  as  to  the  serious  literary 
critic  the  enormously  though  temporarily  popu- 
lar novel  affords  a  field  for  interesting  analysis : 
the  man  who,  with  (in  its  way)  a  European 
reputation  behind  him,  could  write  bars  like 
these 


set  to  some  of  the  most  solemn  words  conceiv- 
able, is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon. 

'  Mors  et  Vita,'  produced  three  years  later,  is 
a  trilogy  which  is,  according  to  the  composer's 
preface,  the  continuation  of  '  The  Redemption.' 
The  first  section  is  a  setting  of  the  Requiem 
liturgy,  and  the  second,  'Judicium,'  and  the 
third,  '  Vita,'  have  words  selected  from  various 
portions  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, chiefly  from  the  Apocalypse.  All  thesalient 
qualities  of  the  earlier  work  are  seen  here  again 
in  very  considerable  forco,  though  '  Mors  et  Vita ' 
is  on  the  whole  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two, 
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and  oontains  a  few  rather  pretty  things  of  a  slight 
type ;  but  when  Gounod  tries  to  work  himself 
up  to  the  great  occasions,  all  he  can  secure  is 
the  ludicrously  commonplace  hideonsness  of  the 
'Tubae  ad  ultimum  judicium/  or  ^impressiye' 
harmony  consisting  of  miy'or  thirds  in  contrary 
motion  and  other  novelties  which  have  been 
pruveiited  by  their  obviousness  and  ugliness 
from  adoption  by  any  one  else. 

Gtounod's  two  oratorios  are  of  great  historical 
importance  to  English  musicians,  inasmuch  as 
they  represent  the  latest  (and,  it  is  very  poseible 
and  devoutly  to  be  wished,  the  last  for  ever) 
attempt  at  foreign  domination  of  English  music 
— a  domination  which,  unlike  those  previously 
swayed  by  Uandel  and  Mendelssohn,  was  an 
unmixed  bane.  While  it  lasted,  it  was  a  very 
serious  menace  to  English  music  ;  and  we  may 
be  thankful  that  we  have  escaped  with  nothing 
worse  than  a  deep  mark  on  Anglican  hymns 
and  anthems — a  legacy  which,  though  very 
regrettable,  is  without  any  fSur-reaching  artistic 
import 

A  brief  paragraph  may  perhaps  be  given  to 
the  modem  Belgian  school  of  oratorio,  tiie  chief 
names  in  which  are  Peter  Benott  (1884-1901), 
and,  in  the  younger  generation,  Edgar  TineL 
Franck,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
indeed  a  Belgian  by  birth,  but  he  was  a  French- 
man by  long  residence  ;  and  his  works  show  no 
8ym[)athy  with  the  school  founded  by  Benott, 
the  leading  principle  of  which  was  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Flemish  language  in  all  vocal 
music.  The  list  of  Benoit's  works  includes 
several  orat  >rio8,  *  Lucifer,'  *  De  Schelde '  ^moi-e 
properly  styled  a  cantata),  a  'Children's 
Oratorio,'  and  others ;  but  the  first  named, 
written  ill  1865,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that 
has  ever  received  a  hearing  in  England.  It 
was  produced  in  London  in  1889,  without  much 
success  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  work  designed 
on  broad  and  powerful  lines,  with  much  that  is 
picturesque  and  legitimately  effective.  The 
opening  scene — two  long  double  choruses,  the 
first  a  portrayal  of  the  stillness  of  the  sea,  the 
second  a  violently  exciting  storm -scene  and 
'invocation  of  Lucifer' — gives  great  oppor- 
tunities for  choral  effect,  and  is  not  without 
considerable  impressiveness  of  a  not  particularly 
subtle  or  individual  kind.  Indeed,  Benoit's 
music  is  that  of  a  very  clever  musician  with 
high  ideals,  but  not  any  special  distinctiveness 
of  style  or  real  polish  of  utterance  ;  his  numerous 
propagandist  writings  lay  great  emphasis  on 
artistic  nationalism,  but,  apart  from  the  Flemish 
words,  his  oratorio  music  has  no  racial  mark  of 
any  sort  And  the  same  lack  of  vital  originality 
of  style  is  also  found  in  the  'Franciskus'  of 
Tinel,  though  the  oratorio — which  is  laid 
out  on  a  large  scale  so  as  to  include  musical 
treatment  of  aU  the  salient  features  in  the  life 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  both  before  and  after 
his  conversion — has  much  that  is  marked  by 


charm  of  material  and  interest  of  bandlinf^ 
Indeed,  neither  Benott  nor  Tinel  can  reach 
anything  like  the  level  of  their  self-denational- 
ised compatriot  Franck  ;  and  very  possibly  their 
enthusiastic  attempts  to  galvanise  an  artificial 
music -school  hindered  their  really  natural 
freedom  of  utterance,  though  still  Franck  would 
have  remained  as  inherently  far  the  greatest 
talent 

We  may  now  in  conclusion  turn  to  the 
English  school  of  oratorio -composers  since 
Handel.  The  great  Anglo-Grerman  improeario 
achieved  his  most  brilliant  amp  in  his  disooveiy 
that,  although  there  had  not  been  the  very 
faintest  trace  of  any  such  thing  as  English 
oratorio  before  he  wrote  one  himself,  yet  the 
art-form  was,  above  all  others,  the  one  to  which 
the  average  English  person  would  ding  with 
the  most  tenacious  affection.  Directly  after 
the  success  of  '  Esther,'  Greene  rushed  into  the 
field  with  'Deboreh'  (1732)  and  'Jephtha' 
(17S7)  ;  but  neither  these  nor  Boyoe's  '  David's 
Lamentation'  (1736)  nor  the  'Judith'  (1733) 
of  the  much  inferior  Defesch,  a  Fleming  just 
then  settled  in  London,  seem  to  have  secured 
more  than  transient  fame.  Ame's  first  oratorio, 
'Abel,'  dates  from  1744,  and  his  second  and 
more  important,  'Judith,'  from  twenty  yean 
later  ;  his  technical  equipment  was  never  of  the 
most  complete  kind,  but  he  was  saved  from 
complete  submission  to  the  Handelian  domina- 
tion by  his  artistic  kinship  with  his  native  folk* 
music,  the  strong  influence  of  which  can  often 
be  traced  in  the  straightforward  manly  sweetness 
of  his  tunes.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  achieved 
subtler  things — the  air  *  Sleep,  gentle  cherub,' 
in  '  Judith,'  is  full  of  exquisitely  delicate  end 
polished  beauty  ;  and  he  could  often  be  breezily 
energetic  in  a  most  pleasant  manner.  But,  sa 
a  rule,  his  melodiousness  runs  in  decidedly 
narrow  channels ;  and  both  '  Abel '  and  '  Judith ' 
are  crowded  with  merely  decorous  work — 
essentially  superficial  though  never  at  all  other- 
wise objectionable,  and  retaining  anyhow  a 
certain  sprightliness  of  touch.  But  with  Arne's 
death  in  1775  English  oratorio -music  entered 
on  a  century  of  artistic  darkness,  over  which 
brooded  from  first  to  last  the  elephantine  shadow 
of  Handel,  to  which  was  added  in  the  final  thirty 
years  the  almost  equally  universal  though  leas- 
ostentatiously  ponderous  shadow  of  Mendelssohn. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  period  of  EapeUmeisUr- 
musik  in  exeelsis.  The  composers  of  these  tons 
of  oratorios  were  '  all  honourable  men ' ;  their 
visions  of  things  outside  the  organ-loft  were 
usually  fitful  and  reluctant,  but  they  worked 
hard  and  conscientiously,  and  their  music  is 
nothing  worse  than  intolerably  dull.  They 
set,  with  apparently  absolute  indiscriminatioo, 
well-nigh  every  word  of  the  Bible ;  and  when 
they  were  not  writing  oratorios  of  their  own, 
they  were  still  making  them  out  of  the  mangled 
remains    of  other   men's  musia      Operas  of 
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Huidel,  xnaases  of  Haydn,  instnimental  miuio 
of  Mozflot  and  Beethoyen — all  were  fiBh  to  the 
net  of  this  insatiable  oratorio-demanding  public ; 
and  most  English  musicians  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  their  energies  to  the  task  of  satisfying 
it  in  one  way  or  the  other.  From  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  down  to  the  renasoenoe 
which  is  the  work  of  men  who  are  still  in  their 
prime,  English  music  is  a  darkness  relieyed 
only  by  the  wandering  lights  of  talents  that,  in 
happier  circumstances,  might  have  been  geniuses. 
But  (in  spite  of  the  contrary  assertions  of 
foreign  historians  of  English  music)  it  is  un- 
deniable that  these  talents  did  exist ;  and  some 
of  them  were  very  remarkable  talents  too.  All 
through  the  century  some,  with  whom  we  have 
here  no  concern,  showed  their  real  work  in 
other  fields  than  oratorio  ;  the  greatest  of  these, 
Samuel  Wesley,  the  remarkable  father  of  a 
better-known  but  hardly  on  the  whole  quite  so 
remarkable  son,  wrote  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eleven  a  couple  of  oratorios,  '  Ruth '  and 
'The  Death  of  Abel,'  which  are  at  least  as  good  as 
the  grown-up  work  of  most  of  liis  contemporaries, 
but  he  afterwards  diverged  into  liturgical  music.  ^ 
Crotch's  *  Palestine '  is  probably  the  best  speci- 
men of  English  oratorio  during  the  half-century 
after  Ame's  death  ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  indeed 
a  mere  mixture  of  Handelian  commonplaces 
with  the  rather  consciously  polite  elegances  ot 
1812  ;  but  the  still  frequently  heard  '  Lo,  star- 
led  chiefs '  is  very  agreeable  music,  and  some  of 
the  larger  choruses  (particularly  *  Let  Sinai  tell,' 
which  in  it^  way  is  quite  dramatic  and  impres- 
sive) are  solid  and  dignified  work.  And  anyhow 
the  oratorios  that  were  mainly  imitations  of 
Handel  possess  a  sort  of  satisfactory  downright- 
nes3  of  attitude  which  is  lacking  in  most  of 
those  of  rather  later  date,  where  the  old 
influence  is  weakened  by  the  addition  of  re- 
miniscences of  the  inferior  moments  of  Spohr 
or  Mendelssohn.  Sterndale  Bennett's  *The 
Woman  of  Samaria '  is  probably  the  best  of  the 
oratorios  of  this  later  period  ;  but  it  shows  none 
of  the  fresh  spring-like  beauty  that  marks  the 
thirty  years  earlier  'Naiads'  overture,  and,  apart 
from  a  few  numbers,  such  as  the  last  chorus 
'And  blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,'  is 
curiously  monotonous  and  undistinguished. 
Bennett  could  have  rescued  the  form  if  any  one 
could ;  but  '  the  best  in  this  kind  are  but 
shadows,'  and  Sullivan's  'The  Light  of  the 
World,'  and  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch,'  with 
which  the  epoch  of  darkness  closes,  add  to  the 
dulness  typical  of  their  follows  certain  other 
qualities  all  his  own.  Pierson's  'Jerusalem' 
(1852)  represents,  however,  a  side-path  not 
without  interest ;  he  was  a  composer  of  very 
great  talent,  but  incurably  amateurish  technique, 
who  sought  a  more  congenial  home  in  Germany 
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and  produced,  with  many  other  things,  orchestral 
works  which  bear,  in  their  artistic  outlook,  an 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  those  of  the  very 
latest  exponents  of  programme-music.  '  Jeru- 
salem '  is  a  transitional  work,  but  it  owes  very 
little  to  either  Handel  or  Mendelssohn  ;  it  is 
very  earnest,  but  as  a  rule,  very  ineffectual, 
beautiful  phrases  are  unaccountably  cut  short, 
and  finely  austere  music  mingles  with  very 
tentative  sentiment.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is 
too  unequal  to  live  ;  but  it  is  interesting  as  an 
early  sign  of  revolt 

We  are  still,  perhaps,  too  close  to  the  revival 
of  English  oratorio,  which  is  chiefly  due  to  Parry, 
Stanford,  Mackenzie,  and  in  these  latter  days, 
Elgar,  adequately  to  forecast  what  may  be  its 
ultimate  results.  Some  of  these  have  indeed 
turned,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  other  fields ; 
Mackenzie's  '  Rose  of  Sharon '  (1883),  showed  a 
promise  that  has  hardly  been  fulfilled,  and 
Stanford  has  produced  no  strictly  nbn-liturgical 
religious  music  except  'The  Three  Holy  Children' 
and  'Eden,'  both  comparatively  early  works. 
But  the  latter's  other  religious  music  has  also 
helped  on  the  movement  very  greatly  ;  and 
Parry's  numerous  oratorios  and  oratorio -like 
cantatas  are  the  works  that  have  done  most  to 
build  up  his  fame,  while  Elgar's  three  chief 
productions, '  *  The  Dream  of  Gerontius,'  *  The 
Apostles,'  and  'The  Kingdom,'  approadi  the 
problem  with  equal  sincerity  from  an  entirely 
diflerent  side,  and,  like  the  beautiful  'Every- 
man '  of  Walford  Davies,  add  yet  further  im- 
petus to  the  revival.  This  is  hardly  the  place 
for  detailed  criticism  of  works  the  pages  of 
which  are,  comparatively  speaking,  barely  dry  ; 
but  the  one  thing  that  is  certain  is  that  our 
long  night  is  over. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  history  of  oratorio  has 
been  that  of  an  art- form  with  exceedingly  ill- 
defined  boundaries.  On  the  one  hand  it  has 
in  the  past  often,  by  insensible  degrees,  become 
practically  identical  with  opera  or  with  purely 
secular  cantata ;  on  the  other,  it  still  often 
passes  imperceptibly  into  pure  worship-music,  or 
into  the  recently  developed  choral  art-form  that 
is  associated  with  poetry  of  a  lofty  but  non- 
religious  character.  In  these  pages  the  boundary- 
line  has  been  fixed  so  as  to  include,  along  with 
all  works  named  oratorios  by  their  composers,  all 
those  written  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (on  a 
scale  of  certain  dimensions)  to  words  definitely 
religious,  but  at  the  same  time  neither  by  fact 
nor  by  implication  a  mere  part  of  a  Church 
Service.  Consequently,  while  the  more  modem 
Passion-music  compositions  have  been  included 
as  complete  'services'  in  themselves,'  the 
German  church-cantatas  have  been  ruled  out  as 
being  nothing  more  than  an  incident  in  regular 
worship,  like  the  English  anthem ;  and  similarly 
all  motets  and  settings  of  the  ordinary  High 
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Maas,  the  Requiem  Mass,  the  Te  Deum,  the 
Stabat  Mater,  or  of  any  Ptalms,  have  been 
judged  outside  the  field  even  if  designed  for 
self-contained,  non-liturgical,  presentation.  The 
line  has  been  drawn  in  full  and  lively  con- 
sciousness of  its  very  faint  character ;  but  a 
line  of  some  kind  is  necessary,  and  all  others 
seemed  fainter  still  It  appears  now,  however, 
most  probable  that  certain  kinds  of  oratorio, 
which  in  the  not  so  recent  past  have  been  much 
favoured,  will  attract  at  any  rate  the  foremost 
composers  no  longer.  The  old  type  of  oratorio- 
libretto,  the  hack-work  of  men  totally  devoid 
of  either  religious  discrimination  or  literary 
instinct,  is  very  justly  dead ;  composers  are 
more  and  more  seeking  their  inspiration  in  fine 
original  poetry,  whether  strictly  religious  or 
what  may  perhaps  be  called  'ethically  religious' 
in  character,  and  when  preferring  to  select 
scriptural  words,  generally  do  so  with  a  subtle 
thoughtfulness  very  seldom  shown  in  earlier 
times. 

For  an  art-form  undergoing  such  a  process  of 
rejuvenation,  there  is  probably  a  noteworthy 
future ;  but  just  possibly  the  new  birth  may 
have  come  a  little  too  late.  All  over  Europe, 
and  certainly  not  least  in  England,  the  younger 
musicians  are  turning  their  faces  elsewhere ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  passing  phase,  and  the 
fascination  of  choral  music  to  great  words  may 
again  make  itself  felt.  But  the  oratorio  of  the 
future  will  have  to  recognise  that  the  days  of 
preferential  treatment  are  over,  and  that  the 
new  works  must  stand  or  fall  as  music,  and  as 
music  alone  ;  the  petulant  demand  to  be  heard 
solely  in  surroundings  where  non-musical  associa- 
tions are  overwhelming  and  where  the  voice  of 
criticism  is  silenced  can  no  longer  be  tolerated, 
and  the  plea  that  a  work  can  only  be  fairly 
judged  in  a  mediaeval  cathedral  must  be  taken 
as  a  confession  that  it  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
merits.  The  appeal  made  by  a  Madonna  of 
Giovanni  Bellini  loses  not  one  whit  of  its 
essential  force  when  addressed  to  those  who  are 
parted  by  many  a  long  mile  from  its  creator's 
own  ways  of  thought ;  similarly  the  religious 
music  of  the  future  must  stand,  as  the  great 
religious  music  of  the  past  stands  now,  in  the 
light  of  day  and  in  the  rush  of  the  world,  by 
its  appeal  to  us  as  men  and  as  musicians.  [First 
portion,  pp.  474-80,  w.  s.  r.,  with  additions 
by  E.  w.  ;  second  portion,  pp.  480-end,  K.  w.] 

ORAZI  ED  I  CURIAZI,  QLI.  Opera  in  three 
acts ;  libretto  by  Sografi,  music  by  Cimarosa. 
Produced  at  Venice,  1794,  and  at  the  Th^&tre 
Od^n,  Paris,  June  16,  1813.  o. 

1.  <ORCH^OGRAPHIE,i  et  traict^  en  forme 
de  dialogue,  par  leqnel  toutes  personnes  peuvent 
facilement  apprendre  et  pratiquer  I'honneste 
exercice  des  dances,'  is  the  title  of  a  rare  4 to 
volume  of  104  pages,  published  by  Jehan  des 

I  *Denriptia>ia<dMMi]ig,'froai5pXi|^c>*d<uMliif':mBdypa^ur, 
*  to  write' 


Preys  at  Langres  in  1688.  The  Privilegium  is 
dated  Nov.  22, 1 588,  and  the  work  was  reprinted 
at  Langres  in  1596  with  a  somewhat  different 
title.  A  new  edition,  with  a  prefisK^  by  Laure 
Fonta,  appeared  at  Paris  in  1888.  The  author, 
who  writes  under  the  anagram  of  Thoinot  Arbeau, 
was  one  Jehan  Tabourot,  a  canon  of  Langres,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  the 
uncle  of  the  poet  Etienne  Tabourot  (1549-90), 
Seigneur  des  Accords  (sometimes  called  *the 
Burgundian  Rabelais '),  that  besides  the  Orchdao- 
grapkU,  he  wrote  an  equally  rare  ShephercCs 
Calendar  in  dialogue,  and  that  he  died  in  1595, 
aged  seventy -six.'  The  OrehAographie  is  a 
particularly  valuable  work,  as  it  is  the  earliest 
treatise  on  dancing  extant  which  contains  the 
notation  of  the  different  dance-tunes.  Quaintly 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Thoinot  Arbeau  and  Capriol  (a  lawyer  who  finds 
that  the  art  of  dancing  is  a  necessary  accomplish- 
ment in  his  profession),  the  work  contains  a 
review  of  dancing  as  practised  by  the  ancients, 
directions  for  playing  drums,  fifes,  oboes,  eta, 
as  well  as  minute  descriptions  of  the  manner  of 
dancing  Basse  Dances.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  curious  woodcuts,  representing  the  different 
steps  to  be  executed  in  tlie  dances,  and  contains 
music  for  fifes  and  drums,  as  well  as  for  the 
following  dances,  several  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  present  work.  See  B&anlv,  Canarii, 
Galliard,  Gavotte,  Matassins,  Morris 
Dance,  Pavan,  Tourdion,  Trihoris,  Volte. 

Pavmnes. 

Tourdioni. 

Gaillardes— ' Latraditoremyfainorire';  * Antlioinette'; 
'Balsons  nous  belle':  *Si  J'ayme  ou  non';  *La  fiitigne'; 
'  La  MiUnnolse';  '  J^aymerofs  xnieulx  dozmlr  sealette'; 
'  L'ennuy  qui  me  tottrmente.' 

La  Volte. 

La  Courante. 

L'AUeniande. 

Branles— Double,  Simple,  Gay,  de  Bourgogne,  da 
Hault  Barrois. 

Branlee  couppte— 'CaRBandre';  'Pinagay';  'Charlotfce'; 
de  la  Guerre;  'Aridan.' 

Branles  de  Poictou.;  d'Escosse ;  de  Bretasne  (Trioiy); 
de  Malte ;  des  Lavandieres ;  des  Pois;  des  uennites ;  da 
Chandelier;  de  la  Torche;  des  Sabots;  des  Ghevaolz; 
de  la  Montaide ;  de  la  Haye ;  de  I'OfflciaL 

Gavotte. 

Morisqne. 

Canaries. 

Pa  vane  d'Espagne. 

Bouffons,  or  Mattachina 

2.  A  work  entitled  Orcheaograpky,  or  ihs  Art 
of  Dancing  by  characters  and  demanslrationSf  etc, 
was  published  in  1706  by  J.  Walsh.  It  is  a 
translation  by  J.  Weaver  of  R.  A.  Feuillet's 
Ckoregraphie,  ou  VArt  de  D4crire  La  Danu^  par 
caraeUreSf  figures  et  signes  d^monttraii/s,  eta, 
which  was  published  in  1699,  and  is  founded  on 
a  system  invented  by  the  famous  dandng-master 

•  Th«  taf onnatlon  gl^mk  above  to  takan  from  the  AbW  Taaakmt 
BUUothigimdetAmtmtndtBourtotn*.  CaarwtMki  (OMtMdW»  4v 
Ttmaktaut),  without  iwmliv  hto  MrthoriUw.  gtrm  the  fall«wta« 
additional  parUovlan.  He  mji  that  Jehaa  Tkbourat  vaa  the  «• 
of  Btleane  Tkbourat.  a  lavrar  of  Dijon,  and  from  hto  chltdheod 
■bowed  a  great  Inclination  fcr  daneluf.  which  he  had  leamed  at 
Poitten.  ft  WM  originally  Intended  that  be  abouM  follow  hto  Mhm^ 


npofaMion.  but  being  attacked  by  a  aevere  nil 

that  if  he  reeorered  he  ihonld  beeome  a  priMt.    HewML 
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Charles  Lonis  BeaQchsmpe  (1636-1705).  The 
book  is  curious  as  showing  the  degree  of  eUhora- 
tion  to  which  the  old  French  dances  were  brought 
at  the  Court  of  Louis  X IV.  Feuillet's  work  was 
foUowed  by  a  supplementi  containing  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  old  dance- tunes.         w.  b.  8. 

ORCHESTRA  (Gr.  6px6<rrpa,  %.e,  a  'dancing 
place ' ;  Ital.  Ordiestra ;  Germ.  Orchester  ;  Fr. 
Orckestre), 

I.  Tliat  portion  of  a  theatre  or  concert-room 
which  is  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  instrumental  band — in  the  latter  case,  of 
the  chorus  also. 

The  word  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  in  classical 
times  denoted  an  open  space,  in  which  dances 
were  performed  to  the  sound  of  various  instru- 
ments. This  space  was  situated  between  the 
seats  for  the  audience  and  the  koiXov  (from 
rocXof,  'concave'),  another  curvilinear  space  en- 
closed for  the  use  of  the  chorus,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  Proscenium  (rpoatc/fifiov).  In 
Roman  theatres  the  orchestra  was  diverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  and  filled  with  seats  for  the 
senators  ;  for  which  reason  it  was  placed  at  a 
lower  level  than  its  Greek  prototype,  though 
it  occupied  exactly  the  same  situation  on  the 
ground -plan  of  the  building. 

In  modem  theatres  the  normal  position  of 
the  orchestra  is  in  front  of  the  stage,  but  on  a 
leyel  with  the  floor  of  the  stalls  and  pit — the 
parterre  of  the  French  opera-houses.     The  ad- 
vantages of  this  arrangement  are  very  great. 
:         It  permits  the  sound  of  the  instrumental  band 
to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the  house,  and 
effectually  prevents  it  from  overpowering  the 
'.         singer,  who  throws  his  voice  over  it  from  the 
I         higher  level  of  the  stage.     [But  many  artists, 
I  from  1600  onward  (see  below),  have  felt  that 

the  poetic  atmosphere  would  be  much  enhanced 
!  if  the  orchestra,  with  its  gesticulating  conductor, 
labouring  musicians,  and  dazzling  lights,  could 
be  rendered-  invisible  to  the  audience.  This  was 
at  last  done  in  the  Wagner  theatre  at  Bayreuth, 
where  the  reverse  arrangement  to  that  of  the 
concert  platform  was  adopted,  the  players  being 
seated  on  a  series  of  descending  rostra,  the 
descent  being  towards  and  partly  under  the 
stage.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  result  of  this  plan,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  (1906)  only  one  new  theatre — the 
Prinz  Regenten,  at  Munich — has  followed  the 
example. 

In  concert -rooms  the  orchestra  is  usually 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  apartment,  at  such  a 
height  above  the  level  of  the  floor  that  the 
whole  figure  of  a  performer  standing  in  front 
may  be  visible  to  a  seated  audience.  In  these 
cases  the  seats  in  the  orchestra  are  generally 
placed  in  rows,  one  above  another,  in  the  form 
of  the  segment  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  while,  in 
wder  to  throw  the  sound  more  forcibly  into 
the  auditorium,  the  wall  behind  is  sometimes 
moulded  into  a  quasi-hemispherical  form.   (The 
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convexities  at  the  sides  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  Queen's  Hall — an  architectural  freak — are 
doubtless  largely  to  blame  for  its  acoustical 
defects.)  It  would  be  quite  feasible,  with  our 
modem  mechanical  appliances,  to  render  the  or- 
chestra seats  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered, 
so  that  where  a  recital,  let  us  say,  of  a  Wagner 
music-drama  was  being  given  the  band  could 
be  sunk  as  at  Bayreuth,  so  as  to  run  less  risk 
of  overpowering  the  voices.  Some  years  ago 
the  floor  of  the  orchestra  at  Coven  t  Garden 
was  considerably  lowered,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  efiiect  in  modem  operas. 

II.  Both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
the  term  orchestra  is  also  applied  collectively 
to  the  body  of  instmmental  performers  officiat- 
ing at  a  place  of  entertainment  or  on  a  raised 
platform  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  applied  to 
a  body  of  solo  performers  nor  to  the  instm- 
mentalists  attached  to  a  regiment  when  these 
stand  upon  the  ground  instead  of  upon  a  stage. 
In  these  two  last  cases  the  word  substituted 
for  it  is  Band.     See  vol.  L  p.  178.] 

III.  In  a  third  sense  the  term  is  applied, 
not  only  to  a  body  of  performers,  but  to  the 
instruments  upon  which  they  play— and  with 
which  they  are  of  course,  in  technical  language, 
identified.  Thus  we  constantly  hear  of  'an 
orchestra  consisting  of  thirty  stringed  instm- 
ments,  with  a  full  complement  of  wind.' 

Three  himdred  years  ago  the  number  of 
orchestral  instruments  was  very  small,  and 
so  undecided  that  it  was  not  always  possible 
to  say  whether  a  certain  instrament  was  or- 
chestral or  not.  Lutes  and  viols  of  aU  kinds 
were  indeed  in  constant  use,  together  with 
flutes — in  the  form  of  the  old  FliUe  h  bee — 
comets,  trampets,  drums,  and  even  Saracenic 
instruments  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
Crusades ;  but  there  was  no  rule  as  to  their 
combination,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  constitute  an  orchestra  at  all.  For 
instance,  in  the  '  Ballet  comique  de  la  Royne ' 
performed  at  the  Chateau  de  Monticrs,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Lor- 
raine with  the  Due  de  Joyeuse  in  1581,  mention 
is  made  of  hautboys,  flutes,  comets,  trombones, 
viole  di  gamba,  lutes,  harps,  a  flageolet — 
played  by  Pan — and  ten  violins,  played  by  as 
many  ballet-dancers  in  full  dress.  (See  vol.  L 
pp.  174-7.)  Such  an  array  would,  at  first 
sight,  lead  us  to  expect  great  things,  did  we 
not  find  that  the  performers  were  separated 
into  ten  Bands  (diss  ctmcerts  de  musique)  ;  that 
the  violins  were  reserved  for  one  particular 
scene,  in  which  they  played  alone,  five  on 
each  side  ;  that  in  another  scene  Neptune  and 
his  followers  were  armed  with  'lyres,  luths, 
harpes,  flustes,  et  autres  instruments ' ;  and 
that  in  another  Jupiter  descended  from  a 
golden  dome,  in  which  were  placed  forty 
musicians,  'avec  nouveaux  instmments,  et 
differents  de  precedens.'    This  alone  will  be 
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sufficient  to  show  the  confused  state  of  instru- 
mental music  in  the  Idth  century :  and  when 
we  add  that  the  manner  of  writing,  even  for  a 
'Consort  of  Viols/  was  exactly  the  same  as 
that  used  for  unaccompanied  yoioes — insomuch 
that  we  constantly  meet  with  compositions 
*apt  for  voyces  or  viols' — ^it  will  be  readily 
understood  that,  in  France  at  least,  the  or- 
chestra was  in  its  infancy.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  really  the  earliest  instrumental  band  used 
in  connection  with  a  dramatic  performance  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  record ;  we  must 
therefore  accord  to  France  the  honour  which  is 
justly  her  due. 

In  Italy  the  orchestra  developed  itself  from 
small  beginnings,  with  an  uninterrupted  regu- 
larity which  led  to  very  unexpected  results. 
The  earliest  dramatic  representation  in  which 
we  hear  of  the  employment  of  a  regular  staff 
of  instrumental  performers  is  the  oratorio 
called  '  La  Bappresentazione  dell'  Anima  e  del 
Corpo,'  composeid  by  Emilio  del  Cavalieri,  and 
first  performed  at  Rome,  in  the  Oratory  attached 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Yallicella,  in  the 
month  of  February  1600.  The  orchestra  used 
on  this  occasion  consisted  of  a  double  lyre  (or 
viol  di  gamba),  a  harpsichord,  a  double  guitar 
(or  bass  lute),  and  two  fiutes.  This  little  band 
— modest  indeed  compared  with  that  used  at 
the  Ch&teau  de  Moutiers — was  kept  entirely 
out  of  sight,  like  the  orchestra  at  Bayreuth ; 
but  the  composer  recommended  that  the  various 
characters  employed  in  the  drama  should  carry 
instruments  in  their  hands,  and  at  least  play, 
or  pretend  to  play,  during  the  symphonies, 
and  also  that  a  violin  should  play  in  unison 
with  the  soprano  voice  throughout. 

Ten  months  after  the  production  of  this 
primitive  oratorio,  that  is  to  say  in  December 
1600,  Peri  produced  at  Florence  the  first  Opera 
Seria,  'Euridice,'  which  was  accompanied  by 
an  orchestra,  consisting  of  a  harpsichord,  a 
large  guitar,  a  great  lyre  (or  viol  di  gamba), 
and  a  large  lute  (or  theorbo).  These  instru- 
ments were  also  hidden  behind  the  proscenium, 
as  were,  in  all  probability,  three  flutes  used  in 
a  certain  scene,  in  which  the  Shepherd,  Tirsi, 
pretends  to  play  upon  a  triple  pipe  (Tiiflauto)^ 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

The  next  advance  was  made  by  Monteverde, 
who  used  for  the  accompaniment  of  his  '  Orfeo,' 
produced  at  Mantua  in  1608,  an  orchestra 
consisting  of  two  harpsichords,  two  bass  viols 
CorUrabassi  di  Viola),  ten  tenor  viols  {VidU  da 
brazzo),  one  double  harp,  two  little  French 
violins,  two  large  guitars,  two  organs  of  wood, 
two  viole  di  gamba,  four  trombones,  one  regal, 
two  comets,  one  little  octave  flute  (FlatUino 
aZla  ifigesima  aecunda),  one  clarion,  and  three 
trumpets  with  mutes  (1  Clarino  e  8  Trrmbe 
aordiTie),  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  performers  upon  these  instruments 
were  kept  out  of  sight  or  not,  though  it  seems 


scarcely  probable  that  Monteverde  would  have 
abandoneid  a  plan  which  had  already  been 
successfully  adopted  both  by  Emilio  dd  Cava- 
lieri and  Peri.  The  one  thing  that  strikes  ns 
as  peculiar  is,  that  the  performers  should  have 
been  allowed  so  very  much  latitude  with  regird 
to  the  notes  they  were  to  play.  Bo  much  of 
the  opera  is  accompanied  by  a  simple  figured 
bass,  that  unless  separate  parts  not  included  in 
the  score  were  written  for  Uie  other  instruments 
— which  seems  very  unlikely  indeed — the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  must  have  been  allowed 
to  play  pretty  much  as  they  pleased. 

As  the  rapid  progress  of  dramatic  mosio 
rendered  the  exhibition  of  more  artistically 
constructed  accompaniments  an  absolute  neoes- 
sity,  this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  instruments 
gradually  gave  place  to  a  more  orderly  arrange- 
ment, in  which  viols  of  various  kinds  played  an 
important  part,  the  Thoroughbass  being  played 
by  the  viol  di  gamba  and  other  large  stringed 
instruments,  while  the  harmony  was  sustained 
by  the  harpsichord.  [Here,  then,  before  1650, 
we  find  the  elements  of  an  orchestra  consisting 
then  as  now  of  strings,  wood,  and  brass,  bat 
the  art  of  using  these  elements  developed  veiy 
slowly  and  gradually  (see  Instbitmbntation)^ 
The  constitution  of  early  orchestras  was  veiy 
fluctuating  and  uncertain,  depending,  doubtless, 
upon  local  circumstances.  So  strikingly  is  this 
the  case  with  J.  S.  Bach  that  it  seems  probable 
that  he  sometimes  wrote  for  instruments  which 
he  did  not  possess,  filling  in  their  parts  himself 
at  the  organ.  This  would  explain  certain  eccen- 
tricities in  his  scoring,  which  are  otherwise 
perplexing.  See  also  Ossford  History  of  MunCf 
vol.  iv.  pp.  120-38. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  orchestral  history 
must  certainly  be  reckoned  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration held  at  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1784,  on  which  occasion  the  band  consisted  of 
48  first  and  47  second  violins,  26  violas,  21 
violoncellos,  15  double  basses,  6  flutes,  26  oboes, 
26  bassoons,  1  double  bassoon,  12  trumpets, 
12  horns,  6  trombones,  4  drums,  and  2  organs. 
But  the  normal  constitution  of  an  orchestra  at 
all  times  has  depended  more  upon  the  question  of 
cost  than  an3rthing  else,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  generally 
restricted  to  a  tiny  force  of  about  6  first  violins 
and  other  strings  in  proportion,  1  flute,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets  and  drams. 
As  the  literature  of  the  orchestra  grew,  the 
chains  of  custom  and  convention  (always  so 
binding  in  our  art)  grew  more  and  more  rigid ; 
the  *  Beethoven  orchestra ' — the  above  list  with 
the  addition  of  two  clarinets — was  for  a  good 
fifty  years  the  accepted  mould  into  which  all 
composers  were  expected  to  run  their  ideas,  and 
the  few  who,  like  Berlioz  and  Wagner,  insisted 
upon  extra  instruments,  ran  the  ridi  of  not 
getting  their  works  played  at  all.  It  was  the 
widening  of  harmonic  boundaries  that  forced 
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the  honis  to  be  increased  to  four,  but  not  till 
Wagner  became  a  power  in  the  land  were  the 
wood  wind  to  be  found  in  threes.  Before  long 
we  bid  fair  to  find  them  in  fours.  Two  or  three 
oompoaers  of  the  present  day  demand  tluSi 
besides  six  horns  and  an  extra  array  of  brass  ; 
in  fact,  the  orchestra  is  becoming  a  large  wind 
band  plus  strings,  instead  of  a  string  band  plus 
wind.]  w.  8.  R.  ;  with  additions  by  f.  c. 
ORCHESTRATION.      See    Instkumbnta- 

TION. 

ORCHESTRINA  DI  CAMERA.  The  title  of 
a  series  of  little  instruments  of  the  harmonium 
tribe.  They  were  invented  and  made  by  W.  £. 
Evans,  of  London,  and  represent  the  orchestral 
clarinet,  oboe,  flute,  French  horn,  and  bassoon. 
They  imitate  the  timbre  of  the  respective  instru- 
ments after  which  they  are  called,  and  have  the 
same  compass  of  notes.  The  clarinet  and  French 
horn  are  furnished  with  shifting  keyboards,  in 
Older  to  arrange  for  the  mechanical  transposition 
of  the  parts  when  these  are  not  written  in  the 
key  of  C.  The  different  qualities  of  tone  are 
obtained  by  making  the  vibrating  reeds  of  vary- 
ing dimensions,  and  by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
channels  conveying  the  wind  to  them.  The 
orchestrinas  are  chiefly  intended  to  be  employed 
as  convenient  substitutes  for  the  real  instru- 
ments at  performances  where  players  of  the 
orchestral  instruments  cannot  be  obtained.  Dr. 
HuUah,  in  his  Music  in  the  Houaey  recommends 
them  as  valuable  for  the  practice  of  concerted 
musio  as  weU  as  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
obbligato  accompaniments.  t.  l.  s. 

ORDRES.  Another  name  for  Suites,  used 
by  Couperin  and  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
There  is  no  difference  of  arrangement  or  struc- 
ture which  would  account  for  the  employment 
of  the  two  names.  M. 

ORFEO.     See  Orpheus. 

ORGAN  (Fr.  Orgm\  ItaL  Organo;  Ger. 
Orgel).  I.  History.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  *  organ '  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Gen.  iv.  21) — *  Jubal ;  he  was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ' — ^bore 
any  resemblance  to  the  stately  instrument  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar  by  that  name  at 
the  present  day.  At  the  same  time  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  principle  of  the  three 
great  classes  of  organ-pipe— Stopped,  Open,  and 
Reed — was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show. 

It  is  here  purposed,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
trace  from  the  remotest  beginnings  to  its  present 
exalted  dimensions,  the  gradual  growth  of  that 
great  triumph  of  human  skill  which  so  justly 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  perfect 
musical  instrument  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  hitherto  devised  ;  the  impressive  tones  of 
which  so  greatly  enrich  the  effect  of  the  religious 
services  celebrated  in  our  great  sacred  edifices. 
The  materials  available  for  this  purpose  are  not 
indeed  always  of  the  plainest  kind,  the  accounts 
VOL.  in 


being  not  unfrequently  incomplete,  exaggerated, 
or  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  apocryphal  air ; 
but  much  may  be  done  by  selecting  the  most 
probable,  and  placing  them  in  intelligible 
order. 

The  first  idea  of  a  wind  instrument  was  doubt- 
less suggested  to  man  by  the  passing  breezes  as 
they  struck  against  the  open  ends  of  broken 
reeds ;  and  the  fact  that  reeds  of  different 
lengths  emitted  murmurs  varying  in  pitch  may 
have  further  suggested  that  if  placed  in  a  par- 
ticular order,  they  would  produce  an  agreeable 
succession  of  sounds  ; — in  other  words,  a  short 
musical  scale.  A  few  such  reeds  or  tubes,  of 
varied  growths  or  diameters,  and  of  graduated 
lengths,  bound  together  in  a  row,  with  their 
open  tops  arranged  in  a  horizontal  line,  would 
form  an  instrument  possessing  sufficient  capacity 
for  the  performance  of  simple  primitive  melodies : 
and  of  such  kind  doubtless  was  Jubal's  *  organ ' 
{ougab)  ^  already  mentioned.  It  probably  was 
not  more  ;  and  it  could  scarcely  have  been  less. 
Necessity  precedes  supply ;  andnio thing  is  known 
that  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
music  of  the  time  of  Jubal  called  for  anything 
beyond  a  few  tubes,  such  as  those  just  described, 
for  its  complete  accompaniment. 

The  myth  that  Pan  was  the  originator  of 
the  Syrinx  led  to  its  being  called  *  Pan's-pipe,' 
under  which  name,  or  that  of  'Mouth-organ,' 
it  is  known  to  the  present  day.  [Pandean 
Pipes.] 

The  number  of  tubes  that  in  the  course  of 
time  came  to  be  used  was  seven,  sometimes 
eight,  occasionally  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  ; 
and  the  Greek  and  Roman  shepherds  are  recorded 
as  being  among  the  makers  of  these  *  organs,' 
as  well  as  the  performers  upon  them. 

The  pipes  of  the  Syrinx  being  composed  of 
reeds  cut  off  just  below  the  knot 
— which  knot  did  not  permit  the 
wind  to  escape,  but  caused  it  to 
return  to  the  same  place  where  it 
entered,  thus  traversing  the  length 
of  the  tube  twice — were  in  prin- 
ciple so  many  examples  of  the  first 
class  of  pipes  mentioned  above. 
They  were  practically  'Stopped 
pipes,'  producing  a  sound  nearly 
an  octave  lower  than  that  of  an  Open  pipe  of 
the  same  length.' 

The  mode  of  playing  upon  this  earliest  organ 
must  have  been  troublesome  and  tiring,  as  either 
the  mouth  had  to  be  in  constant  motion  to  and 
fro  over  the  tubes,  or  they  had  incessantly  to 
be  shifted  to  the  right  or  left  under  the  mouth. 
Some  other  method  of  directing  wind  into  them 
must  in  course  of  time  have  been  felt  to  be 
desirable ;  and  the  idea  would  at  length  occur 
of  conducting  wind  into  the  tube  from  below 

1  Rendered  by  Geeenliu  'pipe,  reed,  syrinx.'  Tlie  word  ooctm 
aleo  in  Job  zxl.  19.  Paalm  cl.  i. 

*  An  ezMt  model  of  a  Stopped  Diapneon  pipe  of  wood  is  presented 
l>7  the  well-known  '  pltdi-pipe '  formerly  in  common  use. 
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instead  of  above.  This  result — an  enormous 
step  forward — could  be  obtained  by  selecting  a 
reed,  as  before,  but  with  a  short  additional 
portion  left  below  the  knot  to  serve  as  a  mouth- 
piece or  wind-receiver  (the  modem  *  foot ')  ;  by 
making  a  straight  narrow  slit  through  the  knot, 
dose  to  the  front,  to  serve  as  a  passage-way 
for  the  breath ;  and  by  cutting  a  small  horizontal 
opening  immediately  above  that  slit,  with  a 
sloping  notch,  bevelling  upwards  and  outwards 
over  that  agpiin.  The  breath  blown  in  at  the 
lower  end,  in  passing  through  the  slit  would 
strike  against  the  edge  of  the  notch  above, 
and  there  produce  rapid  flutterings,  which 
would  be  communicated  to  the  air  in  the  tube, 
and  would  cause  a  sound  to  be  emitted.  In 
this  manner  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of 
pipe  mentioned  above — that  of  the  Open  species 
— ^would  be  brought  into  existence. 

In  course  of  time  the  idea  would  occur  of 
tiying  to  obtain  more  than  one  sound  from  a 
single  pipe,  for  which  purpose  first  one  hole — 
to  be  covered  or  exposed  by  a  finger — then  a 
second,  and  so  on,  would  be  cut  laterally,  in 
the  body  of  the  pipe,  in  a  line  with  the  slit  just 
described,  which  experiment  would  be  attended 
with  the  same  result  on  the  pitch  of  the  sound 
as  if  the  tube  were  shortened  at  each  hole  in 
succession.  Thus  the  same  short  succession  of 
agreeable  sounds  as  those  of  the  Pan's-pipe,  or 
any  pleasant  admixture  of  them,  would  be 
obtainable  from  one  tube,  and  a  rude  model 
produced  of  an  instrument  which  in  its  more 
finished  form  subsequently  became  the  Fl^Ue-d- 
bee.  Familiar  examples  of  this  kind  of  per- 
forated tube  are  presented  by  the  wooden  and 
tin  toy-whistles  of  the  present  day. 

When  the  first  *  squeaker '  was  made,  such  as 
countiy  lads  still  delight  to  construct  of  osiers 
in  spring-time,  a  primitive  model  of  a  pipe  of 
the  third  kind  mentioned  above,  a  Reed-pipe, 
was  produced.  It  consisted  of  a  'vibrator' 
and  a  tube ;  the  former  sounded  by  being 
agitated  by  compressed  wind  from  an  air-cavity, 
— the  breath  from  the  human  mouth.  Reed- 
pipes,  although  freely  used  as  separate  wind- 
instruments  in  ancient  times — the  Bag-pipe 
among  the  number — were  not  introduced  into 
organs  until  the  16th  century,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  and  need  not  therefore  be  fiirtner 
considered  in  this  place. 

A  series  of  pipes  of  the  second  class  (re- 
ceiidng  air  from  below)  would  be  less  con- 
veniently under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
mouth  than  their  predecessors  ;  hence  a  wooden 
box  was  devised  (now  the  windcKest),  contain- 
ing a  row  of  holes  along  the  top  into  which  were 
placed  the  lower  ends  of  the  pipes ;  and  the 
wind  was  sometimes  provided  by  two  attendants, 
who  blew  with  their  mouths  alternately  into 
pliable  tubes,  the  one  while  the  other  took 
breath.  An  antique  organ  supplied  in  this 
manner  (perhaps  an  Hydraulus)  is  sculptured 


under  a  monument  in  the  Museum  at  Arlei, 
bearing  the  date  of  zx.m.viii.^ 


Fio.  2. 

This  piece  of  carving  is  of  the  highest  in- 
terest as  showing  the  ancient  organ  at  its  fint 
step  from  a  state  of  the  utmost  simplicity- 
dismounted  indeed  from  the  breast  of  the  player, 
yet  still  supplied  by  the  mouth,  and  before  the 
application  of  bellows ;  and  it  has  not  previously 
appeared  in  any  English  article  on  the  oigan. 

The  pipes  are  held  in  position  by  a  croes- 
band,  just  as  were  those  of  the  earlier  Syrinx. 
The  carving  represents  the  btick  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  'blowers' 
being  there,  but  also  by  the  order  of  the  pipes, 
from  large  to  small,  appearing  to  run  the  wrong 
way,  namely,  from  right  to  left  instead  of  the 
reverse.     The  pipes  of  the  early  oi^gans  are  said 
to  have  sounded  at  first  all  together,  and  those 
which  were  not  required  to  be  heard  had  to  be 
silenced  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  hands.    An 
arrangement  so  defective  would  soon  call  for  a 
remedy  ;  and  the  important  addition  was  made 
of  a  slide,  rule,  or  tongue  of  wood,  placed  beneath 
the  hole  leading  to  each  pipe,  and  so  perforated 
as  either  to  admit  or  exclude  the  wind  as  it  was 
drawn   in   or  out 
Kircher(iru«ufyui, 
bk.  ii  oh.  iv.  §  8, 
p.  8)  gives  a  draw- 
ing,   here    repro- 
duced, to  show  this 
improvement.  (He 
conceives  it  to  be 
the  Mashokithra  or 
Magraketha  of  the 
Ghaldees. ) 
The  wind  was  conveyed  to  the  chest  through 
the  tube  projecting  from  the  right-hand  side, 
either  from  the  lips  or  from  some  kind  of  hand- 
bellows.     In  either  case  the  stream  would  be 
only  intermittent. 

Another  drawing  given  by  Kireher  (said  to  be 
that  of  the  Hebrew  instrument  called  Magrt- 
phah)  exhibits  the  important  addition  of  two 
small  bellows,  which  would  afibrd  a  oontinuons 

1  Fran  Dom  B«dos,  L'Art  du/attmm-  dTOrgtm  (PlMto.  17H). 
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wind-sapply,  the  one  famishing  wind  while  the 
other  waa  replenishing. 


It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
is  an  authentic  representation.  The  pipes  are 
picturesquely  disposed,  but  on  account  of  their 
natural  succession  being  so  greatly  disturbed 
for  this  purpose,  and  their  governing  slides 
doubtless  also  similarly  intermixed,  the  task  to 
the  organist  of  always  manipulating  them  cor- 
rectly must  have  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty, 
if  not  impossibility.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as 
the  apparatns  received  the  accession  of  the  two 
little  bellows  placed  to  the  rear  of  the  wind-box, 
ia  Ueu  of  two  human  beings,  the  small  instru- 
ment arrived  at  the  importance  of  being  essen- 
tially a  complete  and  independent,  albeit  a 
piimitive  Pneumatic  organ. 

Whether  the  two  bellows  produced  as  unequal 
a  wind  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  is  perhaps 
scarcely  apparent.  At  the  present  day  the 
working  of  the  two  *  feeders '  of  the  Harmonium 
when  the  Expression  stop  is  drawn,  demonstrates 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  supply  air  from  two 
separate  sources  alternately  without  any  appre- 
ciable interruption  to  its  equability  ;  and  it  is 
qnite  possible  that  in  old  times,  when  the 
necessary  care  and  attention  were  bestowed,  a 
tolerably  uniform  current  of  air  and  a  fairly 
eyen  quality  of  tone  were  obtained. 

At  any  rate,  a  means  of  producing  an  absolutely 
equal  pressure  of  wind,  and  one  that  could  not 
possibly  be  disturbed  by  any  inexpertness  of  the 
blower,  was  secured  in  the  Hydraulus,  for  a 
description  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to 
vol  ii  pp.  450-52. 

The  Hydraulus  or  Hydraulic  organ  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud  under  the  name  of  hir- 
daulis  or  ardablis  ;  and  a  certain  instrument  is 
mentioned  as  having  stood  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  which  is  called  Magrephahf  and  had 
ten  notes,  with  ten  pipes  to  each  note.  This 
organ,  however,  was  not  a  hydraulic  one.* 

Great  as  may  have  been  the  theoretical  merits 
of  the  Hydraulic  system,  yet  in  practice  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  supplanted  the  purely  Pneu- 

>  TkL  Jcr..  ankkcX.  t.  S;  TftL  Bab..  AraJMn,  10ft,  Ilo.  We  are 
lMMit«d  to  Dr.  SddlI«r«BiiiMqr.  of  OMnbrtdge.  for  thte  Infonna- 
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matic.  This  fact  would  imply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  defects  of  the  Pneumatio  system  were 
not  of  so  radical  a  nature  as  has  generally  been 
supposed ;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  Hydraulic 
system  itself  was  by  no  means  free  from  objections, 
one  of  which  certainly  would  be  that  of  causing 
damp  in  the  instrument,  an  intruder  towards 
whom  organ -builders  always  entertain  the 
greatest  horror.  The  Hydraulic  organ  never- 
theless continued  in  occasional  use  up  to  about 
the  commencement  of  the  14  th  century,  when 
it  appears  finally  to  have  died  out.  Its  weight 
and  size  seem  to  have  originated  a  distinction 
between  portable  and  stationary  organs,  which 
began  early,  and  was  perpetuated  in  the  terms 
frequently  used  of  '  Portative '  and  *  Positive.' 

Although  nothing  very  precise  can  be  deduced 
from  the  ancient  writers  as  to  the  time,  place, 
or  manner  in  which  some  of  the  progressive 
steps  in  the  invention  of  the  organ  already 
detailed  were  made,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
germ  of  many  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  instrument  had  been  discovered  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  [A  careful  paper 
by  Miss  Kathleen  Schlesinger,  Researches  into 
the  Origin  of  the  Organs  of  the  Ancients,  in  the 
Samfiulhdnde  of  the  Int.  Mus»  Ges,,  vol.  iL  p. 
167  ff.,  may  be  referred  to.] 


During  the  first  ten  centuries  but  little  appears 
to  have  been  done  to  develop  the  organ  in  size, 
compass,  or  mechanism ;  in  fact,  no  advances 
are  known  to  have  been  made  in  the  practice  of 
music  itself  of  a  kind  to  call  such  improvements 
into  existence.  Yet  a  number  of  isolated  records 
exist  as  to  the  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  instrument ;  the  great  personages  who 
exerted  themselves  about  it ;  and  its  gradual 
introduction  from  Greece,  where  it  is  said  to 
have  taken  its  origin,  into  other  countries,  and 
into  the  church  ;  and  these  have  only  to  be 
brought  together  and  placed  in  something 
approaching  to  chronological  order,  with  a  few 
connecting  words  here  and  there,  to  form  an 
interesting  and  continuous  narrative. 

In  the  organ  of  Gtesibius,  described  by  Hero,' 
it  appears  that  the  lower  extremity  of  each  pipe 
was  enclosed  in  a  small  shallow  box,  something 
like  a  domino  box  inverted,  the  sliding  lid  being 
downwards.  £ach  lid  had  an  orifice  which,  on 
the  lid  being  pushed  home,  placed  the  hole  in 
correspondence  with  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  pipe  then  sounded.  When  the  sliding  lid 
was  drawn  forward,  it  closed  the  orifice,  and  so 
silenced  the  pipe.  With  certain  improvements  as 
to  detail,  this  action  is  in  principle  substantially 
the  same  as  that  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  and 
it  continued  in  use  up  to  the  11  th  century.  But 
the  most  interesting  part  of  this  description  is 
the  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  simple  kind 
of  key-action  which  pushed  in  the  lid  on  the  key 
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being  pressed  down,  the  lid  being  palled  back 
by  a  spring  of  elastic  horn  and  a  cord  on  the 
key  being  released.  Claudian  the  poet»  who 
flourished  about  a.d.  400,  has  in  his  poem  De 
Cfansulaiu  F.  Mallii  TheodoH  (816-19)  left  a 
passage  describing  an  organist's  performance 
upon  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  and  also  its 
effect,  of  which  the  folloMring  is  a  literal  version  : 
'  Let  there  be  also  one  who  by  his  light  touch 
forcing  out  deep  murmurs,  and  managing  the 
unnumbered  tongues  of  the  field  of  brazen  tubes, 
can  with  nimble  finger  cause  a  mighty  sound  ; 
and  can  rouse  to  song  the  waters  stirred  to  their 
depths  by  the  massive  lever/  The  reference  to 
water  implies  that  the  organ  was  a  Hydraulic 
one. 

A  Qreek  ^  epigram,  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Julian  the  Apostate  (died  a.d.  863),  conveys 
some  particulars  concerning  another  kind  of 
4th-century  organ,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  translation  :  <  I  see  a  strange  species  (lit 
'nature')  of  reeds:  surely  they  have  rather 
sprung  up  from  a  foreign  (lit.  another)  brazen 
field  (lit.  furrow) :  wild — ^nor  are  they  swayed 
by  our  winds  ;  but  a  blast,  rushing  forth  £rom 
a  cavern  of  bull's  hide,  forces  its  way  from 
beneath,  under  the  root  of  the  well-bored  reeds. 
And  a  skilful  man  having  nimble  fingers  stands 
feeling  the  yielding  rods  of  pipes,  and  they, 
gently  dancing,  press  out  song.'  This  account 
describes  a  Pneumatic  organ,  and  one  which 
had  no  keyboard.  Both  accounts  particularise 
the  material  of  which  the  pipes  were  made — 
bronze,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  pipes  of 
metal  were  at  that  time  a  novelty. 

Theodoret  (bom  about  898,  died  457)  also 
refers  to  musical  organs  as  being  furnished  with 
pipes  of  copper  or  of  bronze. 

On  an  obelisk  at  Constantinople,  erected  by 
Theodoeius  (died  398),  is  a  representation  of  an 
organ,  which  is  here  copied. 


FlQ.  6. 

The  pipes  are  eight  in  number,  and  appear 
to  be  formed  of  large  reeds  or  canes,  as  those 
of  Chinese  organs  are  said  to  be  at  the  present 
day.  They  are  not  sufficiently  varied  in  length 
to  indicate  the  production  of  a  proper  musical 
scale,  which  is  possibly  an  error  of  the  sculptor. 
They  are  supported  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  example  is  very  interesting  as  affording 
the  earliest  illustration  known  of  a  method 
of  compressing  the  organ  wind  which  some 

1  PaUHm  AnOutton,  bk.  Iz.  No.  M5. 


centuiies  afterwards  became  common — ^namely, 
by  the  weight  of  human  beings.  From  the 
drawing  it  seems  as  if  the  two  youths  were 
standing  on  the  same  bellows,  whereas  they 
were  more  probably  mounted  on  separate  ones 
placed  side  by  side.  St  Jerome,  a  Uttle  later 
(died  420),  is  said'  to  mention  an  organ  at 
Jerusalem,  with  twelve  brazen  pipes,  two 
elephants'  skins,  and  fifteen  smiths'  bellows, 
which  could  be  heard  at  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
— it  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  dty 
to  the  top  of  the  mount, — and  therefore  must 
have  been  an  instrument  of  great  power. 
Cassiodorus,  who  was  consul  of  Rome  under 
King  Yitigas  the  Goth  in  514,  described  the 
organ  of  his  day  as  an  instrument  composed  of 
divers  pipes,  formed  into  a  kind  of  tower,  which, 
by  means  of  bellows,  is  made  to  produce  a  load 
sound ;  and  in  order  to  express  agreeable 
melodies,  it  is  constructed  with  certain  tongues' 
of  wood  from  the  interior,  which  the  finger  of 
the  master  duly  pressing  or  forcing  back,  eUdts 
the  most  pleasing  and  brilliant  tones. 

The  exact  period  at  which  the  organ  was  first 
used  for  religious  purposes  is  not  positively 
known ;  but  according  to  Julianus,  a  Spamsh 
bishop  who  flourishcMl  a.d.  450,  it  was  in 
common  use  in  the  churches  of  Spain  at  that 
time.  One  is  mentioned  as  existing  *in  the 
most  ancient  city  of  Grade,'  in  a  church  of  the 
nuns  before  the  year  580.  It  is  described  is 
being  about  two  feet  long,  six  inches  broad, 
and  furnished  with  fifteen  playing -slides  and 
thirty  pipes,  two  pipes  to  each  note.  Hawkins 
has  given  a  drawing  of  the  slide -box  of  this 
organ  in  his  History  of  Music  (L  401),  the 
'tongues'  of  which  are  singularly  ornate. 
The  number  of  notes  on  the  slide-box  (fifteen 
in  a  length  of  two  feet)  would  show  that  the 
pipes  were  of  small  diameter,  and  therefore 
that  the  notes  were  treble  ones. 

The  advantage  of  using  the  organ  in  the 
services  of  the  church  was  so  obvious  that  it 
would  soon  be  perceived ;  and  accordingly  in 
the  7th  century  Pope  Vitalian,  at  Rome  (about 
the  year  666),  introduced  it  to  improve  the 
singing  of  the  congregations.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  abolii^ed  the  singing  of  the 
congregations,  and  substituted  in  its  place  that 
of  canonical  singers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  8th  oentoiy 
the  use  of  the  organ  was  appreciated,  and  the 
art  of  making  it  was  known  in  England.  The 
native  artificers  had  even  introduced  the  custom 
of  pipe  decoration,  for,  according  to  Aldhelm, 
who  died  A.  D.  709,  the  Anglo-Saxons  ornamented 
the  front  pipes  of  their  organs  with  gilding. 
Organ-making  was  introduced  into  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  same  century.  Pepin  (714- 
768),  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  perceived  that 

*  KiUo.  0^  Bib.  LU.,  Srd  wl..  il.  SB».  Kltto^  rafmnoa  (A4 
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in  organ  would  be  an  important  aid  to  devotion ; 
and  as  the  instrument  was  at  that  time  unknown 
either  in  France  or  Germany,  he  applied  (about 
the  year  757)  to  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Constantine  Copronymus  the  Sixth,  requesting 
him  to  send  one  to  France.  Constantine  not 
ly  complied  with  this  solicitation  by  present- 

ig  him  with  a  large  organ,  but  forwarded  it 

)j  a  special  deputation,  headed  by  the  Roman 
bishop  Stephanus.  The  organ  was  deposited  in 
the  church  of  St.  Cornelius  at  Compi^ne.  It 
was  a  Pneumatic  organ,  with  pipes  of  lead  ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  made  and  played  by 
an  Italian  priest,  who  had  learnt  the  method 
of  doing  both  at  Constantinople. 

The  first  organ  introduced  into  Germany  was 
one  which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  in 
811  or  812,  caused  to  be  made  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
after  the  model  of  that  at  Compi^gne.  The 
copy  was  successful,  and  several  writers  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  terms  of  high  praise  at 
its  powerful  yet  pleasing  tone.  What  became 
of  it  is  not  recorded. 

In  822  or  826  an  organ  was  sent  to  Charle- 
magne by  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  con- 
strncted  by  an  Arabian  maker  of  the  name  of 
Giafar,  which  was  placed  in  a  church  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  It  was  a  Pneumatic  organ  of  extra- 
ordinarily soft  tone. 

Venice  was  favourably  known  for  its  organ- 
makers  about  this  time  ;  a  monk  of  that  city, 
of  the  name  of  Georgius,  a  native  of  Benevento, 
haying  in  the  year  822  constructed  an  instru- 
ment for  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  which  was  a 
Hydraulic  organ,  and  was  erected  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Its  pipes  were 
of  lead. 

The  French  and  Germans  were  both  desirous 
of  rivalling  the  foreign  specimens  of  ingenuity 
that  liad  come  under  their  notice  ;  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  they  in  their  endeavours,  that  alter 
a  time  the  best  organs  were  said  to  be  made  in 
France  and  Germany.  The  progress  of  Germany 
io  making  and  using  them  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  9th  century,  particularly  in  East  Franconia, 
was  so  great,  that  Pope  John  YIII.  (880),  in  a 
letter  to  Anno,  Bishop  of  Friesingen,  requests 
that  a  good  organ  may  be  sent  to  him,  and  a 
skilful  player  to  instruct  the  Roman  artists. 

By  this  time  organ -building  had  apparently 
made  its  way  into  Bavaria  ;  and  a  large  instiii- 
ment,  with  box -wood  pipes,  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  Cathedral  of  Munich  at  a  very 
early  date. 

In  the  9th  century  organs  had  become  common 
in  this  country,  the  English  artificers  furnishing 
them  with  pipes  of  copper,  which  were  fixed  in 
gilt  frames.  In  the  10th  century  the  English 
prelate  St  Dunstan  (925-88),  famous  for  his 
skill  in  metal  work,  erected  or  fabricated  an 
organ  in  Malmesbury  Abbey,  the  pipes  of  which 
were  of  brass.  He  also  gave  an  organ  to 
Abingdon  Abbey,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished 


many  other  English  churches  and  convents  with 
similar  instruments.  In  this  same  century  Count 
Elwin  presented  an  organ  to  the  convent  at 
Ramsey,  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended 
the  then  laige  sum  of  thirty  pounds  in  copper 
pipes,  which  are  described  as  emitting  a  sweet 
melody  and  a  far-resounding  peal. 

A  curious  representation  of  an  organ  of  about 
this  date  is  given »  in  a  MS.  Psalter  of  Edwin 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  2  The  pipes  are  placed  within  a 
frame,  apparently  after  the  manner  referred  to 
above.  The  surface  of  the  organ  is  represented 
as  being  perforated  to  receive  a  second  set  of 
pipes,  though  the  draughtsman  appears  to  have 
sketched  one  hole  too  many.  The  two  organists, 
whose  duties  seem  for  the  moment  to  have  been 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  inattention  of  the 
blowers,  are  intent  on  admonishing  their 
assistants,  who  are  striving  to  get  up  the  wind- 
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supply,  which  their  neglect  has  apparently 
allowed  to  run  out  The  four  bellows  are  blown 
in  a  manner  which  we  here  meet  with  for  the 
firat  time — namely,  through  the  intervention  of 
liandles  instead  of  directly  by  the  hands  ;  and 
as  in  so  small  an  organ  there  could  not  have 
been  room  for  four  persons  to  compress  the 
wind  by  standing  upon  the  bellows,  we  may 
infer  that  they  were  loaded  with  weights  in  the 
manner  that  has  generally  been  supposed  not  to 
have  been  introduced  until  some  centuries  later. 

At  the  end  of  the  10th  century  several  organs 
existed  in  Germany  (St  Paul's,  Erfurt;  St. 
James's,  Magdeburg;  and  Halberstadt  cathe- 
dral), which,  although  small  and  unpretending 
instruments,  were  objects  of  much  astonishment 
and  attraction  at  the  time. 

In  the  11th  century  we  find  a  treatise  on 
the  construction  of  organs,  included  in  a  larger 
work  on  Divers  Aris^  by  a  monk  and  priest  of 
the  name  of  Theophilus,  which  is  of  consider- 
able interest  as  showing  the  exact  state  of  the 
art  of  organ -making  at  that  period  ;  the  more 
so  as  even  the  existence  of  such  a  tract  was  un- 
known to  all  the  historians,  foreign  or  English, 
who  wrote  on  the  subject,  until  it  was  discovered 

1  ^  i«  ft  bwl  copy  of  a  picture  In  the  Utrecht  Ftelter.] 
*  rtt  of  the  repreMntaiion  is  here  mgraTed  from  a  photosraph. 
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by  Mr.  Hendrie,  who  published  a  translation 
of  it  in  1 847.  ^  It  is  too  long  to  quote  in  extenso^ 
and  is  also  rather  obscure  in  parts ;  but  the 
following  particulars  may  be  gathered  from  it : — 
that  the  slide-box  was  made  two  and  a  half  feet 
in  lengthy  and  rather  more  than  one  foot  in 
breadth  ;  that  the  pipes  were  placed  upon  its 
surface  ;  that  the  compass  consisted  of  seven  or 
eight  notes ;  that  the  length  of  the  slide-box 
was  measured  out  equally  for  the  different  notes 
or  slides,  and  not  on  a  gradually  decreasing 
scale  as  the  pipes  became  smaller,  since  the  play- 
ing-slides  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  of 
one  width  or  at  one  distance  apart ;  that  the 
organ  was  played  by  these  movable  slides  ;  that 
each  slide  worked  in  little  side-slits,  like  the 
lid  of  a 'box  of  dominoes  ;  that  there  were  two 
or  perhaps  even  more  pipes  to  each  note  ;  that 
the  projecting  '  tongue '  of  each  slide  was  marked 
with  a  letter  to  indicate  to  which  note  it  belonged 
— a  custom  that  continued  in  use  for  centuries 
afterwards  (as  for  instance  in  the  Halberstadt 
organ  finished  in  1361  :  and  in  the  old  organ  in 
the  church  of  St.  .^gidius,  in  Brunswick,  built 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  and 
illustrated  on  p.  524)  ;  that  a  hole  was  cut 
through  the  slide  under  each  pipe  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  across,  for  the  passage  of  the  wind  ; 
that  all  the  pipes  of  a  note  soimded  together  ; 
that  a  note  was  sounded  by  the  slide  being 
pushed  in,  and  silenced  by  its  being  drawn  for- 
ward ;  and  that  in  the  front  of  each  slide,  im- 
mediately behind  the  handle  or  tongue,  a  narrow 
hole  about  two  inches  long  was  cut,  in  which  was 
fixed  a  copper-headed  naU,  which  regulated  the 
motion  of  the  slide  and  prevented  its  beingdrawn 
out  too  far. 

The  following  illustration,  deduced  from 
Theophilus*8  description,  shows  the  slide,  and 
three  passages  for  wind  to  as  many  pipes  above. 
The  slide  intercepts  the  wind,  but  will  allow  it 
to  pass  on  being  moved  so  that  its  openings, 
shown  by  the  unshaded  parts,  correspond  with 
those  below  and  above. 


Fio.  7. 

Gori's  Thesaurus  ZHptychorunif  1759,  vol.  ii. 
contains  a  most  interesting  engraving,  copied 
from  an  ancient  MS.,  said  to  be  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  which  shows  a  person 
playing  upon  an  instrument  of  the  Theophilus 
type  (see  Fig.  8). 

But  of  all  the  information  given  by  Theophilus, 

1  ThMpkOi.  fftrf  0t  KmfftruM.  PrmbifUri  M  Momaeht  IMH  III., 
d*  MaertU  ArUbm.  Op«»  «t  Btodio  Bobarti  Handrte^  Londinl, 
JoliannM  Mamj,  kdoooxltil  8to. 


the  most  important,  because  previously  unknown 
and  unsuspected,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
finishing  of  the  pipes  so  as  to  produce  different 
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qualities  of  tone.  They  were  made  of  the  finest 
copper ;  and  the  formation  of  a  pipe  being 
completed,  Theophilus  thus  proceeds :  '  He  (the 
maker)  can  bring  it  (the  pipe)  to  his  mouth  and 
blow  at  first  slightly,  then  more,  and  then 
strongly ;  and,  according  to  what  he  discerns 
by  hearing,  he  can  arrange  the  sound,  so  that  if 
he  wish  it  strong  the  opening  is  made  wider ; 
but  if  slighter,  it  is  made  narrower.  In  this 
order  all  the  pipes  are  made.'  Here  we  see  that 
the  means  for  producing  a  fuller  tone  by  a  wide 
or  high  mouth,  and  a  more  delicate  sound  by  s 
narrower  or  lower  one,  were  well  known  in  the 
11th  century  ;  and  that  the  manner  of  testing 
the  *  speech '  by  blowing  the  pipe  with  the  mouth 
in  various  vrays,  is  precisely  that  often  employed 
by  the  'voicer'  of  the  present  day,  when 
'  regulating '  or  '  finishing '  a  stop.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  although  Theophilus  inci- 
dentally recognises  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
pipes  to  a  note  as  one  means  of  increasing  the 
utility  of  the  organ,  he  as  distinctly  indicates  its 
range  or  compass  as  simply  seven  or  eight  notes. 
It  would  have  been  of  great  importance  had  he 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  sounds  which  formed 
a  sufficient  scale  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
chants  of  his  day.  His  record,  as  a  priest  and 
monk,  as  well  as  an  organ-maker,  would  have 
been  most  valuable. 

We  have  intentionally  introduced  the  aooonnt 
of  Theophilus  somewhat  before  its  due  chrono- 
logical place,  as  it  materially  assists  in  elucidating 
the  description  of  the  remarkable  organ  erected 
in  Winchester  Cathedral  in  the  10th  century  by 
order  of  Bishop  Elphoge  (died  951),  and  described 
in  a  poem  by  a  monk  of  the  name  of  W^ulstan  who 
died  in  963.  It  is  of  further  use  in  this  place, 
since  Wulstan's  description  has  up  to  this  time 
been  a  great  puzzle  to  most  writers  on  the  history 
of  the  organ. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  portion  of 
the  Latin  poem  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
as  given  in  Wackerbarth's  Music  and  the  Anglo- 
SaxonSf  pp.  12-15. 

Such  organs  as  yon  hare  built  are  seen  nowhere, 
flibricated  on  a  double  ground.  Twice  six  bellows  above 
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an  noged  in  a  row,  and  frarteen  lie  below.  These,  hy 
ilternate  blasts,  supply  an  immense  quantity  of  wind, 
and  are  worlced  by  iieventy  strong  men,  labouring  with 
tbeir  anns,  coverad  with  perspiration,  each  inciting  his 
eompanions  to  drive  the  wind  up  with  all  hia  stronsth, 
that  the  fall-boeomed  box  may  speak  with  its  four 
bandrad  pipes  which  the  hand  of  the  organist  governs. 
Some  when  closed  he  opens,  othere  when  open  he  closes, 
u  the  individual  nature  of  the  varied  sound  requires. 
Two  brethren  (religious)  of  concordant  spirit  sit  at  the 
Instnunent,  and  each  manages  his  own  alphabet.  There 
are,  moreover,  hidden  holes  in  the  forty  tongues,  and 
flsch  has  ten  CPil^s)  in  ^^ii*  due  order.  Some  are  con- 
ducted hither,  others  thither,  each  preserving  the  proper 
point  (or  situation)  for  its  own  note.  They  strike  the 
seven  differences  of  Joyous  sounds,  adding  the  music  of 
the  lyric  semitone.  Like  thunder  the  iron  tones  batter 
the  ear,  so  that  it  may  receive  no  sound  but  that  alone. 
To  such  an  amount  does  it  reverberate,  echoing  in  every 
direction,  that  every  one  stops  with  his  hand  his  gaping 
ears,  being  in  no  wise  able  to  draw  near  and  bear  the 
Round,  which  w  many  combinations  produce.  The  music 
is  heard  throughout  the  town,  and  the  flying  ftune  thereof 
is  gone  out  over  the  whole  country. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  organ  was  built 
in  two  stages,  as  are  most  of  those  of  the  present 
day,  a  principle  of  which  no  previous  example 
is  met  with  ;  the  chief  department — correspond- 
ing with  the  Great  organ  of  after-time,  and  fed 
by  fourteen  bellows — being  below,  and  the  two 
anuiUer  departments — answering  to  the  Choir 
and  Echo  organs  of  later  times,  and  each  supplied 
by  six  bellows — beingabove.  Several  of  the  pipes 
were  so  far  of  an  exceptionally  large  size,  probably 
foreshadowingthe  Double  Diapason  of  subsequent 
times,  th&t  some  were  '  conducted  hither,  others 
thither ' ;  that  is  to  say,  in  organ-builders' 
language,  they  were  ^conveyanoed  off"  pipes, 
and  were  probably  brought  into  view  and  so 
grouped  as  to  form  an  ornamental  front,  exactly 
as  in  the  present  day.  The  '  tongues '  were 
perforated  with  '  hidden  holes/ after  the  manner 
explained  by  Theophilus ;  and  there  were  the 
remarkable  number  of  ten  pipes  to  each  playing- 
slide  '  in  their  due  order,'  whatever  that  'order ' 
may  have  been. 

The  organ  had  a  total  number  of  forty  tongues ; 
and  as  the  organist  had  the  help  of  two  assist- 
ants, and  each  'managed  his  own  alphabet.' 
the  lettered  tongues  must  have  been  assorted 
into  three  sets.  The  remarks  of  the  same  writer 
on  the  voicing  of  pipes  show  it  to  be  quite 
probable  that  the  three  divisions  of  this  organ 
produced  as  many  different  strengths  of  tone, 
like  the  separate  manuals  of  a  modem  instru- 
ment. The  gamut  of  the  instrument  consisted 
of  the  seven  diatonic  sounds,  with  '  the  music 
of  the  lyric  semitone  (B  flat)  added. '  This  last 
expression  is  interesting,  as  showing  not  only 
.  that  the  introduction  of  the  B  flat  waa  unusual, 
but  that  its  effect  was  musical.  It  modified 
the  tritone  which  existed  between  F  and  B. 

Sufficient  is  indicated  in  this  account  to  en- 
able one,  after  some  thought,  to  offer  a  suggestion 
as  to  the  most  probable  range  of  the  three  sets 
of  playing-slides  of  this  Winchester  organ.  A 
series  of  eleven  diatonic  sounds,  from  C  to  F, 
making  with  the  B  flat  (lyric  semitone)  twelve, 
would  be  all  that  was  required  by  the  old  chants 


as  an  aooompaniment,  and  would  dispose  of 
thirty -six  of  the  notes.  The  chief  alphabet 
may  not  improbably  have  descended  one  note 
lower,  to  BQ,  and  three  higher,  to  B|^,  a  compass 
that  was  afterwards  frequently  adopted  by  the 
mediaeval  organ-makers  ;  or  may  have  had  two 
extra  diatonic  notes  both  above  and  below, 
extending  the  range  to  two  octaves,  namely 
from  A  to  A,  corresponding  with  the  ancient 
'Disjunct  or  Greater  System  Complete.'  In 
either  case  the  exact  number  of  *  forty  tongues ' 
would  thus  be  accounted  for.  These  assumed 
ranges  are  exhibited  in  the  following  diagram. 


IS  notes 


I 16  notes •^        \ 


The  description  of  the  oi^ganist's  opening  or 
closing  the  holes  '  as  the  individual  nature  of 
the  varied  sound  requires,'  clearly  indicates  that 
he  manipulated  for  single  notes  only ;  in  fact» 
with  slides  he  could  for  successive  sounds  do  no 
more  than  draw  forward  with  one  hand  as  he 
pushed  home  with  the  other. 

The  contrast  from  '  loud '  to  '  soft '  and  back, 
which,  from  an  organ,  was  probably  heard  for  the 
flrst  time  in  this  example,  would  be  obtained  by 
<  the  organist '  himself  ceasing,  and  letting  one 
of  his  assistants  take  up  the  strain,  and  then  by 
his  again  resuming  it ;  but  whether  the  three, 
when  simultaneously  engaged,  still  played  the 
melody  only,  or  whether  they  occasionally  *  bat- 
tered the  ears'  of  the  congregation  with  some 
of  the  hideous  progressions  instituted  in  the 
*Organum'  of  the  10th  century,  it  probably 
now  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  chants  of 
the  period  were  sometimes  clothed  in  such  har- 
mony as  the  following ;  the  '  organist '  playing 
the  plain-song,  and  each  of  the  attendants  one 
of  the  under  parts  : — 


'WE>^^ 


•iz^l •    -^J=£- 


It*  the  din  caused  by  the  zealous  organist  and 
his  'two  brethren  (religious)  of  concordant 
spirit'  was  such  that  the  tone  'reverberated 
and  echoed  in  every  direction,  so  that  no  one 
was  able  to  draw  near  and  hear  the  sound,  but 
had  to  stop  with  his  hands  his  gaping  ears,' 
which  could  'receive  no  sound  but  that  alone,' 
it  is  evident  that  the  race  of  noisy  organ  ac- 
companists dates  much  farther  back  than  has 
generally  been  supposed,  and  existed  before 
*  lay '  performers  were  heard  of. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period*  when  a  vast  im- 
provement was  made  in  the  manner  of  con- 
structing the  organ.  It  has  been  shown  that 
when  the  Winchester  organ  was  made,  and  on- 
wards to  the  date  of  the  treatise  by  Theophilus, 
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the  method  of  admitting  wind  to,  or  of  ezdnding 
it  from,  the  pipes  of  a  note,  was  by  a  slide, 
which  alternately  covered  and  exposed  the 
underside  of  the  holes  leading  up  to  its  pipes. 
The  frictional  resistance  of  the  slides,  at  all 
times  trying,  would  inevitably  be  increased  by 
their  swelling  in  damp  weather  and  becoming 
tight ;  they  would  certainly  have  to  be  lengthened 
for  every  pipe  added,  which  would  make  them 
heavier  and  harder  to  move  with  the  hand ; 
and  they  involved  the  twofold  task,  already 
mentioned,  of  simultaneously  thrusting  one 
slide  back  while  another  was  being  drawn  out. 
These  circumstances,  added  to  the  fact  that  a 
given  resistance  can  be  overcome  with  less 
difficulty  by  a  blow  than  by  a  pull  with  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  must  have  directed  attention 
to  the  possibility  of  substituting  pressure  for 
traction  in  the  manipulation  of  the  organ.  Thus 
it  is  recorded  that  towards  the  end  of  the  11th 
century  huge  keys,  or  rather  levers,  began  to 
be  used  as  the  means  for  playing  the  instrument ; 
and  however  unwieldy  these  may  have  been, 
they  were  nevertheless  the  first  rude  steps  to- 
wards providing  the  oxgan  with  a  keyboard.  A 
spring-box,  too,  of  some  kind  was  almost  of 
necessity  also  an  improvement  of  the  same 
period ;  for  without  some  restoring  power,  a 
key,  on  being  knocked  down,  woidd  have 
remained  there  until  picked  up ;  and  that  re- 
storing power  would  be  the  most  readily  supplied 
by  a  spring  or  springs.  In  some  of  the  early 
spring-boxes  a  separate  valve  seems  to  have  been 
placed  against  the  hole  leading  up  to  eveiy  pipe 
of  each  note,  where  it  was  held  in  position  by 
an  elastic  appliance  of  the  nature  just  named. 
The  valves  were  brought  under  outward  control 
by  strings  or  cords,  which  passed  through  the 
bottom  of  the  spring-box,  and  were  attached  to 
the  key  lying  in  a  direct  line  beneath.  As  the 
keys  must  have  been  hung  at  their  inner  end, 
and  have  had  their  greatest  fall  in  front,  the 
smallest  pipes  of  a  note  were  no  doubt  from  the 
first  placed  quite  inside,  and  the  largest  in  front, 
with  those  of  graduating  scale  occupying  an 
intermediate  position  in  proportion  to  their  size  ; 
and  thus  the  small  valves,  opening  a  lesser 
distance,  wore  strung  where  the  key  had  the 
least  fall,  and  the  larger  pallets  where  they  had 
the  greatest  motion. 

Herr  Edmund  Schulze,  of  Paulinzelle,  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  made  for  the 
present  writer  a  rough  sketch  of  the  spring-box 
of  an  organ  about  400  years  old  which  he 
assisted  in  taking  to  pieces  when  he  was  quite 
a  youth ;  from  which  sketch  the  drawing  for 
the  following  illustration  was  prepared. 

The  early  keys  are  described  as  being  from 
three  to  five  inches  wide,  or  even  more  ;  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick  ;  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  a 
yard  or  more  in  length,  with  a  fall  sometimes 
of  as  much  as  a  foot  in  depth.  They  must  at 
times,  therefore,  have  been  as  large  as  the  treadle 


of  a  knife-grinder's  machine.  Their  sin  and 
amount  of  resistance  would  on  first  thought 
appear  to  have  been  most  unnecessarily  great 
and  clumsy ;  but  this  is  soon  aceoonted  for. 
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We  have  seen  that  the  gauge  of  the  keys  was 
influenced  by  the  size  of  pipe  necessary  for  the 
lowest  note.  Their  width  would  be  increased 
when  the  compass  was  extended  downwards 
with  larger  pipes ;  and  their  length  would  be 
increased  with  the  number  of  valves  that  had 
to  be  stnmg  to  them ;  while  the  combined 
resistance  of  the  many  strong  springs  of  the 
larger  specimens  would  render  the  touch  insen- 
sible to  anything  short  of  a  thump. 

It  was  in  the  Cathedral  at  Magdeburg,  towards 
the  end  of  the  century  of  whidi  we  have  been 
speaking  (the  11th),  that  the  earliest  organ  with 
a  keyboard  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
record,  was  erected.  It  is  said  to  have  had  a 
compass  of  sixteen  notes, — the  same  range  as 
that  of  our  assumed  '  chief  alphabet '  of  the 
Winchester  organ, — but  no  mention  is  made  as 
to  what  the  notes  were. 

In  the  12th  century  the  number  of  keys  was 
sometimes  increased ;  and  every  key  forther 
received  the  addition  of  two  or  three  pipes, 
sounding  the  fifth  and  octave  to  the  unison. 
According  to  Seidel  ^  (p.  8)  a  third  and  tenth 
were  added.  Provided  a  rank  of  pipes  sounding 
the  sub-octave  were  present,  the  fifth,  octave, 
and  tenth  would  sound  at  the  distance  of  a 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  thereto, 
which  would  be  in  acoustic  proportion  ;  but  a 
rank  producing  a  miyor  third  above  the  unison 
as  an  accompaniment  to  a  plain -chant  convey- 
ing the  impression  of  a  minor  key,  must  have 
sounded  so  atrocious,  that  it  would  probably 
be  introduced  only  to  be  removed  on  the  earliest 
opportunity,  unless  a  rank  of  pipes  sounding 
the  second  octave  below  the  unison  (afterwards 
the  32-foot  stop)  were  also  present  Although 
the  number  of  pipes  to  each  key  thus  continued 
to  be  added  to,  no  means  was  devised  for  silen- 
cing or  selecting  any  of  the  several  ranks  or  tiers. 
All  sounded  together,  and  there  was  no  escaping 
from  the  strong  incessant  '  Full  Organ '  effect 

There  ia  a  curious  aocount  written  by  Lootens^ 

1  Joluum  JnUna  Stfd«l.  Dte  Oryal  «hmI  flkr  Am  (BnOa^  ISO). 
*  Ifowmtm  mamnf  cpinpfar  dt  rOrgtmUH  (Itaia)u 
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i  author  bat  little  known-— of  a  Dutch  organ 
aid  to  have  been  erected  in  the  church  of  St 
Nicholas  at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1120.  The 
organ  had  two  manuals  and  pedals.  The  oom- 
pasB  of  the  former  was  from  F,  represented  by 
a  pipe  of  6  feet  standard  length,  up  to  b'j^f 
namely  two  octaTes  and  a  half.  The  chief 
manual  had  twelve  pipes  to  each  key,  including 
one  set  of  which  the  largest  pipe  would  be 
12  feet  in  length,^  and  which  tiierefore  was 
identical  with  the  Double  Open  Diapason  of 
aubsequent  times.  The  sound-board  was  with- 
out grooves  or  draw-stops,  consequently  there 
were  probably  nearly  as  many  springs  for  the 
oigan-beater  to  overcome  as  there  were  pipes 
to  sound.  The  second  manual  was  described  as 
having  a  few  movable  draw -stops ;  and  the 
pedals  one  independent  stop, — oddly  enough 
a  Trumpet, — details  and  peculiarities  which 
strongly  point  to  the  last  two  departments 
having  been  additions  made  at  a  much  later 
period ;  for  a  '  double  organ  'is  not  known  to 
have  existed  for  two  centuries  after  the  date  at 
which  this  one  is  said  to  have  been  completed  ; 
still  less  a  triple  one. 

In  the  18th  century  the  use  of  the  organ  in 
divine  service  was,  according  to  Seidel,  pp.  SO- 
SO,  deemed  profane  and  scandalous  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  clergy,  just  as  in  the  I7th  century 
the  instrument  was  called  a  'squeaking  abomina- 
tion' by  the  English  Puritans.  The  Greek 
Church  does  not  tolerate  its  use  even  at  the 
present  day. 

Early  in  the  14th  century — in  the  year  1312 
— an  organ  was  buUt  in  Germany  for  Marinus 
Sanntus,  a  celebrated  Venetian  Patrician,  which 
was  erected  in  the  church  of  8t.  Raphael,  in 
Venice.  It  excited  great  admiration ;  and  as  it 
no  doubt  contained  all  the  newest  improvements, 
it  was  a  pleasing  return  to  make  for  the  organ 
sent  from  Venice  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  nearly  five 
hundred  years  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  effected  in 
the  organ  in  the  14  th  century  was  the  gradual 
introduction  of  the  four  remaining  chromatic 
semitones.  ¥%  was  added  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century ;  then  followed  Ct  and  E|^ ;  and  next 
Gf.  The  Bb  already  existed  in  the  Winchester 
and  other  medisval  instruments.  By  Dom  Bedos 
the  introduction  of  these  four  notes  is  assigned 
to  the  18th  century ;  while  others  place  the  first 
appearance  of  three  of  them  as  late  as  the  15th. 
I^torius  gives  them  an  intermediate  date — 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century  ;  and  he  is  un- 
doubtedly correct,  as  they  were  certainly  in  the 
Halberstadt  organ,  finished  in  the  year  1861. 

Dom  Bedos  refers  to  a  curious  MS.  of  the 
14th  century  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  as 

*  Ho  rMord  is  known  to  eadat  m  to  tha  pitch  to  vhldi  tha  rvj 
•MiromuH  we  tonod,  or  whathar  they  wera  tonad  to  anr  vntform 
VUA  wlwtevar,  whleb  is  aztraiiialy  doabtf oL  la  rafarrfaig  to  tba 
iBwwt  p4pa  as  batng  IS  faat  In  speaktnc  laagtb,  a  lystain  of  nlpe 
iraBMBt  la  mada  nae  of  wnieh  ia  not  known  to  h»Ta  been 


affording  much  further  information  respecting 
the  organ  of  that  period.  This  MS.  records 
that  the  clavier  of  that  epoch  sometimes  com- 
prised as  many  as  thirty-one  keys,  namely,  from 
B  up  to/",  two  octaves  and  a  fifth ;  that  wooden 
rollers,  resembling  those  used  until  within  the 
last  few  years  in  English  organs,  were  employed 
to  transmit  the  movement  of  the  keys  to  the 
valves ;  that  the  bass  pipes  were  distributed, 
right  and  left,  in  the  form  of  wings ;  and  that 
those  of  the  top  notes  were  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  instrument,  as  they  now  are. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  improve- 
ments just  mentioned,  and  others  that  are 
necessarily  implied,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  so  long  as  it  was  a  custom  in  organ-making 
to  have  the  pipes  above  and  the  keys  below 
placed  parallel  one  to  the  other,  every  little 
expansion  of  the  organ  involved  an  aggravation 
of  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  keys,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  convenient  reach  of  the  player 
set  most  rigid  bounds  to  the  legitimate  expan- 
sion of  the  organ,  and  fixed  the  extent  of  its 
limits.  The  ingenious  contrivance  of  the  roller- 
board  at  once  left  the  dimensions  of  the  organ 
free  to  be  extended  laterally,  wholly  irrespective 
of  the  measure  of  the  keyboard. 

This  emancipation  was  necessary  before  the 
additional  semitones  could  be  conveniently  ac- 
commodated ;  for  as  they  would  materially  in- 
crease the  number  of  pipes  in  each  rank,  so  they 
would  require  wider  space  to  stand  in,  a  larger 
spring-box,  such  as  was  then  made,  to  stand 
upon,  and  rollers  equal  in  length  to  the  sum  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  pipes  were  removed 
out  of  a  parallel  with  each  key. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  pipes, 
they  had  generally  been  placed  in  a  single  row, 
as  shown  in  mediseval  drawings,  but  as  the 
invention  of  the  chromatic  notes  nearly  doubled 
the  number  in  the  septave — increasing  them 
from  seven  to  twelve — half  the  series  woidd  now 
form  nearly  as  long  a  row  as  the  entire  diatonic 
range  previously  did.  The  two  smallest  pipes 
were,  therefore,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  organ, 
and  the  remainder  alternately  on  each  side ; 
and  their  general  outline — spreading  outwards 
and  upwards — ^gave  them  the  appearance  of  a 
pair  of  outstretched  wings.  The  'zig-zag' 
plantation  of  pipes  was  doubtless  a  subsequent 
arrangement. 

In  1850  Poland  appears  in  connection  with 
our  subject.  In  that  year  an  organ  was  made 
by  a  monk  at  Thorn  in  that  kingdom,  which 
had  twenty-two  keys.  As  this  is  the  exact 
number  possessed  by  the  Halberstadt  organ, 
completed  eleven  years  later,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Thorn  organ  may  have  been  an  anticipation 
of  that  at  Halberstadt,  as  far  as  the  chromatic 
keyboard  is  concerned. 


Up  to  this  time  (14th  centuiy),  we  have  met 
with  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  organ  had 
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been  employed  or  deaigned  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  execution  of  a  primitive  accompaniment 
to  the  plain-song ;  but  the  instrument  which 
now  oomes  under  notice  breaks  entirely  fresh 
ground,  and  marks  a  new  starting-point  in  the 
use  of  the  organ  as  well  as  its  construction  and 
development.  The  Halberstadt  Cathedral  organ, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  a  'single  organ,' 
only,  with  a  compass  of  scarcely  three  octaves, 
had  three  claviers,  and  pipes  nearly  equal  in 
size  to  any  that  have  ever  been  subsequently 
made.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas  Faber,  a  priest, 
and  was  finished  on  Feb.  23,  1361.  Our  in- 
formation regarding  it  is  obtained  from  the  de- 
scription of  Michael  Praetorius  in  his  'Syntagma 
musicum.'  It  had  twenty- two  keys,  fourteen 
diatonic,  and  eight  chromatic,  extending  from 
6  q  up  to  a'f  and  twenty  bellows  blown  by  ten 
men.  Its  largest  pipe,  B,  stood  in  front,  and 
was  31  Brunswick  feet  in  length,  and  8^  ft  in 
circumference,  or  about  li  inches  in  diameter. 
This  note  would  now  be  marked  as  the  semitone 
below  the  C  of  32  feet,  and  the  pipe  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  exceed  the  pipe  of  that 
note  in  length ;  but  the  pitch  of  the  Halberstadt 
organ  is  known  to  have  been  more  than  a  tone 
sharper  than  the  highest  pitch  in  use  in  England 
at  the  present  day,  which  accounts  for  the  want 
of  length  in  its  Bt;  pipe.^ 

In  the  Halberstadt  instrument  a  suooessfnl 
endeavour  was  made  for  the  first  time  to  obtain 
some  relief  from  the  constant  'full  organ'  effect, 
which  was  all  that  had  previously  been  com- 
monly produced.  For  this  purpose  a  means 
was  devised  for  enabling  the  pipes  standing  in 
front  (afterwards  the  Principal,  Praestant,  or 
Open  Diapason),  and  the  larger  pipes  in  the 
side  towers  (subsequently  part  of  the  Great  Bass 
Principal,  or  32 -foot  Diapason),  to  be  used 
separately  and  independently  of  the  other  tiers 
of  pipes,  which  were  located  behind,  and  hence 
called  the  HinUrsaU,  or  'hinder-position.'  This 
result  was  obtained  by  introducing  three  claviers 
instead  of  one  only  ;  the  upper  one  for  the  full 
organ,  consisting  of  all  the  tiers  of  pipes  com- 
bined ;  the  middle  one,  of  the  same  compass  as 
the  upper,  and  called  'Discant,'  for  the  Open 
Diapason  alone  ;  and  the  lower  one,  with  a 
compass  of  an  octave,  from  t;  (Btj)  to  H  (65), 
for  the  lower  portion  of  the  Bass  Diapason.  The 
result  of  this  arrangement  was  that  a  change 
(rom  forte  to  pian/)  could  be  obtained  by  playing 
with  the  right  hand  on  the  middle  manual  and 
the  left  hand  on  the  lower.  It  was  even  i)03sihle 
for  the  organist  to  strike  out  the  plain-song, 
forte,  on  the  HirUersatz  with  his  left  fist,  and 

>  Am  the  hUtory  of  niniloa]  Pitch  ia  trMtad  of  nndrr  Its  proper 
head,  it  ia  only  neceuarr  here  to  refer  briefly  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  pitch  of  old  organa  aometlmee  raried  to  no  leas  an 
extent  than  half  an  octave,  and  that  too  at  one  and  the  same  date, 
aa  aho«m  by  Arnold  Bchlick  in  181 1.  One  raaaon  given  for  this  grmt 
ahtf  Unff  of  the  pitoh  was,  that  the  organ  should  be  toned  to  suit 
higher  or  loirer  voices,  withoat  the  organist  having  to  'play  the 
ehroniatlcs,  which  was  not  convenient  to  every  one' ;  a  diffloal^ 
th%t  most  have  arisen  as  much  from  the  oonstroction  of  the  key- 
boards, and  the  unequal  tun  inf.  as  from  lack  of  sklU  in  the  performir 
toosethem. 


play  a  primitive  ooonterpoint  (ditearU)  with 
the  right.  Praetorius  mentions  incidentally 
that  the  large  bass  pipes,  which  sounded  the 
third  octave  below  the  unison,  would  have  been 
scarcely  definable,  but  being  accompanied  bj 
the  numerous  pipes  of  other  pitches  in  the 
general  mixture  organ,  they  became  effective. 
A  rank  of  pipes  sounding  a  '  third '  above  the 
unison,  like  that  mentioned  by  Seidel,  and 
already  quoted,  might  very  well  have  been 
among  these. 

The  claviers  of  the  Halberstadt  organ  pre- 
sented several  interesting  features  ;  and  being 
the  earliest  examples  of  chromatic  keyboardi 
known,  are  here  engrayed  from  Prstftonaa. 


Fig.  10. 


Fio.  IS. 

The  keys  of  the  Halberstadt  organ  were  made 
at  a  time  when  the  five  chromatic  notes — or 
as  we  now  call  them,  the  *  sharps  and  flats ' — 
were  placed  in  a  separate  row  from  the  *  naturals,' 
almost  as  distinctly  so  as  a  second  manual  of 
the  present  day.  The  keys  of  the  upper 
{Hinleraatz)  and  middle  (Discant)  claviers  (Fig. 
10)  measured  four  inches  from  centre  to  centre 
and  the  diatonic  notes  were  ornamentally  shaped 
and  lettered^  thus  preserving  the  'alphabetic* 
custom  observed  in  the  10th-century  organ  at 
Winchester,  and  described  by  Theophilus  in  the 
1 1  th.  The  chromatic  notes  were  square-shaped, 
and  had  their  surface  about  two  and  a  half 
inches  above  that  of  the  diatonic,  were  two 
inches  in  width,  and  one  inch  in  thickness,  and 
had  a  fall  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter. 
The  chromatic  keys  were  no  doubt  pressed  down 
by  the  three  inner  fingers,  and  the  diatonic  by 
the  wrist  end  of  the  hand.  The  diatonic  notes 
of  the  lower  clavier  (Fig.  11),  eight  in  number, 
namely  H  (Bfi),  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  H  (Btl),  were 
quite  difierently  formed,  being  square-fh>nted. 
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two  inches  in  breadth,  and  with  a  sp&ce  of 
about  the  same  width  on  each  side.  These  keys 
were  evidently  throst  down  by  the  left  hand, 
by  pressnre  from  the  shoulder,  like  handles,  the 
.  space  on  each  side  being  left  for  the  fingers  and 
Ihumb  to  pass  through.  This  clavier  had  four 
chromatic  notes,  C9,  £|^,  FS,  and  G8,  but 
curiously  enough,  not  Bb,  although  that  was 
the  '  lyric  semitone '  of  which  so  much  is  heard 
long  before. 

The  contrast  between  the  forte  and  piano 
effect  on  the  Halberstadt  organ — from  the  full 
organ  to  a  single  set  of  pipes — must  have  been 
very  violent ;  but  the  experiment  had  the  good 
effect  of  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
change,  if  less  marked,  would  be  grateful  and 
useful ;  for  Seidel  (p.  9)  records  that  from  this 
time  instruments  were  frequently  made  compris- 
ing two  manual  organs,  the  upper  one,  interest- 
ingly enough,  being  named  '  discant '  ;  and  he 
further  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  kind  of 
construction  probably  led  to  the  invention  of 
Couplers. 

He  likewise  mentions  that  large  churches  were 
often  provided  with  a  second  and  smaller  organ ; 
and  Ftaetorius  speaks  of  primitive  little  organs 
which  -were  hung  up  against  a  column  in  the 
church  'like  swallows'  nests,'  and  contained 
twelve  or  thirteen  notes  almost  or  entirely 
diatonic,  thus, 

B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,    C,  D,  E,  F ;  or 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  Bb,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A. 

Dom  Bcdos  relates  that  in  the  14th  century  an 
organ  was  erected  in  the  church  of  St  Cyprian, 
at  Dijon,  which  not  only  had  two  manuals, 
but  had  the  choir  organ  in  front.  The  front 
pipes  -were  made  of  tin,  those  inside  of  lead  ; 
there  were  said  to  besound- board  grooves,  covered 
underneath  with  white  leather ;  three  bellows 
4  feet  7  inches  long,  and  2  feet  1  inch  wide ; 
and  an  arrangement  by  which  a  continuous 
wind  could  be  provided  from  one  bellows  only. 
This,  however,  is  manifestly  the  cuicount  of  an 
organ  which  had  received  improvements  long 
after  its  construction,  such  additions  afterwards 
coming  to  be  described  as  part  of  the  original 
work.  

We  now  come  to  the  15th  century,  which 
was  prolific  in  its  improvements  of  the  spring- 
box,  keys,  pedals,  wind-supply,  etc.  And  first 
of  the  Spring-box. 

The  first  endeavour  was  to  obtain  more  than 
one  strength  of  tone  from  the  same  manual.  It 
appears  that  to  establish  the  power  of  prevent- 
ing some  of  the  sets  of  pipes  (doubtless  those 
that  afterwards  constituted  the  mixture  and 
other  bright- sounding  ranks)  from  speaking 
when  required  to  be  silent,  a  sliding  board  was 
placed  over  the  valves  that  opened  and  closed 
tile  entrance  for  the  wind  at  the  feet  of  those 
pipes.  The  remaining  tiers  of  pipes,  doubtless 
those  sounding  the  unison  (8),  octave  (4),  and 


sub'Octave  (16),  could  thus  be  left  in  readiness 
to  sound  alone  when  desired.  The  effect  of 
this  contrivance  must  have  greatly  resembled 
that  of  the  '  shifting  movement '  of  subsequent 
times. 

Two  distinct  effects  were  thus  obtained  from 
one  organ  and  one  set  of  keys  ;  and  the  question 
would  soon  arise,  *  if  two,  why  not  more  ? '  A 
further  division  of  the  organ-sound  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  and  according  to  Ftaetorius  the  credit 
of  Hrst  dividing  and  converting  the  HintersaU 
into  an  Instrument  of  several  single  sets  of  pipes 
(afterwards  called  registers  or  stops)  is  due  to  a 
German  artificer  of  the  appropriate  name  of 
Timotheus,  who  constructed  a  sound-board  pos- 
sessing this  power  for  an  organ  which  he  rebuilt 
for  the  monastery  of  the  Bishop's  palace  at 
Wurzburg. 

The  '  Spring  sound-board '  was  formed  in  the 
following  manner.  *The  valves  of  each  note 
were  dosed  in  on  each  side  by  two  diminutive 
walls  (sound-board  bars)  extending  from  the 
back  to  the  front  of  the  wind- box,  and,  together 
with  the  top  and  bottom,  forming  and  enclosing 
each  valve  within  a  separate  canal  (sound-board 
groove)  of  its  own.  The  entire  area  of  the 
former  wind -box  was  partitioned  off  in  this 
manner,  and  occupied  by  the  '  bars  *  and 
'grooves'  of  the  newly  devised  sound-board. 
A  playing- valve  (sound-board  pallet)  was  neces- 
sary below  each  groove  to  admit  or  exclude 
wind.  These  were  collectively  enclosed  within 
a  box  (wind-chest)  now  added  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  the  transformed  wind -box.  The  valves 
immediately  under  the  several  pipes  of  a  note 
were  no  longer  drawn  down  from  below  by 
cords,  but  were  pressed  down  from  above,  as 
shown  in  the  foUowing  cut,  which  is  a  trans- 
verse section  of  a  small  spring  sound-board  for 
three  stops. 


Fio.  18. 

A  metal  pin  passed  down  through  the  surface 
of  the  sound -board  and  rested  on  the  front  end 
of  the  'register -valve'  as  it  was  called.  A 
movement  or  draw-stop  was  provided,  on  draw- 
ing which  the  longitudinal  row  of  metal  pins 
was  pressed  down,  and  the  valves  lowered. 
The  combined  resistance  of  the  set  of  springs 
beneath  the  valves  was  very  considerable,  hence 
great  force  was  necessary  in  *  drawing  a  stop,' 
which  had  to  be  hitched  on  to  an  iron  bar  to 
keep  it  <  out.'    When  released  it  sprang  back 
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of  its  own  accord.  The  set  of  pipes  of  which 
the  register-valves  were  open,  would  then  he 
ready  for  use ;  and  in  the  woodcut  the  front 
set  is  shown  as  heing  thus  prepared.  The  wind 
would  be  admitted  into  the  groove  by  drawing 
down  the  sound-board  pallet,  which  is  seen 
immediately  below. 

By  this  means  the  power  was  created  of  using 
each  separate  set  of  pipes,  except  the  small 
ones,  singly  or  in  any  desired  combination,  so 
that  the  organ  could  be  played  loud  or  soft,  or 
at  any  intermediate  strength  between  the  two 
extremes ;  and  they  now  for  the  first  time 
received  distinctive  names,  as  Principal  (Open 
Diapason,  8  feet) ;  Octave  (Principal,  4  feet) ; 
Quint(Twelfth,  2f  feet);  Super-octave  (Fifteenth, 
2  feet)  ;  etc  ;  and  each  separate  series  was  then 
called  a  Register  (Stop).  The  smaller  sets  of 
pipes  were  left  to  be  used  in  a  group,  and  were 
oalled  'Mixture'^  (Sesquialtera,  etc).  The 
stops  sounding  a  note  in  accordance  with  the 
key  struck,  as  C  on  the  C  key,  were  afterwards 
called  Foundation-stops  ;  those  which  produced 
a  different  sound,  as  G  or  £  on  the  G  key,  were 
named  Mutation-stops ;  while  those  that  com- 
bined the  two  classes  of  sounds  were  distin- 
guished as  Gompound  or  Mixture  Stops. 

The  spring  sound-board  was  much  admired  by 
some  Hollanders  ;  and  some  organ-builders  from 
the  Low  Gountries,  as  well  as  from  Brabant, 
went  to  see  it,  and  constructed  sound-boards  on 
the  same  system  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  pipe-work,  however,  was  all  of  one  class, 
— open,  metal,  cylindrical,  and  of  full  propor- 
tionate scale — similar  in  general  model  to  the 
second  great  class  of  pipe  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  article  as  Open.  Great 
therefore  as  was  the  gain  resulting  from  the 
invention  of  the  registers,  the  tone  still  remained 
of  one  general  character  or  quality.  It  then 
occurred  to  some  of  the  thinking  men  of  the 
time  that  other  qualities  of  tone  would  probably 
ensue  if  modifications  were  made  either  in 
the  shape,  proportion,  outline,  or  material  of  the 
pipes,  etc.  ;  and  the  experiments  justified  the 
hypothesis. 

Stopped  pipes  (our  first  great  class)  were 
made  either  of  wood  closed  with  a  plug,  or  of 
metal  covered  with  a  sliding  cap  ;  and  so  a  soft 
pleasing  mild  tone  was  obtained.  Thus  origin- 
ated the  Gedact  (Stopped  Diapason),  Bordun 
(Bourdon),  Klein-gedact  (Flute),  etc.  Some 
Reed-stops  (our  third  class)  were  also  invented 
about  this  time,  as  the  Posaune  (Trombone), 
Trumpet,  Vox  humana,  etc.  Stops  composed 
of  cylindrical  pipes  of  small  diameter  were 
likewise  constructed,  and  made  to  produce  the 
string- tone,    which    stops  were    hence  called 

I  Dr.  Barney,  Dr.  Crotch,  Kleaevetter,  and  other  writers,  took 
oonsidenible  pains  to  ventilftte  and  enforce  their  TMious  theories 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Mixture-stop  in  an  organ ;  bat  they  all 
omitted  to  remember  that  for  oentaries  the  whole  organ  was  nothiUK 
bat  one  hogs  stop  of  the  kind ;  and  that  when  the  larger  sets  of 
pipes  were  separatsri  off  for  aae,  the  Mixture  was  self -formed  out  of 
the  renidae,  consisting  of  rows  of  little  pipes  that  were  thought 
soaruely  worth  the  troable  of  '  drawing  on '  ssfiarately. 


Violone  (Double  Bass),  Viol  di  gamba,  etc  ; 
and  further  modifications  of  tone  were  secured 
by  either  making  the  pipes  taper  upwards,  u 
in  the  Spitz-flote,  Gemshom,  etc.,  or  spread 
out,  as  in  the  Dolcan.  Thus  was  brought  about 
as  great  a  contrast  in  the  organ  *  tone-tints '  ss 
there  is  between  the  graduated  but  similar 
tones  of  a  photograph  and  the  varied  tints  of  a 
coloured  dra^^ing. 

In  the  course  of  the  15th  century  the  keys 
were  reduced  in  size  several  times,  as  fresh 
contrivances  for  manipulatiug  the  instrument 
were  from  time  to  time  thought  of,  or  new 
requirements  arose. 


An  early  improvement  consisted  in  combining 
the  '  long  and  short  keys '  on  one  manna],  and 
so  far  reducing  their  size  that  they  could  be 
played  by  perhaps  a  couple  of  fingers  and  the 
thumb  alternately.  The  manuals  of  the  old 
organ  in  the  church  of  St  .£gidius,  in  Bruns- 
wick, presented  this  advance  ;  and  as  they  are 
early  examples,  perhaps  the  very  first  to  fore- 
shadow the  modem  keyboard,  a  representation 
of  a  few  notes  of  one  of  them  is  here  given  from 
Praetoriua. 


Fio.  14. 

The  naturals  of  the  Great  manual  were  about 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  width,  two  inches 
and  three  eighths  in  length  in  front  of  the  short 
keys,  while  the  short  keys,  three  inches  long 
and  an  inch  wide,  stood  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  naturals.  Tlie  keys  of  the  second 
manual  (RUck-positif),  curiously  enough,  appear 
to  have  been  made  to  a  somewhat  smaller 
gauge,  the  naturals  being  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
width.  On  this  organ  the  intervals  of  a  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lay  within  the  sjuin  of  the 
hand,  and  were  doubtless  sometimes  played. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  plan  of  lettering 
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the  keys  was  still  followed  ;  but  the  formation 
of  the  clavier  was  quickly  becoming  so  compact, 
well  defined,  and  susceptible  of  being  learnt 
without  such  assistance,  that  the  'alphabet' 
probably  fell  into  disuse  as  superfluous  soon 
after  this  time. 

The  name  given  to  the  second  manual, — 
Riick-posUify  Back-choir  organ,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  England,  *  Choir  organ  in  front,' — is  interest- 
ing as  showing  that  at  this  time  the  double 
organ  (to  the  eye)  was  certainly  in  existence. 

Fianchinus  Gaffurius,  in  his  Theorica  Musica, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1492,  gives  a  curious  en- 
graving of  an  organist  playing  upon  an  early 
clavier  of  this  period,  with  broad  keys,  of  which 
a  copy  is  given  (Fig.  15). 

The  illustration  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it 
represents  the  player  using  his  hands — to  judge 
from  their  position,  independently  of  each  other 
— in  the  execution  of  a  piece  of  music  in  two 
distinct  parts  ;  we  may  fancy  that  the  melody 
— possibly  a  plain-song — is  being  taken  with 
the  right  hand,  which  appears  to  be  proceeding 
sedately  enough,  while  the  left  seems  to  be 
occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  a  contrapuntal 
figure,  the  elbows  meanwhile  being  stretched 
out  into  almost  a  flying  position. 

The  keys  of  the  organs  in  the  Barefooted 
Friars'  church  at  Nuremberg  (Rosenberger, 
1475V  the  cathedral  at  Erfurt  (Castendorfer, 
1483),  and  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Blasius 
At  Brunswick  (Kranz,  1499),  were  less  again  in 
^ize  than  the  foregoing,  so  that  an  octave  was 
brought  within  about  a  note  of  its  present  width. 
The  next  reduction  must,  therefore,  have  intro- 
duced the  scale  of  key  still  in  use.  Seidel 
(p.  10)  mentions  that  in  1498  Rosenberger 
built  foT  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg  a  still  larger 
organ  than  his  former  work  at  Nuremberg,  and 
with  more  keys.  He  further  observes  that  the 
manual  of  the  organ  in  the  Barefooted  Friars' 
church  had  the  upper  keys  of  ivory  and  the 
under  keys  of  ebony.  Here  then  we  reach  a 
period  when  the  keys  were  certainly  capped 
with  light  and  dark-hued  materials,  in  the 
manner  which  continued  to  be  followed  up  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  naturals 
were  usually  black,  and  the  sliarps  and  flats 
white.  Seidel  states  also  that  all  the  above- 
named  organs  were  provided  with  pedals. 

The  invention  of  the  Pedals  ranks  among  the 
most  important  improvements  that  were  effected 
in  the  15th  century.  For  a  long  time  they  did 
not  exceed  an  octave  in  compass,  and  consisted 
of  the  diatonic  notes  only— t;  (Bt;),  0,  D,  E,  F, 
Q,  A,  H  (Bti) — and  their  use  was  for  some 
time  confined,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  holding  of  long  sustained  sounds  only.  The 
manual  clavier  was  attached  to  them  by  cords. 
This  kind  of  *  pedal  action '  could  only  be  applied 
conveniently  when  the  pedals  were  made  to  a 
similar  gauge  to  the  manual  clavier,  as  the 
clavier  keys  had  previously  been  made  to  ac- 


cord in  position  with  the  valves  in  the  early 
spring- box.  This  correspondence  of  gauges  was 
actually  observed  by  Georgius  Kleng  in  the 
pedals  which  he  added  to  the  organ  at  Halber- 
stadt  in  1495  ;  and  as  those  pedals  were  at  the 
same  time  the  earliest  of  which  a  representation 
is  to  be  traced,  an  engraving  has  already  been 
given  of  them  below  the  Halberstadt  claviers 
(Fig.  12).  It  will  be  observed  that  in  addition 
to  the  diatonic  keys  already  mentioned,  they 
had  the  four  chromatic  notes  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  lower  manual  with  which 
they  communicated.  The  naturals  were  made 
of  the  kind  that  were  afterwards  called  *toe 
pedals.' 
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Fio.  15. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century— in  the 
year  1418 — the  pedals  received  the  important 
accession  of  a  stop  of  independent  pedal-pipes, 
and  thus  were  initiated  the  'Pedal  Basses' 
which  were  destined  to  impart  so  much  dignity 
and  majesty  to  the  general  organ  tone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  pedal  stop  was  discovered,  is  thus 
related  in  the  Leipzig  Allqeni,  Mus.  Zeitung  for 
1886  (p.  128)  : — *  In  the  year  1818  a  new  organ 
was  erected  in  the  church  of  Beeskow,  five  miles 
from  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  on  whic^  occasion 
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the  organ-builder,  Marx,  senior,  took  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  old  organ  which  he 
had  to  remove.  On  a  careful  investigation  it 
appeared  that  the  old  organ  had  been  built  just 
four  hundred  years,  the  date  Mccccxviii  being 
engraved  on  the  upper  side  of  the  partition  (kern) 
of  the  two  principal  pedal-pipes,  for  that  these 
two  pipes  did  belong  to  the  pedal  was  clear  from 
their  admeasurement.'  [This  may,  however, 
have  indicated  some  kind  of  arrangement  sinu- 
lar  to  that  of  Short  Ootaye  J 

In  1468  or  1469  Trazdorff,  of  Mainz,  made 
an  organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Sebald  at  Nurem- 
berg, with  an  octave  of  pedals,  which  adjuncts 
led  to  his  being  afterwards  at  times  quoted  as 
the  originator  of  them. 

Their  invention  has  more  usually  been  attri- 
buted to  Bemhard  in  1470  or  1471,  organist  to 
the  Doge  of  Venice ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  known  long  before  his  time. 
Several  improvements  connected  with  the  pedals 
seem  not  to  have  been  traced  to  their  originators ; 
such  as  the  introduction  of  the  semitones,  the 
formation  of  the  frame  pedal-board  as  now  made, 
the  substitution  of  rollers  for  the  rope-action 
when  the  breadth  of  the  manual  keys  was  made 
less  than  that  of  the  pedals  ;  the  separation  of 
the  82-foot  stop  from  the  manual,  and  its  appro- 
priation, together  with  that  of  other  registers, 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  the  pedals,  etc.  Bem- 
hard may  perhaps  have  been  the  first  to  origi- 
nate some  of  these  alterations,  and  Traxdorff 
others,  which  tradition  afterwards  associated 
with  the  *  invention  of  the  pedals.' 

Dom  Bedos  mentions  that  in  the  course  of 
the  16th  century,  16-  and  even  82-foot  pipes 
began  to  be  heard  of,  and  that  they  necessitated 
a  general  enlargement  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  organ,  particularly  of  the  bellows.  Pipes 
of  16  and  nearly  82  feet  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  existence  a  century  earlier  than  the  period  to 
which  Dom  Bedos  assigns  them.  His  observation, 
therefore,  may  be  taken  as  applying  more  prob- 
ably to  the  fact  that  means,  which  he  specifies, 
had  been  taken  to  rectify  the  feebleness  existing 
in  the  tones  of  large  pipes,  such  for  instance  as 
those  at  Halberstadt.  Hand-bellows  were  no 
longer  adequate  to  the  supply  of  wind,  either  in 
quantity  or  strength,  and  hence  more  capacious 
ones  were  substituted.  Praetorius,  in  1620, 
illustrates  this  improvement  by  giving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  twenty  bellows  which  he  found 
existing  in  the  old  organ  in  the  church  of  St. 
iEgidius  in  Brunswick,  and  which  we  have  copied 
(Fig.  16).i 

Upon  each  bellows  was  fixed  a  wooden  shoe  ; 
the  blowers  held  on  to  a  transverse  bar,  and  each 
man,  placing  his  feet  in  the  shoes  of  two  bellows, 
raised  one  as  he  lowered  the  other.  Great  in- 
genuity and  constructive  labour  were  bestowed 
on  such  bellows  ;  but  a  supply  of  wind  of  uniform 

1  The  r«Mler  wlU  rnnember  Ui»t  thla  oMthod  of  oomprMdnf  Xb» 
onan-w1n<1  had  betn  UMraght  of  upwarda  of  a  thrniiirt  ywus  aarllw 
atr      


strength  doold  never  have  been  obtained  from 
them,  and  consequently  the  organ  could  never 
have  sounded  in  strict  tune. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  oentuiy  the 
very  ingenious  but  complicated  spring  sound- 
board was  discontinued  as  being  subject  to 
frequent  and  very  difficult  repairs,  and  for  it 
was  substituted  the  sound-board  with  sliding 
registers. 

In  this  sound-board  were  ingeniously  combined 
the  chief  features  of  the  two  kinds  of  wind- 
controlling  apparatus  that  had  been  in  use  in 
previous  centuries.  Between  the  holes  in  the 
top  of  the  grooves,  and  those  now  made  parallel 
therewith  in  the  pipe-stocks,  into  which  the 
feet  of  the  pipes  fitted,  were  now  introduced  the 
alideSf  shown  in  section  in  the  following  cut ; 

MM-\L 
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which  were  now  laid  the  Ungth-way  of  the  sonnd- 
board,  instead  of  the  eron-way  as  in  the  old 
spring-box ;  and  as  they  were  placed  in  the 
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opposite  direction  they  likewise  opented  in  the 
reTerse  way  to  what  they  fonnerly  did  ;  that  is, 
each  slide  opened  or  closed  one  pipe  [or  rank]  of 
the  several  notes,  whereas  before  it  acted  on  the 
several  pipes  of  one  note,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
The  pallets  and  springs  in  the  wind -chest  were 
of  oourse  retained ;  bnt  the  forest  of  valyes,  etc. 
which  had  been  imbedded  in  the  grooves  was 
done  away  with,  and  the  sound-boaid  simplified 
and  perfected  in  the  form  in  which  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  made.     (Fig.  17.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  (15 IB- 
IS 18)  a  large  and  handsome  organ  was  erected 
in  St  Mary's  church,  Ltibeck,  which  had  two 
manuals  from  D  to  A  above  the  treble  stave, 
and  a  separate  pedal  down  to  C.  The  latter  had 
a  great  Principal  of  82  feet,  and  a  second  one  of 
16  feet,  made  of  the  finest  English  tin,  and 
both  *  in  front '  Tliis  organ,  however,  was  tuned 
to  a  very  sharp  pitch — a  whole  tone  above  the 
highest  now  in  use.  Its  largest  pipe,  therefore, 
although  named  0,  really  sounded  D,  and  was 
therefore  scarcely  so  long  as  the  biggest  pipe  at 
Halberstadt,  made  a  century  and  a  half  earlier. 
This  organ  received  the  addition  of  a  third 
Manual  (then  called  '  Positiv  im  Stuhl  ')in  1560 
and  1561,  and  subsequently  underwent  many 
other  enlajgements  and  improvements  ;  so  that 
by  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when  the 
celebrated  Buxtehude  was  oi^nist,  its  disposi- 
tion stood  nearly  as  follows ;  though  the  list 
may  possibly  include  a  few  subsequent  additions 
of  minor  importance. 
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This  is  the  organ,  to  visit  which  and  to  hear 
Boxtehude  play,  Sebastian  Bach  walked  50  miles 
in  1705.  Two  years  earlier  (in  1708),  Handel 
visited  Liibeck,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
organist  to  one  of  the  other  churches  in  that 
ancient  Hans  town  ;  but  finding  that  one  of 


the  conditions  was  that  the  successful  competitor 
must  become  the  husbflmd  of  the  daughter  of  the 
late  organist— an  appointment  for  which  Handel 
had  certainly  sent  in  no  application — he  excused 
himself  from  continuing  the  contest,  and  retreated 
to  Hamburg. 

Both  the  musicians  just  named,  then  so  young 
and  afterwards  so  greatly  venerated,  very  prob- 
ably not  ouly  listened  to  but  played  upon  this 
organ  ;  and  as  it  contained  examples  of  most  of 
the  varieties  of  stop  of  which  mention  has  been 
made,  this  notice  of  the  progress  of  organ-build- 
ing abroad  may  for  the  present  be  fitly  closed 
with  the  foregoing  account  of  the  enlarged  form 
of  the  earliest  organ  of  82-ft  C  compass  that 
w  IS  ever  made,  so  fJEir  as  can  be  ascertained. 


Having  traced  the  history  and  growth  of  the 
organ  in  various  kingdoms,  attention  may  now 
be  devoted  to  its  special  progress  in  England. 

1407.  Ely  Cathedral. 
The  earliest  record  known  to  exist  that  gives 
any  particulars  as  to  the  cost  of  making  an  organ 
in  E^igland,  is  that  preserved  in  the  Precentor's 
accounts  of  £ly  Cathedral,  under  the  date  1407. 
The  items,  translated  from  the  Latin,  read  as. 
follows : — 

a,    d. 
80  stones  of  lead le    9 

4  white  hones'  hides  for  4  pair  of  bellows  .  7  8 
Ashen  hoops  for  the  bellows  .  .        .04 

10  pairs  of  hinges 1  10 

The  carpenter,  8  days,  making  the  bellows  .  2  8 
13  springs        ....  ..Oft 

1  pound  of  glue 0    1 

1  pound  of  tin 0    8 

0  calf  skins 2    6- 

12  sheep  skins 2    4 

5  pounds  of  quicksilver  .  .  .  .20 
Wire,  nails,  cloth,  hoops,  and  staples  .  .10 
Fetching  the  oi^gaii-builder,  and  his  board, 

la  weeks .   40    0 

Total         8  17    8 

These  particulars,  although  scanty,  contain 
entries  that  help  us  to  trace  a  few  of  the  featurea 
of  this  early  instrument  The  '  ashen  hoops ' 
indicate  that  the  bellows  were  of  the  forge  kind. 
The  '12  springs'  were  doubtless  the  'playing 
springs,'  and  if  so,  denote  that  the  organ  had  a 
compass  of  1 2  notes ;  exactly  the  number  required 
for  the  Gregorian  Chants  (G  to  F),  with  the  B^ 
added.  The  metal  for  the  pipes,  compounded 
of  *  1  pound  of  tin  '  only  to  '  20  stones  of  lead  ' 
must  have  been  rather  poor  in  quality  and 
texture.  The  circumstance  of  the  oi^gan-builder 
being  fetched,  and  his  board  paid  for,  indicates^ 
that  the  useful  class  of  artificers  to  which  he 
belonged  sometimes  led  rather  an  itinerant  life, 
as  we  shall  presently  see  they  continued  to  do> 
two  centuries  later. 

About  the  year  1450,  Whethamstede,  Abbot 
of  St  Albans,  presented  to  his  church  an  organ 
on  which  he  expended,  including  its  erection, 
fifty  pounds — an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 
This  instrument,  we  are  told,  was  superior  to> 
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eTerything  of  the  kind  then  in  England  for  size, 
tone,  and  workmanship ;  bat  no  record  is  left 
as  to  where  or  by  whom  it  was  made,  nor  as  to 
what  its  contents  or  compass  were. 

1600-1670.     A  Pair  of  Organs. 

The  teim  'pair  of  organs,'  so  much  used  in 
the  16th  and  the  greater  part  of  the  17  th  cen- 
turies, has  been  a  source  of  as  much  difficulty  to 
the  commentators,  as  the  spelling  of  the  words 
themselves  became  to  the  scribes  of  the  period. 
(See  note  below.)  It  grew  gradually  into  use  ; 
and  the  most  interesting  fact  connected  with  it, 
namely  that  there  were  various  kinds  of  '  pairs ' 
in  use,  has  passed  without  hitherto  receiving 
sufficient  notice.  At  York  in  1 4 1 9,  1 457,  1469, 
and  1485,  the  instrument  is  spoken  of  in  the 
singular  number,  as  'The  organ,' or  'The  great 
organ. '  In  1 475  it  is  referred  to  as  '  An  organ. ' 
In  1468  we  meet  with  *y*  players  at  y*  orgenys,' 
and  in  1482  a  payment  is  made  for  'mending 
of  organys.'  In  1501  the  complete  expression 
is  met  with,  *  one  peyre  of  orgynys ' ;  and  it 
continued  in  use  up  to  the  time  of  Pepys,  who 
wrote  his  '  Diaiy  '  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century. 

One  commentator  considered  the  term  '  pair ' 
to  refer  to  the  '  double  bellows ' ;  but  besides 
the  fact  that  a  single  bellows  is  sometimes  itself 
called  a  'pair,'  a  'pair  of  virginals,'  containing 
wires,  required  no  wind  whatever.  Another 
annotator  thought  that  a  '  pair '  signified  two 
organs  conjoined,  with  t^o  sets  of  keys,  one 
above  the  other — 'one  called  the  choir  organ, 
and  the  other  the  great  organ ' ;  but  this  ex- 
planation is  answered  by  an  entry  of  the  expense 
incurred  for  '  a  pair  of  new  organs '  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  in  the  year  1521, 
which,  including  the  cost  'for  bringing  them 
home,'  amounted  altogether  to  '  X5.  viije^.'  only. 
If  this  were  not  sufficient,  there  would  be  the  fact 
that  many  churches  contained  ^ttoo  payre  of 
orgyns'  ^ ;  and  if  they  were  of  the  bulk  supposed, 
there  would  be  the  question  how  much  room,  if 
any,  could  have  remained  in  the  church  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  congregation.  A  third 
writer  suggested  that  a  '  pair '  meant  an  organ 
with  two  pipes  to  each  note ;  but  '  a  pair  of 
regals  '  sometimes  had  but  a  single  pipe  to  each 
key.  The  term  in  all  probability  meant  simply 
an  instrument  with  at  least  one  complete  set  of 
pipes.  It  might  have  more,  as  in  Duddington's 
organ  noticed  farther  on.  [It  is  possible  that 
the  word  '  pair '  was  used  in  a  sense  equivalent 
to  the  German  'Paar,'  of  several  things,  not 
exclusively  two.  Traces  of  this  use  in  England 
remain  in  the  vulgar  phrase  'a  pair  of  stairs.' 
If  this  be  so,  the  expression  might  refer  to  an 
instrument  with  a  number  of  pipes.] 
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The  most  intereating  question  here,  howevsr, 
is  not  simply  the  fact  that  a  church  had  fre- 
quently two  pair  of  organs,  but,  when  so,  why 
one  was  generally  '  the  grete  oigones '  and  the 
other  '  the  small  orgones.'  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  custom  mentioned  by  Praetorius,  and 
already  quoted,  may  have  prevailed  in  England, 
of  regulating  the  pitch  of  the  organ  aooordiog 
to  the  prevailing  pitch  of  the  voices  (whether 
high  or  low),  and  that  when  there  were  two 
oi^ns,  one  was  made  to  suit  each  class  of  voice ; 
and  as  an  alteration  of  pitch,  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  say  half  an  octave,  would  have  caused 
one  oi-gan  to  be  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the 
other,  their  difference  of  size  may  have  led  to 
the  distinction  of  name  as  a  natural  sequence. 
This  opinion  seems  to  receive  support  from  the 
fact  that  at  Bethersden  they  had  not  a  'great' 
but  '  a  hose  peare  of  organes.' 

1519.     All  Halloios,  Barking. 

Antony  Duddynoton. 

Under  the  date  1519  we  meet  with  the 
earliest  specification  of  an  English  organ  that  is 
known  to  exist.  It  is  found  embodied  in  an 
'endenture'  or  'bargayn'  entered  into  by 
'Antony  Duddyngton,  citezen  of  London,' to 
make  a  '  payer  of  organs '  for  the  '  Fisshe  of 
Alhalowe,  Barkyng,  next  y*  Tower  of  London.' 
It  was  to  have  three  stops,  namely,  a  '  Diapason, 
containing  length  of  x  foot  or  more, '  and  '  dowble 
principalis  throweout,  to  contain  the  length  of  v 
foote. '  The  compass  was  to  be  '  dowble  Ce-fa-tU^ ' 
and  comprise  'xxvij  playne  keyes,'  which  would 
doubtless  be  the  old  four-octave  short  octave 
range,  in  which  the  apparent  EE  key  sounded 
CO,  up  to  (/'.  The  requisite  number  of '  elevated 
keyes'  (sharps,  fiats,  etc.)  was  doubtless  under- 
stood. It  was  further  specified  that  *  the  pyppes 
w^  inforth  shall  be  as  fyne  metall  and  stuff  as 
the  utter  parts,  that  is  to  say  of  pure  Tyn,  w^  as 
fewe  stoppes  as  may  be  convenient ' ;  and  the 
cost  was  to  be  '  fyfty  poundes  sterlinge. '  It  was 
also  a  condition  '  that  the  aforesaid  Antony  shall 
convey  the  belowes  in  the  loft  abowf,  w*»  a  pype 
to  the  sond  boards.'  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  although  made  so  few  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  '  stops '  and  the  '  sound-board '  abroad, 
the  English  builder  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  these  improvements,  and  here  inserted 
them. 

1500-1815.     ShaH  Octaves. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  term  '  short 
octave '  has  been  used  in  this  article,  and  as  it 
will  frequently  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  of 
historical  organs  given  farther  on,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  give  here  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  that  somewhat  comprehensive  expression.  By 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  the  manuals  had  in 
foreign  organs  been  extended  to  four  octaves  in 
compass,  and  those  of  this  country  had  most 
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fikelj  also  reached  the  suno  range  ;  the  lowest 
octave,  however,  being  either  a  <  sliort  octave '  or 
a  ' broken  octave.'  In  the  short  octave  two  of 
the  natural  keys  were  omitted,  and  the  succes- 
sion stood  thus  :— GO  (on  the  ££  key),  FF,  6, 
A,  B,  C.^  A  short  octave  manual,  OG  to  G  in 
alt,  therefore,  had  only  twenty-seven  natural 
keys  instead  of  twenty-nine.  The  three  short 
keys  in  the  lower  octave  were  not  all  chromatic 
notes,  but  sounded  DD  on  the  FFy  key,  ££  on 
the  68  key,  and  Bb.  The  object  of  this  device 
no  doubt  was  to  obtain  a  deep  sound  for  the 
*  tonic'  of  as  many  of  the  scales  and  chords  in 
nse  at  the  time  as  was  practicable.  When  the 
lowest  octave  was  made  complete,  the  ££b  note 
was  present ;  DD  occupied  its  correct  position  ; 
and  the  GGtf  key  sounded  A  A.  Father  Smith's 
organs  at  the  University  Ghuroh,  Oxford,  the 
Danish  Chapel,  Welldose  Square,  and  St. 
Nicholas,  Deptford,were  originally  noade  to  this 
compass.  A  key  was  sometimes  added  beyond 
OC,  soanding  GO,  which  converted  the  compass 
into  *  60  short  octaves. '  There  is  a  painting 
in  the  picture  gallery  at  Holyrood,  of  about  the 
date  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  represent- 
ing St.  Gecilia  playing  upon  a  Positive  Organ, 
which  shows  quite  clearly  the  lower  keys  and 
pipes  of  a  GO  short  octave  manual.  Both 
Smith  and  Harris  sometimes  constructed  organs 
to  this  compass,  and  subsequent  builders  also 
did  80  throughout  the  18th  and  early  part  of 
the  19th  centuries.  The  FFF  short  octave 
manual,  which  would  seem  to  have  existed, 
although  we  have  at  present  no  record  of  it, 
might  have  had  the  note  acting  on  the  AA  long 
key,  or  on  a  supplementaiy  short  key  between 
the  BB  and  GG  keys. 

Many  entries  follow  closely  on  the  date  given 
above ;  but  none  that  supply  any  additional 
matter  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  quoted  here, 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  when  the 
list  of  payments  made  to  John  Ghappington  for 
an  organ  he  built  in  1597  for  Magdalen  GoUege, 
Oxford,  shows  that  the  practice  of  painting  the 
front  pipes  was  sometimes  observed  at  that 
period.     It  is  short,  and  runs  thus : — 

£  «.    d. 

Paid  Mr.  Chapplngton  for  the  organ       .    86  18    8 

For  colour  to  decorate  the  same  .       .380 

For  wainscot  for  the  same     •       .       .      8  14    0 


41    9    8 


1605-6.     JTiV  College  Chapel,  OamMdge. 

Thomas  Dallam. 

A  great  progressive  step  was  made  when 
Thomas  Dallam,  in  1605-6,  built  for  King's 
College Ghapel,Gambridge,  the  handsome  'double 
oigan,'  the  case  of  which  remains  to  this  day. 
It  was  a  complete  two-manual  organ,  the  earliest 
English  specimen  of  which  we  have  a  clear  trace ; 


1  In  tlia  syitem  of  oomcndatim  now 
BMwd  niipbqrad  hy  orsanlrta,  thsM 
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nMd  apart  from  the  ■pedal 
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and  to  construct  it  Dallam  and  his  assistants 
closed  their  workshop  in  London  and  took  up 
their  residence  in  Gambridge.  As  this  instru- 
ment is  the  first  of  importance  out  of  several 
that  were  made  before  the  time  of  the  Givil  War, 
but  of  which  the  accounts  are  more  or  less  vague 
or  incomplete,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  follow 
out  some  of  their  leading  particulars. 

No  record  is  known  to  exist  of  the  contents 
or  compass  of  this  instrument.  The  only  stop 
mentioned  is  the  '  shaking  stoppe '  or  tremulant. 
The  compass,  however,  can  be  deduced  with  some 
approach  to  certainty.  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  who 
with  his  father  rebuilt  this  organ  some  years 
ago,  states  that  the  '  fayre  great  pypes '  men- 
tioned by  Dallam  still  occupy  their  original 
positions  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  case,  where 
they  are  now  utilised  as  partof  the  Double  Diapa- 
son. As  the  largest  pipe  sounds  the  GG  of  the 
present  lower  pitch  (nearly  a  whole  tone  below 
what  is  known  to  have  been  the  high  ecclesiastical 
pitch  of  the  first  half  of  the  17  th  century),  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  King's  GoUege  Ghapel 
organ  was  originally  of  FFF  compass,  as  Father 
Smith's  subsequent  instruments  were  at  the 
Temple,  St.  Paul's  (choir  organ),  and  Durham. 
Smith  in  that  case  must  simply  have  followed 
an  old  tradition.  More  is  said  on  this  subject 
farther  on.  The  east  front  pipes,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  *  Ghayre  Organ,'  were  handsomely 
embossed,  gilded,  and  coloured. 

1682-8i.     York  Minster,    Robert  Dallam. 

On  March  20,  1632,  Robert  Dallam,  'citizen 
and  blacksmith  of  London,'  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  *the  right  worshippfall  John 
Scott,  deane  of  the  cathedrall  and  metropoliticall 
church  of  St.  Peter  of  Yorke,  touchinge  the 
makinge  of  a  great  organ  for  the  said  church.' 
Most  of  the  particulars  respecting  this  instru- 
ment have  fortunately  been  preserved,  from 
which  we  learn  that  *  the  names  and  number  of 
the  stoppes  or  setts  of  pipes  for  the  said  great 
organ,  to  be  new  made ;  every  stopp  containeinge 
fiftie-one  pipes ;  the  said  great  organ  containeing 
eight  stoppes,'  were  as  follows : — 

Oreat  Organ.    0  etope. 
1  and  2.  Imprimle  two  open  diapaaons  of  tgnua,  to  atand  in  ilghtk 

many  of  them  to  be  cfaaerd. 
a.  Item  one  dJapaeon  itopp  of  wood. 
4  and  0.  Item  two  principale  of  tynn. 

6.  Item  one  twelft  to  the  diapason. 

7.  Item  one  nnall  prlneipall  of  tyvn.    (IB.) 

8.  Item  one  recorder,  uniaon  to  the  eatd  prJaoipall.    (IB.) 
0.  Item  one  two  and  twentieth. 

'  The  names  and  number  of  stoppes  of  pipes 
for  the  chaire  organ,  every  stopp  containeinge 
fiftie-one  pipes,  the  said  chaire  organ  containe- 
inge five  stoppes,'  were  as  follows : — 

Chaire  Otfaa.    B  rtopa. 

10.  Imprlrofa  one  dii^iason  of  wood. 

11.  Item  one  recorder  of  tynn.  nnieon  to  the  ▼oiee. 

12.  Item  one  principal  of  tyna.  to  stand  in  aighi,  many  of  tham 

tobechaaed. 
IS.  Item  one  flute  of  wood. 
14.  Item  one  email  prinolpaU  of  tynn.    (Iff.) 

Thrte  ballowa. 

2m 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  oi^gan  oontained 
neither  reeds  nor  mixtures,  and  but  one  muta- 
tion-stop, namely  the  'twelfth.' 

No  mention  is  made  as  to  what  was  the  com- 
pass of  the  old  York  Minster  organ.  All  that 
is  stated  is  that  each  '  stoppe '  had  a  series  of 
'fiftie-one  pipes' — an  unusual  number,  for 
which  it  would  be  interesting  to  account.  The 
old  case  of  the  organ  remained  until  the  in- 
cendiary fire  of  1829,  and  contained  the  two 
original  Diapasons  ;  and  as  the  largest  pipes  of 
these  stops  sounded  the  GG  of  the  lowered  pitch 
of  the  18th  century,  it  is  -quite  possible  that 
the  compass  was  originally  FFF,  short  octave 
(that  note  sounding  on  the  A  A  key),  up  to  C 
in  alt  (F,  to  d")  which  range  would  have  re- 
quired exactly  the  number  of  notes  specified  in 
the  agreement.  Robert  Dallam  built  organs 
similar  to  that  at  York  for  St.  Paul's  and 
Durham  Cathedrals,  the  latter  costing  £1000. 
If  they  wore  of  FFF  compass,  that  circumstance 
would  perhaps  account  for  the  schemes  for 
Smith's  new  organs  for  both  those  churches 
having  been  prepared  for  that  exceptional 
range. 

In  August  and  September  1634  three  musical 
enthusiasts,* 'a  Captaiue,  a  Lieutenant,  and  an 
Ancient  (Ensign),  of  the  Military  Company  in 
Norwich,*  went  on  *a  Seaven  Weekes'  Journey* 
through  a  great  part  of  England,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  occasionally  took  particular  notice 
of  the  organs,  in  describing  which  they  made 
use  of  many  pleasant  a(^ectives.  At  York  they 
'  saw  and  heard  a  faire,  large,  A^A  organ,  newly 
built ' — the  one  just  noticed  ;  at  Durham  they 

*  were  wrapt  with  the  sweet  sound  and  richness 
of  a  fay  re  organ' ;  at  Lichfield  Hhe  organs  were 
deep  and  sweet ' ;  at  Hereford  was  '  heard  a 
most  sweet  organ ' ;  at   Bristol  they   found  a 

*  neat,  rich,  m^odious  organ' ;  while  at  Exeter 
the  organ  was  'rich,  delicate,  and  lofty,  with 
more  additions  than  any  other ;  and  large  pipes 
of  an  extraordinary  length.'  Some  of  these  in- 
struments were  destined  in  a  few  years  to  fall 
a  prey  to  axes  and  hammers,  llie  organ  at 
Carlisle,  however,  was  described  as  being  *like 
a  shrill  bagpipe.'  Its  destruction  as  an  ecclesi- 
astical instrument  was  perhaps,  therefore,  a 
matter  not  to  be  so  very  much  deplored. 

1637.     Afagdalen  College,  Oxford, 

Thomas  Harris. 

Three  years  afterwards  (in  1687)  a  maker  of 
the  name  of  Harris — the  first  of  four  generations 
of  organ-builders  of  that  name — built  a  'double 
organ'  (Great  Organ,  with  Choir  Oi^n  in 
front)  for  Magdflden  College,  Oxford.  Its 
Manuals  ranged  from  <  Do  Sol  Re '  (double  C) 
without  the  CC«  up  to  D  in  alt  (0  to  <f ")  fifty 
notes  ;  and  the  Great  Oi^gan  had  eight  stops, 
while  the  Choir  had  five.  The  following  was 
its  specification : — 


GmiAT  Oboav.   8  ■topi. 

Pwtl  FmI 

1  *  S.  Tvo  o|NB  DlMwnoi        8     5  *  &  Two  PlftaMithi  a 

SACTwoPrindpiila.  4  I  7*aT«oT«o«ad-t««Bfirthtl 

Cbdib  OmoAV.    Bstopa. 

PwttuD«i  PMttOM 

a  One  Steppwl  DUpuoa     8  IS.  One  Beoordar .  4 

10  a  11.  Two  Psinclp«l«  .4       |  la  Od0  PUtMnth  S 

This  was  the  organ  which  Cromwell  had  taken 
down  and  conveyed  to  Hampton  Court,  where 
it  was  placed  in  the  great  gallery.  It  was  re- 
stored to  the  college  in  1660,  and  remained 
there  until  1737,  when  it  was  removed  to 
Tewkesbury  Abbey.  The  Diapasons  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Great  Organ,  and  the  Principal 
in  the  Choir  still  remain,  and  are  made  of  tin 
alloyed  with  about  eight  pounds  of  lead  to  the 
hundredweight 

This  organ  was  tuned  to  a  high  pitch,  as  is 
shown  by  one  of  the  items  in  Renatus  Harris's 
agreement  for  improving  it  (1690),  which 
specifies  tliat  he  '  shall  and  will  alter  the  pitch 
of  the  said  organs  half  a  note  lower  than  they 
are  now.' 

This  is  the  last  organ  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  particulars  as  being  made  previously 
to  the  outburst  that  checked  the  art  of  oigan- 
building  in  this  country  for  several  years. 


On  August  23, 1643,  an  ordinance  was  passed 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in 
Parliament  for  abolishing  superstitious  monu- 
ments. On  May  9,  164i,  a  second  ordinance 
was  passed  *  for  the  further  demolishing  of 
monuments  of  Idolatry  and  Superstition,'  in 
which  the  destruction  of  organs  was  enjoined. 
This  ordinanoe  has  not  yet  been  included  in 
any  history  of  the  organ.  Its  wording  ran  as 
follows : — 

Hie  Lords  and  Oommoni  in  Pari*  the  better  to 
aooompUsh  the  blessed  Refonnation  so  happily  begun 
and  to  remove  all  offences  and  things  ill^al  in  the 
worship  of  Ood  I)o  Ordain  That  all  representations  of 
the  Trinity,  or  any  Angel  etc.,  etc,  in  and  about  any 
Cathedral,  Collegiate  or  Parish  Church  or  Chapel  shall 
be  taken  awav,  defaced  and  utterly  demolished,  etc  etc 

And  that  all  organs  and  the  frames  and  cases  wherein 
thpy  stand  in  all  Churches  and  Chapells  aforesaid  »hall 
be  talcen  away  and  utterly  defaced,  and  none  other  here- 
after set  up  in  their  places. 

And  that  all  Copes,  Surplices,  superstitions  Vestments, 
Roods,  and  Fonts  be  likewise  utterly  defkced,  etc  etc 

In  consequence  of  this  ordinance  collegiate 
and  parochial  churches  were  stripped  of  their 
organs  and  ornaments ;  some  of  the  instruments 
were  sold  to  priyate  persons,  who  preserved 
them  ;  some  were  totally  and  others  partially 
demolished ;  some  were  taken  away  by  the 
clergy  to  prevent  their  being  destroyed,  and 
some  few  escaped  injury  altogether.  Two  ex- 
tracts will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
result  that  frequently  followed  on  these  acts  of 
wantonness.  *  At  Westminster  Abbey,'  we  are 
told,  *  the  soldiers  brake  down  the  organs  and 
pawned  the  pipes  at  severall  ale- houses  for  pots 
of  ale ' ;  while  at  Mr.  Ferrer's  house  at  Little 
Oidding  in  Huntingdonshire  the  soldiers  'broke 
the  oigan  in  pieces,  of  which  they  made  a  large 
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fire,  and  at  it  roasted  seyeral  of  Mr.  Ferrer's 
sheep,  which  they  had  killed  in  his  grounds/ 

Organs  having  been  banished  from  the 
ehurclies,  every  effort  was  made  to  discourage 
their  use  even  in  private  houses.  At  a  convo- 
cation in  Bridgwater  in  1655  the  question  was 
proposed  *  whether  a  believing  man  or  woman, 
being  head  of  a  family,  in  this  day  of  the  gospell, 
may  keepe  in  his  or  her  house  an  instrument  of 
musicke  playing  on  them  or  admitting  others  to 
play  thereon  ? '  The  answer  was  '  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  saintes  to  abstaine  from  all  appearance  of 
evil,  and  not  to  make  provision  for  the  flesh  to 
fufill  y*  lusts  thereof.' 

Among  the  organs  that  nevertheless  escaped 
destruction  or  removal  were  those  of  St  Paul's, 
Yoik,  Durham,  and  Lincoln  Cathedrals ;  St 
John's  College,  Oxford  ;  Christ's  College,  Gam- 
bridge,  etc.  Cromwell  himself  had  some  love 
of  music,  and  'made  provision  for  the  flesh'  by 
having  the  double  organ,'  which  Evelyn  heard 
in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
July  1654,  taken  down  and  removed  to  Hampton 
Court,  where  it  was  placed  in  the  great  gallery, 
and  frequently  played  upon,  to  Cromwell's  great 
content  In  1660  (the  date  of  the  Restoration) 
it  was  returned  to  the  college,  £16  :  10s.  being 
paid  for  its  transference  thither.     (See  above.) 

During  the  sixteen  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  ordinance  already  quoted 
and  that  of  the  Restoration,  most  of  the  English 
organ -builders  had  been  dispersed,  and  com- 
pelled to  work  as  ordinary  joiners,  carpenters, 
etc. ;  80  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  just 
mentioned,  there  was,  according  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  'scarce  an  organ-maker  that  could  be 
called  a  workman  in  the  kingdom,*  excepting 
the  Dallams  (three  brothers) ;  Thamar  of  Peter- 
borough, concerning  whom,  however,  nothing 
is  known  ;  Preston  of  York,  who  repaired  the 
organ  in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1680 — 
and  who,  among  other  doings,  according  to 
Renatus  Harris  (1686),  spoiled  one  stop  and 
several  pipes  of  another ;  and  Henry  Loosemore 
of  Exeter,  who  built  the  organ  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  city.  Inducements  were,  therefore,  held 
out  to  encourage  artists  from  the  continent  to 
settle  in  this  country ;  and  among  those  who 
responded  to  this  invitation  were  a  German, 
Bemhard  Schmidt,  known  as  'Father  Smith,' 
with  his  two  nephews,  Christian  and  Gerard ; 
and  Thomas  Harris,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  France  during  the  troublous 
times,  together  with  his  son  Renatus,  a  young 
man  of  great  ingenuity  and  spirit 

Smith  and  the  Dallams  had  for  some  years 
the  chief  business  of  the  kingdom,  the  Harrises 
not  receiving  an  equal  amount  of  encourage- 
ment ;  but  on  the  death  of  Robert  and  Ralph 
Dallam,  in  1665  and  1672  respectively,  and  of 
the  elder  Harris  shortly  after,  Renatus  Harris 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  Smith. 


Smith  seems  to  have  settled  at  once  in  London, 
was  appointed  'oi^gan- maker  in  ordinary'  to 
King  Charles  II.  and  put  into  possession  of 
apartments  in  Whitehall,  called  in  an  old  plan 
of  the  palace  'The  Organ -builder's  Workhouse.' 
The  Harrises  appear  to  have  taken  up  their 
abode  at  Old  Sarum,  but  on  the  death  of  the 
fisither,  Renatus  removed  to  the  metropolis. 

In  order  to  follow  the  narrative  of  the  suc- 
cessive improvements  that  were  effected  in 
organ-building  in  England,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  instruments  made  in  this 
country  previous  to  the  civil  wai-s  consisted  of 
nothing  beyond  Flue-stops  of  the  Foundation 
species  with  the  exception  of  the  Twelfth  ; — no 
Mixtures,  Reeds,  nor  Doubles,  and  no  Pedals. 
To  illustrate  the  gradual  progress  from  this 
starting-ground,  a  description  will  now  be  given 
of  a  series  of  representative  organs,  the  accounts 
of  which  are  derived  from  sources  not  now 
generally  accessible,  including  notices  of  many 
historical  instruments  which,  since  the  time  of 
their  original  construction,  have  either  been 
much  altered  or  removed  altogether. 

1660.    Banqxuting  Room,  WhUehalL 

Bernhaed  Schmidt  (Father  Smith). 

Compound  Flue  and  Reed  stops,  and  Echo. 

Smith,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  was  com- 
missioned to  build  an  organ  for  the  Banqueting 
Room,  Whitehall,  not  for  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall,  as  is  generally  stated.  The  Chapel 
Royal,  where  Pepys  attended  on  July  8,  1660, 
and  '  heard  the  organs  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,'  stood  east  of  the  present  chapel,  and  was 
destroyed  'by  that  dismal  fire  on  Jan^  4^ 
1697.'  The  Banqueting  Room  was  not  used  as 
a  Chapel  Royal  until  1715. 

From  the  haste  with  which  Smith's  first 
English  organ  was  put  together,  it  did  not  in 
some  respects  quite  come  up  to  all  expectations ; 
but  it  nevertheless  contained  a  sufficient  number 
of  novelties  beyond  the  contents  of  the  old 
English  specifications,  in  the  shape  of  Com- 
pound, Flute,  and  Reed  stops,  and  the  <Eccho,' 
to  cause  it  to  create  a  most  favourable  impression 
on  its  hearers. 

Smith  adopted  the  compass  of  manual  down- 
wards reaching  to  GG,  with  Momg  octaves,' 
without  the  GGtf  ;  he  placed  the  GG  Open 
Diapason  pipe  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  inner 
towers  of  the  case,  and  the  AA  in  the  middle 
of  the  other  inner  tower ;  the  handsome  case, 
which  still  remains,  having  been  constructed 
with  four  circular  towers,  with  a  double  tier  of 
pipes  in  each  of  the  intermediate  flats.  He  also 
carried  his  'Eocho'  to  g,  though  the  shorter 
range,  to  c',  afterwards  became  the  usual  compass. 
As  the  '  Swell  and  Echo  Organ '  is  noticed  under 
its  separate  head,  no  more  need  be  said  respect- 
ing it  in  this  place. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  'Hol-flute '  was 
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the  name  which  Father  Smith  usuallj  attached 
to  a  metal  Stopped  Diapason  with  chimneys ; 
'  Nason '  he  applied  to  a  stopped  wood  Flute  of 
octave  pitch  ;  and  '  Block-flute  *  to  a  metal  Flute 
of  super-octave  pitch,  consisting  of  pipes  several 
scales  laiger  than  those  of  the  Open  Diapason. 


O&BAT  Oboa*.    10  stopi. 


].  Opra 
a.  Holflate 
SL  Priaolial  . 
4.  NuoB 
fi.  TwslfUi     . 
6.  FiftMnth. 


npw 


Flttta^ 
Of  .  .  .  «4 
a  SMqnlAltan.  8  rsnks  .  US 
9.  Oonwt.  to  mlddlaO.  do.  72 
la  Tramp«t.       .       .       .    fiS 


CaoiE  Oboav.    B  atopa. 
Stopped  DUpuoB  .       .    n  I  14  CranuniB.  thnra^ 


11 

Vi.  Prindpia        ...    68 

18.  nnU,  wood,  to  nilddloC  2B 


1&.  VaoxHan 


KoohoOboav.   4ttopa. 
18.  Opon  DiBpoMB  .    S8  I  U.  Tmmpit  .88 

17.  Prindpia.       .       .       .88  

1&  Coniot.  anaks  as  JklT).  88  I  Total    1008 

CompMi,  Qraat  and  Choir,  GG,  wltbont  OOt  to  O  in  alt.  68  notea^ 

Boeho.  riddlo  O  to  G  in  alt,  88  DotflK 

It  \B  not  quite  certain  to  what  pitch  this 
first  organ  of  Smith's  was  tuned,  though  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  heen  to  his  high  one.  He  made  use 
of  several  different  pitches.  His  highest,  arising 
fromplaoinga  pipe  of  one  English  foot  inspeaking 
length  on  the  A  key,  he  used  at  Durham  Cathe- 
dral. It  must  have  been  nearly  identical  with 
that  afterwards  adopted  atNewCollege,  and  men- 
tioned below.  His  next,  resulting  from  placing  a 
similar  pipe  on  the  6b  key,  he  used  for  Hampton 
Court  Chapel ;  which  pitch  is  said  to  be  that  now 
[i.0.  in  1880]  commonly  used  by  all  English 
organ-builders.^  The  pitch  a  semitone  lower 
than  the  last,  produced  by  placing  the  l-fL  pipe 
on  BQ,  was  used  by  Renatus  Harris  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  It  was  Handel's 
pitch,  and  that  of  the  organ-builders  generally 
of  the  18  th  and  early  part  of  the  19th  centuries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
time  of  its  establishment  (1818).  The  lowest 
pitch  of  all,  arising  from  placing  the  1-ft.  pipe 
on  the  C  key,  was  used  by  Smith  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  These  variations  were  first 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis  in  his 
History  of  Muaical  PUeh,  1880.     (See  Pitch.) 

1661  (about).     St,  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 

Ralph  Dallam. 

Divided  stops  on  shifting  movements. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  Ralph  Dallam 
built  an  organ  for  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
containing  the  recently  imported  novelties  of 
Compound  and  Trumpet  Stops  (Nos.  6  and  7, 
below).  It  was  a  single-manual  organ  only . ;  and 
its  s^iecification,  given  below,  is  very  interesting, 
as  showing  that  means  were  taken  even  at  that 
early  time  to  compensate,  as  far  as  might  be,  for 
the  lack  of  a  second  manual,  by  the  adoption  of 
mechanical  arrangements  fur  obtaining  variety  of 
effect  from  a  limited  number  of  registers  governed 

1  Af  to  pltflh.  a  pipe  of  thla  length  wonld  to  aboat  mid  waj  botwean 
tho  Bb  and  KQ  pipM  of  the  Tamido  oi«an. 


by  a  single  set  of  keys.  Thus  there  were  twe 
'shifting  movements,'  or  pedals,  one  of  which 
reduced  the  '  Full  Organ '  to  the  Diapasons  and 
Principal,  and  the  other  to  the  Diapasons  alone. 
Thus  two  reductions  of  tone,  in  imitation  of 
choir  organ  strength,  could  quickly  be  obtained ; 
which,  in  a  place  like  St.  George's  Chapel,  where 
choral  service  was  celebrated,  was  very  necessaiy. 
Besides  this,  the  Compound  and  the  Trumpet 
stops  were  both  made  to  draw  in  halves  at 
middle  C,  that  is  to  say,  the  Treble  portion  could 
be  used  without  the  Bass,  so  that  a  solo  could 
be  played  prominently  with  the  light  hand  and 
a  soft  accompaniment  with  the  left;  and  the 
solo  stop  could  also  be  suddenly  shut  off  by  the 
foot  at  pleasure.' 

Obbat  Oboav. 
Plpea 
1.  Open  Diapaaon    to   OC, 
thon  Stopped  and  Oc- 


teve 
a.  Stopped 
8.  Principal 
i.  TveUth 


n 


B.  Fifteenth  .       . 

8  ConietTrabta.8rBnke. 
Beeqntaltesm  Baa.  8 
nnka   .       .       .       .   » 

7.  Trumpet  Treble     .       .   98 
ItnmpetBMi    .       .   ■ 
Oompam,  OG.  abort  oetavea,  to  D  in  alt,  81  notaa. 


1661.    New  College,  Oxford,    Robert  Dallak. 

Organ  tuned  to  lowered  pitch. 

Under  the  date  'May  10,  1661,'  Dr.  Wood- 
ward.  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  made  a 
note  that 

Borne  diicourBe  was  had  with  one  Mr.  Dalhaiii,  an 
organ-maker,  concerning  a  Mr  organ  to  be  made  for  oar 
College  Chapel.  The  stops  of  the  intended  oigan  were 
shown  unto  myself  and  the  thirteen  aeniora,  sat  down 
in  a  paper  and  named  there  by  the  organist  of  Chriit 
Church,  who  would  have  had  them  half  a  note  lower 
than  Christ  Church  organ,  but  Mr.  Dalham  supposed 
that  a  quarter  of  a  note  would  be  sufficient. 

The  original  specification  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  preserved,  but  the  case  was  made  for 
and  received  a  pipe  as  large  as  the  GO  of  the 
present  day,  which  shows  that  the  organ  was  of 
sharp  pitch  FFF  compass  ;  the  compass  remain- 
ing the  same  after  the  repair  of  the  organ  by 
Green  in  1776.  Woodward's  record  of  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  oi^gan 
should  be  tuned  below  the  Christ  Chnrch  Organ, 
is  very  valuable,  as  testifying  not  only  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  high  pitch,  but  also  to  its 
inconvenience.  According  to  the  *  unequal '  or 
mean-tone  temperament  to  which  oigans  were 
then  tuned,  the  best  keys  were  the  major  of 
C,  D,  F,  G,  and  Bb,  and  the  minor  of  D,  G,  and 
A  ;  all  of  which,  however,  were  sounded  nearly 
a  tone  higher  than  on  a  modem  organ,  and  hence 
the  inconvenience  ;  for  transposition  on  an  un- 
equally tempered  organ  was  impracticable,  on 
account  of  the  'howling  of  the  wolf,'  as  the 
defective  tuning  of  the  other  scales  was  termed ; 
and  equal  temperament  did  not  take  its  rise 
until  1688-98,  and  then  only  in  Germany;  the 
organ  in  the  Church  of  St.  Jacobi,  Hamboii^i 
being  apparently  the  earliest  one  tuned  scoord- 
ing  to  that  system. 

*  The  'Coniat'  qviokljr  bacamo  a  f^Toortto  'aolo'  itop  a^^^ 
ttnned  to  iM  80  for  ncarljr  IM  jraaxs.    [Boa  Oeasn.  toL  L  p.  w.] 
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1664-66.     WvmJbonu  Minster. 

BOBBKT  HaYWARD. 

Mutation  stops  (Nos.  6  and  7  below). 

In  1663  (July  28)  a  rate  was  made  at  Wim- 
bome  for  buying  a  new  organ ;  and  in  1664 
(Sept  10)  an  arrangementwas  made  with '  Robert 
Hayward,  of  the  Citty  of  Bath,  orgin-master,  to 
erect  and  set  up  a  payre  of  organs  in  the  Church/ 
for£180 ;  which  contract  was  completed  in  1666. 
Although  this  maker's  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  native  members  of  his  craft  contained 
in  the  standard  works  on  the  subject,  yet  in  ec- 
oellence  ho  was  not  a  whit  behind  his  countrymen 
whose  names  have  become  better  known. 

The  instrument  originally  consisted  of '  Great 
Organ  with  Choir  Organ  in  front '  The  Stopped 
Diapasons  were  of  metal  down  to  Tenor  F,  with 
chimneys.  Hay  ward  anticipated  Harris's  type  of 
organ  to  a  remarkable  extent,  as  will  be  perceived 
on  comparing  the  following  list  of  stops  with  the 
8t^  Sepulchre's  specification  given  farther  on. 


1.  Opon  nbUDMOB,  me 
S.  Stopped  DUpMOD. 


O&BAX  OB<lASr. 


lOstopi. 
a  SeMiiilftltan. 


9;  Ooniet,   to    middle 


nakB, 
.  1 
0. 


Pipes 


10.  TVumpet,  metal 


.  Its 

ea 


a  Ptindpel,  metal 
4.  Twelfth,  metal 
a  Fifteenth,  metal     . 
a  TIeroe.  metal    . 
7.  lATlgot,  metal .       . 

Caoim  Oboajt.    Itt  fhmt  4  etope. 
11.  Stopped  DlapaMm,  metal         |  14  Fifteenth,  metal  .       .    BB 

trable  .  .ml  

19L  PHndpal.  metal     .       .99  Total    M7 

Ul  Flnte.  wood,  doeed        .    82  I 

OanpaaB.  Oreat  and  Choir,  GO,  diort  ootarai  to  D  in  alt,  8S  notee. 

•Neither  Dallam's  nor  Hayward's  organ  con- 
tained an  Echo. 


1666-66.    Saeeter  Cathedral,    John  Loosxmose. 

Double  Diapason,  Bass,  etc 

The  organ  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  constructed 
by  John  Loosemore,  possessed  a  remarkable 
feature  in  its  Double  Open  Diapason,  which  con- 
tained the  largest  pipes  ever  made  in  this  country. 
The  fourteen  pipes  of  which  this  stop  consisted, 
were  grouped  in  two  separate  sets  of  seven  each, 
against  two  of  the  columns  of  the  great  central 
tower,  and  therefore  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  the  organ  ;  and  were  acted  upon 
by  an  additional  set  of  pallets.  The  dimensions 
of  the  largest  pipe  (GGO),  were  as  follows : — 

fceaklnff  part,  long      90  ft.  6  In.  i  CSontenta  of  the  epaaklng  partk 
Koee  4  ..  0  „  S  hoga.  8  «aL 

~  .       <  ..11..      Weight.  880  Iha. 

1  ..  8  ..  I 


The  Urge  Exeter  pipes,  like  those  at  Hal- 
berstadt,  did  not  pxt)duce  much  effect  when 
tried  by  themselves,  for  an  old  writer,  the  Hon. 
Roger  North,  says  of  them,  *  I  could  not  be  so 
happy  to  perceive  that  in  the  musick  they 
signified  anything  at  all ' ;  but  (like  those  at 
^berstadt)  they  manifested  their  influence 
when  used  in  combination  ;  for  another  writer, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  centuiy, 


observes  respecting  them,  *  no  effect  alone,  but 
very  fine  with  the  Diapasons  and  PrincipaL' 

The  following  was  the  scheme  of  the  Exeter 
Cathedral  oigan,  in  which  we  find  the  Open 
Diapasons  duplicated : — 


OnsAT  Oboav.    10  stope. 


.ir 


a  8eeqalaltora»  8  rankfl    .  STB 

9.  Comet  to  mlMle  C.  do.  180 

10.  Ttnmpet.       ...    80 


a  Open  Diapaaon 
a  Open  Dijuuaeon 
4.  Stopped  Diapaaon 
a  Principal  .       . 
a  Twelfth     .       . 

Ohoir  OnoAV.    In  front  0  et^a. 
11.  Stopped  DUpawm  .       .    80  ,  UL  BaaMon .       .       .       . 
la  Prinelpal         ...    80 

18.  Flute       .       .       .       .00  TBtal 

14.  Fifteenth  .       .    00  I 

Compam,  Gnat  and  Choir.  GO.  long  ootnTca.  no  GOjL 
toDinalt.eOnot«.  ^ 


1666-67.  Worcester  Cathedral.  ThomabRakrib. 

Chiefly  Foundation-stops. 

On  July  6,  1666,  Thomas  Harris  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester,  according  to  which  *  within  eighteen 
months  he  shall  set  up  in  the  choyre  a  double 
organ,  consisting  of  great  organ  and  chaire 
oigan. '  The  list  of  the  stops  for  this  instrument 
has  been  preserved,  and  goes  far  to  explain  why 
Harris  did  not  for  some  time  meet  with  quite  as 
much  encouragement  as  Smith.  His  specifica- 
tion is  made  up  simply  of  the  same  kind  of  stops 
as  were  in  vogue  in  England  before  the  Common- 
wealth, and  presents  but  slight  indication  of  its 
author's  having  profited  by  his  sojourn  abroad. 
The  specification  was  as  follows : — 

Grbat  Oboav.    9  atopa. 
1  a  a  Two  open  Dlapaaona,  of .  a  One  Twelfth,  of  metaL 

metal.  7  *  a  Two  Fif  teentha.  of  metaL 

a  One  Becoider.  of  metaL  9.  Oneplaeeforanothiwatiip. 

4  a  a  Two  Pfindpala,  of  metaL   I 

Chairk  Oroav.    0  etopB. 
la  One  (hMn  Diapaaon,  of  wood,    la  One  Prlnnlpal,  ef  metaL 

hRTlug  nine  plpea  towarda  j  18.  One  Fifteenth,  of  metal. 

the baeea  beginning  in  A  ra.  I  14.  One  Two-and-SOth  (aa  they 
11.  OneStopped  Di»paaQn.of  wood.  oall  It). 

The  compass  of  the  oigan  is  not  given,  but 
some  interesting  particulars  occur  as  to  the 
dimensions  for  two  of  the  metal  pipes.  The  two 
great  open  diapasons,  which  were '  to  be  in  sight, 
east  and  west,'  were  to  contain  'a  lO-ft  pipe, 
as  at  Sarum  and  Gloucester,  following  the  pro- 
portion of  8  in.  diameter  in  the  10-ft  pipe  ;  and 
4  in.,  diameter  in  a  pipe  of  6  ft'^ 

Although  he  specified  the  dimensions  of  his 
lai'gest  pipe,  Harris  mentioned  nothing  as  to  the 
key  upon  which  it  was  to  act — whether  E,  Ftf, 
or  G  ;  and  the  omission  of  this  particular  would 
have  left  the  question  as  to  the  downward  com- 
pass and  consequent  pitch  of  his  organ  in  great 
uncertainty,  were  there  not  means  for  obtaining 
the  information  by  deduction. 

Thomas  Tomkins,  organist  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  who  published  his  Musiea  Deo 
Sacra  in  1668,  appended  to  it  a  reoommendatoiy 
Latin  note  (of  which  Sir  Frederick  Ouseley  had 

t  flbe  Mmantrp  «mI  Oathtirai  9/  WwrcmUr,  Ytj  J<*n  Veaka, 
1800,  F>  48a 
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a  rare  oopj),  which,  when  translated,  runs 
thuB  :^*  Let  the  (tenor)  F  pipe  be  2^  feet  or 
80  inches  in  length/  Such  a  pipe,  as  being  one 
half  and  one  quarter  the  length  of  Harris's  5  ft 
and  10  ft  pipes  respectively,  would  give  their 
octave  and  super-octave  sounds.  That  Harris's 
10  ft.  pipe  was  attached  to  the  Ftf  key  is  not  at 
all  likely,  since  ¥i  was  never  treated  as  a  'tonic* 
at  that  period.  That  it  communicated  with  the 
G  key  is  equally  beyond  belief,  since  tliat  would 
have  been  identical  with  the  pitch  of  the  present 
day,  which  is  lower  by  a  tone  than  it  then  was  ; 
while  F  was  one  of  the  tonics  most  frequently 
used  by  the  then  leading  church  musicians. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Harris's 
Worcester,  Salisbury,  and  Gloucester  Organs, 
were  all  *  FFF  organs,' '  short  octaves '  perhaps, 
and  '  sharp  pitch '  by  a  whole  tone,  as  already 
surmised. 

The  identity  between  Tomkins's  and  Harris's 
F  pitch  and  a  G  pipe  of  the  present  day,  is  con- 
clusively established  thus.  The  fiddle  G  pipe 
in  the  Manual  Open  Diapason  at  the  Temple  is 
exactly  of  the  specified  *  2\  feet  or  80  inches  in 
length,'  while  for  the  GG  metal  on  the  Pedal 
(made  by  Furster  &  Andrews)  there  is  precisely 
a  '  10  ft.  pipe,'  which  by  a  coincidence  is  also 
of  the  *  proportion  of  8  in.  diameter.' 

The  'proportion*  for  the  Worcester  organ, 
quoted  above,  incidentally  points  to  a  secoud 
reason  why  Thomas  Harris  was  no  match  for 
Smith.  To  emit  an  even  quality  and  strength 
as  the  tones  ascend,  the  diameter  or  '  scale '  of 
a  set  of  pipes  should  not  be  reduced  to  one  half 
until  the  interval  of  a  migor  tenth  is  arrived  at ; 
whereas  Harris,  according  to  the  above,  made 
his  pipe  of  half  width  as  soon  as  it  became  of 
half  length,  i.e.  at  the  octave.  His  tone  must, 
therefore,  have  been  either  light  and  feeble,  or 
thin  and  penetrating,  in  the  treble  part 

1682-84.     The  Temple  Church. 

Bernard  Schmidt  (Father  Smith). 

Two  quarter  notes.     Three  manuals. 

In  September  1682  the  Treasurers  of  the  two 
Hon.  Societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple 
had  some  conversation  with  Smith  respecting 
the  construction  of  an  organ  for  their  church. 
Renatus  Harris,  who  was  then  residing  in 
'Wyne  Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,'  and  was 
therefore  close  upon  the  spot,  made  interest 
with  the  Societies,  who  were  induced  to  arrange 
that  if  each  of  these  excellent  artists  would  set 
up  an  organ,  the  Societies  would  retain  that 
which,  in  the  greatest  number  of  excellences, 
deserved  the  preference.  This  proposal  was 
agreed  to,  and  by  May  1684,  the  two  organs 
were  erected  in  the  church.  Smith's  stood  in 
the  west-end  gallery,  and  Harris's  on  the  south 
(Inner  Temple)  side  of  the  Communion  Table. 
They  were  at  first  exhibited  separately  on  ap- 
pointed days,  and  then  tried  on  the  same  day  : 


and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1687,  or  begin- 
ning of  1688,  that  the  decision  was  given  in 
favour  of  Smith's  instrument ;  Harris's  organ 
being  rejected  without  reflecting  any  Iosb  of 
reputation  on  its  ingenious  builder.^ 

Smith's  organ  reached  in  the  Bass  to  FFF ; 
and  from  FF  upwards  it  had  two  additional 
keys  or  '  quarter  notes '  in  each  octave,  *  which 
rarityes,'  according  to  an  old  book  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Inner  Temple,  <  no  other 
organ  in  England  hath  ;  and  can  play  any  tone, 
as  for  instance  y*  tune  of  y«  119**»  Psalm  (in 
£  minor),  and  severall  other  services  set  by 
excellent  musicians  ;  which  no  other  organ  will 
do.'  The  order  of  the  keys  ran  thus:  FFF, 
GG,  AA.,  BBb,  BBQ,  then  semitones  to  gamut 
G,  after  which  the  two  special  quarter  tonei 
in  each  octave ;  the  compass  ending  on  C  in 
alt,  and  the  number  of  keys  on  each  manual 
being  sixty-one.* 

The  keys  for  the  two  extra  notes  (Ab  and 
Dtf)  were  provided  by  those  for  GS  and  £b  bemg 
cut  across  midway ;  the  back  halves,  which 
acted  on  the  additional  pipes,  rising  as  much 
above  the  front  halves  as  the  latter  did  above 
the  long  keys. 

Smith's  organ  had  three  complete  manuals, 
which  was  also  a  novelty.  Two  complete  stops 
were  allotted  to  the  upper  set  of  keys,  forming 
a  kind  of  Solo  organ,  with  which  the  '  Eochos ' 
acted  in  combination. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Schedule  of 
Father  Smith's  organ  as  delivered  to  the  two 
Societies,  signed,  and  dated  June  21,  1688. 


1.  PnataiulofM«ttte  61 
a.  Holfluta  of  Woud 

and  M  ettl*  .  81 
S.  PrlDdpaUofMetUefll 
4.  GwUokt  of  Wain*- 

coit  .61 

B.  QuinU  of  M Htte  .  61 


Okkat  Oboav.    10  stopi. 
_,        Footej 
Pipes  Tom' 


9.  BaptfOoUTO       .   61  06 

7.  8enuUltM»of 

If ettl*  .  18S  08 

a  Mixtunof  Mettl«a»  (S 

8.  Oornetta  of  Mottle  US  01 
la  Trumpet  of  Mettle  61  IS 


11.  OodMktof  Wains* 

oott  .  .  .61 
la  A  fladt  of  MeiUo  61 
la  Holttutoof  Mottlo  61 
14  BplttaflntoofMet. 

tlo     .       .       .    O 


17.  Oedaekt  of  Wood    61 
la  Sopor  OetaToo  of 

kettle  «1 

19.  Oedaekt  of  Wood    O 

20.  FInteof  MotUo    .  » 


CnoiR  Oboah.    6  stops. 


IS.  AViollandVioliu 

ofMctUo    .       .61 
la  Voios  bnm*iM  of 

.  61 


7  stops. 
06      n.  SMqoialtsim  of 


Mettls  .  106 

Sa  Oomott  of  Mettle  87 
SB.  Trampett  .        .    » 
401 
Total    171S 
With  8  fuU  setts  of  KsTS  and  quarter  notes  to  C  in  alt.  61  notas. 

'  Tht'  SnttiPrttlnj  LitvUtIs  (3f  tllll  lrin*t<»J  .>>nti»l  *t^  nut  irircDtpm 
as  thiTT  hiirc  lnK-iJ  pHiat«d  tspUKtslj  h^  im^  rf  th«  H^n^chi-n  at  Vt 
MiditV  TATHple,.  tbt?  1m tc  Bdtnond:  Ib^Trjr,  ^|  ,  un^sr  ^l#  HUs 
A  #V»r  .Voir*  tfti  fkt!  Ttfrnrtr  anwti.     ((!*«  iLiii  rTHi:*Lt  BsKftT-if 

^  lyr.  krn^n,  Lhi  orEanM  erf  Dur1k»m  TAthBdrml.  bf<m^'l«Wli' 
tbfl  nritira  tif  th«  precfml  vrltisr  a  rrrj  cnrina*  dlicfl^  Mf  HWi^Ti 
tllriii  T>ir-  "T\ij^r\  1n  ih±X  iTbnrrH  wu  orEglnnllv  pvfM»d,  NT.  Me 
ti  "       '    >  •  vfd,  quAnff  DEitta  enaiDtJ x  itnilLitr  to  !]»■»  it  Gb*^ 

Ti  ' micliuiJ  tirder  f<ir  tlie  ctnan,  dat«4  AiH^nil  14.  IMA 

dc  \^  fui'  Ihtlti,  tllP  OQJfll«r  at  pJpm  Ih  ^h*  ila^ 

tt.  ^.^..'-I     L-.li^.    ^u..    J..:.  ^^-Ull,^!^,    ..a.^    iJt._:J*.    I?k'.,  -ITT 

unquestionably  made  from  tbe  first  with  tvo  extra  grooTM.  bm^ 
menta,  ete.,  for  eadi  octare  from  PF  upwards,  and  the  larfe  am 
diapason  pipes,  as  being  reouired  for  the  east  and  west  fronts.  w«e 
also  inserted.  Theorlglnal  contract  waaeompletedbT  May  1.16V; 
and  Dr.  Armes  is  of  opinion  that  the  MO,  paid  in  1001  to  Smltfc  \9 
'  the  Worshl.  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Duriuun  for  work  done  at  j* 
Oigaa'  war  for  the  insertion  of  the  quarter*toiie  pipes. 
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1690.     Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 

Rbnatus  Harrim. 

Compare  with  specification  on  p.  530. 

Not  long  after  this  date,  in  1690,  Renatua 
Harrif  undertook  to  repair  and  improve  the 
organ  erected  by  his  grandfather  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford  ;  and  the  conditions  he  named 
showed  how  thoroughly  such  renorations  were 
sometimes  undertaken  in  those  days.  He 
'covenanted'  to  render  all  the  mechanism 
'strong,  staunch,  good,  and  serviceable,'  and 
to  make  the  pipes  '  bear  a  good  tone,  strong, 
clear,  and  sweet.'  He  also  undertook  to  '  alter 
the  pitch  of  the  said  organs ' — which  had  been 
taned  to  a  very  high  one — '  half  a  note  lower 
than  they  now  are '  ;  and  to  make  the  '  two  sets 
of  keys  fall  as  little  as  can  be  to  give  the  pipes 
their  due  tone  ;  the  touch  to  be  ready,  soft,  and 
even  under  the  finger.'  Renatus  Harris,  there- 
fore, took  honest  thought  of  the  interest  of  his 
patrons,  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners,  the  ease 
of  the  singers,  and  the  comfort  of  the  player.^ 
Among  the  new  stops  which  he  introduced  was 
a  Cedirne  (Cithern),  doubtless  a  string-toned 
stop ;  and  he  applied  the  terms  '  Furniture ' 
and  '  Cymbal '  to  the  compound  stops  for  the 
first  time  in  England.  Harris  introduced  no 
reeds  into  this  organ.  Its  amended  specification 
stood  as  follows : — 

Okbat  Oboav.    8  itopiL 

B.  GrMit  Twelfth,  of  mcital    C 

6.  FIf  tawtth.  of  motal        .    M 

7.  Fomltora  of  S  nnlu     .  100 
a  Crmfattl  of  2  nnka         .  100 


PlpM 

a  so 


60 


1.  Open  DUpMoin.  of  ino< 
9.  Stoppod  DUpMOD.  of 

woud    . 
SL  PriDcipnl.  of  moCal 
4.  OodlTM^  of  aaoUl  . 

Cfloim  Omav.    B  rtopa. 
t.  Stopped  mapMOB  .       .    BO  ■  IL  Naaon,  of  metal    .       .  80 
1«L  PrinetpBl,  ofmetBl        .    60      U.  Fiftoenth      ...  BO 
11.  Piste,  of  metel  •    ^  I  TMal  "800 

1, 00,  no  OQQ;  to  D  In  alt*  BO  notee.    Time  beUowi. 


1694-96.     St,  PavTs  Cathedral. 

Bernard  Schmidt. 

Manual  to  16  feet  C,  and  large  '  Chayre.' 

Father  Smith's  success  at  the  Temple  doubt- 
less had  much  to  do  with  his  being  invited  to 
erect  an  organ  in  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral ; 
the  contract  for  which  was  dated  and  signed 
Dec  19,  1694.  [It  is  given  in  Musical  Times, 
1880,  p.  21  ;  an  illustration  of  the  organ  is  in 
the  same  periodical,  1900,  p.  794  ;  see  also 
1901,  p.  230.]  The  instrument  was  to  consist 
of  Great  and  Chayre  Organs,  and  Echoes,  it 
was  to  be  completed  by  Lady  Day,  1696,  and 

1  Some  Clarler  InetromeDta  In  the  ooone  of  their  namerona  Im- 
pravemente  have  hud  their  tooeb  deepened  and  Ite  reelBUnee  to  the 
flaaw  tnereeeed ;  lo  that  the  keyi  of  •  '  Breadwood  Otmnd '  of  1977 
^da  teU  of  thrae-«i«htha  of  Ml  Inch,  and  k  redeUnce  In  the  beea  of 
fovroaneee.  The  reeletanee  hee  more  reoentljr  been  greet]/ leieened 
leee  voL  iL  p.  9BB).  In  eone  modern  oifane,  with  ioeroe^  more 
■amiel  elope  then  the  one  ander  oonddentlon,  the  feU  of  the  keya 
hae  been  ae  mneh  ae  hn' 


e  half  an  indli.  and  the  r 


•  twice,  or  even 


thrice,  ae  great  ae  that  of  a  Grand  Piano,  nartienlarly  when  the 
eonler  baa  been  drawn.  Sndi  a  toueh  inflicto  great  pnntahment 
en  ladlee  the  oiargyman'e  wife,  or  the  eqaire'a  dangbtar.— who  In 
eomtiT  plaeei  or  remote  pariabai  are  f  reqnentljr  the  zeady  but  not 
e*«r*mn«niiar  aeetatanta  at  the  emaller  eervioea.  A  toueh  with  a 
note  hen  and  there  hatf-an-onnee  heaTler  than  ito  neighboun,  la 


the  price  to  be  £2000.  The  compass  was  to  be 
the  same  as  that  at  the  Temple,  namely  '  Double 
F  fa  ut  to  C  sol  fa  in  Alt  inclusive,'  54  notes. 
Smith's  contract  was  for  the  inside  of  the  organ 
only  ;  the  case  being  provided  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  list  of  stops  originally  agreed  upon 
was  as  follows  : — 


GnsAT  OnoAV. 


1.  Open  Dlapaaon. 
%  Open  Diapaeon. 

5.  Stop  Diapaeon. 
A.  PrlneipaL 

Bw  Holfleut. 

6.  Great  Twelfth. 


ISitopa. 

7.  Fifteenth. 

a  Small  Twelfth. 

8.  Seequlaltenu 
la  Mixturei 

11.  Comet. 
IS.  Trumpet. 


U,  stop , 

li.  Qointa  dena  Diapaeon. 
IB.  PrindpaL 

16.  Holfleut. 

17.  Great  Tw^dflh. 


88.  Diapaeon. 
».  PrlneipaL 
84.  Naaon. 


Ohatbb  Oboav.    8  etopa. 

la  Fifteenth. 
18.  Cymball. 

80.  Voloe  HumaiM. 

81.  Cramhome. 


etope;«. 
8B.  Fifteenth. 
88.  Comet. 
87.  Trumpet. 


After  the  contract  was  signed.  Smith  extended 
his  design,  and  made  the  Great  Manual  to  the 
compass  of  16  ft.,  instead  of  12  ft.  only ;  and 
he  added  the  six  laige  extra  notes — CCC,  DDD, 
£££b,  EEEq,  FFFtf,  and  OGJt— at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  had  previously  given  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  the  dimensions  of  the  case  he  would  re- 
quire for  his  12-fL  organ  ;  and  he  now  desired 
these  to  be  increased,  but  this  Sir  Christopher 
refused,  declaring  that  the  building  was  already 
spoiled  by  the  *  confounded  box  of  whistles.' 
Smith  took  his  revenge  on  Wren  by  letting  the 
larger  open  Diapason  pipes  in  the  two  side  towers 
project  through  the  top  of  the  case  nearly  a  foot, 
which  vexed  Sir  Christopher  exceedingly,  and 
compelled  him  to  add  ornaments  sevend  feet  in 
height  to  hide  the  disfigurement  The  Choir 
Organ  case,  too,  was  made  so  small  that  it  had 
no  room  for  the  Quinta-dena,  which  therefore, 
though  made,  had  to  be  left  out. 

1700  (about).    St,  John's  Chapel,  Bedford  Bow. 

Renatub  Harris. 

Stops  'by  Communication.' 

Renatus  Harris  was  very  partial  to  an  in- 
genious arrangement  by  which  the  lower  portion 
of  a  stop,  or  even  the  stop  entire,  could  be  made 
to  act  on  two  different  manuals  *  by  communica- 
tion' as  it  was  termed.  He  introduced  this 
device  for  the  first  time  in  his  organ  at  the 
Temple,  and  afterwards  in  those  at  St.  Andrew's, 
Holbom,  St  Andrew  Undershaft,  St  John's 
Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  etc.  ;  but  the  account  of 
the  last-mentioned  instrument  is  here  selected 
for  illustration,  as  it  presented  some  other 
noticeable  peculiarities.  This  organ  had  a 
'  Sesquialtera  Bass '  of  reeds,  consisting  of  17th, 
19th,  and  22nd,  up  to  middle  B,  planted  on  a 
small  separate  sound-board ;  each  rank  being 
made  to  draw  separately.  (See  Nos.  18,  14, 
and  16,  below.)  It  was,  however,  nearly  always 
out  of  order,  and  produced  at  best  but  an 
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indifferent  effect.  The  four  ranks  of  the  Comet 
in  the  Echo  (12th,  15th,  Tieroe,  and  Larigot) 
were  made  to  draw  separately  ;  an  arrangement 
evidently  adopted  rather  for  ostentation,  as 
these  sets  of  little  pipes  could  scarcely  have 
been  required  separately  for  any  useful  purpose. 


Gkxat  OtMAM.    16  Rtopa. 

1.  OprnDinuon 
a.  Stopped  DUpMon 

4  Flute 
B.  Twelfth 

6.  Fifteenth 

7.  Tieroe      .       . 
a  Uiriiot 

"5" 
.    09 
.    09 
.    09 
.    09 
.    09 
.    09 
.    09 
»     .  900 

10  Comettomid.G|8nDkeUn 
IL  Trumpet         .       .       .09 
19.  Clarion   ....    09 

IXkBMOM. 

IS.  Tlerae     ....    95 
14  Urifot   ....    20 

980 

^  ^^ir»l            tlon  from  the 
iSulT^        jGimtOri«. 

la  Besoon  . 

17.  Ciwnona        .       . 

.    09 
.    02 

UW 

Ecea    lOetopi. 

la  Open  DUnuon 
la  Stopped  DUpMon 
90l  PrlnelpU 

SI  Fifteenth 
SB.  Tieroe     . 

.    S7 
.    27 
.    27 
.    27 
.    27 
.    97 

94  Luifot  .        .       . 
93.  Tlrumpet 
98.  Hentboj 
97.  Vox  Hnmana 

.    27 
.    97 
.    97 
.    27 

i»e 

OompMi,  Grt.  and  Chr.  GO.  ahort  ootaTee,  to  D  in  alt*  89 
Echo,  Middle  O  to  D  in  alt,  27  notes. 

The  above  organ  was  standing,  several  years 
ago,  in  a  church  at  Blaokheath. 

1708.    SL  Saviour's,  Southioark. 

Abraham  Jordan,  Sen. 

Double  Diapason  and  Laige  Choir. 

This  organ  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  *  one 
Jordan,  a  distiller,  who,'  as  Sir  John  Hawkins 
tells  us  in  his  History  of  MusiCf  *  had  never  been 
instructed  in  the  business,  but  had  a  mechanical 
turn,  and  was  an  ingenious  man,  and  who,  about 
the  year  1700,  betook  himself  to  the  making  of 
organs,  and  succeeded  beyond  expectation.'  He 
certainly  built  several  excellent  and  substantial 
instruments.  The  one  under  notice  had  a  16-ft. 
octave  of  metal  pipes  acting  on  the  Great  Organ 
keys  from  tenor  G  down  to  OG.  These  large 
pipes  originally  stood  in  the  front  of  the  case, 
where  they  made  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
as  their  full  length  was  presented  to  view,  with- 
out nearly  a  yaid  of  the  upper  part  being  hidden 
behind  the  case,  as  at  St.  Paul's.  They,  however, 
were  dismounted  many  years  ago,  and  put  out 
of  sight,  and  the  instrument  was  enclosed  in  a 
case  of  inferior  dimensions.  This  organ  doubt- 
less had  an  Echo  ;  but  no  account  of  it  has  been 
preserved. 


OUUT  Obo^ajt. 
Pipea 


U« 


1.  Double  Open  Diapason. 

OCO  to  CC,  no  OCCt  12 

a  Open  Diapawin  .  04 

a  Open  Diapason  .  04 

4  Stopped  DUpaion  .       .  04 

a  Frljicipal        ...  04 

a  Flute       ....  04 

7.  Twelfth  ...  04 


a  Flftemth  ...  04 
9.  Seaquialteia,  «iaala   .  216 

10.  Fumltare,  S  ranks       .  109 

11.  Oomet,  0  ranks  .  .  140 
la  Trumpet  ...  04 
la  Clarion  ...    04 


OBontOBQAV.    7  stops. 


10.  Mixtore,*  tanks 
90.  Vox  r 


14  Open  Diapason,  wood     , 
la  Stopped  Diapason 
la  Principal 

17.  Flute  .       .       . 

la  Fifteenth        .       .       . 

Oompsss.  GO,  short  ocAaTSs,  up  to  B  in  alt,  04 


1710.  SaUOmry  OaihednU,    Benatub  Harbu 

Four  manuals. 

In  the  year  1710  Renatus  Harris  erected  in 
Salisbury  Gathedral,  in  place  of  the  instnunent 
put  up  by  his  father,  an  organ  possessing  four 
manuals  (for  the  first  time  in  England)  and  fifty 
stops,  induding  *  eleven  stops  of  £uho6,'  and  on 
which  'may  be  more  varietys  express'd,  than 
by  all  y*  organs  in  England,  were  their  several 
excellencies  united.'  Such  was  the  glowing 
account  given  of  the  capabilities  of  this  new 
organ,  on  the  engraving  of  its  '  East  Front' 
The  instrument,  however,  presented  little  more 
than  an  amplification  of  the  peculiarities  ex- 
hibited in  the  St  John's  Ghapel  oi^gan  already 
noticed.  The  extra  department  consisted  of  a 
complete  borrowed  organ  of  thirteen  stops  de- 
rived from  the  Great  Organ.  The  Ghoir  organ 
had  its  own  real  stops  ;  and  the  '  eleven  Stops 
of  Echos '  were  to  a  great  extent  made  up  of  the 
single  ranks  of  the  ordinary  Gomet  There 
was  a  *Drum  Pedal,  GG,*  the  *roll'  of  which 
was  caused  by  the  addition  of  a  second  pipe 
sounding  a  semitone  below  the  first  pipe,  with 
which  it  caused  a  rapid  beat  Smith  had 
previously  put  *  a  Trimeloe '  into  his  organ  at 
St  Mary-at-Hill,  and  *a  Drum,'  sounding  D, 
into  that  at  St  Nicholas,  Deptford. 


Feut  Qua*  Oboajt.    10  real  stoiau 


10  Scaquialtarm.  4  ranks 
11.  Comet,  0  ranks 
la  Trumpet 
IX  Clarion  . 
14  Croinhom 
10.  Vox" 


BwoiiD  Okbat  Oboajt.    is  borrowed 


1.  Open  Diapason 

Pipes 
.    80 

a  Stopped  J3iapason 

.    80 
.    00 

4  Prindpal 

.    60 

a  Flute 

.    60 

a  Tvelfth 

.    00 

7.  Fifteenth 

.    80 

a  Tieroe      .       . 

.    00 

a  Larigot   .       . 

.    00 

a.  Open  Diapason 

b.  Stopped  Diapason  . 
«.  Prindpal 
d.  Flute 
«.  Twelfth    . 
/.  Fifteenth 
f.  Tieroe 


la  OpenDiapason, 
17.  Stopped  Diapai 
la  Principal 
la  Flute 
90.  Twelfth  . 


,  to  Gamut  49 


llstopsi 
m.  Larigot 
SI.  Trumpet 
Oa  Vox  Humana 


ao 

N 


00 
M 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


.    98 


9a  OpenDiraason 

94  Stopped  Dlapaaom 

9a  Principal 

Sa  Flute 

97.  Twelfth   . 

9a  Fifteenth 

9a  Tieroe 

Compass  Ot.  and  Chr.  QO.  short  Sves,  to  C  in  alt,  SO  n 
Beho.  middle  C  to  C  in  alt.  90  notes. 


1712.  St,  Magnus,  London  Bridge,     Jordan. 

^  The  first  SwelL 

In  1712  the  Jordans  (Abraham,  sen.  and 
jun.)  built  an  organ  for  the  church  at  the 
opposite  end  of  London  Bridge  to  St  Saviour's, 
namely  St  Magnus,  which  deserves  special 
notice  as  being  the  first  instrument  that  con- 
tained a  SwelL  This  organ  also  had  four  setB 
of  keys,  the  fourth  no  doubt  being  a  counter 
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part  of  the  third  (Echo)  but  'adapted  to  the 
tct  of  emitting  sounds  by  swelling  the  notes,' 
80  that  passages  played  with  expression  coald 
be  contrasted  with  those  played  without  A 
list  of  the  stops  in  the  Swell  has  not  been  pre- 
aenred  ;  but  we  know  from  those  subsequently 
made,  that  its  compass  and  capacity  must  haye 
been  very  limited,  though  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  improvement 

1716.     St.  ChaSCa,  Shrewtbury. 

Thomas  Sghwarbrook. 

Swell  and  Choir  on  one  ManuaL 

Four  years  after  the  invention  of  the  Swell, 
in  1716,  Thomas  Schwarbrook  adopted  a  device 
in  his  organ  at  St  Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  which 
afterwards  became  a  very  favourite  one  with 
the  builders  of  the  18th  century,  namely,  that 
of  attaching  to  the  choir  manual  a  few  treble 
stops  enclosed  in  a  swell-box.  This,  in  a  small 
way,  foreshadowed  the  combination  'swell  to 
choir'  which  remains  a  frequent  and  favourite 
one  to  this  day.  The  £cho  organ  contained  a 
'Flageolet,'  the  earliest  example  that  we  have 
metwith« 


L  0|MB  DtooMon. 

a  SloppMi  D14PM0II. 

a  FrindiMU. 

4  0«Ut«  to  mlAdl*  a 

a  Twelfth. 

a  FlftMnth. 

7.  IlMPN  (17)b 


.    Ustopi. 

8.  LMMrTWro*. 

a  CoRMt.  treble, 
la  SaeqvUlten,  baae^ 
11.  Foamitnn. 
la  Tminpet. 
la  GlKrion. 


CwnrnOiOAjr.   6  Hops. 

14.  Open  DIameon  to  middle  0.1    17.  Flvte^  toaalddlta 
11  Stopped  Dtepeeon.  18.  Fifteenth. 

16.  Prlnelinl.  |     19.  Trumpet,  to  middle  a 

No*.  UaadlSmNenelaeedaeft  Swell.  Mwt  the  boac  waeopentd 
bT»p«daL 

Echo.    7>tope. 


SB.  Open  DiMMOD. 

51.  Stopped  iMapMon. 

52.  Prtneipid. 
S3.FlMW&^ 

Oompaai,  Ot.  and  Ohr.  GO.  short  Srei.  to  D  In  alt,  88  Bolee. 


94.  Twelfth. 
81  Fifteenth. 
Sa  Trumpet. 


Echo,  middle  C  to  D  In  Alt,  87 


t,  87noteB. 
Drum  pedftl  eoondlaf  O  and  W^ 

Sch  warbrook's  masteriiiece  was  at  St  Michael's, 
Coventry.  It  originally  contained  a  Harp,  Lute, 
and  Dulcimer  ;  but  the  strings  and  action  were 
80  liable  to  get  out  of  order  that  they  were  re- 
moved in  1763. 

1722-24.     Si.  Dionis  BaOxhureh. 

Rekatus  Harris,  Jun. 

Many  Beed  Stops. 

This  admirable  organ,  made  by  one  of  the 
fourth  generation  of  Harrises,  who  died  young, 
was  remarkable  for  the  number  and  excellence 
of  its  reed  stops,  as  well  as  for  the  general  good- 
ness of  its  Flue-work.  [See  Flub- work.  ]  This 
organ  had  several  stops  'by  communication,' 
either  wholly  or  partially,  and  from  different 
notes.  The  introduction  of  the  OGJt  was  an 
unusual  feature.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
earliest  oigan  to  contain  a '  French  Horn '  stop. 


'Tenor  D'  was  a  peculiar  note  for  it  to  be 
terminated  upon  ;  but  it  nevertheless  remained 
the  standard  note  for  special  stops  for  many 
years.  The  Swell  had  no  separate  PrincipaL 
Where  this  was  the  case,  the  Principal  was 
included  in  the  Cornet 


ObsatOboav.    18  (tope 

1.  Open  DUpMon       .       .    M* 
a  Stopped  DlapMon         .    66 

4  Twdfth           ...    66 
a  Fifteenth       ...    66 
a  Tieroe      ....    66 
7.  Lailcot    ....    66 

a  Caraettomld.Ceranlu  US 

10.Trumnet       .       .       .'*B' 
11.  Freaak  Horn  to  tenor  D  87 
la  Clarion         ...    66 

800 

CBDwOBaAV.    7  (tope 

14.  Open  DijipMon  to  mid- 
dleCbyoommiini- 
outlon  below       .       .    87 

mut  O,  hr  oommuni- 
outiofn  below              .    44 
la  FrinetpiJ        ...    86 
17.  Fluto      ....    66 

la  Fifteenth      ...    66 
la  Cremona       .       .       .    6S 

50.  Baieoou         .       .       .    M 

51.  Vox  Humana        .       .    88 
92.  Clarion,  from  Oiuat  Or- 

407 

SwBLLOmoAV.    7stopB. 

SO.  Oomet.4nnka     .       .128 
Sa  Trumpet         ...    88 
«7.  Clarion           ...    88 

sa  Cramona 
sa  Vox  Humana 

.      .  as 

.       .    83 

"no 

Total    1687 

CWnpam,  Ot  and  Chr.  GO  with  oof  to  D  in  alt.  86  nokeiu 
SweU,  Fiddle  O  to  D  in  ell,  88  ttoteii 

1726.     St.  Mary  lUddiff,  Bristol 

First  Octave  Coupler. 

In  1726  John  Harris  and  John  Byfield,  sen. 
erected  a  fine  and  imposing-looking  organ  for 
the  church  of  St  Many  Bedoliff,  Bristol,  which 
had  a  '  16  ft  speaking  front'  The  compass  of 
this  instrument  was  in  some  respects  unusually 
complete,  the  Great  Organ  descending  to  CCO, 
including  CCCtf,  and  the  Choir  Organ  going 
down  to  GG  with  GG^  ;  the  Swell  consisted  of 
the  unusual  number  of  nine  stops.  Four  of  the 
Stops  in  the  Great  Organ  descended  to  GG 
only ;  and  one  of  the  open  Diapasons  had 
stopped-pipes  to  the  last  four  notes.  There 
was  'a  spring  of  communication'  attached  to 
the  Great  Organ,  by  which  CC  was  made  to  act 
on  tlie  CCC  key,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
compass.  The  Reddiff  organ,  therefore,  con- 
tained the  first  '  octave  coupler '  that  was  ever 
made  in  England  ;  in  fact,  the  first  coupler  of 
any  kind  with  which  any  organ  in  this  country 
was  provided.  Some  old  printed  accounts  of 
this  organ  state  that  the  Swell  originally  went 
to  tenor  C,  with  the  lower  notes  of  the  reeds 
very  fine ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  shortened 
to  the  fiddle  G  compass  ;  but  Mr.  Vowles,  organ- 
builder  of  Bristol,  who  several  years  ago  recon- 
structed the  organ,  and  had  all  its  original 
mechanism  under  his  eye,  assured  the  present 
writer  that  the  statement  was  erroneous,  and 
probably  took  its  rise  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  key-maker,  doubtless  by  mistake,  made 
the  Swell  Manual  down  to  tenor  C,  and  that 
the  seven  extra  keys  were,  therefore,  allowed  to 
zcnudii  M  *  dumnues*' 
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Gbbat  Oboav.    11  itopi. 

PlpM 

7.  Tiare».toOO.       .       .    B6 

8.  8aaqvl»lt«n,    5    imnks. 
to  OO  .       .       .       .  S80 

9.  OonMt,toinld.0.6ika.   1» 

10.  Trampet.       ...    (HI 

11.  GilMiaii    ....    63 


Pins 
1.  Opm  DiapMon  .    08 

8.  Op«D   DiApMoa.    metal 

to  EBB ;  ■toppwi  plpw 

iMlov    .  .       .    « 

S.  Stopped  DUpaaon  .        .    88 

4.  Principal.        ...    88 

5.  TwaltUi.  to  GO      .       .    M 
&  Fiftowttb.  to  GO    .       .06 

Cfloxa  Omqak.    6  stopt. 
IS.  Stopped  DiapaMU  .       .    66  |  16.  Seaqolaltora.  8  nnka 

IS.  Principal.       .       .  ""      

14  FIttto 

IB.  Bloek  flute 


.       .    M 
.       .    86  I 

SwxLL  OBoav.    9  atope. 


168 
66 


18.  Open  DUpaaon 

19.  ^topp•d  Dlapaaon  . 

20.  Principal 

91.  Flnto 

92.  Cornet,  8  ranka 
98.  Hautboj. 


OompaM,  Great  Organ.  COC  with  OQOt  to  D  in  alt.  68  notaa. 
Cbolr     do.    OOwlthOOtttor        '       ~~ 


1780. 


^D  Din  alt, 
FlddleOtoffinalt. 
Pourr  " 


Christ  Church,  SpUalfields. 
Richard  Bbidos. 


Largest  Organ  in  England. 

In  1780,  Richard  Bridge,  then  a  young  man, 
made  himself  favourably  known  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fine  organ  for  Christ  Church,  Spital- 
fields,  which  was  at  the  time  the  largest  in 
England.  Like  the  St.  Dionis  organ,  it  con- 
tained more  than  the  average  number  of 
excellent  reed-stops.  The  second  Open  Diapason 
had,  instead  of  open  pipes  in  the  lowest  octave, 
stopped  pipes  and  '  helpers,'  as  they  used  to  be 
termed. 

OuukT  OaoAir.    16  atopa. 


Pipea 

1.  Open  Diapawm  .    66 

2,  Open  DiapaaoQ  to  gamat 

G.  then  Stopped  and 
Principal  pipea  .       .    68 

8.  Stopped  Dlai 

i.  Principal. 

0.  Principal. 

6.  Twelfth  ....    66 

7.  Fifteenth        ...    66 

a  r 


Plpaa 
0.  lArifot  ....  06 
la  Seaqnialtan.  0  nnka  .  980 
11.  Fomiture,  8  nnka  .  108 
la  Comettomld.Ct,6tka.l30 
18.  Trumpet  .  .  .06 
14.  Trumpet  ...  66 
18.  Olarion  ....  86 
16. 


1818 


GaoiK  OaoAV.    9  atopa. 


17.  Stopped  Dlapaaon  . 

1&  Principal. 

19.  Flttto 

90.  Fifteenth 

9L  Mixture,  8  ranka   . 


.    66 

.  66 
,  108 
.    86 


83.  Vox  Humana  .    06 

24.  French  Horn  to  tenor  D    87 
26^  Hautboy  to  tenor  D    .    87 


96.  OpenDlapMon 

97.  Stopped  Dlapaaon 
28.  Principal 
99.  Flnto 

80.  Comrt,  8  nnka 
SL  Trumpet 


SWBU,  OMASr. 

82 
88 


89.  Hautboj 
88.  Olarion  . 


Compaaa,  Great  and  Choir,  GG,  long  oetaTea,  witboat  OGt, 
to  Din  alt:  66  notaa.  ^ 

Swell,  fiddle  G  to  D  In  alt;  89notea.    Drum  pedal  onC;  9pipaa. 

1764.     St  Margara's,  Lynn  Jiegis, 

John  Snetzlsb. 

The  first  Dulciana. 

Snetzler  is  the  fourth  German  ox^n-builder 
whom  we  have  met  with  in  England.  More 
than  one  incident  of  interest  is  connected  with 
tlie  erection  of  the  organ  built  by  him  for  the 
parish  church  of  Lynn  Regis.  There  was  an  old 
organ  in  the  building  that  was  so  much  decayed 
that  portions  of  some  of  the  pipes  cmmbled  to 


dust  when  they  were  taken  out  to  be  cleaned. 
The  churchwiutlens,  nevertheless,  wished  to 
retain  this  organ  if  possible,  and  asked  Snetzler 
to  state  what  it  was  worth,  and  also  what 
would  be  the  expense  of  repairing  it.  He  said 
the  organ  as  it  stood  was  worth  a  hundred 
pounds ;  and  if  they  would  lay  out  another 
hundred  upon  it,  it  would  then  perhaps  be 
worth  fifty  1  This  answer  settled  the  matter, 
and  the  new  organ  was  ordered.  The  Lynn 
oi^n  is  the  first  that  contained  a  Dulciana,  of 
wtdch  it  had  two,  one  in  the  Choir  and  one  in 
the  SwelL  It  also  had  a  Bonrdon  in  the  Great 
Organ  to  CO,  of  metal  throughout,  except  the 
lowest  two  notes,  which  were  of  wood.  The 
three  manuals  were  complete,  and  a  Bass  to  the 
Swell  was  obtained  from  three  of  the  Choir 
Organ  Stops,  by  three  additional  sliders  and  as 
many  separate  draw-stops. 


1.  Bourdon,  to  OC 
a  Open  Diasaaon 
a  Stopped  Diapaaon 
i.  Principal 
8.  Twelfth  . 
a  Flftaanth 
7.  Tleroe 


OmcAT  Oboav. 
Pipea 
.    68 

.  67 
.  87 
.  07 
.    W 

.  *r 

.    87 


a  8eaquialtera.4ranka    .  f» 
a  'Furaitara,  8  nnka      .  171 

10.  Comet  to  mid.  C.8ika..  I4B 

11.  Trumpet        ...    67 
la  Clarion  ....   57 


nlolana,  * 
throughout . 

14  Stopped  Dlapaaon 

la  Principal. 

la  Fluto       .       . 


CHont  Onoaa.    7  a 

17.  Flfteffith 


auptoFlddleO 


97.  Haatboy- 
«.  Stopped] 
8.  Dnlciaaa 
&  Fluto 


laaBaaaVl 
Bam       j 


86 
fromCboiK. 


SwvLL.    8  atopa,  and  3  borrowed  Baaa  atopa. 

90.  Open  Diapaaon  .    86 

91.  Stopped  Diapaaon  .  .  86 
aa  Duldana.  ...  86 
2a  German  Fluto  to  mid.  C  99 
94.  Comet,  4  nnka  .  144 
96.  Preneh  Horn  ...  86 
9a  Trampet.       ...    86 

Gt.  and  Chr.  GO.  long  Srea,  no  GGt.  to  B  la  alt.  87  BOtML 
SweU.  Tanor  F  to  B  In  alt,  86notea. 


IMal    UB 


1769.     Foundling  Hospital,     Pabksr. 

Four  quarter  tones. 

The  organ  built  by  Parker  in  1769  for  the 
chapel  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  was  specially 
remarkable  for  having  four  quarter  notes  in  each 
octave,  or,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  in  the 
European  Magazine,  for  February  1799,  'four 
demitones,  and  other  niceties  not  occurring  in 
other  organs.'  At  the  Temple  there  were  two, 
DS  and  Ab.  At  the  Foundling  there  were  in 
addition,  At  and  Db .  These  supplementary  notes 
were  not  furnished  with  extra  keys,  but  were 
oontrolled  by  certain  mechanism  whereby  they 
could  be  substituted  for  four  of  those  ordinarily 
in  connection  with  the  short  keys.  The  extern^ 
mechanism  for  this  consisted  of  six  levers,  two 
for  each  manual,  placed  over  the  draw-stops  on 
each  side,  moving  in  as  many  horizontal  slotB^ 
and  each  having  three  places  of  rest  When 
the  levers  stood  in  the  centre,  the  twelve  sounds 
were  those  of  the  usual  unequal  temperament 
If  a  left-hand  lever  were  pushed  full  to  the  left, 
£b  was  changed  into  Dtf  ;  and  if  a  right-hand 
lever  were  pushed  full  to  the  right,  Bb  waa 
changed  to  Atf.     If,   however,  a  right-hand 
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leyer  were  put  fnll  to  the  left,  G^  was  changed 
into  Ab  ;  and  if  a  left-hand  lever  were  put  full 
to  the  right,  Ct  became  Db.  There  were  thus 
two  levers  belonging  to  each  of  the  three 
mannals.    (See  Musical  Times,  1902,  p.  808  ff.) 


IS  a 


."r 


a  Tw«utti.     . 

a  Flftoenth      ...    78 
la  B1ook-flnt«    .       .       .    7B 

11.  8«w)nUlt«ra,  S  ranlu  .  SS8 

12.  Trompat       ...    76 

1064 


0&B4X  OBOAV. 

Pipes 
L  DoBhIs-aCopped  Mapa- 

•on.  »ll  throof h .       .  76 

S.  0pm  DUpawm  .  76 

a  Open  Dl»pawii  .  76 

4  Stopped  DUpnoo  .       .  98 

B.  Prlndpal        ...  78 

1  PrladpiJ        ...  76 

7.  lliite       ....  76 

Caoui  Oroait.    6  etope. 
It.  DvlcUns  to  CX3  •    71  i  17.  VoxHmoHiB  .    76 

14  Stopped  Dlapeaon  .       .    76  

U.  Prinefpkl.        ...    76  976 

11  FiftMOth  .    76  I 

SwBLX.  Oboav.    4  stopa. 
16.  Open  DtoDBaon  .    46  |  SI.  CraouniB       ...    46 

Ui  sCopiwd  DiBpawn  .       .46  

«|L  TtBinpet.        ...    46  I  16SS 

CMbbbbb,  Oi.  and  Ohr.  GO.  long  Svee,  to  B  in  alt^  76  notaa. 

Bvell.  Fiddle  O  to  B  In  alt.  46  notaa. 

1789.  Oreeawieh  Hospital,     Samuel  Green. 

Swell  to  FF. 

In  the  organ  made  for  the  chapel  of  the 
Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  Green  extended 
the  comjNiss  of  the  SWell  down  to  FF,  a  most 
important  improvement ;  and  included  therein 
not  only  a  Dulciana  but  also  its  octave,  the 
Dulcet  or  Dulciana  Principal.  The  disposition 
of  this  organ  stood  as  follows  : — 

Obbat  Oboav.    U  atopi. 


Flpea 

n^i 

1.  Open  Dlapaaon       . 

.    W 

.  vn 

1  Open  Dispaaon 
IL  Btw^  DUpaaoD  . 

.    69 
.    SB 

0.  Mixture.  Smnka. 
la  Cornet  to  mid.  C.  4  rka. 

.  118 
116 

4  PrtnciiHil        .        . 

.    90 

11.  Trompai       .       . 

.    80 

X  Fluto 

.    60 

a  Tvelf  tlB  .       .       . 

.    BO 

866 

7.  Fifteeath        .        . 

.    00 

LV.    Batopa. 

IS.  Stopped  Dlapaaon  . 

.    80 

1&  BaaMoo.       .       . 

.    BO 

UL  Prtodpal         .        . 

.    60 

14  Flnto        .       .       . 

.    69 

SOB 

1&  Flf  taetatli        .       . 

.    W 

SWBLL 

.    8atopi. 

17.  Open  Diapwon       . 
la  Dolriana.        .        . 

.    48 
.    48 
.    48 

S8.  Trumpet       .       . 
S4  Hautboy       .       . 

.    48 
.    48 

SOL  Prindiial         .       . 

.    48 

~480 

SI.  Dnleiajui  Pxlneipal 

.    48 

IMal 

16B8 

SS.  Coroofc.  S  nnks 

.  144 

1790.    SL  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

Samuel  Gbbek. 

Great  Organ  in  general  Swell. 

In  the  organ  built  for  the  Chapel  Royal  at 
Windsor  in  the  following  year,  Green  further 
extended  the  effect  of  the  '  crescendo '  and  *  di- 
minuendo '  by  enclosing  the  entire  Great  Organ 
in  a  large  general  Swell.  The  upper  manual 
organ  thus  became  'a  Swell  within  a  Swell.' 
The  great  front  pipes,  east  and  west,  were 
therefore  all  'mutes,'  but  were  replaced  by 
speaking  pipes  when  tiie  general  swell  was  taken 
away  some  years  ago  by  Gray.  The  compass 
of  the  Great  and  Choir  Organs  was  carried  down 
to  FFF,  12  ft.,  as  in  Green's  organ  at  Greenwich, 
and  also  in  those  which  he  restored  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  York  Minster. 


Okbat  Oboav.    11  atopa. 


Pipea 

Pipee 

1.  Open  Dlapaeon 

.     BO 

a  Mixture.  S  ranks  . 

.  118 

8.  Open  Diapawm 
a  Stopped  6lapa«in 

.    BO 

0.  Cornet,  to  mid.  C.  4  rks.  116 

.    BO 

10.  Trumpet 

.    60 

4  Principal 

8.  T%reKth  .       . 

.     80 
.    60 

U.  SniaU  Trumpet  (Clarion)  GO 

a  FlftMnth 

.    60 

est 

7.  Beaqnlaltara.  S  ranks     .  177 

Croul  Oboav.    6  atopa. 

li  Dnldana  to  PF 

.    48 

la  Fifteenth      .       . 

.    BO 

.    80 

17.  Baasoon.       .       . 

.    bi 

14  Prindpia 

.    80 

_ 

la  Flute 

.    60 

MS 

SwBbi.  Oboav.    8  atopi. 

la  Open  DlraaMin 

.    86 

sa  Comet.Snnka    . 

.  108 

10.  Stopped  Diapawn 

.    36 

2i.  Trumpet 

.    S6 

SO.  nufoiana.       . 

.    66 

38.  Hautboj        .       . 

.    88 

SI.  Principal.       . 

.    86 

_^ 

82.  Dulciana  Prlndpal 

.    86 

Tbtal 

1686 

at.  and  Chr.  FFF,  no  FFPf.  to  B  in  alt.  60  notaa. 
Swell.  Tenor  F.  to  B  in  alt ;  66  notes. 

1790.    Introduction  of  Pedals, 

Although,  as  we  have  seen.  Pedals  were 
known  in  Germany  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years  ago,  yet  they  were  not  introduced  into 
England  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.  Who  first  made  them,  or  which  was 
the  first  organ  to  have  them,  are  matters  of  some 
doubt.  The  organs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Savoy,  and  St 
Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  each  claim  the  priority. 
The  first  organ  that  is  known  for  certain  to 
have  had  them,  was  that  made  in  1790  by  G.  P. 
England,  and  erected  by  him  at  St.  James's, 
Clerkenwell,  which  instrument,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  original  specification,  was  '  to 
have  Pedals  to  play  by  the  feet'  These,  like 
.the  early  German  specimens,  were  an  octave 
only  in  compass,  GG  to  Gamut  G  ;  and  also,  as 
at  Halberstaidt,  etc,  had  no  pipes  of  their  o¥m, 
but  only  drew  down  the  manual  keys.  Before 
1793  Aveiy  put  Pedals  to  the  Westminster 
Abbey  organ,  together  with  an  octave  of 
Unison  wood  GG  Pedal-pipes ;  and  from  that 
date  he  frequently  introduced  both  into  his  own 
instruments.  In  1811  G.  P.  England  built  an 
organ  for  Lancaster  with  1^  octave  of  Pedals, 
GG  to  Tenor  C ;  and  two  couplers.  Great  and 
Choir  to  Pedal.  He  also,  like  Avery,  became  a 
strong  advocate  for  separate  pipes  for  the  pedals, 
introducing  them  in  1803  into  his  organ  at 
Newark,  which  had  the  FFF  (12  ft)  pipe. 

After  a  time  pipes  of  double  size,  speaking 
down  to  GGG  (21^  feet  length)  were  made,  as 
by  Elliott  k  Hill  at  Westminster  Abbey,  etc. 
Besides  the  Unison  and  Double  Pedal -pipe 
ranges,  a  mongrel  scale  crept  into  use,  which, 
though  most  defective,  was  for  a  few  years  the 
most  frequently  followed.  This  consisted  of  an 
octave  of  double  pipes  from  CC  down  to  CCC, 
and  then  five  unison  pipes  from  BB  down  to 
GG.  The  five  pedal  keys,  B  to  G,  at  each 
extremity  of  the  pedal-board,  were  thus  without 
any  difference  in  the  pitch  of  their  five  sounds. 

1809.     Composition  Pedals,     J.  C.  Bishop. 

In  1809  the  kte  J.  C.  Bishop  effected  the 
improvement  on  the  old   Shifting  movement 
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which  afterwards  became  so  generally  known  as 
the  Composition  Pedals.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  571.1 
An  important  modification  on  his  original 
mechanism  is  now  generally  made,  by  a  long 
arm  of  iron,  called  9.  fan,  extending  horizontally 
in  front  of  the  vertical  draw-rods,  where  by 
suitable  mechanism  it  is  made  to  wave  up  and 
down.  As  the  fan  moves  it  comes  in  contact 
with  small  '  blocks  *  of  wood,  by  which  it  moves 
the  rods  ;  and  the  improvement  consists  in  the 
facility  with  which  these  blocks  can  be  added 
to,  or  any  of  them  removed,  and  so  the  '  com- 
position' be  altered  in  a  few  minutes,  if  a 
change  be  desired.  The  disposition  of  the  fans 
and  rods  varies  with  different  organ-builders. 

1825.     Concussion  Bellows.     J.  0.  Bishop. 

These  were  first  applied  by  Bishop,  in  1825, 
to  the  organ  which  he  built  in  that  year  for  the 
Theatre  Boyal,  Oovent  Garden.  [See  voL  i. 
pp.  882-8.] 

1829.    SL  James's,  Bemumdsey,    J.  0.  Bishop. 

Large  GG  Pedal  Organ. 

The  most  complete  GG  Pedal  Organ  that  was 
ever  made,  both  as  to  compass  and  stops,  was 
the  one  erected  by  J.  G.  Bishop  in  St  James's 
Church,  Bermondsey,  in  1829.  It  had  three 
stops  of  a  range  of  two  octaves  each.  The 
following  was  the  general  specification  of  it : — 


OftKAT  OBOAir.    10  rtoiw. 

7.  S«Miiitalterm.IiMiks 

.ir 

a  Kiztiin.SnBka    . 
a  Tramiwt.       .       . 

.  118 

.  m 

4.  PrinolDU        .       .       .    8Q 
B.  TwvlftiT .       .       .           OB 

la  OUiioD    .       .       . 

.    M 

a  FiftMuth       .       .       .    8Q 

Iw 

OeomOaaAV.    Satopi. 

11.  Opan  DlapMon      .       .    80  i  1&  Ftnanth      .       . 

12.  Dnloiam  to  gamut  O    .    47  I  IT.  Ortmona,  tr«bl«\ 

13.  StopiMd  DUpMon  .       .    80  I  la  Bawoim.  but     / 

14.  Prindpal.       .       .       .00 
la  Flat*  .    50  I 


Bwxix  OsoAir.    8  itopc 

47  I  M.  Frmeh  Horn 
47  I  98.  Trumpsfe 
47      aa  Kaotbor 
47 


4ff 
47 
47 


19.  Open  DUpaaon 

90.  OpanDUnaMB 

91.  Stopped  iMapaaon 
2a  Principal 
2a  ConMt»BniikB 

PsnAL  OaoAir.    I  atopa.  Pipea 

97.  Donhla  FMal  Plpei,  down  to  OOG.  21  feet .       98 

9a  Vnlion  Padal  Plpaa.  down  to  GO.  10  faat  .       98 

9a  Tronibono,downtoOO.  lOfoat   ...       98 

Oompan.  Ot  and  Chr.  GO.  with  0O|  to  P  in  alt  80  not«. 

Bwoll.OainatOtoFinaltt4Tnot«B;  Ki^  to  GO  noting  on  Choir 

Oma.    Pedal  Onaa.  GO  to  flddia  G.  98  notea. 

Ooapl«ca,8w«U  to  Great    SwaU  to  Choir.    OholrtoONat    Gnat 
to  PadaL    Oholr  to  FadaL 

Three  Compoaltlon  Pedala  to  Great,  ahiftlng  to  reduoe  Swell  to 
IMapaaon.    Pedal  to  oonpla  BwaU  to  Great 

There  was  a  keyboard  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  manuals,  acting  on  the  pedal  organ  ;  and 
the  writer  remembers  seeing  in  print  a  copy  of 
Handel's  chorus,  '  But  the  waters  overwhelmed 
their  enemies,'  arranged  for  three  performers, — 
a  duet  for  the  manuals,  with  the  rolling  bass 
part  for  a  third  player  at  the  side  keyboard, — 
prepared  expressly  for  and  played  at  the  opening 
of  this  organ. 


1882.     17te  PneumaUe  Lever.     Barxzk. 

In  a  large  organ  with  several  pallets  to  a  key, 
and  perhaps  some  stops  on  a  heavy  pressure  of 
wind,  the  touch  becomes  heavier  than  the  most 
muscular  finger  (or  foot)  can  control  without 
experiencing  great  exhaustion.  ^  The  number  of 
springs  in  the  several  sound-boards  to  some  ex- 
tent bring  back  the  resistance  existing  in  the 
old  16th-century  spring-boxes,  which  resistance, 
however,  can  now  no  longer  be  overcomeby  brute 
force,  but  must  be  controlled  by  the  elastic  a& 
tion  from  the  knuckles  or  ankle.  The  power  to 
do  this  is  supplied  by  the  pneumatic  lever.  Mr. 
Joseph  Booth,  of  Wakefield,  was  the  first  organ- 
builder  to  whom  the  idea  seems  to  have  occivrred 
of  establishing  pneumatic  agency,  and  of  thus 
ingeniously  turning  the  wind-power,  one  of  the 
organist's  antagonists,  into  his  assistant  It 
was  to  some  of  the  bass  pipes  of  the  organ  he 
built  for  the  church  of  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield, 
in  the  year  1827,  that  Mr.  Booth  first  applied 
his  little  invention.  The  lower  notes  of  the 
wood  open  Diajtason  of  the  GG  manual  wen 
placed  on  a  small  separate  sound- board,  and  to 
the  pull-down  of  each  pallet  he  attached  a  small 
circular  bellows  below.  From  the  great  oigan 
sound-board  groove  a  conveyance  conducts  wind 
into  this  bellows,  which,  opening  downwards, 
draws  the  pallet  with  it  These  small  bellows 
Mr.  Booth  used  to  call  pvff -valves. 

It  was  in  1832  that  Charles  Spackman  Barker 
first  thought  of  the  invention  that  has  since  been 
called  the  pneumatic  lever.  On  the  completion 
of  the  organ  in  York  Minster,  the  touch  of  which, 
in  consequence  of  thegreat  size  of  tlie  instrument, 
was  of  course  very  heavy,  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Camidge,  then  the  organist  of  the  Cathedral, 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  attach  one  of  his  levers 
in  a  temporary  way  to  one  of  the  heaviest  notes 
of  his  organ.  Dr.  Camidge  admitted  that  the 
touch  of  his  instrument  was  'sufficient  to 
paralyse  the  efforts  of  most  men ' ;  but  finandal 
difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  the  remedy  being 
applied  ;  and  in  1887  Barker  went  to  France  to 
superintend  its  introduction  into  the  organ  then 
being  built  by  the  eminent  builder  Cavaill^-Coll 
for  the  royal  Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paria 
M.  Cavaill6  had,  among  his  other  experiments, 
made  Flue  and  Beed  pipes  to  produce  harmonic 
tones  by  means  of  wind  of  heavy  pressure,  but 
these  discoveries  he  had  looked  upon  as  practic- 
ally useless  on  account  of  their  leading  to  the 
production  of  a  touch  which  no  human  muscles 
could  overcome.  Barker's  apparatus,  which 
simply  overpowered  the  resistance  that  could 
not  be  removed,  was  therefore  an  opportune 
presentation ;  and  M.  CavailU  immediately 
introduced  it,  together  with  several  Harmonic 
stops,  into  the  large  organ  he  was  then  (1841) 
building  for  the  Abbey  Church  of  St  Denis. 

*  The  oitaalat  at  Haarlem  waa  aeenitonted  to  atrip  like  a  Uidk- 
amith  nreparatorj  to  glTing  hie  neual  hovr'a  perforoMBoek  •n'  '^ 
the  eMloC  it  leUied.  eomd  with 
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In  1885  Mr.  Dayid  Hamilton,  of  Edinborgh, 
made  a  pneumatic  movement,  which  he  applied 
to  the  organ  in  St  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
that  city  ;  and  in  1839  a  paper  waa  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Birming- 
ham explanatory  of  a  pneumatic  lever  which  he 
then  exhibited. 

The  pneumatic  lever  consists  of  a  bellows 
shaped  very  like  a  small  concussion  bellows,  two 
or  three  inches  in  width,  and  about  ten  inches 
in  length.  The  key  of  the  clavier  opens  a  small 
circular  valve  beneath  this,  and  compressed  air 
being  thus  admitted,  the  bellovrs  rises,  drawing 
with  it  a  tracker  that  communicates  the  motion 
to  the  pallets  and  to  such  of  the  coupling  move- 
ments, etc.,  as  may  be  'drawn' ;  all  of  which 
immediately  answer  to  the  putting  down  of  the 
key.  When  the  key  is  released  the  valve  that 
admitted  the  air  is  closed  and  another  opened, 
the  bellows  consequently  closing.  The  key  is 
thus  relieved  from  the  combined  resistance  of 
the  main  pallets,  coupling  movements,  and  the 
heavy  wind -pressure ;  and  the  touch  can  con- 
sequently be  adjusted  to  any  degree  of  elastic 
resistance  pleasant  to  the  performer. 

1834.      York  Minster,     Elliott  k  Hill. 
Radiating  Pedal-board. 

The  organ  in  York  Minster,  which  had  been 
twice  enlarged —about  1754,  and  again  in  1813 
— was  a  third  time  altered  and  considerably  in- 
creased in  size  in  1823,  by  Ward  of  York  ;  who 
among  other  things  added  a  Pedal  Organ  of 
thirteen  stops  to  FFF,  containing  two  Double 
Diapasons  down  to  FFFF,  24  feet  length,  etc. 
The  fire  of  1829  cleared  all  this  away  ;  and 
Messrs.  Elliott  k  Hill  were  then  engi^ged  to 
erect  an  entirely  new  organ,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Camidge. 

It  had  been  found  from  experience  that  the 
vast  area  of  York  Minster  required  an  immense 
amount  of  organ  tone  to  fill  it  adequately,  and 
with  the  view  of  supplying  this,  Dr.  Camidge 
seems  to  have  selected  as  the  foundation  of  his 
plan,  the  type  of  a  large  ordinary  Great  Organ 
of  the  period,  of  twelve  stops,  which  he  followed 
almost  literally,  and  then  had  that  disposition 
inserted  twice  over.  The  compass  of  the  Great 
and  Choir  Manuals  he  extended  downwards  to 
CGC,  16  feet,  and  upwards  to  C  in  altissimo  ; 
and  the  Pedal  Organ  he  designed  to  include  four 
*  Double '  Stops  of  32  feet,  and  four  '  Unisons  * 
of  16  feet  "rhe  great  fault  in  the  scheme  lay 
in  the  entire  omission  from  the  Manuals  of  all 
sub-octave  Foundation-stops — i.e.  stops  sound- 
ing the  16-foot  tone  on  the  8-foot  key — and 
consequently  also  of  all  the  Mutation-stops  due 
to  that  sound.  In  spite  of  the  great  aggrega- 
tion of  pipes,  therefore,  the  numerous  manual 
stops  produced  no  massiveness  of  effect,  while 
as  the  Pedal  had  no  less  than  four  i)onderous 


sub-octave  regiBters,^  and,  with  the  manuals 
coupled,  a  total  of  over  forty  stops,  the  only 
possible  result  firom  such  an  arrangement  was 
a  *  top-and-bottom '  effect 

The  original  scheme  of  the  organ — ^which  un- 
derwent thorough  revision  and  improvement  in 
1859 — is  given  below.  This  organ  had  a  radi- 
ating pedal-board.  The  organ  erected  in  Mit- 
cham  church  in  1834,  and  originally  made  by 
Bruce  of  Edinburgh,  also  had  a  radiating  pedal- 
board,  of  peculiar  construction. 


Okbat  O&oav.    94  ctopa. 

(Sutaoniul-boMda.) 

Feet 
16 

(Westsonndboaids.) 

Feet 

16 

L  Opm  DiapMon       .       . 

IS.  Otx-n  Dtanwcvn      . 

9.  Opm  DiapMon       .        . 
a  Stopp«l  DtapMon  .       . 

16 
16 

IS.  Si^piHd  i>iat<«son 

16 
16 

4.  Prliieipal        .        .       . 

8 

la  PriDcipni             .       . 

8 

fi.  Principal        .       .       . 

8 

17.  PlIn^JlKil 

8 

a  Principal,  wood  (Flute) 
7.  Twelfth   .       .       .       . 

8 

la  Pilndpal,  wood  (Flute) 
19.  Tfi-KtST                .        . 

8 

a  Flft««ith        .       .       . 

4 

9a  Fi/t«nlb 

4 

la  Mlxtora  .... 

31.  Sei^julAlUn,  T  raniis    . 
99.  Miviura 

11.  Trumpet.       .       .       . 

18 

98.  Tii."iprt        .        .        . 

16 

U.  Trumpet .... 

16 

94.  TMmii*t                 .        . 

16 

CHoni  OxoAir.    9  stopa. 

96.  OpenDlapaaon       . 

16 

SO.  Principal 

8 

98.  Open  Diapaaon 

16 

81.  Flute     .       .        .       . 

8 

18 

89.  Fifteenth     .       .       . 

4 

16 

88.  Bsssoon        .       .       . 

18 

16 

SWSU.OMAV.    19  stops. 

34.  Open  Diapason 

40.  Fifteenth      .       .       . 

9 

49.  Hoi^      .       .        .       . 

8 

87.  Harmonica     .       . 

48.  Trumpet       .       .       . 

8 

».  Principal         .        . 

44.  Oboe      .        .       .       . 

8 

89.  Principal,  wood     . 

40.  Cremona 

8 

PsDALOnai 

iir.    Ostopa. 

4&  Double  open,  wood 

39 

16 

47.  Double  open,  metal 

48.  Double  stopped,  wood 

S3 

02.  Sacbut  (reed),  wood 

89 

S3 

88.  Trump<  wood     .       . 

18 

48.  Open  Diapason,  wood 

18 

04.  Trumpet,  metal    .       . 

8 

BO.  Open  Diapason,  wood 

16 

Compass.  Gt.  and  Cbr.  COG  to  0  in  alt"*^  (6  oetaTes) ;  73  notMi 
SwL  CC  to C  in  alt"»»  (6  octoTes);  61  notes.  Ptodsl  Organ,  COG  to 
Tenor  C;  28  notes. 

Manual  and  Pedal  couplers.    Badlating  Psdal-board. 

Not  long  after  the  completion  of  the  York 
organ  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Gauntlett  made  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  introduce  some  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  Continental  principle 
of  organ -building  into  England  ;  and  being 
heartily  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Hill,  his 
endeavours  were  attended  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  success.  The  8- feet  compass  was 
gradually  accepted  as  the  proper  range  for  the 
Manuals,  although  at  times  greatly  opposed  ; 
the  sub-octave  (16  feet)  manual  stops,  which  had 
been  essayed  successively  by  Parker,  Snetzler, 
and  Lincoln,  at  last  obtained  favourable  recogni- 
tion, together  with  the  Twelfth  thereto,  viz.  the 
Quint  of  5^  feet  Double  manual  ^  reeds  were 
incorporated  ;  and  the  importance  of  and  neces- 
sity for  the  independent  Pedal  Organ  was  also 
demonstrated.  The  weak  points  were  the 
number  of  half  and  incomplete  stops,  which  re- 
tarded the  process  of  quick  registering  ;  and  the 
short  range  of  the  Pedal  Organ,  which,  instead 
of  being,  like  the  pedals  themselves,  upwards  of 
two  octaves  in  compass,  from  CCO,  consisted  of 

1  It  was  stated  at  the  ttms  this  organ  was  i 


pedal-pipe  would  hold  a  glass  of  ale  for  every  man.  i 
*  " '  Uien  residing  within  the  walU  of  the  citj  of  York 

formed  a  portion  of  the  Or»at  Organ  of  the  instrument  erected^ 


child 
*  A  double 


len  residing  withln'the  walls  of  the  citj  of  York. 

reed-stop  (double  bassoon,  down  to  the  DDD  pin 


John  Brfleld,  Jun.,  in  Christ  Church  Osthedral.  DuMin,  In  17BL 
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a  single  octave  only,  which  then  repeated.  ThiB 
defect — a  continuation  of  the  old  '  return  pedal* 
pipe '  system — had  to  be  remedied  before  a  clear 
and  intelligible  reading  of  Bach's  Fugues,  or 
any  other  essentially  organ  music,  could  be 
given.  [For  an  account  of  the  reconstruction 
of  this  organ,  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  Walker  k  Sons, 
see  Mtifieal  Times,  1901,  p.  242.] 

1851.     Exhibition  Organ.     M.  Ducboqujet. 

In  the  year  1851  the  first  great  Industrial 
Exhibition  was  held  in  London  in  Hyde  Park. 
On  that  occasion,  among  the  numerous  musical 
instruments  presented  to  public  notice  were  two 
foreign  organs  (Ducroquet  and  Schulze),  which, 
though  moderate  in  size,  presented  several  fea- 
tures, in  the  form  of  stops  and  principles  of  con- 
struction, that  were  then  new  to  this  country, 
and  many  of  which  were  afterwards  gradually 
introduced  into  the  English  system  of  organ- 
buildiTig.  To  these  reference  must,  therefore, 
here  be  made. 

The  scheme  of  Ducroquet's  French  organ  stood 
as  follows : 


Obbas  Okoait.    10  fltopa. 


1.  Bcmrdon  . 
9.  If  ontra    . 

a  nate-^-iMTiiion 

4.  ft&ticlonal 
ft.  Bourdon  . 


8.  PrwUnt ....      4 
7.  n«in  Jea.  IS;  U,  19. 28, 98 

a  Boiabnrdc       ...    16 

9.  Trompetto       ...      8 
10.  CUlrua    ....      4 


aicR  (A  SWBLI.  Oboav.     8  ■tofw. 
11.  FlOto  (Open  XH^waon)  .      8  I  15.  PrMt&nt 
la  Flftta  IlArnumlqae  8      16.  Trompetto 

la  VioUdlGamba      .       .      8      17.  H»Qtbola«t 
14.  Bourdon  .  .     8  <  la  Cor  AngktU  . 

Pboai.  Oboav.    9  stops. 
la  nftto  (Opm  wood)     .       16   I  90.  BombBrda  (rMd) 
Oommti.  Gt.  mnd  SwL  CO  to  C  In  idt">o.  61 


FMbIOOC  to 

Six  MsotMnleU  Podals :  1.  Great  to  PedaL  %.  Grwt  or^n  reeds 
ttBoroir.  a  Entire  OrsBtorgBQ  on  or  off.  A.  SweU  to  Omt,  unison, 
a  Swell  to  Great,  octare.    1  Swell  to  Great,  sutMwtareL 

1851.  Exhibition  Organ,  M.  Schulze  &  Sox. 

Tlie  specification  of  Schulze's  German  Organ 
was  as  follows  : — 


Gbbat  OaaAir. 
Feet 
].  Bordiin    ....    16 
a  Piiiicipnl  (wood  bass)     .      8 
8.  UaiitiM,    grooved     Into 

No.  9  in  the  bass  8 

4.  Gedaot     ....      8 


Sstops. 

1 
a  HohlflSte  eroored  into 

No.  41nthebs« 
a  Octave     .... 
7.  Mixture.  16. 19. 99,96. 90 
a  Clarinette 


Choib  Oboab. 
9.  Lieblich  Bordun.  to  O  .    16 

10.  Gelnn  Principal    .  8 

11.  Lteblieh  Gedaet  and 
Flanto  Traveiso    .  8 


Sstops. 


19.  Gelfen  Prinolpal  . 
la  LiebUcb  PWte 


a.  Bub-bass  borrowed  from 
Gt  Boniun    . 


Pbdal  Oboav.    9  real  stops. 

11^  Oetave-bass,  open  w«M>d     8 
U.  Pusaune        ...    16 
Pwlal,000to 


mpaas. 
Tenor  D.  97 

Couplers.  Choir  to  Great  Unison.    Choir  to  Great  Sub-oetava. 
Oieat  to  Pedal. 

1.  In  Ducroquet's  organ  the  Fl(ite-k-pavillon 
(No.  8)  was  composed  of  cylindrical  pipes  with 
a  bell  on  the  top,  the  tone  of  which  stop  was 
very  full  and  clear.  The  FlAte  Harmonique 
(No.  12)  was  a  stop  which  in  the  upper  part 
*  overblew,'  or  sounded  its  octave,  as  in  the  real 
flute,  and  was  therefore  composed  of  pipes  of 
double  length,  to  render  the  pitch  correct     It 


produced  a  very  effective  imitation  of  an  or- 
chestral flute.  The  Cor  Anglais  (No.  18)  wis 
a/retf  ^  reed,  and  gave  a  very  good  imitation  of 
the  instrument  after  which  it  was  named.  The 
reed  stops  in  this  organ  were  more  numerous 
than  they  would  have  been  in  an  English  in- 
strument of  the  same  size,  besides  being  most 
excellent  They  numbered  seven  in  a  specifica- 
tion of  twenty  stops,  and  included  two  of  16 
feet  The  three  reeds  of  the  great  oi^n  were 
placed  on  a  separate  sound-board,  and  were 
supplied  with  wind  at  a  higher  pressure  than 
that  used  for  the  Flue-work.  They  wsre  there- 
fore very  powerful  and  effective,  and  imparted 
great  brillianoe  to  the  full  oi-gan.  Of  the  six 
me(;hanical  pedals,  the  titles  of  most  of  which 
indicate  their  purpose,  one  (No.  3)  threw  the 
Great  Organ  on  or  off  its  keys,  so  that  when  the 
Swell  was  coupled  to  the  Great  Manual,  a  sud- 
den/orto  Of  piano  could  be  obtained.  Its  effect^ 
therefore,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  English 
'sforzando  pedal,'  though  scarcely  equal  to  it 
for  practical  purposes. 

2.  In  Schuke's  organ  the  Gedaet  (No.  4)  was 
formed  of  stopped  wood  pipes  that  produced  a 
fuller  tone  than  the  usual  Stopped  Diapason,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  retained  the  pure  character 
of  the  best  specimens  of  that  class  of  stop.  The 
'Lieblichs'  of  16,  8,  and  4  feet  (Nos.  9,  11,  and 
13),  the  invention  of  Schulze,  in  the  Choir 
organ,  were  singularly  beautiful  in  quality  of 
tone,  and  formed  a  most  effective  group  of  stops. 
The  «Flauto  Traverse'  (No.  11),  like  the  French 
*  FlAte  Harmqnique,'  was  composed  of  pipes  of 
double  length  in  the  upper  part ;  and  the  pipes 
being  of  wood,  bored  and  turned  to  a  eylindrieal 
shape,  were  in  reality  so  many  actual  flutes. 
The  '  Gamba '  and  *  Gcigen  Principal '  (Nos.  8 
and  10),  were  open  stops,  metal  in  the  treble 
and  tenor,  and  pro'luced  the  '  string  tone '  meet 
effectively.  The  Hohlflote  (No.  5)  was  an  open 
wood  stop,  with  the  mouth  on  the  broad  side 
of  the  pipe,  and  produced  a  thick,  *  hollow ' 
tone  ;  hence  its  name.  The  '  Clarinette '  and 
'  Posaune '  (Nos.  8  and  15)  were  reed-stops  of 
the  *  free '  species,  the  latter  having  zinc  tubes 
of  half  length,  and  producing  an  excellent 
quality  of  tone.  The  pedal  coupler  acted  on  a 
second  set  of  pallets  in  the  sound-board,  and  did 
not  take  down  the  manual  keys — a  great  con- 
venience, as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  handa 
The  pedal  clavier  was  made  in  a  form  then  quite 
new  to  this  country,  with  the  notes  at  the  ex- 
treme right  and  left  somewhat  higher  than 
those  in  the  middle — concave.  This  shape  and 
Elliott  &  Hill's  radiating  plan  were  afterwards 
combined  by  Mr.  Henry  Willis,  in  his  *  concave 
and  radiating  pedal  board.'  The  flue-stops, 
that  are  usually  intended  to  have  great  power, 
possessed  considerable  boldness  and  strength  in 
this  organ  of  Schulze's,  which  was  partly  due  to 
the  scales  having  bet^n  kept  'well  up.'    This 

1  For  Pftm  Bbbd.  see  toL  U.  p.  loa 
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effect  waa  secured  without  any  extra  presanire  of 
wind — for  the  wind  only  stood  at  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  three  inches — but  simply  by  allowing 
twice  or  thrice  the  usual  quantity  of  wind  to 
enter  at  the  feet  of  the  pipes. 

The  French  organ,  then,  brought  the  Har- 
monic flutes,  the  Gamba,  the  octave  and  sub- 
octave  couplers,  and  the  reed-stops  on  a  heavier 
pressure  of  wind,  into  prominent  notice,  although 
this  latter  was  also  illustrated  in  Willis's  larger 
oigan  at  the  west  end  of  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing; while  Sohulze's  organ  drew  attention  to 
the  sweet-toned  (Lieblich)  covered  stops,  the 
Harmonic  flute,  the  string-toned  stops,  and  the 
bold  voicing  and  copious  winding  of  full-scaled 
flue-stops,  on  the  successful  imitation  of  which 
latter  Mr.  T.  Lewis  has  built  a  part  of  his  re- 
putation. 

3.  Messrs.  A.  and  M.  Ducci,  organ-builders  of 
Florence,  exhibited  a  small  organ,  the  bellows 
of  which  possessed  a  novelty,  in  that  the  feeder, 
consisting  of  a  movable  board  swaying  parallel 
between  two  fixed  ones,  supplied  wind  both  by 
its  npward  and  downward  motion,  and  in  double 
quantity,  as  it  moved  bodily  instead  of  being 
hinged  on  at  one  end. 

4.  Mr.  Willis's  great  organ  had  three  manuals 
and  pedal,  seventy  sounding  stops  and  seven 
couplers.  There  were  four  different  pressures  of 
wind.  The  Swell  had  its  own  sepai^te  bellows 
pUced  within  the  swell- box,  as  in  Green's  organ 
at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  already  noticed.  It 
also  presented  several  novelties,  the  principal  of 
which  was  the  introduction  of  studs  or  pistons 
projecting  through  the  key -slips,  acting  on 
the  draw-stops,  operated  by  the  thumbs,  and 
designed  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  Com- 
position Pedals.  This  was  effected  by  the  aid 
of  a  pneumatic  apparatus  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  applied  to  the  key&  A  stud,  on  being 
pressed,  admitted  compressed  air  into  a  bellows, 
which  immediately  ascended  with  sufficient 
power  to  act,  by  means  of  rods  and  levers,  on 
the  machiiiery  of  the  stops,  drawing  those  which 
the  given  combination  required,  and  pushing 
in  those  that  were  superfluous.  In  most  cases 
there  was  a  duplicate  stud  for  each  combination, 
80  that  it  could  be  obtained  by  using  either  the 
right  or  the  left  thumb. 

[For  the  chief  developments  of  organ-building 
since  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  see  supplementary 
article  below.] 


Of  the  celebrated  foreign  organs  we  may 
mention  the  four  following  typical  specimens. 

1735-38.     Haarlem,     Christian  Mulleb. 

This  organ  has  long  been  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  by  Christian  Miiller  of  Amsterdam,  and 
vas  nearly  three  years  and  a  half  in  course  of 
oonstniction,  having  been  commenced  on  April 


23,  1785,  and  finished  on  Sept  13,  1738.  It 
has  sixty  stops,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
list:— 


OmatOboav.    lestopa.    ISWpliMi. 

1.  PrwUnt    . 

.^r*.i? 

Feet 

10.  Wood-fluit  .         9 

"ST 

8.  Bounton    . 

.    16  (tons)  Bl 

11.  TeHlsn.  9  nnks  1 

109 

a.  Oct*»T      . 

.      8     .     78 

12.  Mixtura,  6,  8.  and 

4.  ao«4iilt  . 

.     8(tone)Bl 

10  ranks 

839 

ft.  viol  dl  G»ml» 

8     .     61 

U.  Trompet              16 

61 

&  Bocr-qnlnt 

.      H   .     Bl 

14.  Trompet       .        8 
16.  Hantbcda      .         8 

61 

7.  OctuT 

.      4     .     Bl 

61 

&  Gcmahorn 

.      4     .     61 

1&  Trompet               8 

.     61 

9l  QutntprMtont 

H   .     61 

Cboik.  In  fixint.    14  stops.    1S68  pipes. 

17.  PnsUnt   . 

.      8     .     96 

and  4  ranks 

144 

19.  dohlfluit  . 

8(Unis)61 

96.  Mixtar.  6.  7,  and 

8     .     61 

8i»nks        .       . 

860 

aa  OctMT.    . 

.      4     .     61 

98.  Cinibel,2?»aks  . 

109 

81.  Flnit^uz 

.      4     .     61 

27.  Oortiet.  6  ranks    . 

106 

S9.  Speel-flolt 

.      81    .      61 

98.  FSgot      .        .      16 

61 

99.  Trompet                8 
80.  Resal     .       .       8 

61 
61 

BcHa    16  stops.    1098  pipes. 

SB   Pr«sUnt  . 

16  (tone)  91 

89.  Flageolet               \\ 

61 

8     .     81 

40.  8exqnlalter.2mnks 

41.  Mlztar,  4.  6,  aiid  6 

109 

SS.  Bmu^ptp  . 

.      8     .     61 

84.  QalntMlen* 

85.  OctsftT 

8  (tone)  61 

ranks               .      . 

946 

4     .     61 

49:  Ciinbel.4ranks     . 

108 

88.  Flsg-flult 

4      .     61 

48.  Sehalmel          .      8 

61 

87.  Nsrtat 

SI    .     61 

44.  Daldan    .       .      8 

61 

88.  Nacht-bom     . 

a    .    61 

46.  Vox  Hnmana  .      8 

61 

Pn>AL.    16  stops.    618  pipes. 

48.  SQb-PrincIpal  . 

88     .     97 

64.  Holflnit  .       .      9 

.     87 

47.  Pnatant  . 

16     .     97 

56.  Bnismnlnt,5ranks.9 

.     97 

4&  Sub-6«js  . 

16     .     87 

56.  Bnsain     .        .    89 

97 

40.  Boer-qnlnt  (tone)  10}   .     87 

67.  Bozain     .        .    16 

27 

30.  OctMT       . 

8     .     97 

6&  Trompet  .        .      8 

27 

91.  HoMolt    . 

8     .     87 

60.  IVompet  .       .      4 

97 

B2l  Quint        . 
OS.  OeUftT 

6i   .     27 
4     .     97 

6a  Cinq.        .        .      9 

27 

Aeoesaorj  Stops,  MoTcments,  etc. 
1.  Coopler,  Choir  to  Oroat         I  &  Wind  to  Choir  organ. 
9.  Coupler,  Echo  to  Great.  I  7.  Wind  to  Icho  organ, 

a  A.  Two  Tremnlanta.  i  &  Wind  to  Pedal  organ. 

6.  Wind  to  Great  organ.  I  Twelre  Bellows,  9  feet  by  Bb 

Cknnpasa.    Jfannala.  OC  to  D  in  alt.  61  notes. 
Pedals.  CGC  to  tsnor  D.  97  notes. 

Number  of  Pipes, 

Great  .  1909  I   Echo    .  1098 

Choir  .       .      1288      Pedal    .  J18 

I  Total  4088 

1750.      Weingarten.     O  abler. 

This  is  another  very  celebrated  instrument 
among  those  made  in  the  18th  century.  The 
32 -foot  stop,  in  front,  is  of  fine  tin.  The  organ 
originally  contained  6666  pipes  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  monks  of  Weingarten,  who  were  very 
rich,  were  so  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  Gabler, 
the  builder,  that  they  presented  him  with  6666 
florins  above  his  charge,  being  an  additional 
florin  for  each  pipe. 

GxxAT  OxoAV.    16  stops. 


1.  PresUnt 

2.  PHndpal 
a  BohrflAte 
4.  Plflkra 

6.  Qnintftton 
a  Octave 

7.  BohrflSts 
&  FlSte  done* 

Feet 

.    16 

8 

.  (tone)  8 

'.  (ta^)8 

4 

.  (tone)  4 

10.  HohlflOte 

11.  SuparH>eUTe 

19.  Sesqnlaltei«.8rmnks. 
la  mztan,  90  ranks. 
14.  Comet,  8  ranks. 
16.  Trompeten  (new) . 

Peet 

4 
9 

2 

8 

Cboik. 

19  stops. 

17.  BoTdnn    . 
1&  Prlndpal  totti 
19.  VlolonoeUtf 

9l!  HSSflOte' 
98.  Und»  Marls 

.       .  (tone)  16 
[(strong)        8 

.'       '       *      8 
.      8 
.     8 

91  OetoT  douce .       .       . 
95.  Viola     .       .       .       . 
9a  Naaat     .       .       .       . 

27.  Mlztnra.  21  ranks 
9a  Cymbal,  8  ranks  . 

8 

4 
4 

f 

9 

BcRa    1 

8  stops. 

99.  Bordun   . 

80.  Principal 

81.  QntnUton 
89.  Viola  donee 

83.  FUuton  . 

84.  Orteve    . 
88l  HohlflMe 

.(tone)  18 

:  (toie)  8 

\     8 

.       .       .      8 

.      4 

38.  PlfBiro   .       .       .       . 

8&  Klxtare.  19  ranks. 
89.  Comet.  4  ranks. 
40.  Clarinet  (new)      .       . 
€L  OsriUon.  from  tenor  F 

4 
9 

8 

544 


OBQAN 


VMmr.    IS  1 
tt.  Pilndpftl  doMt,  ia  front    8 


41  VIoIodmUo 
44.  Qalntoton 
4B.  Flute  douM 
4&  Flflkro     . 
47.  FUvtotAVH 


48.  QiMrflllte 
00.  Flag«ol«t 


Fboau 
M.  Contnk-bMi.  tla.  in 

front  ...    88 

n.  Snb-bMi.  wood  (tona)  88 
8&  OeteTO-bMi.  wood  .  .  10 
07.  Vlolon-bMi.  wood  .  .  16 
88.  QnlntatoD-bH«  .    16 

88.  Bap«r-oet»T»-btM,  In 

fnmt  ...     8 

60.  VUto-doooo-btM    .  8 

61.  VlolonooUo.faMi     .       .     8 


OL  CanMt.U 

88.  Hantbote       .       . 

IS.  Voixknmaino 

l7rtoiML 
88.  HoblflAte-btM 
68.  8eiqol»lt«»>bMi,  8*8 

imoka. 
44.  Xlztiu«n-bMi,Ox 
6B.  BombMdo-btM 


67.  Tronpotte-bMi 
6&  F^wott-bHs 

68.  Cornet-baM 
70.  Carillon  PmLJ 


CCtoCiaalt;  FMlala,  GOO  to  tanor  D. 

(Flat  pitch.) 

Aeowaory  Btopo.  MoTaaaaata,  ate. 
1.  Coaplar.  Boho  to  Ozaat.    i         4.  Boaalfnol. 
8l  Tramulaat.  I         8.  Crmbala. 

8.  Cnekoo.  I         6.  Laforaa. 

1834.  Freiburg  (SL  Nieholaa).  AlotsMoosbr. 

The  Freiburg  organ  is  so  well  known  that  a 
list  of  its  contents  as  constructed  by  Mooser  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting.  It  originally 
contained  sixty-one  stops,  four  manuals,  and 
two  pedals,  but  has  frequently  received  addi- 
tions. 

Obsa*  OaoAir.    16  atopa. 


1.  Montxa  . 
S.  Bourdon  . 
a  Ooteva  . 
4.  Prinolpal 
8.  Bourdon  . 
a  Oamba  . 
7.  Pnataat . 
a  Dulolana 


17.  Qntntadana 
1&  Prinolpal 
10.  Principal 

90.  Gamba     . 

91.  FlQtodouoa 
99.  Octeve     . 
98.  Flute 


Faat 

.    16 
(tona)  16 

'.      8 
(tene)  8 

'.      4 
.      4 


0.  Donblatte  .     9 

la  Fournltura,  tf  and  7  raaka. 
11.  Ormbalo,  8  ranka. 
19.  Boharf  .  8  imnka. 
la  PaUt  Gomat,  8  tanka. 
14.  Grand  Coniat,  a  Baad  .    16 
18.  Trombona 
la  Clalron  .... 


Gaoim.    14  atopa. 

(tona)  16 

'.      8 


94.  FI0teiohamln4a    (tona) 
28.  Nanrd  .... 
9a  Donblatte      .       .       . 
97.  Flagaolat       .       . 
9a  Fonmitura,  4  a  6  lanka 
9a  Cornat.  B  ranka    . 
80.  Itompetta. 


88.  YloU 
84.  Saliolonai 


Poainr.    19  atopa. 

.     8      87.  FlfttebouoMa 


9a  Dnlclana 

39.  Quint  Flftte  . 

40.  Flaffwlat 

41.  Gomat,  5  ranka. 

49.  Cromoma  .  (tona) 


4a  Montra    . 
44.  Bourdon 
48.  Flute 
4a  Salleional 


■cBO.    8  atopa. 
.      8 
.  (tona)  8 

'.'      ',      8 


.  QnlnteFlfl 
.  Flageolat 


81.  ] 

89.  8oua-baaa 

88  OoteTa 


87.  Hontre  . 
06.  Prinolpal 
60.  FlOte       . 


4a  Voixbumalna 

6a  r 


Gbkat  Pisal.    6  atopa. 
.  (tona)  89  I  04.  Pxwtent 
.    16      Oa  Bombarda 
8  I  sa  Trombona 

Csoim  PaoAL.  B  stepa. 
.  16  I  6a  Preatent 
.     8      61.  Trompatte 

.  (tona)  8 


Aooeaaoiy  Btopa,  ate. 

1.  Choir  to  Oraat.  I         a  Traninlant  Groat. 

a  Great  to  PadaL  I         4.  TromnUnt  Echo. 

CompaaL    Kannala,  OC  to  F  in  alt ;  Padala.  COO  to  tanor  a 

1846.     The  Madeleine^  Paris. 

MM.  Cavaill£-Coll  k  Cie. 

This  organ  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
Oavaill^'s  instruments.  Though  not  one  of  his 
largest,  it  is  one  of  his  most  excellent  and  effec- 
tive. It  has  four  manuals,  and  pedal,  and  the 
forty-eight  stops  mentioned  below. 


OuLfOM,  wo  Obas»  Oboiib.    llatepa. 


1. 

a  Violin-, 
a  Xontro 
a  Bourdui 
a  SaUelon 
a  FlOte  Hannonlqua 


a  Qulnte 

a  DoubW 
la  Plain  Jan.  10 
11.  Trompatta  . 
la  CorAnglaia  . 


la  Soua-Bawa 
14.  Bawa       .   . 
la  Flfttel 
la  Flftte  tcavarritea 
17.  Flftte  OoteTlante 


.  Olatibb  mi  BoHBABDBt.    10  atapi. 


la  Octerin . 
la  Bombard! 
9a  Trompatte 
91.  Danxiteia? 
la  Ola  ran. 


.  Vtoldl  Oamba 
.  Flntedonoa    . 
.  Votz-oflaataa 
.  Pnatottt 


Clatibb  DC  POBinr.    10  atopai 
8      9a  Dnleiana 


9a  Ootevia 
aa  Trompatte 
81.  Baaaon  at  ~ 


Clatibb  sb  Rbcct.  Bxpnamcr.    S  atopai 

8a  Flftte  Earmoniiina  8  1  87.  Oetevla. 

84.  Boordon  .      8      8a  Vols  Hnmalna 

8a  Knaatte  .     8      la  Trompatte  ~ 

8a  Flftte  OoteTiante  .       .      4  I  da  Clainm  " 

Clatibb  bb  Pboalbb.    8  ato] 
41.  Qnlntaten      .       .       .    89  i  4a  On 
4a  Contra-Baaaa .  .    16      <      ~ 

4a  Baaaa  Contn  .  .    16      47.  Trompatte 

.       .     8  I  4a  Clairoa  . 

Combinatton  Padala.  ate. 


1.  PoaitUtoGraat 

a  Great  to  PadaL 

a  Bombarda  to  Poaitil. 

4.  Pedal  to  Oraat 

a  Graat  Oman  Sub-ooteva. 

a  Bombarda  BubsMteTB. 

7.  Padal  oeteva  abora. 


a  Tramalant 


a  Oraat  Baada. 

la 

IL  Choir 
la  SwaU 
la  Padal  Baada. 


Compam.    Mannala.  OG  to  F  In  alt.  84  notaa. 
Pedal.  CGC  to  tenor  D,  97  notaau 

II.  Description, — It  has  been  shown  in  the 
preceding  History  of  the  oi^n,  how  that 
abroad  tiers  of  pipes  from  nearly  tiie  laigest  in 
size  to  the  smallest  were  accumulated  on  ono 
keyboard  before  they  were  assorted  and  appro- 
priated to  different '  departments ' ;  how  that  in 
England,  on  the  contrary,  little  instruments 
with  comparatively  few  pipes  were  dignified 
with  the  name  of  '  pair ' ;  and  how  that  an 
example  possessing  two  manuals,  if  it  also  had 
two  cases,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a 
'double  organ.' 

Turning  from  the  rules  of  the  past  to  tho 
custom  of  the  present,  it  is  found  that  'an 
organ '  of  to-day  sometimes  consists  really  of 
as  many  as  five  separate  and  distinct  oigana— 
Great,  Swell,  Choir,  Solo,  and  Pedal,  with  the 
occasional  addition  in  recent  times  of  a  fifth 
manual,  called  an  Echo,  Celestial  or  Altar 
Organ  ;  but  all  being  brought  under  the  control 
of  one  performer,  they  are  spoken  of  collectiTelj 
as  constituting  a  single  instrument.  To  descrilMB 
such  an  organ  completely  and  in  detail  would 
require  a  volume,  which  is  impossible  here,  and 
is  besides  unnecessary,  as  the  smallest  specimen 
equally  with  the  largest  comprises  a  certain  num- 
ber of  necessary  parts ;  namely,  (1)  the  apparatiu 
for  collecting  the  wind,  viz.  the  bellows  ;  (2)  the 
means  for  distributing  the  wind,  viz.  the  wind- 
trunk,  the  wind-chest,  and  the  sound-board- 
grooves  ;  (3)  the  mechanism  for  playing  the 
organ,  viz.  the  clavier  and  the  key  movement ; 
(4)  the  mechanism  for  controlling  the  use  of  the 
tiers  of  pipes,  viz.  the  draw-stop  action.  To 
these  have  to  be  added  the  couplers,  oompositfon 
pedals,  etc. 


ORGAN 


545 


If  Sti-pt  do. 

U  Ihilduu. 

a  Priuei|i.l, 
aun  KUvpt  vufM]  Flut*. 

U  Q9Hldii|ife*0i].  wood, 

ti  TlulJcn  du..  Kit  '.-iJ. 

KT  Sto^tda.,  DialaL 

If  Otio<i. 

rr  SrlU'flOia. 

n  Gkinba. 


_E 


jty  BooHoD,  wood,  «topt^ 
11.-111*  Rwull   li  ■ho»n. 
1*  ibi  tveU  TudL 


Gentnl  Section  of  an  Organ  with  two  Mftnnalfl,  Great  and  Swell,  and  Fedali. 
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ORGAN 


1.  The  Bellows  that  collect  and  compress  the 
wind  have  already  been  described  in  vol.  L  pp. 
289-92.  They  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut  occupying  their  usual  position  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  organ ;  the  reservoir  being 
marked  r^ryV^r,  and  the  feeder  tyt,L  From  the 
reservoir  of  the  bellows  the  wind  is  conducted 
through  a  large  service-pipe  or  'wind- trunk' 
to  the  wind-cisterns  or  wind-chests  z,2,  where 
it  remains  for  further  use  in  smaller  quantities. 
The  wind-trunk,  which  could  not  be  conveni- 
ently shown  in  the  woodcut,  is  made  either  of 
wood  or  metal,  and  traverses  the  distance 
between  the  reservoir  and  wind-chest  by  the 
shortest  convenient  route.  The  wind-chest  is 
a  substantial  box  of  wood  extending  the  whole 
length  of  tlie  sound-board  ;  about  equal  to  it  in 
depth ;  and  about  two-thirds  its  width.  In 
this  chest  are  located  the  sound-board  pallets  {d 
and  k)y  which  prevent  the  wind  proceeding  any 
farther,  unless  one  or  more  of  them  are  drawn 
down  (or  opened)  by  the  means  next  to  be 
noticed. 

2.  The  Key  action  is  the  system  of  mechanism 
by  which  the  performer  is  able  to  draw  open 
the  pallets,  which  are  otherwise  far  beyond  his 
reach.  In  an  action  of  simple  construction  this 
consists  of  a  key  (a),  sticker  (6),  roller  and 
tracker  (c),  communicating  with  a  pull -down 
{d)  attached  to  the  pallet.  On  pressing  down 
the  front  end  of  the  key  (a) — ^which  key  works 
on  a  metal  pin  or  centre — the  further  end  rises, 
lifting  with  it  the  vertical  sticker  (6).  This 
sticker,  lifting  the  first  arm  of  the  horizontal 
roller,  causes  the  roller  partly  to  revolve.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  this  roller  is  a  second  arm 
projecting  from  the  back,  which  consequently 
descends  (c).  To  this  is  attached  a  tracker 
made  to  any  length  necessary  to  reach  from 
the  second  roller- arm  to  the  pull-down  ((2). 
The  course  of  the  motion  transmitted  by  these 
parts  is  as  follows: — The  key -tail  carries  the 
motion  inwards,  the  sticker  carries  it  upwards  ; 
the  roller  conveys  it  to  the  necessary  distance 
right  or  left,  while  the  tracker  again  carries  it 
upwards  to  the  pallet.  In  modem  organs  of 
superior  construction,  small  discs  of  crimson 
cloth  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  sticker,  to 
prevent  any  rattling  between  the  contiguous 
parts  of  the  mechanism.  A  pin  passes  down 
from  the  sticker,  through  the  key-tail,  to  pre- 
vent the  former  from  slipping  off  the  latter. 
A  second  one  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  passes 
through  an  eye  in  the  roller-arm  to  secure  the 
certain  action  of  the  roller.  The  two  studs 
into  which  the  roller-pins  pass  to  sustain  the 
roller  are  lined  with  cloth,  or  'bushed,'  as  it  is 
termed,  also  to  secure  silence  in  action ;  and 
the  rollers  themselves  are  made  of  iron  tubing, 
which  is  more  firm  and  rigid  than  the  old  wood 
rollers,  and  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
taking  much  less  space. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  lessen 


the  strain  on  the  key-movement  just  noticed 
by  reducing  the  resistance  at  the  pallet  as  much 
as  possible,  and  thus  also  relieving  the  finger 
of  the  player  from  all  unneoesBary  labour  and 
fj&tigue.  For  this  purpose  most  builders  make 
use,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  what  are 
called  relUf  pallets.  When  wind,  in  however 
small  quantity,  gains  admission  above  a  pallet, 
the  wind- pressure  ceases  by  becoming  equal  all 
round,  and  there  remains  only  the  elastic 
resistance  of  the  spring  to  be  overcome.  To 
effect  this  relief  numerous  devices  have  been 
thought  of,  as  the  'jointed  pallet,'  in  which 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  fore  part  move  first, 
and  then  the  remainder,  perhaps  for  nearly  a 
foot  in  length.  There  is  also  the  '  double  pallet,' 
in  which  a  small  valve  is  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  large  one,  and  opens  first,  etc  etc  In 
large  organs  some  builders  use  relief  pallets  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  '  pneumatics,'  though 
the  two  are  sometimes  used  at  the  same  time. 

3.  The  Draw-stop  action  is  a  second  system 
of  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  the  performer 
is  enabled  to  draw-out  or  push -in  any  slider 
that  lies  beneath  a  separate  set  of  pipes  or  ttop. 
In  the  accompanying  drawing  each  separate 
pipe  depicted  represents  a  single  member  of  a 
different  stop  [see  Stop],  and  the  slider-ends 
are  the  little  shaded  portions  that  are  shown 
immediately  over  the  wwnd-board  groove  (e,0,< 
and  o.OtOjO).  The  unshaded  intermediate  parts 
are  the  haxrerSj  which  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  upper-hoards  on  which  the  pipes  are  seen 
standing,  as  well  as  of  the  pipes  themselves; 
the  sliders  being  thus  left  unfettered  to  move 
freely  to  and  fro.  In  the  small  movable 
(Portative)  organs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  surface  of  the  sound-board,  or  'table'  on 
which  the  pipes  stood,  was  scarcely  any  higher 
above  the  keys  than  the  top  of  a  modem  square 
pianoforte  above  its  clavier,  and  when  the 
sound-board  measured  only  about  a  couple  of 
feet  in  length,  the  slider-ends  could  be  easily 
reached  by  the  player,  and  be  moved  in  or  out 
with  the  fingers  and  thumb.  When  the  sound- 
board became  longer,  and  the  sliders  longer 
and  heavier,  a  lever  was  added,  to  move  them 
to  and  fro.  This  was  the  arrangement  in  the 
1 6th-century  oigan  at  Radnor.  At  that  period, 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  the  stops  were 
arranged  before  the  playing  commenced,  and 
were  not  varied  during  the  performance. 

In  a  modem  organ  of  what  would  now  be 
considered  small  dimensions,  the  slider-ends 
are  always  beyond  the  reach  of  the  performer, 
being,  in  relation  to  the  claviers,  generally 
farther  in,  considerably  to  the  right  or  left,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  at  a  much  higher  level. 
The  '  action '  to  a  single  stop  therefore  consists 
of  a  draw-stop  rod,  which  passes  into  the  oigia 
to  the  necessary  extent;  a  movable  trundle, 
which  turns  the  corner ;  a  trace -rod,  which 
spans  the  distance  from  the  trundle  to  the  end 
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of  the  aoimd-board ;  and  the  lever  that  is  in 
connection  at  its  upper  end  with  the  slider. 
These  attached  parts  act  in  the  following 
manner.  The  draw-stop  rod  is  drawn  forward 
in  the  direction  from  middle  to  front ;  the 
trundle  partly  reyolves  and  moTes  the  trace- 
rod  in  the  direction  from  side  to  middle  ;  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  lever  is  drawn  inwards, 
causing  the  upper  end  to  move  outwards,  and 
to  take  the  slider -end  with  it.  The  stop  is 
now  ready  for  use.  On  pushing  in  the  draw- 
stop,  the  action  of  the  several  parts  is  reversed, 
and  the  stop  is  silenced. 

The  end  of  the  draw-stop  rod  projects  through 
&e  jamb  at  the  side  of  the  keys,  and  is  finished 
off  with  a  knob  ornamented  with  an  ivory 
shield  bearing  the  name  of  the  stop  that  it 
controls. 

The  Goncnssion- bellows  was  duly  described 
under  the  head  of  Bellows  (see  vol.  i.  p.  290) ; 
it  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  here  to  add  that 
in  the  subjoined  cut  it  is  shown  in  position  (see 
f)  attached  to  the  underside  of  the  wind-chest. 

Besides  the  two  primary  systems  of  mechan- 
ism just  noticed,  most  organs,  however  small, 
have  a  greater  or  less  number  of  members 
belonging  to  certain  sUbeidiary  systems,  fore- 
most among  which  rank  the  Couplers.  Thus 
an  organ  with  one  Manual  and  separate  Pedal 
generally  has  at  the  least  one  coupler,  *  Manual 
to  PedaL '  By  means  of  this  the  lower  2^  octaves 
of  the  Manuid  are  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  feet,  so  that  their  sounds  may  materially 
nipplement  the  Pedal  stops,  which  are  always 
moderate  in  number  in  small  organs.  [See 
CoTTPLBR,  vol.  i.  p.  626.]  A  modem  organ 
with  two  Manuals  and  separate  Pedal  has 
generally  three,  four,  or  even  five  couplers ; 
•Great  to  Pedal,'  'Swell  to  Pedal,'  'Swell  to 
Greats '  which  is  understood  to  act  in  the  unison 
unless  otherwise  expressed ;  '  Swell  octave,' 
vhich  is  understood  to  act  in  the  octave  above 
unless  otherwise  expressed.  (It  will  be  re- 
membered that  an  octave -coupler  formed  part 
of  the  original  work  in  Byfield's  organ  in  St. 
Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol,  1726.)  The  'Swell 
8ub-octave '  acts  in  the  octave  below.  At  first 
this  was  called  a  '  Doable  coupler,'  as  its  effect 
resembled  that  of  a  'Double  diapason,'  etc. 
In  the  oi^n  built  by  Robson  for  St  Dunstan's 
in  the  West  in  1834,  there  was  a  double  coupler, 
Choir  to  Great,  which  operated  by  means  of  a 
second  set  of  pallets,  and  therefore  did  not  take 
down  the  Choir  keys. 

The  'action'  of  a  manual -coupler  of  the 
inodem  improved  kind  consists  simply  of  a  set 
of  levers  or  backfalls,  one  to  each  key.  The 
front  end  of  the  backfall  is  lifted,  the  far  end 
descending,  and  pressing  down  a  sticker  resting 
on  the  back  end  of  the  T-shaped  backfall  of  the 
>«ell-aotion,  which  is  then  set  in  motion  (^,  h, 
i,  i,  k)  ws  completely  as  though  it  had  been 
■tarted  at/  by  the  swell  upper -manual  key. 


An  octave  coupler  consists  of  a  set  of  diagonal 
backfalls,  which  extend  sufficiently  to  the  right 
to  reach  firom  any  given  key  to  the  tracker  of 
its  octave.  The  upper  backfall  above  h  shows 
this.  A  sub-octave  coupler  has  a  set  of  diagonal 
backfalls  acting  on  the  octave  below.  When 
not  required  to  be  used,  the  draw-stop  is  '  put 
in,'  which  raises  the  frame  and  backfaUs  fin>m 
the  stickers  at  the  front  end. 

The  Pedal-couplers  are  in  modem  examples 
made  in  manner  similar  to  those  just  described, 
one  of  which  may  here  be  traced.  On  pressing 
down  the  pedal  aa  the  trackers  and  roller-arms, 
bb,  bb  descend,  drawing  down  the  front  end  ee 
of  the  backfall  The  far  end  dd  is  thus  made 
to  rise,  lifting  with  it  the  sticker,  which, 
communicating  with  the  under-side  of  the  tail 
(ee)  of  the  great-organ  key,  lifts  it  and  thus 
plays  the  note  as  exactly  as  though  it  had  been 
prised  down  by  a  finger. 

The  'Sforzando  coupler'  is  a  movement 
worked  by  a  pedal,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
Great  Organ  is  suddenly  attached  to  the  Swell. 
It  reinforces  the  strength  of  the  Swell  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  and  more  quickly  than  by  the 
'  crescendo '  pedal ;  and  is  therefore  useful  when 
a  quick  and  remarkable  accent  is  required.  It 
is  formed  of  a  backfall,  the  far  end  of  which 
presses  down  a  stioker  resting  on  the  back  part 
of  the  square  backfall  of  the  Great  Organ,  which 
it  depresses,  and  so  sets  the  Great  Organ  tracker 
in  motion.  The  first  coupler  of  the  kind  was 
made  by  Lincoln,  and  introduced  by  him  into 
his  organ  at  St  Olave's,  Southwark,  erected  in 
1844.  This  coupler  is  always  worked  by  a 
pedal,  on  pressing  which  the  backfalls  descend 
into  position.  On  releasing  the  pedal  the 
backfills  are  raised  from  their  work  by  a  spring. 
Other  subsidiary  pedals  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced, such  as  'Great  to  Pedal,  on  or  off,',  and 
'  Swell  to  Great,  on  or  off.'  These  are  of  such 
constant  use,  that  they  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  organ  of  even  moderate  dimensions. 

The  Composition  Pedals  have  already  been 
noticed.  Their  use  is  so  generally  felt,  that  in 
addition  to  those  attached  to  the  Great  Organ 
stops,  there  are  usually  two  or  three  provided 
for  the  Swell  of  organs  of  even  average  size. 
In  instruments  that  have  a  Pedal  Organ  of  fair 
dimensions,  the  Great  Organ  composition  pedals 
usually  do,  or  at  any  rate  should,  act  also  on 
those  of  the  Pedal,  '  in  proportion' ;  particularly 
where  the  latter  has  any  Mutation,  Mixture,  or 
16-foot  Beed  stops.  In  such  cases  a  '  Piano 
Pedal '  for  reducing  the  Pedal  organ  so  that  it 
may  be  available  for  use  with  the  Swell  or 
Choir,  is  very  desirable. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  sUenoing  some  of  the 
stops  by  composition  pedals,  they  are  rendered 
mute  by  means  of  a  trap  or  ventU  in  the  local 
wind -trunk,  which,  by  closing,  cuts  off  the 
supply  of  wind.  This  lessens  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  organ.     On  the 
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other  hand  the  draw-stops,  or  registers,  may 
all  be  duly  prepared,  and  may  annoonoe  that 
all  is  in  readiness,  yet  if  the  ventils  are  forgotten 
there  may  be  as  distinctly  a  false  start  as  if 
there  were  *no  wind  in.' 

In  bis  large  organs  Mr.  Henry  Willis  intro- 
duced combination  pistons  projecting  through 
the  key-slips  in  lieu  of  composition  pedals  ;  and 
devotes  the  width  over  the  pedal-board  to  pedals 
acting  on  the  various  couplers,  etc. 

Notice  may  now  be  taken  of  two  substitutes 
which  modem  thought  has  devised  for  the  first  of 
the  primary  systems  of  organ  mechanism  already 
described  under  the  title  of  '  Key-movement.' 

1.  In  large  organs  the  long  trackers  and 
wires  (taken  as  a  whole)  are  so  affected  by 
variations  of  temperature,  etc.,  as  to  cause  the 
touch  to  become  shallow  in  the  summer,  and 
deep  in  the  winter,  exposing  the  organ  to 
ciphers.  Protection  is  sought  against  these 
atmospheric  disturbances,  by  varnishing  the 
trackers  and  other  woodwork  ;  and  the  various 
mechanical  parts  of  the  instrument  are  also 
furnished  with  regulating  screws  and  nuts  by 
means  of  which  the  necessary  length  of  these 
transmitters  of  the  key -motion  may  be  re- 
established when  interrupted.  Still,  there  are 
circumstances  and  distances,  curves  and  creep- 
ing courses,  which  can  scarcely  be  traversed 
by  the  rigid  mechanism  referred  to.  Seeing 
what  had  been  accomplished  by  telegraphy,  by 
which  the  most  delicate  movements  could  be 
transmitted  with  rapidity  and  precision,  and  to 
indefinite  distances,  the  thought  oocuned  as  to 
whether  it  might  be  possible  to  apply  the 
principle  of  electricity  to  the  organ,  in  which 
case  the  key-board  would  represent  the  mani- 
pulator and  the  pallets  of  the  organ  the  recep- 
tors. To  Dr.  Gauntlett  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  start  this  theoretical 
idea.  His  first  proposal,  made  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1 851,  was  to  play  all 
the  organs  in  the  place  at  one  and  the  same 
time  ;  but  the  suggestion  met  with  no  response. 
When  the  intention  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany to  build  an  immense  oigan  was  announced 
in  1852,  he  met  the  Provisional  Committee  and 
proposed  the  erection  of  facsimiles  of  the  eight 
most  celebrated  continental  organs  in  various 
parts  of  the  Palace,  and  of  playing  them,  either 
all  together  or  separately,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  ;  but  this  suggestion  also  remained 
nnembodied.  Dr.  Gauntlett  patented  his  in- 
vention in  1852,  and  in  1863  another  plan  was 
patented  by  Mr.  Goundry ;  but  no  organs  appear 
to  have  been  built  to  illustrate  the  practicability 
of  either  of  them. 

In  1867  Mr.  Barker  erected  an  electric 
organ  in  the  church  of  St  Augustin  in 
Paris,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Bryceson,  who  was  then  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  who  made  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Barker  for  introducing  the  electric 


system  into  England.  Mr.  Barker's  English 
patent  was  taken  out  in  January  1868.  It  pro- 
tected his  special  applications  for  playing  the 
manual  and  pedal  organs  ;  for  coupling  the 
various  manuals  as  weU  as  the  pedals,  either  in 
the  unison,  or  in  the  octave  or  sub-octave,  and 
for  commanding  the  laige  traps  in  the  wind- 
trunks  known  in  England  as  ventils,  to  which 
was  afterwards  added  an  arrangement  for  draw- 
ing the  stops.  Mr.  Bryceson  added  in  Apiil 
1868  a  perfectly  new  form  of  pallet  which 
offered  no  resistance  in  opening ;  and  he  sub- 
sequently introduced  several  other  improTe- 
ments,  including  an  arrangement  for  using 
attenuated  air  instead  of  pressure  ;  and  Mi. 
Henry  Willis  took  out  a  patent  almost  simul- 
taneously with  Mr.  Bryceson  for  using  exhaust 
and  power  alternately  for  actuating  a  '  floating 
valve,'  in  connection  with  a  novel  arrangement 
of  draw-stop  action  ;  neither  builder  manifestly 
being  aware  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  other. 

Among  the  electric  organs  erected  or  recon- 
structed by  Mr.  Bryceson  are  included  St 
Michaers,  Comhill ;  St  George's,  TufhellPark; 
St  Augustine's,  Highbury ;  Milney  Manor,  etc. 

2.  A  second  substitute  for  the  long  tracker 
movements,  etc.,  in  large  or  separated  organs,  is 
the  '  tubular  pneumatic  system.'  The  germ  of 
this  application  existed  of  course  in  Mr.  Booth's 
contrivance  (already  noticed),  which  consisted  of 
a  tube  receiving  compressed  wind  at  one  end,  and 
having  a  motor  at  the  other  ;  but  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  the  primitive  device  of 
1827  and  the  more  perfected '  system, '  as  between 
the  early  trials  of  Papin  and  the  steam  engines 
of  Watt  and  Stei^enson.  It  was  not  till  1867 
that  the  principle  was  turned  to  practicalaocount, 
when  it  was  applied  to  an  organ  that  was 
publicly  shown  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  that 
year.  Its  importance  was  recognised  by  Mr. 
Henry  Willis,  who  intat)duced  it  with  improve- 
ments into  his  organ  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
in  1874  ;  and  employed  it  extensively  in  that 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace  ;  and  it  was  used  by 
Messrs.  Bryceson  in  the  organ  removed  by  them 
firom  St.  Paul's  to  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Bristol ;  by 
Mr.  T.  Hill  in  his  organ  at  ManchesterCathedial; 
by  the  Messrs.  Bishop  in  the  Yarmouth  organ 
as  rebuilt  by  them  ;  by  Messrs.  Foster  k 
Andrews  at  the  City  Temple  ;  and  by  Messrs. 
Lewis  k  Co.,  for  the  Pedal  Organ  of  their  new 
instrument  at  Ripon. 

8.  It  was  naturally  a  source  of  considerable 
pleasure  to  an  organist  to  have  the  advantage 
of  couplers  to  unite  from  above  and  below,  and 
from  the  right  and  left,  to  improve  the  effect  of 
his  performance ;  but  this  happy  state  of  feeling 
was  apt  to  be  qualified  by  the  reflection  that  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  upon  the  wind,  and 
the  greatly  increased  rapidity  with  which  it 
had  to  be  supplied,  there  was  just  the  possibility 
of  hifl  being  required  at  some  time  to  attend  an 
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inquest  on  a  dead  blower,  and  of  his  being  pro- 
notmoed  to  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
demiBe  of  the  unfortunate  man.  Hence  the 
invention  of  some  mechanical  means  for  blowing 
the  bellows,  and  for  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
speed  of  the  supply,  according  as  much  or  little 
might  be  required,  became  a  matter  of  some 
ooDoem  and  much  importance. 

The  first  piece  of  mechanism  devised  for  this 
purpose  was  the  *  Hydraulic  Engine'  of  Joy  and 
Holt, — afterwards  David  Joy,of  Middlesborough. 
This  consists  of  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  steam-engine,  but  deriving  its  motion 
from  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  admitted 
alternately  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  piston. 
Engines  of  this  kind  were  attached  to  the  organs 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds  ;  the  Parish  Church, 
Leeds ;  Rochester  Cathedral ;  the  Temple 
Church,  etc  etc. 

The  '  Liverpool  Water  Meter,'  as  patented  by 
Thomas  Duncan,  and  made  by  Messrs.  Forrester 
&  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  consisted  of  two  cylinders, 
with  pistons  and  slotted  piston-rods  working  a 
short  crank-shaft  There  is  an  engine  of  this 
kind,  also,  at  the  Temple  Church. 

Gas  engines  are  also  used  for  blowing  organs. 

Among  the  most  notable  organs  erected 
by  EngUsh  organ-builders  may  be  mentioned 
those  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Albert  Hall, 
and  Alexandra  Palace,  by  Willis  ;  in  Christ 
Church,  Westminster  Road,  Newington  Parish 
Church,  and  St  Peter's,  Eaton  Square,  by  Lewis 
k  Co.  ;  in  the  City  Temple,  and  the  Temple 
Church  (rebuilt),  by  Forster  k  Andrews ;  in 
the  Cathedrals  at  Manchester  and  Worcester, 
tud  at  St  Andrew's,  Holbom,  by  Mr.  T.  Hill ; 
at  the  Oratoiy,  Brompton,  by  Messrs.  Bishop  k 
Starr ;  at  St  Peter's  Church,  Manchester,  by 
Messrs.  Jardine  &  Co.  ;  at  'The  Hall,'  Regent's 
Park,  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  k  Co.  ;  and  in  St. 
Pancras  Church,  and  St  Lawrence  Jewry,  by 
Giay  k  Davison  ;  etc.  etc. 

The  eminent  French  builders,  Cavaill^-CoU  k 
Cie.  have  erected  some  favourable  examples  of 
their  work  in  the  Town  Halls  of  Manchester 
and  Sheffield,  etc  ;  while  the  excellent  firm  of 
Schuize  k  Co.  has  constructed  fine  organs  in  the 
parish  church  at  Doncaster  and  at  St.  Mary's, 
South  Shields. — ^This  account  would  be  incom- 
plete were  we  to  omit  to  mention  that  Messrs. 
E.  &  G.  Hook,  and  Jardine  k  Son,  of  New 
York,  and  others,  have  enriched  a  vast  number 
of  the  churches  and  other  buildings  in  America 
with  fine  modem  specimens  of  organs  of  their 
construction  ;  and  that  a  very  fine  example  by 
Messrs.  Walcker  k  Son,  of  Ludwigsburg,  was 
imported  in  1868,  and  erected  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall,  United  States,  where  it  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  art  in  that  enterprising  country. 

The  following  is  a  short  bibliography  of 

Qigan-Uterature. 
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1840);  Bchllmbach,  DU  Orgd  (Leipiig,  1848);  Seidell 
Die  Orga  und  ikr  Bau  (Broiilftu,  1848) ;  Begdtrijving  dor 
grooU  Orga  in  St.  Bavo-Kerk  U  HaarUm  (Haarlem,  1846) ; 
Orgue  de  riglim  roydU  di  St.  Deni$,  ooiutruit  par  MM. 
Cavaill^CoU  (Puis,  1848) ;  Dom  Bedos,  Faetew  d'Orgue$ 
(Paris,  1849)  (reprint);  L'OrganisU,  Paris;  Tdpfer, 
Lekrbuek  der  Orgdbaukwittt  (Weimar.  1855) ;  H.  Jimmer- 
thal.  Die  gro$ae  OrgU  in  der  St.  MarUn-Kirche  eu  LiiliKk 
(Brfurt  und  Leipxig,  1869);  (E.  F.  Rimbault,  Barly 
English  Organ  BuUders  (abt  1864,  Cocks  A  Co.) ;  Praetiad 
Ouide  to  Organ  TwM.nQ,  by  A.  Hematock  (Diss,  Norfolk, 
1876) ;  CaUekiam.  of  the  Oraan,  by  John  Hiles  (Br«wer  4 
Co.,  1876) :  The  Box  of  WMetlUf  by  J.  Norbuty  (Brad, 
bury,  1877)] ;  E.  J.  Hopkins,  and  B.  F.  Rimbault,  The 
Orgtmt  He  Hietoryamd  ConetrruAion  (London,  Cocks  ft  Ca, 
1877) ;  Otto  Wangemann,  Oeechi^te  der  Orgel  vnd  der 
Orgdbauknnet  (Demmin.  1 879) :  [Orgame  and  Organ  BuUd- 
ing,  by  C.  A.  Edwuds  (Gill,  1881);  Practieal  Organ 
BuHding,  by  W.  B.  Dickson  (Lockwood,  188S);  The 
Modem  Organ^  by  Thomas  Casson  (Oee,  Denbigh,  1888) ; 
Church  Organe,  etc.,  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Sutton  (Rivingtons, 
1884) ;  The  Orjfan,  iU  ComjMiM,  etc.,  by  John  Warman 
(Reevea,  1884)] ;  The  Organ  CaeeMy  ete.  qf  the  Middle  Agee 
(1886)  by  Arthur  O.  HIU,  F.8.A.,  1886 ;  Organ  BvUding 
for  Ainatewre,  etc.,  by  Mark  Wicks  (Ward.  Locke,  ft  Co., 
1887);  B^form  in  oUrgan  Building,  by  Thomas  Casson 
(Reeves,  1888) ;  Orgam  and  Tuning,  a  Pradieal  Handbook 
for  Organieta,  by  Iliomas  Blliston  (Weekes  ft  Co.),  1894, 
1805, 1898 ;  a  bibliography  of  the  literature  of  the  organ 
appeared  in  Nolee  and  Queries  at  various  dates  between 
April  12,  and  Dec.  6, 1890 :  A  Praetieal  TreaUee  on  Organ 
Building,  etc,  by  P.  B.  Robertson,  C.I.B.  (Sampoon  Low, 
1807,  contains  a  bibllocraphy  of  226  works  on  the  organ, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum) ;  Handbook  of 
the  Organ,  by  John  Matthews,  1897.  Mention  may  also 
be  made  of  a  projeoted  work,  mainly  bibliographical  in 
purpose,  called  The  Organ  ;  Writinge  and  other  V  tteranees 
on  it*  Slrueture^Hietory,  Proewrai,  (knpabilitiee,  etc.,  by 
John  Watson  warman  (published  by  the  autlior,  at 
Thornton  Heath,  Surrey ;  Ft.  I.  of  seven  parts  announced, 
appeared  In  1898,  and  Pi  IL  in  1901.)  Organ  OonatruUion, 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hinton  (Weekes,  1900);  Modem  Organ 
Tuning,  etc.,  by  Hermann  Smith  (Reeves,  abt.  1901) ; 
Ihe  Story  of  the  Organ,  by  a  F.  Abdy  Williams,  1908 ; 
CaUehiem  of  the  Organ,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hinton  (Woekes, 
1908) ;  A  Compreheneive  Dietionary  of  Organ  Stope.  etc.,  by 
James  Ingall  Wedgwood,  F.&A.8cot,  P.R.Hist&,  etc. 
(Lon.  Vincent  Music  Company.  1906) ;  The  Pedal  Organ, 
by  Thomas  Casson  (Reeves,  1905);  The  Art  qf  Organ 
Building,  by  O.  A.  Audsley  (Vincent  Co.,  1906). 

E.  J.  H.  ;  with  additions  and  corrections  by  x.  E. 
(see  next  article). 

ORGAN,  Modern  Improvements  in. 

Introductory.  Since  the  preceding  article 
was  written  enormous  strides  have  been  taken 
in  the  organ  world.  Not  only  in  the  actual 
construction  of  the  instrument  h  is  this  been  the 
case,  but  in  every  de])artment  or  branch  of 
science  or  art  connected  with  the  organ  there  is 
progress  to  report 

Organ  -  building,  organ  •  playing,  balance, 
quality,  and  power  of  tone,  marvellous  actions 
and  systems  of  control,  development  of  flue,  string 
and  reed  tone,  acoustics,  compass,  pitch,  tuning, 
wind  pressures  and  blowing  machinery  stand 
prominently  out  from  amongst  the  multitude  of 
minor  subjects  and  their  attendant  problems  that 
have  called  for  earnest  study,  and  have  received 
the  unremitting  attention  of  some  of  the  foremost 
men  of  our  time,  whose  combined  labours  and 
achievements  in  these  directions  have  resulted 
in  an  almost  perfect  instrument,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  so  well  displayed  in  the  organ  recital 
as  we  hear  it  to-day. 

It  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  deal  minutely  with  the  innumerable  factors 
or  influences  to  which  this  happy  state  of  aflairs 
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is  due,  but  mention  may  perhaps  be  made  of 
the  brood  and  noble  view  of  organ -building 
taken,  held,  and  carried  out  by  many  of  the  best 
firms  of  organ-Htiilders  ;  of  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  in  organ-playingand  its  concomitants, 
set  up  by  the  Council  of  the  Boyd  College  of 
Organists ;  of  the  judicious  and  far-reaching 
reform  in  the  music  of  the  sendee  of  the  church ; 
of  the  continual  improvement  in  organ  action, 
stop  control,  tonal  development  and  kindred 
matters  accruing  from  the  indefatigable  in- 
vestigations of  such  workers  as  Messrs.  Willis, 
Walker,  Hill,  Casson,  Thynne,  Lewis,  Binns, 
Hope-Jones,  Brindley  k  Foster,  Austin,  Best, 
Audsley ,  Robertson,  and  a  host  of  other  labourers 
in  the  field. 

With  the  wide  spread  of  the  ever-increasing 
periodical  organ  literature  and  numerous  text- 
books, there  is  necessarily  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  active  critical  acumen  of  organists  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  taste 
for  high-class  organ- playing  and  tone  is  rapidly 
improving. 

If  therefore  we  take  into  consideration,  the 
free  use  of  the  organ  in  divine  service,  for 
recitals,  or  in  concerted  music,  its  power  and 
grandeur  of  tone,  its  semi  •  orchestral  aspect, 
its  lightness  of  touch,  rapidity  of  action,  excel- 
lence of  the  tone,  and  the  various  systems  of 
control,  together  with  a  significant  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  organists  and  listeners  alike,  it 
is  easily  seen  that  the  subject  of  our  article  has 
now  become  one  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
of  absorbing  interest. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  describe  some  of  the 
chief  improvements  of  recent  years. 

Bellows. — See  vol.  L  pp.  289-92. 

AoTiONS. — Organ  action  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes, — ^mechanical  and  supplementary. 

Tracker  or  'mechanical'  action  (as  organ- 
builders  term  it)  consists  of  stickers,  backfalls, 
(or  squares),  rollers  and  trackers,  by  means  of 
which  the  movement  is  conveyed  from  the  key 
to  the  pallet ;  and  is  operated  entisely  by  the 
energy  of  the  performer. 

The  term  'mechanical'  in  organ -builders' 
phraseology  may  therefore  be  taken  to  imply 
that  the  whole  of  the  energy  required  to  open 
the  pallet  must  be  supplied  by  the  performer. 

Actions  of  this  description  have  the  advan- 
tage of  cheapness,  durability  and  promptness 
of  response,  in  addition  to  the  highly  important 
one,  the  personal  control  of  the  pallet  by  the 
performer,  enabling  him  to  impart  to  his  play- 
ing his  own  personality  of  phrasing  and  touch. 

But  when  the  instrument  contains  more  than 
about  twenty  speaking  stops  or  the  couplers  are 
numerous,  the  touch  becomes  too  heavy  for  the 
finger  to  overcome,  and  rapid  playing  (on  any- 
thing like  the  full  organ)  becomes  an  utter 
impossibility. 

To  remedy  this,  class  number  two  is  employed. 


in  which  a  seoondary  agent,  such  as  pneomatifi 
work,  or  a  combination  of  electric  and  pneumatic 
work  intervenes  between  the  key  and  the  pallet, 
and  provides  the  power  for  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance. In  this  class  of  action  the  personal 
control  of  the  pallet  is  almost  entirely  lost, 
oonstituting  one  of  the  most  serious  penalties 
which  have  to  be  paid  for  its  use. 

Supplementary  actions  are  of  several  kinda 
In  the  Barker  pneumatic  lever  action  depression 
of  the  key  admits  heavy  pressure  wind  to  a  small 
external  motor  (something  like  a  feeder),  causing 
it  to  distend  or  inflate,  and  operate  an  ordinaiy 
tracker  action  leading  to  the  pallet.  Upon  re- 
leasing the  key  a  small  valve  is  opened,  empty- 
ing or  exhausting  the  motor,  which  deflates 
and  collapses,  allowing  the  pallet  spring  to  close 
the  pallet.    (See  preceding  article  by  e.  j.  h.) 

In  tubular  pneumatic  action  depression  of 
the  key  admits  wind  through  a  tube  to  a  disc 
or  circular  motor  operating  a  double-beat  valve 
which  opens  an  exhaust  and  at  the  same  time 
outs  off  the  wind  from  the  interior  of  a  motor 
placed  inside  the  ordinary  wind -chest,  and 
normally  inflated  with  wind  therefrom.  The 
pressure  of  irind  on  the  top  of  the  motor  with 
the  exhaust  open  causes  it  to  collapse  and  open 
the  pallet  attached  to  the  top  of  the  motor. 
When  the  key  is  released  the  conditions  and 
movements  are  reversed,  the  wind  regains  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  motor,  which  rising  by  the 
aid  of  a  light  spring,  closes  the  pallet. 

In  Binns's  tubular  pneumatic  action  two 
motors  are  used,  the  smaller  motor  operating 
the  valves  of  the  larger  one.  In  Willis's  tubular 
pneumatic  action  heavy  pressure  wind  is  used. 
When  the  key  is  depressed  it  opens  a  pallet 
directly  behind  the  key  in  a  wind-chest  known 
as  the  primary,  allowing  the  wind  to  pass  oat 
through  a  tube  at  the  back,  through  the  varioui 
couplers,  to  the  pneumatic  lever  which  is  directly 
under  the  pallet  of  the  sound -board.  This 
pneumatic  lever  consists  of  a  series  of  motors, 
which  upon  receiving  the  wind  from  the  tube, 
are  inflated,  pulling  down  the  pallet  attached 
by  a  wire  to  the  chief  or  principal  motor.  One 
advantage  of  using  heavy  pressure  wind  is,  that 
being  more  powerful  the  motors  may  be  smaller. 

It  is  likewise  possible  to  make  use  of  a  com- 
bination of  both  pressure  and  exhaust  systsnu 
of  pneumatic  action. 

Tubular  pneumatic  actions  can  be  made  to 
work  fairly  well  up  to  160  feet  in  length,  hot 
the  weight  of  the  metal  tubing  is  a  serious  item. 

In  tracker  pneumatic  action  light  tracker 
work  takes  the  place  of  tubes. 

Electro-pneumatic  action  is  a  combination  of 
electric  and  pneumatic  work.  Depression  of 
the  key  makes  a  contact  allowing  the  electro- 
magnet to  operate  a  tiny  disc  valve  in  connection 
with  a  small  motor,  which  in  turn  operates  a 
larger  one  opening  the  pallet. 

Electric  action — a  triumph  of  science— has 
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the  advantage  of  oooupying  but  Tory  small 
flpaee,  as  the  whole  of  the  wiies  necessarj  for 
the  control  of  a  large  instrument  may  be  formed 
into  a  cable  of  the  size  of  the  wrist,  and,  if 
nqnired,  the  console  can  be  made  movable. 
No  reference  to  this  description  of  action  as 
set  up  in  recent  years,  would  be  complete  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  Mr.  Bobert  Hope- Jones. 
With  electric  action  the  several  departments  of 
an  organ  may  be  distributed  throughout  the 
various  parts  of  the  building  in  which  the 
instrument  is  placed. 

DouBLS  Tough. — Hope- Jones  electro-pneu- 
matio  organs  are  usually  provided  with  double 
touch.  In  this  case  the  depth  of  touch  is 
difided  into  two  dips  or  touches,  the  first  touch 
resting  upon  the  second,  which  resists  further 
depression  until  extra  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  When  only  the  first  depth  of 
touch  is  made  use  of,  a  combination  of  stops 
suitable  for  accompaniment  is  heard,  but  upon 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  spring  belong- 
ing to  the  second  touch,  and  depressing  the 
key  to  its  fall  depth,  an  additional  solo  stop  or 
more  powerful  combination  comes  into  operation, 
enabling  the  performer  to  pick  out  any  part  as 
a  solo,  or  obtain  contrasting  powers  on  the  same 
manual,  by  his  skilful  manipulation  of  the  two 
touches.  Some  little  difficulty,  however,  is  ex- 
perienced in  its  use. 

Melody  Solo  Action.  —  In  the  Gasson 
Positive  Organ  the  ordinary  touch  operates  and 
controls  the  wind-supply  to  a  melodic  and  a 
bass  stop  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  only  the 
highest  and  lowest  notes  played  to  speak,  follow- 
ing the  melody  and  bass,  and  giving  the  effect 
of  a  Treble  solo  and  Pedal  bass,  in  addition  to 
the  aoeompaniment     (See  Positive  Organ.) 

Messrs.  Butt  and  Oowing  have  also  reoentiy 
introduced  a  pneumatic  harmony  and  solo,  or 
part-singing  sound-board,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  pick  out  or  make  prominent  any 
individual  part. 

Draw-Stop  Action. — Akin  to  tubular  pneu- 
matic action  is  that  made  use  of  for  actuating 
the  sliders,  known  as  tubular  pneumatic  draw- 
stop  action.  When  the  stop  is  drawn,  a  pallet 
in  a  wind-chest  is  opened  by  means  of  a  cam 
action,  allowing  wind  to  pass  out  through  a 
tabs,  and  inflate  a  motor  attached  to  the  slider 
at  the  end  of  the  sound-board.  Upon  pushing 
in  the  stop  the  motor  is  exhausted,  and  the 
slider  is  returned  by  a  spring.  In  an  earlier 
pattern  double  motors  were  used,  and  no  spring. 

Splayed  Jambs. — The  Draw-stop  jambs  of 
large  instruments  are  now  placed  diagonally. 

Stop  Keys  and  Key  Touches. — Stop  Keys, 
(something  like  dominos  pivoted  in  the  centre), 
key  tenches,  and  tablets,  are  now  frequently 
employed  instead  of  draw-stops,  composition 
pedals,  or  other  methods  of  control. 

Pistons. — Combination  pistons  are  buttons 
of  ivory  or  brass  placed  below  each  row  of  keys. 


When  one  is  pressed  it  opens  a  valve  in  a  high 
pressure  wind-chest,  allowing  the  wind  to  pass 
to  a  set  of  sejiarate  motors— one  for  each  stop — 
or  to  a  kind  of  bellows  motor  actuating  the  fans 
of  composition  pedal  action. 

Adjustable  Composition  Pedals. — Adjust- 
able composition  pedals  and  combination  pistons 
are  now  frequently  made,  but,  like  the  ventil 
system  of  control,  they  place  an  additional 
strain  upon  the  memory  of  the  performer,  and 
in  actual  practice  the  oombiiuitions  are  seldom 
altered.  Binns's  Patent  Interchangeable  Com- 
bination Action  may  be  specially  mentioned. 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Jones  once  built  an  oi^gan 
in  which  the  oompoeition  pedal  acted  only  upon 
those  draw-stops  which  had  previously  had  their 
knobs  turned  partly  round.  As  the  draw-stop 
knobs  were  oval  in  shape,  this  arrangement  had 
the  merit  of  showing  the  combination  set. 

Mr.  Hope-Jones  has  recently  invented  a  kind 
of  double  touch  composition  pedal,  consisting 
of  one  composition  pedal  above  another,  the 
latter,  upon  being  depressed  by  the  former, 
providing  a  suitable  bass  to  the  combination 
formed  by  the  upper  one.  Each  pedal  can  be 
operated  independently,  as  the  lower  one 
slightly  projects. 

Coupling  Movements. — With  pneumatic 
work  coupling  is  comparatively  easy  (and  can 
be  done  '  in  the  wind ')  the  Binns  organ  at  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Leeds,  having  as  many  as  thirteen 
couplers  ;  and  the  large  pneumatic  organ  built 
as  far  back  as  1868  by  Mr.  Wedlake,  for  H.  A. 
Hankey,  Esq.,  contained  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  couplers.  Electro-pneumatic  action  like- 
wise lends  itself  to  coupling  movements. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Willis  invented  a  piston  or 
pedal  for  controlling  a  coupler,  which  reversed 
the  position  each  time  it  was  used.  One  move- 
ment brought  the  coupler  on,  and  the  next 
took  it  off  again. 

Swell  Pedal. — The  Swell  pedal  is  now  fre- 
quently balanced,  a  foot-board  being  provided 
for  its  operation.  Performers  can  still  be  found 
who  prefer  the  swinging-rod  swell  pedal ;  in 
connection  with  which  several  methods  have 
been  devised  for  fixing  the  swell  shutters  open  at 
various  points,  giving  several  degrees  of  power. 
It  is  always  desirable  that  some  device  similar 
to  the  '  cow-heel '  movement  should  actuate  the 
shutters,  so  as  to  open  them  faster  as  the  pedal 
descends. 

Manual  Compass. — In  recent  oi^ns  the 
compass  of  the  manuals  has  been  extended  to 
^  completing  five  octaves  (61  notes). 

Pedals. — Similarly  the  compass  of  the  Pedal- 
board  has  been  extended  upwards  to  g,  making  a 
total  of  32  notes,  and  the  central  position  for 
the  ooncave  and  radiating  modified  Wesley- 
Willis  pedal -board  is  likely  to  be  generally 
adopted. 

In  connection  with  the  compass  of  both 
manual  and  pedal  organs  it  has  been  the  custom 
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of  late  years  to  make  more  use  of  what  is  known 
as  the  '  extension '  system,  in  which  the  actual 
compass  of  the  pipes  is  extended  one  octave 
beyond  the  clavier  compass  at  either  end,  and 
becomes  available  in  Octave  or  Sub-Octave  pitch, 
by  means  of  an  Octave  or  Sub-Octave  coupling 
movement,  or  by  pneumatics. 

Mr.  Casson,  by  his  system  of  octave  duplica- 
tion, obtains  the  effect  of  additional  stops  ; 
and  it  is  becoming  a  common  thing  to  find  the 
pipes  of  a  16-fL  pedal  stop  (see  Bourdon)  ex- 
tended downwards  in  compass,  so  as  to  obtain 
an  independent  pedal  stop  of  82-ft  pitch  or 
tone,  the  lower  notes  of  which  can  be  obtained 
acoustically,  by  coupling  the  action  in  fifths. 
It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  pedal  organ  is 
now  receiving  its  proper  share  of  attention,  both 
firom  a  meloilic  point  of  view,  and  also  as  to  the 
provision  of  a  suitable  bass. 

Pipes  and  Wind  Pressure. — Although, 
generally  speaking,  the  ordinary  form  of  organ 
pipe  (as  shown  in  the  section  given  in  the 
preceding  article)  remains  the  same,  yet  many 
departments  have  been  made  in  pipe-making, 
voicing,  and  wind  pressures,  resulting  in  a  high 
development  of  the  string-toned  stops  and  reeds. 
The  smoothness  of  the  reeds  of  the  late  Mr.  H. 
Willis,  the  excellent  examples  of  voicing  left  by 
the  late  Mr.  Schulze,  and  also  by  Mr.  Thynne 
(who  discovered  harmonic  stopped  pipes),  the 
corno  flute  of  Mr.  Herbert  Norman,  the  'strings,' 
reeds,  and  quintadena  (speaking  apparently 
two  notes  at  once  a  twelfth  apart),  by  Mr.  A. 
Palmer,  the  splendid  specimens  of  tone  by  Mr. 
T.  Lewis,  the  introduction  of  harmonic  stops, 
long  stoppers  to  stopped  pipes,  and  leathered 
lips,  the  researches  in  the  realms  of  organ  tone 
by  Mr.  Hope- Jones  and  others  who  are  continu- 
ally striving  for  excellence,  and  the  use  of  an 
increased  and  more  varied  wind  pressure  (ranging 
from  three  to  twenty- five  inches),  all  combine 
to  produce  greater  variety  and  superiority  in  the 
quality  of  organ  tone,  than  has  ever  existed 
before. 

Of  late  years  the  standard  of  thickness  and 
quality  of  pipe  metal  has  vastly  iro])roved, 
although  for  large  bass  pipes  hard  rolled  zinc 
(with  pipe  metal  lips)  is  largely  used. 

The  diaphone  of  Mr.  Hope-Jones  is  a  kind  of 
tremulant  arrangement,  to  which  is  attached  a 
tube  or  resonator.  In  its  latest  development  it 
is  made  entirely  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  piston 
or  slide  alternately  opening  and  closing  port- 
holes aiid  exhausts  in  a  cylinder,  for  which  it  is 
claimed  that  both  the  pitch  and  the  quality  of 
tone  are  entirely  governed  by  the  length  and 
scale,  or  form  of  the  tube  or  resonator,  the 
diaphone  proper  merely  producingthe  vibrations. 
It  is  stated  that  the  diaphone  may  be  set  over 
a  variable  pressure  of  wind  without  materially 
affecting  the  pitch. 

The  Several  Organs. — ^The  large  modern 
organ  may  consist  of  five  manuals,  viz. :  great 


organ,  swell  organ,  choir  organ,  solo  organ  and 
e(£o  (or  as  it  is  now  sometimes  termed,  celestial) 
organ ;  in  addition  to  a  very  oompleie  pedal 
organ  proper. 

The  echo  or  celestial  organ  is  usually  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  console  and  the  main 
portion  of  the  instrument,  with  which  it  is 
electrically  connected,  being  played  from  the 
uppermost  manuaL     (See  Echo  Okoan.) 

Fancy  Effects. — There  is  agrowing  tendency 
to  favour  fancy  stops  and  effects,  such  as  thoee 
arising  from  the  waving  of  two  ranks  of  delicate 
toned  stops  purposely  differing  in  pitch  (see 
Yoix  Celestes),  or  from  the  use  of  tiie  tremn- 
lants  (see  Tremulant). 

Standardisation  of  the  Organ. — At  the 
time  of  writing  (1906)  the  'Resolutions  and 
Recommendations  *  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists  have  been  withdrawn,  but 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  a  set  of  standard 
measurements  for  the  console  will  be  formulated 
as  early  as  possible. 

Pitch. — It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
the  continental,  French,  or  diapason  normal  is 
the  pitch  that  will  eventually  be  adopted  in 
this  countiy. 

Unfortunately  the  usual  (New  Philharmonic) 
fork  of  this  pitch  is  A =439  vibrations  per 
second  at  68°  Fahr.,  which  is  known  as  the 
usiud  mean  performing  pitch,  and  is  the  one  to 
which  the  pianoforte  should  be  tuned  for  use  in 
concert  rooms. 

But  the  Organ  is  not  usually  required  to  be 
tuned  for  so  high  a  temperature,  and  Mr.  A  J. 
Hipkins,  the  eminent  authority  on  this  subject, 
says  : — '  I  recommend  tliat  tA\  organs  should 
be  tuned  to  A =486  or  0  =  617-3  vibrations 
per  second  at  59**  Fahr.,  which  is  equivalent  in 
Equal  Temperament  to  A =439,  or  C=522, 
at  68**  Fahr.  If  the  organ  is  tuned  at  any 
intermediate  temperature  a  properly  graded 
fork  should  be  used,  in  connection  with  a 
thermometer.* 

Organ  Cases.— See  bibliography  on  p.  549. 

Tuning. — Shortening  a  pipe  sharpens  it; 
lengthening  a  pipe  flattens  it.  Large  open 
metal  pipes  are  tuned  by  means  of  a  tongue  or 
tongues  of  metal  near  the  top  of  the  pipe.  By 
pulling  the  tongues  outward  the  pitch  ia 
sharpened,  and  by  dosing  them  in,  it  is  flattened. 

Large  open  wood  pipes  are  tuned  by  shifting 
a  wooden  slide,  so  as  to  cover  or  uncover  a  slot 
or  aperture  out  in  the  side,  at  the  top  end  of 
the  pipe,  or,  more  clumsily,  by  nailing  a  piece 
of  wood  over  a  portion  of  the  top  of  the  pipe  to 
flatten  it,  or  by  making  the  opening  laiger  to 
sharpen  it 

Small  open  metal  pipes  are  tuned  by  pressing 
the  pointeid  end  of  a  tuning-horn  or  cone  into 
the  tope  of  the  pipes  to  sharpen  them,  and  by 
pressing  the  hollow  end  of  the  cone  over  the 
tops  to  flatten  them.  But  a  better  and  more 
reoent  plan  is  to  provide  the  pipes  with  lapped 
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toning  slides,  whiob  clasp  the  top  of  the  pipe. 
These  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  tapping  them 
with  a  thin  square -edged  tuning  knife,  thus 
avoiding  injury  to  the  tope  of  the  pipes. 

Small  open  wood  pipes  are  provided  with 
metal  shades  at  the  top,  for  partially  shading 
or  covering,  and  uncovering  the  top  of  the  pipe. 
Shading  the  top  of  the  pipe  flattens  it,  and 
uicovering  sharpens  it. 

Stopped  pipes  are  tuned  by  shifting  the 
stoppers  or  tompions  upward  to  flatten,  and 
doimward  to  sharpen. 

Seed  stops  are  tuned  by  means  of  a  hooked 
wire  (near  the  boot  of  the  pipe),  which  can  be 
tapped  upwards  to  flatten,  and  downwards  to 
sharpen  ;  by  which  means  the  speaking  portion 
of  the  tongue  is  lengthened  or  shortened. 

The  tuning  of  the  organ  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  until  every  other  part  of  the 
instrument  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled, 
and  all  irregularities  with  regard  to  touch, 
actions,  draw-stops  or  the  speech  of  the  pipes 
have  received  attention  and  been  remedied. 
Tuning  should  always  be  done  under  normal 
conditions.  This  is  especially  necessary  as 
regards  the  temperature  of  the  buildings  which 
should  be  the  same  for  tuning  as  when  the 
instrument  is  in  use.     (See  Bellows.) 

As  the  pitch  of  the  organ  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  pipes,  it  cannot  be  materially 
altered  without  entailing  considerable  trouble 
to  the  organ-builder,  who  would  have  to  trans- 
plant the  pipes  upwards,  or  make  use  of  lapped 
slides  for  the  smaller  open  metal  pipes,  in 
order  to  lower  the  pitch.  On  the  tuning  of  the 
organ,  see  Tuning  ;  Temperament. 

To  complete  the  information  given  above  a 
descriptiou  is  here  appended  of  the  '  Austin ' 
and  'Casson'  systems  of  organ -building,  fol- 
lowed by  the  specifications  of  some  representa- 
tive modem  organs. 

In  1894  the  attention  of  John  Tumell  Austin 
was  drawn  to  the  unequal  pressure  arising  from 
the  conveyance  of  wind  through  trunks  and 
grooves  of  a  fixed  capacity  having  to  convey  a 
varying  supply  to  pipes,  according  to  the 
number  of  stops  drawn,  or  otherwise  to  the 
limit  of  only  one  soft  stop. 

The  test  of  wind  gauges  placed  on  trunks, 
grooves,  and  bellows  often  showed  a  lack  of 
pressure  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  when 
aU  stops  were  drawn,  thus  detracting  from  the 
purity  of  tone  by  flattening  of  pitch,  especially 
in  the  smaller  pipes  and  chorus  stops,  owing  to 
their  greater  susceptibility.  The  power  of  a 
full  organ  on  such  a  system  never  reached  the 
correct  sum  total  of  each  individual  stop,  but 
several  per  cent  less.  This  fault,  described  by 
the  word  'robbing,'  has  been  familiar  to  organ- 
builders  from  time  immemorial. 

When  air  ia  compressed  in  a  reservoir,  and 
conducted  through  a  pipe,  the  velocity  of  its 
movement  increases  when  the  outlet  is  enlarged ; 


and  with  the  increase,  the  density  falls  in 
proportion. 

The  early  diagonal  bellows  were  not  disturbed 
by  intermittent  feed,  each  one  being  exhausted 
in  succession,  and  were  so  far  superior  to  the 
more  modem  horizontal,  but  the  large  space 
required  has  led  to  the  almost  univei-sal  adop- 
tion of  the  latter.  However,  their  action  was 
not  perfect,  as  can  be  shown.  The  weighted 
upper  pressure-board  has  to  do  double  duty, 
first  in  its  response  to  give  place  to  an  intermit- 
tent supply,  and  secondly  to  press  out  according 
to  a  varying  demand.  It  is  simple  enough  to 
understand  that  if  gravity  alone  could  be  the 
sole  actuating  cause  there  would  be  no  fault ; 
but  the  laws  of  momentum  and  inertia  interfere, 
having  the  effect  of  adding  and  subtracting 
from  pressure  in  proportion  as  the  changes  of 
motion  are  mora  or  less  sudden  downward  and 
upward ;  in  other  words,  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
delicacy  of  response,  resulting  in  unsteadiness 
of  wind  and  speech  of  pipes. 

The  'Universal  Air  Chest'  is  an  absolute 
departure  from  previous  methods,  and  not  an 
improvement  on  any  existing  system,  but  a 
refutation  of  old  ideas.  The  necessity  existing 
hitherto  of  concussions  on  trunks  and  sound- 
board chests  having  separate  reservoirs  with 
automatic  feed  from  the  main  bellows  and  other 
expensive  complications,  is  done  away  with,  in- 
asmuch as  the  simple  primitive  condition  of  the 
universal  chest  ensures  an  equal  wind  pressure 
at  all  times.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
supply  is  intermittent  by  means  of  feeders,  or 
continuous  by  a  kinetic  blower,  the  pressure 
board  acting  by  compensated  springs  is  practi- 
cally of  no  weight ;  sensitive  in  its  response  to 
the  loudest  staccato  chord,  and  ceasing  in  its 
pressure  at  the  close,  without  the  disagreeable 
gush  inevitable  with  weights  and  a  flow  through 
a  trank.  This  unique  condition  is  attained  by 
the  fact  that  no  communication  exists  between 
the  pressure  and  outlet  through  the  pipe  valves, 
excepting  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  therefore 
there  is  no  current  or  definite  line  for  it  to  flow, 
the  principle  of  the  Universal  Air  Chest  being 
air  under  pressure  in  large  volume  and  not  in 
limited  quantity.  Entrance  within  the  chest 
or  chamber  is  provided  by  means  of  an  air-lock 
where  all  working  parts  are  in  sight  and  within 
easy  reach.  Tubular  pneumatic  and  electric 
action  are  used  according  to  circumstances.  A 
new  system  of  gravity  pin  couplers  is  a  marvel 
of  simplicity,  and  perfectly  trustworthy. 

The  rotary  tremolo,  adapted  to  pipes,  is  a 
new  feature,  it  does  not  disturb  the  speech,  but 
affects  the  tone  after  it  issues,  which  is  a  more 
legitimate  method.  A  system  of  standardisa- 
tion of  pipe  valves,  pneumatics  and  other  parts, 
ensures  the  accurate  fit,  a  stock  of  which  is 
kept  in  the  chest  to  renew  any  defect  at  slight 
cost  or  trouble ;  the  wind  pressure  being  on  at 
the  same  time,  any  ac^justment  is  easy  to  eflect 
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The  draw-stop  action  is  pneamatic,  and  there  is 
no  sliding  friction,  the  pipe-valves  being  centred 
upon  a  hinged  flap  drawn  into  touch  by  a 
collapsible  pneumatic  and  small  power  bellows  ; 
this  method  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
method  of  controlling  the  crescendo  pedaL 
There  cannot  be  any  stops  half-drawn,  or  partial 
opening  of  pipe-valves,  either  by  the  primary 
key  action  or  through  the  intervention  of 
couplers.  An  example  of  this  system  is  at 
Rushden  Chapel,  Nortliampton. 

The  '  Casson  '  System  of  Organ-Bvildino. 
— The  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Casson,  the  origi- 
nator of  this  system,  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  *  Positive  *  organ  (see  Positive).  For 
larger  organs  there  are  many  new  effects,  and 
the  resources  of  the  instrument  are  increased  by 
'octave  duplication,'  a  method  which  differs 
materially  from  the  unsatis&ctoiy  expedients 
known  as  '  borrowing '  or  '  transmission.'  The 
stops  of  a  duplicated  manual  are  furnished  with 
an  octave  coupler  and  an  extra  octave  of  pipes, 
etc,  to  complete  it.  There  are  two  sets  of 
draw-stops  ;  the  first  acts  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  is  thrown  out  of  gear  on  touching  a  stud 
called  a  *  Manual  Help.'  At  the  same  time  the 
second  group  comes  into  gear  in  coi^'unction 
wit  I  the  octave  action  only,  so  that  16-fk.  stops 
become  8- ft.  and  so  on.  A  valuable  resource  is 
the  melodic  treatment  of  the  Solo  Organ,  based 
on  Dawes's  'Melody  Attachment'  for  the 
harmonium.  On  touching  the  '  Melody  Stud ' 
all  the  Solo  Organ  is  silenced  except  the  top 
note  struck.  Even  more  important  is  the 
system  of  *  Pedal  Helps,'  by  which  proper  basses 
are  provided  and  controlled  for  each  manual 
These  and  the  '  Manual  Helps '  were  patented 
in  electro-pneumatic  form  in  1889.  The  speci- 
fication of  an  organ  built  by  this  firm  for  the 
London  Music  School  is  appended. 

London  Music  School  Organ, 

The  disposition  of  the  three  manuals  is  as 
follows : — 

LowMt.    Solo  and  {hj  oetaTe  doplleation)  Choir. 

Middle.    Ora»t.  with  PtwltiTe  OrgMi  by  ocUre  dnpUeatlon  and 

Dulcet  OT^fka  by  MfMr-ocUve  Dup'leation. 
Upper.    Swell,  with  itcho  by  octare  DupHcftUon. 
FedaL    Fadal  Beeeee  and  Pedal  Solo  otiane. 


Xannal  Stope, 
FMlal 

Coupling  aetlone, 
.,         effeete. 


aO;  by  duplication.  14 ;  efllMttTe,  S4. 
4;  .,  borrowini;  6;  ,,  10. 
10;  „  duplication  6;  „  10. 
29. 


OuATOaaAN,  with  extra  octave  for  4.8.  and  8.    f 
oetoTeefarl.3.S,6and7. 

nth  9  extra 

Veetj 
1.  Dolce,  mid.  C  .        .        .    82      B.  OederJct  .       . 
S.  Geiaen  Principal    .        .    16      &  Principal 
a  Flanto  Dolce  8L  boat    .    16      7.  Vienna  Fluto  . 
4.  Open  Diapaeon       .       .      8      &  Mixture  . 

Feet 

.        .      8 

4 

.        .      4 

.        .     V 

L  OeUTei. 
II.  Umer  MenuaL 

Manual   Help,   to  attach  Great,   detaehlng 
Duloet 

PoeittTe  and 

PaunTs,  or  Gfeai  Choir,  by  Mttm  dupUoatlon. 

1.  Dolce,  tenor  C         .       .    1«      6.  Llehllch  FIflte 
a.  Gelgen  Principal    ..87.  Piccolo     .        . 
a  nauto  Dolce  ...      8 

.       .     4 
.       .     2 

in.  Oetavee  (le.  mpmr  oataTt  to  rdaHan  to  Ow«Hl 
II.  Upper  ManoaL 


Dulcet 


1.  Dolce  .       . 
a  Flanto  Doloe 


Help,  to  attach   PoritlTe^  iWta<*lwg  Qnrt  al 


^SSi 


Help,  to  aUaeh  Dnloei.  detachlag  QMi  Md 
Sobo,  with  eottca  oeteTe. 


la  OroheetfalOboe(laB««Il)l 
14.  Harmonic  Tuba   .      .    I 
Spare  Stop. 


a  AeeUne.  tenor  C    .       .    16 

11.  Harmonic  Flute     .  8 

12.  Saxophone  (Double  Cl»>) 

rionet)  tenor  O— InVlS 
Swell  J 

IV.  OotaTee. 
V.  Middle  1~ 
VI.  Upper        .. 
Vn.  Melody. 

Tremulant  (hitditag  Pedal). 
ColleetlTe  Crmoendo  NdaL 
Manual  Help,  to  attach  Solo,  -"-^-J-*-^  Ohoir. 

Cnoim,  hf  octave  dnpllcation.  asoepi  Ifli 
la  liebUeh  Gedeokt    .       .     8  I  la  Clarionet 
a  Aeoline    .  .       .     8      la  Muaotta.       . 

11.  Harmonic  Flute     .       .41       Spare  Stop^        ^ 

V. 


vn.  Mtfody. 

SwuL.  with  extra  oetnva. 

la  Contra  Viola,  teaor  0            17.  Bohr-flMe     .       . 
1&  Open  Diapaeon       .       .     8      U.  Trumpet       .       . 

.     8 

.  4 
.     B 

VIII.  OcUTei. 

CoUeeUTe  Oreeeendo  PedaL 

la  Vlohk       .       .        .       .811.  Bohr>flOU      .       . 

.  4 
.     S 

PxDAi.  BikH  Organ. 

21.  QuinUtan.  12  pipea.  16 
ft.    length.   18^otea 
fromNo.2orGieat    .    89 

9a  Open      Diapaeon.      19 

216.  Violone.  txvm  SI 
2a  Sub-baae        .       . 

91  Baeeoon  (In  SwaU) 
Spare  StflV. 

.  M 
.  IB 
.     8 

.    IB 

'i:SBS.""r- 

XL  Lower 

Three  Pedal  Helpa,  one  for  each  Manual. 
Special  Pedal  H&p,  to  attach  Pedal  BaM  oKfaa.  detMhlng 
>edal8olo. 

Pbdal  Solo,  partly  duplicated. 


2ld.  Violone.       ...    16 

21«.  Violoncello    ...      8 

itt.  Oboe     ....     4 

10k.  Harmonie  Flute  (bor-     4 

18k  Clailoa        ...     4 

rowed).       ...     4 

XI.  Lower  Manual. 

Special  Pedal  Help,  to  attach  Pwlal  Solo,  detaehlng  I 


St,  PauVs  Cathedral,     Willis  k  Cto. 

The  following  specification  is  taken  from  an 
account  corrected  by  Sir  Qeoige  Martin. 


Obsat  (in  oaae  north  eide  of 


Metope). 


1.  Double  Open  Diapaeon 

a  OpenDiaiwaon 

a  Open  Diapaeon 

1  OpenI>i^)aaon 

a  Open  DJapaaon 

a  Open  Diapaeon  (vood) 

7.  Quint 

a  nate  Hannonlque 


a  Principal 

10.  Octave  Quint 

11.  Fifteenth 

la  Foumlture,  8  makM. 
la  Mixture.  8  ranks. 
11  Ttambone 
la  Tromba . 
la  Clarion  . 


Wind  Pnmuie.  — Fluee:   Treble,  B  inehae.   Bam.   8}  lachM: 


Swxu  (to  eouth  oaae,  12  atope). 


17.  CoiitiaGamba 
la  Open  Diapaeon 
la  Ueblich  Oedaot 
2a  SaUeional 
SI.  Vox  Angelica 
2a  Principal 
Wtod 


2S.  Echo  Cornet,  8  ranka 

91  Fifteenth 

9a  Contra  Poeanne 

9a  Cornopean     . 

97.  Hautboy 

28.  Clarion  . 


PMraxa.-.FlnaB,S|lnGfaee.'  Beeda,  7  toohak 
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Cboib  (la  tarn  MOth  Md«  of  eh^noel.  11  rtopi). 


mOMtimGMBte 

.    16 

tSw  nAtaHunDonlqw 

Ml  OpM  DIapMom 

86.  Prinrlua       .        . 
S7.  riageolrt       .       . 

H  TlolflnMlla     '. 

SSL  CornodlBuMtto 

&  ClanMlft  Fhite    . 

SB.  Oor  AncUU  .       . 

Wind  prwMira.— Si  tncliM  thronghoatk  TIm  OoDtn  Chunba, 
fannarir  th*  Ptodal  Vlolon«  (b«lQC  th«  front  plpM  of  tbc  loutli  cue) 
is  now  addMl  to  thli  mannnl  in  pUe*  of  the  Bourdon. 

8ou»  (andar  ««>t  nreb,  north  aide  of  cha>Qoe1.  IS  stops—aU  ouept 
No.  40  in  ft  ■well  box). 

8 
8 


40l  Flftte  Enrmonlque  8 
4L  OonoartFlftto  Harmon  iquo  4 

A  Ploook>    .       .       .       .  S 

4aL  Open  l>lapftaon  8 

M.  Gvnlift    ....  8 

«L  Oontn  ngotto              .  16 

41.  OootFft  Poaautto             .  16 


47.  Cor  Anglais  . 

48.  Trampet  (Taba)   . 

49.  Orchestral  Oboa  .  8 
80.  Corno  di  fiaasetto  8 
01.  Comopeaa  ...  8 
tsL  VlAtoBannonlqiia  8 


Wind  Pnsearoi.— Fines.  3}  inches ;  Baedi— Oomtia  FMotto 
Ooniopean.  7  Inehes  :  Contra  Pbsanna  and  Xrompat,  17  ind 
llMrsnaladar.  Si  inches. 

TvBA  (Fifth  MaDoal,  5  stops). 
B.  Deobla  Tuba  .       .       .    16  I  B&  Taba  Major  ...      8 
K  Tuba  .      8      B7.  Clarion  ....      4 

».  Tnba  .        .        .41 

Wind  PrMBura.— The  Tnba  Major,  8  foot,  and  Clarion,  4  feet,  are 
in  the  ehanoel.  and  are  winded  17  inches  in  the  treble,  and  14|  inches 
in  the  bass;  the  other  three-Double  Tnba.  16  feet,  Tuba.  8  feet, 
■■d  Toba,  4  feet— stand  in  the  Qoartor  fallery.  havinf  89  inehes  of 
presnare  for  tha  treble,  and  2M>  inches  for  the  bass. 

Altae  OKOAir  (played  from  Solo  keys ;  under  middle  aroh,  north 

side  of  ohanoel ;  4  stops  in  swell  box). 
n.  Contra  Oamba  .    16  I  61.  Vox  Humana  8 

m.  Oamba    .  .      8      69.  Tremulant. 

SOL  Vox  Angaiioa,  S  lanka.  I 

Wind! 


Pinax.  (in  north-eaet  quarter  fallery  of  dome.  10  stops). 
OL  Doubt*  Open  Diapason  .    SS  !  68.  Principal       ...      8 
61  Open  Diapason  .    16      6U.  Mixture.  S  ranks. 

6B.  Open  Diapason  .    16  .  70.  Contra  Poeaune    .       .    SS 

61  Vioione.  Open  DlH>Mon  16  '  71.  Bombardon  ...  16 
67.  Violoneello  .  .  .  8  I  79L  Clarion  ....  8 
Wind  Preesun.— nues.  9|  inehes  and  6  inches;  Beeda-Contra 
mbardon  and  Clarion,  90  Inches. 


Ptosaona.  6  Inehee ;  Bombi 


Pbdal  (under  west 
It.  Viulone   . 
74,  liwanlon  . 
78.  Open  Diapason 
Wiud 


ardi  on  north  slda  of  ehaaoal.  6  stopa). 

.    16  I  TL  OcteTe  .... 

.    16      77.  Uphidelde     . 

.    16  I 
.—Flues,  3i  Inches;  Beed,  IT  inohes. 


COUrLBBS  AWD  ACClBiOBIl 

Swell  to  Great  Sub-Oetaya. 
Swell  to  Great  Unison. 
Swell  to  Great  Buper-Oetare. 
Solo  to  SwelL 
SweU  to  Choir. 
Dome  Tubas  to  Great. 
Chancel  Tobaa  to  Great. 


IBS  (Draw.«tops). 
Swell  Pistons    to   Composltlcn 

Pedals. 
Great  Pistons   to  Composition 

Pedals. 
Coupler  for  Swell  Pedals,  uniting 

Solo  to  SweU  Pedals,  but  not 

•ieewred. 
Dome   and   Chancd    Tubas   to 

Great— on  and  off. 
Three  speaking  tubes    to  Suo> 

oentor,    Decani,   Cantoris,   in 

ounneetton  with  the  two  sides 

of  the  Choir. 


Tnba  to  Pudala. 
Bolo  to  Pedals. 
SweU  to  Pedals. 
Oieat  to  Pedals. 
Choir  to  Pedals. 

PnftOBB  (adJnstohle).-6to  Solo;  6  to  Swell;  8  to  Great:  6  to 
Ohotr;  4  to  Tuba.    In  addition  to  these,  there  are  eight  In  the 
ksy- frame  controlling  the  others,   aocording  to  ariangemont, 
Bvdl  to  Graat,  Great  to  Padal.  6  Combined  Pisdals  to  PsdaL 
Speaking  Stops,  77 ;  Total  Draw-ctops,  96b 

The  following  stops  represent  what  remain 
of  Father  Smith's  work  of  1695 :— Great- 
Double  Open,  16  feet,  and  Open,  8  feet,  and 
part  of  the  Principal  and  Fifteenth.  Choir — 
Part  of  the  Contra  Gamba.  Dome  Pedal — Pre- 
sumably the  Principal,  8  feet  (metal).  A  soli- 
tary open  diapason,  16  feet,  in  the  Dome  Pedal, 
remains  of  Bishop's  work  in  1826  and  1849. 

The  draw -stops  are  arranged  vertically. 
There  are  two  gas-engines  in  the  crypt,  which 
supply  the  wind  for  the  portion  of  the  organ  in 
the  chancel,  whilst  the  pedal  stops  and  tubas 
in  the  dome  are  served  by  one  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Swanton's  hydraulic  engines  ;  the  Altar  (Echo) 
Organ  is  blown  by  electric  agency. 


WettminsUr  Abbey.     W.  Hill  k  Son. 

The  action  of  the  Celestial  Organ  is  electric, 
on  the  system  invented  by  Messrs.  W.  Hill  k 
Son,  the  connection  being  establiBhed  by  means 
of  a  small  cable  200  feet  in  length. 

The  stops  of  the  Celestial  Organ  are  actuated 
by  means  of  ivory  stop -keys,  with  a  sliding 
motion,  placed  over  the  left  jamb  of  the  console. 
These  have  a  very  small  movement,  and  can  be 
manipulated  with  extreme  ease.  If  desired,  the 
whole  of  the  seventeen  stops  can  be  put  on  or 
off  by  one  movement  of  the  finger.  The  key 
contacts,  electro -pneumatio  movement  at  the 
sound-board,  swell  pedal  movement  and  draw- 
stop  movement,  are  all  on  a  new  principle.  The 
current,  which  is  very  small,  is  derived  from 
three  accumulator  cells,  which  can  be  re-chai'ged, 
when  required,  by  means  of  a  miniature  dynamo 
attached  to  the  blowing  engine. 

All  the  stops  of  the  Celestial  Organ  are 
enclosed  in  a  swell  box,  and  are  voiced  to 
appropriate  softness. 

One  of  the  novel  features  of  the  organ  con- 
sists in  a  series  of  brass  resonating  gongs, 
thirty-six  notes,  which  are  likewise  placed  in 
the  swell  box,  and  are  struck  by  means  of 
electro-pneumatic  hammers.  Some  quaint  and 
remarkable  effects  are  obtained  from  this  stop. 

The  wind  is  supplied  from  three  reservoirs, 
at  different  pressures,  placed  below  the  sound- 
boards, and  fed  from  zinc  wind- trunks,  carried 
along  the  Triforium  floor  from  the  main  organ. 

The  electric  touches  of  both  manual  and  pedal 
key-boards  are  instantaneous  in  action. 

The  following  is  the  complete  specification  : — 


Double  Open  Dii^aaon. 
metal  .... 

(1). 

menu  ^'' 

4.  Open      Diapaeon  *   (S)', 

motal  .... 

5.  Hohl  Fluto.  wood  . 
a  Prindpal,  metal    . 


Oabat,  CO  to  a. 
Feet 


Sl  Open      Diapason 

metal  . 
a  Open      Diapason 


Feat 
7.  HarmonteFlutow  metal  4 
&  Twelfth,  metal  .  .  9| 
9.  Fif tfenth.  metal  .  .  9 
la  Mixtnrt.4ranks  mataL 

Beed  8ound*baard  CbmrUr  wind). 

11.  Double  Trumpet,  metal  16 

12.  Poeaune,  metal  8 
1&  Clarion,  metal      .  4 


14.  Gedeekt,  wood 

16.  Open  Diapason,  metal  . 
la  Keraulophon,  metal 

17.  Daldana.  metal 
la  Liebllch  Gedeekt.  wood 
19.  Principal,  metal    . 


CHOtB.OCtoA. 
.    16 

8 
8 
8 


90.  NaeoB  Flute,  wood  4 

91.  Soabe  Fluto.  wood  4 
92L  Harmonic    Oemsbom. 

metal         ...  4 

9SL  Contra  Fuotto,  metal  16 

94.  Cor  Anglais,  metal       .  8 


SWBLL.  CO  to  A. 


Feet 

Sa  Double  Diapason,  bass. 

wood  ....  16 
96.  Double  Dl^aaon,  treble, 

metal  ....  16 
87.  Open      TAaagamm     (1), 

metal  ....      8 

98.  Open      Diapason      (2), 

metal  ....     8 

99.  Bohr  Flute,  wood  and 

metal  ....  8 
Sa  Ballclonal.  metal    .       .     8 

51.  Voix  C41este.  metal       .     8 

52.  Duldana,  metal  8 


Feet 
.     8 

.      4 

.      4 


SS.  Hohl  Fluto.  wood 
84.  Dulcet,  metal 

55.  Principal,  metal  . 

56.  Lieblieh  Fluto.  metai  .      « 
87.  Fifteenth,  metal  .       .      9 
sa  Mixture.  S  ranks,  metal 
SB.  Oboe,  metal  ...      8 

(On  hearler  wind.) 

40.  Double  Trumpet,  metal  16 

41.  Cornopean,  metal  8 

42.  Clarion,  metal  4 


43.  Gamba.  metal 

44.  Bohr  Fluto.  wood  . 
46.  Liebllch  Flute,  metal    . 
4a  Harmonic  Flute,  metal 


(In  a  SweU) 
47.  Orcbastral  Oboe,  metal. 


SoM,  OC  to  A. 

4a  Clarionet,  metal  .       .     8 
48.  Vox  Humana,  metal    .     8 

(On  heaTj  wind) 
sa  Tnba  MizaUlis,  metal .     8 
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CSLMTIAL,  CCtoA. 


fUghi  wind  •mmd-baard.  fifth 
clavier.)  ^eei 

81.  Doable  DulciMia»  faaw. 

voud  ....  16 
08.  Doable  DulcUn*.  ireUe. 

metal  ....  16 
OS.  Flan  to  TnTeno,  metal  8 
84.  VloU  da  Gamba,  metal  8 
60.  Vols  C^««te.  metal  8 

B&  Hobl  Flute,  wood  .  8 

S7.  Dulciana  Comet.  6  muke. 

The  followliic  atopa  are  aTail- 
able,  when  deaixed.  ou  the  eolo 
keyboard,  tbna  famtahlnc  an 
Independent  inatrament  of  two 
manaula ;  while  in  combination 
with  ooupler«fc«]rs  Noa.  88  and 


PSDAX.,  OOC  to  F. 
68.  Doable  Opan  DUpaaon,  74  Vloloueallo,  wood  8 


90«  ooaplcn  91  and  SI  ean  be 
tnterciiangad.  thnareTeraing  the 
davien.  y^^ 

68.  Cor  de  Nait.  wood  and 

metal         ...      8 
58.  Buabe  Flute,  wood  4 

60.  Flaceolet,  metal  .  2 


(On  heaTter  wlud.) 

61.  Harmonic      Truiopct, 

met*! 

62.  Muaette.  metal     . 

65.  Harmonio  Obue.  metal 
64.  Vox  Human*,  metal    . 

66.  Snare  Slide. 

66.  Oloekenapiel,  S  ranka. 

67.  r 


wuod     _         _         _ 

69.  Open  Dlapaaon.  wood    . 

70.  Open  Diapuon,  metal  , 

71.  Bourdon,  wood 
78.  PriiiciinU  metal    . 

■  Flute,  wood   . 


78.  Baaal 


Baed  Soond-boarda  (heavier 

wind). 

78.  Contra  Poaaane.  metU    SS 

76.  Poaaane,  metal  .    16 

77.  Trumpet,  metal   .  8 


78.  Swtil  to  Great 

79.  Swell  OcUve. 

80.  SweU  to  Choir. 
8L  Solo  to  Great 
82.  Ormt  to  PedaL 
88.  SweU  to  PedaL 


CouFLsaa,  btc 

84.  Choir  to  PwlaL 
86.  Solo  to  Pedal. 

86.  Solo  OetaTe  to  PwUL 

87.  SweU  Tremulant 

88.  Solo  Tremulant 


Coori.Bm-K«n  or  'CiLianAi.  Oaoav.' 


m.  Celestial  to  6th  ManuaL 

90.  Celestial  to  4th  MaiiuaL 

91.  Noe.  61  to  67  on  6th  ManuaL 

92.  Noa.  68  to  67  on  4th  Manual. 
98.  Celeetial  Oetave. 

94.  Celestial  Sub-Octove. 


95.  Celestial  to  Solo.  OoUts. 
9&  Celeetial    to   Solo.    Sub- 
OeUve. 

97.  Celestial  to  PedaL 

98.  Tremulant 
09.  Wind. 


Tan  Pneumatle  Combination  Psdala.  aflbetlnf  Great  BweU,  and 
Pedal  Stope. 
BsTen  Combination  Pistons  to  Solo  and  Choir. 
Three  Oombinatiun  Pistons  to  CelestiaL 
Three  Creeoando  Pedals. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St,  Saviour^  Scmth- 
work,  London^  S.E,     T.  C.  Lewis  k  Co. 

The  following  particulars  were  communicated 
to  The  Organist  and  Choirmaster  by  Dr.  A. 
Madeley  Richardson,  M.A.,  F.R.C.O.,  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  St.  Saviour's : — 


Gekat  (CC  to  C,  61 


1.  Contra  Viola  . 

9.  Bourdon  . 

S.  Open  Dlapaaon.  Ko.  1 

4.  <^en  Dianason.  No.  2 

5.  S'opped  Dlapaaon  . 

6.  FlQie  Harmonique 

7.  Octave 


Feet 
.  16 
.  10 
.  8 
.  8 
.  8 
.  8 
4 


IS  stops). 

Feet 
a  FlOte  Harmonique  4 

a  Oetave  Quint  0% 

la  Super  Octave  2 

11.  Comet  3.  4,  and  5  ranks. 

12.  Mixture,  4  ranks. 
IS.  Trumpet 


10  kcy-toucbes  for  couplers  and  flxed  combtnatlons. 


SwcLL  (OC  to  C,  61  notes,  14  st<vs). 

14  Bourdon .  .16 

16.  Open  Diapason  8 
la  BohrFlOte      ...  8 

17.  VioledeGambe  .  .  8 
la  Volx  C41estes  (Tenor  C)  8 
la  Geisen  Principal  .  4 
20.  Bohr  Fldte     ...  4 


21.  Flautlna 

22.  Mixture,  4  ranks. 

23.  Contra  FlMotta 

24.  Horn 
85.  Oboe 

25.  Voix  Humaine. 
■i7.  Clarion  . 


10  key-touches  for  eouplsrs  and  flxsd  oombinatlons. 


Choir  (CC  to  C.  61 


sa  Llebllch  Gedact 
2a  Geigen  Principal 

50.  SaUdonal 

51.  Duldana 

Sa  UebUoh  Gedact 


10  kejr-touches  for  couple! 


10  stops). 
pa  BaUcet  . 

84.  Flauto  TraverM  . 

36.  UebUch  Gedact    . 

Sa  LlebUch  Gedact    . 

87.  Mixture,  S  ranks. 
I  and  flxed  oombinatiuns. 


Solo  (CC  to  C,  61  notes,  10  stops). 


sa  FIQ  to  Harmonique  8 

89.  VoxAngeUca.  8 

4a  Unda  Maris  (Tenor  C)  .      8 

41.  FI A  to  Harmonique  4 

4a  Cor  Anglais  (Tenor  C)  .    16 


43.  Trombone 

44.  Clarinet 
Orchestral  Oboe 


4a  Tuba  Magna 

ipetto  Harmonique 


47.  Trompetu 


The  Solo  Organ  is  eneloeed  In  a  separate  SweU  box. 
L — «—i  for  flxed  c — •-— *• ■ - 


16 
8 
8 
8 
8 
10  key- 


Pnat  (OCC  to  F.  SO  note*,  13  steps). 


4a  Orsat  Bass 
4a  Major  Violoik . 
60.  Great  Bass 
51.  Violon  . 
6a  Bub  Bass. 
61  Dulciana  Bars 
64.  Violoncello     . 


O.  Choir  to  PedaL 
6a  Great  to  PedaL 
6a  SweU  to  PedaL 
64.  Solo  to  PedaL 
66.  Choir  to  Great 


Feet 

.  88 

.  88 

.  16 

.  16 

.  16 

.  16 

.  8 


sa  FlutoBasB 
5a  Fluto     . 
87.  Contra 


sa  Trombone 
60.  Trumpet 


16 
18 
8 


ordinarf 


AoonsoBTBs. 
SweU  ;  6  pedals  for 
able  oombinatlons 
SweU  pedal  for  Solo 
pedal  for  SweU;  balanced  pedal 
for  eneeendo  over  entire  organ, 
including  the  Solo  swell  shutters ; 
the  entire  action  is  electro- pneu- 
matic ;  the  console  Is  detached 
and   placed   behind   the   Choir 


(10). 

6a  SweU  to  Qrmt. 
67.  Solo  to  Great 
6a  Swell  to  Choir, 
sa  Solo  to  BwelL 
7a  SoloOctaveu 

stalls;  the  weight  of  wind  ior 
the  entire  oryan  is  8)  IndMS.  with 
the  exocptlou  of  the  Tuba  Msgaa 
and  Uie  Tiompette  Harmsolqus. 
for  whidi  it  is  12  inches;  the 
whole  of  the  metal  pipes  are  of 
the  beet  motted  metal ;  the  oass 
is  made  of  oak,  from  the  desigas 
of  the  lata  Sir  Arthur  W.  Bkm- 
field.  A.R.A. 


DB8CBIFTI0N  OF  KE7-T0UCH  COMBINATIONS. 
Omut  OaoAV  (10). 


1.  Great  to  PedaL  on  and  off. 

a  Open  Diapason.  Mo. a 8 feet; 
Stopped  Diapeeon.  8  feet  Pedal 
— Viulon.  16  feet;  Sub  Base. 
16  feet :  Fluto  Ban,  8  feet 

a  Open  Diapason,  No.  1.  Sfeet ; 
Open  Dlapaaon,  No.  2,  8  feet; 
FlQto  Harmonique.  8  feet ;  FlAto 
Harmonique,  4  feet  Pedal- 
Great  Baas,  16  feet;  Sub  Baas. 
16  feet;  Fluto  Bass,  8  feet 

4.  Bourdon.  16  feet ;  Open  Dla- 
pasou,  Na  1.  Sfeet;  Open  Diapa- 
son, No.  a  8  feet ;  Stopped  Dia- 
pason, 8  feet ;  FlQto  Harmonique, 
8  feet ;  Octave.  4  feet  Pedal- 
Major  Violon.  32  feet  ;  Great 
Base.  16  feet ;   Violon.  16  feet ; 


I  Bub  1 

'Sfeet 


MS.   16  fs 

Fluto  Base.  8  feet 

a  Adds-Contra Viola,  16 feet; 
Octave  Quint  2|  feet  ;  Bupcr 
Octave,  8  feet ;  Trumpet  8  feet 
Pedal-adde-Oieat  Bass,  SB  feet ; 
Dulciana  Baas,  16  fset ;  Fhits. 
4  feet ;  Posauue,  16  feet 

a  Adds— Full  Orsat    ' 
FuIL 

7.  Orsat-Flflto 
8fset.onlr.  SweU— Oboe.8ftet: 
Bohr  Fldte.  8  feet  Pedal-Sab 
Baea,  16  feet  Couplei^-BweU  to 
PedaL 

a  BweU  to  Great,  on  and  off. 

9.  Solo  to  Great,  on  and  oIL 
10.  Choir  to  Great  on  and  vB. 


SWBLL  Oboajt  (10). 


7.  Viole  de  Gombe.  8  feet  end 
Vcdx  Ctieste,  8  f^t  onlv.  Choir 
—Dulciana,  8  feet;  UebUch  G«- 
dact  8  feet  Pedal— Duleiaaa 
Base,  16  feet    AU  couplers  off. 

a  Bohr  F1M«.  8  feet ;  Voix 
Hnmaliie.  8  feet  Choir— Dulci- 
ana, 8  feet  ;  UebUch  Gedact. 
Sfeet  Pedal-Dnleiana.l6feet; 
Choir  to  PedaL 

a  Horn.  8  feet.  only.  Choir— 
BalidouaL  8  feet:  LitbUch  Ge- 
dact 8  feet  Ptodal— Sub  Baas. 
16  feet :  Duldana,  16  feet ;  Choir 
to  Pedal. 
10.  Solo  to  SweU,  on  and  oB. 


1.  Swell  to  Pedal,  on  and  off. 

a  Bohr  FlOte.  8  feet ;  Viole  de 
Oambe.8feet  Pedal— Sab  Bass. 
16  feet 

a  Open  Diapoeon.  8 feet;  Rohr 
Fiate.  8  feet ;  Bohr  FlOto.  4  feet ; 
Oboe.  8  feet  (Viole  de  6amb«  off). 
Pedal— Sub  Baaa,  16  feet:  Fluto 
Base.  8  feet 

4.  Adds  — Viole  de  Oambe, 
8  feet ;  Oeisen  Prinoiial.  4  feet 
Pedal  —  Adds  —  Dulciana  Bass, 
16  feet 

a  Adds  —  Bourdon.  16  feet ; 
Flautlna,  2  feet;  Horn.  8  feet. 
Pedal— Adds-Oreat  Bass.  1 6  feet 

a  Full  BweU.  Pedal— Adds- 
Major  Violon.  S8  feet 

Caon  Obuav  (10). 

1.  Choir  to  Pedal,  on  and  off.    ,  UebUch  Gedact  4  feet    Fedal- 

a  Dulciana,  P  f— ♦  •    •  «-*«"-».  I  Vi.»i"-  »«  --h  •  Pwh  nun  1«  f-^  •, 

Gedact  8  f^t;  IN.i.'     -.    ;^       \     •:     ■-..---:.-,  t  .  t-'..'.'. -i  f^ft- 

16feet:  Dalda&i    I'iftKt  G    FiiSM'h,or      Pt-W— Vtok.ii, 

5.  8aUdonaLbf^«t^  DuMans,,  Ifl  fwt  ^  Bub  Baa>.  1 8  fwi  i  Dalcl- 
Sfeet;  UebUch  UrHUft,  «  ft^«t ,  num.  Bu*.  Ifi  fHt;  Vtalancaila, 
UebUch  Gedact  ^  i^et  IN»duLl^ ,  e»  (<«t ;  Flute  Bsm.  •  feet :  Flule^ 
Sub   Baaa.    16  ^ot  .     DulcLftna,  4  feet 

16  feet ;  Fluto  B^s»,  H  twt.  7.  Uehlkh    rTedacta,    16  «ssi 

4.  Geigen  Pr 1 1  >  i  t>«l.  B  trntu  H  feat,  4  feet,  'i  feet  »via-4>mm 
Balidoiial.  8  f h  t.  ;  l>ulc-iati%,  UlApanti,  a  ti?et ;  Rpbr  Flnte^ 
8  feet :  LlebUch  lirffncl.  H  fc«rt  i  I E  ttvt.  F^edal— Bttb  Iteae,  I«  fnt  i 
FUuto  Traverse,  4  fret :  UfiAlrh  KluU  Bans.  R  toet 
Gedact.  4  feet  iVrtnJ-Virtliin.i  H.  Uebllcb  OwUiiti.  1  fwt  *nd 
16  feet :  Sub  Base.  Id  Ittet ;  tlutit  i^  fMt,  SenU— Ruhr  FIOU.  8 feel; 
Baas.  4  feet  V  h.k  de  Oauhsi  8  tmt.    Pmiml- 

a  UebUch   GwlAct.    1A    r<^t  -  Huh  iiai«,  ISfeet  Swell  to  PedaL 
GeicenPrindpal,  h  ffwt :  SalM-      9.  DiiMs^na.  Sfeet  oetr-  r«dal 
onal.  Sfeet:  Dul.  la,r.».   *  fe#t ;  — l>iik4an»>   U  *wt      Chiiir  i^ 
UebUoh  Gedact.  h  U*i;  Hhlicvt^  Vvimi. 
4  feet;  FUnto  Tmvertg,  4  fHt ;      10.  SwilL  to  Choir,  od  and  eC 

Solo  Oboait  (10). 


1.  Solo  to  Psdal,  on  and  off. 
a  FlAto  Harmonique,  8  feet 
a  FlAto  Harmonique,  8  feet; 

FlAto  Harmonique,  4  feet 
4.  Orchestral  Obos.  8  feet 
a  Flflto  Harmonique,  8  feet; 

Clarinet  8  feet 
a  Flftto  Harmonlgne,  8  feet; 

Tnmpette  Hannoolque,  8  fset 


7.  Vox  AngeUea,  8  feet;  Unda 
Marls,8fMt 

a  Flflto  HarmoBlqMu  4  fset; 
Cor  Anglais,  16  fast;  On^cMtnl 
Oboe.  8  feet 

a  Trombone,   16  : 


Macna,  8  ftset:  TrompeUe  Hai^ 
Sfeet 


jique^a 
10.  Aombone, 
Sfeet 


16   feet;   Tuba 


OBQAN 
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ZrOTBL 

esMT  OiAAV.— The  lowMb  notM  of  Um  Oontnk  Gftmbft.  16  feat,  am 
bomwadfrom  UieFedalViokm;  ud  of  Cha  Bouxdon.  16  feet, 
from  the  Fed*!  Bub  Bam. 

BwMXJ.  Oboav.— The  Vlole  de  Gembe.  8  feet.  Is  »  faeaatifnl  Imitetlon 
o(  ikriiif  tone. 

Cbom  Oboav.— Tlae  lamOj  of  four  lieUloha  hea  e  tone  of  peonUar 
Ndneinent. 

86u>  Oboav.— The  tone  of  the  aoft  raeda  ie  verj  delicate.  The 
adTantace  of  the  Oor  Ansleia  apeakinc  »t  16  feet  pitch  la 
erldent.  ainee  In  oomUnatlon  with  the  Clarinet.  Oboe,  or 
nvte.  it  maj  be  need  for  ^alnaUe  oreheatral  efltoeta.  Thoae 
acciuCotned  to  WiUla  Tnbaa  maj  be  dlaappolnted  with  the 
haaTy  raeda;  they  are  much  leaa  powerful  than  Wlllia'a.  but 
on  that  aeeonnt  perhapa  more  lenarally  naefuL  The  Tuba 
Kafna  ia  of  fuU  rich  tone,  and  of  fine  eflJMt  In  chorda  when  the 


Swdl  box  la  eloaed.  The  Trompette  Harmonique  ia  a  rvrj 
cloae  imitaUon  of  the  oreheatral  tnnnpet.  The  two  together, 
when  uaed  to  reinforce  the  fnU  Great,  add  breadtti  and  maaalTe- 


I.  without  drowning  the  flue  work. 

rnAL  Omav.— The  Great  Baaa.  98  feet,  and  Great  Baaa.  16  feet, 

are  one  and  the  aame  act  of  plpaa,  aoonding  in  ootayea.    The 

Major  yiokn.  S3  feet.  Violon.  16  feet,  and  Vkdoneello.  8  feet; 

the  Sab  Baae.  16  feet.  Baaa  Flute.  8  ftet.  and  Flute.  4  ftoet;  the 

Contra   Poaaune,   SS  feet,  and   Poaanne.  16  feet;  and   the 

Bombaide.  16  feet,  and  Trumpet.  8  feet,  are  all  borrowed  in 

the  aame  manner. 

The  oiian.  thoni^  nnfortmataly  plaoad  in  a  chamber  where 

many  of  the  eof  t  eflbete  are  loet.  la  a  maaterpieee  of  Toiolng.  and 

culleaa  delightful   combinatlona  may  be  produced.     The  ooet. 

Indoding  the  erection  of  a  chamber,  waa  MOOa     The  wind  la 

aappUed  by  a  rotary  engine.  drlTen  by  water  from  the  Hydraulic 

Supply  Co..  at  a  preeaura  of  TOO  Iba.  to  the  aquare  inch. 

Si.  Mdrgaret*8  Churchy  Westminster. 
J.  W.  Walkbe  k  Sons. 

The  instrument,  built  to  the  specification  of 
E.  H.  Lemare,  Esq.,  F.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O.,  the 
late  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  church, 
stands  in  the  north  aisle,  occupying  the  two 
easternmost  arches,  and  has  a  16-feet  frontage 
facing  west.  The  electric  blowing  machinery 
and  feeders  are  placed  in  the  tower  of  the  church, 
and  the  wind  is  conveyed  along  the  aisle  roof 
to  the  organ.  In  addition  to  the  two  controlling 
wind  reservoirs  in  the  tower,  there  are  eight 
large  reservoirs  in  the  organ  itself. 

Obkat  Oboait  (14  atopa). 

Feet 

8.  Prineipal       ...  4 

0.  Twelfth         ...  91 

10.  Fifteenth      ...  2 

11.  Mixture.  8  mnka. 

12.  Double  Trumpet  .  .  16 
18.  Foaaune  ...  8 
14  Clarlan  ....  4 


1.  Boufale  Open  Diapaaon, 


2l  open  Diapaaon.  bun    .  8 

5.  Open  Diapaaon,  mecUum  8 
4.  Often  Diapaaon.  email  .  8 

6.  Oieheatral  Flute    .       .  8 

6.  Wakl  Flute    ...  8 

7.  Banuonlo  Flute    .  4 


1.  LiebUeh  Bourdon 

2.  Open  Diapaaon 

8.  iJebllah  Oedaot     . 

4.  Bcho  Gamba  . 

8.  Vdz  CAeete  (Tenor  C)  . 

6.  Flute 

7.  Prineipal        .       . 
aFlfteanth 


Swxix  Oboav  (14  atopa). 


0.  Mixture,  4  lanka. 
10.  Oootra  Poaaune  (haary 

wind)         ...  16 

IL  Poaaune  (haary  wind) .  8 

12.  Oboe      ....  8 

18.  Vox  Humana  8 

14  Clarlan  (haary  wind)  .  4 


Cboib  Oboah  (11 


1.  Quintata 

2.  Gamba 


8.  Duldana 

4  Vex  Angelica  (Tanor  C) . 
4  Lleblich  Oedaot     . 
4  Oonoart  Flute 


Swell'Box.) 

7.  Viola     ....  4 
a  Pioook>  ....  2 

8.  Clarionet      ...  8 
la  Orobeatral  Oboe   .       .  8 
11.  Tuba,  haary  wind  (pre- 
pared for)    ...  8 


1.  Double  <^eD  Diapaaon, 

2.  Open  Diapaaon, ' 
>.  <h>enDiai>aaon,i 
4  Bourdon,  wood 
4  Quint,  wood  . 
4  Octare,  wood . 
7.  PriBolpa].  metal 


Pbdax.  Oboav  (U  atopa). 

a  Flute,  wood  ...     8 
82       a  Bombiarde.  metal  (pro* 
16  pared  for)  ...    88 

16      10.  Trombone,  wood  (heary 
16  wind)         ...    16 

10| .  11.  Tttimpet,  wned  (heavy 
8  wind).       ...     8 


1.  OieattePedaL 
2l  Swell  to  PadaL 
lOholrtoPlidaL 
4ChalrtoOi«a4 
4SwaatoGrea4 
4Sw«UtoOlmlr. 
7.  C 


OounxBB  AVP  AooBBoana  (14  atopa). 


a  Choir  Ootarey 

0.  Choir  unlaon  oft 
la  Swell  Sub^Oetare. 
11.  SweU  Ootare. 
la  Swell  uniaon  oft 
14  Tremulant  to  Swell  Oiian. 
14  Tremulaat  to  Choir  O^BO. 


Fire  OomUnation  Platona  (Xleotro-pneumatlo)  to  Great  Organ 
Slope. 
Six  ComMnatlon  Platona  (Sleotro-pneumatio)  to  Swell  Organ 

ire  Combinatloa  Pedala  (Eleetm-pneamatic)  to  Swell  Oigan 

Ire  Combination  Pedala  to  Pedal  Oisan  Btope. 
Four  Combination  Pedala  to  Choir  Onan. 
DonUe  Acting  Pedal  eontrollbig  Great  to  Pedal  Coupler. 
Balanced  Swell  Pedal  to  SweU  and  Choir  Organa. 
Compaaa  of  Manuala.  OC  to  C.  61  notea. 


Stope. 

Fir* 
Stopa. 

Fire 


Compaaa  of  Padal,  OOC  to  G.  82  notea. 
Pedal  Board,  r 


.,  radiating  and 


[  Compaaa  of  the  Maauala 


AU  Stopa  run  tiirooghont  the  fuU  i 
exoept  No.  5  Swell  and  »o.  4  Choir. 

Tubular  Pneumatie  Action  applied  to   M^n"^'^L  Pedala,  and 
Draw-atop  Action  and  all  Manual  Coupleie. 

1895.     St,  Alban  the  Martyr^  Brooke  Street, 

Holhom. 
This  organ,  a  divided  one,  is  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  choir  in  the  north  and  south 
chapels,  and  is  played  from  the  south  side. 
The  instrument  is  by  Henry  Willis  k  Sons, 
the  well-known  firm  of  organ-builders,  and  the 
action  is  their  most  recent  form  of  tubular 
pneumatic.  The  wind  is  supplied  at  varying 
pressures  by  three  of  Mr.  Vincent  Willis's  patent 
hydraulic  engines.  The  oigan  has  four  fronts 
filled  with  spotted  metal  pipes.  The  draw-stop 
knobs  are  of  solid  ivory,  and  ai'e  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45".  Four  Manuals,  GG  to  A  ;  radiat- 
ing and  concave  pedal  board.  Eight  Composi- 
tion Pedals,  four  to  Swell  and  four  to  Great. 
Two  Swell  Pedals,  one  to  Swell  Organ  and  one 
to  Solo.  Three  pneumatic  pistons  controlling 
the  Swell  to  Great,  Solo  to  Great,  Great  to 
Pedal.  The  manual  keys  are  of  the  very  best 
description,  and  the  entire  organ  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  what  a  church 
organ  should  be. 


1.  Double  Diapaaon    . 

2.  Open  Dii^weon,  No.  1 
8.  Open  Diapaaon,  No.  8 
4  Claiabel  Flute 

8.  Flfite  Harmpnlque 
6.  Prineipal 


18.  LlebUch  Bourdon  . 

14  Oeigen  Prineipal    .       . 

14  Ll^lich  Gedact      . 

14  Salicional 

17.  Vox  Angelica  (Tanor  C) 

14  Gemahom 

IS.  Flageolet. 


24  UeUldi  Oedaot 
87.  Duldana. 
24  Hohl  FlDte 
24  Viola  da  Gamba 


84  Hohl  Flute 
84  Wald  Flute 
84  Tuba 


84  Contra  Bourdon 
44  Open  Diapaaon 
41.  VicOona   . 


7.  Twelfth . 
4  Fifteenth 
S.  Mixture,  8  ranks. 

10.  Double  Trumpet  . 

11.  Trumpet 

12.  Claricm   . 


2^  Mixture.  8  lanka. 
21.  Contra  Poaaune 
24  Cornopean     . 
24  Hautboy 
24.  Vox  Humana 
24  Clarion  . 


84  LiebUeh  FlOte 
81.  Concert  Flute 
84  Piccolo  . 
84  OonuMli-Baaaetto 


87.  Oreheatral  Oboe 

84  Clarinet 


44  Octare  . 
44  ViolonoeUo    . 
44  Mixture.  8  lanka. 
44  Ophidelde    .       . 


? 


16 


47.  SweU  to  Great 
44  SweU  to  Choir. 

48.  8ok>  to  Great. 
64  Great  to  PedaL 
n.  SweU  to  PedaL 


COUfLBBB. 

flS.  Choir  to  PadaL 

84  Solo  to  PedaL 

54  TremulanttoSwcUbyDtaw- 


York  Minster.     J.  W.  Walksr  k  Sons. 

This  organ  was  originally  built  in  1829  by 
Messrs    ^liott  k  Hill,  and  improved   about 
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1860  by  Messrs.  Hill  k  Son.  The  mechanism 
having  become  completely  worn  out,  the 
necessity  for  renewal  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  scheme, 
with  the  result  that  only  the  case  work  and  the 
best  of  the  old  pipe  work  are  incorporated  in 
the  present  instrument 

Originally  the  organist  was  placed  at  the 
choir,  or  east  front.  The  new  organ  is  con- 
structed with  the  console  on  the  south  side,  so 
that  the  player  is  in  touch  with  both  choir  and 
nave. 

The  feeders  of  the  new  bellows  are  worked 
by  four  hydraulic  engines,  the  necessary  water 
pressure  being  obtained  by  pumping  water  up 
to  a  cistern  in  the  roof  of  the  north  transept. 
The  power  for  this  is  derived  from  the  gas- 
engine  that  was  used  for  blowing  the  old 
organ. 

In  outward  appearance  the  organ  is  unaltered, 
except  that  the  swell  box — which  was  prominent 
above  the  top  of  the  case — has  been  taken  away, 
thus  removing  a  considerable  obstruction  to 
the  view  of  the  east  window  from  the  nave, 
and  so  effecting  an  important  improvement  as 
regards  the  interior  of  the  minster. 


OuAT  Omav  (CompiM  00  to  A,  68  Notes). 

L  DouUs  Open  IMa- 

psson  . 
a.  Boordon        .       . 
8.  OpenDUpason     . 
4.  OpenDlapMOfn     . 
6.  Open  Diapsson     . 

6.  OiMO  Diapason     . 

7.  Gi[mba  .       .       . 

8.  Wald  Plate  .       . 

10.  Octave  . 

11.  Octave  . 

FM  Pipes 

16       68 
16       69 
8       68 
8       68 

8       68 
8       68 

I   S 

8       68 
4       68 
4       66 

la  Harmonic  Flute 
18.  Twelfth       .       . 
14.  Fifteenth    .       . 
la  Full   Hlxtttie.  4 

ranks 
la  Sharp  Miztozv.  3 

17.  Double  Trumpet 
la  Poeaune 
la  Trumpet     .       . 
90l  Clarion       .       . 

Feet 

4 

? 

16 
8 

8 

4 

Pipei 
68 
68 
68 

174 
68 
66 
88 
68 

SwBU.  OxoAV  (Compi 

iss  CX3  to  A.  66  Notes). 

1.  Boaxdon       .       . 
a  Open  Diapason     . 
a  Horn  Diapason    . 
4.  Stopped  Diapason 
a  EehoGamlia 
a  VolxCOestedteor 

7.  Oetave  ! 
a  Flat*    . 

16 

88 
68 
68 
68 
68 

48 
68 
88 

a  Fifteenth    .       .      S 

8  ranks     .       .       . 
11.  FaUMlxtui«.8ianks 
la  Double  Tnunpet     16 
la  Trumpet     .       .      8 
14.  Horn    ...      8 
la  Oboe    ...      8 
la  Clarion               .     4 

68 

174 
174 
66 
66 
68 
68 
68 

Tramolaat  to  Swell  Stop 

Obooi  Oboav  (Oompa 

MS  00  to  A.  66  Notes). 

1.  Oedaet  .       .       . 
a  Open  Diapason     . 
a  Gamte  .       .       . 
4.  Daldana       .       . 

16 
8 
8 
8 
8 

68 
68 
66 

68 
68 

a  Piccolo .     .     . 

1&  Clarinet       .       . 

06 
66 
66 
68 
66 

Solo  Owmmx  (Compai 

IB  00  to  A.  66  Notes). 

1.  Beho  Daldana     . 
a  Harmonic  Flute  . 
a  Hamumlo  Flute  . 

8 

8 

4 

68 
86 

88 

a  Orehesbal  Oboe   ! 
a  Vox  Humana 

16 
8 
8 

66 
68 
68 

The  above  axe  endoeed  in  a  Swell  box. 
.       .       .16       68  I  a  Tuba     .       . 
n^smulaat  to  Stops  1  to  a 

PnnAX.  Oboav  (CoBBpass,  000  to  F,  80  Note«). 


L  Opon      Diapason, 


wood    .         .        . 

83 

80 

a  Open      Di^iason. 

metal.       .       . 

83 

80 

aOpen      Diapason. 

wood   . 

16 

80 

aOpen      Diapason. 

metal  . 

16 

80 

a  Vtolone.  wood      . 

16 

80 

a  Daldana.  metal  . 

16 

80 

7.  Sab-baas       .       . 

16 

80 

a  Bourdon      .       .    16  80 

a  Quint  .       .       .    101  80 

la  Oetove         .       .      8  80 

II.  Flute  ...      8  80 
la  Contm  Trombone 
(opper  18  notes 

from  No.  IS)     .    S3  18 

la  Trombone  .       .    16  SO 

14.  Oont»  Fkffotto  .    16  80 

16.  Tromba       .       .      8  80 

la  Clarian       .       .     4  80 


1.  SwdltoOreai. 
a  SweU  to  Choir, 
a  Solo  to  Great 
4  SweUOcUvsL 
a  SweU  SubOetavsL 
a  SweU  Unison  Off. 
7.  SoloOotove. 


a  Solo  ■aVOetevs. 

a  Solo  Unison  Oa 
la  GrsattoPedaL 
IL  SweU  to  PedaL 
la  Choir  to  PsdaL 
la  SolotoFsdaL 


Hie  oomblnatians  of  stops  upon  the  p 
alterable  by  the  organist,  the  n  *  ' 
veniently  placed  in  the  oodsoIa 


COMBtVATtOV  PniOXi  Ain>  PaOALS. 

Bight  Bleetro-Pneumatie  Combination  Pistons  to  Orst  Oipa 

Doable  Acting  Piston  *  Great  Organ  Beeds  cm  and  off,' 

Six  Blectzo-Pneamatic  Combination  Pistons  to  Swell  Oxna  Stags. 

Foar  Blectro-Pneuaiatio  Combination  Pistons  to  Solo  Orpn 

Stops. 
Three  Bleotco-Pneumatlo  Combination  Plstona  to  Chair  Orgw 

Sttv*. 
Bight  Bleetro-Pneamatto  Oomhlaaticn  Pedals  to  Pedal  Ocgan 

8t<»«. 
Six  Electro -Pneumatic  Oombinatlan  Pedals  Doidicating  SwsD 


sand  pedals  an  «Bi 

ntsbslDge 


Other 

(A)  Donble-Actilag  Pedal  controlliiy  Graat  to  Pedal  Ooapler. 

(fi)  Coupler  '  Great  Pistons  to  PedalCombinatlana.' 

(C)  *  Pedal  Basses  to  SweU  Organ,'  whereby  the  Pedal  Otgui  may 
be  controUed  in  suitable  combinations  (not  necessarily  the  mxut  as 
those  associated  with  the  Graat).  hy  dther  the  SweU  Pistons  or 
Combination  Pedals. 

y-    ■■' '  ^:  '  IcSIiHdj^ 'C  uudnwD.  thcOrvalBDi]  t'MflJ;  8toflt 

an  ;  ^:y   miotruUed    by  etlber   IH«t0E»  or  fMak^      1^ 

les^i'i;  i'-  I  i  ^  I  •  1 1  n  n  n  thiD  Pkitoiks  sJhct  tb«  O  r«&t  OiiKaii  i!ta{ii  aii]j, 
a&J  r.iiJililTKLMi'n  Po^LikLA  mSiei-t,  Ptdml  Bbipf  ouIjf.  Ths  £wdJ 
CoEijMetiilJon  }'r4iLlii  t^inf  Miupij  dupIici&Le*  cjf  the  &wtll  Flisluiii, 
do  ruKt  ftrTi't't  the  PiKiaJ  L'trifETii  uniuu  ''C  im  4Jimwn,  wb^cb  'ODDtroib 
six  jfra'lHW  of  i't^M  BuMft,  sikpniprLLt^cv  ia  U»  8ve(U  nnabtiuitLofu- 

canhinAtk'nii  irt>m  tatt  t<i  ruU.  Affect  i  tig  ii»  Iba  Sole  TtitMi,  Qftmn 
to  ^rtiml,  9v^\l  to  (Jtmt,  »tkl  SmIu  Ui  Gnat  OtntsAvn.  Iiiap|)»j)ris«« 
onltitn  ihiu  Pi>»lti]itt£  tb?  jdayv  to  iiiimii  hli  ecvui  Inaa  mtt  to 
ful  U  or  vtr*  wTMi,  vF  itj  arniii  ths  emsendo  at  aa^  potvL  withaml 
toucbin;  a  ^np  at  plvUJit,  acil  io  ansncad  as  to  atrra  w.  plitaBa, 
etc.,.  frc«  bo  Work  u  luukU  dlrMtty  thd  toet  Is  Mmm&rtd  tikm  Ikr 
pedal. 

1899.     Nontnch  Cathedral, 
Norman  k  Bkard. 

The  whole  organ  consists  of  five  manuab  and 
seventy-eight  stops,  including  couplers. 

The  console  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  instrument,  thus  enabling  the  organist  to 
have  a  view  of  the  whole  building,  both  ea^t 
and  west.  ^ 

The  builders'  patent  ^bular-pneumatio  action 
is  applied  to  the  whole  organ,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Echo  Organ,  which  is  controlled  by  their 
latest  electro-pneumatic  connection. 

There  are  sixteen  sound-boards  arranged  is 
follows  : — two  for  the  Great  Organ,  two  for  the 
Swell,  two  for  the  Solo,  one  for  the  Choir,  seven 
for  the  Pedal,  and  two  for  the  Echo  Organ. 

The  following  stops  from  the  old  organ  have 
been  included  in  the  new  instrument : — 

Pedal  Organ,  Double  Open  Diapason,  twenty- 
five  old  pipes. 

Open  Diapason  (wood),  nine  old  pipes.  Bour- 
don, thirty  old  pipes. 

Choir  Organ,  Open  Diapason  by  Benatus 
Harris,  formerly  in  great  organ. 

Stopped  Diapason  (the  oldest  stop  in  the 
organ,  maker  unknown). 

Gamba  to  Tenor  C.     Nason  flute,  partly. 

Great  Organ,  Open  Diapason  by  Byfield. 
Swell  Organ,  Bourdon. 

The  pitch  of  the  organ  is  a  semitone  lower 
than  the  old  Philharmonic  concert  pitch. 

The  wind  is  supplied  by  a  gas  engine  placed 
outside    the    Cathedral,   which    works  power 
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pomps,  the  preflsnre  being  oonveyed  in  pipes 
to  the  north  triforium,  and  there  used  to 
operate  four  hydraulic  engines  which  are  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  organist  at  the 
keyboard. 

The  following  is  a  complete  specification  of 
the  oigan,  which  consists  of  five  Manuals,  from 
CG  to  C,  61  notes,  and  2^  octaves  of  concave 
and  radiating  pedals,  from  OCO  to  G,  82  notes. 

Pkdal  Okoav  (9  itops). 

FMtPlMi 

L  Doabb  Open  Dl^Maon,  wood   .  .82  SS  (96  old) 

1  Open  Dikpaaon,  wood 16  S2  (9  dd) 

t  dpen  DiaiMiaon.  m«tal 16  S2 

4  Duletem.  wood 16  81 

Sl  Boardon.  wood 16  82  (SO  old) 

1  VioloooeUo.  motel 8  82 

7.  BMa  Flvte.  wood 8  83 

Conbs  Poaanne.  praparad  for  .  .88 

&  Tfombone.  nifltai 16  88 

&  T^ompai  (partly  dcrlTcd  Crom  Vo.  8),  metal  .     8  IB 

Choib  OmoAV  (9  etopa). 

ML  liabUdi  Boardon.  wood 16  61 

U.  Open  Diapaaon  (old  pipes  ex  Giwit).  metal     .  8  61 

12.  Stopped  Dlapaaon  (old  plpee  ex  Choir),  wood  8  61 

UL  Bell  Gamba  (old  plpea  ex  Choir.  Tenor  C).  metal  8  61 

14  Duldana  (old  pipea  ex  Choir.  Tenor  C).  metal  8  61 

Ul  IfMon  FlQte  (part  old  pipee  ex  Choir),  wood  .  4  61 

11  Harmonfe  Gemahom,  metal     ....  4  61 

17.  Plooolo.  metal 3  61 

l&OoraodiBaaaetto.  metal 8  61 


OmxAT  OnoAM  (14  etope). 

19.  Doable  Open  Dlanason.  metal  .                      .  16  61 

SO.  Opoi  Dlapaaon,  Na  1,  metal    ....  8  61 

SL  <^ien  Diapaaon.  No.  3,  metal    ....  8  61 
SS.  <^ien  DiHMUon.  Na  8  (old  pipes  ex  Great). 

metal 8  61 

81  Hohl  Flate.  wood                              ...  8  61 

Si  Stopped  Diapason,  wood 8  61 

K.  Principal,  metal 4  61 

S&  Plftte  Harmonlque,  metal        ....  4  61 

ff.  Twelfth,  metal 3|  61 

SBL  Fifteenth,  metal 3  61 

SB.  Miztare.  8  ranks,  metal 188 

XL  Doable  Trumpet,  metal 16  61 

SL  Tromba.  metal 8  61 

StOarlon.  metal 4  61 

SwKLL  Okoax  (16  stopa). 

a.  Boardon  (old),  wood 16  61 

54.  Open  Diapason.  Na  1.  metal    ....  8  61 
SI  Ooux  Diapason.  No.  3,  metal    ....  8  61 

SI  LlebUeh  Oedaet.  metal 8  61 

S7.  Balidaoal.  metal 8  61 

&  Voix  GOeetes,  8  ranks,  metal  .                       .  8  110 

m.  Principal,  metal 4  61 

40.  LlebU^Flate,  metal 4  61 

4L  Fifteenth,  metal 8  61 

45.  Mixtaze.  8  nmks.  metal 188 

431  Contra  Fk«otto.  metal 16  61 

44  Horn.metal 8  61 

46.  Oboe,  metal 8  61 

41  Clarion,  metal 4  61 

47.  Cor  Anglais  (Beating  Beed),  metal  ...  8  61 

8oL0  Oboav  (6  stove). 

4B.  Flftte  Harmonliiae,  metal        ....  8  61 

40l  Viola,  metal 8  61 

SOi  Flftte  Hannonlqoe,  metal        ....  4  61 

IL  Oreheatni  Oboe,  metal 8  61 

BS.  Taba  Mirabllis.  metal 8  61 

(Ae  Solo  Organ  with  the  exception  cl  Stops  Noe.  48  and  83 
Mdoeed  in  a  Swell  Box.) 

BoBo  Oboav  (14  stops). 

55.  Bab  Baas,  wood  . 

54  Contra  Viola,  metal  . 

H.  Oamba,  metal     . 

B6b  Zaaber  FlOte.  metal  . 

07.  Unda  Maris,  pare  tin 

18.  Vox  Angelica.  3  ranks,  pore  tin 

SB.  Viola,  pare  Un   . 

SOL  Harmonic  Pieeolo.  pore  tin 

6L  Harmonic  Trampet,  metal 

•■  Comet.  6  ranks,  Tarioos,  metal 

tt.  Vox  Homana,  pare  tin 

<40oi«a. 

Mc  Octave  Ooopler. 

M^  Tremnlant. 

The  whole  of  tlM  pipes  of  the  BehoOnaa  are  endoeed  fnaSweU 
box  placed  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  triforiam.  and  operated 


16  19 

16  61 

8  61 

8  61 

8  110  Tenor  O 

8  110 

4  61 

3  61 

8  61 
886 

8  61 


from  the  main  keyboard  by  means  of  deetro-pneamatie  action. 
A  wpacate  bcUowe  with  hydraalio  motor,  worked  from  the  ordinaiy 
watar  main,  somlles  the  Beho  Organ.  The  engine  ftir  blowing  it 
Is  qoite  disUnei  from  those  sopplying  the  main  organ. 


Covn.BMAm»  Ao 

97.  Choir  to  PedaL 
88.  Great  to  PedaL 

69.  Swell  to  PedaL 

70.  Solo  to  PedaL 

71.  Beho  to  PedaL 

7S.  Swell  to  Choir  (Pnenmatie). 
78.  Swell  to  Great  (Pneamatio). 


74  Choir  to  Great  (Pnenmatie). 
78.  Solo  to  Great  (Pnenmatie). 

76.  Swell  OetaTe. 

77.  Swell  Pistons  to  Composi- 

tion Pedals. 
7&  Great  Pistons  to  Composi- 
tion Pedala. 


PisTojis  AMO  OoHronnov  Pbdaia 


6  Pistons  to  Great  Organ. 

6  Pistons  to  SweU  Organ. 

8  Pistons  to  Choir  Oigan. 

8  Pistons  to  Solo  Orgiui. 

6  Pistons  to  Bcho  Organ. 

1  Donble^usting  Piston  to  Great 

to  Pedal  Coupler. 
1  Doubl»«otlng  Piston  to  SweU 

to  Great 
1  Double«otlng  Piston  to  Solo  to 

Great. 


6  Composition  Pedals  to  Pedal 
Organ  (acting  separately,  or  in 
oonneotion  with  the  Great  and 
Swell  Organ  Pintons). 

Tremnlant  by  Ptodal  for  Swell 
Organ. 

1  Double-acting  Composition 
Pedal  to  Great  to  Pwial 
Ooapler. 


AHAX.TI 

Istop.  SSfeettone 
18  stops.  16 
83     ..       8 
10     „       4       .. 

4     ..       9       .. 

6  Tarioos. 


I  or  THX  CoimaTC  or  thb  Oboav. 


.  1081 
.    610 


708 


84  speaking  stops        Total  4148 
14  oouplen.  etc. 
TSdraw-atopa 


9  stops,  PiBdal  Organ       .    988 

9     .,      Choir  .    649 

14     „      Great      „  .    976 

16     ..      Swell  .  1086 

6     ..      Solo  .    806 

13  ..      Beho       ,.  .    964 

64  speaking  stops  Total  4148 

14  couplers,  eta 
TBDraw-stopa 


The  Parish  Church,  Great  Varmouih. 

J.  J.    BiNNS. 

GKBA.T  OBAAV. 

Ftat  Pipes 

1.  Doable  Open  Diapason,  metal 16  88 

9l  Bourdon,  metal  and  wood 16  46 

8.  Open  Diapaaon,  Na  1.  metal  and  wood      ...  8  66 
4. 8 8  6a 

6.  ..           ..            „   8.  metal 8  68 

a      ..           „            ..4 8  68 

7.  Harmonic  Flute,  metal  and  wood        .       .       .        .  8  6B 
a  Clarabella.  wood 8  68 

9.  Stopped  Diapaaon,  wood 8  BS 

la  Principal,  metal 4  68 

11.  Harmonic  Flute,  metal 4  66. 

la  Twelfth,  metal 9|  88 

la  Fifteenth,  metal 3  66 

14  Mixture.  metaL  4  ranks 389 

16.  Oootra  Posanne,  metal 16  68 

la  Poauine.  metal 8  68 

17.  Clarion,  metal 4  68 

SWKLL  OnOiAV. 

18  Boardon,  nMtil 16  BS 

la  Opoa  Diapason,  Na  1.  metal  and  wood      ...  8  66 

go.                  „            „   8,  metal 8  68 

81.  Hohl  FlOte.  wood 8  68 

93.  Stopped  Diapason,  wood 8  68 

Sa  Gamba,  metal 8  BS 

94  Voix  CAestee.  Tenor  0,  metal 8  4il 

96.  Principal,  metal 4  68 

9a  Suabe  Flute,  metal 4  68 

97.  Fifteenth,  metal 9  68 

9B.  Mixture,  4  ranks,  metal 989 

9a  Contra  Vtatto.  metal 16  66 

SO.  Horn,  metal 8  68 

81.  Oomopean.  metal 8  Sa 


Sa  Oboe,  metal    .       . 

.      8 

88 

sa  Cterion.metal 4 

66 

Choib.  Oboav. 

84  Ucbtich  &>Bfdr>b,  wood  and  metal     ....    16 

66 

86.  Op<^D  niauwin,  TJikital    . 

68 

8S 

37.  Hch]  Flatf!.  wuo-i  . 

66 

Sa  Dot:luu.  metal      . 

66 

8a  Doli:*,  Dii^Ul    . 

66 

40.  riHtr;,  »p.id!     . 

68 

41.  Prin^rlpal,  Ductal     , 

68 

4a  Hi.nnDiiJ<^  OAiQ^^tm.  metal 

68 

4a  Cor  ABf  lali,  mtui 

86 

Solo  Obaab. 

44  QuintatOn.  wood 16 

4a  Harmonic  Flute,  metal  and  wood  .8 

4a  Beho  Dulciana.  metal 8 

47.  Vox  Angelica,  Tenor  C,  metal 8 

4a  Flanto  TraTemo.  metal 4 

4a  Harmonic  Piccolo,  metal 9 

6a  Contra  Bassoon,  metal 16 

61.  Orchestral  Oboe,  metal 8 

sa  Vox  Humana,  metal 8 

6a  Glartonet,  metal 8 
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S4  Tubft,  motal 


^"ff 


Pedal  Oeoav 


.  n 

.       .  16 

.  16 

.       .        .  16 

.       .       .       .  16 

,       .       .        .  16 

.       .       .  8 

62.  Vlolanoelio.  wood 8 

la.  FIat«.  wood 8 

64.  Contn  Ponune,  metal 88 

66.  PoRaune.  metal 16 

68.  Trumpet,  metal 8 


SB.  Doable  Open  Dlapaaon.  wood 

56.  Open  Diapaoon,  wood    . 

57.  Open  Dlapaeon,  metal  . 
68.  Ylolone,  wood 

68.  Dolciana,  metal 

60.  Bourdon,  wood 

61.  Principal,  wood 


Notee 
90 
80 


Covn.sM. 


67.  Swell  to  Oreat. 

68.  Swell  to  Choir. 
60.  Solo  to  Great 

70.  Choir  to  Great 

71.  Cheat  to  Pedal  (richt  ride). 

72.  Oxeat  to  Pedal  (lalt  side). 
7S.  SweU  to  Pedal. 

74.  Choir  to  PedaL 


78.  Solo  to  PedaL 

76.  Solo  Octave. 

77.  Solo  Sub  OetaTe. 

7S.  Swell  to  Great  OetaTCL 

78.  Swell  Oetove. 

80l  Swell  Tremulant. 
8L  Solo  Itwnulaat. 


FlTe  Automatic  InterdiaDfeable  Combination  Peda]a  to  Oreat 

and  Pedal  Organa. 
One  Pedal  giving  fnll  Oreat  and  Pedal  Organ*. 
Five  Automatto  Interohangeable  Combination  Pedals  to  BweJl 

Ornn. 
One  Pedal  giving  full  Swell  Organ. 
Three  Automatic  Interohangeable  Combination  Platans  to  CSiolr 

Organ. 
Four  Automatle  Interchangeable  Combination  Pistons  to  Solo 

Organ. 
Creacendo  Pedal  to  Swell  Organ. 
Crescendo  Pedal  to  Solo  Organ. 

The  wind  pieseopps  for  the  diflbrant  portione  at  ihs  organ  an  as 
follows  :— 
Okxat  Oroa  v. —Flue  work.  8)  Inches  and  6  indies ;  Seeds,  6  inches. 
SwKU.  OiuiAir.— Flue  work,  4  inches  and  6  inches ;  Reeds,  6  Ins. 
CBoim  Obuaw.— Throughout,  3  inches. 
BoLO  Oboak.— Throughout,  4  inehss,  with  exeeption  of  Tuba 

which  is  on  10  inches. 
PWAi.  Oboav.— Flue  work,  8^  indhss  and  5  fnchss ;  Keeds,  8  Ins. 

ASALTBIS  or  IBB  CORUn  OF  TBX  OSOAV. 


a  stops.  32  feet  tone  . 
14     ..      16       .. 
84     ..       8       .. 

8     „        4        ,. 

4     ..        2       ,. 

8     ..  various    . 

Pig. 

.    6SS 
.  1764 
.    088 
.    238 
.    828 

17  stops,  Oreat  Organ 
16     „      Swell      ,. 

10  „      Choir    „ 

11  ..      Solo       „ 

12  ..     Pedal    .. 

.    1060 
.      680 
.      686 
.      890 

66  speaking  stops. 

sn* 

66Bp«ktii8rtop«. 

8714 

15  couplers,  etc. 

15coupl«n,etc. 

81  draw-stops. 

81  draw-stops. 

The  instrument  Is  a  divided  one,  placed  behind  cadi  side  of  the 
dhoir  stalls  in  the  chanoeL  Each  organ  Is  enclosed  in  an  elaborate 
screen  of  wainscot  oak.  The  screens  of  the  old  ugan  f6rm  back 
screens  of  the  new  one. 

The  action  is  the  buildet's  patent  Tubular  Pneumatic  system ; 
and  his  recently  patented  invention  in  the  way  of  stop  control  is 
applied  to  all  the  stops:  this  Interohangeable  combination  aetion 
gives  unlimited  opportunity  of  variation  to  the  player. 

Alongside  each  manual  piston  is  placed  a  tiny  red  knob,  the 
pressing  of  which  fixes  on  the  piston  any  stops  previously  drawn 
belon^g  to  that  manuaL 

The  wind  Is  generated  by  two  Sturtevant  fans,  propeUed  by  a  gas 
engine,   all  placed   In  a  ssparate  bnUding,   kept  at  an  even 


Warwick  Castle, 
Inoram,  Hope-Jones  k  Co. 

The  whole  of  the  organ  is  oontroUed  by 
electricity  from  a  movable  console  (or  key  desk), 
resembling  an  harmonium,  and  enclosed  in  a 
carved  oak  case.  This  console,  which  stands  in 
the  great  hall,  is  provided  with  four  keyboards 
for  the  hands,  and  one  set  of  keys  for  the  feet 

The  lower  manual  controls  the  Great  Organ, 
the  second  the  Orchestral  Organ,  the  third  the 
Echo  Organ,  and  the  fourth  the  Solo  Organ. 

There  is  also  above  this  latter  an  auxiliary 
row  of  keys  for  controlling  the  stops. 

Each  of  the  keyboards  has  a  'double  touch,' 
by  means  of  which  the  oiganist  is  enabled,  by  a 


further  pressure  of  the  finger  to  make  any  note 
or  notes  sound  more  loudly.  By  this  means  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  accents  and  sforzandos  from 
the  fingers  and  to  emphasise  the  melody  or  other 
part. 

On  each  keyboard  are  to  be  foond  a  number 
of  short  supernumerary  double  touch  composition 
keys,  which  enable  the  oiganist  to  move  his  stops 
and  couplers  without  lifting  his  hands  from  the 
keyboard  upon  which  he  is  playing. 

Under  each  manual  there  is  placed  a '  suitable 
bass'  tablet.  When  one  of  these  tablets  is 
pushed  inwards  it  remains  in  that  position,  and 
the  pedal  stops  and  couplers  forthwith  group 
themselves  so  as  to  provide  a  suitable  bass  to  the 
varying  tones  of  the  manual  upon  which  the 
organist  may  at  the  time  be  playing. 

Upon  pressing  inwards  the  suitable  bass  tablet 
under  any  other  manual,  the  first-named  tablet 
is  liberated,  and  the  pedal  bass  becomes  in  tun 
suitable  to  such  other  manuaL 

Depression  of  an  independent  Pedal  Stud  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  keyboards  throws 
out  of  action  all  the  suitable  bass  tablets. 

Above  the  stop-keys  are  provided  a  little  row 
of  ivory  switches.  These  switches  can  be  set 
(either  before  or  during  the  use  of  the  organ)  in 
such  a  manner  that,  upon  touching  thea«^  libUum 
keys  provided  on  each  manual,  any  combination 
of  stops  and  couplers  desired  can  be  brought 
into  play. 

A  '  stop  sivitch '  is  provided,  both  by  key  and 
pedal.  By  means  of  this  contrivance  the  action 
of  the  stop-keys  may  be  suspended  at  will,  and 
any  new  combination  of  stops  and  couplers 
throughout  the  entire  instrument  may  be  set 
This  latter  combination  is  brought  into  play 
instantly  by  merely  touching  the  stop  switch. 

The  electric  action  connecting  the  keys  with 
the  pipes  is  so  rapid  that  notes  can  be- repeated 
more  quickly  than  is  possible  upon  the  finest 
pianoforte. 

Over  a  hundred  miles  of  electric  wire  have 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  organ. 

The  wind  pressures  used  are  equal  to  ten 
inches  and  to  five  inches  aqua, 

Pboai.  OsflAH  (Oraapaas  OCC  to  F.  80  Botes).  ^^ 


1.  Besultant  Bass  {ftam  Solo),  varaiehsd  wood 

8.  Opsn  Diapason  (partly  fknm  Oreat),  vanished  wood  i 


8.  Violone,  sine  and  ^t"       ........ 

4.  Bourdon  (partly  tnm  Solo),  varaished  wood 

6.  Cello  (extension),  tin 

6.  Tibia  dausa  (from  Solo),  varnished  wood     .... 

7.  Ophiblelde,  in  a  Swdl  Box  (partly  from  Solo),  special  metal 
a  Tuba 

9.  Clarion  „  ..  „  .,  ,. 

10.  Oreat  to  PedaL 

11.  Orchestial  to  PedaL 
18.         Echo  to  Pedal. 

Obbat  Oboav  (Oonpass  CO  to  C.  61  notes). 
18.  Gontva  Tibia  Clansa  (from  Pedal  and  Solo),  vmmisbsd  wood 
14  Open  Diapason,  wood  and  nwdal 
16.  Tibia  Dura,  vamielhad  wood   . 


16 
16 
16 
8 
8 
18 
8 
4 


16.  Tibia  Clausa  (from  Solo),  vanished  wood     . 

17.  Viol  d'Oichostrs  (from  Pedal  and  Solo),  tin  . 
la  Muted  VioL  tin        ...... 

18.  Prineipal.  spsdal  metal 

90l  Ophlcleide.inaSw«UBQx(btMBPiBdalaDd8olo).speeislmstBll< 

81.  Tuba  „  „ 

88.  Tuba  (ted  ton^) 

as.  Clarion  „ 
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M.       QrohntnltoOrwIsSulK 
&       OrebMtnl  to  On»t  Uniwrn. 
K       OrehMtnl  to  Great  Octave. 
S.        Xebo  to  Great 
a.        ftdio  to  Great  OetaTe. 

1  lUiIet  to  make  the  Pedal  ■tope  and  oooplen  antomatt* 
eally  provide  a  ■attable  baaa  to  the  Great  Maanal. 

3  Double  toooh  eompoeltlon  keys  for  Great  Oiyui  etcva. 

1  Ad  U-'ttum  double    touch  key  for  Great  Org»n  stope 
and  Coaplcra. 

1  Double  toneh  key  to  tarixig  Tubas  *  on.' 

1  Doable  touch  key  to  take  Tubas  'off.' 

1  Doable  touch  key  to  bring  Orehestnl  Couplers  *  on.' 

1  Doable  touah  key  to  take  Orcheetnl  Couplers  'ofL' 


QHwarRAi,  Okoau  (Compass  CO  to  O,  61  notes,  73  pipoi^ 
in  a  Swell  Box). 

Feet 
SSL  Cbntn  Tibia  Clauaa  (from  Pedal  and  SoloK  Tarnished  vood    16 

JOL  UebUeh  Oedact.  spotted  metal 8 

».  Viol  d'Orehestre.  tin 8 

XL  Viol  Celesta.  Ignore.  Un 8 

32.  rianto  Traveno,  spotted  metal 4 

SU.  Clarinet,  spedal  and  spotted  metal 16 

Si.  Oomopean,  special  metal 8 

S5l  Orehestnl  Oboe,  spottnl  metal      ....  .8 

SL        SubOetave. 

17.        Octave. 

381       Bcho  to  Orchestral  8u1x 

3tt        Keho  to  Orchestral  Unleon. 

40l        Bcho  to  Oroheetral  Unison  (seoond  touc3i). 

a.       Echo  to  OndMsteal  Octave. 

42.        Tremulant. 

1  Ikblet  to  make  the  Pedal  stops  and  Conplen  antomatl- 
eally  provide  a  suitable  bass  to  the  OrchestnJ  Manual. 
S  Doable  toneh  keys  for  Orchestral  Organ  stopSb 
1  Ad  UUOtm  double  touch  key  for  OrdMstral  Oigaa  stops 

and  Couplers. 
1  DonUe  touch  key  to  bring  Echo  Oouplers  '  on.' 
1  Doable  touch  k«y  to  take  Bcho  Coopleis  *oiL' 

■oBo  Oboav  (Compass  OC  to  C.  61  notes,  79  pipes, 
in  a  Swell  Box). 

tt.  Phoneama,  wood  and  spotted  metal 16 

M.  Echo  SaUdonal.  spotted  metal 8 

41  Vox  Angelica,  Tenor  O,  spotted  metal  .       .     *'.  .8 

46.  Qaiuikdena,  spotted  metal 4 

47.  Cor  Anglais,  tin 16 

4Sl  Oboe.  spott«i  metal 8 

4iL  Vox  Humana,  spotted  metal 8 

9a        Sub  Octove. 

91.        Oelave. 

as.        OreheetnJ  to  Bcho  Bvb. 

tX        Orchestral  to  Echo  Unison. 

*i        Orchestral  to  Bcho  Unison  (eeoond  toneh). 

99k        Oreheebral  to  Echo  Octave. 

ML        Ttwnnlant. 

1  Tablet  to  make  the  Pedal  stops  and  Conplsri  antomatl- 

oally  provide  a  suitable  bass  to  the  Echo  MannaL 
S  DonUe  toneh  oompcattlon  keys  for  Echo  MannaL 
1  Ad  libilmn  double  touch  key  for  Echo  Organ  stops  and 

Coupletm. 
1  Double  ton<di  key  to  bring  Orcheetral  Couplers  'on.* 
1  Doable  touch  key  to  take  Orchestral  Couiuen  'oft' 

SoiiO  OaoAV  (Oompase  CC  to  C,  61  notes). 

S7.  Viol  d'Oiehwtr«  (partly  from  P«da]),  tin      .  .8 

5^  Tibia  Clausa.  ▼arntshed  wood 8 

S9.  Ophlcleide  (extension),  in  a  Swell  Box  (partly  from  Pedal), 

■peeisl  metal 16 

fia  Taba,  in  a  Swell  Box  (partly  from  Pedal),  spedal  metal     .      8 
61-  Clarion  (extension)         „  „  ,.  .4 

fn.        Oreheebral  to  Solo  Soh. 
6r>.         Orehestnl  to  Solo  Unison. 
61        OrchestnJ  to  Solo  Octave. 
€5.        Tremulant  to  Tibia  Clausa. 

1  Tkblet  to  make  the  Pedal  stops  and  Couplen  autosnatl- 

cally  provide  a  suitable  bass  to  the  Solo  MannaL 
1  Ad  tattum  double  touch  composltian  key  far  Solo 
stops  and  Oonplen. 


1  Stud  to  render  the  Pedal  Organ  ladependant. 
Stop  Switch  {5SiL 


1890.     mil  <fe  S(m, 

The  Town  Hall,  Sydney. 

The  case  is  of  great  size,  and  holds  in  the 
centre  the  32-ft.  metal  pipes  of  the  double 
open  diapason.  The  organ  contains  128  speak- 
ing stops  (tliis  number  including  the  new 
'chimes*  and  'thunder'),  14  couplers  (2  of 
which  are  available  by  means  of  pedals),  8 
balanced  swell  pedals,  and  8800  pipes  and 
VOL.  ni 


chimes.  There  are  83  pneumatic  combination 
studs,  6  combination  pedals  to  the  Pedal  Organ, 
tremulants,  etc 

After  the  erection  of  the  organ  a  few  altera- 
tions were  carried  ont  under  the  direction 
of  the  organist  at  tliat  time,  the  late  Mr. 
Wiegand.  The  chime  is  composed  of  thirty- 
eight  steel  bars.  The  vox  humana  has  been 
removed  from  the  Choir  to  the  Swell.  Two  4-ft 
stops  on  the  Choir  (voix  celestes  and  violino) 
are  now  8  feet.  The  8ft.  trumpet  on  the  Swell 
has  been  removed  to  the  Choir. 

The  blowing  apparatus  is  worked  by  a  gas 
engine  of  8  h.p.  Tubular  pneumatic  action  is 
used.  The  effect  of  the  d4-ft.  stop  is  said  to 
be  truly  marvellous,  and  its  expression  very 
distinct  in  spite  of  its  volume  and  depth. 
The  instrument  took  three  years  to  build  ;  and 
it  was  stated  at  the  time  of  its  erection  to 
have  cost  £15,000.  The  specification,  which 
follows,  is  taken  from  a  diagram  of  the  key- 
board, stops,  pistons,  and  pedals,  published  by 
the  organist : — 


Feet 
1.  Cbntra  Bourdon  (Tenor  O)  82 
8.  Bourdon  .  .16 

8.  Double  Open  Diapason  .    16 

4.  Open  Dii^Msofn  8 

5.  Open  Diapason  8 
a  Open  Diapason  8 
7.  Open  Diapason 
a  Harmonic  Flute 

9.  YioU 

10.  Spits  Fl«te 

11.  Gamba    . 

12.  Hohl  Fiete 
la  Bohr  FUte 
14.  Quinte    . 


aa  DonUe  Open  Diapason  . 
30.  Bourdon  . 

81.  Open  Diapason 

82.  Viola  dl  Gamba 
S3.  Saliclonal 
84.  Dnldana 
as.  Vox  Angelica . 
88.  Hohl  Flftte      . 
37.  Gemshom 
Sa  Octave 
30.  Harmonic  Flute 
40.  Bohr  FlOte 
4L  Twelfth  . 


BB.  Contn  Duldana 

06.  Open  Diapason 

87.  Gamba     . 

B&  Duldana 
BO.  Flanto  Tnvwso 

00.  Hohl  FlSte     . 

61.  Bourdon . 

62.  Violino    . 

63.  Voix  Oflestfls . 

64.  Octave     . 


Feet 

.      4 

la  Principal       . 

.      4 

17.  Octave   .       .       . 

4 

.      4 

10.  Twelfth.       .       . 

■      9| 

90.  Fifteenth      .       . 

.      9 

21.  MUtotv.  8  ranks. 

98.  Cvmfaal.  4  nnks. 

S3.  Sharp  Mixture,  4  nnks. 

94.  Furniture.  B  nnks. 

28.  Contn  Poeaune    . 

.    16 

2a  Ptosaune.       .       . 

.      8 

S7.  Trumpet 

/•      8 

2a  Clarion  .       .       . 

'.      4 

7B.  L 

7a  Open  Diapason 

77.  Violin  Diapason 

78.  FlautoTnveno 

79.  Doppel  FlOte  . 

82.  Octave     . 
88.  Flauto  Tiaverso 
84.  Harmonic  Flute 
88.  Flanto  Tnverso 


97.  Violed'il 

Oa  Unda  Maris,  2  ranks 
90.  LlebUch  Oedact 
100.  Yioled'Amoor 


Mon 

16 

42.  Fifteenth      . 

8 

.    16 

4a  Harmonic  Piccolo 

1 

.     8 

44.  Mixture.  4  nuke. 

.       .     8 

46.  Furniture.  B  nnks. 

.       .      8 

4a  Trombone     . 

.    16 

.      8 

47.  BaMwn. 

.    16 

8 

48.  Horn      .       . 

.      8 

.      8 

4a  Vox  Humana 

.      8 

.       8 

60.  Cornopean     . 

.      8 

4 

61.  Oboe 

.      8 

4 

B2.  Clarion  .       . 

.      4 

4 

63.  Thunder. 

.        .      21 

64.  SweU  Tremulant. 

Cho 

IB. 

.        .     16 

6B.  LiebUeh  Oedact 

.      4 

ea  Twelfth .       . 

.      21 

67.  Fifteenth 

.      2 

ea  Dulcet  . 

2 

60.  Dulcet  Mixture.  8 

ranks. 

7a  Bassoon . 

.    16 

71.  Trumpet 

.      8 

72.  Clarionet 

8 

78.  Oboe       .        . 

8 

'.      4 

74.  Octave  Oboe. 

4 

So 

JO. 

.       .    16 

8a  Oontn  Fagotto 

.    16 

.       .      8 

87.  Cor  Angl^  . 

.      8 

8 

8a  Como  di  Bassetto 

.      8 

8 

8a  Orchestral  Oboe 

.      8 

.      8 

oa  Harmonic  Trump* 

»t     .      8 

8 

01.  OcUvij  Oboe  .       . 

.      4 

.      8 

02.  Contn  Tuba. 

.    16 

.      4 

08.  Tuba      .       .       . 

8 

.        .      4 

04.  Clarion  Tuba 

.      4 

.      4 

oa  Qi.-illons.  88  Steel 

Bars. 

2 

oa  Solo  Tremulant. 

101.  Echo  Dniciana  Coract, 

4  ranks. 
lOa  GlockenspleL  4  nnks. 
101  Flageolet      ...     2 
104.  Basest  Horn  .     0 

2o 
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lOK.  Doable  Open  Diapuon, 
vood    .... 

10&  Double  Open  Olftpaaon, 
metal  .... 

107.  Oontm  Bourdon,  wood 

108.  Open  DUpomn,  wood  . 
lOB.  Open  DiaiKi-on.  lu.'tal 
lia  Vlolone. 

111.  Oftmba  .... 
119.  OuJelan» 

113.  Bourdon 

114.  Quinte  .... 
US.  OcUve  .... 
U«.  Flute     .... 


Ul.  Great  to  PedaL 
U2.  SweU  to  PedaL 

153.  Choir  to  PedaL 

154.  SolotoPttdaL 
196.  SweU  to  Great 
198.  Solo  to  Great. 
137.  Swell  Bub-Ootare. 

Bogineer'e  SfgnaL 
Oonduetor'e  Klectrie  BelL 
Manuals-OC  to  a 
Pedal-CCOOC  to  F. 
8  Pneninatio  Combination  Stnde 
to  Great  Organ,  8  to  SweU.  7  to 


117.  Yloloneello   .              .  8 

118.  Bourdon  ...  8 
118.  Twelfth  ...  61 
190.  Praetant  ...  4 
121.  Mixture,  8  ranka. 

139.  Furniture,  4  ranka. 
193.  MUtnre,  9  ranka. 
IM.  Contra  Trombone,  wood  84 

196.  Contra  Poaaune.  metal  82 

196.  Poaaune       ...  16 

127.  Trouibone    ...  16 

19S.  Baaaoon                .        .  16 

198.  Trumpet      ...  8 

180.  Clarion        ...  4 


138.  SweU  OetaT*. 
189.  Solo  OctaTCL 

140.  Choir  to  Great 

141.  Solo  to  Choir. 

143.  SweU  to  Choir. 
148.  Echo  to  SweU. 

144.  Pedal  to  Great 


to  Choir,  and   8  to 


Solo,   7 

Echo. 
6P«da]ei    . 

Choir  Tremulant  bgr  Pedal. 
Pedal  tor  Solo  to  Great  alao  for 

Great  to  PedaL 

The  largest  organ  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time  (1906)  is  tiiat  built  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Art  Organ  Company  for  the  Festival  Hall,  St 
Louis,  Mo.  It  has  5  manuals  and  pedal  clavier, 
140  speaking  stops,  99  mechanical  appliances, 
10,059  pipes  ;  it  is  70  feet  wide,  50  feet  high, 
and  30  feet  deep,  and  it  cost  $100,000.      t.  e. 

ORGAN- PART.  The  music  of  the  part  to  be 
played  by  the  organist  in  an  oratorio,  psalm, 
cantata,  or  other  sacred  work.  [In  the  early 
days  of  English  cathedral  music,  the  organ- 
part  contained  the  bass  line,  together  with  such 
'cues'  as  would  indicate  the  entries  of  the 
various  vocal  parts :  in  some  cases  these  organ- 
parts  have  been  of  great  service  in  reconstructing 
certain  of  the  old  compositions,  and  a  number  of 
those  for  Gibbons's  services  and  anthems  were 
reprinted  in  Sir  F.  A.  Qore  Ouseley's  supple- 
mentary volume  of  the  works  of  that  composer.] 
Formerly  the  organist  sat  at  performance  with 
the  score  before  him ;  and  from  the  figures 
attached  to  the  bass  line,  with  the  assistance 
of  such  directions  as  Organo,  Senza  organo, 
Tasto  solo,  Unisono,  etc.,  he  constructed  the 
organ  accompaniment  according  to  his  ability  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  airs  it  required  the  special 
training  of  that  contrapuntal  age  to  do  it 
properly.  Nowadays  less  reliance  is  put  on  the 
casual  ability  of  a  performer,  and  the  composer 
writes  out  the  organ-part  as  completely  as  he 
does  that  for  the  vioUn,  harp,  or  oboe.  '  St. 
Paul,'  the  *  Lobgesang,'  and  *  Elijah,'  have  each 
their  published  organ-part.  Mendelssohn  also 
wrote  organ-parts  for  Handel's  *  Solomon  '  and 
*  Isniel  in  Egypt ' — the  latter  in  his  edition  of 
Israel'  for  the  London  Handel  Society — grounded 
on  the  figured-bass  of  the  composer.  6. 

ORGAN-PLAYING.  Besides  the  technique 
of  the  fingers  on  the  keys,  and  the  special  skill 
required  for  pedal-playing  (branches  of  the 
art  which  can  hardly  be  treated  in  a  general 
dictionary  of  music),  the  management  of  the 
stops,  or  what  is  called  'registration,'  is  an  all- 
important  part  of  the  oiipanist's  equipment. 


On  the  early  manner  of  using  the  stops  sea 
G.  £.  P.  Arkwright's  Old  English  Edition, 
preface  to  vol.  xxii. 

The  organ,  as  the  most  powerful,  oomplioated, 
and  artificial  instrument,  is  naturally  the  most 
difficult  to  manage.  The  pleasure  of  producing 
large  volumes  of  sound  is  a  snare  to  almost  aU 
players ;  the  ability  to  use  the  pedals  with 
freedom  tempts  many  to  their  excessive  employ- 
ment ;  the  bitter  brilliance  of  the  compound 
stops  has  a  surprising  fascination  for  some. 
Draw  all  the  stops  of  a  large  organ  and  pky 
the  three  notes  in  the  bass  stave  (a).  At  least 
one  pipe  speaks  each  note  of 
the  bunch  of  sounds  placed 
over  the  chord.  If  this  caco- 
phony is  the  result  of  the 
simplest  chord,  some  idea, 
though  faint,  may  be  formed 
of  the  effect  produced  by  the 
complex  combinations  of  modem  music  Of 
course  no  sound-producing  instrument  is  free 
from  these  overtones,  but  their  intensity  does 
not  approach  that  of  their  artificial  imitations. 
We  have  all  grown  up  with  these  noises  in 
our  ears,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  catch  a 
first-rate  musician  and  make  him  listen  for  the 
first  time  to  an  elaborate  fugue  played  through 
upon  a  full  organ ;  if  we  could,  his  opinions 
would  probably  surprise  us. 

The  reserve  with  which  great  musicians  speak 
of  the  organ,  and  the  unwillingness  to  write 
music  for  it  (the  latter,  no  doubt,  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  on  other  grounds)  are  noticeable ;  hat 
we  meet  occasionally  with  expressions  of  opinion 
which  probably  represent  the  unspoken  judg- 
ment of  many  and  the  half-conscious  feeling  of 
more. 

The  mechanical  eoalleM  material  of  the  organ.  (Bpitta, 
Baeht  Bngl.  transL  voL  i.  p.  284.) 

Another  day  he  (Mendebsohn)  played  on  the  orpmat 
8t  Catherine's  Church,  but  I  confess  that  even  Meodds- 
Bohn's  famous  t»lent,  like  that  of  many  other  eminent 

X lists,  left  me  quite  cold,  though  i  ara  iiar  fh>m  at- 
ting  this  to  any  want  in  their  playing.  I  find  it 
immensely  interesting  to  stand  by  an  organist  and  wateh 
the  motions  of  his  hands  and  feet  whilst  I  follow  on  the 
music,  but  the  excessive  resonance  in  churehea  makes  it 
more  pain  than  pleasure  to  me  to  listen  (torn  below  to 
any  of  those  wonderftil  creationa  with  their  manifold  ta* 
trioades  and  brillUnt  passages.  (F.  Hiiler,  MeiuieU$ok^ 
Tranal.  p.  185.) 

With  reference  to  compound  stops,  Berlios 
says  (Traits  cTInatrumenUUion,  p.  168) : — 

Lea  facteura  d'orgue  et  lea  organistes  a'acoordent  i 
trouver  excellent  I'effet  produit  par  cette  r^nnanoe 
multiple.  ...  En  tout  cas  ce  sineulier  procM6  tendrsit 
toiuours  k  donner  A  I'orgue  la  raonnance  harmoniqae 

2u'on  cherche  iuutUement  k  ^ter  aor  lea  granda  pianos 
queue. 

In  the  same  connection  Helmholtz  (Sensatiimt 

of  Tone,  Ellis's  translation)  writes : — 

The  latter  (compound  atope)  are  artificial  fmltatlooa 
of  the  natural  oonipoaition  of  all  musical  tones,  each 
key  bringing  a  series  of  pipes  into  action  which  oon** 
spond  to  the  first  three  or  six  partial  tones  of  the 
oorreapondinff  note.  They  oan  be  lutd  onJw  to  oeeon^Mmf 
nngr^foiUmal  iinging.    Whan  employed  akne  they  pi^ 
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doee  inrapportable  noiaa  and  horrible  conftuion.  Bot 
wfaea  the  singing  of  the  eongregation  gives  overpower- 
ing force  to  the  prime  tones  in  uie  notes  of  the  melody, 
the  proper  relation  of  quality  of  tone  is  restored,  and  the 
renufc  is  a  powerftil,  well-proportioned  mass  of  sound. 


It  may  be  well  then,  without  writing  an  organ 
tutor,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  work 
•8  this,  to  give  a  few  hints  on  the  management 
of  the  organ. 

The  selection  and  combination  of  stops  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  partly  because 
stops  of  the  same  name  do  not  produce  the  same 
elfeot  Undoubtedly  much  larger  use  should  be 
made  of  single  stops.  The  most  important  stop 
of  all — the  open  Diapason — is  very  seldom 
heard  alone,  being  nearly  always  muffled  by  a 
stopped  Diapason,  and  yet  when  used  by  itself 
it  has  a  clear  distinctive  tone  very  pleasant  to 
listen  to.  Reeds,  too,  when  good,  are  much 
brighter  when  undouded  by  Diapason  tone,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  a  Clarinet  or 
Cremona,  though  both  are  coupled  almost  always 
with  a  stopped  Diapason.  Organ-builders  seem 
to  have  a  craze  on  this  point.  The  writer  has 
often  noticed  that  they  ask  for  the  two  to  be 
drawn  together.  The  employment  of  single 
stops  has  this  further  advantage  in  an  instru- 
ment which  can  sustain  sound,  and  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  quite  in  tune,  that 
the  unison  beats  are  then  not  heard.  Families 
of  stops  should  be  oftener  heard  alone.  These 
are  chiefly  (1)  stops  with  open  pipes,  such  as 
the  open  Diapason,  Principal,  Fifteenth  ;  (2) 
stops  with  closed  pipes,  such  as  the  stopped 
Diapason,  Flute  and  Piccolo ;  (8)  Harmonic 
stops ;  (4)  Reeds.  Stops  of  the  Gamba  type 
nearly  always  spoil  Diapason  tone.  16 -feet 
stops  on  the  manuals  should  be  used  sparingly, 
and  never  when  giving  out  the  subject  of  a  fugue, 
unless  the  bass  begins.  The  proper  place  for 
the  mixture  work  has  already  been  indicated  in 
the  extract  from  Helmholtz.  It  would  be  well 
if  organs  possessed  composition  pedals,  drawing 
classes  of  stops,  rather  than,  or  in  addition  to, 
those  which  pile  up  the  tone  from  soft  to  loud. 

Couplers  are  kept  drawn  much  more  than  they 
OQght  to  be,  with  the  effect  of  half  depriving 
the  player  of  the  contrast  between  the  different 
manuals.  The  writer  knew  a  cathedral  organist 
who  commenced  his  service  by  coupling  Swell  to 
Great,  and  Swell  to  Choir,  often  leaving  them 
to  the  end  in  this  condition.  Another  evil 
result  of  much  coupling  is  that  the  pipes  of 
different  manuals  are  scarcely  ever  affected 
equally  by  variations  of  temperature,  and  the 
Swell  of  course  being  enclosed  in  a  box  is  often 
scarcely  moved,  >o  that  at  the  end  of  an  evening 
the  heat  of  gas  and  of  a  crowd  will  cause  a  differ- 
ence of  almost  a  quarter  of  a  tone  between  the 
pitch  of  the  Great  and  Swell  Organs.  On  this 
account  every  important  instrument  ought  to 
have  a  baknoed  Great  Organ  which  does  not 
need  supplementing  by  the  Swell  Reeds  for  full 
effect 


The  Pedal  Organ  is  now  used  far  too  frequently. 
The  boom  of  a  pedal  Open,  or  the  indistinct 
murmur  of  the  Bourdon,  becomes  very  irritating 
when  heard  for  long.  There  is  no  finer  effect 
than  the  entrance  of  a  weighty  pedal  at  import- 
ant points  in  an  organ-piece,  but  there  are 
players  who  scarcely  take  their  feet  from  the 
pedal-board,  and  so  discount  the  impression. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  pedal  part 
fairly  near  the  hands.  The  upper  part  of  the 
pedal-board  is  still  too  much  neglected,  and  it 
is  common  to  hear  a  player  extemporising  with 
a  humming  Bourdon  some  two  octaves  away 
from  the  hand  parts. 

The  old  habit  of  pumping  the  Swell  Pedal 
with  the  right  foot,  and  hopping  on  the  pedals 
with  the  left,  has  now  probably  retired  to  remote 
country  churches,  but  the  Swell  Pedal  is  still 
treated  too  convulsively,  and  itshould  be  remem- 
bered in  putting  it  down  that  the  first  inch  makes 
more  difference  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 

In  changing  stops  it  is  important  to  choose 
the  moment  between  the  phrases,  or  when  few 
keys  are  down.  One  finds  still  a  lingering  belief 
that  repeated  notes  should  never  be  struck  on 
the  organ.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  These  repercussions  are 
a  great  relief  from  the  other- 
wise constant  grind  of  sound. 
Again,  the  great  aim  of  the  old 
organist  was  to  put  down  as 
many  notes  as  possible,  not 
merely  those  belonging  to  the 
chord,  but  as  many  semitones 
as  could  conveniently  be  held 
below  each.  This,  at  all  events, 
does  not  suit  the  modem  organ, 
and  now  one  occasionally  detects  with  pleasure 
even  an  incomplete  chord.  Few  organists 
have  the  courage  to  leave  in  its  thin  state 
the  chord  which  is  to  be  found  on  the  last 
page  of  J.  S.  Bach's  *  Passacaglia '  (a),  and  yet 
the  effect  is  obviously  intentional.  In  Wesley's 
(b)  ^     Anthem  *  All  go  to  one  place, ' 

-^  ^-  ■  I  i^"  *^  *^®  ®^*^  ^^  *^®  phrase 
(Q)  -■^-— rpigir  *  eternal  in  the  heavens,'  we 
*^  r  t  I  find  a  beautiful  chord  which 
■^.  ^  .^^  would  be  ruined  by  filling 
^  '— ^-tidfeE  up,  or  by  a  pedal  (b).  Here, 
— rz=z^^^z:  as  in  management  of  stops, 
contrast  and  variety  are  the  things  to  be 
aimed  at  Thus  trio-playing,  such  as  we  see  in 
the  six  Sonatas  of  J.  S.  Bach,  gives  some  of  the 
keenest  enjoyment  the  instrument  can  afford. 
The  article  Phrasing  should  be  read  by  the 
student.  Much  of  it  applies  with  almost 
greater  force  to  the  organ  than  to  the  piano. 
Extemporising  on  the  organ  will  frequently 
become  an  aimless,  barless,  rhythmless  wander- 
ing among  the  keys  to  which  no  change  of 
stops  can  give  any  interest 

So  much  oratoriomusioisnowsnng  in  churches 
and  in  other  places  where,  on  aocount  of  the 
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expense  or  from  other  reasons,  an  orchestra  is 
unattainable,  that  the  organ  is  often  called  upon 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  full  band.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  artistic  outcome  of  this  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument  is  good.  The  string 
tone,  in  spite  of  8to|i8  named  Violin- Diapason, 
Gamba,  Violoncello,  and  others,  has  no  equiva- 
lent in  the  organ.  The  wind  is  susceptible  of 
closer  imitation,  but  the  attempt  to  produce 
with  two  hands  and  feet  the  independent  life 
and  movement  of  so  many  instruments  is  obvi- 
ously absurd.  The  organist  does  his  best  by 
giving  the  background  of  the  picture,  so  to 
speak,  upon  one  manual  and  picking  out  the 
im^iortant  features  upon  another.  Doubtless 
clever  feats  may  be  performed  with  a  thumb 
upon  a  third  keyboard,  but  in  this  case  phrasing 
is  usually  sacrificed.  The  string  tone  is  best 
given  by  stops  of  the  Gamba  type,  but  of  these 
no  organ  possesses  enough  to  furnish  the  proper 
amount,  and  Diapasons  coupled  even  to  Swell 
Reeds  have  to  be  called  into  requisition.  Some 
stops  of  the  small  open  kind  fairly  give  the  horn- 
tone.  Flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
trumpets  have  all  been  copied  by  the  organ- 
builder,  with  more  or  less  success,  but  their 
hard  unvarying  tone  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  that  of  their  orchestral  prototypes.  More- 
over, the  instrument  itself  varies  the  quality 
with  the  intensity  ;  the  Swell-box,  through  regu- 
lating the  intensity,  leaves  the  quality  untouched. 
On  this  point  an  almost  complete  analogy  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  painting,  engraving,  and 
ohromo-lithographs.  The  piano  may  be  said  to 
give  the  engraving  of  an  orchestral  work,  the 
organ  the  chromo-lithograph  with  all  its  defects 
of  hard  outline  and  want  of  delicate  shading. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  treatment  of 
the  organ  has  had  a  mischievous  effect  upon 
organ-building,  organ  music,  and  organ-playing. 

The  employment  of  the  organ  mth  the  orches- 
tra is  not  without  its  dangers,  but  the  main  prin- 
ciples are  clear.  Never  use  imitation  stops  or 
mixtures  and  hardly  ever  4 -ft.  or  2- ft.  work. 
The  Diapasons  and  the  pedal  stops  are  the  only 
effects  which  can  be  used  without  clash  and 
harshness.  A  pedal  alone  has  often  a  wonder- 
fully fine  effect.  Instances  in  Mendelssohn's 
organ  parts  (which  are  models)  will  readily  occur. 
There  is  a  long  D  at  the  end  of  the  first  chorus 
of  Sullivan's  *  Martyr  of  Antioch,'  again  another 
in  Brahms's  Requiem,  at  the  end  of  No.  8, 
where  the  pedal  may  be  introduced  with  the 
happiest  results.  [See  for  another  view,  an 
interesting  paper  on  modem  organ  effects  by 
£.  H.  Lemare,  in  Muncal  Times,  1900,  p. 
161.]  w.  p». 

ORGANISTS,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF,  an 
association  founded  in  1864  on  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  limpus,  with  a  view  (1)  to  pro- 
vide a  central  organisation  in  London  of  the 
profession  of  organist ;  (2)  to  provide  a  system 
of  examinations  and  certificates  for  the  better 


definition  and  protection  of  the  profesHion,  and 
to  secure  competent  organists  for  the  service  of 
the  church ;  (8)  to  provide  opportunities  for 
intercourse  amongst  members  of  the  profeasioii 
and  the  discussion  of  professional  topics  ;  (4)  to 
encourage  the  composition  and  study  of  sacred 
music  A  council  was  chosen,  and  the  College 
was  opened  at  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  and 
afterwards  was  located  successively  at  95  Great 
Russell  Street,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and 
Kensington  Gore,  when,  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  building  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
the  old  building  of  that  school  passed  into 
the  tenure  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists. 
The  College  is  incorporated  under  tlie  Com- 
panies' Acts ;  it  consists  of  a  President,  Vioe- 
Presidents,  Musical  Examiners,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
Hon.  Secretary,  Hon.  Librarian,  Hon.  Auditors 
(two).  Fellows,  Associates,  Hon.  Members,  and 
Ordinary  Members.  The  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
are  Patrons  of  the  College,  and  the  names  of 
some  notable  musicians  appear  among  the 
office-bearers — Elvey,  Goes,  HuUah,  Macfarren, 
Ouseley,  Stewart,  Sullivan,  Stainer,  Hopkins, 
Bridge,  etc — from  the  commencement  up  to 
the  present  time.  A  council  of  twenty -one 
Fellov^  with  the  Hon.  Secretary  and  Hon. 
Treasurer,  hold  the  reins  of  government,  retir- 
ing annually;  two -thirds  of  the  number  are 
re-elected  with  seven  other  Fellows  who  have 
not  served  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
original  trustees  were  Messrs.  M.  £.  Wesley, 
K  J.  Hopkins,  and  K  H.  Turpin,  and  the 
present  trustees  (1906)  are  Mr.  John  Norbury, 
Dr.  K  H.  Turpin,  and  Dr.  Warwick  Jordan. 
The  President  is  Sir  Walter  ParratL  At  the 
general  meeting  every  July  the  retiring  council 
present  their  report  on  the  state  of  the  College. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  the  half-yearly 
holding  of  Examinations  in  Organ -Playing, 
General  Knowledge  of  the  Organ,  Harmony, 
Counterpoint,  Composition,  Sight-Reading,  and 
general  musical  knowledge,  after  passing  which 
a  candidate  is  entitled  to  a  First  Class  diploma 
admitting  him  to  a  fellowship  in  the  College. 
This  examination  is  only  open  to  candidates 
who  have  previously  been  examined  for  and 
obtained  the  certificate  of  associateship,  and  to 
musical  graduates  of  the  English  Universities. 
An  idea  of  the  growth  of  this  institution  may 
fairly  be  gained  by  comparing  the  numbers  of 
candidates  for  examination  in  difierent  yesis. 
Whereas  7  presented  themselves  in  July  1866, 
88  came  up  in  1876,  and  244  in  1886.  [In 
July  1905  there  were  126  candidates  for  fellow- 
ship, and  194  for  associateship.]  Of  Fellows, 
Associates,  and  Members  the  College  numbered 
about  600  in  1888,  and  now  (1906)  there  are 
over  1500  names  enrolled  in  one  or  other  of 
these  classes.  This  position  the  Hon.  Secre- 
Ury,  Dr.  £.  H.  Turpin,  and  the  Hon.  Treasorer, 
Mr.  Wesley,  have  greatly  assisted  in  secoiing 
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and  muntaining  the  institation.  To  the  latter 
gentleman  is  due  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  Pension  Fond  for  organists  inoapacitated  by 
age  or  illness.  Other  features  of  the  College 
work  are  the  Oi^nists'  Register,  and  the  prizes 
for  composition.  The  College  was  incorporated 
by  Boyal  Charter  in  18{)8. 

From  June  1887  the  press  representation  of 
the  College  was  effected  through  the  Mugieal 
Worlds  a  part  of  which  weekly  paper  was  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  £.  H.  Turpin, 
and  was  devoted  to  organ  news  and  articles  of 
special  importance  to  oi^nists,  besides  occa- 
sional reports  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the 
College  meetings.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a 
small  space  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
number  and  interest  of  these  addressee,  which 
are  laigely  attended  by  strangers  and  friends. 
L.  M.  M. ;  with  additional  information  from  the 
calendar  of  the  College,  and  from  the  registrar, 
Thomas  Shindler,  Esq. 

ORGANO  denotes  the  organ  part  in  a  score. 
Organo  fieno  means  Full  organ — that  is,  the 
entire  power  of  the  instrument.  s.  J.  H. 

ORGANOPHONE.  A  variety  of  the  Har- 
monium  invented  by  A.  Debain  of  Paris,  wherein 
the  reeds  or  vibrators  are  raised  within  instead 
of  being  beneath  the  channels.  The  result  of 
this  disposition  is  the  production  of  a  tone- 
quality  assimilating  to  that  of  the  American 
organ.  A.  J.  H. 

ORGANUM.  (1.)  A  general  term  for  measur- 
able music  as  opposed  to  unmeasured  plain-song. 
Johannes  de  GarUndia  opens  his  treatise  de 
HMuiea  mensurabili  with  these  words  :  *  Habito 
de  ipsa  plana  musica  quaeimmensurabilisdicitur, 
nunc  est  presens  intentio  de  ipsa  mensurabili, 
quae  organum  dicitur  quantum  ad  nos  prout 
organum  generale  dicitur  ad  omnem  mensura- 
bilem  musicam' — 'Having  dealt  with  plain 
music  which  is  called  unmeasurable,  we  now 
propose  to  treat  of  measurable  music,  which  is 
called  oraanum'  (Coussemaker,  Scriptores,  i. 
176a). 

(2.)  Organum  per  se  or  organum  eommuniter 
tumptwn  is  '  quilibet  cantus  ecclesiasticus  tem- 
pore mensuratus'  (Franco),  or  'quidquid  pro- 
fertur  secundum  aliquem  modum'  (J.  de 
Garlandia),  i.e.  any  ecclesiastical  melody  com- 
posed in  one  of  tiie  six  rhythmical  modes  of 
measurement,  as  opposed  to  the  unmeasured 
plain-song  chant  (C.  i.  114a,  1185). 

(8.)  An  early  synonym  for  diaphonyor  discant 
in  the  sense  of  polyphony.  '  Diaphonia  vocum 
disjunotio  sonat  quam  no»  organum  vocamuSy 
cam  diqnnctae  ab  invicem  voces  et  concorditer 
dissonant  et  dissonanter  concordant' — 'Dia- 
phony  means  the  division  of  notes  which  we 
call  oiganum,  in  which  notes  of  different  pitch 
are  sounded  together  in  concord  or  discord' 
(Guido  ap.  Qerbert,  Scripiores,  ii.  21a).  'Mul- 
tiplex armonica  est  plurium  vocum  dissimilium, 
ut  gravis  cum  acuta,  concussio,  quam  diaphoniam 


dice,  quae  eommuniter  organum  appellcUur* — 
'  Multiple  harmony  is  the  sounding  together  of 
several  different  notes  of  varying  pitch.  This 
I  term  diaphony,  which  is  commonly  called 
organum '  (Walter  of  Odington  ap.  Coussemaker, 
Scriptores,  i.  2126,  235a). 

(4.)  The  name  given  by  Hucbald  and  Guido 
to  the  added  part  in  diaphony,  taken  by  the 
vox  organalis  or  subsecutor.    (See  Diaphonia.) 

(5.)  Organum  purum  or  duplum  or  proprie 
sumptum,  an  ancient  form  of  discant,  properly 
speaking  in  two  parts  only,  consisting  of  a 
measured  counterpoint  above  an  unmeasured 
canto  fermo.  It  is  variously  defined.  '  Pure 
organum  est,  quando  cuilibet  notae  de  piano 
cantu  ultra  mensuram  existenti  correspondent 
de  discantu  duae  notae,  longa  scilicet  et  brcvis, 
vel  his  aliquid  equipolleus' — 'Organum  proper 
is  when  each  unmeasured  note  of  the  plain-song 
has  answering  to  it  in  discant  notes  of  two 
values,  namely  long  and  breve,  or  their  equi- 
valents'  (^Discantue  Positio  Vulgaris  ap.  C.  i. 
96a).  'Cantus  non  in  omni  jiarte  sua  men- 
suratus ' — '  Vocal  music  which  is  not  measured 
in  all  its  parts'  (Franco  ap.  C.  i  1846). 
'  Genus  cantus  organici  in  quo  tantum  attenditur 
coherentia  vocum  immensurabilium,  et  Organum 
Purum  appellatur  ;  et  hoc  genus  antiquissimum 
est,  et  duorum  tantum ' — 'There  is  one  species 
of  part-singing  in  which  the  due  adjustment  of 
unmeasured  notes  is  alone  regarded.  This  is 
called  Organum  Purum.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
species,  and  consists  of  two  parts  only '  (Walter 
of  Odington,  Jb.  i.  2456).  'Discantus  igitur, 
cum  magis  proprie  duos  cantus  respiciat  quam 
plures,  antiquitus  de  Organo  Duplo  dicebatur, 
in  quo  non  sunt  nisi  duo  cantus' — 'Discant, 
therefore,  since  it  properly  has  reference  to  two 
melodies  only,  was  originally  derived  from 
Organum  Duplum,  in  which  there  are  no  more 
than  two  parts'  (Johannes  de  Muris,  lb,  ii. 
386a).  There  is  some  ambiguity  about  the 
expression  '  ultra  mensuram '  in  the  first  of  the 
above  extracts.  The  author  of  the  Discantus 
Positio  Vulgaris  seems  to  apply '  mensura '  only 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  perfect  long  of  three 
beats,  which  he  takes  as  his  unit.  The  plain- 
song,  therefore,  consisting  entirely  of  perfect 
longs,  is  '  ultra  mensuram '  in  the  sense  of  not 
having  any  notes  of  less  value  that  require 
to  be  measured.  Later  writers,  however,  un- 
derstood 'ultra  mensuram'  as  meaning  un- 
rhythmical. This  is  plain  from  the  directions 
given  by  Franco  and  Odington  for  the  conduct 
of  the  tenor,  who  has  to  watch  closely  the 
movement  of  the  discant  and  wait  for  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  in  each  note  of  his 
plain-jBong  on  a  concord  (Coussemaker,  L  186a, 
245M. 

Odington  gives  an  example  of  organum  purum, 
in  which  the  discant  appears  to  be  written  in 
the  third  or  dactylic  mode  of  rhythm.  The 
following   transcription    is   given   with   some 
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hesitation,  because  the  example  presents  an 
arrangement  of  ligatures  wliich  does  not  exactly 
correspond  to  t]ie  rules  laid  down  by  Odington 
himself  for  the  notation  of  this  mode. 


Mr.  Wooldridge,  following  up  the  researches 
of  Professor  Meyer  of  Gottingen,  has  been  able 
to  present  ns,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Oxford 
History  of  Music,  with  &c8imiles  and  transcrip- 
tions of  several  specimens  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position, taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  He  observes 
that  in  none  of  tiiese  is  the  organum  purum 
carried  through  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  it 
was  in  fact  often  introduced  for  a  few  bars  only 
as  a  special  feature,  like  copula  or  ochetus, 
Walter  of  Odington,  for  instance,  says  that  one, 
two,  or  three  notes  of  plain-song  only  should  be 
taken  for  the  canto  fermo  (C.  i  2466).  An 
episode  of  this  sort  was  usually  placed  either  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  a  composition,  and  was 
called  a  *punctus  organicus'  or  'floratura' 
(C.  L  183a,  861a,  ii.  8856).  Good  examples 
may  be  seen  at  pp.  195  and  206  of  Mr.  Wool- 
dridge's  book. 

Of  the  mode  of  performance  we  are  told  : — 
'  Gantandum  est  leniter  et  subtiliter  ;  descensus 
vero  equaliter.  Tenor  autem  tremule  teneatur, 
et  cum  discordia  offendit  * — '  It  must  be  sung 
smoothly  and  finely,  and  in  descending  passages 
evenly.  The  tenor  should  be  sustained  in  a 
tremulous  tone,  even  when  a  discord  is  sounded ' 
(0.  i.  2466).  Mitsica  fUAa  was  doubtless  em- 
ployed in  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  discant,  and 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  tenor  might  on 
occasion  *  fingere  in  concordantiam,'  i.e.  sharpen 
or  flatten  the  written  note  (0.  i  185a). 

The  specimens  of  organum  purum  printed  by 
Mr.  Wooldridge  confirm  the  impression  given 
by  Odington's  example  (0.  i.  2466),  that  the 
discant  in  this  form  of  composition  was  extremely 
free ;  but  the  difficulties  of  performance  must 
have  been  considerable,  and  these  led  to  its 
gradual  abandonment  in  favour  of  methods  lees 
ftw  in  some  respects,  but  simpler  in  execution. 
By  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  it  had  fallen 


into  disuse,  and  Johannes  de  Muris  (G.  ii.  428a) 
writes  regretfully  of  the  *  organum  porom  de 
quo  forsan  pauci  sciunt  modemorum'  —  'Or- 
ganum purum,  of  which  probably  few  living 
musicians  have  any  knowledge.'  (See  Dis- 
cant.) J.  F.  R.  8. 

OBGENI,  Anna  Maria  Aolaja,  whose  real 
surname  is  Gbi^r  St.  Jorgen,  was  bom  Dec  17, 
1841,  at  Rima  Szombat,  Hungary.  She  was  a 
pupil  of  Mme.  Yiardot- Garcia,  and  made  ha 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  Sept.  28,  1865, 
as  Amina,  at  the  Royal  Opera -House,  Berlin, 
and  was  highly  successful,  both  on  account 
of  her  excellent  singing  and  acting,  and  of  the 
natural  charm  of  her  person  and  manner.  She 
confirmed  this  success  in  the  parts  she  next 
played,  viz.  Lucia,  Agatha,  Violetta,  Bosina, 
Maigaret,  Martha,  and  Norma.  She  first  ap- 
peared in  England,  April  7,  1866,  at  the  Bojil 
Italian  Opera,  Govent  Garden,  as  Yioletta,  and 
was  very  well  received,  subsequently  playing 
Lucia,  and  Marta.  She  also  sang  in  concerts, 
and  gained  great  praise  for  her  singing  of 
Agatha's  soena  from  '  Der  Freischiitz '  (of  which 
a  contemporary  remarked,  <  we  have  not  heard 
anything  better  than  the  opening  of  the  great 
scene  .  .  .  her  measure  and  expression  in 
delivery  of  the  Largo  bespoke  a  real  artist '  ^) ; 
and  also  of  Bach's  now  favourite  air  'Mein 
glaubiges  Herze '  to  the  violoncello  obbligato  of 
Piatti,  of  which  the  same  writer  remarks  that 
'  the  elegance  and  distinction  of  her  manner  and 
her  real  musical  acquirements  have  secured  her 
a  public.'^  In  spite  of  the  large  measure  of 
favour  given  her,  she  never  played  on  the  stage 
again  in  England,  but  in  1870  sang  in  concerts 
for  a  short  period,  being  well  received  at  the 
Philharmonic  in  the  above  scena  of  Weber,  and 
that  from  'Lucia.'  After  her  first  season  in 
London  she  went  to  Vienna  in  September  of 
that  year,  and  played  there  with  success,  and 
afterwards  was  heard  in  opera,  festivals,  and 
concerts,  at  Leipzig,  Hanover,  and  Dresden. 
She  sang  for  a  few  nights  at  the  Lyriqne, 
Paris,  in  1869,  as  Violetta.  In  1881  she  re- 
appeared in  England,  and  sang  with  success  at 
the  Grystal  Palace,  Philharmonic,  and  other 
concerts.  She  is  now  a  teacher  of  singing  at 
the  Dresden  Gonservatorium.  a.  c. 

OBGUE  EXPBESSIF.  A  French  name  for 
the  reed  organ  or  Harmonium.  a.  j.  h. 

OBI  AN  A,  The  Triumphs  of.  See  Triumphs 
OF  Oriana. 

OBNITHOPABGUS  or  OBNITOPABCHUS, 
Andreas,  the  author  of  a  rare  Latin  treat- 
ise, entitled  *Musicae  Activae  Micrologus,' 
which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1516.  [See 
MiOROLOGUS.  ]  His  real  name  was  Vogelsang  or 
Vogelgesang,  and  he  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
Greek  pseudonym  of  Omii^oparous  on  aooonnt 
of  the  many  countries  which  he  had  visited,  and 
of  which  he  gives  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  third 
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book  of  his  work.  Little  farther  is  known 
about  him,  except  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Heiningen,  that  he  was  M.A.  of  Tubingen,  and 
was  connected  in  October  1516  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg.  (MofuU^fUt  1878,  p. 
54.)  His  book  was  translated  into  English  by 
John  Dowlakd  (London,  1609).      w.  b.  s. 

OROLOGIO,  Albssandro.  According  to 
Eitner  (MonaiahefUf  xxx.  36,  and  QueUen-Lexi' 
hnC)  there  were  two  musicians  of  this  name, 
living  at  the  same  time,  and  employed  in  very 
much  the  same  capacity  at  two  different  German 
Courts,  whose  published  works,  too,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate.  One  is  described  as  in 
1580  Violinist  and  in  1603  Yice-CapellmeiBter 
to  the  Court  chapel  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  at 
Prague.  The  other  appears  as  in  1590  Instru- 
mentalist (Zinkenist)  in  the  Electoral  Chapel 
at  Dresden,  and  also  in  1608  promoted  to  tiie 
position  of  Vice-Capellmeistor.  Dowland  the 
luto-player  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  latter 
in  1 584  at  the  Court  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
CasseL  The  works  of  both  Orologios  consist  of 
Books  of  Madrigals  and  Canzonete  a  8-6,  but 
to  the  Dresden  musician  of  this  name  is  ascribed 
a  Book  of  Instrumental  Intradas  a  5-6  dedicated 
to  King  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark  and  published 
at  Helmatadt,  1597.  Morley  has  a  Madrigal  of 
Orologio  with  English  words  in  his  Book  of 
1598.  J.  B.  M. 

ORPHARION.     See  Orphboreon. 

ORPHfiE  AUX  ENFERS.  Opera  bouffe,  in 
two  aoto  and  four  tableaux ;  words  by  Hector 
Cr6mieux,  music  by  Offenbach.  Produced  at  the 
Bouffes-Parisiens,  Oct  21,  1858;  in  London,  in 
French  (Schneider),  at  St.  James's  Theatre,  July 
12,  1869.  a. 

0RPH£E  ET  EURIDICE.     See  Orpheus. 

ORPH^ON,  L'.   See  Periodicals,  Musical. 

ORPH^ON,  ORPHfeONISTE.  The  general 
name  of  the  French  singing-societies  and  their 
members.  Choral  singing  had  been  largely 
cultivated  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
liedertafeln  had  existed  for  some  years,  before 
the  French  established  similar  institutions.  As 
Goethe  had  asslBted  Zelter  in  founding  the  first 
Liedertafel  in  Berlin  in  1808,  so  ten  years  later 
B^ranger  materially  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  Orph^on,  by  nominating  Bocquillon- 
Wilhem  as  teacher  of  singing  in  the  &oles 
d'enseignement  mutuel,  at  Paris,  when  music 
was  made  one  of  the  subjecte  of  study  in  October 
1818.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1885  that  the 
Gonseil  municipal  of  Paris  voted  the  adoption 
of  singing  in  all  the  communal  schools.  Three 
years  later  it  was  adopted  at  the  universities, 
and  thus  the  whole  youth  of  France  had  the 
opportunity  of  cultivating  an  ear  for  music. 

The  working-classes  in  Paris  and  the  depart- 
ments next  came  under  consideration,  and  at 
the  snggestion  of  Wilhem  and  under  his  super- 
intendence, evening  classes  were  opened  in  1835 
in  the  Rne  Montgolfier  by  HubOTt,  who  after* 


wards  became  conductor  of  the  Orph4on.  The 
success  of  this  attempt  encouraged  the  formation 
of  similar  classes  in  different  quarters  of  Paris, 
all  directed  by  followers  of  Wilhem's  method. 
These  classes  were  all  for  male  voices  only,  and 
thus  the  Orph^on  had  at  ite  disposal  hundreds 
of  tenon  and  basses,  who  could  be  used  to 
reinforce  the  choirs  of  the  ikx>les  communales 
for  choral-singing  on  a  grand  scale.  The  interest 
in  performances  of  this  kind  increased  rapidly, 
and  soon,  through  the  exertions  of  M.  Delaporte 
and  others,  '  conteste '  and  festivals  were  esteb- 
lished,  to  which  choral  unions  flocked  from  all 
parte  of  France. 

Influenced,  doubtless,  by  the  growing  import- 
ance of  these  gatherings,  the  corporation  of 
Paris  resolved  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Orph^on  a  composer  of  the  first  rank,  capable 
of  managing  the  institution  on  sound  musical 
principles ;  their  choice  fell  on  Gounod,  who 
became  conductor  in  1852,  and  under  whom  the 
society  prospered  immensely.  On  his  resignation 
in  1860,  it  was  divided,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
Paris,  into  two  sections,  that  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  being  conducted  by  Fran9oiB  Bazin, 
and  that  of  the  right  bank  by  Pasdeloup. 
Hubert  became  inspector  of  the  ^Scoles  com- 
munales on  the  right  bank,  and  Foulon  of  those 
on  the  left.  In  the  spring  of  each  year  a  test- 
performance  was  held  at  the  Cirque  des  Champs 
Elys^es,  and  in  the  Cirque  d'hiver,  at  which 
1200  picked  singers — about  half  the  number  in 
attendance  at  the  schools  and  adult  classes — 
sang  the  new  pieces  learned  during  the  year 
before  the  Pr^fet  of  the  Seine,  and  the  members 
of  the  Commission  de  surveillance  du  chant. 
This  organisation  was  mainteined  till  1872,  but 
the  societies  were  seriously  affected  by  the  war, 
and  in  1878  the  Orphan  was  again  united  under 
the  sole  conductorship  of  Bazin,  who  retained  it 
till  his  death.  His  favourite  pupijk  M.  Dan- 
hauser,  inspector  of  singing  in  the  Ecoles  com- 
munales since  1875,  was  appointed  in  July  1878 
Inspector-General  of  singing,  a  position  really 
equivalent  to  that  previously  held  by  Bazin  and 
by  Gounod. 

The  repertoire  of  the  Orph^nistes  is  very 
varied,  and  comprises  pieces  in  various  styles 
composed  expressly  for  them  by  Hal^vy,  Adolphe 
Adam,  F^licien  David,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Bazin,  Boulanger,  Semet,  Delibes, 
Massenet,  Dubois,  and,  most  of  all,  Laurent  de 
Rilie,  who  composed  over  a  hundred  choral 
melodies.  In  Belgium  also,  where  choral-singing 
is  cultivated  with  greatsuocess,  several  composers 
have  written  for  the  Orph^nistes,  especially 
Hanssens  (bom  at  Ghent,  July  12, 1802  ;  died 
at  Brussels,  April  8,  1871),  Gevaert,  Soubre, 
Denefve,  Radoux,  and  Camille  de  Vos,  th» 
Belgian  rival  of  de  RiU^. 

An  institution  which  in  1867  numbered  in 
France  alone  8243  choral  societies  with  147,500 
effective  members,  naturally  required  organs  of 
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its  own,  especially  for  the  ventilation  of  topics 
connected  with  the  'conoours'  and  festivals. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  La  France 
ehoraUf  L*Echo  de»  Orphitms^  La  mmvelle 
France  chorale^  and  L^Orphion,  [See  Musical 
Periodicals.] 

There  is  at  present  no  history  of  the  Orphan, 
but  ample  materials  exist  in  the  above  periodi- 
cals. They  give  details  of  the  *  grands  jours,' 
and  of  the  principal  feats  accomplished  by  the 
French  and  Belgian  choral  societies ;  such  as 
the  journey  of  3000  Orph^nistes  under  M. 
Delaporte  to  London  in  June  1860,  and  the 
international  contests  of  Lille  (1862),  Arras 
(1864),  Paris  (1867  and  1878),  Rheims  (1869 
and  1876),  Lyons  (1877)  and  Brussels  (1880). 
For  these  occasions  the  best  pieces  in  their 
repertoire  have  been  composed,  and  attention 
may  be  directed  specially  to  *Le  Tyrol,'  'Le 
Garnaval  de  Rome,'  *La  Nuit  du  Sabbat,'  and 
othei-s,  by  A.  Thomas,  to  words  by  the  writer 
of  this  article,  striking  productions,  which 
within  the  limits  of  a  simple  chorus,  exhibit 
the  variety,  interest,  and  movement  of  a  dra- 
matic scene.  o.  o. 

ORPHEOREON,  ORPHEORON,  or  gR- 
PHARION.  An  instrument  of  the  cither  kind, 
With  flat  back,  but  with  the  ribs  shaped  in  more 
than  one  incurvation.  The  varieties  of  the 
orpheoreon  also  differed  from  the  usual  cither 
in  the  bridge  being  oblique,  rising  towards  the 
treble  side.  According  to  Praetorius  (Organo- 
graphia,  Wolfenbiittel,  1619,  p.  54)  the  orpheo- 
reon was  tuned  like  a  lute  in  'Kammerton' 
(a).  [See  Lute.]  The  strings  were  of  brass 
or  iron,  in  six  or  seven  pairs,  and  were  played 
with  a  plectrum.  A  larger  orpheoreon  was 
called  Penorcon,  and  a  still  larger  one  Pandore, 
— Praetorius  spells  this  Pandorra  or  Bandoer. 
According  to  his  authority  it  was  invented  in 
England ;  to  which  another  adds  the  name  of 
John  Rose,  citizen  of  London,  living  in  Bride- 
well, and  the  date  of  about  1560.  It  must, 
however,  have  been  a  ratherdiflerent  orpheoreon. 
Following  Praetorius,  the  pandore,  and  we 
presume  its  congeners,  had  no  chanterelle  or 
melody  string,  and  could,  therefore,  have  been 
used  only  for  accompaniment,  like  the  common 
cither,  mUoriinu  et  sartorUnia  usUatum  instrn- 
mentum.  He  gives  cither  tunings  for  seven 
strings,  including  the  common  '  four-course '  (b) 
and  *  Italian  *  (c) ;  old  tunings  (d\  (c),  often 
used  an  octave  lower  on  the  lute  in  France,  and 
the  old  Italian  six-course  (/),  but  no  other  than 
the  lute  tuning  above  mentioned  for  the  orpheo- 
reon family.  The  player  probably  tuned  as  he 
chose.  The  forms  *  Orpharion '  and  '  Pandora ' 
occur  in  a  book  on  the  Lute  and  other  instru- 
ments, entitled  The  Schoole  of  Musickej  by 
Thomas  Robinson,  London,  1608.  A  copy  is 
in  the  British  Museum.  Tliere  is  another  in- 
strument which  Praetorius  describes  as  being 
like  a  pandore  in  the  back  ;  this  was  the  Quin- 


tema,  or  Chitema.  It  differed,  however,  in 
other  respects,  as  the  ribs,  belly,  etc.,  wera  of 
simple  outline,  and  the  bridge  was  straight 
He  says  it  was  tuned  like  the  very  earliest  lutes 
{g)y  and  depicts  it  in  his  illustrations  as  not 
unlike  a  guitar. 
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[An  orpheoreon  was  sold  at  Christie's  in 
1898 ;  another  is  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
ToUemaohe,  at  Helmingham.]  A.  J.  H. 

ORPHEUS.  The  story  of  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice  was  the  subject  of  the  first  actual 
operas  in  the  history  of  music,  (i. )  the  *  Euridioe ' 
of  Caocini  and  Peri  to  Rinuccini's  words,  1600  ; 
this  was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  (ii) 
Monteverde's  '  Orfeo '  in  Mantua^  1607.  Later 
in  the  17th  century  there  were  many  operas  on 
the  same  subject,  as  for  example  by  Sartorio 
(1672),  Draghi  (1688)  the  sons  of  LuUy  (1690) 
Reinhard  Keiser  (1699),  Fux  (1715),  WagenseU 
(1740),  and  Graun  (1752>  In  1762  appeued 
the  most  important  of  all  operas  on  the  subject 
(iii.)  the  'Orfeo  ed  Euridioe,'  words  by  Galzabigi, 
music  by  Gluck.  It  was  produced  at  Vienna, 
Oct  5,  1762,  and  in  Paris  two  years  afterwards ; 
but  it  was  another  ten  years  before  it  was  pro- 
duced in  a  slightly  altered  form  as  *  Orph^ '  at 
the  Academic  de  Musique,  Paris,  on  August  2, 
1774.  It  ran  for  forty-five  consecutive  nights. 
It  was  revived  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique  on  Nov. 
19,  1859,  with  Mme.  Viardot- Garcia  in  the 
principal  part,  and  first  given  at  Covent  Garden, 
June  27,  1860,  with  Mme.  Csillag  as  Orpheos. 
For  later  operas  on  the  same  story,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  Riemann's  Opem  Hani- 
buck.  M. 

ORPHEUS.  A  collection  of  part-songs  or 
vocal  quartets  by  German  composers,  with  English 
words,  published  in  parts  and  compressed  score. 
It  was  started  by  Messrs.  Ewer  in  18S6,  and 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  day  by  their 
successors,  Messrs.  Novello. 

A  similar  work — but  for  equal  voices  only — 
appeared  in  (Germany,  entitied*  Orpheus:  Samm* 
lung  auserlesene  mehrstimmige  Gesange  fiir 
Mannerstimmen,'  in  many  volumes,  published 
at  Leipzig,  by  Friedlein,  and  by  Zbllner.    o. 

ORPHEUS  BRITANNiOUS,  the  firstattempt 
towards  a  collection  of  Henry  Puroell's  vocal 
musia  It  was  issued  by  Henry  Playford,  in 
folio,  shortly  after  the  composer's  death,  and 
the  first  volume,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  is  dated  1698.  The  second 
bears  the  date  1702,  and  both  have  the  portrait 
engraved  by  White  after  Closterman. 

The  second  edition  has  the  dates  1706  and 
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1711  (also  in  two  volumes),  and  the  third 
edition  1721.  Of  this  last  named  few  copies 
appear  to  have  been  printed,  for  Handel's 
maaic  had  begun  to  be  more  in  favour  than 
Pnrcell's. 

About  1735  John  Walsh  published  a  volume 
of  Purcell's  songs  under  the  title  'Orpheus 
Britannicus/  pp.  120,  these  being  printed  from 
engraved  plates,  which  had  been  used  for  single 
songs. 

The  title-page  of  the  original  issue  of  1698 
runs :  '  Orpheus  Britannicus,  a  collection  of  all 
the  choicest  songs  for  One,  Two,  and  Three  voices, 
composed  by  Mr.  Henry  Purcell ;  together  with 
each  symphonies  for  violins  or  flutes  as  were 
by  him  designed  for  any  of  them,  and  a 
lliorough-bassto  each  song  figured  for  the  Organ, 
Harpsichord,  or  Theorbo  lute.  London :  printed 
by  J.  Heptinstall  for  Henry  Playford  in  the 
Temple  Change  in  Fleet  St  mdcxcviii.* 
fol.  F.  K. 

ORPHEUS  CALEDONIUS,  the  first  pub- 
lished collection  of  Scottish  songs  united  to  their 
melodies,  for  though  a  prior  collection  of  Scottish 
airs  had  been  issued,  in  1700  (second  edition 
1701)  by  Henry  Playford,  yet  these  were  merely 
noted  for  the  violin,  and  did  not  include  the 
most  popular  ones.  The  '  Orpheus  Caledonius ' 
was  edited,  with  the  bass  added  to  the  tunes, 
by  William  Thomson,  who  entered  the  work  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  Jan.  6,  1725.  The  words 
are  chiefly  taken  from  the  first  volume  of  Allan 
KBkXDa&ys  Tea- Table  Miscellany y  17 2i,  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  (afterwards 
Queen  Caroline),  who  appears  to  have  patronised 
Thomson.  There  is,  no  doubt  in  consequence 
of  this  patronage,  a  very  lengthy  list  of  dis- 
tinguished subscribers'  names.  There  are  fifty 
songs  and  airs  printed,  and  to  several  of  them 
is  affixed  a  mark  attributing  them  to  David 
Rizzio,  the  first  appearance  of  this  oft-repeated 
myth. 

In  1738  Thomson  again  issued  the  *  Orpheus 
Caledonius,'  but  in  two  volumes  octavo.  The 
first  contained  the  same  fifty  songs  and  airs  as 
in  the  1725  edition,  with  some  slight  changes 
in  the  melodies.  The  second  volume  had  fifty 
more  Scottish  songs. 

As  the  first  edition  is  rare  and  of  great 
interest,  the  following  copy  of  the  title-page 
and  index  may  be  of  service. 

Except  the  dedication  and  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, etc.,  the  whole  work  is  engraved. 
*  Orpheus  Caledonius,  or  a  Collection  of  the  best 
Scotch  Songs  set  to  Musiek  by  W.  Thomson. 
London :  Engraved  and  Printed  for  the  Author  at 
his  house  in  Leicester  Fields  Enter 'd  at  Stationers' 
Hall  according  to  Act  of  Parliament'  ri725« 
Jan.  5.]  '  Index  (the  songs  mark'd  thus  *  were 
composed  by  David  Rizzio.)' 
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The  Mill.  Mm-O. 
Ill  never  leaTo  theei 
Katharine  Ogle. 
•  Ann  thou  were  my  ala  thinff. 
Polwart  on  the  Green. 
A  Health  to  Betty. 
Fy  let  oaa'  to  the  bridaL 
Saw  ye  na  my  Maggy. 
MyMannlo. 
Maggie'e  Todier. 
Were  na  my  heart  light  I  wad 

die. 
Sow'r  plnmbe  of  Oallow  Shieli. 
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The  Gaberlanile  Man. 
The  CktUier'e  Bonny  La 
The  Bob  of  Dunblaln. 
The  Garle  he  came  o'er  the  enrft. 
O'er  Boggle. 

The  Laas  of  Livlngeton. 
William  and  Margatet. 
*Down  the  bom,  Davie. 

F.  K. 


ORTIGUE,  Joseph  Louis  D',  bom  at  Cavail- 
Ion,  May  22,  1802,  died  suddenly  in  Paris, 
Nov.  20,  1866,  one  of  tlie  most  conscientious 
musical  lUUrateurs  of  modem  France.  He 
studied  at  first  merely  as  an  amateur,  under 
the  Castil  Blazes,  father  and  son.  He  went 
to  Aix  in  Provence  to  study  law,  but  music 
proved  more  powerful,  and  he  finally  resolved 
to  abandon  the  law  for  musical  literature. 
With  this  view  he  came  to  Paris  in  1 829,  and 
began  by  writing  musical  critiques  in  the  Me- 
morial Caiholiq'ue ;  then,  becoming  intimate 
with  La  Mennais,  he  wrote  for  VAmtnir,  and, 
after  its  failure,  for  La  Quotidienru,  besides  the 
Gazette  musicale  and  La  France  musicale. 
After  his  marriage  in  1885  he  redoubled  his 
exertions  and  contributed  to  half  a  score  of 
periodicals,  including  the  Temps,  Revue  dcs  deux 
MondeSf  National^  V  Univers,  L  UniversiU  Calho- 
lique,  L' Opinion-  Catholique,  and  above  all  the 
Journal  des  DibaXs,  To  this  last  paper  he 
mainly  owed  his  reputation,  and  his  place  in 
several  commissions,  historical  and  scientific,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  government. 

His  important  works  are  De  la  guerre  des 
dilettanti  (1829)  ;  his  large  JHctionnaire  litur- 
gique,  historique,  et  thiorique  de  Plain- Chant  et 
de  Musique  religieuse  (Paris,  1854  and  1860, 
small  4to),  and  La  Musique  d  VEglise  {Ibid, 
1861,  12mo).  To  the  former  of  these  the 
Abb^  Normand  contributed  a  number  of  articles 
under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Theodore  Nisard. 
D'Ortigue  was  associated  with  Niedermeyer  in 
founding  La  MaUrise  (1857),  a  periodical  for 
sacred  music,  and  in  the  Traits  OUorique  et 
pratique  de  Vaccompagnem>ent  du  Plain-Chant 
(Paris,  1856,  large  8vo).  In  1862  he  started,  • 
with  M.  F^lix  Clement,  the  Journal  des  Mat- 
irises,  a  periodical  of  reactionary  principles  in 
sacred  music,  which  soon  collapsed.  He  was  an 
honest  and  laborious  WTiter  ;  his  name  will  live 
through  his  Dictionnaire,  which  contains  some 
excellent  articles,  but  his  other  books  are  mere 
musical  miscellanies,  thoughtfully  written,  but 
not  endowed  with  any  of  those  qualities  of  style 
or  matter  which  ensure  any  lasting  influence. 
See  a  fuller  list  of  works  in  Eiemann's  Lexi- 
kon,  o.  c. 
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ORTIZ,  Disoo,  a  Spanish  oompoeer,  waa  born 
at  Toledo  about  1530.  From  1558  onwards 
he  was  Maestro  di  Oappella  to  the  Vice -regal 
Chapel  at  Naples  under  the  Duke  of  Alya. 
Only  two  publications  of  his  are  known ;  one 
is  entitled  Mvsiees  lib.  1.  Hymnos  Magni/UMS 
Salves,  AfoUda,  PseUmos,  ctliaque  diversa  cantica 
eomplectens,  Venice,  1565.  Proske  says  this 
work  alone  enables  us  to  recognise  in  him  one 
of  the  best  sacred  composers  of  his  time  and 
nation.  It  contains  thirty-four  Vesper- Hymns, 
eight  Magnificats,  nine  Psalms  in  Falsi-bordoni 
on  the  church  tones,  and  seventeen  Antiphons 
and  Motets,  all  chiefly  for  four  voices.  Of  these 
Proske  reprinted  in  his  Musiea  Divina,  torn,  iiL 
five  of  the  Psalms,  one  Magnificat,  three  Hymns, 
and  a  Regina  coeli.  The  only  other  publication 
of  Ortiz  is  a  work  on  instrumental  music,  partly 
theoretical,  but  also  furnished  with  practical 
examples.  Its  fiill  title  is,  TrtUtado  de  gloacu 
Bobre  elausulas  y  otros  ffenerot  dqnjvntos  en  la 
musiea  de  Fiolones  .  .  .  Rome,  1558. 

Another  musician  of  the  name  of  Ortiz  appears 
as  the  composer  of  three  motets  copied  into  one 
of  the  large  MS.  choir -books  of  the  Sistine 
chapel  at  Rome  in  1545.  See  Haberl's  KcUalogy 
p.  156.  J.  R.  M. 

ORTO,  Marbriano  de,  a  Flemish  musician 
of  the  end  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th 
centuries,  to  whom  F^tis  wrongly  gives  the 
Christian  name  Jean,  and  coigectures  the  sur- 
name to  have  been  originally  Dujardin,  was  a 
singer  in  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome  from  1484 
to  1494,  contemporary  therefore  with  Josquin 
des  Pr^.  From  1505  he  was  first  chaplain  and 
singer  at  the  court  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  his  name  appears  in  the  chapel  lists 
up  to  1 51 6.  In  1 505  Petruoci  printed  a  book  of 
five  Masses  a  4  by  De  Orto,  bearing  the  titles 
DominieoUiSj  Fay  pris  amours  (containing  two 
settings  of  the  Creed),  L*omme  armi^  La  belle 
se  sied,  Petite  eamtisette.  The  miscellaneous  col- 
lections of  Petrucci  also  contain  a  few  motets, 
chansons,  and  a  lamentation  lesson  by  De  Orto. 
Two  masses  and  parts  of  masses,  including 
another  *L'ommearm6'  a  5,  are  contained  in  the 
choir-books  of  the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome.  The 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  has  also  two  im- 
portant unprin  ted  masses  of  De  Orto,  one  entitled 
'  Mi-mi,'  indicating  the  main  theme,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hezachord  solmisation  system,  as 
consisting  of  the  constant  succession  of  the  two 
notes  £ -A,  the  other  entitled  'LeServiteur,'  both 
a  4.  The  very  remarkable  Agnus  of  the  mass 
*  Mi-mi,'  with  the  tenor  based  on  the  canon 
'descende  gradatim'  is  reproduced  in  modem 
score  in  the  Beilagen  to  Ambros's  Gesehiehte 
der  Musik,  also  the  motet  'Ave  Maria,'  from 
Petruoci,  1501.  J.  R.  M. 

O  SALUTARIS  HOSTIA,  probably  part  of 
the  hymn  of  Aquinas,  beginning  Verbum  super- 
num  prodiens,  for  the  office  of  Corpus  Chiisti, 
but  better  known  through  its  being  sung  at  the 


service  of  Benediction,  or  more  rarely  from  its 
being  sung  after  the  Benedictus  at  mass. 

Its  Plain -song  melody  is  borrowed  from  the 
Ascensiontide  hymn,    'Eteme   Rex  alt 
{Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  No.  167). 


^if^^fk^'4M.|.^'>p.3 


-  te  •  ria     bos-U-A..QnMCB-UpaodlaM-U-aai. 


^-^T 


:as: 


JSiJO: 


Bdla  pnmaat  hm-Xi  •  11  -  a,     D»  lo-bnr.  fw  mix  -  i  •  U-vb. 

It  is  one  of  the  more  elaborate  hymn  melodies, 
and  in  the  eighth  mode  ;  it  requires,  therefore, 
an  experienced  choir  to  do  it  full  justice  ;  and 
probably  it  is  due  to  this  that  the  melody  his 
become  current  in  a  debased  and  simplified  form, 
thus: — 


»              - 

■                     ^ 

■    •    f*    ■         ,   ■ 

■fti"'    ■«-■ 

■                           ■    ■ 

'                  Mi  ■ 

0    n-la-to>rta  hoa-U-a,     QnMOM-ll  pu-dia  oa-tt-nn. 

i        ■          - 

*■          ■                 ■- 

■    f^    ■    ■ 

■    1^    ■           ■     t    ■   ■ 

'                k  ■     1! 

■nnathoa-tl-U  •&,        Daro-bar. far  anx-l  >  li-om. 

Pierre  de  la  Rue  treated  the  theme  of  '0 
Salutaris '  with  marvellous  ingenuity,  in  a  very 
celebrated  mass,  wherein  he  seems  to  hare 
deliberately  sacrificed  all  higher  aims  to  the 
desire  of  exhibiting  his  stupendous  learning  to 
the  utmost  advantage,  the  result  of  his  laboms 
being  a  series  of  infinitely  complicated  canons, 
of  which  one — ^the  Eyrie  Eleison — ^will  be  found 
on  p.  78&  of  the  present  volume.  Happily  he 
did  not  always  write  in  this  pedantic  style.  In 
another  of  his  masses — the  '  Missa  de  S.  Anna,' 
he  has  substituted  for  the  Benedictus  a  poly- 
phonic setting  of  'O  Salutaris,'  of  surpassing 
beauty,  full  of  rich  harmony,  and  so  &r  as  its 
style  is  concerned,  very  much  in  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  We  are  the  more  indebted 
to  him  for  this,  because,  in  the  first  plaoe,  the 
position  of  the  hymn,  between  the  *  Sanctua ' 
and  'Agnus  Dei,'  proves  the  custom  of  intro- 
ducing it  at  High  Mass  to  be  at  least  as  old  as 
the  15th  century ;  and  secondly,  because  in  con- 
sequence of  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the 
office  of  Benediction,  the  number  of  genuine 
polyphonic  settings  of  the  music  needed  for  it 
is  exceedingly  smalL 

In  modem  times  the  hymn  is  treated  in  a 
very  difierent  spirit.  Most  latter-day  composeri 
adapted  it  for  a  solo  voice  with  a  highly  elaborate 
accompaniment,  and  a  not  always  very  moderate 
amount  oifiorUwra,  One  setting  by  Ohembini 
was  for  long  almost  as  popular  as  hia  'Ats 
Maria ' ;  in  Rossini's  '  Messe  Solennelle '  it  ia 
set  to  a  melody  of  great  suavity.  Both  these, 
whatever  their  merits  as  absolute  music,  are  qnite 
unfit  for  their  intended  position,  either  in  the 
office  of  Benediction  or  in  High  Mass.    w.  s.  b. 
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OSBORNE,  Georqx  Alez^nder,  bom  Sept. 
24,  1806,  at  Limerick,  where  his  father  was 
oiganiat  and  lay -vicar,  was  a  self  -  instructed 
pianist  until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
-when  he  determined  on  making  music  his  pro- 
fession and  seeking  instruction  on  the  Continent. 
In  1825  he  repaired  to  Belgium,  and  found  a 
home  in  the  house  of  the  Prince  de  Chimay, 
Cherubini's  friend,  the  well-knoum  mtusical 
amateur,  who  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  best  German  composers.  During 
his  residence  in  Brussels  he  taught  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  was  subsequently 
decorated.  In  1826  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
stadied  the  pianoforte  under  Pixis,  and  harmony 
under  F^tis.  He  afterwards  placed  himself 
under  Ealkbrenner,  and  soon  obtained  a  good 
position  among  the  pianists  of  the  day,  took 
his  full  share  in  the  musical  life  at  that  time 
so  abundant  in  Paris,  and  amongst  other  ad- 
vantages eigoyed  the  privilege  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Chopin  and  Berlioz.  His 
recollections  of  these  remarkable  men  he  com- 
municated to  the  Musical  Association  in  April 
1883.  In  1848  Osborne  settled  in  London, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  and  genial  teachers.  He  died  there, 
Nov.  16,  1893,  and  was  buried  in  Highgate 
Cemetery.  He  wrote  three  trios  for  piano  and 
strings,  and  a  sextet  for  piano,  flute,  oboe,  horn, 
violoncello,  and  double-bass.  Of  the  many 
duets  for  piano  and  violin,  thirty-three  were 
written  with  De  B^riot,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  original,  one  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  Lafont,  one  with  Artdt,  and  two 
with  Ernst.  His  pianoforte  solo,  *  La  Pluie  des 
Perlee,'  eigoyed  extraordinary  popularity  in  its 
day.  w.  H.  H. 

OSIANDER,  Lucas,  son  of  the  Protestant 
controversialist,  Andreas  Osiander,  was  bom 
at  Nuremberg,  Dec.  16,  1584.  Besides  being 
himself  a  theologian  of  some  eminence,  pastor 
at  Esslingen  and  elsewhere  in  Wurtemberg,  he 
had  received  a  thorough  musical  training,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  qualifi«i  him 
to  bring  out  what  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  first  real  German  Chorale-Book,  the  first, 
that  is,  in  which  the  melody  is  definitely  placed 
in  the  descant  or  soprano  part,  and  provided 
with  a  simple  note-for-note  counterpoint  a  4. 
Though  not  absolutely  the  first  to  put  the 
chorale  melody  in  the  descant  (it  had  been 
occasionally  done  by  Le  Maistre  and  others), 
he  was  the  first  to  do  it  systematically,  and  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enabling  the  whole  oon- 
gregation  to  join  in  the  singing  of  it  The 
foil  title  of  his  work  is  'Fiin&ig  Geistliohe 
lieder  und  Psalmen  mit  4  Stimmen  auf  oon- 
trspunotsweise  also  gesetzt,  dass  eine  ganze 
Ohristliche  gemein  durchaus  mitsingen  kann,' 
Stuttgart,  1586.  In  the  preface  he  says :  *  I 
know,  indeed,  that  composers  otherwise  usually 


put  the  Chorale  in  the  Tenor,  but  when  that  is 
done,  the  Chorale  is  not  sufficiently  recognisable 
among  the  other  voices,  and  the  congregation 
(der  gemeine  Mann)  cannot  follow  or  join  in 
the  singing.  I  have)  therefore,  put  the  Chorale 
always  in  the  Descant '  This  preface  also  shows 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  '^skorcA  *  as 
applied  to  the  melody  only,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  word  *figurtd '  as  applied  to  every 
polyphonic  setting,  however  simple.  '  Pastors 
and  schoolmasters,'  he  says,  'should  see  that 
the  Choral  and  the  Figured  Music  go  well 
together,  so  as  to  form  an  agreeable  concord.' 
Osiander's  own  harmonies  are  not  altogether 
free  from  fault  A  few  of  his  settings  were 
received  into  Schoberlein's  Schatz,  but  recently 
Dr.  Friedrich  Zelle  of  Berlin  has  republished 
the  whole  book  ('  Das  erste  evangelische  Choral- 
buch ')  as  his  Easter  programme,  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix to  his  school  report  of  1908.  Osiander 
died  at  Stuttgart,  Sept  7,  1604.       J.  B.  M. 

OSSIA,  OPPURE,  OWERO  (Ital.  'or  else ') ; 
these  words  are  used  indifferently  to  mark  a 
passage,  generally  printed  above  the  treble  or 
below  the  bass,  which  may  be  substituted  for 
that  written  in  the  body  or  text  of  the  work, 
being  in  most  oases  an  easier  version  of  the 
same  kind  of  efiect.  For  instance,  'ossia'  is 
so  used  by  Beethoven  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  Eb,  op.  7^  21  bars 
from  the  end.  The  same  direction  also  occurs 
frequently  in  the  pianoforte  works  of  Schumann, 
Chopin,  and  Brahms.  Liszt  sometimes  gives  the 
easier  passage  in  the  text,  and  writes  the  more 
difficult  one  over  it.  These  words  were  also 
used  when  the  compass  of  the  piano  was  in  pro- 
cess of  alteration  ;  thus  Moscheles  sometimes 
adapts  passages,  originally  written  for  a  full- 
sized  piano,  to  the  smaller  compass,  writing 
the  passage  for  the  smaller  piano  above  that 
of  the  full-sized  one. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  the  words 
Plus  facile  or  leichter,  M. 

OSTINATO,  i.«.  Obstinate.  'Basso  ostinato' 
is  the  Italian  term  for  a  ground  bass,  which 
recurs  obstinately  throughout  the  composition. 
[See  Ground  Bass,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.]  *  I  shall 
seem  to  you,'  says  Mendelssohn,^  Mike  a  Basso 
ostinato,  always  grumbling  over  again,  and  at 
last  becoming  quite  tiresome.'  o. 

OSULLIVAN,  Denis,  bom  Ap^il  25, 1868, 
at  San  Francisco,  of  Irish  parentage,  first  studied 
singing  there,  as  an  amateur,  under  Ugo  Talbo 
(Hugh  Talbot  Brennan)  and  Earl  Formes.  He 
was  afterwards  taught,  for  some  time  by 
Yannuocini  at  Florence,  by  Santley  and 
Shakespeare  in  London,  and  later  by  Sbriglia 
in  Paris.  On  March  6,  1896,  he  made  his 
d^but  at  Miss  Ethel  Bauer's  concert,  Prince's 
Hall,  and  sang  six  of  Schumann's  'Diohter- 
liebe '  with  the  greatest  success,  on  account  of 
his  excellent  phrasing  and  enunciation.      On 

i  Lrttar,  Jan.  8. 1888. 
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Angnst  25  of  the  same  year,  he  made  his  d^bat 
with  the  Carl  Roea  Company  at  Dublin  as 
Ferrando  in  'Trovatore,'  and  also  sang  on  tour 
as  Prince  John  in  *  Ivanhoe/  the  Mayor  in 
*Son  and  Stranger,'  Lothario  in  'Mignon/ 
Vanderdecken  in  'Flying  Dutchman/  a  part 
he  sang  at  five  hours'  notice  without  rehearsal, 
etc.  On  Jan.  20,  1896,  he  sang  at  Daly's 
Theatre,  with  the  above  company,  as  Biterolf 
in  *Tannhauser,'  and  in  February  as  Alfio  in 
'Oavalleria.'  On  March  2  he  made  a  great 
success  as  the  hero  on  the  production  of  Stan- 
ford's 'Shamus  O'Brien'  at  the  Op^ra-Comique 
Theatre  (London),  and  sang  throughout  the  run 
of  that  opera.  Between  1897  and  1899  he 
divided  his  time  between  England  and  America, 
singing  in  the  latter  country  on  tours  with 
*Shamus  O'Brien,'  and  for  two  seasons  in  his 
native  San  Francisco,  also  Sept  19,  1898,  at 
New  York  as  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Andr^  in 
Englander's  'Little  Corporal.'  On  Jan.  27, 
1902,  he  sang  as  Shauu  the  Smith  on  produc- 
tion of  Esposito's  operetta  '  The  Post  Bi^,'  at  a 
performance  given  by  the  Irish  Literary  Society 
at  St  George's  Hall,  and  in  the  same  year 
sang  at  the  Westmoreland  and  Northampton 
Festivals.  On  Oct  17,  1903,  he  sang  as  Le- 
febvre  in  Caryll's  '  Duchess  of  Dantzig '  at  the 
Lyric  Theatre.  On  Nov.  7,  1904,  he  sang  as 
Barry  Trevor  in  tlie  musical  play  '  Peggy  Ma- 
chree,'  written  by  Patrick  Bid  well  {i,e.  Mrs. 
O'Sullivan),  with  music  by  EsjioBito,  produced 
at  the  Grimsby  Theatre.  He  has  acted  in 
Boucicault's  plays  in  America.  But  it  is  as 
a  concert -singer  Mr.  OSullivan  is  best  appre- 
ciated in  England  at  his  own  recitals,  being 
pre-eminent  for  his  intellectual  conception  of 
songs,  which  he  can  sing  in  eight  different 
languages,  as  well  as  for  his  Irish  songs  given 
at  the  '  Feis  Cecil,'  etc.  A.  o. 

OSWALD,  James,  a  popular  composer  at  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  originally 
a  dancing-master  at  Dunfermline,  and  is  first 
heard  of  in  August  1734,  when  he  advertises  in 
the  CalecUmian  Mercury  that  he  is  publishing  a 
collection  of  minuets.  In  1736  he  had  taken 
up  his  residence  in  Edinburgh,  and  appears  to 
have  quickly  made  a  position  as  a  performer  on 
the  violin,  as  organist,  composer,  and  as  teacher 
of  dancing.  From  here  he  issued  several  col- 
lections of  '  Scots  Tunes '  and  chamber  music. 
He  advertised  in  1740  that  he  was  leaving  for 
Italy,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  made 
the  journey,  though  it  is  certain  that  in  1741 
he  left  Edinburgh  for  London.  His  departure 
from  Scotland  is  made  the  subject  of  a  poetical 
'Epistle'  in  the  ScoU  Magazine,  for  October 
1741,  which  gives  many  interesting  details  of 
his  compositions,  his  arrangements,  and  his 
playing.     Especially  significant  are  the  lines — 

Or  when  some  tender  tone  oomporn  i 
And  cheat  the  town  vi  David  Rlzo's 


Arrived  in  London,  probably  with  influence  from 


the  Earl  of  Bute,  he  seems  to  have  obtained 
patronage   from  the   Prince  and    Princess  of 
Wales,  to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  bis  worki, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  he  had  some  share  in 
the  early  musical  education  of  their  son,  after- 
wards George  III.,  to  whom  he  was  appointed 
chamber  composer  in  1 7  6 1 .    As  court  patronage 
would  certainly  not  supply  all  necessities,  there 
are  indications  that  he  obtained  employment 
with  John  Simpson  (q.v,)  who  published  all 
Oswald's  early  London  work.     It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Oswald's  life  in  London  is  much  of 
a  mystery,  but  it   is  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  though  his  name  had  some  degree  of  valne, 
he  worked  both  anonymously  and  under  assamed 
names.     It  is  likely  that  Oswald  was  a  sort  of 
musical  editor  to  the  several  miscellaneous  ool- 
lections  which  Simpson   published.     Simpson 
having  died  in  1747,  Oswald,  about  this  date  set 
up  a  music -shop  on  the  north  side  of  St 
Martin's  Church,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane.     From  this  address  were  published  manj 
works  of  antiquarian  musical  interest,  including 
the  well-known  collection  of  Scots  tunes,  twelve 
parts  entitled,   *The  Caledonian  Pocket  Com- 
panion,' the  two  first  having  been  issued  by 
John  Simpson.   'Airs  for  the  Spring,'  'Summer,' 
'  Autumn, '  and  '  Winter  * ;  his  several  collections 
of  *  Scots  Tunes,'  etc.  etc.     <  The  Comic  Tones 
in  Queen  Mab  ...  by  the  Society  of  the  Temple 
of  Apollo '  and  '  Six  Solos  ...  by  I.  R.  Esq.' 
[General  Reid]  were  afterwards  republished  with 
a  mysterious  note  that  they  were  really  by  the 
'late  Mr.    Oswald,    who   for  certain    reasons 
could  not  openly  claim  them  during  his  life.' 
'  The  Music  in  the  Masque  of  Alfred  ...  by 
the  Society  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo '  (not  Dr. 
Ame's)  was  doubtless  one  of  these  anonymoos 
compositions. 

The  mysterious  'Society  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo '  was  apparentiy  a  small  society  of 
musicians  gathered  round  Oswald  which  included 
Charles  Bumey,  and  probably  John  Reid  (then 
Captain,  afterwards  General,  q,v.)  and  the  Earl 
of  Kelly.  The  several  works  which  bear  this 
society's  name  were  all  published  by  Oswald. 

Meanwhile  Oswald's  name  as  composer  of 
music  for  the  popular  fashionable  song  is  veiy 
frequent  in  collections  of  the  period,  and  one 
set  of  songs,  'Colin's  Kisses,'  attained  some 
degree  of  fame.  He  died,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  in  January  1769,  and  was  buried  on 
the  9th  of  that  month  at  Knebworth. 

The  present  writer  broached  the  theory  in 
The  Minstrelsy  of  England,  first  series  (Bayley 
Fei^nson),  that  to  Oswald  we  are  indebted 
for  either  the  composition  of  '  God  save  the 
King,'  or  for  its  m<xiem  revival.  His  reasons 
for  this  supposition  are  to  be  found  in  the  work 
quoted,  and  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  article 
God  8AVB  THE  Kino  in  the  present  work.  The 
arguments  put  forth  are  perhaps  not  veiy  con- 
clusive, but  he  ventures  to  think  that  search 
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on  the  lines  indicated  might  bring  forth 
more  definite  facts  regarding  our  National 
Anthem.  F.  K. 

OTELLO.  1.  Opera  ;  the  libretto  based  on 
Shakespeare's  play,  the  music  by  Rossini.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Fondo,  Naples,  Dec.  i,  1816.  In 
French  at  the  Academic,  as  *  Othello/  Sept.  2, 
1844,  but  with  yery  little  success.  In  London 
at  the  King'sTheatre,  May  16,1822.  Desdemona 
TTSS  one  of  the  great  parts  of  both  Pasta  and 
Malibran.  2.  Opera  in  four  acts ;  libretto, 
founded  on  Shakespeare,  by  Arrigo  Boito,  music 
by  VerdL  Produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  Feb. 
5,  1887.  In  London  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
July  5,  1889.  o. 

OTG£R,  an  early  writer  on  musical  theory, 
whose  life  is  obscure,  and  whose  very  existence 
has  been  hitherto  almost  ignored.  To  him, 
probably,  are  due  the  treatises  called  Afunea 
EnehiriadU  and  Scolica  EnehiriadiSf  which  on 
the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  or  notes  in  M8S. 
have  been  ascribed  to  Huobald.  The  best  of 
the  MSS.,  however,  give  Abbot  Otger  (also  called 
H<^^  or  Noger)  as  their  author,  and  among 
them  is  a  MS.  (now  at  Valenciennes)  from  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Amand  which  was  the  home 
of  Eucbald ;  it  is  therefore  good  evidence 
against  the  ascription  of  these  treatises  to  him. 
They,  with  the  CommemorcUio  breviSj  form  a 
little  group  of  treatises  distinguished  by  a  special 
methoid  of  notation  (see  Hucbald)  which,  as 
well  as  the  general  tenour  of  the  teaching,  dis- 
tinguishes the  group  sharply  from  the  one 
unquestioned  work  of  Hucbald  (De  Bdrmonica 
Tnstituti<me)f  or  the  writings  of  Odo  of  Gluny,  to 
whom  also  the  group  is  sometimes  ascribed. 
No  particulars  of  the  life  of  Otger  are  known, 
but  his  treatises  are  among  the  most  valuable 
of  the  sort.  They  are  printed  in  Gerbert, 
Seriptores,  vol.  L  See  further  on  the  matter 
H.  Miiller,  JfitcbcUda  EcMe  und  UnecJUe  SckrifUn 
(Leipzig,  1884).  w.  H.  f. 

OTHMAYR,  Kaspar,  bom  March  12,  1616, 
at  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  was  a  fellow- 
student  with  GeoTg  Forster,  the  song-book  editor, 
at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  fellow- 
pupil  with  him  in  music  under  Lorenz  Lemlin, 
the  Heidelberg  Capellmeister.  In  1646  he  was 
Rector  of  the  Convent  School  at  Heilsbronn. 
In  1647  he  obtained  a  Canonry  at  the  church 
of  St  Gumbert  in  Ansbach  which  had  become 
Lutheran,  and  in  1648  was  chosen  to  be  Provost ; 
but  the  elections  being  contested,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  religious  disputes  of  the  time, 
he  retired  to  Nuremberg,  where  he  died  Feb.  4, 
1563.  Forster  speaks  of  him  as  a  widely  cele- 
brated musician,  and  received  twenty-six  of  his 
settings  of  secular  songs  into  his  great  collection. 
For  a  characterisation  of  these  see  Eitner, 
MonaishefUf  xxvi.  pp.  116-17.  Othmayr's  own 
publications  are  sacred  works  chiefly,  and  the 
titles  of  some  of  them  bear  witness  to  the  re- 
ligions confusion  of  the  time,  as  for  instance, 


*  Cantilenae  aliquot .  .  .  quibus  his  turbulentis 
temporibus  ecclesia  Christi  utitur'  (Nuremberg, 
1646).  Epitaphium  D.  Martini  Lutheri  a  4. 
Other  works  are  '  Bicinia  Sacra '  (1647),  German 
hymns  a  2,  and  '  Tricinia '  (1649),  Latin  motets 
a  8.  J.  R.  M. 

OTT,  Jean,  a  Nuremberg  4ute- maker,  who 
worked  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and,  according  to  F^tis,  was  alive  in 
1463.  Together  with  Hans  Frey,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Albert  Diirer  the  painter,  he  was  the 
earliest  maker  of  viols  in  Germsny,  and  they 
are  generally  named  together  with  Joan  Kerlino 
(1449),  who  was  the  first  to  manufacture  viols 
in  Italy.  (See  Violin.) — Sandys  and  Forster, 
History  of  the  Violin ;  G.  Hart,  The  Violin ; 
F^tis,  Biog,  des  Mus,  ;  Racster,  ChaU  on 
Violins,  E.  H-A. 

OTT  (OTTO),  Johannes,  a  bookseller  and 
music-publisher  at  Nuremberg  in  the  first  half 
of  the  16  th  century,  who  edited,  in  union  with 
the  typographer  Hieronymus  Formschneider 
or  Graphteus,  several  very  valuable  collections 
of  the  older  music.  In  his  prefaces  to  these 
collections  Ott  shows  himself  to  have  been  an 
excellent  connoisseur  of  the  older  music,  possess- 
inggood  knowledge  and  refined  taste.  The  com- 
posers whom  he  chiefly  loves  to  exalt  are,  first, 
Josquin,  whom  he  describes  as  the  hero  of  his 
art,  having  in  him  something  truly  divine  and 
inimitable,  and  next  to  Josquin,  Heinrich  Isaac, 
and  Ludwig  Senfl.  His  collections  are  as 
follows:  1633,  *Der  erst  Theil :  121  neue 
lieder,  von  berlimbten  diser  Kunst  gesetzt, 
lustig  zu  singen  und  auf  allerley  Instrument 
dienstlich,  vormals  dergleichen  im  Truck  nie 
ausgangen.'  This  work  is  dedicated  to  the 
composer  Arnold  von  Brack,  and  contains 
twenty  German  songs  by  him,  eighty-two  by 
Senfl,  the  rest  by  other  composers,  all  a  4  to  6. 
1637,  'Novum  et  insigne  Opus  Musicum,'  etc. 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  contains  fifty-seven  motets,  a  4  to  6,  chiefly 
by  German  composers,  but  fourteen  of  them  by 
Josquin,  among  them  the  celebrated  Miserere, 
a  6,  to  the  beauties  of  which  Ott  himself  calls 
special  attention.  1688,  *  Secundus  tomus  novi 
opens  musici,' etc.,  contains  forty -three  motets,  a 
4  to  6,  among  them  eleven  by  Josquin  including 
his  famous  Stabat  Mater.  1639,  *  Missae  trede- 
cim  4  voc,'  dedicated  to  the  Senate  of  Nuremberg, 
contains  masses  by  Josquin,  Isaac,  and  others. 
1644,  '116  guter  neuer  Liedlein.'  This  last 
work  has  been  completely  reprinted  in  modern 
score  by  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Musikfoischung. 
In  one  of  his  prefaces  Ott  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  bringing  out  a  complete  edition  of 
the  'Coralis  Constantinus' of  Heinrich  Isaac,  but 
death  would  appear  to  have  overtaken  him 
before  its  publication  by  his  associate  Form- 
schneider in  1660.  Although  his  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  connection  with  them,  he  is 
also  supposed  to  have  had  some  share  in  the 
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publioation  by  Formschneider  of  Senfl's  Mag- 
nificats in  1532,  and  Heinrich  Fink's  Lieder  in 
1636.  J.  R.  M. 

OTTAVINO.  An  octave  flute.  (See  Piccolo.) 

OTTER,  Franz  Joseph,  violinist,  born  at 
Nandlstadt,  Bavaria,  1760,  according  to  the 
QueUen-LexUcon,  or  in  1764,  according  to  F^tis, 
died  Sept.  1,  1836,  aged  seventy-six.  Bishop 
von  Freising  sent  him  to  Florence,  where  he  be- 
came a  pupU  of  Pietro  NardinL  After  the  death 
of  his  patron  Franz  Otter  was  forced  to  return  to 
Germany  and  seek  employment.  Together  with 
his  brother  Ludwig,  he  received  an  appointment 
as  violinist  at  the  Salzburg  Cathedral,  with  an 
annual  stipend  of  200  gulden.  He  occupied 
this  position  from  1808  to  1807,  and  upon 
retiring  with  a  pension,  settled  in  Vienna  as  a 
teacher  and  violinist  at  the  Hofkapelle. 
Reichard*s  Oothaer  Kalendar  for  1798  states 
that  Otter,  in  that  year,  was  Konzertmeister 
at  the  Vienna  Hoftheater,  and  Musikdirector  in 
1800.  Joseph  Haydn's  brother,  Michael,  taught 
him  composition.  He  wrote  several  concertos 
an  J  sonatas  for  violin,  but  has  left  (so  far  as  is 
known)  only  one  published  work,  viz. :  Nineteen 
variations  on  the  German  air  <Ich  bin  lieder- 
lich,'  with  accompaniment  for  a  second  violin  ; 
(Haslinger,  Vienna).  Amongst  Michael  Haydn's 
unpublished  songs  in  the  Berlin  Museum  there 
is  a  canon  for  nine  voices  by  Otter,  and  in 
Prince  Esterhazy's  Library  at  Eisenstadt  there 
is  a  canon  for  seven  voices,  composed  by  Otter, 
to  celebrate  Joseph  Haydn's  birthday.  This  is 
in  manuscript. — Fetis,  Biog.  des  Mus.  ;  Eitner, 
Quellen-Leskkon,  E.  h-a. 

OTTEY,  Sarah,  Mrs.,  one  of  the  earliest 
female  professional  performers  on  the  violin  in 
Iiondon.  She  was  bom  about  1695.  Dr. 
Bumey,  mentioning  her  in  his  History,  says : 
*Thi8  and  the  preceding  year  (1721-22)  Mrs. 
Sarah  Ottey  frequently  performed  solos  at 
concerts  on  three  several  instruments — Harpsi- 
chord, bass-viol  and  violin.' — Dubouig,  Tha 
Violin ;  Lahee,  Famous  Violinists,     e.  h-a. 

OTTO,  Ernst  Julius,  bom  at  Kbnigstein, 
Sept.  1,  1804  ;  though  always  musical,  was  not 
educated  exclusively  for  music  On  the  oon- 
ti-ary,  he  passed  his  '  maturity  examination '  at 
Dresden  in  1822  with  honour,  and  studied 
theology  for  three  years  at  Leipzig.  While 
doing  this  he  worked  at  music  with  Schicht 
and  Weinlig.  His  compositions  are  of  a  solid 
character — oratorios ;  masses ;  an  opera  ('Schloss 
am  Bhein')  performed  at  Dresden,  1888,  and 
another  at  Augsburg  ;  sonatas  ;  cycles-  of  songs 
for  men's  voices,  etc.  In  1 830  he  was  appointed 
Cantor  at  Dresden,  a  post  which  he  held  with 
honour  to  himself  up  till  his  death,  March  5, 
1877. 

His  brother  Franz,  a  bass  dnger  (bom  June 
8,  1809,  died  April  80,  1842),  and  another 
brother,  a  tenor,  came  to  England  in  1883  as 
directors  of  a  Part-singing  society.  a 


OTTO,  Georo,  bom  about  1544  at  Toigau, 
then  in  Electoral  Saxony,  spent  the  best  part 
of  his  life  from  before  1588  to  1619  atCasad 
as  Capellmeister  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hease- 
Cassel.  He  was  the  instructor  in  composition 
of  the  Landgra:f  Moritz.  Otto's  published  works 
are :  ^Geistliche  deutsche  Gesenge,'  a  5  and  6 

f Erfurt,  1588);  'Opus  musicum  divinum' 
Cassel,  1604),  in  three  books,  containing 
motets  a  5  to  8  on  Latin  texts  from  the 
Gospel  for  every  Sunday  and  Festival  and 
other  occasions  in  the  Church's  year.  Among 
unpublished  works  in  the  Library  at  Cassel  are 
a  series  of  introits  for  the  Church's  year  a  5, 
and  various  Latin  psalms  and  magnificats  a  5 
to  12.  J.  R.  M. 

OTTO,  Jacob  Augustus,  the  author  of  a 
valuable  treatise  upon  the  coustraction  of  the 
violin,  in  which  the  mathematical  'rules'  of 
Bagatella  are  simplified  and  explained.  Bom 
at  Gotha  in  1762,  died  at  Jena  in  1880.  An 
excellent  maker  and  repairer  of  stringed  instni- 
ments,  he  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the  court 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  in  that  capacity. 
From  time  to  time  his  profession  required  him 
to  visit  Hallo,  Leipzig,  Magdeburg,  and  Berlin, 
journeys  which  assisted  faim  in  enlarging  his 
remarkable  knowledge  and  judgment  of  ancient 
instruments  of  the  violin  class.  In  1817  his 
Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  ErhaUung  der  Ocige 
und  alter  Bogeninstrumente  is  said  to  have  been 
published  by  Reinecke  in  Halle,  and  an  enlarged 
edition  of  the  same,  with  the  title  Ueber  den 
Bau  der  Bogeninstrumente  und  Uber  die  Arbeilen 
der  vorziiglichsten  InstrumenienTnaeher — pub- 
lished by  Bran,  in  Jena — appeared  in  1828. 
Of  this  the  second  edition  appeared  in  1873 
and  the  third  in  1886.  In  1838  Longmans 
brought  out  T.  Fardeley's  English  translation, 
and  John  Bishop's  English  version  entitled 
Treatise  on  the  Structure  and  Preservation  of 
the  Violin,  etc. ,  was  published  by  Robert  Cocks 
in  London  in  1848  (second  edition,  1850  ;  third 
edition,  1875).  The  first  edition,  though  often 
quoted,  does  not  exist,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, in  any  public  or  private  library,  but  an 
article  by  Otto  bearing  the  original  title  is  to 
be  found  at  p.  3  of  voL  i.  (1809)  of  the  Neius 
Magassin  oiler  neuer  Erfindungen,  Entdeekwngen 
und  Verbesserungen  (Leipzig).  It  is  mainly  an 
eulogy  of  Jacobus  Stainer.  Otto  left  five  sons, 
all  of  whom  became  violin-makers. — TeiMjBiog, 
des  Mus. ;  Davidson,  T?ie  Violin ;  Dubourg, 
The  Violin ;  Hart,  The  Violin ;  Brown,  Dic- 
tionary of  Musicians;  Eitner,  Quellen-Lexi- 
Icon.  E.  H-A. 

OTTO,  Mblitta,  n(e  Alvslbbbn,  bom  Dec. 
16, 1842,  at  Dresden,  was  taught  singing  thers 
by  Thiele  at  the  Conservatorium,  and  sang  in 
opera  as  a  light  soprano  from  1860  to  1878; 
in  1866  she  married  Max  Otto,  oommissioner 
of  customs.  Her  parts  comprised  Anna  in 
*HanB    Heiling,'   Rowena  in    'Templer  und 
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Jadin,'  Qaeen  of  Nighty  Alioe,  Martha,  Era, 
etc.  She  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a  con- 
cert singer,  and  was  the  solo  soprano  at  the 
Beethoyen  Centenary  at  Bonn  in  1871.  She 
first  appeared  in  England  at  Mme.  Schumann's 
concert,  St  James's  Hall,  March  20,  1878  ;  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  March  22  ;  at  Mancheftter, 
in  Bach's  Passion  music ;  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
April  2  and  7.  She  made  a  great  success,  and 
remained  in  England  until  1876,  appearing 
most  frequently  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
Albert  Hall,  notably  in  the  revivals  of  *  Theo- 
doia,'  Got  30,  1873,  and  the  <  Christmas 
Oratorio,'  Dec.  15,  1878.  She  sang  at  the 
Philharmonic,  March  25,  1874  ;  at  the  Leeds 
Festival  in  *  St.  John  the  Baptist '  and  Schu- 
mann's '  Paradi9e  and  the  Peri,'  etc.,  in  1874  ; 
at  the  Sacred  Harmonic,  the  Wagner,  Mr. 
Baohe's,  the  Ballad,  and  principal  provincial 
eoncerts.  She  returned  to  Germany  in  1876, 
and  sang  in  opera  at  Hamburg,  and  from  1877 
to  1888  at  Dresden.  In  1879  she  sang  at  the 
Cincinnati  Festival.  On  Jan.  13,  1898,  she 
died  at  Dresden.  A.  o. 

OTTO,  Stbphan,  bom  about  1694  at  Frei- 
berg, in  Saxony,  received  his  musical  instruction 
from  the  Freiberg  cantor,  Christoph  Demantius. 
After  holding  some  subordinate  appointment 
at  Augsburg,  he  became  succentor  or  assistant 
cantor  at  Freibeig  from  1632  to  1638,  during 
which  time  he  also  had  Andreas  Hammerschmidt 
for  his  pupiL  Becoming  cantor  at  Schandau, 
he  afterwards,  in  1643,  made  an  unsuccessM 
application  for  the  post  of  cantor  at  Freiberg 
in  succession  to  Demantius.  He  was  still 
living  at  Schandau  in  1648.  His  chief  pub- 
lished work  bears  the  peculiar  title,  *  Kronen- 
Krbnlein  oder  MusicaliBcher  Vorlauffer  auff 
geiatliche  Concert-Madrigal-Dialog-Melod-Sym- 
phon-Motetische  Manier  mit  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
Stim.  .  .  .' (Freiberg,  1648).  The  title  would 
indicate  the  compositions  as  being  in  the  sacred 
concerto  and  dialogue  style  of  Schiitz  and 
Hammerschmidt.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
Otto  did  not  precede  Hammerschmidt  in  the 
adoption  of  the  dialogue  style  of  composition  for 
church  music,  although  this  work  is  published 
later  than  similar  works  of  Hammerschmidt 
Another  work  of  Otto,  existing  only  in  MS., 
oonsiBta  of  a  setting  of  the  Hymn  '  Bin'  feste 
Borg,'  for  nineteen  voices,  diyided  into  fotir 
choirs,  intended  for  a  special  occasion.  The 
full  title  of  this  work  (see  Monatshe/te,  xx.,  JXe 
atUeren  Musikalien  der  Stadt  Freiberg,  pp.  22, 
23)  would  lend  some  degree  of  sanction  to  the 
tradition  that  Luther  wrote  the  hymn  on  the 
occasion  of  his  citation  before  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  1521.  J.  B.  m. 

OXJDIK,  EuokNX  EbfIerancx,  bom  Feb.  24, 
1868,  at  New  York,  of  French  parents,  was  a 
graduate  of  Tale  University,  and  for  a  time 
practised  at  the  American  bar.  In  1886,  while 
on  a  holiday  in  London,  he  adopted  a  musical 


career  on  the  advice  of  friends,  and  sang  in 
private  concerts  with  great  success,  having  re- 
ceived excellent  instruction  from  Moderati  in 
America.  On  August  30  of  the  same  year  he 
made  his  d^but  on  the  stage  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  New  York,  with  the  M'Caul  Op^ra- 
Comique  Company,  as  Montosol  in  an  English 
version  of  Victor  Roger's  *  Josephine  vendue  par 
ses  soeurs,'  his  future  wife,  Miss  Louise  Parker, 
also  making  her  d^but  as  Josephine.  Both 
artists  were  successful  during  the  two  months' 
run  of  the  opera  at  New  York  and  on  tour. 
On  Dec.  4,  1886,  they  were  married  at  Detroit. 
In  1889  Mr.  Oudin  sang  again  in  private  con- 
certs in  London.  On  Jan.  31,  1891,  he  first 
appeared  on  the  English  stage,  with  the  greatest 
success,  both  as  a  singer  and  actor,  as  the  Templar, 
on  the  production  of  Sullivan's  *  Ivanhoe '  at 
the  Royal  English  Opera  House  (Palace  Theatre), 
having  been  engaged  at  the  instance  of  the 
composer,  and  sang  throughout  the  run  of  the 
opera.  On  Oct  17,  1892,  he  made  a  distinct 
success  as  the  hero  on  the  production  of  Tchai- 
kovsky's '  Eugen  Onegin'  at  the  Olympic,  and  on 
Nov.  17  he  sang  as  Henri  Quatre  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Lacome's  *  Ma  mie  Rosette '  at  the 
Globe,  and  later  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre. 
Mr.  Oudin  then  devoted  himself  in  England 
exclusively  to  concerts,  gaining  great  applause 
for  his  deUvery  of  songs,  ancient  and  modem,  at 
the  Popular  and  other  concerts.  He  was  the 
translator  of  many  modem  songs,  also  of  the 
lyrics  of  Messager's  *  Basoche,'  for  which  he  was 
greatly  commended  by  the  composer,  and  also 
of  Saint-Saens's  *  Samson  and  Dalila,'  wherein 
on  Sept.  25, 1898,  he  sang  on  its  production  in  a 
concert  version  under  Cowen  at  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  Covent  Garden.  In  addition  he  com- 
posed a  set  of  four  songs,  words  and  music : 
but  his  best  composition  is  an  '0  Salutaris' 
for  two  voices.  In  1893  and  1894  he  sang 
again  in  opera,  with  great  success  at  St  Peters- 
burg as  Wolfram,  Telramund,  the  High  Priest 
in  'Samson  and  Dalila,'  Albert  in  'Werther,' 
also  in  concerts  throughout  Russia.  In  1894 
he  sang  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  where 
his  rendering  of  Doctor  Marianus'  music  in  the 
third  part  of  Schumann's  'Faust'  made  the 
greatest  impression  on  all  who  heard  him.  On 
Oct  20,  a^er  a  Richter  concert,  he  was  struck 
down  with  apoplexy  in  the  artists'  room  at  the 
Queen's  HalL  He  never  recovered  from  the 
stroke,  but  died  on  Nov.  4,  to  the  universal 
regret  of  friends  and  the  public  '  In  England 
he  was  in  constant  request  at  all  the  best  con- 
certs ...  an  admirable  linguist,  a  quick  study, 
and  a  most  sympathetic  and  refined  interpreter 
of  romantic  and  sentimental  music.  His  voice, 
a  high  baritone,  was  exceedingly  flexible,  of  a 
singularly  emotional  timbre,  and  his  intonation 
was  invariably  perfect  He  especially  exceed 
in  modem  French  music,  and  gave  proof  of  his 
versatility  by  executing,  with  great  taste  and 
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facility,  the  English  versions  of  the  numerous 
foreign  songs  in  his  extensive  repertorj.  A 
man  of  winning  manners,  a  most  genial  com- 
panion and  in  point  of  education  far  above  the 
level  of  his  fellows'  (MiLsieal  Times),  Mrs. 
Oudin  left  the  stage  soon  after  her  marriage, 
occasionally  sang  in  concerts  with  her  husband, 
and  is  now  a  successful  teacher  of  singing.    A.  o. 

OULIBICHEFF,  Alkxakder  von,  Russian 
nobleman,  and  enthusiastic  amateur,  bom  1795 
at  Dresden,  where  his  father  was  Russian  am- 
bassador. From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
devoted  to  music,  and  studied  the  violin 
sufficiently  to  become  a  good  quartet-player. 
He  served  first  in  the  army,  and  then  as  a 
diplomatist,  but  retired  on  the  accession  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  lived  on  his  estates  near 
N\|ni-Novgorod  till  his  death  on  Jan.  24,  1858. 
Mozart  was  his  idol,  and  he  re-awakened  atten- 
tion to  his  works  at  a  time  when  Germany  at 
least  was  entirely  preoccupied  with  Meyerbeer 
and  Spon tini.  Oulibiche  ff 's  great  work,  NouvdU 
Biographie  de  Mozart,  3  vols.  (Moscow,  1844), 
contains  much  valuable  matter,  biographical 
and  sesthetical,  and  has  been  largely  used  by 
Otto  Jahn.  His  admiration  for  Mozart,  how- 
ever, led  him  to  depreciate  Beethoven,  and  for 
this  he  was  attacked  by  Lenz.  In  his  reply, 
Beethoven^  ses  crUiqties  et  ses  glossateurs  (Leipzig 
and  Paris,  1857),  he  expressed  with  even  greater 
vehemence  his  opinion  on  the  extravagance  of 
Beethoven's  later  works,  and  drew  down  a  storm 
of  abuse  and  controversy  with  which  he  was 
little  fitted  to  cope,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
hastened  his  end.  It  is  but  just  to  admit  that 
his  views,  less  caustically  expressed,  were  held 
by  many  eminent  musicians,  including  Ries 
and  dpohr.  f.  o. 

OU  PEUT-ON  fiTRE  MIEUX  QU'AU 
SEIN  DE  SA  FAMILLE  t  '  Where  can  one 
be  better  than  in  the  bosom  of  one's  family  t ' 
A  quartet  in  Gretry's  *Lucile'  (1769),  which 
has  become  historical  from  its  having  been 
sung  on  several  occasions — as  for  instance  at 
Versailles,  July  15,  1789  ;  at  Carlton  House 
at  the  first  visit  of  George  III.  and  Queen 
Charlotte  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Feb.  3,  1795  ; 
and  at  Korythnia,  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
Nov.  15,  1812.1 

It  was  adopted  by  the  Bourbons  after  the 
Restoration  as  a  loyal  air.  o. 

OURAGAN,  L'.  Lyric  drama  in  four  acts, 
text  by  Emile  Zola,  music  by  Alfred  Bruneau. 
Produced  at  the  Op^ra-Comique,  Paris,  April 
29,  1901. 

OURS,  L'.  The  Bear.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  one  of  the  six  symphonies  composed 
by  Haydn  between  1784  and  1786  for  the 
Society  of  the  Loge  Olympique  in  Paris.  [See 
vol.  ii.  pp.  856,  369],  The  title  is  due  to  the 
finale,  which  opens  with  a  passage  d  la  Come- 
muse,  recalling  a  bear-dance. 

1  BM  VBOXOn  AV  SALOT. 


OURY,  Antonio  James,  bom  (presumablj 
in  London)  in  1800,  die^at  Norwich,  July  26, 
1883  ;  {date  qf  death  furnished  by  Mr,  Arthur 
Bill),  His  father  was  an  Italian  of  nobledescent, 
who  served  as  an  officer  in  Napoleon's  armj. 
Taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  he  settled  in 
this  country,  married  a  Miss  Hughes,  andbecams 
a  professor  of  dancing  and  music  Antonio 
began  playing  the  violin  at  the  age  of  three, 
and  showed  considerable  promise.  His  first 
master  was  Christopher  Gottfried  Kiesewetter, 
a  distingmshed  German  violinist,  who  travelled 
about  l£e  continent,  was  appointed  the  leader 
of  the  Hanoverian  Court  band,  and  finally 
settled  in  London.  In  1820  Onry  went  to 
Paris,  and  studied  under  Kreutzer,  Baillot,  and 
Lafont,  and  in  1828  returned  to  London  and 
made  his  debut  (on  Feb.  20),  at  a  conosrt 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Kiesewetter's  widow 
and  children.  His  performance  provoked  en- 
thusiastic applause,  and  was  considered  to  be  ^as 
fine  a  specimen  of  finished  violin -playing  as 
was  ever  heard  in  this  country  * ;  vide  Tifnes 
report.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  he 
played  at  the  first  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the 
season,  held  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  *  Thunders 
of  applause  were  very  justly  bestowed  upon  him,' 
and  he  charmed  his  auditors  by  his  *finn  yet 
unassuming  manners.'  Clement!  conducted 
the  orchestra,  and  F.  Cramer  led.  On  March 
28  he  again  played  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  on 
May  21  led  a  quartet  by  Meyseder — ^with 
Lindley  for  violoncello — at  another  Philharmonic 
Concert.  He  held  the  post  of  '  leader  of  the 
ballet '  at  the  King's  Theatre,  a  position  which 
admitted  of  many  opportunities  for  displaying 
his  graceful  solo-playing.  In  1831  he  married 
Mile.  Belleville,  and  shortly  after  accompanied 
his  wife  on  a  nine  years'  concert  tour,  visiting 
Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  (Sea 
below.) — Dubourg,  The  Violin  ;  Parke,  Muaieal 
Memoirs,  p.  257;  Athenceum,  Feb.  1828; 
Times,  1828;  Lahee,  Famtms  Violinists;  The 
Violinists*  Kalendar  for  1902 ;  published  by 
W.  K  Hill  k  Sons.  b.  h-a. 

Anna  Caroline  db  Bbllbvillb,  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  a  French  nobleman,  director 
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of  the  opera  in  Manich,  was  bom  at  Landshut 
in  Bayaria,  Jan.  24,  1808,  and  spent  the  first 
ten  years  of  her  life  at  Augsburg  with  her 
parents,  studying  with  the  cathedral  organist, 
on  whose  recommendation  she  was  taken  to 
Vienna  in  1816,  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Czemy  for  four  years,  during  which  time  she 
was  introduced  to  Beethoven,  and  heard  him 
improvise  on  the  piano.  She  appeared  on  two 
occasions  in  Vienna,  on  one  of  which  ^adame 
Gatalani's  farewell  concert)  she  played  a  Hummel 
concerto  with  orchestra.  In  1820  she  returned 
to  her  parents  at  Munich,  and  played  there  with 
great  success.  The  next  year  was  spent  in  Paris, 
where  she  was  well  received.  She  resumed  her 
studies  with  Andreas  Streicher  in  Vienna  in 
1829,  after  which  she  made  a  professional  tour 
to  Warsaw,  Berlin,  etc.  In  1831  she  came  to 
London,  and  made  her  d^but  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  at  Pttganini's  concert  in  July.  Her  own 
concert  took  place  in  August,  and  in  October 
she  married  M.  Oury,  with  whom  she  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  long  tour  to  Russia,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  to  the  principal  cities 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland,  settling  at 
length  in  Paris  for  two  years  and  a  half.  In 
April  1839  they  returned  to  England,  which 
from  that  time  became  their  home.  Until  1846 
Madame  Oury  divided  her  time  between  London 
and  Brighton,  being  particularly  successful  at 
the  latter  place.  From  that  time  she  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  composition,  and  during  the 
twenty  years  that  followed  published  no  less 
than  180  pieces,  principally  of  the  class  known 
AS  'drawing-room '  music.  In  1866  she  retired 
from  all  artistic  pursuits,  and  continued  to  live 
near  London.  Schumann  made  an  elaborate 
comparison  between  her  playing  and  that  of 
Clara  Wieck.  (Music  and  Musicians,  p.  68.) 
Mme.  Oury  died  at  Munich  on  July  22, 1880.  M. 
OUSELEY,  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Ar- 
THVR  Gore,  Bart.,  son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gore 
Onseley,  Bart,  Ambassador  at  the  courts  of 
Persia  and  St.  Petersburg,  was  bom  in  London 
Ang.  12, 1825,  and  from  early  childhood  evinced 
great  talent  for  music,  and  an  extraordinarily 
accurate  ear.  [See  the  Hamumicon,  1838,  pp. 
102, 103.]  His  skill  in  playing  and  extempor- 
iring  was  very  unusual,  and  at  the  age  of  eight 
he  composed  an  opera,  '  L'  Isola  disabitata.'  In 
1844  Sir  Frederick  succeeded  his  father,  having 
entered,  the  year  before,as  a  gentleman  commoner 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  which  University 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1846,  and  M.A.  in  1849. 
In  that  year  he  was  ordained,  and  until  the 
close  of  1850  held  a  curacy  at  St  Paul's, 
Knightsbridge.  In  1850  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mn8.B.  at  Oxford,  his  'exerdse'  being  a  cantata, 
'The  Lord  is  the  true  God,'  and  in  1864  took 
the  higher  grade  of  Mus.D.  for  which  his 
oratorio  *  The  Martyrdom  of  St  Polycarp '  was 
composed  and  performed.  [In  that  year  the 
foondation- stone  was  laid  of  St.  Michael's 
VOL.  ni 


Church,  Tenbury,  with  which  he  was  so  inti- 
mately connected  for  the  rest  of  his  life.]  Upon 
the  death  of  Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop  in  1855,  Sir 
Frederick  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  an  office  which  he  held  with 
honour  and  esteem  till  his  death.  The  same  year 
he  was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  Precentor 
of  Hereford  Cathedral.  In  1 8  5 6  he  was  admitted 
to  the  ad  eundem  degrees  of  Mus.  B.  and  Mu8.D. 
at  Durham,  and  became  vicar  of  St.  Michael's, 
Tenbury,  as  well  as  warden  of  St.  Michael's 
College  there  for  the  education  of  boys  in  music 
and  general  knowledge,  of  which  establishment 
he  was  the  principal  muniticent  founder  and 
maintainor.  The  daily  choral  service  in  the 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Michael's,  which  Sir 
Frederick  erected  adjoining  his  college,  is  served 
by  the  masters  and  boys.  His  library  has  been 
already  noticed  (vol.  ii.  p.  710).  [He  received 
the  honorary  degrees  of  Mus. D., Cantab,  in 
1862,  LL.D.,  Cantab.  1883,  and  LL.D.,  Edin- 
burgh, 1885.  He  died  suddenly  of  heart  dis- 
ease on  April  6,  1889,  at  Hereford,  and  was 
buried  on  the  11th  at  Tenbury.] 

As  a  practical  and  theoretical  musician  and 
composer.  Sir  Frederick  occupied  a  high  place. 
He  was  skilled  both  as  pianist  and  organist 
In  extemporaneous  performance  on  the  organ, 
especially  in  fugue-playing  and  in  contrapuntal 
treatment  of  a  given  theme,  he  was  perhaps 
unsurpassed.  His  two  excellent  treatises,  pub- 
lished in  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press  Series,  on 
Harmimy  and  on  Counlerpoint  and  Fugue,  are 
standard  works.  His  treatise  on  Form  and 
General  Composition,  in  the  same  series,  is  also 
a  valuable  contribution  to  musical  literature. 

As  composer  Sir  Frederick  is  known  chiefly 
by  his  works  for  the  Church.  In  these  he 
adhered  closely  to  the  traditions  of  the  Anglican 
school.  He  composed  11  services,  one  in  8 
parts,  another  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
He  also  published  upwards  of  70  anthems, 
and  edited  the  sacred  works  of  Orlando  Gib- 
bons. His  compositions  for  organ  include  a 
set  of  6,  one  of  7,  and  one  of  18,  preludes 
and  fugues,  also  6  preludes,  8  andantes,  and 
2  sonatas.  He  also  wrote  some  dozen  glees 
and  part-songs,  several  solo  songs  with  PF. 
accompaniment,  and  2  string- quartets.  His 
oratorio,  '  Hagar,'  was  produced  at  the  Hereford 
Festival  of  1873,  and  performed  in  the  following 
year  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

As  Oxford  Professor  he  effected  considerable 
improvements  and  reforms.  The  office  of 
Choragus,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  was 
re-established,  and  was  held  at  first  by  Dr. 
Corfe  [who  was  succeeded  in  1884  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
H.  Parry,  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley's  successor 
in  the  Professorship] ;  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications for  degrees  has  been  considerably  raised, 
and  the  professor  also  induced  his  University 
to  grant  honorary  degrees  in  music,  which  had 
never  been  given  by  Oxford  previous  to  1879. 
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In  addition  to  the  works  already  named, 
Sir  Frederick  edited  a  collection  of  Cathedral 
Services  (1853),  and  with  Dr.  K  G.  Monk, 
Anglican  Psalter  Chants(1872).  [See Memorials 
of  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley ,  Bart. ,  by  F.  T.  Havergal, 
1889  ;  a  more  extensive  memoir  by  the  Rev.  F. 
W.  Joyce  was  published  in  1896.  An  article 
on  St.  Michael's  College,  Tenbury,  appeared  in 
Musical  Times,  1900,  p.  713.]  H.  s.  o. 

OVERBLOWING  is  the  production  of  a 
higher  note  than  the  natural  note  of  a  pipe,  by 
forcing  the  wind.  In  the  flute  the  upper  octaves 
are  legitimately  so  produced.  In  the  organ  it 
is  apt  to  arise  when  the  feeders  of  a  bellows 
pump  wind  into  the  reservoir  in  greater  quantities 
or  at  greater  speed  than  its  consumption,  and 
when  the  reservoir  is  full  this  is  liable  to  cause 
undue  strain.  If  more  wind  were  then  to  be 
supplied  it  might  become  more  compressed, — 
stronger, — causing  the  pipes  to  produce  a  mo- 
mentary scream  rather  than  a  musical  sound. 
To  prevent  this  natural  consequenoe  of  '  over- 
blowing,' a  safety-valve  or  waaU-palUt  is  pro- 
vided, which  allows  the  superadded  wind  to 
pass  from  the  reservoir.  E.  J.  H. 

OVEREND,  Ma^lmaduke,  oiganist  of  Isle- 
worth  in  1760  and  scholar  of  Dr.  Boyce,  whose 
MSS.  on  the  theory  of  music  he  acquired, 
enjoyed  much  repute  as  a  theorist  He  composed 
an  *  Epithalamium '  for  the  marriage  of  George 
III.  in  1761,  'Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  Violins 
and  a  Violoncello,'  published  in  1779.  In 
1783  he  published  A  Brirf  AccowiU  of,  and 
Introduction  to  Eight  LedAires  on  the  Science  of 
Music  (It  does  not  appear  that  the  lectures 
were  ever  delivered.)  A  canon  for  eight  voices 
by  him,  *  Glory  be  to  the  Father,'  is  printed  in 
Warren's  collection.  In  his  will,<dated  1781, 
he  described  himself  as  '  Student  in  Music '  He 
died  in  1790,  and  was  buried  on  June  25.  His 
library  was  sold  in  1791,  when  his  MSS.  (in- 
cluding those  of  Dr.  Boyce),  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Callcott  w.  h.  h. 

OVERSPUN,  equivalent  to  the  German 
ilbersponnen,  applied  to  the  large  strings  in  a 
pianoforte,  or  the  G  string  in  a  violin,  etc., 
which  are  wound  or  spun  round  with  fine  wire 
to  increase  their  weight  and  also  the  depth  and 
richness  of  their  tone.  A.  J.  H. 

O  VERSTRINGING.  A  method  adopted  by 
some  pianoforte-makers  of  raising  the  lower  bass 
strings  and  leading  them  diagonally  over  the 
others,  to  obtain  length  and  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  scale.    [See  Pianoforte.  ]     a.  j.  h. 

OVERTONES.  A  word  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  German  Obertdne  which  Helmholtz  uses 
as  a  contraction  for  OherpartiaUSne,  meaning 
Upper  Partial  Tones.  Like  'Clang'  and 
'  Clangtint '  the  word  Overtones  is  rejected  by 
the  English  translator  of  Helmholtz's  work  as 
not  agreeing  with  English  idiom.  j.  l. 

OVERTURE  (Fr.  OuveHure ;  Germ.  Owver- 
tare,  Forspiel,  EinUUung ;  ItaL  Overtwra\  %,e» 


Opening.  This  term  was  originally  applied  to 
the  instrumental  prelude  to  an  opera,  its  ilnt 
important  development  being  due  to  LuUi,  m 
exemplified  in  his  series  of  French  operas  and 
ballets,  dating  from  1672  to  1686.  The  earlier 
Italian  operas  were  generally  preceded  by  a  brief 
and  meagre  introduction  for  instruments,  usnallj 
called  Sinfonia,  sometimes  Toccata,  the  former 
term  having  afterwards  become  identified  with 
the  grandest  of  all  forms  of  orchestral  muric, 
the  latter  having  been  always  more  properly 
(as  it  soon  became  solely)  applied  to  pieces  for 
keyed  instruments.  Monteverde's  opera  '  Orfeo' 
(1607)  commences  *with  a  short  prelude  of  nine 
bars,  termed  'Toccata,'  to  be  played  three 
times  through — being,  in  fact,  little  more  than 
a  mere  preliminaiy  flourish  of  instruments.^ 
Such  small  beginnings  became  afterwards  some- 
what amplified,  both  by  Italian  and  French 
composers  ;  but  only  very  slight  indicatioDS  of 
the  Overture,  as  a  composition  properly  so  called, 
are  apparent  before  the  time  of  Lulli,  who  justly 
ranks  as  an  inventor  in  this  respect  He  fixed 
the  form  of  the  dramatic  prelude  ;  the  overturn 
to  his  operas  having  not  only  served  as  models 
to  composers  for  nearly  a  century,  but  having 
also  been  themselves  extensively  used  in  Italy 
and  Germany  as  preludes  to  operas  by  other 
masters.  Not  only  did  our  own  Purcell  follow 
this  influence ;  Handel  also  adopted  the  form 
and  closely  adhered  to  the  model  furnished  by 
Lulli  The  form  of  the  Overture  of  Lulli's  time 
consisted  of  a  slow  Introduction,  generally 
repeated,  and  followed  by  an  Allegro  in  the 
fugued  style ;  and  occasionally  included  a 
movement  in  one  of  the  many  dance-forms  of 
the  period,  sometimes  two  pieces  of  this  descrip- 
tion. [The  distinction  between  the  French  and 
Italian  styles,  on  which  so  much  trouble  was 
expended  by  the  musical  writers  of  the  18th 
century,  seems  to  amount  to  little  more  than 
this ;  that  the  French  type  of  overture  began 
with  a  slow  introductory  movement,  the  Italian 
type  with  a  quick  movement.  See  the  Oaford 
History  of  Music,  vol.  iv.  p.  286  ffl]  The  de- 
velopment of  the  ballet  and  of  the  opera  having 
been  concurrent,  and  dance-pieces  having  formed 
important  constituents  of  the  opera  itself,  it  was 
natural  that  the  dramatic  prelude  should  include 
similar  features,  and  no  incongruity  was  thereby 
involved,  either  in  the  overture,  or  the  serious 
opera  which  it  heralded,  since  liie  dance  music 
of  the  period  was  generally  of  a  stately,  even 
solemn,  kind.  In  style,  the  dramatic  overture 
of  the  class  now  referred  to — like  the  stage  music 
which  it  preceded,  and  indeed  all  the  secular 
compositions  of  the  time,  had  little,  if  any, 
distinguishing  characteristic  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  secular  and  sacred  styles. 
Music  had  been  fostered  and  raised  into  the 
importance  of  an  art  by  the  Churoh,  to  whose 

1  It  \m  printed  In  the  Jfudeol  nm»$  for  April  ISBO,  and  !■  thi 
Oi^/brd  BUtorw  i^Mutte,  toL  lU.  p.  SI. 
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service  it  had  long  been  almost  exclusively 
applied  ;  and  it  retained  a  strong  and  pervading 
tinge  of  serious  formalism  during  nearly  a 
century  of  its  earliest  application  to  secular 
pnriKMes,  even  to  those  of  dramatic  expression. 
The  following  quotations,  first  from  Lulli's 
overture  to  'Thes^*  (1675),  and  next  fix>m 
that  to  *  Phaeton '  (1683),  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  style  and  form  of  the  dramatic  prelude  as 
fixed  by  him.  They  are  scored  for  stringed 
instruments.  The  overture  to  *  Th^eee '  be^ns 
as  follows : — 


This  introduction  is  carried  on  for  seventeen 
btrs  further,  with  a  repeat,  and  is  followed  by  a 
movement  '  Plus  vite '  (in  all  thirty-three  bars), 
commencing  as  follows : — 
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The  overture  to  *  Phaeton '  starts  thus  :- 

1  N^ 


Nine  bars  more  follow  in  similar  style,  ending 
on  the  dominant — with  a  repeat — and  then 
comes  the  quick  movement,  in  free  fugal  style, 
commencing  thus : — 


There  are  twenty-two  more  bars  of  similar 
character,  followed  by  a  few  marked  'lentement,' 
snd  a  repeat 

In  illustration  of  Lulli's  influence  in  this  re- 
>pect  on  Purcell,  the  following  extracts  from  the 


overture  to  Purcell's  latest  opera,  'Bonduca* 
(1695),  may  be  adduced.  It  opens  with  a  slow 
movement  of  fourteen  bars,  banning  as 
follows : — 


i,^ji    ,j  ji 


The  Allegro  commences  thus : — 


This  is  carried  on  for  sixty-seven  bars  further,  and 
merges  into  a  closing  Andante  of  nine  bars  : — 


As  an  example  of  the  Italian  style  of  operatic 
'Sinfonia'  the  following  quotations  from  the 
Neapolitan  composer  Alessandro  Scarlatti  are 
interesting.  The  extracts  are  from  the  orchestral 
prelude  to  his  opera  *  II  Prigioniero  fortunate,* 
produced  in  1698.  They  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  a  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the 
celebrated  double-bass  player  Dragonetti,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  16,126). 
The  score  of  the  Sinfonia  (or  Overture)  is  for 
four  trumpets  and  the  usual  string  band,  the 
violoncello  part  being  marked  *con  fagotto.'  It 
begins  Allegro,  with  a  passage  for  Ist  and  2nd 
trumpets: — 


This  is  repeated  by  the  other  two  trumpets ;  and 
then  the  strings  enter,  as  follows : — 
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Then  comes  a  movement  'Grave'  for  strings 
only,  followed  by  a  short  *  Presto/  the  1st  and 
2nd  tmmpets  in  unison,  and  the  8rd  and  4th 
also  in  unison : — 


This  *  Sinfonia,'  it  will  be  seen,  has  no  analogy 
with  the  stereotyped  form  of  the  LuUi  overture. 
The  increased  musical  importance  given  to  the 
Overture  by  Handel,  while  still  adhering  to  the 
model  fixed  by  Lulli,  is  proved  even  in  his 
earliest  specimens.  A  few  quotations  from  the 
overture  to  'Rinaldo,'  the  first  Italian  opera 
which  he  produced  in  England  (1711),  will  serve 
as  indications  of  the  influence  adverted  to.  The 
instnimentation  is  for  string  quartet,  the  1st 
oboe  playing  with  the  1st  violin,  and  the  2nd 
oboe  with  the  2nd  violin. 


Eleven  more  bars  follow,  in  a  similar  style  ;  the 
movement  is  repeated,  and  oloses  on  the  domin- 
ant ;  after  which  comes  a  fugued  Allegro,  begin- 
ning as  follows : — 


«?^lmo,  2ndo.  ^^ 


'  Imo,  2ndo. 

Tliis  is  carried  on,  with  fluent  power,  for  thirty- 
six  bars  more  ;  a  short  slow  movement  follows, 
chiefly  for  the  oboe ;  and  the  overture  concludes 
with  a  *Gigue.*  Handel's  inventive  originality, 
and  his  independence  of  all  prescribed  forms  in 
the  choruses  of  his  oratorios,  stand  in  curious 
contrast  to  his  subservience  to  precedent  in  his 
overtures ;  those  to  his  Italian  operas  and  those 
to  his  English  oratorios  being  similar  in  form, 
style,  and  development ;  insomuch,  indeed,  that 
any  one  might  be  used  with  almost  equal  appro- 
priateness for  either  purpose. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  said,  the  dramatic  Over- 
ture had  no  special  relevance  to  the  character 
and  sentiment  of  the  work  which  it  preceded. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken  by 
Gluok,  who  first  perceived,  or  at  least  realised, 


the  importance  of  rendering  the  overture  to  a 
dramatic  work  analogous  in  stylo  to  the  character 
of  the  music  which  is  to  follow.  In  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  '  Alceste'  he  refers  to  this  among  hii 
other  reforms  in  stage  composition.  [See  Glvck, 
vol.  iL  p.  1^6 ;  Opera,  anU,  pp.  450-51.]  The 
French  score  of  *  Alceste '  includes,  besides  the 
invariable  string  quartet,  flutes,  oboes,  a '  chala* 
mean '  and  three  trombones.  Even  Gluck,  how- 
ever, did  not  always  identify  the  overture  with 
the  opera  to  which  it  belonged,  so  thorougbly 
as  was  afterwards  done,  by  including  a  theme 
or  themes  in  anticipation  of  the  music  which 
followed.  Still,  he  certainly  rendered  the 
orchestral  prelude  what,  as  a  writer  has  veil 
said,  a  literary  preface  should  be — '  something 
analogous  to  the  work  itself,  so  that  we  may 
feel  its  want  as  a  desire  not  elsewhere  to  ht 
gratified.'  His  overtures  to  'Alceste*  and 
'  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride '  run  continuously  into 
the  first  scene  of  the  opera — and  the  Utter  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  up  to 
that  time  of  special  identification  with  the  stage 
music  which  it  heralds ;  inasmuch  as  it  ii 
a  distinct  foreshadowing  of  the  opening  storm 
scene  of  the  opera  into  which  the  prelude  is 
merged.  Perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
dramatic  overture  of  the  period,  viewed  as  a 
distinct  orchestral  composition,  is  that  of  Gluck 
to  his  opera  *  Iphigdnie  en  Aulide.' 

The  influence  of  Gluck  on  Mozart  is  clearly 
to  be  traced  in  Mozart's  first  important  opera, 
*Idomeneo*  (1781),  the  overture  to  which,  both 
in  beauty  and  power,  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
previous  work  of  the  kind ;  but,  beyond  a  general 
nobility  of  style,  it  has  no  special  dramatic 
character  that  inevitably  associates  it  with  the 
opera  itself,  though  it  is  incorporated  therewith 
by  its  continuance  into  the  opening  scene.  In 
his  next  work,  '  Die  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail' 
(1782),  Mozart  has  identified  the  prelude  with 
the  opera  by  the  short  incidental  'Andante' 
movement,  anticipatory  (in  the  minor  key)  of 
Belmont's  aria  *  Hier  soil  ich  dich  denn  sehen.' 
In  the  overture  to  his  *  Nozze  di  Figaro '  (1786) 
he  originally  contemplated  a  similar  interrup- 
tion of  the  Allegro  by  a  short  slow  movement 
— an  intention  afterwards  happily  abandoned. 
This  overture  is  a  veritable  creation,  that  can 
only  be  sufficiently  appreciated  by  a  comparison 
of  its  brilliant  outburst  of  genial  and  graceful 
vivacity  with  the  vapid  preludes  to  the  comio 
operas  of  the  day.  In  the  overture  to  his  'Don 
Giovanni '(1787) we  have  a  distinctidentification 
with  the  opera  by  the  use,  in  the  introductoiy 
'Andante,'  of  some  of  the  wondrous  music  intro- 
ducing the  entry  of  the  statue  in  the  last  scene. 
The  solemn  initial  chords  for  trombones,  and  the 
fugal  *  Allegro  *  of  the  overture  to  *  Die  Zauber- 
flote '  may  be  supposed  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
religious  element  of  the  libretto  ;  and  this  may 
be  considered  as  the  composer's  masterpiece  of 
its  kind.    Sinoe  Mozart's  time  the  Overture  has 
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adopted  the  same  general  principles  of  form 
which  govern  the  first  movement  of  a  Symphony 
or  Sonata,  without  the  repetition  of  the  first 
aection. 

Reverting  to  the  French  school,  we  find  a  ohar- 
acteristio  overture  of  Mehul's  to  his  opera  '  La 
Chasse  du  Jeune  Henri'  (1797),  the  prelude  to 
which  alone  has  survived.  In  this,  however,  as  in 
French  music  generally  of  that  date  (and  even 
earlier),  the  influence  of  Haydn  is  distinctly 
appar^t ;  his  symphonies  and  quartets  had 
met  with  immediate  acceptance  in  Paris,  one  of 
the  former  indeed,  entitleid  '  La  Ghasse,'  having 
heen  oompoeed  seventeen  years  before  Mehul's 
opera.  Cherubini,  although  Italian  by  birth, 
belongs  to  France  ;  for  all  his  great  works  were 
produced  at  Paris,  and  most  of  his  life  was  passed 
there.  This  composer  must  be  specially  men- 
tioned as  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  depart 
from  the  pattern  of  the  Overture  as  fixed  by 
Mozart.  Cherubini  indeed  marks  the  transition 
point  between  the  regular  symmetry  of  the  style 
of  Mozart,  and  the  coming  disturbance  of  form 
eflected  by  Beethoven.  In  the  dramatic  effect 
gained  by  the  gradual  and  prolonged  crescendo, 
both  he  and  M^hul  seem  to  have  anticipated 
one  of  Rossini's  favourite  resources.  This  is 
specially  observable  in  the  overture  to  his  opera 
'Anacr^on  *  (1808).  Another  feature  is  the 
abandonment  of  the  Mozartian  rule  of  giving  the 
second  subject  (or  episode)  first  in  the  dominant, 
md  afterwards  in  the  original  key,  as  in  the 
lymphonies,  quartets,  and  sonatas  of  the  period. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the 
Orerture  was  taken  by  Beethoven,  who  began 
by  following  the  model  left  by  Mozart,  and 
carrying  it  to  its  highest  development,  as  in  the 
overture  to  the  ballet  of  *  Prometheus*  (1800). 
In  his  other  dramatic  overtures,  including  those 
to  von  Collin's  'Coriolan'  (1807)  and  to 
Goethe's  *  Egmont '  (1810),  the  great  composer 
fully  asserts  his  independence  of  form  and 
precedent  But  he  had  done  so  still  earlier  in 
the  overture  known  as  'No.  8'  of  the  four 
which  he  wrote  for  his  opera  'Fidelio.'  In 
this  wonderful  prelude  (composed  in  1806), 
Beethoven  has  apparently  reached  the  highest 
possible  point  of  dramatic  expression,  by  fore- 
shadowing the  sublime  heroism  of  Leonora's 
devoted  affection  for  her  husband.  Here  the 
stereotyped  form  of  overture  entirely  disappears  ; 
the  commencing  scale  passage,  in  descending 
octaves,  suggesting  the  utterance  of  a  wail  of 
despairing  grief,  leads  to  the  exquisite  phrases 
of  the  'Adagio'  of  Florestan's  scena  in  the 
dnngeon,  followed  by  the  passionate  '  Allegro ' 
which  indicates  the  heroic  purpose  of  Leonora  ; 
this  movement  including  the  spirit-stirring 
tnmipet-call,^  and  the  whole  winding  up 
with  a  grandly  exultant  burst  of  joy  ; — these 
leading  features,  and  the  grand  development 
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of  the  whole,  constitute  a  dramatic  prelude  that 
is  still  unapproached.  In  '  No.  1 '  of  these 
Fidelio  Overtures  (composed  1807)  he  has  gone 
still  further  in  the  use  of  themes  from  the  opera 
itseW,  and  has  employed  a  phrase  which  occurs 
in  Florestan's  Allegro  to  the  words  '  An  angel 
Leonora,'  in  the  coda  of  the  overture,  with  very 
fine  effect. 

While  in  the  magnificent  work  just  described 
we  must  concede  to  Beethoven  undivided  pre- 
eminence in  mcgesty  and  elevation  of  style,  the 
palm,  as  to  romanticism,  and  that  powerful 
element  of  dramatic  effect,  'local  colour,'  must 
be  awarded  to  Weber.  No  subjects  could  well 
be  more  distinct  than  those  of  the  Spanish 
drama  *  Precioea '  (1820),  the  wild  forest  legend 
of  North  Germany,  *Dcr  Freischutz'  (1821), 
the  chivalric  subject  of  the  book  of  '  Euryanthe ' 

!  1823V  and  the  bright  orientalism  of  '  Oberon ' 
1 826).  The  overtures  to  these  are  too  familiar 
to  need  specific  reference ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
point  out  how  vividly  each  is  impressed  with  the 
character  and  tone  of  the  opera  to  which  it 
belongs.  In  each  of  them  Weber  has  antici- 
pated themes  from  the  following  stage  music, 
while  he  has  adhered  to  the  Mozart  model  in 
the  regular^  recurrence  of  the  principal  subject 
and  the  episode.  His  admirable  use  of  the 
orchestra  is  specially  evidenced  in  the  'Frei- 
schiitz*  overture,  in  which  the  tremolando 
passages  for  strings,  the  use  of  the  ckalumeau  of 
the  clarinet,  and  the  employment  of  the  drums, 
never  fail  to  raise  thrilling  impressions  of  the 
supematuraL  The  incorporation  of  portions  of 
the  opera  in  the  overture  is  so  skilfully  effected 
by  Weber,  that  there  is  no  impression  of  patchi- 
ness  or  want  of  spontaneous  creation,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  other  composers  —  Auber,  for 
instance,  and  Rossini  (excepting  the  latter's 
*  Tell '),  whose  overtures  are  too  often  like  pot- 
pourris of  the  leading  themes  of  the  operas, 
loosely  strung  together,  intrinsically  charming 
and  brilliantly  scored,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
esp^ially  dramatic.  Most  musical  readers  will 
remember  Schubert's  clever  travesty  of  the 
last-named  composer,  in  the  'Overture  in  the 
Italian  style,'  written  ofi'-hand  in  1817,  during 
the  rage  for  Rossini's  music  in  Vienna. 

Berlioz  left  two  overtures  to  his  opera  of 
'Benvenuto  Cellini,'  one  bearing  the  name  of 
the  drama,  the  other  called  the  'Camaval 
Romain,'  and  usually  played  as  an  entr'acte. 
The  themes  of  both  are  derived  more  or  less 
from  the  opera  itself.  Both  are  extraordinarily 
forcible  and  effective,  .abounding  with  the 
gorgeous  instrumentation  and  bizarre  treat- 
ment which  are  associated  with  the  name  of 
Berlioz. 

Since  Weber  there  has  been  no  such  fine 
example  of  the  operatic  overture — suggestive  of 
and  identified  with  the  subsequent  dramatic 
action — as  that  to  Wagner's  'I'annhauser,'  in 
which,   as  in   Weber's  overtures,   movements 
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from  the  opera  itself  are  amalgamated  into  a 
oonsisteut  whole,  set  off  with  every  artifice  of 
contrast  and  with  the  most  splendid  orchestra- 
tion. [This  work  is  of  especial  importance 
in  the  history  of  the  overture,  as  the  composer 
remodelled  it  so  as  to  make  it  a  prelude  to  the 
drama,  rather  than  an  overture  in  the  usual 
sense.     See  below.] 

In  some  of  the  modem  operas,  Italian  and 
French  (even  of  the  grand  and  heroic  class), 
the  work  is  heralded  merely  by  a  trite  and 
meagre  introduction,  of  little  more  value  or 
significance  than  the  feeble  Sinfonia  of  the 
earliest  musical  drama.  Considering  the  ex- 
tended development  of  modem  operas,  the 
absence  of  an  overture  of  proportionate  import- 
ance or  (if  a  mere  introductory  prelude)  one  of 
such  beauty  and  significance  as  that  to  Wagner's 
'  Lohengrin,'  is  a  serious  defect,  and  may 
generally  be  oonstraed  into  an  evidence  of  the 
composer's  indolence,  or  of  his  want  of  power 
as  an  instrumental  writer.  Recurring  to  the 
comparison  of  a  preface  to  an  operatic  overture, 
it  may  be  said  of  the  latter,  as  an  author  has 
well  said  of  the  former,  that '  it  should  invite 
by  its  beauty,  as  an  elegant  porch  announces 
the  splendour  of  the  interior.' 

The  development  of  the  oratorio  overture  (as 
already  implied)  followed  that  of  the  operatic 
overture.  Among  prominent  specimens  of  the 
former  are  those  to  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
Spohr's  '  Last  Judgment '  (the  latter  of  which 
is  entitled  <  Symphony ') ;  and  the  still  finer 
overtures  to  Mendel^hn's  *St.  Paul,'  and 
'  Elgah,'  this  last  presenting  the  peculiarity  of 
being  placed  after  the  recitative  passage  with 
which  the  work  really  opens.  The  introduction 
to  Haydn's  *  Creation ' — a  piece  of  *  programme 
music '  illustrative  of  Chaos — is  a  prelude  not 
answering  to  the  conditions  of  an  overture 
properly  so  called,  as  does  that  of  the  same 
com][X)scr's  'Seasons,'  which,  however,  is  rather 
a  cantata  than  an  oratorio. 

Reference  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the 
Overture  only  as  the  introduction  to  an  opera, 
oratorio,  or  drama.  The  form  and  name  have 
been,  however,  extensively  applied  during  the 
19th  century  to  orchestral  pieces  intended 
merely  for  concert  use,  sometimes  with  no  special 
piupose,  in  other  instances  bearing  a  specific 
title  indicating  the  composer's  intention  to 
illustrate  some  poetical  or  legendary  subject 
Formerly  a  symphony,  or  one  movement  there- 
from, was  entitled  'Grand  Overture,'  or  '  Over- 
ture,' in  the  concert  programmes,  according  to 
whether  the  whole  work  or  only  a  portion 
thereof  was  used.  Thus  in  the  announcements 
of  Salomon's  London  concerts  (1791-94), 
Haydn's  Symphonies,  composed  expressly  for 
them,  are  generally  so  described.  Among 
special  examples  of  the  Overture — properly  so 
called — composed  for  independent  performance 
are  Beethoven's  'Weihe  des  Hauses,*  written 


for  the  inanguration  of  the  Josephsstadt  Theatra 
in  1822  ;  Mendelssohn's  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  Overture '  ^  (intended  at  first  for  concert 
use  only,  and  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
exquisite  stage  music),  and  the  same  composer's 
'  Hebrides,'  '  Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,' 
and  'Melusine.' 

Schumann's  Overtures  of  thia  class — 'Bride 
of  Messina,' '  Festival  Overture,' '  Julius  Caesar,' 
'Hermann  and  Dorothea' — though  all  veiy 
interesting  are  not  very  important ;  but  in  his 
Overture  to  *  Manfred '  he  has  left  one  work  of 
the  highest  significance  and  power,  which  will 
always  maintain  its  position  in  the  first  rank  of 
orchestral  music.  As  the  prelude,  not  to  in 
opera,  bat  to  the  incidental  music  to  Byron's 
tragedy,  this  composition  does  not  exactly 
fall  in  with  either  of  the  classes  we  have  given. 
It  is,  however,  dramatic  and  romantic  enough 
for  any  drama,  and  its  second  subject  is  a 
quotation  from  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the 
piece  itself. 

Berlioz's  Overture  'Les  Francs  Juges,'  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  the  Fehmffericht  or  secret 
tribuni^of  the  Middle  Ages,  muat  not  beomitted 
from  our  list,  as  a  work  of  great  length,  great 
variety  of  ideas,  and  imposing  efieot. 

The  Concert-Overtures  of  Stemdale  Bennett 
belong  to  a  similar  high  order  of  imaginative 
thought,  as  exemplified  in  the  well-known  orer- 
tures  entitled  'Parisina,'  'The  Naiads,'  and 
'The  WoodNymph,'  and  the  Fantasia-OTer- 
ture  illustrating  passages  from  'Paradise  and 
the  PerL' 

The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  original 
pieces  for  keyed  instruments.  Thus  we  have 
Bach's  Overture  in  the  French  style,  and  the 
overture  which  occurs  half-way  in  the  '  80  varia- 
tions ' ;  Handel's  Overture  in  the  first  set  of  his 
Harpsichord  Suites,  and  Mozart's  imitation 
thereof  among  his  pianoforte  works.  Each  of 
these  is  the  opening  piece  of  a  series.  Beethoven 
has  prefixed  the  word  '  Overtura '  to  the  work 
which  originally  formed  the  Finale  to  his  Bb 
String-quartet  (op.  180),  but  is  now  nilmbered 
separately  as  op.  138  ;  but  whether  the  term  is 
meant  to  apply  to  the  whole  piece  or  only  to  the 
twenty-seven  bars  which  introduce  the  fugue  we 
have  nothing  to  guide  us.  [See  £ntb£i; 
Intrada  ;   Introduction  ;   Prelude  ;  Sw- 
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[In  late  years,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Wagner,  no  doubt,  composers  have  shown  a  yeiy 
distinct  preference  for  the  preludial  style  of 
overture,  esjMcially  in  operas.  The  old-fashioned 
overture,  which  professed  to  be  an  epitome  of 
the  drama  which  was  to  follow,  is  almost  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  if  there  ia  any  instrumental 
introduction  at  all,  it  is  nothing  but  a  more 
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or  less  extended  prelude.  The  artistio  fitnesB 
of  this  change  is  ohvioos,  even  though  the 
concert-repertory  may  be  the  poorer  for  it.  The 
later  operas  of  Wagner  are  one  and  all  provided 
with  preludes  rather  than  oyertures,  and  the 
most  important  operas  of  the  modem  school,  in 
all  countries,  have  either  short  preludes  or 
nothing  at  all.  The  concert-overture,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  form  that  is  increasingly  em- 


ployed. Among  fine  examples  of  every  school, 
the  pair  of  overtures  by  Brahms,  *  Academic 
Festival'  (op.  80)  and  *  Tragic'  (op.  81),  the 
set  of  three  by  DvoHk,  *  In  der  Natur '  (op.  91), 
<  Camaval '  (op.  92),  and  <  Othello '  (op.  93)  are 
most  noteworthy.] 

OXFORD.  See  DsoBXXS  (voL  i  p.  679), 
LiBRiiBiBB  OF  Music  (voL  ii  pp.  708-9),  and 
Uniyxbsitt  Musical  Socubties. 


pACCHIEROm,  or  PACXJHIAROTTI,  Gas- 

FARO,  perhaps  the  greatest  singer  of  the 
seoond  half  of  the  18th  century,  was  bom  in 
1744  at  Fabriano,  near  Ancona.  His  ancestors 
oame  from  Siena,  where  one  of  them,  Jaoopo  dal 
Peoohia,  called  Paochierotto,  studied  the  works 
of  Perugino  and  Baffaelle  to  such  good  effect 
that  his  own  pictures  have  been  sometimes 
taken  by  connoisseurs  to  be  by  the  hand  of  the 
latter  great  master.^  Driven  from  Siena  by 
political  troubles,  the  family  of  Paochierotto  in 
1575  took  refuge  in  Pianca-stagnaio ;  from 
whence  a  branch  settled  in  Fabriano. 

About  1757  Gasparo  Paochierotti  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  choir  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
where  the  great  Bertoni  was  his  master,  accord- 
ing to  the  memoir  written  by  the  singer's  adopted 
son,  Giuseppe  Ceochini  Paochierotti. *  This,  how- 
ever, is  contradicted  by  F^tis,  who  states  that 
it  was  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  Forll  that 
the  young  singer  received  his  first  instruction, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have 
sung  under  Bertoni,  since  boys  were  never  em- 
ployed at  S.  Mark's,  where  Bertoni  did  not 
become  Maestro  di  Oappella  till  1785,  having 
been  up  to  that  date  (fVom  1752)  only  organist. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
young  Paochierotti,  having  been  prepared  for 
the  career  of  a  sopranist,  studied  long  and 
carefully  before  he  began,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
to  sing  secondary  parts  at  Venice,  Vienna,  and 
Milan. 

Milan  was  the  last  place  in  which  he  sang  a 
secondary  rdle.  Returning  to  Venice  in  1769, 
he  took  the  place  of  Guarducci,  primo  mtisico  at 
the  S.  Benedetto,  then  the  chief  theatre  in  that 
city.  Successful  here,  he  was  immediately  in- 
vited by  the  Impresario  of  the  Opera  at  Palermo 
for  the  season  of  1771.  H.E.  the  Procuratore 
Tron,  his  good  and  generous  patron,  furnished 
Paochierotti  with  recommendations,  and  the 
latter  set  out,  taking  Naples  in  his  way. 
Arrived  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  cele- 
brated prima  donna,  De  Amicis,  had  protested 
against  the  proposition  that  she  should  sing  with 
him,  '  a  player  of  seoond  parts.'  The  Venetian 
minister,  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  com- 
forted him  in  this  juncture,  but  only  with  tlie 
humiliating  permission,  accorded  to  him,  to 
show  his  powers  by  singing  two  pieces,  with 
full  orchestra,  at  the  San  Cwlo,  before  Lacillo, 
Piccinni,  and  Caffarelli,  as  judges.  Here  he 
was  brilliantly  successful,  and  was  immediately 
offered  his  choice  between  the  theatres  of  Palermo 
and  Naples.  He  proudly  chose  the  former, 
where  he  met  the  great  De  Amicis,  and  had  to 
submit  to  another  ordeal  in  a  duet  with  her  at 
the  first  general  rehearsal  of  'Didone.'  She 
had  refused  to  try  over  the  duet  with  him 
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previously,  and  treated  him  with  studied  cold- 
ness and  contempt ;  but  Paochierotti  overcame 
this  and  the  prejudice  of  the  audience  by  his 
noble,  impassioned,  and  skilful  singing.  Even 
De  Amicis  herself  was  surprised  into  sincere  and 
kindly  admiration. 

This  set  the  seal  on  Pacchierotti's  reputation, 
which  never  faded  for  twenty-five  years.  He 
remained  for  a  time  in  Italy,  singing  at  Parma, 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Forll,  and  at  Venice  in 
1777.  After  this,  he  sang  at  Milan  in  the 
carnival  of  1778,  then  at  Genoa,  Lucca,  and 
Turin  ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  came 
to  London  with  Bertoni,  and  made  his  first 
appearance  here  with  Bemasconi  in  the  pasticcio 
'Demofoonte.'  Great  expectations  had  been 
formed  of  him,  not  only  from  his  continental 
reputation,  but  from  the  account  given  bj 
Captain  Brydone  in  his  Travels,  and  from  some 
airs  sung  '  in  his  manner '  by  Piozzi,  '  in  a  style 
that  excited  great  ideas  of  his  pathetic  powers.' 
These  expectations  were  not  disappointed  ;  and 
Dr.  Bumey's  warm  but  intelligent  praise  of  his 
beautiful  voice,  his  perfect  command  of  it,  the 
taste  and  boldness  with  which  he  invented  new 
ornaments,  the  truth  and  originality  of  his  ex- 
pression, and  his  other  musicianly  qualities, 
must  be  read  by  those  who  would  form  an  idea 
of  the  truly  great  singer  that  Pacohierotti  was. 

Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  talent  of  Paochierotti,  whom  he 
calls  '  decidedly  the  most  perfect  singer  it  ever 
fell  to  his  lot  to  hear.' 

After  a  second  visit  to  London,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  the  season  of  1782-83  at  a  salary 
of  £1150,  with  a  benefit,  Paochierotti  again 
returned  to  Italy.  He  sang  at  the  Tuileries  in 
Paris  on  his  way  back  again  to  England  from 
Venice,  where  Bertoni  had  written  fresh  operas 
for  him.  Galuppi  had  died  there  in  1784,  and 
at  his  funeral  Paochierotti  took  part  in  a  requiem. 
'I  sang  very  devoutly  indeed,'  he  wrote  to 
Bumey,  *  to  obtain  a  quiet  to  his  souL  *  Paochie- 
rotti arrived  here,  on  his  third  visit,  in  1790, 
sang  at  the  Pantheon,  and  at  the  Festival  in 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1791.  At  the  opening 
of  the  Fenice  at  Venice  in  1792,  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  stage,  after  which  he  settled  in 
Padua.  In  1796,  however,  he  was  compelled 
to  appear  once  more  to  sing  before  General 
Buonaparte,  who  was  passing  through  the  city, 
though  the  great  artist  had  then  been  living 
four  years  in  retirement.  He  sang,  but  most 
unwillingly. 

At  Padua  he  enjoyed  the  society  and  the 
esteem  of  all  the  literati  of  the  city,  among 
whom  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  peaoefnl 
and  happy  manner,  only  interrupted  by  one 
unfortunate  incident  Having  imprudently 
lamented  *  le  splendide  miserie  della  vittoris»' 
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in  a  letter  to  Catalani,  which  he  had  entrusted 
to  Dragonetti,  who  was  on  the  point  of  escaping 
from  Italy,  hoth  fhgitiye  and  letter  were  inter- 
cepted ;  and  the  unlucky  Paochierotti  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  detained 
for  a  month.  [He  published,  in  collaboration 
with  A.  Calegari,  a  method  entitled  ifoc^t  generali 
deleajUopremessi  allemaniereparziali  cmde  odor- 
nare  o  rifiorire  le  nude  o  semplid  Melodie  o 
OcaUiUne  gittsta  il  metodo  di  Gasp.  FcteehiaroUi 
opera di  Ant.  CaUgari.  (Quellen-Lexikan).]  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  was  visited  by  Rossini, 
to  whom  he  deplored  the  depraved  modem  taste 
in  singing,  and  the  growth  of  a  noisy  and  rococo 
style,  for  which,  doubtless,  the  old  singer 
thought  the  Pesarese  in  a  great  degree  to  blame : 
'Give  me  another  Paochierotti,'  the  latter 
replied,  'and  I  shall  know  how  to  write  for 
him ! ' 

During  his  remaining  years,  Paochierotti  did 
not  cease  his  daily  practice  and  enjoyment  of 
singing,  in  private  ;  but  mainly  devoted  himself 
to  the  Psalms  of  Marcello,  'from  which,'  he 
said,  *  he  had  learnt  the  little  that  he  knew.' 
From  the  midst  of  this  quiet  life  he  departed 
Oct  28,  1821.1  Only  a  few  moments  before 
his  death  he  had  repeated,  as  usual  with  him, 
some  of  Metastasio's  sacred  verses,  in  the  meet 
pathetic  tones ;  and  he  died  praying  '  to  be 
admitted  to  one  of  the  humblest  choirs  of 
heaven.'  j.  h. 

PACCHIONI,  Antonio  Maria,  bom  at 
Hodena,  July  5,  1654,  received  his  musical 
instruction  from  Marzio  Erculeo,  soprano  singer 
at  the  Modena  Cathedral.  In  composition  he 
endeavoured  to  form  himself  on  the  principles 
of  the  Palestrina  school.  Taking  priests'  orders 
he  became  chaplain  to  the  court  of  Modena,  and 
afterwards  vice- chapelmaster.  His  compositions, 
including  oratorios  and  other  church  music, 
remain  in  MS.  at  Modena  and  Bologna  with 
the  exception  of  two  pieces  received  by  Martini 
in  his  &emplare,  and  one  in  Paolucci's  L*  arte 
pratica  di  Contrappunto.  In  1738  Pacchioni's 
name  occurs  in  connection  with  a  dispute  which 
took  place  between  Martini,  then  a  young  man, 
and  the  older  Tommaso  Redi  of  Siena  as  to  the 
proper  solution  of  a  Canon  of  Animuccia's, 
which  required  the  use  of  two  clefs  in  one  part 
to  avoid  ledger -lines.  Martini  appealed  to 
Paochioni  and  Pitoni,  who  both  decided  in  his 
&vour.  For  the  details  of  this  dispute,  see 
Baini,  Palestrina,  tom.  i.  note  195  on  p.  120. 
[See  ante,  p.  67.]  Pacchioni  died  July  16, 
1738.  J.  R,  M. 

PACE(Paoiu8),Pibtko,  described  as  of  Loreto, 
was,  about  1507,  organist  at  Pesaro,  and  after- 
wards, about  1613,  organist  at  the  Santa  Casa 
of  Loreto.  His  works  belong  to  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  polyphonic  vocal  style  to 
the  solo  and  dialogue  style  with  instrumental 
aoQompaniment  inaugurated  by  Yiadana.     As 


enumerated  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon,  they  consist 
of  nine  books  of  motets  (some  books  missing 
and  others  imperfectly  preserved),  for  one  to 
six  voices,  all  provided  with  Bassus  Generalis 
for  organ,  and  several  books  of  madrigals  and 
ArieSpirituali  for  one  to  seven  voices,  partly  with 
and  partly  without  accompaniment.  Commer 
reprinted  two  magnificats  by  Pacius  a  4  (tom. 
i  and  viiL)  from  Eaufmann's  collection  of 
1600.  J.  R.  M. 

PACELLI,  AspRiLio,  born  about  1570  at 
Yardano  near  Nami  in  the  Umbrian  territory, 
was  at  first  choir-master  to  the  Geraian  College 
at  Rome,  and  afterwards  for  a  time  at  the  Vati- 
can Basilica.  In  1603  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  music-loving  King  of  Poland,  Sigis- 
mund  III.,  to  preside  over  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Warsaw,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  on 
May  4,  1623.  The  Royal  Chapel  at  Warsaw 
was  then  one  of  the  best  appointed  in  Europe, 
as  Sigismund,  fanatically  anxious  to  re-establish 
the  strictest  Romanism  in  his  dominions  even 
at  the  cost  of  civil  war,  spared  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  in  the  engagement  of  the  best  Italian 
singers  and  musicians  to  restore  the  Roman  form 
of  worship  to  its  former  splendour.  He  had 
previously  engaged  the  famous  Madrigal  com- 
poser Luca  Marenzio  as  his  choir-master  at 
what  was  then  the  magnificent  salary  of  1000 
ducats,  though  Marenzio's  delicate  health  did 
not  permit  him  to  retain  the  post.  Eitner,  in- 
deed, throws  doubt  on  Marenzio  ever  having 
accepted  the  post,  on  account  of  the  difficulty, 
arising  from  bibliographical  considerations,  of 
fixing  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Poland. 
(But  see  Haberl,  Kirchenmusikalisches  Jahrbuch, 
1900,  pp.  94-6.)  To  Pacelli  Sigismimd  showed 
the  special  distinction  of  erecting  to  him  a 
monument  with  bust  and  laudatory  epitaph  in 
one  of  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral  of  Warsaw. 
(For  the  terms  of  this  epitaph  see  Kirchenmusik. 
Jahrb.  1890,  p.  76.)  Pacelli's  publications  are 
one  book  of  psalmsand  motets,  a  8  (Rome,  1597); 
one  book,  ditto,  a  4  ^599)  ;  Sacrae  Cantiones, 
a  5-20  (Venice,  1608)  ;  one  book  of  madrigals, 
a  4  (Venice,  1601).  The  volume  of  1608  no 
doubt  shows  the  brilliant  style  of  polychoric 
music  that  was  then  so  much  in  favour  at 
Warsaw  as  elsewhere.  The  'Promptuarium'  of 
Schadaeus,  1611,  contains  ten  motets  of  Pacelli 
a  6-8,  and  Bodenschatz's  '  Florilegium,'  1621, 
3  a  8.  Ambros  gives  high  praise  to  a  motet  for 
eight  voices,  'Factum  est  Silentium,'  in  Constan- 
tini's  collection,  1614.  j.  r.  m. 

PACHELBEL,  Johakn,  bom  at  Nurembei^ 
in  1653  (baptized  in  the  Lorenzkirche  there 
Sept.  1),  received  his  first  instmction  in  music 
from  Heinrich  Schwemmer,  and  subsequently  at 
tho  university  of  Altdorf  for  one  year,  undertaking 
duties  as  organist  at  the  same  time.  In  1668 
or  1669  he  went  to  Ratisbon  to  the  '  Gymna- 
sium poeticum,'  and  in  1671  or  1672  to  Vienna, 
where,  from  1678  onwards,  he  was  a  pupil  of 
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J.  Kaspar  Eerl,  and  apparentlj  aoted  as  hia 
deputy  as  organist  for  him  in  the  Imperial 
chapeL  (See  the  Quellm-Lexihm.)  In  1677 
he  was  appointed  court  oiganist  at  Eisenach, 
and  in  May  of  the  following  year  went  to  Erfurt 
to  be  organist  of  the  Predigerkirche.  In 
1690-92  he  was  court  organist  at  Stuttgart  (in 
the  latter  year  he  was  offered  an  organist's  place 
at  Oxford)  and  in  1692-95  at  Gotha,  after 
which  period  he  was  appointed  to  the  Sebaldus- 
kirche  in  Nuremberg.  There  he  died,  on 
March  3  (6  or  7),  1706.  (Compare  the  state- 
ments of  Sandberger  with  those  of  Eitner  on 
this  point)  Pachelbers  importance  in  the 
history  of  music  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  spiritual  ancestors  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
(See  Spitta,  J,  S.  Bach  (Engl,  transl.),  L  107- 
125,  etc.)  His  special  Ime  of  composition  was 
in  the  highly  elaborate  varying  of  chorales,  four 
of  which  were  comprised  in  his  '  Musikalische 
Sterbens-Gedancken  '  (1683)  ;  the  <  Erster  Theil 
etlicher  Chorale  welche  bey  wahrenden  Gottes 
Dienst  Zum  praeambuliren  gebraucht  werden 
kbnnen,'  eta,  appeared  in  1693,  'Musikalische 
Ergbtzen,'  six  suites  for  two  violins,  in  1691  ; 
and  his  most  notable  work,  the  '  Hexachordum 
ApoUinis,'  six  sets  of  variations  on  different 
kinds  of  airs,  in  1699.  Many  suites  and  other 
works  were  preserved  in  MS.,  and  some  were 
reprinted  in  German  collections  before  1901, 
when  the  '  Denkmaler  der  Tonkunst  in  Oester- 
reich '  contained  a  volume  (Jhrg.  8,  ii.)  of 
ninety-four  fugues  on  the  Magnificat,  edited  by 
II.  Botstiber  and  Max  Seiffert,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  *  Hexachordum  ApoUinis '  and 
many  other  things  were  edited  by  A.  Sandberger 
in  the  'Denkm.  der  Tonk.  in  Bayem,'  Jhrg. 
2,  i.  This  latter  contained  also  specimens 
of  the  work  of  W.  H.  Pachelbel  (see  below), 
and  the  two  composers  were  associated  again  in 
Max  Seiffert's  edition  of  their  organ  works 
(*Denlcm.  der  Tonk.  in  Bayem,'  Jhrg.  4,  L). 
The  editor  last  mentioned  contributed  an  in- 
teresting article,  with  some  additional  chorales, 
to  the  Sammelbdnde  of  the  Int,  Mus.  Oes.  voL 
V.  p.  476.  Mattheson's  Ehrenp/orts  contains 
the  earliest  notice  of  Pachelbel's  life  and  career, 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  of  the  *Denkm.' 
containing  the  *  Hexachordum '  is  an  elaborate 
critical  biography  by  Dr.  Sandberger.     His  son, 

WiLHELX  HiERONYXUS  Pachklbbl,  wss  bom  J 
at  Erfurt  about  1685,  and  so  was  alpiost  an 
exact  contemporary  of  Sebastian  Bach.  He 
was  his  father's  pupil,  became  organist  at 
Wohrd  near  Nuremberg,  and  in  1706  was 
appointed  to  one  of  the  churches  at  Nurembei^g. 
Mattheson  gives  it  as  the  S.  Jakobi-kirche, 
but  in  the  title  of  Pachelbel's  single  publication 
it  is  called  the  Sebalduskirche,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  post  there. 
The  book  is  called  '  Musicalisches  Vergntigen 
bestehend  in  einem  Prehidio,  Fuga  und  Fantasia, ' 
eto.  (for  organ  or  harpsichord),  and  appeared  in 


1726.  Besides  MS.  compositions  in  varioiu 
libraries,  there  are,  in  accessible  editions,  a  few 
pieces  for  organ  or  harpsichord  included  in  the 
'  Denkm.  in  Bayem '  volumes  above  referred  to. 
A  prelude  in  B  minor,  formerly  attributed  to 
W.  H.  Pachelbel,  is  now  considered  to  be  by 
J.  S.  Bach,  and  was  published  in  the  B.-6. 
vol.  xlii.  p.  211.  It  is  discussed  by  Spitta, 
J.  8.  Bach  (orig.  edn.  L  797).  The  date  of 
death  is  stated  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon  to  be 
unknown,  but  Seiffert  ('  Denkm.  Bayem,*  4,  L) 
gives  it  as  1764.  m. 

PACHMANN,  Vladimir  DB,  bom  at  Odessa, 
July  27,  1848.  His  father  was  a  professor  ia 
the  University  there,  and  an  amateur  violinist 
of  oonsiderable  celebrity.  Before  taking  up  lus 
residence  in  Bussia,  he  had  lived  in  Vienna, 
where  he  came  in  contact  frequently  with 
Beethoven,  Weber,  and  other  great  musicians 
of  the  time.  He  was  his  son's  teacher,  and 
ultimately  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to 
the  Gonservatorium  of  Vienna^  where  he  re- 
mained two  years  under  Professor  Dachs.  He 
obtained  the  gold  medal,  and  rotumed  to  Russia 
in  1869,  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
a  pianist,  giving  a  series  of  concerts  which  were 
very  successful,  although  the  young  artist  was 
not  contented  with  his  own  performances.  He 
refused  to  appear  again  for  eight  years,  during 
which  time  he  engaged  in  hard  study.  At  the 
end  of  this  long  period  of  probation,  he  played 
at  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  but  again  he 
was  his  own  severest  critic,  and  after  a  time  he 
once  more  retired  for  two  years.  Being  at  last 
satisfied  with  his  own  achievements,  he  gaTs 
three  concerts  in  Vienna,  and  subsequently 
three  in  Paris,  and  was  uniformly  suooessfuL 
On  May  20,  1882,  he  appeared  in  London  at 
one  of  Mr.  Ganz's  orchestral  concerts,  playing 
the  Elr  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and  achieving 
a  brilliant  success.  Since  this  time  he  has 
occupied  a  very  high  position  in  the  estimation 
of  musicians  and  the  public.  He  has  played  in 
all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  when  in 
Copenhagen  received  the  rank  of  Chevalier  of 
the  illustrious  order  of  Dannebrog.  Although 
his  individuality  is  too  strong  and  too  little 
under  control  to  allow  of  his  being  considered  a 
perfect  player  of  concerted  music,  and  in  spite 
of  many  eccentricities  of  manner  which  do  not 
diminish  as  time  goes  on,  yet  as  a  solo  player, 
more  especially  of  the  works  of  Chopin,  he  is 
justly  admired.  V. 

PACINI,  Giovanni,  was  bom  in  Catania, 
Feb.  17,  1796.  Being  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
tenor,  he  was  trained  to  the  musical  profession 
from  his  childhood.  He  studied  under  Marcheai 
in  Bologna,  and  afterwards,  from  1808  to  1812, 
was  a  pupil  of  Furlanetto  in  Venice. 

In  1818,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  he 
wrote  his  first  opera,  '  Annetta  e  Lucinda,'  for 
the  theatre  S.  Redegonda,  in  Milan ;  and 
from  that  year  until  1884  he  produced  at  the 
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principal  theatres  of  Italy  forty-two  opens  with 
TarioQS  success.  Those  which  met  the  warmest 
approval  wore  <La  Sacerdotessa  d'  Irminsul/ 
'  given  in  1817  at  Trieste  ;  *  Cesare  in  Egitto ' 
(Rome,  1 822);  *L'ultimogiomodi Pompei, '  1825, 
and  *Niobe'  (S.  Carlo,  Naples,  1826);  and 
*6U  Arabi  nolle  Oallie'  (Scala,  Milan,  1827). 
In  1834,  on  the  failnre  of  his  *  Carlo  di  Borgogna' 
at  the  Fenice  in  Venice,  he  left  off  composing 
and  went  to  live  at  Viareggio,  where  he  opened 
a  School  of  Mnsic  He  had  already  been  ap- 
pointed Capellmeister  to  the  Empress  Marie 
Louise,  widow  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  had  married 
in  1825  Adelaide  Castelli,  of  Naples.  His 
Musical  Institute,  for  which  he  also  built  a 
theatre  seating  800  spectators,  met  with  great 
success,  and  pupils  flocked  there  from  all  ^larts 
of  Italy.  For  these  he  wrote  a  Corw  teoreiieo- 
praUieo  di  Uzioni  di  armonia,  Cenni  storici  auUa 
musica  e  traUato  di  ctmtrappunto  (publ.  1864)  ; 
a  Memoria  aul  migliore  indiriao  degli  studi 
mtmeali  had  appeared  in  1868,  and  his  auto- 
biography, Memorie  artistichet  in  1865  (finished 
byCicoonetti  and  pubL  1872).  He  afterwards 
transferred  his  school  to  the  town  of  Lucca. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  him  at  this  advanced 
period  of  his  life  studying  the  masterpieces  of 
the  great  German  composers. 

In  1840  he  produced  in  Naples  his  best  opera, 
■  Saffo,'  which  met  with  a  great  and  well-deserved 
success,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  written  in 
the  short  period  of  four  weeks.  In  1848  his 
'Medea'  was  enthusiastically  received  in  Pa- 
lermo, and  the  Sicilians  there  and  then  went  so 
far  as  to  erect  a  statue  to  him  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Bellini  in  the  Royal  Villa.  *  La  Regina 
di  Cipro,'  given  in  1846  at  Turin  ;  and  '  Niccol6 
de'  I^pi,'  a  posthumous  opera  given  in  Florence 
in  1873,  are  also  amongst  his  best 

Pacini  was  thrice  married,  and  by  each  of  his 
wives  had  three  children,  five  of  whom  survived 
him.  [His  son,  Emilio,  was  the  librettist  of 
*I1  Tiovatore,*  and  died  at  Neuilly,  Dec.  2, 
1898,  aged  eighty-eight.]  He  was  named 
Musical  Director  of  the  musical  school  of  Flor- 
ence, and  was  a  knight  of  half-a-dozen  continental 
orders.  In  1 854  he  went  to  Paris  to  superintend 
the  representations  of  his  *  Arabi  nelle  Gallic,' 
under  the  new  title  of  '  L'  ultimo  de'  Clodovei,' 
and  there  wrote  a  cantata  for  Napoleon  III., 
who  had  applauded  that  same  opera  twenty- 
seven  years  previously  in  Rome.  He  died  in 
Pescia,  Dec.  6,  1867. 

Pacini  wrote  altogether  ninety  operas,  of  which 
several  are  still  unpublished,  and  more  than 
seventy  other  compositions,  such  as  masses, 
oratorios,  and  cantatas,  which  do  not  call  for 
particular  mention,  if  we  except  a  beautiful 
Quartet  in  C  and  the  Cantata  for  a  Dante 
Centenary. 

Pacini,  though  a  successful  imitator  of  Rossini, 
was  still  an  imitator ;  and  for  that  reason  he 
can  rank  only  among  the  minor  masters  of  Italy. 


He  tried  in  'Saffo'  to  free  himself  from  the 
yoke,  but  it  was  too  late,  nor  was  he  altogether 
suooessfuL  He  was  called  il  maestro  delle  caba- 
UtU  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  immense 
number  of  cabalettas  which  he  wrote,  their 
beauty  and  endless  variety,  show  plainly  how 
well  he  deserved  that  appellation.  He  made 
even  his  recitatives  melodic,  and  was  accustomed 
to  use  his  accompaniments  for  strengthening 
the  voices,  by  merely  making  them  sustain  the 
upper  part.  His  instrumentation  is  consequently 
very  weak  and  sometimes  inaccurate.  All  his 
operas  were  written  hastily  ;  and,  as  he  himself 
avows  in  his  letters,  without  much  study  or 
reflection.  One  of  Pacini's  great  merits  was 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  his  vocal  parts  ;  he 
always  suited  them  to  the  capabilities  of  his 
executants,  and  thus  ensured,  at  least,  the  tem- 
porary success  of  his  works.  l.  b. 

PACIOTTI,  PiSTRO  Paolo,  a  Roman  musician 
of  the  16  th  oontury,  of  whose  life  all  that  is 
known  is  that  he  was  in  1591  choirmaster  of 
the  Seminario  Romano.  Of  his  works  there 
was  published  in  1591  a  Book  of  Masses  (which, 
however,  on  the  title-page  is  described  as  a  re- 
publication '  nunc  denuo  in  lucem  editus '),  con- 
taining three  masses  and  two  separate  credos 
a  4  and  two  masses  a  6.  One  of  the  masses  a  6 
entitled  *  Si  bona  suscepimus '  was  republished  by 
Proeke  with  some  prefatory  words  of  high  oom- 
mendation  in  his  'Selectus  Novus  Missarum,' 
1861.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  leading 
theme  of  this  mass,  which  recurs  in  all  the 
movements,  is  identical  with  the  opening  theme 
of  a  motet  a  5  by  Orlando  Lassus,  on  the  text 
'Si  bona  suscepimus,'  first  published  in  1571, 
but  the  resemblance  does  not  extend  further. 
Paciotti's  other  publications  are  a  book  of  motets, 
a  5  (Rome,  1601),  containing  thirty-four  num- 
bers, and  a  book  of  madrigals  a  6  (Venice,  1582) 
incompletely  preserved.  j.  b.  k. 

PADEREWSKI,  Ignaz  Jan,  bom  at  Kuiy- 
lowka,  Podolia,  Poland,  Nov.  6,  1860,  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Raguski  at  the  Warsaw  Con- 
servatorium.  He  went  on  his  first  concert-tour 
in  1876-77,  and  was  in  1879-81  teacher  of  the 
pianoforte  at  the  Warsaw  Conservatorium.  He 
went  next  to  Berlin,  where  he  studied  under 
Urban  and  Wiierst,  and  finally  to  Leschetizky 
at  Vienna  in  1884.  After  a  short  time  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Conservatorium  of  Strasburg,  he 
went  again  to  Leschetizky,  and  from  1887 
onwards,  from  the  time  of  his  debuts  in  Vienna 
and  Paris,  his  career  has  been  one  continued 
triumph.  In  May  1890,  he  gave  a  series  of 
pianoforte  recitals  in  St.  James's  Hall,  being 
previously  known  in  England  only  as  the  com- 
poser of  the  popular  Minuet  in  G.  In  1891  he 
toured  in  America,  and  repeated  his  visits  in 
1893,  1895-96,  and  1900.  After  the  tour  of 
1895-96,  he  founded  the  Paderewski  Fund 
(see  below).  On  May  29,  1901,  his  three-act 
opera,  '  Manru,'  was  given  with  great  success  in 
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Dresden.  It  is  by  far  his  most  important  com- 
position hitherto.  In  recent  years  he  has  played 
less  frequently  than  before,  partly  owing  to  un- 
certain health.  The  opera,  though  performed 
in  America,  has  not  yet  been  heard  in  London, 
although  the  composer  has  established  himself 
in  the  affections  of  English  amateurs  of  all 
classes.  The  vogue  of  vulgar  jocosities  about 
his  hair  is  enough  to  prove  how  great  is  his 
popularity,  and  how  permanent  his  fame  as  an 
artist.  His  style  of  pianoforte  technique  was 
something  quite  new  at  the  time  of  his  first 
appearance  ;  his  tone  in  loud  passages  is  often 
forced,  but  his  position  was  secured  by  the 
gentler  qualities  in  his  art,  by  exquisite  grada- 
tion of  tone  in  the  softer  parts,  by  the  pheno- 
menal and,  as  it  were,  glittering  brilliance  of 
his  execution,  by  the  wonderful  originality  of 
his  readings  and  the  ardour  of  his  temperament. 
It  is  due  to  him,  rather  than  to  any  other 
individual,  that  the  school  of  the  piano-thumpers 
has  practically  ceased  to  exist  His  compositions 
have  a  very  distinct  character  of  their  own,  and 
he  must  be  a  severe  self-critic,  for  while  the 
minuet  which  made  his  name  so  popular  comes 
out  of  op.  14,  the  '  Fantaisie  Polonaise,'  his  last 
important  work,  is  only  numbered  op.  10.  His 
list  of  works  is  as  follows  (all  down  to  op.  11 
inclusive,  except  op.  7,  are  for  piano  solo): — 

Op. 

1.  Denz  Horoaaiuc,  PrsliidB  and  KlniMt. 
4.  Bleffie. 
B.  8  Danaei  FoIonalMa. 

6.  InferodaoUon  et  Toccata. 

7.  FourSongi. 

&  ChAuta  da  Vowear. 
9.  6  D»n8M  PuluoaiMs. 

10.  AlbQin  do  Mai,  autaM  romuitiqvM  (5). 

11.  Vuiationa  et  Fugue. 

12.  Tatm-Album.  Po]iah  danow  aud  aongB,  for  pf.  4-haiida. 

15.  Sonata  for  pf.  and  violin. 

14.  6  HnmorMquca  da  Conoart  (Hennet  «n  Sol.  Saraband*.  Cainloa 
genra  Soarlatti,  Burleaqua,  IntennoBO  Follaoo,  Craoovlanno 
fantaatiqua)  pf.    " 

16.  Dana  la  D^aart,  toccata,  pf. 

16.  4  Horoeaux  (Usei^de.  ll41odla,  Thtme  Tarl«  (in  A),  and  Noo- 

tttma  (in  B  flat),  pf. 

17.  Conoarco  for  piano  aud  orofaaatra  in  A  minor. 

18.  Sooga  to  wurcfa  by  Micfclawici. 

19.  Fkntaiaia  Polotiaiae,  fur  piauo  and  orcheatta. 
90.  LtfKcnda.  No.  9,  pf. 

Hinuet  in  A. 

Opera  in  thr««  acta,  Ubretto  hf  Alfred  Noaalg,  '  Hanro.' 

The  beautiful  drawing  of  him  by  Burne-Jones 
has  been  photographed  and  otherwise  reproduced, 
as  for  example  in  Alfred  Nosuig's  monograph 
on  the  composer,  from  which  much  of  the  above 
information  is  taken.  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  and  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema, 
B.A.,  painted  remarkable  portraits  of  him.     m. 

PADEREWSKI  FUND,  THE,  was  estab- 
lished by  I.  J.  Paderewski  by  a  deed  of  trust, 
dated  May  15,  1900,  transferring  to  Henry  L. 
Higginson  and  William  P.  Blake,  of  Boston, 
as  trustees,  a  sum  of  $10,000  to  be  held  as  a 
permanent  trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
musical  education  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  especially  for  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  American  composers.  The  terms 
of  the  trust  provide  that  once  in  three  years 
the  trustees  shall  offer  prizes  from  the  income 
in  hand  for  the  best  compositions  submitted 


by  native-bom  American  composers,  the  awards 
to  be  made  by  a  board  of  judges,  tluree  or  more, 
selected  by  Mr.  Paderewski  or  the  trustees. 
Two  competitions  have  been  held.  In  1902 
three  prizes  of  $500  each  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : — 1,  to  Henry  K.  Hadley  for  a  symphony 
(*The  Seasons')  ;  2,  to  Horatio  W.  Parker  for 
a  composition  for  chorus,  solos,  and  orchestra 
(*  A  Star  Song  *)  ;  3,  to  Arthur  Bird  for  a 
sextet  for  wind  instruments.  The  second  com- 
petition, in  1906,  resulted  in  an  award  of  $500 
to  Arthur  Shepherd,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  for  an 
*  Ouverture  Joyeuse.*  No  awards  were  made 
by  the  judges  in  the  choral  and  chamber  music 

ftlmMIQH  H     n.  IT 

PADILLA-Y- RAMOS,  Mariano.  See 
ARTdT,  vol.  i.  p.  1216,  note,  and  add  that  he 
sang  Don  Giovanni  (in  Italian)  at  the  Centenary 
performance  at  Prague  in  1 887.  Died  Nov.  1906, 

PADLOCK,  THE.  A  very  notable  English 
opera,  produced  at  Covont  Garden  in  1768. 
The  libretto  was  written  by  Isaac  Bickerstaffe, 
the  author  of  other  successful  pieces  of  a  similar 
kind,  who  founded  it  upon  Oervan tea's  *  Jealous 
Husband.'  Charles  Dibdin  wrote  the  whole  of 
the  music,  and  it  was  his  first  important  work. 
He  also  took  the  character  of  Mungo,  the  black 
servant.  Bannister,  Yemon,  Mrs.  Dorman,  and 
Mrs.  Ame,  were  the  other  principals.  Its 
original  run  was  fifty -three  nights,  and  the 
music  was  issued  in  oblong  folio,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Mrs.  Garrick.  In  this  dedication,  Dibdin 
alludes  to  the  rumours,  then  current,  that  the 
music  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  master,  which 
he  indignantiy  refutes. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  <  The  Padlock ' 
held  the  boards  of  country  tiieatres,  and  Mungo's 
philosophic  sayings  were  general  stock  quota- 
tions. F.  K. 

PADUA.  The  first  musical  academy  at 
Padua  was  that  of  the  '  Costanti,'  founded  in 
1566  by  the  nobles  of  the  city.  It  embraced, 
besides  music,  natural  phUoeophy,  ethics, 
oratory,  poetry,  and  languages.  The  first  pre- 
sident was  Francesco  Portenari.  But  that  the 
science  of  music  must  have  been  studied  far 
earlier  in  the  ancient  Paduan  university  appears 
from  the  writings  of  Marchetto  di  Pad  ova,  the 
next  writer  upon  music  after  Guide  d'Arezzo, 
which  date  between  the  years  1274  and  1809. 
Prosdocimus  de  Beldemandis,  the  musical  theo- 
rist, was  also  a  native  of  Padua.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Astrology  there  in  1422,  with  a  stipend 
of  forty  silver  ducats  annually.  His  works 
on  music  are  still  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Padua.  For  the  rest  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Bumey,  Hist.  ii.  850.  Padua  probably 
gave  its  name  to  the  ancient  danoe  Paduan,  or 
Pavan,  which  is  discussed  under  its  own  head- 
ing, a  M.  P. 

PA£B,  Fkbdinando,  Italian  opera  com- 
poser, bom  June  1,  1771,  at  Parma,  where  he 
studied  under  Gaspare  GhirettL     At  twenty 
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lie  became  maestro  di  cappella  at  Venice,  and 
there  composed  indnstrioosly,  though  leading 
a  gay  and  dissolute  life.  His  operas  were 
not  all  equally  successful,  but  they  made  his 
name  known  beyond  Italy,  and  in  1798  he 
received  an  invitation  to  Vienna,  whither  he 
went  with  his  wife,  a  singer  named  Riccardi, 
who  was  engaged  at  the  Italian  Opera.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  operas  which  he  composed 
for  the  national  theatre,  and  indeed  his  best 
work,  was  *  Camilla,  ossia  il  Sotteraneo  '  (1801). 
In  1803  he  went  to  Dresden  as  capellmeister, 
remaining,  except  for  occasional  tours  and  visits 
to  Vienna  and  Italy,  till  1806.  Here  he  com- 
posed '  Sargino,  ossia  1'  Allievo  dell'  amore ' 
(1803),  and  *  Eleonora,  ossia  1'  Amore  conjugale ' 
(1804),  the  same  subject  which  Beethoven  has 
immortalised  in  *  Fidelio. '  In  1 8  06  Paer  accom - 
panied  Napoleon  to  Warsaw  and  Posen,  and  in 
1807  was  formally  installed  as  his  mattre  de 
chapelle,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris.  In 
1812  he  succeeded  Spontini  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
to  which  he  remained  attached  until  1827,  in 
spite  of  many  changes  and  disputes,  and  of  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  which  beset  the 
theatre.  He  and  Rossini  were  temporarily 
associated  from  1 824  to  1 826.  During  this  period 
he  produced  but  eight  operas,  including  'Agnese' 
(1811),  and  *Le  Maitre  de  ChapeUe' (1821), 
none  of  which  were  marked  successes.  In  1831 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academic,  and  in 
1832  director  of  the  king's  chamber-music,  as 
then  reconstituted.  He  died  on  May  3,  1830. 
As  a  man  Paer  was  not  beloved  ;  self-interest 
and  egotism,  servility  to  his  superiors,  and  petty 
intrigues  against  his  professional  brethren,  being 
faults  commonly  attributed  to  him.  But  as  a 
•composer  he  is  one  of  the  most  important  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Italian  operatic  school  at  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century.  His  invention  is 
flowing,  his  melody  suave  and  pleasing,  his  form 
correct,  and  in  simple  compositions  finished, 
although  not  developed  to  the  fullest  extent ; 
where  he  fails,  both  in  melody  and  harmony,  is 
in  depth  of  expression.  Like  all  the  other 
Italian  composers  of  his  time  he  had  the  gift 
of  tnie  comedy,  so  common  among  his  lively 
countrymen.  In  lyric  expression  he  was  also 
successful,  as  here  his  Italian  love  of  sweet 
sounds  stood  him  in  good  stead  ;  but  he  was 
completely  wanting  in  the  force  and  depth 
necessary  for  passionate,  pathetic,  or  heroic  music, 
and  when  such  was  required,  he  fell  back  upon 
common  opera  phrases  and  stock  passages. 
This  is  perhaps  most  apparent  in  the  operas 
composed  after  he  left  Italy,  when  his  acquain- 
tance with  German  music,  especially  that  of 
Mozart,  may  have  influenced  his  style.  His 
treatment  of  the  orchestra  was  original  and 
mnarkable,  and  his  instrumentation  very  effec- 
tive. The  partial  success  only  of  the  operas 
<!ompoeed  during  his  stay  in  Paris  is  easily 
^plained ;  he  had  not  sufficient  means  of  expres- 


sion to  attempt  French  opera,  and  in  Italian 
opera  he  could  not  contend  with  Rossini,  whose 
genius,  with  its  indifference  to  the  trammels  of 
form,  and  its  exuberant  melody,  fairly  capti- 
vated the  public.  [40  operas  are  enumerated  in 
the  Quellen-Lexikoii.]  Paer  also  composed  much 
for  church  and  chamber — oratorios  ('  II  santo 
sepolcro,'  and  'La  Passione'),  masses,  motets, 
cantatas  for  one  and  more  voices  ;  also  instru- 
mental music,  a  Bacchanalian  symphony,  etc., 
now  of  historical  interest  only.  a.  m. 

PAESIELLO.     See  Paisiello. 

PAGANINI,  NiccoLO.  This  sensational 
violin  player,  perhaps  the  first  of  the  virtuosi, 
was  bom  at  Genoa,  Feb.  18,  1784,  and  died  at 
Nice,  May  27,  1840.  By  reason  of  certain 
superstitious  rumours  concerning  him,  and  of 
the  fact  that  he  died  without  receiving  the  last 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  permission 
to  inter  his  body  in  consecrated  ground  was 
withheld  by  the  Church  until  five  years  after 
his  death.  An  inquiry  having  then  been  con- 
cluded w^ith  regard  to  Paganini's  orthodoxy,  his 
son,  the  Baron  Achillino,  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  a  solemn  service  to  the  memoiy  of  his  father 
as  'Chevalier  de  St.  George,'  in  the  church  of 
Steccata,  belonging  to  that  order  of  chivalry, 
in  Panna.  The  body  was  finally  laid  in  its 
last  resting-place  in  the  month  of  May  1845, 
in  the  village  church  adjoining  Paganini's 
property,  the  villa  Gajona,  near  Parma.  Paga* 
nini's  father,  Antonio,  was  connected  in  a 
humble  capacity  with  the  large  export  shipping 
interests  of  Genoa.  He  was  a  musical  enthusiast, 
played  the  mandoline  with  skill,  and  gave  his 
son  rudimentary  instruction  in  viulin-playing. 
The  undue  severity  which  characterised  the 
child's  earliest  training  undoubtedly  under- 
mined his  fragile  constitution.  The  slightest 
fault,  or  pardonable  inadvertence,  was  harshly 
visited  upon  him,  and  the  deprivation  of  food 
was  so  customary  a  form  of  punishment,  that, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  sickly  child  be- 
came in  after  life  a  suffering  man.  Had  the 
future  prince  of  violinists  been  endowed  with  less 
fervour  for  his  art,  the  incidents  of  his  home  life 
might  have  cut  short  his  artistic  career;  but, 
fortunately,  he  was  imbued  with  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  become  an  artist,  and  his  mother 
nourished  the  resolve  by  her  frequent  recital  of 
a  dream,  wherein  an  angel  had  promised  her 
that  her  son  should  become  the  greatest  violinist 
in  the  world.  Thus,  alternately  goaded  by  his 
father,  and  inspired  by  his  mother,  Paganini 
swiftly  exhausted  the  slender  paternal  musical 
knowledge,  and  was  handed  over  to  Servetto,  a 
violinist  in  the  theatre  orchestra,  and  two  years 
later  became  a  pupil  of  Giacomo  Costa,  maestro 
di  cappella  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Lorenzo. 
In  1798,  at  the  age  of  nine,  Paganini  made  his 
debut  at  a  concert  given  by  tibe  great  singer 
Luigi  Marchesi,  and  the  cantatrice  Madame 
Albertinotti,  at  the  principal  theatre  of  Genoa. 
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He  followed  up  this  first  appeamnce  with  s 
benefit  concert,  at  which  he  waa  assisted  in 
return  by  the  same  two  artists.  On  both 
occasions  he  played  his  own  variations  upon  the 
French  patriotic  air,  *La  Carmagnole'  {q.v.), 
and  roused  his  audience  to  a  great  degree  of 
enthusiasm.  These  early  successes  served  to 
strengthen  his  father's  crafty  zeal  on  his  behalf, 
and  caused  him  to  accept  Costa's  proposition 
that  the  child  should  play  a  solo  in  church 
every  Sunday.  In  after  life  Paganini  attached 
much  importance  to  the  rigour  of  these  weekly 
performances,  which  enforced  the  constant  study 
of  new  works.  While  under  Costa's  tuition,  the 
boy  made  the  acquaintance  of  Francesco  Gnecco, 
a  distinguished  operatic  composer  of  the  day,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  much  valuable  advice. 
At  length  the  time  arrived  when,  in  turn,  Costa's 
teaching  became  inadequate,  and  Paganini's 
father  decided  to  take  his  son  to  Alessandro 
RoUa,  a  celebrated  violinist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser then  residing  at  Parma.  The  following 
advertisement  printed  and  circulated  together 
with  the  play-bills  of  coming  performances,  gives 
a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  were 
raised  for  the  journey: — *  July  26, 1796,  Niccolo 
Paganini  of  Genoa,  a  boy  already  known  to  his 
country  for  his  skill  in  handling  the  violin, 
having  determined  to  study  at  Parma  to  improve 
his  talents  under  the  direction  of  the  renowned 
Signer  Rolla,  but  lacking  the  means  to  do  so, 
has  adopted  this  plan,  and  has  taken  courage  to 
beg  his  compatriots  to  contribute  towards  this 
object,  inviting  them  to  come  to  this  entertain- 
ment for  his  benefit.'  The  concert  proving 
remunerative,  Antonio  Paganini  and  his  son 
accordingly  travelled  to  Parma,  and,  upon  their 
arrival,  presented  themselves  atRolla's  residence. 
They  found  him  ill  in  bed,  and  pending  his 
wife's  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  would  see  them, 
they  were  ushered  into  an  adjoining  room.  On 
a  table  lay  a  violin  and  the  composer's  latest 
concerto.  At  a  command  from  his  father  Niccolo 
took  up  the  instrument  and  played  the  music 
at  sight  with  such  wonderful  precision  that 
Rolla  forgot  his  indisposition,  and,  raising  him- 
self in  bed,  eagerly  demanded  the  name  of  the 
professor  he  had  just  heard.  *  'Tis  a  child,'  was 
the  reply.  But  he  would  not  believe  this  until 
Paganini  was  brought  to  him.  'I  can  teach 
you  nothing,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  and 
advised  the  father  to  take  his  son  to  Paer,  for 
instruction  in  composition.  However  Rolla  did 
teach  Paganini  for  several  months ;  and  Paer 
being  then  in  Germany,  the  boy  went  to  Paer's 
master,  Ghiretti,  and  during  six  months  received 
three  lessons  a  week  from  him.  He  composed 
twenty-four  fugues,  unaided  by  any  musical 
instrument,  and  devoted  much  labour  to  the 
study  of  instrumentation.  This  excellent 
knowledge  of  various  instruments  stood  him  in 
good  8t«Bid  some  years  later,  when  a  wealthy 
Swedish  amateur  relieved  Paganini's  poverty  by 


rewarding  him  handsomely  for  a  set  of  composi- 
tions for  his  favourite  instrument^  the  bassoon. 
He  had  complained  that  ho  could  find  nothing 
difficult  enough  for  his  ambitions  talent,  and  the 
great  virtuoso  at  once  cleverly  supplied  the  need. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1797 
Paganini  quitted  Parma,  and,  accompanied  by 
his  fiftther,  made  his  first  professional  tour.  He 
visited  all  the  principal  towns  in  Lombardy, 
and  at  each  successive  appearance  enhanced  his 
growing  reputation.  On  his  return  to  Qenoa^ 
he  wrote  his  first  compositions  for  the  violin, 
(this  is  not  counting  the  lost  work,  which  he 
composed  at  the  age  of  nine),  and  filled  his 
music  with  such  novel  technical  difficulties, 
that  he  was  himself  compelled  to  study  certain 
passages  with  assiduity.  He  was  now  almost 
fourteen  and,  looking  back  on  a  childhood  of 
ceaseless  labour,  he  resolved  to  strike  for  freedom. 
The  opportunity  arrived  with  the  annual  musical 
fete  celebrated  on  St.  Martin's  day  at  Lucca. 
He  entreated  his  father  to  allow  him  to  go 
thither  with  his  elder  brother.  The  consent 
was  at  first  withheld,  but  in  the  end  he  pre- 
vailed, and  set  forth  upon  his  journey.-  Lucca 
hailed  the  young  artist's  efforts  with  such 
unanimous  applause  that  he  extended  his  travels 
to  Pisa  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

At  last,  released  from  home  restraint,  and 
with  but  small  knowledge  of  the  world,  Paga- 
nini's nature  became  exposed  to  many  tempta- 
tions. The  excessive  severity  of  his  early  life^ 
made  him  prone  to  welcome  every  form  of 
licence,  and  to  mistake  licence  for  independence. 
He  became  the  willing  associate  of  card-sharpers, 
and,  as  their  dupe,  frequently  lost  to  them  tlie 
gains  of  several  concerts  in  one  night.  On  one 
occasion  his  losses  at  cards  reduced  him  to  the 
extremity  of  pawning  his  violin.  In  this  con- 
dition he  arrived  at  Leghorn  to  fulfil  an  engage- 
ment, and  was  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  procure  an 
instrument,  when  the  kindness  of  a  French 
merchant — M.  livron — relieved  him  of  his 
difficulty,  by  lending  him  a  fine  Joseph  Guar- 
nerius.  After  the  concert  Paganini  essayed  to 
return  the  instrument  to  its  owner,  but  nothing 
would  induce  the  amateur  to  accept  it  *  No,' 
he  said ;  *  my  hands  shall  never  profane  the 
violin  which  your  fingers  have  touched ;  the 
instrument  belongs  to  yon.'  Paganini,  on  a 
later  occasion,  gained  another  violin — a  Stradi- 
varius — from  Pasini  the  painter,  for  his  easy 
accomplishment  of  the  artist's  challenge  to 
play  a  certain  difficult  concerto  at  sight,  but 
the  Guamerius  was  ever  his  most  dberished 
possession.  It  accompanied  him  on  all  his 
travels,  and  he  died  with  it  clasped  in  his  arms. 
He  bequeathed  it  to  his  native  town,  where  the 
government  have  preserved  it  under  a  glass  case 
in  the  Sala  Rossa  of  the  Municipal  Palace. 
(Many  touching  anecdotes  connected  with  this 
violin  have  been  preserved  by  F^tis,  Yidalr 
Fleming  et  al,) 
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At  this  time  Paganini's  career  was  chequered 
by  many  adventures.  Art — love  afTairs — 
gambling — interrupted  by  long  intervals  of 
utter  exhaustion,  filled  his  life  and  put  a  severe 
strain  upon  his  fragile  constitution.  At  length 
an  event  happened  which  etfectually  cured  him 
of  his  gambling  propensities.  A  certain  Prince 
had  for  some  time  coveted  Paganini's  Guamerius 
violin,  and  coming  upon  the  virtuoso  in  great 
poverty,  offered  him  2000  francs  for  it.  Paga- 
nini  was  sorely  tempted  to  accept  the  offer, 
being  inconveniently  pressed  by  a  debt  of 
honour,  but,  as  a  last  resource,  resolved  to  risk 
his  only  available  funds — thirty  francs — at  the 
gaming-table.  After  reducing  the  original  sum 
to  the  perilous  amount  of  three  francs,  fortune 
turned  in  his  favour,  and  he  won  160  francs. 
From  that  day  he  ceased  to  gamble,  being 
convinced,  as  he  said,  *that  a  gamester  is  an 
object  of  contempt  to  all  well-regulated  minds.' 

From  1801  to  1804  Paganini  resided  at  the 
Ch&teau  of  a  lady  of  rank  in  Tuscany.  During 
the  absorption  of  this  love  affair  he  ceased  to 
play  in  public,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  guitar,  for  which  he  composed  two  sots 
of  duets  (opp.  2,  8),  with  violin.  In  after  years 
the  period  of  this  amorous  adventure  was  selected 
to  give  credence  to  sensational  stories  of  his 
supposed  imprisonment.  The  foundation  of 
these  rumours  rose  from  his  inexplicable  powers 
on  the  G  string,  powers  which  were  reputed  to 
have  been  acquired  during  a  term  of  incarcera- 
tion for  the  murder  of  his  wife — and  for  other 
crimes.  It  was  stated  that  the  solace  of  a  violin 
with  but  one  string  had  been  allowed  him,  and 
as  his  jailor  refused  to  supply  him  with  others, 
he  had  exercised  all  his  ingenuity  on  the  single 
string.  Whether  from  a  consciousness  that 
this  element  of  mystezy  was  an  excellent  ad- 
vertisement, or  from  a  sense  of  pride,  Paganini 
allowed  this  and  similar  stories  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged for  fifteen  years.  Not  until  his  arrival 
in  Vienna  in  1828  did  he  publicly  challenge 
the  calumny  by  issuing  a  manifesto,  which  was 
inserted  in  the  leading  Viennese  journal^,  in 
Italian  and  German,  on  April  10.  In  spite  of 
this,  his  detractors  continued  to  circulate  weird 
rumours  concerning  his  league  with  the  devil, 
and  similar  fancies ;  these  followed  him,  and 
were  repeated  about  him  wherever  he  went  In 
Paris  in  1830,  he  was  greatly  mortified  by  the 
sight  of  a  picture  of  himself  which  depicted  him 
in  prison.  Again  he  wrote  a  full  statement, 
which  was  published  in  the  Bevue  Afuncale,  in 
which  he  proved  that  the  mistake  was  caused 
by  the  confusion  of  his  name  with  a  violinist 
called  Durawoski,  who  had  been  arrested  for 
ooDspiring  to  murder  a  wealthy  priest.  In  1 804 
Paganini's  love  for  the  violin  was  re-awakened 
by  an  acquaintance  with  Locatelli's  studies  for 
the  violin,  and  his  *  Arte  di  nuova  modulazione.' 
He  returned  to    Genoa,    applied  himself    to 

aanduous  study,  and  composed  his  two  sets 


(opp.  4,  6)  of  three  quartets,  for  violin,  viola, 
guitar,  and  violoncello,  as  well  as  a  set  of 
bravura  vaiiations  for  violin,  with  guitar  ac- 
companiment. In  1805  Paganini  resumed  his 
public  appearances  in  Italy,  everywhere  creating 
a  furore.  In  March  of  this  year  Napoleon's 
sister — Elisa  Bacecocchi,  Princess  of  Lucca  and 
Piombo — invited  him  to  her  court,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  vow  that  he  would  ever  remain 
unfettered  by  any  regular  post,  induced  him  to 
accept  that  of  Director  of  her  private  music. 
She  also  conferred  the  rank  of  Captain  of  the 
Royal  Bodyguard  upon  him,  so  that  he  might 
be  admitted  to  all  the  court  functions,  and 
made  him  conductor  of  the  Opera  Orchestra. 
The  emoluments  granted  him  at  the  court  were 
so  scanty,  that  inference  suggests  sentimental 
reasons  for  his  temporary  resignation  of  the 
roving  life  he  delighted  in.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  Princess  usually  withdrew  before  the 
termination  of  Paganini's  performances  at  the 
fortnightly  Court  concerts — the  reason  alleged 
being  that  his  harmonics  irritated  her  nerves — 
she  nevertheless  highly  appreciated  the  origin- 
ality of  his  gifts,  and  perpetually  encouraged 
him  to  discover  novel  effects  for  his  instrument. 
While  at  the  Piombo  Court  an  *  affair '  with  a 
lady  of  rank  whom  he  dared  not  approach 
publicly,  induced  him  to  write  his  'Sc^ne 
AmourQUse,'  for  two  strings  only.  The  lady 
was  excessively  touched  with  his  performance, 
and  '  the  Princess,'  says  Paganini,  *  lauded  me 
up  to  the  skies ;  and  then  said  in  her  most 
gracious  manner  :  "  You  have  just  performed 
impossibilities  on  two  strings ;  would  not  a 
single  string  suffice  for  your  talent  ?"  I  promised 
to  make  the  attempt.  The  idea  delighted  me, 
and  some  weeks  after  I  composed  my  military 
Sonata  for  the  G  string  entitled  ''Napoleon," 
which  I  performed  on  August  25,  before  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  court  audience.'  Such 
a  successful  first  attempt  led  to  further  de- 
velopments of  the  original  idea,  until,  by  un- 
remitting study,  and  the  employment  of  the 
harmonic  tones,  Paganini  succeeded  in  extending 
the  compass  of  the  fourth  string  to  three  octaves. 
In  1808  Paganini  obtained  his  Royal  mistress's 
permission  to  travel  again,  and,  after  seven 
years'  absence,  revisited  Leghorn,  the  scene  of 
his  former  triumphs.  For  some  unaccountable 
reason  he  was  at  first  received  with  coldness. 
He  himself  has  humorously  related  how,  at  the 
first  concert,  owing  to  his  having  run  a  nail  into 
his  heel,  he  came  limping  on  to  the  stage,  at 
which  the  audience  laughed.  At  the  moment 
he  commenced  to  play  both  the  candles  fell  out 
of  his  music  desk — another  laugh.  A  string 
breaking  after  the  first  few  bars  of  his  solo, 
caused  more  hilarity.  But,  when  he  was  seen 
to  continue  steadily,  and  play  the  pieoe  upon 
three  strings,  the  sarcastic  ridicule  of  the 
audience  was  quickly  transformed  into  wild 
applause.     Paganini  has  often  been  accused  of 
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purposely  using  frayed  strings,  so  that  their 
etfective  snapping  might  show  up  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  in  a  more  sensational  manner. 
The  strong  vein  of  charlatanism  which  pervaded 
his  mighty  genius  probably  induced  him  to 
resort  to  this  trick.  'Paganini,'  says  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  in  his  MtTnories,  *  abuses  his 
l)ower8 ;  he  could  play  divinely,  and  does  so 
sometimes  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  but  then  oome 
his  tricks  and  surprises,  his  bow  in  convulsions, 
and  his  enharmonics  like  the  mewlings  of  an 
expiring  cat*  While  at  Ferrara  in  the  year 
1810,  this  and  some  other  imitative  achieve- 
ments nearly  cost  him  his  life.  It  appears  that 
the  singer  engaged  had  fallen  ill  on  the  eve  of 
the  concert,  and  Paganini  persuaded  Madame 
Pallerini,  the  principal  dancer  at  the  theatre, 
to  fill  up  the  gap.  She  had  a  pretty  voice,  but 
excessive  nervousness  marred  her  performance, 
so  that  notwithstanding  some  kindly  applause, 
a  piercing  hiss  was  heard  to  proceed  from  the 
pit.  This  insult  onraged  Paganini,  and  he 
resolved  to  be  avenged  on  the  offenders.  At 
the  end  of  the  concert  he  informed  the  audience 
that  he  proposed  giving  them  some  imitations 
of  the  cries  of  various  animals.  After  copying 
the  chirrup  of  birds,  the  mewing  of  a  cat ; 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  etc.,  he  advanced 
close  to  the  footlights  and  calling:  'Questo 
e  per  quelli  che  han  siffiati'  {This  is  for  those 
who  hissed)^  imitated  the  braying  of  an  ass. 
Instead  of  exciting  laughter  against  the  offender 
as  he  intended,  the  whole  audience  rose,  vowing 
they  would  have  his  blood.  They  climbed  on 
to  the  stage,  and  Paganini  was  compelled  to  fly 
for  safety.  He  was  afterwards  informed  that 
the  people  of  Ferrara  had  a  special  reputation 
for  dulness  of  intellect,  and  that  the  appearance 
of  a  Ferrarese  outside  the  town  was  tiie  signal 
for  a  significant  '  hee-haw.' 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1813 
Paganini  severed  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
the  service  of  the  Princess  Elisa.  The  court 
had  been  transferred  to  Florence  in  1809 — the 
Princess  assuming  the  title  of  Grand  Duchess 
of  Tuscany  ;  and  it  was  in  that  year  that 
Bartollino  executed  his  famous  bust  of  the 
virtuoso.  From  time  to  time  he  had  returned 
to  his  duties,  but  his  stubborn  refusals  to  obey 
the  Grand  Duchess's  commands,  which  forbade 
him  to  wear  his  uniform  while  conducting, 
caused  the  final  rupture.  His  liberty  being 
endangered  by  his  audacity,  he  left  Florence  by 
night,  determined  never  again  to  accept  a  fixed 
appointment.  At  Bologna,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rossini, 
then  on  his  way  to  Milan  to  write  his  opera  '  II 
Turco  in  Italia ' ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  Paganini's  marvellous  achievements  at  a 
concert  in  Milan  first  made  him  renowned  beyond 
Italy.  He  grew  much  attached  to  Milan,  and 
gave  no  less  than  thirty-seven  ooncerts  there  ; 
eleven  took  plaoe  alternately  at  the  Scala  and  at 


the  Teatro  Caraccino ;  and  tiie  rest,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1814,  at  the  Teatro  R^ 
In  1814,  after  returning  to  Romagna  and  giving 
some  concerts  there,  he  was  prostrated  for  sevenl 
months  at  Ancona,  by  the  internal  malady 
which  had  first  attacked  him  at  Turin  in  1808. 
While  in  Venice  in  1815,  he  first  met  Antonia 
Bianchi,  the  dancer,  whose  career  was  afterwaxdt 
destined  to  be  so  closely  allied  with  his.  Writing 
to  his  friend,  L.  G.  Germi,  the  lawyer,  who 
managed  the  violinist's  financial  af&irs  for  him, 
he  says,  *I  was  not  a  little  enamoured  of  the 
Signora  at  Venice,  but  letters  reached  me  with 
such  reports  about  her  conduct  that  I  can  no 
longer  think  of  speaking  to  her.'  However, 
Paganini  soon  overcame  his  scruples,  and  Antonia 
Bianchi  kept  jealous  guard  over  him  for  many 
years.  Two  years  later  (1816)  he  revisited 
Milan,  anxious  to  hear  the  French  violinist, 
Lafont,  who  was  giving  concerts  in  that  dty. 
A  certain  measure  of  artistic  rivalry  sprang  up 
between  the  two,  and  Lafont  persuaded  Paganini 
to  give  a  concert  at  the  S(»la  in  coigunction 
with  himself.  Paganini  placed  the  arrangement 
of  the  programme  in  the  French  violinist's 
hands.  In  recounting  the  event,  Paganini  has 
modestly  remarked,  'Lafont  probably  surpassed 
me  in  tone,  but  the  applause  which  followed  my 
efforts  convinced  me  that  I  did  not  suffer  by 
comparison.'  A  similar  rivaliy  existed  at  a  later 
date  between  the  Polish  violinist  Lipinski  and 
himselfl 

Although  Paganini  lived  with  the  strictest 
economy,  and  was  thrifty  to  a  fault,  he  never 
forgot  the  ties  of  natural  affection.  To  hii 
mother  he  was  ever  considerate,  and  she,  on 
her  side,  cherished  a  loving  affection  for  her 
son,  glorying  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  dream. 
In  1820  he  sent  his  friend  Germi  80,000  francs 
to  be  invested  for  her  benefit  While  at  Rome 
in  1817  Paganini  met  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
Count  Mettemich,  who  invited  him  to  come  to 
Vienna.  The  weak  state  of  his  health,  however, 
proved  an  obstacle  to  his  plans,  and  the  wished- 
for  jonmey  to  the  north  was  deferred  from  time 
to  time.  In  1823  a  more  than  usually  severe 
attack  of  his  malady  nearly  killed  him.  In 
1826  Paganini's  son,  Achillino,  was  bom  at 
Palermo,  and  two  years  later  he  separated  from 
Antonia  Bianchi,  the  mother  of  his  child.  Alter 
many  years  of  devotion,  this  lady's  jealous 
temper  had  become  so  violent  that  this  step 
became  necessary.  He  paid  the  Bianchi  2000 
Milanese  scudi  for  renouncing  all  rights  to  the 
child,  and  on  August  1,  1828,  Bianchi  left  him 
for  ever.  On  March  29,  Paganini  gave  his 
first  concert  in  Vienna  with  prodigious  success. 
All  the  Vienna  newspapers  teemed  with  un- 
stinted praise  of  the  virtuoso  for  two  months. 
The  public  became  absolutely  intoxicated,  a  fever 
of  admiration  seized  all  classes  of  society.  Hats, 
dresses,  shawls,  boots,  perfumes,  gloves,  etc, 
appeared  in  the  shop  windows  '  k  la  Paganini' 
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Hia  portrait  was  displayed  everywhere  ;  his 
bust  adorned  the  sticks  of  the  Vienna  dandies, 
and  even  dainty  dishes  were  named  aiter  him. 
The  £mperor  conferred  u|x>n  him  the  title  of 
'Virtuoso  of  the  Court,'  and  the  town  presented 
him  with  the  Gold  Medal  of  St  Salvator.  After 
his  triumphs  in  the  Austrian  capital,  Paganini 
started  upon  a  tour  in  Germany,  everywhere 
creating  a  sensation.  At  Cassel,  he  gave  two 
concerts  at  the  theatre,  which  were  attended 
with  great  interest  by  Spohr.  Tlie  pure  intona- 
tion sustained  by  Paganini  throughout  his  entire 
performance  astonished  the  German  violinist, 
but  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied,  being  alter- 
nately charmed  by  his  genius  and  disappointed 
by  the  mixture  of  power  and  childish  tasteless- 
ness  which  he  displayed.  The  two  virtuosi 
dined  together,  and  Paganini's  extravagant 
hilarity  is  said  to  have  somewhat  surprised  the 
pedantic  Spohr.  Three  years'  joumeyings  in 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Poland,  Bavaria, 
Prussia,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces,  terminated 
in  Paris,  1831,  where  he  gave  his  first  concert 
at  the  Opera- House  on  March  9.  Here,  again, 
wild  enthusiasm  greeted  him,  and  he  remained 
until  May.  In  that  month  he  travelled  to 
England,  and  made  his  d6but  in  London  at 
the  Opera-House  on  Friday,  June  3.  His  ap- 
pearance in  London  had  been  looked  forward  to 
on  May  21,  but  owing  to  the  newspapers  severely 
censuring  the  high  prices  demanded  for  admis- 
sion, the  concert  was  put  off  until  the  artist 
yielded  to  the  voice  of  the  public,  and  definitely 
announced  his  intention  of  charging  the  accus- 
tomed prices.  (See  Times,  June  1,  1831.)  His 
Ebighsh  reception  was  full  of  warmth  (see  ac- 
counts in  the  Ath£7tctumj  1831),  and  even  more 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  his  personality  in 
England  than  in  other  countries.  He  was  an- 
noyed by  the  '  excessive  and  noisy  admiration ' 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  People  followed  him 
and  mobbed  him,  and  frequently  got  in  front 
of  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  going 
either  way.  They  addressed  him  in  English,  of 
which  he  knew  not  a  single  word,  and  even 
felt  him  to  see  if  he  were  really  flesh  and  blood. 
The  sensation  he  produced  in  London  was  fully 
sttitained  during  his  subsequent  tour  in  the 
provinces,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Speaking  of 
the  high  fees  demanded  by  the  virtuoso,  T?ie 
Constitution  or  Cork  Advertiser  (August  26, 
1831)  remarks  :  *  He  has  been  engaged  by  Sir 
George  Smart  at  the  Coronation,  for  which  he 
is  to  receive  1 000  guineas.  The  proprietors  of 
Vauxhall  Gardens  offered  him  £1000  for  three 
nights  ;  the  offer  was  refused,  and  when  desired 
to  name  his  terms  his  demand  was  £5000  for 
twelve  nights.'  Paganini  remained  in  England 
until  June  1832.  He  gave  his  farewell  concert 
at  the  Victoria  Theatre  on  the  17th  of  that 
month,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  after 
an  absence  of  six  years,  having  made  net  profits, 
which,  in  England  alone,  amounted  to  £16,000 
VOL.  in 


or  £17,000.  The  writer  well  remembers  an  old 
amateur  who  assisted  at  these  concerts,  concern- 
ing which  the  following  punning  rhyme  was 
currenr : — 

Who  are  these  who  pay  five  guineas, 
To  hear  this  tune  of  Paganini's? 
— Bcho  answers—'  Pack  o'  ninnies.' 

He  invested  part  of  his  fortune  in  landed 
estates,  purchasing,  among  other  properties,  the 
'Villa  Gajona '  near  Parma,  where  he  decided  to 
reside.  Here  he  occupied  himself  with  projects 
for  the  publication  of  his  compositions.  Un- 
fortunately he  set  such  a  high  price  on  his 
manuscripts,  that  even  the  eminent  publisher 
M.  Troupenas, — who  was  accustomed  to  pay 
large  sums  to  Rossini,  Auber,  and  other  cele- 
brated composers,  could  not  come  to  terms  with 
him.  The  winter  of  1833  was  passed  in  Paris, 
and  it  was  early  in  January  1834  that  he  in- 
vited Berlioz  to  write  him  a  solo  for  his  Stradi- 
varius  viola.  From  this  request  the  symphony 
*  Harold  en  Italic '  originated.  It  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  on 
Nov.  23,  1834,  with  Paganini  as  soloist.  The 
following  December  the  great  artist  was  again 
in  Italy,  and  on  the  12th  of  that  month  played 
at  the  Court  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  from 
whom  he  received  the  Imperial  order  of  St.  George. 
Paganini  now  began  to  enjoy  the  fniits  of  his 
fortune  and  world-wide  fame.  In  1834-3r>  he 
played  at  rare  intervals  at  charity  concerts  and 
for  the  relief  of  indigent  artists.  In  1836  he 
became  involved  in  the  finances  of  the  '  Casino 
Paganini,'  a  gambling-house  which  was  opened 
in  Paris  bearing  his  name.  The  Government 
refusing  to  grant  an  opening  licence,  the  specu- 
lators were  reduced  to  giving  concerts  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  undertaking.  The  disastrous 
failure  of  the  Casino  cost  Paganini  50,000  francs 
and  such  health  as  was  left  him.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1839  Paganini 
was  in  a  dying  state.  Medical  men  advised 
him  to  remove  to  Marseilles,  to  which  town 
he  accordingly  went.  His  wonderful  energies 
struggled  with  his  failing  strength  ;  he  seemed 
to  revive,  and  one  day  performed  his  favourite 
Beethoven  Quartet  with  all  his  old  energy.  The 
renewed  vigour  was,  however,  but  fleeting ;  a 
restless  yearning  to  return  to  his  native  town 
seized  upon  him,  and  he  travelled  thither,  antici- 
pating favourable  results  from  the  sea  voyage. 
From  Genoa  he  fled  to  Nice,  where  he  intended 
to  pass  the  winter  in  recruiting  his  health. 
But  his  hopes  were  vain,  Nice  was  destined 
to  be  his  last  abode.  His  malady  progressed 
rapidly,  the  voice  became  almost  extinct,  and  a 
shocking  cough  racked  his  frail  body.  On  the 
last  night  of  his  life  he  was  unusually  tranquil, 
and  his  final  effort  was  to  stretch  forth  his  hands 
for  the  violin  which  had  been  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  his  travels.  Listeners  have  declared 
that  his  improvisation  during  these  last  hours 
was  the  most  remarkable  feat  of  his  whole  life. 
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He  was  fifty-six  years  of  age  when  he  died,  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  being  a  disease  of 
the  larynx.  By  his  will,  made  on  April  27, 
1837,  and  opened  on  Jane  1,  1840,  he  left  his 
son  Achillino — legitimised  by  process  of  law — 
a  fortune  estimated  at  two  millions  (£80,000 
sterling).  Out  of  this  sum  two  legacies  of  fifty 
and  sixty  thousand  francs  were  to  be  paid  to 
Paganini's  two  sisters,  and  an  annuity  of  1200 
francs  to  Antonia  Bianchi.  He  requested  that 
his  burial  should  be  without  pomp.  '  I  desire 
that  no  musicians  play  a  Requiem  for  me ;  and 
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I  bequeath  my  violin  to  the  city  of  Genoa  where 
it  may  be  perpetually  kept.'  Independently 
of  his  wealth  Paganini  possessed  some  valuable 
instruments, — a  Stradivarius,  a  Guamerius  of 
the  smaller  pattern,  an  excellent  Amati, .  a 
Stradivarius  viola,  and  a  bass  of  the  same  maker. 
Paganini's  singular  and  origmal  personality 
showed  itself  quite  as  much  in  his  private  life 
as  in  Yiia  public  career.  Ignorant  of  all  matters 
save  music,  and  reared  under  the  most  demoral- 
ising circumstances,  it  was  his  inherent  tact  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  attracted  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest  people  in 
Europe.  Ugo  Foscolo,  Rossini,  Meyerbeer, 
Berlioz,  the  Princess  Elisa,  Lord  Holland,  Sir 
Clifford  Constable  and  most  of  the  great  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians  of  the  day,  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  him  ;  and  for  Lord 
Byron  he  cherished  an  ardent  admiration  till 
his  death.  To  his  fellow-artists  he  was  polite 
and  considerate,  and  though  he  had  an  unerring 
memory  for  persons,  he  scarcely  ever  remembered 


the  names  of  the  towns  he  played  in.  When 
in  the  company  of  a  small  circle  of  friends  he 
was  possessed  of  buoyant  spirits,  but  if  music 
were  mentioned  he  grew  taciturn,  and  made 
some  excuse  to  withdraw.  Left  alone,  he  talked 
to  himself  for  hours,  a  habit  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  rumour  that  he  was  attended  by  & 
familiar  demon.  He  was  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive to  atmospheric  changes,  and  a  thunderstorm 
would  throw  him  into  a  paroxysm  of  irritable 
excitement.  His  detractors  accused  him  of  want 
of  generosity,  yet  he  was  ever  ready  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  a  fellow -artist,  or  give  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  charity.  He  was  careless  of 
personal  comfort,  and  it  would  be  diificolt  to 
find  a  man  with  less  personal  conceit.  A  small 
bundle  comprised  his  entire  wardrobe,  and  a 
dilapidated  truhk  served  to  contain  his  Guar- 
nerius  violin,  his  jewels,  his  money,  and  a  few 
articles  of  fine  linen.  While  travelling  be  was 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  accommodation  offered 
him,  as  long  as  the  room  was  isolated  from  all 
disturbing  sounds.  The  windows  of  the  vehicle 
in  which  he  travelled  were  kept  firmly  closed— 
for  Paganini  was  always  cold,  and  even  in  the 
summer  kept  a  large  cloak  wrapped  round  him, 
— but  the  moment  he  arrived  at  the  Hotel  or 
post-house,  the  windows  of  his  apartment  were 
thrown  wide  open  and  kept  so. 

The  extraowiinary  dexterity  of  his  playing 
was  sustained  by  his  concert  appearances  entirely. 
Mr.  George  Harrys — an  cUtaehd  at  the  Hano- 
verian court,  who  acted  as  the  virtuoso's  secre- 
tary for  a  year — asserts  that  Paganini  never 
touched  his  violin  in  private  save  to  test  or  tune 
it  *  I  have  laboured  enough  to  acquire  mj 
talent,'  was  the  violinist's  remark  when  ques- 
tioned ;  '  it  is  time  I  should  rest  myselfl '  Sleep 
was  a  never-failing  source  of  delight  to  him,  but 
in  eating  and  drinking  he  was  extremely  frugal 
The  state  of  his  health  required  the  strictest 
diet,  and  if  he  started  on  a  journey  early  in  the 
morning  he  frequently  fasted  nearly  the  whole 
day.  Ordinarily  a  basin  of  soup  or  a  cup  of 
chocolate  constituted  his  breakfast,  and  a  cup 
of  camomile  tea  his  supper.  For  his  son  AchU- 
lino  he  cherished  a  tender  affection,  and  many 
anecdotes  of  his  wonderful  patience  and  touching 
devotion  to  the  child  have  been  preserved.  To 
his  inferiors  he  was  contemptuous  and  disdainful, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  subservient  to  people 
of  rank  and  wealth.  His  tall  skeleton  figure^ 
waxen  narrow  face,  enshrined  in  long  dark  hair, 
usually  provoked  some  ridicule,  when  he  first 
appeared,  upon  the  platform,  but  a  few  bars  of 
his  sensational  playing  quiddy  won  him  the 
profound  admiration  of  his  audience.  Sir 
Charles  Hall^,  who  was  introduced  to  Paganini 
in  Paris,  describes  him  as  'a  striking,  awe- 
inspiring  figure,'  most  difficult  to  converse  with. 
When  he  wished  the  young  pianist  to  play  ha 
indicated  his  desire  by  a  movement  of  his  long 
hand,  but  otherwise  sat  rigid  and  taciturn. 
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Few  artists  have  ever  aroused  such  a  fund  of 
gossiping  scandal,  as  did  Paganini.  His  sup- 
posed present  of  20,000  francs  to  his  friend 
Berlioz  on  Dec  18,  1838,  astonished  the  world, 
for  not  the  least  of  the  accusations  levelled 
against  him  was  that  of  sordid  avarice.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  real  donor  was  M.  Armand 
Bertin,  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  Journal 
da  DiboUa.  Berlioz  was  a  member  of  his  staff ; 
he  had  a  high  regard  for  his  talents,  and  was 
anxious  to  lighten  his  troubles.  A  certain 
delicacy  of  feeling  suggested  that  such  a  gift 
would  be  more  acceptable  if  offered  as  a  tribute 
of  admiration  from  one  artist  to  another.  He 
therefore  persuaded  Paganini  to  appear  as  the 
donor  of  this  munificent  gift.  Only  one  or  two 
of  Bertin's  friends  were  admitted  into  the  secret, 
and  Berlioz  was  always  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
trae  state  of  the  matter.  (See  Sir  CharUs 
MalWs  Biography.) 

As  an  executant  Paganini  created  the  diffi- 
colties  he  performed.  The  disciple  of  no  school, 
his  concentration  and  perseverance  alone  pro- 
doced  the  daring  flights  and  brilliant  techni- 
calities which  were  destined  to  inaugurate  the 
epoch  of  virtuosity.  Prior  to  Paganini  aitists 
had  not  discovered  the  utility  of  harmonics. 
Viotti,  Rode,  Kreutzer,  em})loyed  natural  har- 
monics for  isolated  effects,  but  the  advantages 
of  the  stopped  harmonic  of  every  tone  and  half- 
tone on  the  violin  remained  unknown.  It  was 
these  sounds  that  Paganini  developed  to  such  a 
remarkable  degree  of  perfection.  He  alone 
estimated  their  varied  functions  ;  (1)  in  extend- 
ing the  compass  of  the  violin ;  (2)  in  adding 
charm  and  brilliance ;  (3)  in  the  execution  of 
high  passages  in  double  notes  formerly  reckoned 
to  be  impossible.  The  novelty  of  these  effects, 
the  facility  with  which  he  executed  them  ;  the 
sensational,  though  often  exaggerated,  expres- 
sion he  put  into  them,  combined  with  his  varied 
staccato  and  pizzicato  passages,  were  the  qualities 
which  threw  the  whole  of  musical  £urope  into 
a  paroxysm  of  wonder  and  admiration.  His 
inventive  talent  also  augmented  his  art.  For 
instance,  his  diverse  modes  of  tuning  his  violin 
had  been  employed  in  .the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  by  Biber  (see  Bibbr,  Scokdatura), 
and  the  familiar  custom  of  playing  a  melody  on 
one  string  and  an  accompaniment  upon  another 
was  developed  by  him  into  a  variety  of  left-hand 
pizzicato  accompaniments.  But  the  combined 
pizzicato  and  arco  runs,  the  chromatic  slides 
with  one  finger,  and  the  guitar  effects,  employed 
by  modem  violinists,  especially  by  Sarasate, 
were  originated  by  Paganini.  The  quality  of 
tone  which  he  produced,  even  in  the  swiftest 
pwaages,  was  true  and  pure,  but  it  lacked  the 
richness  so  obaracteristic  of  Spohr  or  Baillot, 
ud  was  wanting  in  tenderness.  His  excel- 
lences in  fact  consisted  in  a  combination  of 
mechanical  perfection,  daring  originality,  and 
■tiiking  individuality.     Outside  his  own  por- 


ticnlar  genre  he  was  unsuocessfuL  His  perform- 
ance of  a  concerto  by  Kreutzer  in  Paris  scarcely 
rose  above  mediocrity,  but  in  his  own  *  Witches' 
Dance'  ('Le  Streghe'),  the  prayer  from  'Mos^' 
on  the  6  string,  or  the  variations  on  *  Di  tanti 
palpiti,'  etc.,  which  were  in  accordance  with  his 
own  peculiar  style,  he  never  failed  to  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  audience.  Paganini's 
care  in  guarding  the  secrets  of  his  discoveries 
made  him  withhold  the  publication  of  his 
compositions,  and  to  be  excessively  wary  of 
imparting  his  art  to  others.  But  sometimes 
caprice  led  him  to  interest  himself  in  encouraging 
genius,  as  in  the  cases  of  Camillo  Sivori,  to  whom 
he  gave  some  lessons  at  the  age  of  six,  and 
Gatarina  Calcagno,  a  little  girl  whom  he  in- 
structed for  a  few  months  while  in  Genoa  in 
1804.  The  mantle  of  Paganini's  greatness  fell 
easily  upon  the  shoulders  of  Sivori  (see  that 
name),  whose  execution  of  Paganini's  B  minor 
Concerto  never  failed  to  arouse  fervent  applause, 
but  Catarina  Calcagno,  after  astonishing  Italy 
with  the  boldness  of  her  style  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  is  lost  trace  of  after  the  year  1816. 
While  it  has  been  admitted  that  Paganini's  compo- 
sitions and  effects  savoured  of  charlatanism,  yet 
the  revolution  which  he  caused  in  the  artof  vioUn- 
playing,  and  its  lasting  results,  entitle  him  to 
rank  amongst  the  greatest  geniuses  of  his  age. 
Notwithstanding  his  triumphant  successes  in 
Germany  (a  curious  testimony  to  this  is  in  the 
fact  that  Schumann,  liszt,  and  Brahms  all 
founded  remarkable  pianoforte  works  on  themes 
from  Paganini)  Spohr's  example  has  held  most 
sway  in  that  country,  but  the  graceful  modem 
French  and  Belgian  schools  reveal  his  influence 
at  every  point.  Amongst  present-day  artists 
Eabelik  reigns  supreme  as  an  interpreter  of 
Paganini's  music 

UST  OF  OOMFOSinONS  PUBLISHED  IN  PAOAVIHrS 
LIFSTIM& 

Vantiqiiattro  Cft|nioel  pv  Violino  aolo  dadlotti  fU  artlrti.  opi  L 
Bei  SoDAtl  per  VioUno  e  Chlt»rns  op.  S. 
8*1  Soaatl  pur  Violiuo  e  ChiUrtm,  opb  a 

Tn  fnn  QoMrtetti  a  VloUno,  VIck,  ChlUrim,  •  Violonoello. 
opp^  4Mida 

POSTHUMOUS  PUBLI8HXD  COMPOSITIONS. 

Ocmeerto  In  B,  op.  6  (posihamooa  op.  1).  T1i«  flnt  movament 
WM  freqncntlj  partormwl  bj  WlllMlmJt  ^th  orohwtxml  acoom- 
pMilmont. 

Conooito  in  B  minor,  op.  7  (postlinaBoas  op.  2),  vith  tho  osU- 
bnted  Rondo  m  1*  Cloch«tt«    Orehcatnl  aooompaatrnMit. 

L»  StNgbo '  (WitchM'  Omum.  on  an  air  b/  Slmono  Mayr).  op.  S 

.Btbomona  opi  S).    Set  of  Tarlatlotie  npoa  a  tbeme  taken  from 

■nnajer'a  ballet '  II  Nooa  dl  BeneroDto.'  vith  orebeetial  aeooni- 
paniment.  Variatiuna  on  'God  mve  the  King/  with  orebeetnl 
aooompiuilnMnt*  op.  9  (poethnmooi  opi  4). 

*  Le  OantaTal  de  venlae.'  BvrieKive  vmriattona  npon  the  popalar 
Italian  air,  without  aooompanimentt  oin  10  (poathamoiie  opw  6Jl 

■  "  '    "       "      ■   AUefro  de  Caaattn,  op.  11  (poathvi 


(poethi 
SUhdu 


op.  a) 


Moto  Perpetao.' 
With  oroheeim. 

Variations  upon  Boadnl's  air, '  Non  pf  A  meeta '  from  *  La  Ceneren- 
tola,'  op.  19  (poethnmoos  op.  7).  Variationa  npon  the  air  'Di 
tanti  palpiti.'  with  orcheetral  pMrt.  op.  IS  (poethnniooe  op.  8). 

Blz^Tartationa  in  all  ken  npon  the  popular  Oenoew  air  '  Baru- 
eaba.'  with  piano  or  guitar  aeoompanimaBt.  Writtan  in  Genoa 
in  February  188B.  and  dedieatod  to  hia  friend  M.  L.  O.  Oetmi,  opw 
14  (poethnmona  op.  9). 

Behumanu  and  X4ait  have  each  tranacribad  PManlni's  *  Twenty, 
tour  Oq»rioai '  for  the  piano,  and  Brahms  baa  written  twentr-eight 
variations  upon  a  theme  of  Pkgantnl's.    The  'Witebes'  Danee' 
waa  amaged  for  iiianotyT.  B.  Cramer  in  18>9 ;  for  Tioloncello  by 
B.  K  Baekmuld  in  i8n,  and  for  eoneertluft  and  piano  by  R. 
BlagroraL    Pkgaaini'*  iMt  walta.  writtan  at  Niee,  May  1840.  was 
......    pji^Qo  by  H.  Hon.  London.  ISia    DaTid  edited 

and  Aiard  inoiuded  exearpts  from  PkgBBinl 
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InhU  '  Msttra  ClaadqinM,'  18SL  Other  tnnaeriptfona  1i»ts  bMn 
mad*  by  W.  V.  Wallace.  Henri  Ltenard.  M.  HMoboorg,  L.  Aoer, 
Fl»a«r,  ete. 

The  BiBLioGKAPHT  of  Pesanlni  Is  more  extended  than  that  of 
MIT  other  viollnlBt.  and  Inolndee :— Coneetablle,  N.  Pa^mmimt, 
vith  pioture.  Perugia.  1891.  F^tia.  Jf.  Paganini,  Paris.  18S1; 
Translation  hr  W.  B.  Guernsey.  London,  1876,  with  pioturas. 
SchotUy.  PagamtnfM  Uben  %md  Trvtbtn,  Prague,  1890,  with 
picture.  Bchuts.  Le6eti  Charaeter  tmd  Ktmtl,  LripsiR.  ISW.  with 
picture.  De  Laphaleque.  Jfatio$  «ur  U  elU6rw  vfoMiiMe,  /r.  P.. 
Paris,  1830.  with  picture.  Anders,  Pagtmtmi.  JUa  Hf«,  etc.,  Paris, 
lail.  Du  Bivage.  MjUeUmf  mar  U  talmU  4»  N.  P..  Paria.  18W. 
~  ~         '       '«  mitum  ReUmaagim,  eta,  Brunswick,  1880. 

Leipsif,  1882.    Vlnsta.  Ai^aninf «  L«6«i  tMtl 
:,  18M).  with  picture.    Julee  Janin.  La  Mart  dt 
ftuAtm  of  the  wrtt«".     'Bm'nl,    JIT.   Pti^nlni, 
Plantn^-v^  M<PS-     Pftlku,   it^c-r&ntA  itt^r-tt-n  dt  OnmU  itrtmi.  Lel|ij!Ur. 
I/?*,  with  p-etyns,      (jttthr^    i'trr  p.,pitui*^(»  KHttU,  Majrelicv.  I'm 


Han7s.  / 

Nl«gfi.  y.  Ptvotrifri. 

CharakUr,  Hamburg, 

r,  M8^  in  thff  posefntttm  of  the  wrtt«-. 


£iBUitlffr»  Aut  4rm  Lrbrn  Ai<j.ri >* >!«',  Lelpsl^.  AnuD..  tiirOiifriif<hU 
■OH  .V.  FagnnimL,  ZurJsii,  I^IM.  ADdd.,  Msfitoir  of  PiMfaMini, 
Lltor^puot  183%  f^th  pjctuiv.  rofiiniM,  a  QcxiiMaiF  |wrJ{>clloal 
poUUsbsd  asm  sad  oowanL  Thm  Aik^nanim,  Iffll  :  #r«i  iTpTLcWy 
JCwpnlaHj  S91 :  T%«  littrmTy  Vttwtt«  and  Jtmntat  i^lht  BtUtt  I^ft  fm, 

/y«Wfr'4  JTEUiiuts*'.  April  IWftJ;  forth*  "Ck^rnittMiilnJeHCK*  tit  M.volo 
^malnr^  J.  Th«o4lr>rr  btut^  '  Nicvio  {"hfatiltii/  I^iJyi  irPir(»"M. 

iM,  uihi<*i*riiii«d«.i?aixtdjr.j        (5^  K,  and  K,  HA. 

PAGE,  John,  a  tenor  singer,  was  elected  a  lay 
clerk  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  Dec  3, 
1790.  He  resigned  the  appointment  Nov.  9, 
1795,  having  for  some  time  previously  officiated 
as  deputy  at  the  Chapel  Royal  and  St.  Paul's. 
In  1800  he  edited  and  published  *Hannonia 
Sacra  ;  a  collection  of  Anthems  in  score,  selected 
from  the  most  eminent  masters  of  the  16th,  1 7  th, 
and  18th  centuries,'  S  vols.  fol.  ;  an  excellent 
work,  supplementary  to  the  collections  of  Boyce 
and  Arnold.  On  Jan.  10,  1801,  upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Richard  Bellamy,  he  was  appointed 
a  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1804  he  issued 
'  A  Collection  of  Hymns  by  various  composers, 
with  12  Psalm  tunes  and  an  Ode  composed  by 
Jonathan  BattishilL'  Also  '  Festive  Harmony; 
a  collection  of  the  most  favourite  Madrigals, 
Elegies,  and  Glees,  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  composers. '  In  1 806  he  published 
*The  Burial  Service,  Chant,  Evening  Service, 
Dirge  and  Anthems  appointed  to  be  performed 
at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson,  9th  January,  1 806, 
composed  by  Dr.  Croft,  Puroell,  Dr.  Greene, 
Attwood,  and  Handel.'  In  1808  he  joined 
William  Sexton,  organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  in  the  publication  of  a  selection  from 
Handel's  Chandos  Anthems,  in  a  mutilated 
form.  He  died  in  London  in  August  1812.  The 
following  are  the  contents  of  his  'Harmonia 
Saora':— 


Verse  Anthems. 

Croft    Blessed  U  the  people. 

Do.    DeliTer  us.  O  Lord, 
Weldon.  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyM- 
Boyoe.    Let  my  oiimplaint. 
PuroelL    Out  of  the  deep. 
Kent.    O  Lord  our  Gk>Teniar. 
Croft.    Praise  the  Lord. 
Greene.    Ponder  my  words. 
Clark.    The  Lord  is  my  strength. 
Dnpuls.  The  Lord,  even  the  most. 
Kent.  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd. 
Arnold.  Who  is  this  that  oometh. 


Full  Anthems  with  Verses. 

BattishilL  Call  to  remembnnee. 
Aldrich.    Ood  is  our  hope. 


Stroud.  Hear  my  prayer. 
Dupuis.  I  cried  unto  the 
Goldwin.    I  wUl  sing. 


Lord. 


Lord  of  all  I 

Reynolds.    My  God.  my  God. 
King.    O  be  Joyful. 
Attwood.    Teach  me,  O  Lord. 


FnU 

Boyoe.    Burial  Serrloe. 
Fanant.    Lord  for  thy  tender. 
Tooker.    Ogirothanka. 
Richardson.    O  how  amiahto. 
King.    Unto  Thee,  O  LonL 

Vol.  n. 

Verse  Antheoia. 

HandeL    As  pants  the  hMrt. 
PnroeU.    Blessed  is  he. 
Clark.    Bow  down  thine  ear. 
Battishlll.   How  long  wUt  llMm. 
Greene.    Hear  my  crying. 
PuroelL    I  was  glad. 
S.  Wesley.  I  said.  I  will  take  heed. 
Kl  ng.    I  will  al  ways  giro  thanks. 
O.  Wesley.My  soul  hatii  patiently. 
Croft.  O  Lord.Thou  hast  aaarohed. 
MaroellOb    O  Lord  oar  Gtoremor. 
Goldwin.    O  praise  God. 
Hine.    Rejoice  in  the  Lord. 
Greene.    Save  me,  O  God. 
Croft.    The  Lord  is  klnf. 
Greene.  The  Lord  is  my  strength. 


Fall  Anthems  with  Vene. 
Narae.  Bleeeed  be  the  Lord  God. 
Blake.    1  hare  set  God. 
Baildon.    Behold,  how  good. 
TraTers.  Keep,  we  beseech  Thee^ 
Woud.    Lord  of  all  power. 
Clark.  OLurdGod  of  mirsalTati«n. 
Blow.    Sing  we  merrily. 
Croft   Sinf  pimises  to  the  LonL 
King.    The  Lord  is  fulL 

Vouin. 
Verae  Anthems. 
Holmea.    Arise  and  shine. 
HandeL    Behold.  I  teU  you. 
Ltnley.    Bow  down  thine  ear. 
Henley.    Hear  my  pcmyer. 
Greene.  I  will  alwayslTe  thanks. 
Boyoe.   I  will  magni^  Thee. 
Hine.    I  will  magnify  Theeb 


Green*.  Olookdownftanhsana. 
HandeL    There  were  ritefihenlt. 
Croft    Hie  Locd  ia  my  light 
HandeL  TbonartfaoeaponUiL 

Full  Anthems  with  V«aa. 
BattishilL  Behold,  how  good. 
HandeL  Behold  the  Umbo!  Ood. 
BattlshiU.  I  win  magnify  nea 
Handel.  ]foee>«ndtheChUdrm. 
Busby.  O  God.  Thou  art  my  Ood. 
Banks.    O  Lord,  giant  the  Ki^ 

FuU 


Greene.  Bow  down  thins  csr. 
BattishilL  Deliver  US.  OOel 
Tye.  From  the  depth  I  ealM. 
Rogers.  Lord,  who  shall  dvsO. 
Marsh.  O  Lord,  who  faasitauf^ 
Maiwuio.    SaTe  Laid.  h«ar  oa 

W.  H.  H. 


PAGIN,  AndriS  Noel,  violinist,  favourably 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Bumey,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
1721.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Tartini,  having 
travelled  to  Italy  in  his  youth  with  the  object 
of  studying  under  the  gi-eat  Italian.  In  1750 
he  returned  to  Paris  and  performed  at  tlie 
*  Concerts  Spirituels,'  with  a  success  which  un- 
fortunately was  not  enduring,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  his  too  accentuated 
devotion  to  his  master's  compositions.  The 
applause  which  greeted  his  public  performanoei 
became  ironical,  and  Pagin  was  compelled  to 
discontinue  them.  He  consoled  himself  by 
accepting  an  appointment — bearing  an  annu^ 
stipend  of  £260  a  year — in  the  Due  de  Cler- 
mont's  household,  and  frequently  took  part  in 
soirdes  given  by  musical  amateurs.  Dr.  Burney 
(Present  State  .  .  .  France  and  Italy,  p.  42)^ 
heard  Pagin  at  the  house  of  Madame  Brillon 
— a  distinguished  amateur  musician — at  Passy 
in  1770.  He  particularly  notes  the  violinist's 
expressive  rendering,  and  facility  in  the 
execution  of  difficulties,  and  says:  *He  ii 
regarded  here  as  his  (Tartini's)  best  schokr.' 
The  date  of  Pagin's  death  remains  unknown. 

Compositions  :  Six  Sonatas  with  bass ;  Pftris, 
1748 ;  dedicated  to  Prince  de  GriinbcrghenL 
The  same,  with  harpsichord  accompaniment, 
London,  1770.  The  adagio  of  the  Sixth  Sonata 
appears  under  No.  189  in  Cartier's  'J^le  de 
Violon,'  and  Sonata  No.  5  is  included  in 
Alard's  *Les  Maitres  Classiques.' — F^tis,  Biog, 
dee  Mus.  ;  Burney,  The  Present  State  of  Music 
in  France  and  Italy;  Vidal,  Instr.  d  Arehet, 
voL  ii.  ;  Clarke,  Biog.  IHcL  of  Fiddlers; 
Du  Bourg,  The  Violin;  Eitner's  Qiulltn- 
LexUcon,  e.  h-a. 

PAGLIACCI.  Opera  in  two  acts  (said  to  ho 
founded  on  an  actual  incident),  words  and  music 
by  Ruggiero  Leoncavallo.  Produced  at  the 
Teatro  del  Verme,  Milan,  May  21,  1892.  Given 
at  Covent  Garden,  London,  May  19,  1898. 
Known  in  Germany  as  *  Bajazzi.' 

PAINE,  John  Kxowles,  American  orgamst 
and  composer,  and  for  twenty  years  Professor 
of  Music  at  Harvard  University,  was  bom  in 
Portland,  Maine,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  9,  1889,  and 
received  his  earliest  musical  instruction  from 
Hermann  Kretschmar  in  the  city  of  his  biitiL 
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In  1858  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  for  three 
years  he  studied  in  the  Hochschule  fiir  Musik 
under  Haupt,  Wieprecht,  and  Teschner.  He 
had  chosen  the  organ  to  be  his  solo  instrument, 
and  became  so  proficient  that  he  gave  organ 
concerts  in  several  German  cities  before  returning 
to  his  native  land  in  1861.  Going  back  to  the 
United  States  he  gave  organ  concerts  and  taught. 
There  was  at  the  time  no  chair  of  music  in  any 
American  university.  On  March  29, 1862,  Mr. 
Paine  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Music  at 
Harvard  University  to  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  and  on  June  2,  1878,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Music  to  serve  from  Sept.  1  of 
that  year.  After  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  laboured  zealously  to  win  recognition  for  his 
art  in  scholastic  circles  by  giving  lessons  in 
harmony  and  counterpoint  (music  having  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  elective  study  at 
Harvard  in  1870-71))  he  was  appointed  full 
Professor  (August  30,  1876),  being  the  first 
incumbent  of  a  Chair  of  Music  in  an  American 
university.  From  1862  to  1882  he  also  served 
as  College  oi^nist  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  in  1869, 
and  that  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  Yale  in  1890. 
He  resigned  his  professorship  in  May  1905, 
to  take  effect  the  following  September,  and  died 
after  a  very  brief  illness  on  April  25,  1906.  A 
minute  on  his  life  and  services  which  appeared 
in  the  Harvard  Universiiy  Oaaette,  on  June  1, 
1906,  mentioned  his  services  in  the  following 
words :  '  From  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
teacher,  he  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to 
justify  the  recognition  of  music  as  an  academic 
study,  and  to  familiarise  the  College  public 
with  the  best  music.  For  years  it  was  his 
practice  to  supplement  his  regular  instruction 
by  a  series  of  pianoforte  recitals  of  the  works 
of  the  great  masters,  prefacing  each  work  with 
a  few  well-chosen  remarks  about  the  personality 
of  the  oompoeer  and  the  significance  of  his 
music.  These  recitals,  given  in  the  evening  in 
the  lecture-room  of  Boylston  Hall,  were  always 
well  attended  by  students,  to  many  of  whom 
they  furnished  the  first  opportunity  to  hear 
classical  music '  Among  Professor  Paine's  pupils 
who  achieved  distinction  as  composers  were 
Arthur  Foote,  F.  S.  Converse,  L.  A.  Coeme, 
Clayton  Johns,  and  Thomas  Whitney  Surette  ; 
as  critical  writers  on  music,  Richard  Aldrich  (a 
contributor  to  this  Dictionary),  Henry  T.  Finck 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp. 

Professor  Paine  was  neither  a  rapid  nor  a 
voluminous  composer,  and  his  significant  works 
are  all  in  the  larger  forms.  A  mass  in  D  was 
performed  by  the  Singakademie  in  Berlin  under 
his  direction  in  February  1867.  In  1873  he 
attracted  attention  by  producing,  first  in  Portland 
■nd  then  in  Boston  (Handel  and  Haydn  Society), 
■n  oratorio  entitled  'St  Peter.'  A  symphony 
in  G  minor  followed,  which  Theodore  Thomas 
(S'V.)  took  into  his  repertory  in  1876  as  he  did 


later  another  symphony  in  A  entitled  '  Spring,' 
op.  28  (1880),  and  a  symphonic  poem  entitled 
*  An  Island  Fantasy '  (1882).  It  was  also  due 
to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Thomas  that  Prpfessor 
Paine  composed  a  cantata  entitled  'A  Song 
of  Promise'  for  the  Cincinnati  Festival  of 
1888.  During  the  first  two  decades  of  his 
creative  career  Professor  Paine  was  an  uncom- 
promising exemplar  of  conservatism  in  musical 
composition,  but  liberal  notions  found  expres- 
sions in  the  music  to  *  Oedipus  Tyrannus,' 
especially  the  truly  noble  introduction  written 
for  a  performance  of  Sophocles's  tragedy  under 
the  auspices  of  Harvard  University's  Department 
of  the  Classics  in  May  1881.  Though  in  this 
the  composer  followed  the  example  set  by 
Mendelssohn  in  his  'Antigone'  in  the  main, 
yet  the  'Oedipus'  music,  making  no  attempt 
at  antiquarianism,  has  much  depth  of  feeling 
and  sublimity  of  thought  After  the  first  per- 
formances at  the  Sanders  Theatre  the  tragedy 
was  given  in  English  with  Professor  Paine's 
music  at  public  tiieatres  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  For  the  Harvard  Classical  Club's  per- 
formance of  the  'Birds'  of  Aristophanes  in 
1901,  Professor  Paine  also  wrote  incidental 
music.  For  the  Centennial  Exposition  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876  he  made  a  setting  of  a 
hymn  written  by  the  poet  Whittier,  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1898  a 
'Columbus  March  and  Hymn,'  and  for  the 
Exposition  held  in  St  Louis  in  1904  to  celebrate 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  a  '  Hynm  of  the  West,' 
the  words  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  An 
opera  '  Axara,'  dealing  with  a  Moorish  subject, 
for  which  he  wrote  words  and  music,  was  pub- 
lished in  vocal  score  in  1901,  but  is  still  in 
1906  awaiting  performance.  He  was  at  work 
upon  a  symphonic  poem  to  be  illustrative  of 
the  character  and  fate  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  died.  Of  his  other  works  in  the 
larger  forms  mention  may  be  made  of  an 
overture,  '  As  You  Like  It ' ;  a  symphonic  poem 
'The  Tempest' ;  three  cantatas,  'Phoebus  Arise' 
(1882),  'The  Realm  of  Fancy,'  words  by  Keats 
(1882),  and  'The  Nativity,'  words  by  Milton, 
composed  for  the  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  of  Boston  in  1888.  h.  x.  k. 
PAISIBLE,  violinist,  bom  at  Paris  in  1745. 
Died  by  his  own  hand  at  St  Petersburg,  1781. 
Pupil  of  Gavini^,  through  whose  influence  he 
became  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
'  Concerts  Spirituels,'  and  one  of  the  musicians 
attached  to  the  household  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Bourbon  Conti.  Imbued  with  an  enthusiastic 
and  hopeful  disposition,  Paisible's  youthful 
ambition  led  him  to  throw  up  these  posts  and 
travel.  After  visiting  the  principal  French 
towns,  he  rambled  through  the  Netherlands 
and  Germany  as  far  as  St  Petersburg,  where 
his  previous  triumphant  successes  led  him  to 
hope  for  an  appearance  before  the  Empress 
Catherine.     Owing,  however,  to  the  intrigues 
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of  Antonio  Lolli,  who  was  then  attached  to  the 
Imperial  court,  his  endeavours  to  be  heard  were 
frustrated.  Two  public  concerts  which  he  gave 
faiLed,  to  attract  attention.  Much  disheartened 
he  entered  the  service  of  a  Bussian  Count,  with 
whom  he  travelled  to  Moscow.  This  resource 
lasted  but  for  a  short  time.  He  gave  further 
concerts,  but  with  discouraging  results,  and  at 
length,  distracted  by  misfortune,  and  crippled 
withdebtSjheshothimselfatSt.  Petersburg.  His 
touching  farewell  letter  left  instructions  that 
his  valuable  violin  should  be  sold  towards  de- 
fraying his  debts.  Published  compositions  : — 
Two  violin  concertos,  op.  1,  Paris ;  six  string 
quartets,  op.  2,  London  ;  six  ditto,  op.  3,  Paris. 
— Dttbourg,  The  Violin  ;  F6tis,  Biog,  des  Mus.; 
Clarke,  Diet,  of  FHddUn.  b.  h-a. 

PAISIBLE,  or  PEASABLE,  James,  resident 
in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  was  the  head 
of  the  King's  Band  of  Music  in  1714-19.  He 
composed  overtures  and  act  tunes  for  the  follow- 
ing pieces — *King  Edward  the  Third,'  1691  ; 
'Oroonoko'  and  *The  Spanish  Wives,'  1696  ; 
'The  Humours  of  Sir  John  Falstafif'  [Henry 
IV.,  Part  i.],  1700  ;  *  She  would  and  she  would 
not,'  1703  ;  and  'Love's  Stratagem.'  Some  of 
these  were  'performed  before  Her  Majesty  and 
the  new  King  of  Spain.'  He  also  wrote  Duets 
for  flutes,  published  in  'Thesaurus  Musicus,' 
1693-96;  and  Sonatas  and  other  pieces  for 
flutes  published  at  Amsterdam.  [See  the  Quel- 
len-Lexikon,"]  He  assisted  St.  Evremond  in 
oomposing  music  for  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine's 
concerts  at  Chelsea.  w.  h.  h. 

PAISIELLO,  or  PAESIELLO,  GioviiNNi, 
eminent  composer  of  the  Italian  school  in  its 
pre-BoBsinian  period,  was  the  son  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon  at  Taranto,  and  was  bom  May  9,  1741. 
At  five  years  old  he  entered  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Taranto,  where  he  attracted  notice  by  the  beauty 
of  his  voice.  The  elements  of  music  were 
taught  him  by  one  Carlo  Presta,  a  priest  and 
tenor  singer,  and  he  showed  such  talent  that 
hiB  father,  who  had  intended  to  educate  him 
for  the  legal  profession,  abandoned  this  idea, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  admission  for  him 
in  1754  to  San  Onofrio,  at  Naples,  where  he 
received  instruction  from  the  veteran  Durante, 
and  afterwards  from  Cotumaoci  and  Abos. 

During  his  nine  years  of  studentship,  Pai- 
siello's  powers  were  exercised  on  church  music, 
but  in  1765  he  indulged  in  the  composition  of 
a  dramatic  iniermezzOf  which,  performed  at  the 
little  theatre  of  the  Conservatorio,  revealed 
where  his  real  talent  lay.  The  piece  pleased 
so  much  that  its  composer  was  summoned  to 
Bologna  to  write  two  comic  operas,  '  La  Pupilla ' 
and  '  U  Mondo  a  Bovescio ' ;  which  inaugurated 
a  long  series  of  successes  in  all  the  chief  Italian 
towns.  At  Naples,  where  Paisiello  finally  took 
np  his  abode,  he  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
liooinni,  and  later,  when  Picoinni  had  departed 


to  Paris,  in  Cimarosa.  The  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion met  with  by  his  own  operas,  and  by 
'L'  Idolo  Cinese'  (1767)  in  particular,  was  in- 
sufficient to  set  him  at  ease  while  his  own 
supremacy  was  at  all  in  danger.  He  seems  all 
his  life  to  have  regarded  every  possible  riTsl 
with  jealous  dislike,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  have  stooped  to  intrigue,  not  only 
to  ensure  his  own  success,  but  to  defeat  that  of 
others. 

In  1776,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  who  ofifered  him  a  splendid  salary, 
Paisiello  left  Naples  for  St  Petersburg.  Among 
a  number  of  operas  written  there  must  be 
mentioned  'II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia'  (e,  1780) 
one  of  his  best  works,  and  to  which  a  special 
interest  attaches  from  its  effect  on  the  first 
representation  of  Bossini's  opera  of  the  same 
name.  Coldly  received  when  performed  at 
Bome  (after  Paidello's  return  from  Bussia),  it 
ended  by  obtaining  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  affee- 
tions  of  the  Boman  public,  that  the  attempt  of 
another  composer  to  write  a  new  '  Barber '  was 
regarded  as  sacrilege,  nor  would  this  audience 
at  first  give  even  a  hearing  to  the  famous 
work  which  finally  consigned  its  predecessor 
to  oblivion. 

After  eight  years  in  St.  Petersburg,  Paisiello 
returned  to  Italy,  stopping  at  Vienna  on  his 
way  back,  where  he  wrote  twelve  '  symphonies  * 
for  Joseph  II.,  and  an  opera  '  II  Be  Teodoro,' 
(1784)  containing  some  of  his  best  music  '  II 
Marchess  di  Tulipano,'  written  for  Bome  (1792), 
enjoyed  for  years  a  European  popularity.  He 
was  named,  about  1784,  maestro  di  cappella  to 
Ferdinand  lY.  of  Naples,  and  during  the  next 
thirteen  years  produced  several  of  the  works  by 
which  he  became  most  widely  known,  notably 
'  I  Zingari  in  Fiera'  (1789),  '  Nina,  o  la  Fbbh 
d'Ambre' (1789),  and 'LaMolinara.'  In  1797, 
on  the  death  of  General  Hoche,  Paisiello  wrote 
a  Funeral  March,  to  order,  for  Napoleon,  then 
General  Buonaparte,  who  always  showed  a 
marked  predilection  for  this  composer's  musics 
and  now  gave  preference  to  his  work  over  one 
by  Cherubini. 

When,  in  1799,  the  Bepublican  government 
was  declared  at  Naples,  Paisiello  accommodated 
himself  to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  was  re- 
warded by  the  post  of  '  Director  of  the  National 
Music'  At  the  Bestoration  he  naturally  found 
himself  out  of  favour  with  his  old  patrons,  and 
lost  his  former  appointment  After  two  yean 
he  succeeded  in  getting  it  back  again,  but  this 
had  hardly  come  about  when  the  First  Consul 
demanded  the  loan  of  his  favourite  musician 
from  the  King  of  Naples  to  organise  and  direct 
the  music  of  his  chapel.  Paisiello  was  accord- 
ingly despatched  to  Paris,  where  Buonaparte 
treated  him  with  a  magnificence  rivalling  that 
of  Catherine  of  Bussia,  and  an  amount  of  favour 
that  excited  frantic  j[ealousy  in  the  resident 
musicians,   especially   M6hul   and   Cherabini^ 
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who  did  not  care  for  Paisiello's  miuiOy  and 
whom  he  punished  by  bestowing  on  their  enemies 
all  the  patronage  at  his  disposal. 

He  was  occupied  (Chiefly  in  writing  sacred 
compositions  for  the  First  Consurs  chapel,  but 
in  1803  he  gave  an  opera,  *  Proserpine/  which 
was  not  a  success.  This  probably  determined 
him  next  year  to  beg  for  permission  to  return 
to  Naples,  on  the  plea  of  his  wife's  ill-health. 
It  was  granted,  although  unwillingly,  by 
Napoleon,  who  desired  him  before  leaving  to 
name  his  sucoessor,  when  he  surprised  every 
one. by  designating  Lesueur,  who  was  then 
almost  unknown,  and  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. 

On  Paisiello's  return  to  Italy  he  was  endowed 
with  a  considerable  pension,  was  re-established 
in  his  old  place  at  Naples,  and  was  maintained 
in  it  by  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  after  him  by 
Murat.  But  the  favour  he  enjoyed  under 
Napoleonic  dynasties  inevitably  brought  him 
once  more  into  trouble  when  the  Bourbons 
returned.  He  then  lost  all  the  pensions  settled 
on  him  by  the  various  crowned  heads  he  had 
served.  He  retained,  it  is  true,  his  salary  at 
the  Royal  Chapel,  but  this,  after  the  luxury  he 
had  known,  was  poverty.  Anxiety  had  under- 
mined his  health,  and  he  suffered  a  fresh  blow 
in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  in  1815.  He  did  not 
long  survive  her,  dying  June  5,  1816. 

As  a  man  Paisiello  does  not  command  our 
sympathy,  although  by  his  industry  and  devo- 
tion to  Art  he  merits  esteem.  Spoiled  by 
success,  he  lacked  generosity  towards  his  rivals. 
He  had  no  endurance  and  no  dignity  in  mis- 
fortune. Like  many  others  of  his  time,  he 
was  a  most  prolific  writer.  He  composed 
about  a  hundred  operas,  and  at  least  as 
many  other  works,  of  different  kinds.  If 
novelty  is  not  aimed  at,  or  is  only  occasionally 
expected,  the  art  of  penning  easy,  flowing 
melody  seems  capable  of  being  cultivated  into 
a  habit.  Expression,  within  certain  restricted 
limits,  was  Paisiello's  strong  point.  All  his 
airs  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  and  grace,  and 
some  have  considerable  charm,  such  as  'Nel 
cor  piii  non  mi  sento '  (see  anUf  p.  8626)  in  the 
'Molinara,'  long  known  in  England  as  'Hope 
told  a  flattering  tale,'  and  destined  to  survive 
still  longer  owing  to  the  variations  on  it  written 
by  Beethoven.  Some  of  his  music  is  tinged 
with  mild  melancholy,  as  in  '  Nina '  (a  &vourite 
part  of  Pasta's),  but  it  is  never  tragic  ;  or  with 
equally  mild  bonhamief  as  in  the  'Zingari  in 
Fiora,'  but  it  is  never  genuinely  comic.  It  has 
great  purity  of  style.  No  bravura  songs  for 
prime  dannef  such  as  figure  in  the  works  of 
Hasse  and  Porpora,  do  we  find  in  these  operas. 
No  doubt  his  simple  airs  received  embellishment 
at  the  hands  of  singers ;  we  know  that  the 
custom  prevailed,  at  that  time,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  determine  Boesini  to  write  down 
all  his  own  Jioriiure  for  himself.     This  may 


account  for  the  degree  of  repetition  to  be  found 
in  Paisiello's  pieces,  which,  to  our  ears,  seems 
insufferably  tedious.  In  his  work  the  prin- 
ciple of  'exposition,  illustration,  and  repeti- 
tion' is  non-existent  as  to  its  second  stage. 
His  only  method  of  expanding  his  theme  to 
the  desired  dimensions  was  numerous  verbatim 
repetitions,  with  a  short  alternative  phrase 
between,  producing  the  feeling  of  a  continual 
series  of  rondos,  which,  for  variety  of  effect, 
must  have  depended  on  the  singer.  Trios, 
quartets,  etc.  enter  largely  into  his  works,  and 
he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  t?ie  first,  to 
introduce  concerted  finales  into  serious  opera. 
In  his  orchestration  he  arrives  at  charming 
effects  through  very  simple  means  ;  it  is  distin- 
guished by  clearness  and  good  taste,  and  by 
the  independent  parts  given  to  the  instru- 
ments. 

The  mild  light  of  such  men  as  Paisiello  paled 
before  the  brilliance  of  Rossini.  His  music  is 
practically  obsolete,  yet  it  must  not  be  put 
aside  witJi  that  of  many  so-called  composers 
who  merely  illustrate  the  passing  fancies  of 
their  day.  It  is  mime.  Not  immortal  music  ; 
for  art  that  is  immortal  is  always  young,  and 
this  has  become  old-fashioned.  Yet  like  many 
a  quaint  old  fashion  it  has  a  certain  beauty  of 
association  now,  because  it  possessed  actual 
beauty  once.  No  one  would  willingly  call  it 
back  into  an  existence  where  it  would  find  itself 
out  of  place.  Yet  much  of  it  may  repay  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  may  care  to  turn 
aside  for  a  moment  from  the  intricate  path  of 
modem  art,  and  examine  the  music  which 
stirred  the  admiration  and  moved  the  heart  of 
a  past  generation  of  men  and  women  like 
themselves. 

For  a  complete  list  of  Paisiello's  compositions 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  QueHen- Lexikon, 
Besides  the  operas,  there  are  eight  masses  and 
other  church  pieces;  fifty -one  instrumental 
ditto.  F.  A.  M. 

PAIX,  Jaoob,  was  bom  in  1556  at  Augsburg, 
son  of  Peter  Paix,  organist  of  St  Anne's.  The 
family  are  supposed  to  have  come  originally 
from  the  French  Netherlands.  Jacob  Paix 
became  organist  at  Lauingen,  where  in  1588  he 
published  an  Organ  Book  with  the  title,  '  Ein 
schon  Nutz  und  gebrauchlich  Orgel-Tabulatur. 
Darinnen  etlich  der  beriimbten  Eomponisten 
bests  Moteten  mit  12,  8,  7,  6,  5,  und  4  Stim- 
men  auserlesen,  dieselben  auf  all  fiimemen 
Festa  des  ganzen  Jahrs  und  zu  dem  Chormas 
gesetzt.  Zuletzt  auch  allerhand  der  schbnsten 
Lieder  Pass*  e'  mezzo  und  dantz,  alle  mit 
grossem  Fleiss  coloriert  .  .  .'  In  this  work 
Paix  shows-  himself  as  one  of  the  school  of 
German  colourists  in  organ-writing,  who  busied 
themselves  in  transcribing  vocal  pieces  for  the 
organ  in  a  purely  mechanical  fashion,  breaking 
up  the  melody  throughout  into  the  same  mono- 
tonous figure  of  four  notes  without  the  slightest 
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attempt  at  any  variety  of  movement.  A  speci- 
men of  his  maimer  of  '  colouring '  Palestrina's 
motet,  '  O  beata  et  gloriosa  Trinitas,'  may  be 
seen  in  Schlecht,  OeschichU  der  Kirchenmunkf 
Ex.  63.  But  the  work  also  contains  two 
fantasias  and  two  French  canzonas,  which  being 
free  from  this  purely  mechanical  'colouring,' 
have  greater  artistic  value.  One  of  them  is 
given  in  Schlecht,  £x.  64.  (See  also  fiitter, 
OeschiehU  der  Orgelmusiky  pp.  106-7,  etc)  In 
his  preface  Paix  gives  some  useful  hints  on 
fingering,  recommending  the  freer  use  of  the 
thumb,  etc.  Other  works  of  Paix  are  mentioned 
in  the  Quellen-Lexikan,  among  them  two  Missae 
Parodiae  on  motets  by  Mouton  and  Crecquillon, 
a  4  and  6  respectively.  Paix  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  adopt  the  designation 
Missa  Parodia  for  this  class  of  work.  In  1583 
Paix  is  also  mentioned  as  being  organist  at 
Augsburg,  where  he  appears  to  have  died  about 
1590.  J.  B.  M. 

PALADILHE,  I^mile,  bom  at  Montpellier, 
June  8,  1844 ;  at  nine  entered  the  Conservatoire 
under  the  protection  of  Hal^vy,  and  studied 
hard,  carrying  ofl'the  first  piano  prize  in  1857, 
and  the  organ-prize  and  '  Prix  de  Rome '  in 
1860.  The  cantata  which  won  him  the  latter 
distinction,  '  Le  Ozar  Ivan  IV,'  he  neither 
printed  nor  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Ck>nserva- 
toire,  doubtless  from  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  an  immature  work.  The  specimens  of  his 
composition  received  by  the  Institut  during  his 
stay  in  Italy  gave  a  favourable  idea  of  his 
powers,  but  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  libretto.  At  leng^  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  his  merits,  and  he  obtained 
Coppee's  one-act  piece,  *  La  Passant,'  which  was 
produced  at  the  Op4ra-Comique,  April  24, 1872, 
and  the  taking  song,  *  La  Mandolinata,'  from  it 
obtained  a  wide  popularity.  Notwithstanding 
the  favourable  reception  of  the  music,  sung  by 
Mme.  Galli-Mari6,  and  Marguerite  Priola,^  three 
years  passed  before  the  appearance  of  'L'  Amour 
Africain'  (May  8,  1875),  in  two  acts.  The 
libretto  of  this,  by  Legouv^,  was  not  approved, 
and  the  music  was  condemned  as  laboured. 
Nevertheless  many  of  the  numbers  bear  traces 
notonly  of  solid  musicianship,  but  of  spontaneous 
and  original  melody.  Paladilhe's  first  import- 
ant work  was  'Suzanne'  (Dec.  30,  1878),  an 
op^ra-oomique  in  three  acts.  Here  we  find 
something  beyond  mere  ingenuity  in  devising 
effects ;  the  melodies  are  graceful  and  refined, 
and  show  an  unconventionality  of  treatment 
which  is  both  charming  and  piquant 

It  had,  however,  but  a  moderate  success  in 
spite  of  the  merit  of  its  first  act,  a  delicately 
treated  idyll,  and  the  young  composer  turned 
his  attention  to  the  concert-room,  and  produced 
a  work  entitled  '  Fragments  Symphoniques '  at 
the  Concerts  Populaires,  March  5,  1882.  It  is 
a  composition  of  no  extraordinary  merit,  but 

I  A  promiaiiig  dagw  who  diad  yomif. 


some  of  the  songs  which  he  wrote  at  the  time 
are  exceedingly  graceful.  On  Feb.  28,  1885, 
his  'Diana'  was  brought  out  at  the  Op^ia- 
Comique,  but  only  played  four  times.  The 
libretto  was  dull  and  childish,  and  the  music 
heavy  and  crude,  without  a  ray  of  talent  or 
passion.  Undismayed  by  this  failure,  Paladilhe 
set  to  work  on  a  grand  opera  on  Sardou's  drama 
'Patrie.'  Legouv^  who  always  showed  an 
almost  paternal  affection  for  Paladilhe,  and  who 
was  anxious  to  make  amends  for  the  failure  into 
which  he  had  led  the  composer  by  his  libretto 
of  'L'  Amour  Africain,'  obtained  from  Sardou 
the  exclusive  right  of  composing  the  music  for 
Paladilhe.  The  work  was  given  at  the  Opdra, 
Dec  20,  1886,  and  at  first  was  successful 
beyond  its  merits.  [It  was  given  at  Hamburg 
as  'Yaterland'  in  1889,  and  at  the  Scala, 
Milan,  as  'Patria,'  in  1895.]  His  operatio 
method  is  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  he  is 
deficient  in  real  invention.  He  has  disregarded 
the  course  of  musical  development,  and  thus 
his  style  is  already  old-fiishioned.  In  Jan.  1 881 
he  was  deoorated  with  the  I/gion  d'Honneur. 
[In  1892  his  *  Saintes  Maries  de  la  mer,'  a  lyric 
drama,  was  produced  at  Montpellier,  and  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Academic,  in  succession 
to  Guiraud.  Two  masses  and  a  symphony  are 
among  his  non-dramatic  compositions.]  A.  J. 
PALESTRINA,"  Giovanni  Pierluioi  da, 
was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  Palestrina  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown,  [but  a  memorandum  in  the  archives 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  describing  his  funeral, 
gives  his  age  as  sixty -eight  years,  so  that  his 
birth  must  have  taken  place  in  1525  or  1526. 
This  seems  the  most  authoritative  statement  yet 
discovered,  and  disposes  of  the  theories  of  Adami, 
Baini,  and  others.  J  It  is  certain  that  at  a  veiy 
early  age,  probably  about  the  year  1540,  he 
came  to  Rome  to  study  musia  Towards  tins 
career  the  different  capitals  of  Italy  offered 
many  inducements  to  boys  with  musical  apti- 
tudes, and  it  is  said  by  Ottavio  Pitoni  that 
Palestrina  owed  his  reception  into  a  school  to 
his  being  overheard  singing  in  the  street  by  the 
Maestro  of  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  authenticity  of  this  anecdote  is  at  least 
doubtful  In  the  first  place  Palestrina,  at  all 
events  as  a  man,  had  but  a  poor  voice  ;  in  the 
next,  a  Maestro  who  had  thus  caught  wild  a 
promising  pupil  would  infallibly  have  kept  him 
to  himself,  whereas  Palestrina  very  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Rome  appears  as  a  pupil  of  Gaudio 
Mell,  a  Fleming,  who  had  opened  a  public  school 
of  music  in  the  city,  and  whose  name  has  been 
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oommonly  sapposed  to  be  a  oorraption  of 
Goadiinel,  an  impossible  supposition  (see  voL 
iL  p.  206).  [On  Oct.  28,  1544,  he  was  allotted 
the  income  of  a  canonry  at  Palestrina,  for  which 
he  was  to  play  the  organ  at  festivals,  to  sing  at 
the  daily  office,  and  to  teach  singing  and  music. 
He  married  in  1547  Lucrezia  di  Goris.] 

In  1551  Bubino  finally  retired  from  the 
teachership  of  music  in  the  Cappella  Giulia  of 
the  Vatican,  and  in  September  of  that  year 
Palestrina,  who  during  the  eleven  years  that  had 
elapeed  since  his  first  visit  to  Rome  must  have 
given  good  proofs  of  his  quality,  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  ^post.  He  was  invested  with  the 
novel  title  of  'Magister  Cappellae,'  his  prede- 
cessors having  been  staled  'Magister  Puerorum,* 
'Magister  Musicae,'  or  'Magister  Chori.' 

In  1554  he  published  his  first  volume,  con- 
taining four  masses  for  four  voices  and  one  for 
five.  These  he  dedicated  to  Pope  Julius  III. 
It  is  worth  saying,  in  order  to  show  the  domin- 
ance of  the  Flemish  school  in  Italy,  that  this 
was  the  first  volume  of  music  that  had  ever  been 
dedicated  by  an  Italian  to  a  Pope.  It  was 
printed  in  Rome  by  the  Brothers  Dorici  in  1554  ; 
a  second  edition  of  it  was  published  by  their 
successors  in  1572,  and  a  thiiti  by  Gardano  of 
Rome  in  1591.     For  the  contents,  see  p.  607. 

In  the  year  1555  Julius  III.,  mindful  of  the 
dedication  of  the  book  of  masses,  offered  their 
author  a  place  among  the  twenty-four  collegiate 
singers  of  his  private  chapel.  The  pay  was 
greater  than  that  which  he  was  receiving  as 
Maestro  in  the  Vatican.  Palestrina  was  poor, 
and  he  had  already  four  children.  On  the  other 
hand  he  was  a  layman,  he  had  a  bad  voice,  and 
he  was  a  married  man.  For  each  one  of  these 
reasons  his  appointment  was  a  gross  violation 
of  the  constitutions  of  the  college,  and  a  high- 
handed and  unwarrantable  act  upon  the  part  of 
Juliua.  All  this  he  knew,  and  to  his  credit  he 
hesitated  to  accept  the  offer ;  but  a  desire  to 
do  his  best  for  his  family  combined  with  a  fear 
of  offending  his  patron  to  enforce  his  acceptance. 
He  resigned  his  old  post,  and  on  Jan.  18, 1555, 
was  formally  admitted  as  one  of  the  Pontifical 
Singers. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  he  published  his 
first  volume  of  madrigals  for  four  voices.  His 
intention  to  dedicate  this  to  Julius  was  fnistrated 
by  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  which  took  place 
while  they  were  still  in  the  press.  The  book 
was  published  by  the  Brothers  Dorici,  and  was 
afterwards  five  times  reprinted  in  different 
editions  by  Scotto  and  Gajdano  of  Venice  and 
their  snccessors.  Marcellus  II.,  who  succeeded 
Julius  III.  in  the  papacy,  died  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-three  days,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
turn  by  Paul  IV.  Paul  was  a  reformer,  and 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  weed 
the  College  of  Pontifical  Singers  of  those  mem- 
bers whose  qualifications  would  not  bear 
scmtiny.      Among    these    was    undoubtedly 


Palestrina,  and  he  was  dismissed  aocordingly, 
along  with  Leonardo  Ban  and  Domenico  Ferra- 
bosco.  The  Pope  tempered  his  severity  by 
assigning  to  each  of  the  dismissed  singers  a 
pension  of  six  scndi  per  month.  But  not  the 
less  did  his  expulsion  seem  ruin  to  the  anxious 
and  over-sensitive  Palestrina.  He  straightway 
took  to  his  bed,  and  for  some  weeks  lay  prostrate 
under  an  attack  of  nervous  fever.  Ab  might 
have  been  foreseen,  his  despair  was  premature. 
A  young  man  who  had  so  speedily  and  so  surely 
left  his  mark  upon  the  music  of  his  generation 
was  not  likely  to  starve  for  want  of  employment. 
Within  two  months  he  was  invited  to  the  post 
of  Maestro  della  Cappella  at  the  Lateran.  He 
was  careful  to  inquire  at  the  Vatican  whether 
in  the  event  of  his  obtaining  fresh  preferment 
he  would  be  allowed  to  keep  his  pension,  and 
it  was  only  upon  receiving  a  favourable  answer 
that  he  accepted  the  proffered  office,  upon  which 
he  entered  in  Oct  1555. 

Palestrina  remained  at  the  Lateran  until 
Feb.  1561,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  similar 
post  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  At  the  last- 
named  basilica  he  remained  for  ten  yeara  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  sixteen  scudi,  until  the  month 
of  April  1571,  when,  tipon  the  death  of 
Giovanni  Animuccia,  he  was  once  more  elected 
to  his  old  office  of  Maestro  at  the  Vatican. 

The  fifteen  years  which  thus  elapsed  since 
the  rigorous  reform  of  Paul  IV.  had  set  him  for 
a  moment  adrift  upon  the  world,  had  been 
years  of  brilliant  mental  activity  in  Palestrina. 
His  genius  had  freed  itself  from  the  influence 
of  the  pedantry  by  which  it  had  been  nursed 
and  schooled, — and  had  taken  to  itself  the 
full  form  and  scope  of  its  own  speciality  and 
grandeur.  His  first  volume  had  been  full  of  all 
the  vagaries  and  extravagances  of  the  Flemish 
school,  and  in  it  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 
the  intention  of  the  music  had  alike  been  sub- 
ordinated, according  to  the  evil  fashion  of  his 
epoch,  to  the  perplexing  subtleties  of  science. 
But  beyond  this  first  volume  few  traces  of  what 
Baini  calls  the  *Fiaromingo  Squalore'  are  to 
be  found.  His  *  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,' 
for  four  voices  [published  1588],  shows  more 
than  the  mere  germs  of  his  future  manner ; 
and  although  the  set  of  '  Magnificats '  for  five 
and  six  voices  [1591]  is  full  of  science  and 
learning,  it  is  of  science  and  learning  set  free. 
A  hymn,  'Crux  Fidelis,'  and  a  collection  of 
'Improperia,*  all  for  eight  voices,  written  in 
1560,  obtained  speedily  so  great  a  renown,  that 
Paul  IV.  who  had  dismissed  him,  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  asking  to  have  them  sung 
at  the  Vatican,  and  after  hearing  them  had 
them  added  at  once  to  the  collection  of  the 
Apostolic  Chapel.  The  publication  of  all  these 
works  was  made  anonymously,  and  was  com- 
pleted within  the  six  years  of  Palestrina's  stay 
at  the  Lateran.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  only 
piece  daring  that  period  to  which  his  name  was 
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affixed  was  a  madrigal  composed  in  honour  of  a 
lady  with  a  beautiful  voice  and  much  skill  in 
song.  It  is  entitled  *  Donna  bella  e  gentil/ 
and  was  printed  by  Scotto  of  Venice  in  1660  in 
a  volume  of  madr^als  by  Alessandro  Striggio. 

The  ten  years  during  which  he  remained  at 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  formed  at  once  the  most 
brilliant  decade  in  the  life  of  Palestrina  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  art  It  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this 
moment  to  realise  the  position  of  church  music 
at  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent  It  may 
be  said  that  it  had  lost  all  relation  to  the 
services  which  it  was  supposed  to  illustrate. 
Bristling  with  inapt  and  distracting  artifices, 
it  completely  overlaid  the  situations  of  the 
Mass ;  while  founded,  as  it  was  for  the  most 
part,  upon  secular  melodies,  it  was  actually 
sung,  except  by  two  or  three  prominent  voices 
in  the  front  row  of  the  choir,  to  the  words 
with  which  its  tunes  were  most  naturally  and 
properly  associated.  It  was  usual  for  the  most 
solemn  phrases  of  the  Eyrie,  Gloria,  Credo,  and 
Agnus  to  blend  along  the  aisles  of  the  basilica 
with  the  unedifying  refrains  of  the  lewd  chan- 
sons of  Flanders  and  Provence,  while  ballad 
and  other  dance  music  was  played  every  day 
upon  the  organ.  Other  irregularities  and 
corruptions  hardly  less  flagrant  were  common 
among  the  singers ;  and  the  general  condition 
of  affairs  was  such  that  a  resolution  as  to  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  church  music,  which 
very  nearly  took  the  shape  of  a  decree  for  its 
abimdonment  altogether,  was  solemnly  passed 
in  a  full  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Trent  [It 
is  now  generidly  accepted  that  the  famous 
'Missa  Papae  Maroelli'  (that  Pope  having 
died  in  1555)  was  composed  about  1562,  before 
the  commission  was  appointed  by  Pius  IV.] 
In  1564  Pius  IV.  issued  a  commission  to  eight 
cardinals  authorising  them  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  carry  out  the  resolution  of  the  Council. 
Among  these,  two  of  the  most  active  were  the 
Cardinals  Borromeo  and  Vitellozzi.  [The  '  Missa 
Papae  Marcelli '  was  sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
on  June  19,  1565,  and  was  afterwards  recom- 
mended by  a  papal  brief  as  a  model  of  what 
church  music  should  be.  The  well-known 
•  story  of  its  origin  is  unfortunately  due  in  great 
part  to  the  imagination  of  Baini  and  others.] 

The  full  pay  of  a  singer  in  the  Pontifical 
Choir  was  granted  to  Palestrina  by  the  Pope  in 
honour  of  this  noble  achievement,  and  so  the 
amends,  if  any  were  needed,  were  finally  and 
handsomely  made.  Upon  the  death  of  Pins, 
in  1565,  the  new  pope  Michele  Ghislieri,  who 
had  taken  the  title  of  Pius  V.,  confirmed  the 
great  musician  in  his  office,  as  did  the  six 
succeeding  pontiffs  during  whose  reigns  he 
Uved. 

The  production  of  this  series  of  masses  by  no 
means  represents  the  mental  activity  of  Pales- 
trina during  the  period  between  1555  and  1571. 


In  1562,  in  gratitude  for  his  monthly  pension, 
he  had  sent  for  the  use  of  the  Apostolic  Chapel 
two  motetti,  '  Beatus  Laurentius,'  and  'Estots 
fortes  in  bello,'  and  a  mass  for  six  voices, 
entitled  *  Ut  Be  Mi  Fa  Sol  La.'  To  the  Cardi- 
nal Pio  di  Carpi,  who  had  shown  him  some 
personal  kindness,  he  had  dedicated  a  volume 
of  graceful  motetti,  which  were  printed  by  the 
Brothers  Dorici  in  1568,  and  were  republished 
in  four  other  editions  by  Gardano  and  Coattino 
of  Borne,  during  the  life  of  the  author,  and 
after  his  death  by  Gardano  of  Venice  and 
Soldi  of  Rome.  In  the  year  1565  the  Cardinal 
Pacacco,  Spanish  representative  at  the  papal 
court,  intimated  that  the  dedication  to  Philip 
II.  of  a  work  by  Palestrina  would  be  pleasing 
to  that  monarch.  The  inusician  consulted  his 
friend  Cardinal  Vitellozzi,  and  arranged  the 
dedication  of  a  volume  which  should  contain 
the  famous  mass,   which  he  then   christened 

*  Papae  Marcelli,'  with  four  others  for  four 
voices,  and  two  for  five  voices.  These,  with 
an  appropriate  inscription,  were  forwarded  to 
the  Spanish  king.  They  were  printed  by  the 
Dorici  as  Palestrina's  second  volume  of  masses, 
in  1567,  and  in  a  fresh  edition  by  Gardano  of 
Venice,  in  1598.  In  1570  he  published  a  third 
volume  of  masses,  which  he  also  inscribed  to 
Philip.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  message 
of  thanks  was  all  that  he  ever  received  in  return 
for  so  splendid  a  homage  from  the  heartless, 
wealthy,  and  penurious  bigot  at  the  Escurial 

[The  first  book  of  Palestrina's  madrigalB 
seems  to  have  been  originally  published  as 
early  as  1555  ;  in  the  half- century  between 
that  date  and  1605  eight  editions  were  issued. 
The  second  book  appeared  in  1581.  See  cata- 
logue, p.  607.] 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1560,  Palestrina 
had  acquired  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Este,  and  for  many  years  subse- 
quently was  treated  by  him  with  much  kindness. 
As  an  acknowledgment  of  this  he  dedicated  to 
this  personage  his  first  regular  volume  of 
motetti,  whidb  was  published  by  the  Dorici  at 
Rome  in  1569.  This  remarkable  volume  con- 
tains several  works  of  the  very  highest  class. 
We  may  instance  those  entitled  '  Viri  Galilaei,' 
and  '  Dum  complerentur,'  for  six  voices.  These 
are  perhaps  the  best,  though  hard  upon  them 
in  merit  follow  '0  admirabile  oommercium,' 
'  Senex  portabat  puerum,'  and  '  Cum  pervenisset 
beatus  Andreas,'  for  five  voices,  and  'Solve 
Jubente  Deo,'  '  Vidi  magnam  turbam,'  and  '0 
Domine  Jesu  Christe  adoro  te,'  for  six  voices. 
The  rest  of  the  collection,  says  Baini,  though 
fine,  are  inferior. 

It  was  in  1570  that  he  published  his  third 
volume  of  masses,  dedicated  to  Philip  II.  It 
contains  four  masses  for  four  voices,  entitled 
'Spem  in  altum,'  *Primi  toni,'  'Brevis,*  and 

*  De  Ferift ' ;  two  for  five  voices,  *  Lome  arm^' 
and   *  Repleatur  os  meum ' ;  and  two  for  six 
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voices,  '  Do  Beat&  Vii^e/  and  '  Ut  Be  Mi  Fa,' 
etc.  Baini  will  have  it  that  the  mass  '  Primi 
Ton! '  was  thns  teohnically.  designated  because 
it  was  really  founded  upon  the  melody  of  a 
well-known  madrigal  in  the  10th  novella  of 
Boccaccio's  9th  Decameron,  Mo  mi  son  gio- 
vinetta ' ;  and  Palestrina  feared  that  if  its 
origin  were  avowed  it  would  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  against  the  <  mescolamento  di  sagro  e 
profane '  in  church  music.  This  supposition  is 
highly  improbable  ;  for  '  L'homme  arm^ '  bears 
its  title  boldly  enough,  yet  it  is  as  directly 
descended  from  a  seculto*  song.  Palestrina 
composed  this  last-mentioned  mass  in  competi- 
tion with  a  number  of  others  that  already 
existed  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  seems  in 
his  treatment  of  it  to  have  consciously  adopted 
the  Flemish  style.  It  is  wonderfully  elaborate. 
He  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  overlay  it  with 
difficulties,  and  to  crowd  it  with  abstruse 
erudition,  apparently  from  a  desire  once  for  all 
to  beat  the  Flemings  upon  their  own  ground. 
On  account  of  its  scientific  value  Zacconi,  in 
1592,  inserted  it  in  his  'Practica  Musicale,' 
testifying — and  his  was  no  mean  testimony — 
that  it  was  superior  to  the  work  of  Josquin  des 
Pr^  bearing  the  same  name.  He  appends  a 
careful  analysis  of  it  for  the  instruction  of  his 
readers.  [See  L'Hohme  Arm^,  vol.  ii  p.  688.1 
The  mass  CEilled  '  Brevis '  was  directly  composed 
upon  one  of  Goudimel's,  called  '  Audi  FUia ' ; 
the  subject  was  probably  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  contrasting  his  own  method  of  treatment 
with  those  which  it  was  his  destiny  and 
intention  to  supplant.  It  is  among  those 
which  are  best  known  and  most  frequently 
sung  at  the  present  day,  and  no  more  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  powers  could  well  be 
cited. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the 
works  of  Palestrina  down  to  the  date  of  his  re- 
appointment to  the  Vatican.  He  had  accepted 
the  post  from  a  love  for  the  basilica  in  whose 
service  his  first  fame  had  been  gained.  His 
loss  of  income  when  he  left  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  was  amply  compensated  in  other 
ways,  and  the  stories  of  his  poverty  are  as 
imaginary  as  many  of  the  other  traditions. 
Throughout  his  career  he  only  taught  seven 
private  pupils,  and  three  of  these  were  his  own 
sons.  The  others  were  Annibale  Stabile,  Andrea 
Dragone,  Adriano  Ciprari,  and  Giovanni  Guidetti. 
He  had  to  endure  stroke  after  stroke  of  the 
severest  domestic  affliction.  His  two  promising 
sons,  Angelo  and  Bidolfo,  and  his  brother  Silla, 
all  died  one  after  the  other,  just  as  they  had 
given  substantial  proofs  of  their  intellectual 
inheritance  of  their  father's  genius ;  in  1580 
his  wife  died ;  and  his  remaining  son,  Igino, 
was  a  wild  and  worthless  maxL  Tet  nothing 
oould  quench  the  fire  of  ius  genius,  nor  check 
the  march  of  his  industry.     The  years  between 


1571  and  1594,  when  he  died,  were  to  the  full 
as  fruitful  as  those  which  had  preceded  tliem. 
And  though  he  himself  had  little  to  gain  in 
renown,  the  world  has  profited  by  a  productive- 
ness which  continued  unabated  down  to  the 
very  month  of  his  death. 

No  sooner  was  he  reinstated  at  the  Vatican 
than  he  sent  a  present  of  two  masses,  one  for 
five  and  the  other  for  six  voices,  to  the  Papal 
Choir.  The  subject  of  the  first  of  these  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  motetti  in  his  first  volume, 
'  O  Magnum  Mysterium ' ;  that  of  the  other  from 
the  old  hymn,  '  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,'  of  the 
Libri  Corali  They  are  in  his  finest  and  most 
matured  manner,  and  were  probably  composed 
in  the  year  of  their  presentation.  They  were 
not  printed  until  the  appearance  of  the  complete 
edition  by  Breitkopf  k  Hartel.  In  the  following 
year,  1572,  he  published  at  Rome,  probably 
with  Alessandro  Gardauo,  his  second  volume  of 
motetti  It  is  not  certain  that  any  complete 
copies  of  this  edition  exist,  but  reprints  of  it  are 
extant,  by  Scotto,  of  Venice,  in  1580  and  1588, 
and  by  Gardano,  of  Venice,  in  1594.  It  was 
in  this  volume  that  he  included  four  motetti 
written  by  his  brother  and  his  two  sons.  It 
was  dedicated  to  one  of  the  most  persistent  of 
his  friends,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'£ste,  who 
died  that  same  year.  Among  the  finest  contents 
of  this  volume  are  'Derelinquat  impius  viam 
suam,'  and  '  Canite  tub&  in  Sion,'  for  five  voices, 
and  'Jerusalem,  cito  veniat  salus  tua,'  'Veni 
Domine,'  *  Sancta  et  immaculata  Virginitas,'  and 
*  Tu  es  Petrus, '  each  for  six  voices.  But  beyond 
them  all  for  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
is  *  Peccantem  me  quotidie.' 

Inferior,  on  the  whole,  to  its  predecessors,  was 
the  third  volume  of  motetti,  which  he  printed 
in  1575,  with  a  dedication  to  Alfonso  II.,  Duke 
of  Ferrara,  and  cousin  to  his  lost  friend  the 
Cardinal  Ippolito.  There  are,  however,  certain 
brilliant  exceptions  to  the  low  level  of  the  book  ; 
notably  the  motetti  for  eight  voices,  which  are 
finer  than  any  which  he  had  yet  written  for  the 
same  number  of  singers,  and  include  the  well- 
known  and  magnificent  compositions,  'Surge 
illuminare  Jerusalem,'  and  'Hodie  Christus 
natus  est.'  Besides  the  original  edition  of  this 
work,  by  Gardano,  of  Rome,  there  are  no  less 
than  four  reprints  by  Scotto  and  Gardano  of 
Venice,  dated  1575,  1581,  1589,  and  1594 
respectively.  It  forms  vol.  8  of  the  complete 
edition  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel. 

In  this  year,  1575,  the  year  of  the  Jubilee, 
an  incident  occurred  which  must  have  made  one 
of  the  brightest  passages  in  the  cloudy  life  of 
Palestrina.  Fifteen  hundred  singers  from  his 
native  town,  belonging  to  the  two  confraternities 
of  the  Crucifix  and  the  Sacrament,  came  to 
Rome.  They  had  divided  themselves  into  three 
choruses.  Priests,  laymen,  boys  and  ladies  went 
to  form  their  companies ;  and  they  made  a 
solemn  entry  into  the  city,  singing  the  music  of 
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their  townsman,  with  its  great  creator  oondnct- 
ing  it  at  their  head. 

In  the  following  year,  Gregory  XIII.  com- 
missioned Palestrina  to  revise  the  ^Gradoale' 
and  the  '  Autifonario '  of  the  Latin  Church. 
This  was  a  work  of  gi*eat  and  somewhat  thank- 
less labour.  It  iuvolyed  little  more  than 
compilation  and  rearrangement,  and  on  it  all 
the  finer  qualities  of  his  genius  were  altogether 
thrown  away.  Uncongenial,  however,  as  it  was, 
Palestrina,  with  unwavering  devotion  to  his  art, 
and  to  the  Church  to  which  he  had  so  absolutely 
devoted  both  himself  and  it,  undertook  the  task. 
Well  aware  of  its  extent,  he  called  to  his  aid  his 
favourite  pupil,  Guidetti,  and  entnisted  to  him 
the  correction  of  the  '  Antifonario.'  Guidetti 
carried  this  part  of  the  work  through  under  the 
supervision  of  his  master,  and  it  was  published 
at  Rome  in  1582  under  the  title  'Directorium 
Chori.'  [See  Guidetti,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.]  The 
'  Graduale,'  which  Palestrina  had  reserved  to 
himself,  he  never  completed.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  perseverance  of  the  most  persevering  ;  and 
the  most  loving  of  churchmen  aad  the  most 
faithful  of  artists  fell  back  here.  He  seems  to 
have  finished  a  first  instalment,  but  the  rest  he 
left  less  than  half  done,  and  the  whole  was 
found  after  his  death  among  his  abandoned 
manuscripts.  His  mean  son,  Igino,  who  sur- 
vived him,  on  finding  it  among  his  papers,  got 
some  inferior  musician  to  finish  it,  and  then 
contracted  to  sell  it  to  a  careless  printer  for 
2500  scudi,  as  the  sole  and  genuine  work  of  his 
father.  The  purchaser  had  just  caution  enough 
to  send  the  MS.  for  the  revision  and  approval  of 
the  Vatican  Chapter.  The  fraud  was  thus  dis- 
covered, and  the  result  was  a  lawsuit,  which 
terminated  in  the  abrogation  of  the  contract, 
and  the  consignment  of  the  manuscript  to  a 
convenient  oblivion. 

The  loss  of  his  patron  Ippolito  d'Este  was  to 
some  extent  made  up  to  Palestrina  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Giaoomo  Buoncompagni,  nephew  ^  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  came  to  Rome  in  1580,  to 
receive  nobility  at  the  hands  of  his  relative. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  organise  a  series  of  concerts,  under  the 
direction  of  Palestrina.  To  him  Palestrina 
dedicated  in  1581  a  volume  of  twenty -six 
madrigals  for  five  voices.  Eight  of  these  were 
competed  upon  Petrarch's  'Canzoni'  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  the  rest  were  set  to  miscellaneous 
sacred  words.  The  publication  of  these  was 
followed  by  that  of  another  volume  of  motetti 
for  four  voices  only.  Several  editions  of  both 
works  are  extant  The  madrigals  call  for  no 
comment ;  but  the  volume  of  motetti  is  unusually 
beautiful.  They  were  probably  composed  in  the 
year  of  their  publication,  during  the  first  force  of 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  Lncrezia  ;  and 
to  this  the  intensity  of  their  pathos  and  the 
choice  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  written 


may  be  ascribed.  *  Super  flumina  Babylonis,'  eto.» 
which  are  .the  words  of  the  finest  of  them  all, 
may  well  have  represented  to  himself  the  heart- 
broken composer  mourning  by  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  for  the  lost  wife  whom  he  had  loved  so 
long.  [He  married  again,  in  Feb.  1581,  a  rich 
widow,  Virginia  DormulL] 

Upon  these,  in  1582,  followed  the  fourth  in 
the  series  of  masses  for  four  and  five  voices, 
a  volume  by  no  means  remarkable,  save  that  it 
was  written  and  dedicated  to  Gregory  at  his 
own  request.  Palestrina  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  inferiority,  and  to  have  resolved  to 
present  the  Pontiff  with  something  more  worthy 
of  them  both.  He  accordingly  conceived  the 
idea  of  composing  a  series  of  motetti  to  words 
chosen  from  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  execu- 
tion of  these,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
the  Great  Mass,  was  the  happiest  effort  of  his 
genius.  In  them  all  his  critics  and  biographers 
unite  to  say  that  he  surpassed  himself.  Flushed 
with  the  glorious  sense  of  his  success,  he  carried 
the  book,  when  completed,  in  person  to  Gregory, 
and  laid  it  at  the  foot  of  his  chair.  It  was 
printed  by  Gardano  in  1584,  but  so  great  was 
its  renown  that  in  less  than  sixty  years  from 
the  date  of  its  composition  it  had  passed  through 
ten  fresh  editions  at  the  hands  of  some  half-a- 
dozen  different  publishers.  [In  158San  effort 
was  made,  but  in  vain,  to  induce  him  to  g^?e 
up  his  Roman  appointments,  and  enter  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.] 

Palestrina  had  now  arrived  at  the  last  decade 
of  his  life.  In  it  we  can  trace  no  diminution 
of  his  industry,  no  relaxation  in  the  fibre  or 
fire  of  his  genius.  In  1584  he  published,  and 
dedicated  to  Andrea  Battore,  nephew  of  Stef^en, 
King  of  Poland,  who  had  been  created  a  Car- 
dinal, his  fifth  volume  of  motetti  for  five  voices. 
It  is  a  volume  of  unequal  merit,  but  it  contains 
one  or  two  of  the  rarest  examples  of  the  master. 
Such  especially  are  those  entitled  *  Peccavi  quid 
faciam  tibi,  o  cnstos  hominum,'  'Peocavimus 
cum  patribus  nostris,'  and  *Paucites  diemm 
meorum  finietur  brevi.'  Baini  admired  these 
so  extravagantly  as  to  say  that  in  writing 
them,  Palestrina  must  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  consider  himself  the  simple  amanuensis  of 
God  t  There  are  four  different  editions  of  this 
work  by  Scotto  of  Venice,  and  the  two  by  the 
Gardani  of  Venice  and  Rome.  To  the  saored 
motetti  of  this  volume  are  prefixed  two  secular 
pieces,  written  to  some  Latin  elegiac  verses,  in 
honour  of  Prince  Battore  and  his  uncle.'  The 
style  of  these  is  light  and  courtly ;  rather  fit, 
says  Baini,  for  instruments  than  the  voioe ; 
and  the  rhythm  smacks  of  the  bcUlo,  In  the 
third  edition  of  these  motetti,  Gardano  of 
Venice  published  a  posthumous  motet,  '  Opem 
nobis,  o  Thoma,  porrige,'  in  order  to  sell  his 
book  the  better. 

Palestrina  had  intended  to  dedicate  the  last- 
mentioned  volume  to  the  Pope  ;  but  the  arrival 
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of  Battore,  and  his  kindness  to  him,  made  him 
change  his  mind.  In  order,  however,  to  atone 
for  such  a  diversion  of  homage,  he  sent  to 
Gregory  three  masses  for  six  voices.  Of  these 
the  iirst  two  were  founded  on  the  subjects  of 
his  motets  *  Viri  Galilaei '  and  '  Dam  compleren- 
tar.'  They  had  all  the  beauties  of  the  earlier 
works,  with  the  result  of  the  maturity  of  the 
author's  genius  and  experience  superadded. 
The  third,  *Te  Deum  laudamus,'  Baini  states 
to  be  rather  heavy,  partly  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  *  character  of  the  key '  in  which  it  is  written, 
bat  more  probably,  from  too  servile  an  adher- 
ence to  the  form  of  an  old  Ambrosian  hymn  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

About  this  time  we  notice  traces  of  a  popular 
desire  to  get  hold  of  the  lighter  pieces  of  Pales- 
trina.  Francesco  Landoni  possessed  himself, 
for  instance,  of  copies  of  the  two  madrigals, 
'Vestiva  i  colli,'  and  'Cosi  le  chiome  mie,* 
which  Vincenzo  Galilei  had  arranged  for  the 
lute.  He  printed  them  in  a  miscellaneous 
volume,  entitled  'Spoglia  Amorosa,'  through 
Scotto  of  Venice,  in  1586.  Gardano  of  Rome, 
too,  republished  a  collection  of  madrigals, 
(originally  issueii  in  1582),  by  sundry  com- 
posers, under  the  name  of  'Dolci  Affetti.' 
Among  these  there  was  one  of  Palestrina's  to 
the  words — 

O  bella  Ninft  mla,  ch'  ml  fuoco  spento 
Bendi  le  tiamiue,  anzi  rlacaldi  il  gelo,  etc. ; 

and  two  or  three  other  stray  jneces  of  his  were 
publiBhed  in  like  manner  about  the  same  time. 
[See  Vogel,  Bibl.  der  ged.  WelU.  Vocalmus. 
naliens,] 

In  April  1585  Gregory  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Sixtus  V.  Palestrina  made  somewhat 
too  much  haste  to  pay  his  homage  to  the  new 
Pontiff.  A  motetto  and  a  mass — each  entitled 
'Tu  es  pastor  ovium' — which  he  sent  to  him 
were  so  hurriedly  composed  that  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  mass  on  Trinity  Sunday,  Sixtus 
said  a  little  bluntly,  '  II  Pierluigi  ha  dimenticato 
la  Messa  di  Papa  Marcelli  ed  i  Motetti  della 
Oantica.'  These  regrettable  productions  would 
have  been  well  lost  to  sight  but  for  the  reckless 
brutality  of  Igino,  who,  looking  only  to  what 
money  they  would  fetch,  published  them  after 
his  father's  death  with  a  bold-faced  inscription 
to  Clement  VIII.  Palestrina  atoned  for  his 
misdeed  by  writing  forthwith  the  beautiful 
mass,  'Assumpta  est  Maria  in  Coelum.'  This 
masterpiece  he  had  just  time  to  get  printed  off 
without  date  or  publisher's  name — there  was 
no  time  to  make  written  copies  of  it — before 
the  feast  of  the  Assumption.  It  was  performed 
before  Sixtus  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  that 
day  (Angust  15).  The  delight  of  the  Pontiff 
was  nnbonnded  ;  but  his  goodwill  took  a  form 
which  led  to  the  last  unpleasant  occurrence  in 
Palestrina's  life.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  had  for  many  years  held  the  position  of 
composer  to  the  Apostolic  Chapel.     The  Pope 


now  conceived  the  idea  of  investing  him  with 
the  title  and  duties  of  Maestro.  He  commis- 
sioned Antonio  Boccapadule,  the  actual  Maestro, 
to  bring  about  the  cliange.  At  first  sight  this 
seems  a  strange  selection  of  an  agent ;  for  it 
was  Boccapadule  who  of  all  others  would  have 
to  suffer  by  his  own  success.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  a  promise  of  some  higher  prefer- 
ment may  have  purchased  his  assistance.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  he  seems  to  have  set  to  work 
with  a  will.  Taking  Tommaso  Benigni,  one  of 
the  junior  singers,  into  his  confidence,  he  em- 
ployed him  to  sound  his  brethren.  Benigni 
in  a  short  time  announced  that  there  was  a 
respectable  number  of  the  college  who  favoured 
the  Pope's  views.  The  event  proved  that 
Benigni  either  misled  his  employer,  or  was 
himself  purposely  deceived  by  those  to  whom 
he  spoke,  or  else  that  he  augured  too  freely 
from  one  or  two  stray  expressions  of  half- 
goodwill.  In  any  case,  his  report  was  so 
encouraging  that  Boccapadule  called  a  meeting 
of  the  college,  at  which  he  broached  the  subject. 
He  was  astonished  to  find  an  opposition  so 
strong,  and  expressed  with  so  much  warmth, 
that  he  not  only  desisted,  but  to  shield  himself 
he  disingenuously  laid  the  whole  responsibility 
of  his  overtures  upon  Palestrina.  The  singers 
probably  knew  better  than  either  to  believe  or 
to  pretend  to  disbelieve  him.  But  they  gave 
vent  to  their  displeasure  by  imposing  a  fine 
upon  the  unfortunate  Benigni.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting  Boccapadule,  remorseful  that  his 
emissary  should  be  made  a  scapegoat,  begged 
him  off,  telling  his  comrades  that  they  had  not 
possessed  themselves  of  the  true  story.  Benigni 
was  accordingly  excused  his  fine  ;  but  the  Pope, 
who  had  become  highly  incensed  at  the  inde- 
pendent action  -of  his  choir,  was  not  appeased 
by  their  clemency.  He  immediately  struck  off 
the  list  of  singers  four  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  opposition.  Two  of  these  he 
subsequently  restored  ;  but  the  other  two  re- 
mained permanent  victims  to  their  expression 
of  a  iealousy  the  vitality  of  which  was  a  disgrace 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  whole  body 
to  which  they  belonged.  Palestrina,  in  order 
to  show  a  generous  content  with  his  old  posi- 
tion of  Compositors  to  the  choir,  immediately 
dowered  it  with  three  new  masses,  two  for  five 
voices,  and  another  for  six  ^ ;  and  so  drew 
honour  upon  himself  by  an  act  of  courtesy  to 
those  by  whom  a  well-deserved  honour  had 
been  so  churlishly  denied  to  him. 

In  the  same  year,  1586,  he  |)aid  to  Cesare 
Golonna,  Prince  of  Palestrina,  the  homage  of  a 
dedication.  It  was  of  his  second  volume  of 
madrigals  for  four  voices.  Some  of  these  are 
the  best  of  his  secular  works.  Not  so  is  his 
contribution  to  a  volume  of  sonnets  by  Znccarini, 
written  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Francesco 

>  *  BalT*  B«gliuk*  ftnd  '  O  HMnim  oo&TiTiuin/  both  lor  St*.  muI 
'  Booa  ago  JobMUiM '  for  bIz  toIom.  ^ 
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de'  Medici  and  Bianca  Cappello,  and  pat  to 
music  by  ditferent  composers.  Whether  or  not 
he  set  himself  deliberately  to  write  down  to  the 
level  of  the  poetaster's  words,  as  Baini  suggests, 
or  whether,  as  was  natural,  they  only  failed  to 
inspire  him,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire. 
The  fact  is  sufficient  that  Zuccarini  and  the 
occasion  got  all  that  they  deserved  but  no 
more. 

From  this  time  to  his  death  the  materials  for 
his  biography  resolve  themselves  into  a  catalogue 
of  publications  and  dedications.  In  1587  and 
1588,  in  answer  to  the  persistent  solicitations  of 
Sixtus  v. ,  who  had  tired  of  the  Lamentazioni  of 
Carpentrasso,  he  wrote  a  series  of  three  to  take 
their  place  in  the  services  of  the  Holy  Week. 


Palsstrina  IK  1572. 

[See  Lamentations,  voL  ii.  p.  626.1  In  15r9 
he  arranged  a  harmonised  version  of  the  Latin 
Hymnal  for  the  whole  year.  This  work  was 
also  undertaken  at  the  instance- of  Sixtus.  Its 
utility  was  interrupted  for  a  time  when  in  1631 
Urban  YIII.  had  the  words  of  the  Hymnal 
revised  and  reduced  to  correct  Latin  and  metrical 
exactness.  This  reform,  by  no  means  unneeded, 
dislocated  altogether  the  setting  of  Palestrina. 
Urban  therefore  ordered  his  music  to  be  re- 
arranged in  its  turn  to  fit  the  amended  words. 
This  was  done  by  Naldini,  Oeccarelli,  Laudi, 
and  Allegri,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  words 
and  music  together  was  published  at  Antwerp 
in  1644.     [See  Hymn,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.] 

While  the  Hymnal  was  yet  in  type  Sixtus 
died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  VII.,  who 
only  reigned  thirteen  days.  Urban's  successor 
was  Gregory  XIV.,  to  whom  Palestrina  straight- 
way inscribed  a  volume  containing  fifteen 
motetti  for  six  and  eight  voices,  a  sequenza— 
the  Magnificat — and  a  setting  of  the  'Stabat 
Mater,'  both  for  eight  voices.  This  book,  other- 
wise excellent,  is  marred  by  the  presence  of  an 
early  production,  the  seventh  of  the  motetti 
for  six  voices,  '  Tradent  enim  vos,*  which  is  un- 
worthy of  his  old  age,  being  cramped  and  strained 
by  the  leading  strings  of  his  early  training. 


The  motetti  for  eight  voices  are  also  all  inferior. 
One  of  them,  named  '  £t  ambulabuut  gentes  in 
lumine  tuo,'  is  intended  unworthily  to  form  the 
second  part  of  that  named  '  Surge,  illuminaie 
Jerusalem'  in  the  volume  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  The  Magnificat  is  also  below 
the  average  of  his  work.  But  the  true  redeem- 
ing feature  of  the  book  is  the  '  Stabat  Mater.' 
Dr.  Bumey's  admiration  of  this  was  limitless. 
He  obtained  a  sight  and  copy  of  it  through  the 
celebrated  singer  Santarelli,  and  had  it  printed 
in  England  along  with  the  rest  of  the  music 
for  the  Holy  Week  used  in  the  CappeUa 
Apostolica.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  and 
was  edited,  with  marks  of  expression,  etc.,  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Richard  Wagner.  The 
rest  of  this  volume  remains  in  the  Vatican 
collection,  and  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  full  as  voL  vi  of  the  edition  of  Breitkopf  k 
Hartel. 

Old  as  Palestrina  now  was,  work  followed 
work  during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  1591 
he  sent  his  fifth  volume  of  masses  to  William  V., 
Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  it  contains,  amongst  others, 
the  two  entitled  *  Sterna  Ghristi  munera '  and 
*  Iste  Confessor,'  which  are  very  widely  known 
in  modem  times.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote 
and  dedicated  to  Gregory  XIV.  a  book  contain- 
ing sixteen  arrangements  of  the  'Magnificat' 
Eight  of  these  were  upon  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  ninth,  and  eight  upon  the  alter- 
nate verses  of  the  canticle.  The  second  of 
them  especially  took  the  fancy  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
who  gives  it  very  high  praise.  In  1593,  to 
Antonio  Abbot  of  Baume  in  Franche  Comt^ 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Rome  during  the 
troubles  in  France  and  Germany,  he  dedicated 
a  series  of  'Ofiertoria,'  for  five  voices,  for  the 
whole  year.  In  the  same  year,  too,  he  published 
a  volume  of  '  Litanies,'  for  four  voices,  and  his 
sixth  volume  of  Masses  for  four  and  five  voices, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
who  had  made  him  director  of  his  concerts. 
But  the  end  of  this  indefatigable  life  was  at 
hand.  In  January  1594  he  issued  his  last 
publication.  It  was  a  collection  of  thirty 
'  Madrigali  spirituali,'  for  five  voices,  in  honour 
of  the  Vii^gin,  dedicated  to  the  young  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  wife  of  Ferdinand  de' 
Medici.  He  had  also  begim  to  print  his 
seventh  volume  of  masses  to  be  dedicated  to 
Clement  VIII.,  the  last  of  the  Popes  who  had 
the  honour  of  befriending  him.  But  while  the 
work  was  still  in  the  press  he  was  seized  with 
a  pleurisy,  against  the  acuteness  of  which  his 
septuagenarian  constitution  had  no  power  to 
contend.  He  took  to  his  bed  on  Jan.  26, 
1594,  and  died  on  Feb.  2.  When  he  felt  his 
end  approaching  he  sent  for  Filippo  Neri,  his 
friend,  admirer,  counsellor,  and  confessor  of 
many  years,  and  for  Igino,  the  sole  and 
wretched  inheritor  of  his  name.  As  the  saint 
and  the  scapegrace  stood  by  his  bed,  he  said 
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simplj  to  the  latter,  '  My  sod,  I  leave  behind 
me  many  of  my  works  still  unpublished ;  but 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of  my  benefactors,  the 
Abbot  of  Baume,  the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini, 
find  Ferdinand  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  I 
leave  with  them  money  enough  to  get  them 
printed.  I  charge  you  to  see  this  done  with 
all  speed,  to  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  God, 
and  for  the  worship  of  His  holy  temple.'  He 
then  dismissed  him  with  a  blessing  which  he 
had  not  merited,  and  spent  the  remaining 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  life  in  the  company  of 
the  saintly  Neri. 

The  foregoing  account  will  have  prepared  the 
reader  for  the  immense  number  of  Palestrina's 
•works.  The  list  of  the  complete  critical 
edition  ^  of  Messrs.  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  contains 
ninety-three  Masses,  of  which  twelve  were  never 
before  printed.  Of  these,  thirty-nine  are  for 
four  voices,  twenty-eight  for  five,  twenty -one 
for  six,  and  five  for  eight  voices.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  sixty-three  motets  for  four 
voices,  fifty- two  for  five,  eleven  for  six,  two  for 
aeven,  forty-seven  for  eight,  and  four  for  twelve 
voices.  A  large  number  of  these  have  a  second 
part  of  equal  length  with  the  first  The 
Hymns  for  the  whole  year,  for  four  voices,  are 
forty-five  in  number ;  and  the  Offertories,  for 
five  voices,  are  sixty-eight.  Of  Lamentations 
for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  there  are  three 
books ;  of  Litanies  for  four  and  six  voices, 
three  books ;  of  Magnificats  for  four,  five,  six, 
and  eight  voices,  two  books ;  of  Madrigals  for 
four  voices,  with  Ricercari,  two  books ;  and  of 
Kadrigals  for  five  voices,  two  books. 

Alfieri's  edition,  forming  part  of  his  '  Raccolta 
di  Masica  Sacra '  (lithographed,  in  large  folio,  at 
Borne),  is  in  seven  vols. — vol.  i.  nine  Masses ; 
vol.  ii.  Motets  for  five  voices ;  vol.  iii.  Hymni 
totius  anni ;  vol.  iv.  Lamentations,  three  books  ; 
vol.  V.  Ofiertoria  totius  anni ;  vol.  vi.  Motets 
for  six,  seven,  and  eight  voices  ;  vol.  vii.  Motets 
and  Magnificats. 

The  'Musica  Divina'  of  Proske  and  Pustet 
contains  nine  Masses  (including  'Assumpta,' 
*Tu  es  Petrus,'  *Dum  complerentur '),  nineteen 
motets,  one  Magnificat,  four  Hymns,  three 
Lamentations,  one  Miserere,  one  Improperia, 
one  Benedictus,  and  one  Litany  [see  anUf  pp. 
S29,  380].  Five  Masses  and  twenty  Motets, 
edited  by  Lafage,  are  published  in  8vo,  by 
Launer  of  Paris.  A  lai^  volume,  edited  by 
J.  M.  Capes  and  published  byNoveUo  in  1847, 
contains  four  Masses,  three  Lamentations,  three 
Chants,  five  Motets,  and  two  Hymns.  The 
volumes  of  the  Motett  Society  contain  fifteen 
motets,  with  English  words.  [See  Motett 
SociKTT,  anUy  p.  276.]  Numerous  pieces  are 
included  in  the  Collections  of  Choron,  Hullah, 

I  Ae  pabtieaUon  of  ihla  «dltlea  wm  bigoa  In  ISO.  with  »  ytAnme 
« t-pvt  motet!  •diUA  hf  Hi.  von  Witt,  and  6  ▼oIoidm  w«r»  pob- 
Unad  at  iotannaia..  But  In  Jmuimt  1879  a  oomiilato  ayatamatlo 
nMaotna  vaa  ianwd  tar  tho  flnn,  and  tho  work  waa  ootnplatad  In 
MNInSTolumaa. 


the  Prince  de  la  Moskowa,  Rochlitz,  Schlesinger, 
and  others. 

The  materials  for  this  article  have  been 
derived  from  the  Histories  of  Bumey  and 
Hawkins;  F^tis's  Biographie  des  Mtisiciens ; 
but  especially  from  Baini's  Memorie  storico- 
crUiehe  delta  vita  t  deW  opere  di  Giovanni 
Pierluigi  da  Palestrina,  etc  (2  vols.  4to,  Rome, 
1 828),  with  the  useful  riaumi  of  Kandler  and 
Eaesewetter (Leipzig,  1884).  ^l^^atKirchenmusi' 
kalisehes  Jahrbuch,  1894,  p.  86  ;  the  Quellcn- 
LexUcon,  and  many  other  sources,  have  been 
drawn  upon  for  corrections  of  the  above  article.] 
The  head  of  Palestrina  given  on  the  preceding 
page — the  only  contemporary  portrait  known 
— is  an  exact  facsimile  of  a  portion  of  the 
frontispiece  of  his  'First  Book  of  Masses' 
(Rome,  1572),  representing  the  great  musician 
handing  his  book  to  the  Pope,  engraved 
from  t£e  copy  of  that  work  in  the  British 
Museum.  E.  H.  p. 

OninuL  Lot  op  FALVTKniA'a  Woxkb 

L  Original  BdlUona  In  ChronoloslGal  Ordar. 

I.,  dedleatad  to  Pope  JuUoa  in.,  aontolnlnc 

4  a  4,  '  Bcea  Saoardoa  Macnua.'  *  O 

' '  a«biiel  ArehMifalua ' ;  1  a  S, 


orlglnAUj  flva 

a  coall/  '  Vlrtnto 


1805. 

1061. 
1M7. 

1608. 

vm. 
ura 


*  Ad  ooenam  a«nl.'  A  later  adltlon  of  U91  oontalna  two  mora : 
1  a  0.  '  Pro  deranetta ' ;  1  a  6,  *  Slna  Komino.' 
JlpHmo  lUr9  di  MadrigaU,  without  dedication.  eont«ininc 
ori«iiia>tly  23  n.  a  4.  tha  laat  balnt  ft  aeatin*  in  alx  parta.  A 
Utar  edition  In  IflM  addad  ona  more,  making  3S  n. 
Motetta  F«ttorum  totiua  amti  ewm  eommuni  Sanrtorttm, 
Uber  I.,  dedicated  to  Bldolfo  Pio  dl  Carpi.  Cardinal  Blihop 
of  Oatla,  oontalnlng  M  n.  a  4. 


.  iS,  'Papae 
ifocartorum.  mum  partim  0,  partim  6,  partim  7  9Ccihu$  ooh' 
Hnumtur,  iJber  I.,  dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  of  Ferrara, 
Hlppolito  d'  Bate,  eontaiiia  84  n.  a  0,  7  a  6.  9  a  7. 
Miuantm,  Liber  III.,  dedicated  to  Iliilip  II.  of  Spain,  con- 
taining eight  Tnaaari :  4  a  4.  '  Speni  In  allum,'  '  Prim!  tonl,' 
'  Brevia.' '  De  Faria ' ;  9  a  0.  '  L'noniiiift  turui.'  '  Bepleatnr  oa 
meum ' ;  9  a  6,  '  De  Beata  Virgine.'  '  Ut  re  ml  fa  aol  la.' 
Matettorum  quae  partim  0.  partim  8.  partim  8  •oe<0ii«  conei- 
tnmCur.  Liber  II..  dedicated  to  Duke  William  of  Mautna. 
omitainlng  17  n.  a  6,  of  which  three  are  by  twp  aona  and  a 
brother  of  Faleatrina ;  8  n.  a  8.  of  which  one  bgr  the  brother 
of  Paleatrina ;  and  4  n.  a  & 

1B7S.  MuMtorum  qua*  partim  0.  partim  8.  purthn  8  voc  «omei- 
fmmtwr.  Uber  III.,  dedicated  to  AUonao  IL  Duke  of  Ferrara. 
oontalnlng  18  n.  a  0,  9  a  6,  6  a  & 

1081.  n  pr*me  Ubro  dm  MadrigaU  a  einqut  voei,  dedicated  to  Jacomo 
Buonoompagnl.  Duke  of  Sora.  contalna  twenty-alx  ■^Iritoal 
madrlgala,  beginning  with  aeven  of  the '  Veigtni '  of  Petranh, 
allaO. 

1081.  JtoteUorMm  qttatuor  eodftua  partim  pi«na  «om  et  partim 
jtbrUnu  coe<MM.  alao  dedicated  to  Jaoomo  Buonoompagnl, 
oontaiiia  91  n..  of  which  11  are  for  equal  voioea. 

1089.  Mittarum,  Lib.  IV..  dedicated  to  Pope  Gregory  Xllt..  eonUlna 
4  a  4. '  Landa  Blon.'  '  Priml  tonl.'  '  Jeau  nostra  redemptio,' 
'  Lliomme  arm4 '  (Dorian  mode) ;  S  a  0,  '  Brlpe  me,' '  Secunda,' 
*  O  magnum  myaterinm.' 

1084.  Motmttorum  quinqum  voc..  Uber  IV.  ex  Oantlda  Cantieorom. 
dedicated  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII..  contalna  99  n.  a  0. 

1084.  Hatettorum  0  vac..  Liber  V..  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Bathory, 
nephew  of  the  King  of  Poland,  contalna  90  n..  the  flxat  of 
-which  la  a  aetttng  of  aome  laudatory  reraea  on  the  Bathory 
family. 

USa  n  ateondo  Ubro  d»  Madrigali  a  quairo  eeei.  dedicated  to  Oinllo 
Ceaara  Colonna,  Prince  of  Paleatrlna,  contalna  90  n.  a  4. 

1088.  ZoflMfUotlofMim.  Ub.  I.,  4  toc.  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtna  V. 

108a  HrmiU  tot*m  anni   ....  4  roc,  alan  dedicated  to  Pope 
Bixtua  v.,  contalna  40  n.  a  4^ 
(In  1844  a  new  ediikm  of  thla  book  waa  pobllahed  at 

-  -     eUrb 

_       ]*ry  of 

18n.    Tlie  laat  ten  hymna  were  left  out  and  two  otheia 


Antwerp  by  order  and  at  tha  asmnae  of  Poiw  tlrban  VIII., 
I  aoeordance  ii 


with  the  texta  alt«^  In  i 


>  with  the  Brevian 


anbaUtnted. 


The  new  texta  were  an  alteration  for  the  worae, 
'  alteration  of  Pnleatrina'a  mualc) 
,  Ub.  v..  dedicated  to  Duke  William  of  BaTaria. 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Bhlne,  contalna  four  maaaea  a  4. 
' Aetema  Chrlati  Monera.'  'Jam  Chrlatua  aatta  aaoendetat.' 
' nmia quern  ego dabo.' ' late Oonfaaaor ' ;  9a0,  'Nigra  aum,* 
""    ^  'ilium  inter  apinaa' :  1  a  8.  '  Naace  la  giola  mla.' 


,.  MmgniJhatOeMomim,  Ub.  I.,  dedleatedto  PopeOrcgoiTXIV.. 
oontaina  two  aata  of  eight  magnlflcata  a  4  on  the  elg^t 
dkureh  tonea,  the  flnt  art  being  a  aetting  of  the  odd  Teraea, 
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iSn.  Q0krtoria  totUu  anni  iteundum . 

eoruuMudiium  6  toe.  eoncitwnda,  dedicated  to  the  AbM 
Antolne  de  Baanie,  appeared  iu  t  wo  parte,  oontalnlng  together 
68u.  aO. 

IBBS.  lUainia$  Dtipara*  rir:jiHU  qua*  im  taetOU  aodttatU  8.  ttoaarii 
ubtque  dleatU  eoneinuntur.  oonulua  ten  llunlee.  or  rather 
two  Utaniee  In  fire  parU  each  a  4,  with  an  '  Ave  Maria '  a  4 
inMch. 

UBS-4.  JtUtantm,  Lib.  VI.,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Aldobrandino, 
contalua  4  a  4.  '  Dlea  Sanetiflcataa,' '  In  te  Domine  iperavi,' 
'Bine  Nomine'  (or  '  Je  euii  deeheriUe').  'Qiiam  pulchra'; 
1  a  B.  '  DUexi  quoniam' ;  I  a  6. '  Ave  Maria'  (thia  Uat  man 
wan  not  in  the  first  edition  of  Book  VI.  a*  arranged  bgr 
Palestrina  himself  before  hie  death,  butappean  in  theaeoond 
edition  pabllahed  at  Venice  in  1696h. 

1M4.  DMi  Madritiali  sjAritiuM  a  einout  eeei.  Lib.  IL,  dedicated  to 
the  Grand  Ducheea  of  Tnecany.  Christina  of  Lozralne,  married 
to  Ferdinand  de'  Medid,  contains  30  n.  a  6. 

IBM.  MUaarum,  Ub.  VII.,  dedicated  after  Palestrina's  death  to 
PopeOlement  VIII..  contains  S  a4,  '  Ave  Maria,'  '  Sanctorum 
Meritis,'  'Bmendemas':  2  a  S,  'Baoerdoe  et  Pontifex/  'Tu 
es  pastor  oviam.' 

IBOQ.  Misiarum,  Ub.  VIII..  contains  9  a  4. '  Quern  dieunt  hommes.' 

*  Dum  ertet  summus  pontifex' ;  i  a  6,  'O  admlrabile  com- 
marclam.'   '  Memor  esto ' ;    9  a  8,  '  Dam   cumplersntur.' 

*  aaoerdtites  DominL' 

1880.  Mimarum,  lib.  IX..  contains  9  «  4,  'Ato  Begina  ooolorum.' 
'  Veni  spoiiaa  Christ! ' ;  S  a  5. '  Vestiva  1  colli,' '  Bine  uomiue ' ; 
9  a  6.  '  In  te  Domine  sperart,' '  To  Doom  laudamos.' 

1800.  Miuarwn,  Lib.  X.,  contains  8  a  4,  'In  illo  tempore,'  'Oia 
fa  chl  mltebbe  cara ' ;  2  a  6.  '  Petra  aancta,' '  O  Vitgo  simal 
et  mater ' ;  9  a  8,  '  Qalntl  toid,' '  Illamina  ocalos  meos.' 

180a  JfiMarum.  Lib.  XI.,  contains  1  a  4.  '  Deecendit  Angelas ' ; 
9  a  6,  '  Reglna  eoeli.'  'Qaando  laeta  qteral ' ;  2  a  8.  '  OotaTl 
Tonl.'  '  Alma  Bedemptoria.' 

1801.  MUtarHm,  Ub  XII..  contnina  9  a  4,  '  Baglna  ooeU.'  'O  rsz 
gloriae' ;  2  a  5,  '  Ascendo ad  Patrem,' '  Qoal  4  U  pift  grand' 
amor ' ;  9  a  8,  *  Ta  es  Petras,'  '  Viri  Galilaei.' 

1801.  Miuantm,  Lib.  XIII.,  contains  4  a  8.  '  Landate  Domlnum.' 
'  Hodle  Christos  natas.' '  Pratres  enlm  ego  acoepi.' '  Confltebor 
tlbL'  The  mass  '  Confltebor 'had  been  prerionslj  publiahed 
separately  by  Sootto  In  Venice  in  1885. 

181X  The  celebrated  mass  a  6, '  Asaampta  eet  Maria,'  composed  and 
presented  to  the  Papal  Chapel  in  1569,  was  not  then  printed, 
as  Balni  sajrs,  bat  was  only  printed  some  time  after  1811 
(according  to  Haberl). 

Other  works  of  Palestrina  which  appeared  in  hl«  lifetime  or 
shortly  after  his  death  are  :— 
1.  Over  forty  madrigals  which  appeared  in  various  coUeotions 


from  1554  to  1592,  of  whidi  thirty- five  have  been  recovered  complete 
with  all  their  parts,  and  are  now  republished  in  the  complete  edition 
of  Breitkopf  ft  Hiirtel.    Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a  oansun 


a  4  in  fourteen  parts,  appended  originally  to  the  '  Second  Book  of 
Madrigals '  of  Cyprian  de  Bore,  1557 ;  two  a  5,  compoeed  to  oom- 
memorate  the  victory  of  Lepanto.  1671 ;  one  a  8,  contributed  to  the 
Trtonfo  di  Dori.  1502. 

2.  Two  motets  a  4  and  8  In  collections  188S  and  1809. 

8.  Three  contributions  to  *  Verovio  Dlletto  Spirituale,'  1B88, 9  a  8, 
1  a  4  provided  with  lute  or  cembalo  aooompaulment. 

4.  Three  motets  and  a  litany  a  8  publlsned  in  P.  Constantlnl's 
collections  1614  and  1690.  including  tne  famous  '  Pratres  ego  enlm ' 
sung  in  the  services  of  Manndy  Thursday. 

The  famous  '  Stabat  Mater '  a  8,  with  the  *  Improperia,'  was  first 

Kbllshed  by  Dr.  Bumey  In  1771  from  a  MB.  copy  preaented  to  him 
Bantarelll,  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Chapel.    Dr.  Bumey's  pubUca- 
tum  was  entitled  La  Mmica  dtUa  atttinuma  aanta. 

n.  Pbktioublt  mrPTTBt.isinED  WokKs  from  the  M8.  oholr-books  of 
the  Sixtltie  Ctrnpel  and  other  Boman  Archives,  now  for  the 
tint  time  printe-1  in  the  complete  edition  of  Breitkopf  k 
Hiirtel.  edited  by  Th.  de  Witt,  P.  iCspagne,  and  from  Vol.  X. 
by  Dr.  F.  X.  HaberL 

1.  Twel'^  MNiKMea  u  folluvn:  ill  fdjiM  lfi63^  'Sins  tltnola'  a  8 
(which  miiv.  |j4i'Vi-^V!M'.  la^ar  tlia  tItJi '  BcnDdlcCa,' as  btelng  tiaKd  on 
Joeqolu's  noi^t^  8.  '  lV'lMHl4«'La  vm  finiiiruiM  n^lxta'! ;;  lUr  t,w*>  inre- 
sented  to  li«j  t'j*paJ  C1ii|pHfil  tu  l&7t^  '  ^/f^im  Laurcadus'  n  &.  '  V«il 
Orentor  af.cLlin"  q.  fl;  iJi  thix**  pr«t»antpil  Ut  th«  I1*p~]  rlntiel, 
1685-86.  'f*  .Up  flaitttia' .»  6^  '0  UtrrUia  C"iiTrlv)uia  '  tf  *,  '  Ki-  -  ego 
Joannes'  i  f<, ;  i4i  tw,.,  t,tljfn,'ilLw.ii.it  Mm.  '  Fn'-T  \.,nt*r '  u  A.  I'^nem 
nostram '  ■  > :  "  ^  ■  ■  '  i  xit«1  of  llio  D  iike 
of  Altaen  -.1  <  'luptldbil»'  tt4, 
*  In  mlnof  L  rm  II  .lupii  .i- .-  .>  ; .  i'.  ■  ■.  i,->'  ^  ^,  irfaEeli  is 
baaed  on  the  same  themes  as  '  Missa  trma  torn,'  1570. 

2.  Over  sixty  undoubtedly  genuine  motets  a  4-6.  besides  a  large 
number  doubtful  or  unauthenticated.  There  are  also  8  a  12,  or  for 
three  choirs  a  4,  of  which,  however,  the  parts  for  the  third  choir 
have  been  loet,  but  have  been  filled  up  by  M.  Haller.  A  '  Stabat 
Mater'  a  12,  attributed  to  Palestrina,  Is  believed  by  Proske  and 
Ambroe  to  be  the  composition  of  Felice  Anerio. 

5.  Throe  further  boolcs  of  Lamentations  a  5-8.  besides  a  few 
single  Lamentations  and  Fragments. 

4.  Two  further  books  of  Magnificats  a  6-6,  earlier  and  more 
elaborate  compositions  than  those  published  in  1601.  Also  two 
single  Magnificats  a  4.  one  for  equal  voices,  and  one  a  8  for  two 
choirs  with  all  the  verses  composed. 

Bw  Eight  LiUnies  a  6-8  ('  De  B.  V.  M.'  and  '  Sacrosanetae  Bochar- 
rlstlae.^etc.) 

61  Twenty  hymns  a 4-6,  and  various  settings  of  the  'Miserere' 
and  '  BenecUctus.*  and  the  Besponsorium  '  Liben'  (the  Besponaorla 
for  Holy  Week  are  now  known  to  be  by  Ingegneri). 

7.  Two  sets  of  textless  '  Bioercari '  a  4  (attributed  to  Palestrina). 
one  entitled  '  XI  Bxerdsi  sopra  la  Boalft' ;  the  other,  '  VIII  sopra 
le  Tonl.' 

There  is  no  need  now  to  apeclfy  the  varioos  modem  editions  of 
Palestrina's  works  for  practical  use,  bnt  speoial  mention  may  be 
made  of  Miss  Oregory's  adaptations  of  some  of  the  best  masses  and 
motets  to  Bnglish  words  to  make  them  more  avaUabie  for  use  in 


the  aarvloas  of  the  Bngltah  Churoh.  attboogh  even  there,  then  Is  m 
real  renson  why,  with  special  permission,  thoy  sheald  net  often  be 
■nng  in  Uie  original  Latin.  J.  K.  M. 

PALLAVICINI,  Carlo,  waa  born  at  Brescia. 
He  composed  no  less  than  twenty -one  operas  or 
*  dramme  per  musica,'  which  were  performed  at 
Venice  between  1666  and  1687.     He  lived  fint 
at  Sal6,  and  ^as  married  to  Giulia  Rossi,  of 
Padua.     At  Padua,  March  21,   1672,  his  son 
Stefano  Benedetto  was  born,  who  later  furnished 
the  text  of  more  than  one  opera,  and  also  wrote 
a  Discorso  cUlla  musica  (Algarotti,  Delle  open 
del  S.  B.  P.,  1744).      Carlo  Pallavicini  went 
for  a  while  to  Venice,  but  from  1667  to  1678 
he  was  at  Dresden,  first  as  one  of  the  vice-capell- 
meister,  and  then  as  capellmeister  to  Johann 
Georg  II.  of  Saxony.     Lindau  {Gesch,  Dresden^ 
1862)  mentions   the  capellmeister  Pallavicini 
being  one  of  the  company  at  a  private  celebra- 
tion of  mass  at  the  French  Embassy  in  Dresden 
on  April  6,   1673.      But  he  appears  to  have 
returned  to  Venice  shortly  afterwards,  for  in 
the  autumn  of  1674  his  operas,  which  had  ceased 
since  1667,  recommenced  at  the  theatres  there. 
Early  in  1685  Johann  Georg  III.,  the  son  of 
his  former  patron,  invited  him  to  return  to 
Dresden  in  order  to  place  the  Italian  opera  on 
a  satisfactory  footing ;  presumably  he  made  but 
flying  visits  there,  but  on  Jan.  1,  1687,  he  was 
formally    appointed    *  Camerae    ac    theatralis 
musioae  Praefectum'  (Fiirstenau,    Zur  Geseh. 
der  Musik,  1861,  p.  291).     He  received  leave 
to  visit  Venice  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
but  very  shortly  after  his  return  to  Dresden  died 
on  Jan.  29,  1688,  and  was  buried  on  Feb.  4, 
in  the  Eloster  Marienstem. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of 
Pallavicini's  earlier  works  being  performed  at 
Dresden,  two  of  his  later  operas  were  certainly 
first  produced  there,  in  1687  and  1689. 
Fiirstenau,  comparing  his  music  with  that  of 
Bontempi,  his  fellow -worker,  thinks  that  he 
shows  more  facility  in  his  treatment  of  melody 
and  rhythm  and  in  his  use  of  the  limited  in- 
strumental resources  at  his  command.  As  a  rule 
only  string  instruments,  trumpets,  and  drums 
formed  the  orchestra  for  the  ritomelli  or  short 
symphonies  interspersed  between  the  songs; 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  '  L'Amazzone  Corsara,' 
no  mention  is  made  in  the  score  of  the  instru- 
ments required  for  the  performance.  The 
following  list  of  the  operas  performed  at  Venice 
is  taken  from  Bonlini's  Olarie  della  poesia, 
Venice,  circa  1732,  and  Galvani's  /  teatri 
musicali  di  Veneziaf  Milan,  1878  : — 

1868.  'n  Demetrio,'  also  'L'  Aurellano^'  text  by  Otacono  daU* 
Angelo,  at  the  Teatro  B.  Moia4.  MS.  score  of  the  fionner 
in  the  librarr  of  S.  Maroo.  Venice.  No.  406  (Wtol.  /  eodM 
mtuteali,  Veneda.  18881. 

1667.  *  n  Tinnno  nmlliato  dall'  amon,  otbtd  U  Meraspe.'  test  hf 
Gio.  Faustini,  at  the  Teatro  Grlmaoo  de'  88.  Gia  e.  ftolo. 

1875.  'II  Dioclexiano.'  by  Matteo  Norts.  at  S&  Olo.  e  Vmoki.  MB. 
scores  at  B.  Marco.  V«iioe,  No.  408 :  and  at  Modana. 

167S.  'Bnea  in  Italia,'  by  G.  F.  Bussanl.  at  BS.  Gio.  e  Plaola  MB. 
scores  at  &  Marco.  Venice.  Nos.  412  and  414. 

1078.  •  n  Galteno.'  by  M.  Noris.  at  BS.  Gio.  e  Paola  An  aotogmih 
score  at  the  Vienna  Imperial  Libnuy.  No.  18.4>I  (Mantoaal^ 
Oat.).  M8.  score  at  &  Marco.  Venice.  No.  4M;  part  of  the 
■core  in  M&  at  Drewlen.  Na  1074. 
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Va.  'n  rmtm^mn:  br  O.  a  Oamdl,  1PM  pvftnraMd  at  tb* 
opnlnf  of  tke  new  TMtro  Orimano  dl  B.  Gio.  Orlaostomo. 
MBd  aoin  In  1880.     MS.  Mora  Kt  M od«»  uid  Kt  YmIm^ 

]inL'ni!r«oiM^'l«7  0.C.Oamdl.«t&GlaGrlmtama  On  Oct 
I.  IM.  it  via  nrioniMd  at  th«  Italian  Opva  Hoom  In 
Iialiidf.iiiid«rtliadlrMttaDofN.A.0tnm^  'LeAinaMgal 
ndl'  iMla  fortvnate.*  prol<«iM  and  thrM  acta  hr  PioeiolL 
7of  th*  Utevtto, pafaUshad  at  Fkdiia.  lain Uie  Ulvary 
•     OooMrratoln.  the  title- 


nppnaentani  la  Piaaola,  nal  nobUlMdma  Taatro  del  IlL 
•t  BeoeL  Big.  Maroo  Oontarinl,  Proc  dl  &  Karoo,  1'  anno 
1<7»'  (Wotqoanmo.  Oat.).  The  MB.  More  is  at  &  Karoo. 
YeDiee.  Xa  »«.  Aet  II..  Soene  IX.,  a  aolo  with  ritorneUl 
for  'tnunbe  e  timpano'  will  be  fbund  In  H.  OoldMlunidt'e 
auMm  mtr  Ottek.  dtr  ttoL  Op«r.,  Ldpaic.  1901.  Beilage. 
P.4I& 

IM.  'Manlina.'  bv  Plodoll.  at  the  Toatro  Vendnunlno  di  Bui 
SalTatorau    MB.  Mora  at  8.  Maroo.  Venloe.  No.  tfT. 

UB.  'Budano,  orero  11  maolor  ImpoaaibUe,'  bj  M.  Ncria,  at 
8&  Oio.  e  Pado.    MB.  More  at  Modena. 

IM'Ckrlo.  red' Italia';  lOBS.  'D  re  infante';  1864.  'Udnio 
Imperatore.'  and  'II  Bieiinero,  re  de'  VandaU';  1888^ 
'Fonelope  la  casta' ;  wen  all  bj  M.  Noria,  and  performed 
at  B.  Olo.  Oriaostoma 

vm.  'Maaalmo  Pvppleno.'  br  Anrelio  Avrdl.  at  SB.  Olo.  e  Paolo. 

MHw  'Amore  Innamorato.'  oy  M.  Noria,  at  B.  Olo.  Oriooatoma 
*U  Dldone  delirante.'  by  Ant.  Fianoeaehi.  at  B&  Gio.  e 
Ptfudo.  *L'  Amaoone  oonaia.  orero  1'  Alvllda,  reglna  de* 
Qotti'  bf  O.  C.  OomuU.  at  B&  Gio.  e  Paolo,  and  aoln  in 
18BBw  In  the  preteee  to  the  libretto  (yenio^  1886»,  Oonadl 
drawa  attenUon  to  'la  moaioa  del  Big.  Carlo  PallaTidni;  H 
qoale  ai  iln  bora  fed  mlraeolo  ne  Toatrl'  (Wotqvenna^ 
cat.).  The  MBl  aeon  ia  in  the  Mnnieh  BqjiJ  IJhrarj,  No. 
Sn.  The  fln*  moramant  of  the  ajmphonr  waa  pabUahad 
tar  A.  Henaa,  /Ma  wMftontodka  Omrn-M^iitoN,  ]ff»-l«)8. 

UK.  'BmiroL  ra  dl  Otarinto,'  text  probably  by  Vino.  Orimanl,  at 
BL  Olo.  Orlaoetomo.  Many  of  the  alra  are  in  MB.  Mva.  Boh. 
a.  lOi.  in  the  Bodleian  Uhrary. 

'La  Oeroaalemme  Ubanta.'  tar  O.  O.  Oorxadl.  at  B8.  Gio. 
e  Pkolo.    It  waa  perft»rmed  at  Draeden  on  Feb.  8;  18S7 ;  and 
Bbotv  in  1888,  where  alao  a  German  Teralon  by 
.  nadar  the  title  of  'Axmlda.'  waa  glTen  in  188B 
eaoD,    D«r  imuteaKaote  Patriot,    ITIB,    pp.    181-iQ. 
aearea  at  the  library  of  the  Bnuaala  Oooaerratoire. 
and  at  DrHden,  B  BOB*. 
.  'Aotiope,'  dranuna  per  mndoa,  br  Bteflhno  B.  PallaTidni, 
only  partly  mmpuaed  by  Oarlo  PallaTidni  before  hia  death, 
waa  eompleted  by  Nic  Adam  Btninfk  and  perfoi 
tlmaa  at  I>readen  in  Febroary.  188B.     The  MB. 


There  are  Tarioiis  compositions  in  manuscript ; 
it  Modena,  some  arie  e  canzoni  with  two  violins 
ftnd  basso  con  tinuo  from  'UAdalinda,'  Florence, 
1679  ;  three  cantatas  and  one  aria ;  and  '  II 
trionfo  della  castitit,'  an  oratorio  for  seven 
voices  with  instruments,  Modena,  1688.  The 
latter  is  apparently  poor  music,  for  Bumey 
{Hi9L  of  Music,  iv.  pp.  118-14)  writes:  *If 
Carlo  Pallavicini  ever  had  any  genius,  it  was 
exhausted  when  he  set  this  oratorio,  which  has 
neither  invention  nor  learning  to  recommend  it.' 

At  Munich,  MS.  288,  a  cantata  for  soprano 
with  basso  oontinuo. 

At  Christ  Church  Library,  Oxford,  three 
Fantasias  a  4  e  5  voci,  by  '  Pallavicino.' 

At  Dresden,  a  mass  for  five  voices  with  two 
violins  and  basso  continuo ;  Eyrie,  Gloria,  Dixit 
confitebor,  for  four  voices ;  Laetatus  sum,  for 
basB  voice  with  instruments  (Eitner,  Quellen- 
Lexikon), 

In  Maroo  Silvani's  Canzonette  per  camera  a 
«O06  sola,  Bologna,  1670,  is  'La  speranza'  in 
three  movements  by  Carlo  Pallavicini,  and  in 
Silvani's  BaccoUa  di  motetti,  *  £ooe  filii,'  a  voce 
sola  col  basso  oontinuo.  o.  s. 

PALLAVICINI,  ViNCENZO,  bom  at  Brescia, 
was  maestro  di  cappella  at  tiie  Conservatorio 
degl'  Incurabili  at  Venice.  The  name  of  '  Pal- 
lavicini, Vinoenzo,  bresoiano,  del  1743,'  appears 
among  the  composers  of  some  pieces  of  manu- 
script music  in  the  Bologna  lioeo  Musicals, 
which  were  the  trial  compositions  for  election 
to  the  Accademia  dei  Filarmonioi  of  Bologna 
TOL.  ni 


(Parisini,  Catalogo,  iv.  181).  He  composed 
the  music  to  the  first  act  of  an  opera  bufia, 
*Lo  speziale'  (The  Apothecary),  written  by 
Goldoni,  the  two  remaining  acts  being  set  to 
music  by  Domenico  Fischietti,  a  Neapolitan ; 
a  manuscript  score  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire  (Wotquenne,  Catalogue, 
No.  2276).  The  opera  was  perfoi-med  at  the 
Teatro  San  Samuele,  Venice,  in  1755. 

Among  the  manuscript  sinfonie  given  in  the 
Breitkopf  list  for  1767  (Supplemento  ii.  p.  30), 
is  one  'di  Pallavicini.  Accommodate  per  il 
cembalo  solo.' 

Sncci's  catalogue  of  the  International  Musical 
Exhibition  at  Bologna  in  1888  includes  among 
the  autographs  a  letter  from  Pallavicini  to 
Padre  Martini,  which  deplores  the  recent  death 
of  G.  A.  Perti ;  it  is  dated  from  Venice,  April 
21,  1756.  The  eighteenth  volume  of  Martini's 
correspondence,  preserved  in  the  Bologna  Liceo 
Musicale,  consists  of  letters  from  Pallavicini, 
to  whom  Martini  was  evidently  a  counsellor 
and  friend.  c.  s. 

PALLAVICINO,  Benedetto,  was  bom  in 
Cremona.  Hlb  first  musical  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1579.  A  few  years  later 
he  was  at  Mantua,  and  his  name  is  found  in 
documents  in  the  Gonzaga  Archives ;  in  one, 
dated  May  11,  1582,  Cardinal  Annibale  Ip- 
polito  promises  to  send  a  sonnet  to  the  Duke 
'come  prima  sark  posto  in  musico  dal  Palla- 
vicino'; in  another,  dated  Deo.  18,  1584, 
Pallavicino  signs  himself  'musico  di  sua  Al- 
tezza';  and  in  1587  his  name  appears  in  the 
list  of  cantori  (Canal,  Della  mueiea  in  ManLova, 
1881,  p.  69).  Giaches  de  Wert,  maestro  di 
cappella  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  died  on  May 
23,  1596  ;  Pallavicino  was  appointed  in  his 
place,  and  uses  the  title  for  the  first  time  in 
the  1596  edition  of  his  fourth  book  of  madrigals. 
He  must  have  resigned  the  post  in  1601,  and 
Monteverde,  his  successor,  in  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  28,  1601,  mistakenly  writes  of  him  as  if 
he  were  dead  (Vogel,  Fierteljahrsschrifl,  1887, 
iii.  p.  823  ;  vii.  p.  282).  This  probably  led 
Pietro  Phalesio,  in  reprinting  the  first  book  of 
madrigals  for  six  voices  in  1606,  to  write  in 
the  dedication  of  'Benedetto  Pallavicino  di 
felice  memoria'  (Vogel,  Welti.  Vocalmueik 
Italiena,  ii.  p.  44).  But  Pallavicino  had  joined 
the  monks  of  Camaldoli  in  Tuscany ;  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  seventh  book  of  madrigals,  1604, 
to  Francesco  Gonzaga  of  Mantua,  is  signed 
B.  P.  'monaco  CamiJdolese.'  It  is  here  that 
he  mentions  his  twenty-two  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  house  of  Gonzaga.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  his  death ;  he 
wrote  the  dedication  in  his  eighth  book  of 
madrigals,  1611-12,  but  he  probably  died  soon 
after,  either  in  1612  or  1613. 

A  great  many  books  of  madrigals  composed 
by  Pallavicino  were  published  at  Venice,  and 
also  at  Antwerp.     Bumey  (Sisl.  of  MustCf  iv. 
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p.  113)  states  that  the  musio  lacks  variety,  both 
of  melody  and  harmony,  and  shows  no  spirit  of 
invention.  A  contemporary  Italian  veniiot  is 
not  so  uncompromising — U  Artusi  overo  delle 
imperfeUione  delta  modema  musica,  Yen.  1600, 
p.  3 — '  che  non  basta,  che  siano  fatte  al  pro- 
posito  degl'  instromenti,  e  delle  voci,  ma  che 
siano  uscite  da  valente  pratico  come  quella  di 
Benedetto  Palauicino/  etc.  The  following 
works  were  first  published  at  the  dates  given, 
but  were  constantly  reprinted  : — 

'  DI  B.  P.  Cramoness,  U  prlmo  libro  de  madrlckli  »  qoattro  tocL' 
Venetla.  1S79,  obL  4to.  '  II  prlmo  libro  de  nuulrigall  a  oinqne  tocL' 
Venetla.  1981.  obi.  4to.  *  U  Moondo  Ubro.'  (T).  19t»  and  1606.  '  D 
tarxo  libro,'  1866,  B.  P.  writes  the  dedleation  from  Mantua,  Avinut 
8,  1089.  'n  quarto  Ubro,'  1988;  reprinted  in  1586  with  'Di  B.  F. 
nuMstro  dl  cappeUa  del  eereniaeimo  Sl£.  Dooa  dl  Maotua,'  which 
title  If  need  until  the  change  to  '  B.  P.  monaoo  Ounaldoleee '  in 
the  1604  and  Uter  worka.  'll  qutnto  libro.'  108S.  '  l\  awto  Ubro.' 
1600.     '  n  setUmo  libro.'  1604.     '  L'  ottaTO  Ubro,'  1611-12. 

'  Madrigali  a  cinque  ▼od.'  Anverea,  Pbaleaio,  1604,  waa  a  nprlnt 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  books. 

'  Dl  B.  P.  servitors  del  sereniss.  Sir  Duca  di  MaotoTa  e  di  Mon- 
ferato,  U  prlmo  libro  de  madrigali  a  sei  Tod.'    Venetla,  1687. 

Of  his  church  music  little  is  known ;  two  volumes  pasiinrt  flrom  the 
ehurch  of  S.  Barbara,  Mantua,  into  the  Ulnvy  of  the  Milan  Con- 
■erratorio  mnsicale :  '  Libro  prlmo  dl  messe  a  4,  B  •  6  Toel,'  Venetla^ 
and  '  Salmi  deUe  Laudl  a  8  tocI.'  Venetla.    There  is  also : 

'Sacrae  Del  Laudes  ooto  et  una  duodedm  duae  vero  sexdeelm 
▼ooibos  oondneudae.  Ac  omnium  instmmentonun  genere  aooomo- 
datae.  AdditoeeUamlnflmae  partes  pro  Organooonunoato.'  Bene- 
dicto  Palanldno.  Cromon.  Auctore.  Venetla  B.  Amadlno,  ]6i)5, 
4to.  It  contains  fifteen  motets;  the  preCMe  is  signed  'Bavennae 
XI  oal.  SeptambrU.  1609.  Dl  Ben.  P.  monaoo  camaldolese.'  (MttUer, 
Cat.  KOnlgsberg  BibL).  F4tis  mentions  aa  earlier  edition.  19e&-96. 
in  four  books. 

The  popularltr  of  Pallarldao's  madrigals  is  shown  hj  the  way  in 
which  they  appear  in  eoUeotions  of  that  time.  '  Quando  benlgna 
Stella,'  fbr  four  Toioes,  is  in  Andrea  Pevemsge's  Harmonia  ceUate, 
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rm  to  1624  there  was  hardly  a  single 
published  at  Venice,  Nuremberg, 
it  Utrecht,  where  Joachim  van  den 
th  voice  psirts  and  lute  aocompani- 
1  not  Indude  some  of  his  madrigals. 
'iea  Tranaalpina,  1697.  had  two  of 


I  In  the  Add.  M8S.  11,688.  f .  92.  a 
7  and  8  of  madrigals ;  12.532,  f.  189, 
'QuKnJo  btii]lcivLJit<-lU'  from  tbB  1579  madri^ds;  18.936-30.  f.  39b. 
♦U  Bellx.  PJcvkyo.)  for  four  voices;  38.Sl{6-68,  f.  12b.  Cantos, 
B<t.«itui.  anrJ  ii(tilntu«  only  'CluU  unkynd  adieu'  for  five  voices; 
S9.^2-?7  rd^t^  mmi  •  L«oT(^  qu'.  [b.  ll  this  heats 'and  'CrueU  why  doet 
tfaiJU.  rtlo  in«'  for  *lx  vulras. 

Id  th>!>  Npw  York  Lihnrj  :  t  wiinty-seven  madrigals  for  rix  voices 
In  s  ITth-oftnturv  M;4  .'i>titl>  .1  Prands  Sambrook  his  book.'  (H. 
Botstiber.) 

In  BerUn  kSnlgl.  BIbliothek :  MS.  Z27.  dated  1694.  the  score  of 
'  Oanite  tuba '  for  dght  voices.    (Eitner.) 

In  Bologna  Liceo  Mnsicale :  in  a  17th-oentary  MB.  score,  for  eight 
voices—'  Dix.it,' '  Confitebor,' '  Beatus  vir.' '  lAudate  pnerl ' ;  for  four 
voices— '  Miserere  md  Deus.'  A  MS.  copy  by  Sanllni  of  'Caiiite 
tnh-. '  r^r  r'r■^^  T-,'r^^  fT^^  PallaTtrino'i  Lmidst,  1606.  (Plulslnl, 
11.  SGO.  uUM 

In  tlic  Brc^lan  SUdtbllbltrithek  ;  'Jubilate  Deo'  in  MS.  19,  and 
'Cti,n[ta  Lulm'  ivnij  '  Huicl  et^mplRr^ntu]'''  stximl  in  MS.  90,  miH  in 
part-tM>k«  Ma.  113.  all  fW  elj{ht  vnalcifs,     f  Bohn'»  Cat.) 

In  the  UnrnJta  UlttAr-Akadeiniig  Biy  tothak  :  MS.  96.  fbnr  motets 
fur  cifht  vDliW ;  Ma.  BO,  madrigal  for  six  voloBa    (Pfndd's  CeU.) 

In  the  Manicb  FIufbiMlothek :  MB.  21 B.  'Qni  svper  thronnm' 

ts'Tiitb'  *ti  fuDoo'J  far  fltre  voloes.  and  'Omnes  morti  vldni' 
- ' Ttnil  tnorlr  voltsa  'I  t>yt  mi t  vol oen.  {Malcr'a  Cat.) 
Two  vjcampltn  uf  P.i3lsvkclno't  msdriga]*  wtn  Indnded  by  L. 
Tbrehl  In  hlftpubllcatlotiot  old  mu-uc  L  arfc  mfrieale,  1897,  vol.  II.. 
*Dol«menU?  ilonnlva'  |irfl,li,  ami  'Dnlo'.  fntve  e  acute'  (1000), 
tAknn  from  th«'  Af  th  book  at  madrlgaJs  for  Av«  voices.       p     a 

PALMER,  ELIZA.BETH  Annie,  known  as 
Bessie,  born  August  9,  1831,  at  9  Fountain 
Court,  Strand;  from  1851  to  January  1853 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  piano- 
forte from  Jewson,  harmony  and  counterpoint 
from  Bannister,  and  singing  from  Cox  and 
Crivelli.  She  left  the  Academy  owing  to  a 
disagreement  with  the  latter,  on  account  of  an 
attempt  to  train  her  as  a  soprano.  She  then 
received  private  lessons  from  Garcia,  after  six 
months'  enforced  rest,  consequent  on  the  other 
teacher's  error.  On  March  13,  1854,  she  made 
her  debut  at  a  concert  of  Alexandre  Billet  at 
the  smaller  St.  Martin's  Hall :  and  on  Dec  20,  at 


the  larger  hall,  she  sang  in  the  '  Messiah '  under 
Hullah    with    great    success.     She  became  i 
favourite    contralto    singer   with  him  daring 
the  time  he  gave  choral  concerts.     She  gained 
an  honourable  reputation  at  such  institutions 
as  the  Sacred  Harmonic ;  the  National  Choral 
Society ;    the    Popular  Concerts ;    the   Leeds 
Festival  of  1858,  where  she  sang  at  the  opening 
of  the  New  Town  Hall  in  *  Elijah ' ;  the  Worceater, 
Birmingham,  and  Norwich  Festivals  ;  at  a  State 
Concert,  Buckingham  Palace,  etc.     From  1870 
for  some  years  she  sang  in  various  English  opera 
enterprises  in  the  provinces,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
1878,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  etc.    From  1877 
until  1886  she  was  in  great  request  as  a  teacher 
of  singing  at  Newcastle  and  elsewhere.     In  the 
last  year  she  retired  from  a  professional  career, 
on  becoming  possessed  of  a  competency  throngh 
a  handsome  legacy  from  a  deceased  friend,  having 
well  gained  her  rest  after  a  hard  life,  and  having 
at  one  time  supported  parents  and  brothers  by 
her  exertions.      In    1904   she   published  her 
Musicai  BecollectwnSj  which  have  been  of  value 
in  the  preparation  of  this  notice.  A.  c. 

PALOTTA,  Matteo,  bom  about  1689,  called 
II  Panormitano,  from  his  birthplace  Palermo, 
studied  in  the  Conservatorio  Sian  Onofrio  at 
Naples.  On  his  return  to  Palermo  he  passed 
the  necessary  examinations,  and  was  ordained 
secular  priest  He  then  devoted  himself  with 
great  ardour  to  studies  in  part -writing  and 
counterpoint,  and  produced  a  valuable  work 
Oregoriani  carUus  enudecUa  praxis  et  eogniiiOf 
being  a  treatise  on  Guido  d'  Arezzo's  Solmisa- 
tion,  and  an  inst motion -book  in  the  church- 
tones.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  invited  Palotta  to  Vienna  as 
capellmeister,  but  Palotta  himself  applied  to 
the  Emperor  in  1733,  asking  for  the  post  of 
composer  of  a  capptilla  music.  The  then  court- 
capellmeister  warmly  recommended  him,  and 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  court-composers 
with  a  salary  of  400  florins,  on  Feb.  25,  1733, 
was  dismissed  in  1741,  and  reinstated  in  1749. 
He  died  in  Vienna  on  March  28,  1758,  aged 
sixty-nine.  The  libraries  of  the  Court-chapel 
and  the  Gesellschaft  der  Mnsikfreonde  possess 
a  number  of  his  masses  in  four  to  eight  parts, 
motets,  etc.  (see  the  Quellen- Lexikon\  all 
written  in  a  pure  and  elevated  church  style, 
the  parts  moving  easily  and  naturally  in  spite  of 
their  elaborate  counterpoint.  In  many  points 
they  recall  Caldara.  One  special  feature  in 
Palotta's  music  is  the  free  development  of  the 
chief  subject,  and  the  skilful  way  in  which  he 
combines  it  with  the  counter-subjects,     c.  f.  p. 

PAMINGER  (PiMINGER),  Leonhabd,  was 
bom  March  29,  1495,  at  Aschau  or  Aschach  in 
Bavaria.  According  to  Gerber  he  received  his 
earlier  instruction  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Nicolas 
at  Passau.  He  aftervrards  studied  at  Vienna, 
but  in  1516  returned  to  Passau  to  hold  some 
scholastic  post  at  St  Nicolas,  where  he  is  last 
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mentioDed  as  having  been  secretary.  He  became 
an  adherent  of  the  Lntheran  refonnation,  and 
IB  known  as  the  author  of  a  few  German  hymns 
and  controversial  tracts.  Bnt  in  spite  of  this 
his  chief  musical  work  consists  of  a  vast  col- 
lection of  Latin  Motets  for  four  to  six  and  more 
voices,  providing  for  the  requirements  of  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  year.  The  first  volume  of 
this  work  gives  his  portrait  with  the  date  of  his 
death,  May  3,  1567.  The  work  itself  was  pub- 
lished by  his  sons,  the  first  two  parts  in  1573 
(Gcrlach,  Nuremberg),  the  third  in  1576,  and 
the  fourth  in  1580.  The  fourth  part  contains 
Psalms  both  with  simple  Falsobordone  harmonies 
of  the  Plain-song  tones,  and  also  more  elabor- 
ately treated,  along  with  some  additional  Motets. 
In  all  the  parts  there  are  some  contributions 
by  his  three  sons  Balthasar,  Sophonias,  and 
Sigismund.  In  this  work  Proske  says,  'the 
liturgy  of  the  whole  Church  year  is  most 
exhaustively  treated,  and  the  harmonisation  of 
the  Psalms  carried  out  with  a  completeness  not 
to  be  found  in  any  similar  work.'  He  also 
gives  Paminger  the  credit  of  being  *  one  of  the 
greatest  contrapuntists  of  his  time,  and  says 
that  all  his  works  show  the  fervently  pious 
master  who  was  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the 
devotional  spirit  of  the  words  which  he  set  to 
music'  (see  the  prefaces  to  'Musica  Divina,' 
torn.  1.  iv.).  Proske  has  reprinted  from  this 
work  a  comparatively  simple  and  somewhat 
sombre  setting  of  the  Pater  Noster,  based  on 
the  Plain -song  melody.  Compositions  by 
Paminger  also  appear  in  the  Collections  of  Ott, 
1537  to  1544,  and  Montanus,  1553  to  1559.  The 
'Tricinia'  of  Montanus,  1559,  contain  twelve 
Bettings  a  8  of  German  Hymns.  Ott's  Lieder- 
buch,  1544  (reprinted  by  Eitner  &  Eade),  has  a 
Yery  expressive  setting  of  VAch  Gott  straf  mich 
nicht  im  Zom  dein'  a  4,  the  Tenor  melody 
of  which  seems  also  to  be  of  Paminger's  own 
invention,  since  it  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found, 
and  it  is  also  reckoned  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
time.  Forster  concludes  his  great  Lieder  col- 
lection, 1556,  with  a  remarkable  piece  by 
Paminger,  *Ach  Gott  wem  soil  ich's  Klagen,' 
which,  without  pauses,  is  to  be  sung  a  5,  but 
with  pauses  a  10.  A  curious  epitaph  on 
Paminger  in  German  verse,  which  was  set  to 
music  for  four  voices  by  his  son  Sophonias,  is 
given  in  WaolneTnagidYBDasDeiUsche  Kirehenlied, 
Bd.  iv.  No.  154.  j.  r.  m. 

PAMMELIA.  The  first  collection  of  Canons, 
Bounds,  and  Catches  published  in  this  country. 
It  was  issued  in  1609,  under  the  editorship  of 
Thomas  Ravenscroft,  with  the  title  of  'Pam- 
melia.  Mvsicks  Miscellanie,  Or,  Mixed  Varietie 
of  Pleasant  Boundelayes,  and  delightfnll 
CatchoB,  of  8.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  9.  10. 
Parts  in  one.  Never  so  oitlinarie  as  musicall, 
none  so  musical,  as  not  to  all  very  pleasing  and 
aooeptable. '  It  contains  100  compositions,  many 
of  considerable  antiquity,  several  of  which  are 


still  well  known  and  have  been  reprinted  in 
modem  publications,  amongst  them  *Heyhoe 
to  the  green  wood,'  'All  in  to  service,'  *Now 
kiss  the  cup,  cousin,'  '  Joan,  come  kiss  me  now,' 
*  There  lies  a  pudding,'  'Jack  boy,  ho  boy' 
(alluded  to  in  Shakespeare's  'Tanling  of  the 
Shrew'),  *  Banbury  Ale,'  *Now  Robin  lend  to 
me  thy  bow,'  and  '  Let's  have  a  peal  for  John 
Cook's  souL '  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1 61 8. 
A  second  part  was  issued,  also  in  1 609,  imder  the 
title  of  *  Deuteromelia  :  or.  The  Second  part  of 
Musicks  melodic,  or  melodius  Musicke  of 
Pleasant  Boundehdes ;  E.  H.  mirth,  or  Free- 
mens  Songs  and  such  delightfull  Catches.  Qui 
Canere  potest  canat.  Catch  that  catch  can.  Vt 
Atel  Os,  sic  Cor  melos  afficit  de  rejUsU*  This 
contains  thirty -one  compositions,  viz.  seven 
Freemen's  Songs  for  three,  and  seven  for  four 
voices,  and  eight  rounds  or  catches  for  three, 
and  nine  for  four  voices.  Of  the  Freemen's 
Songs  the  following  are  still  well  known  :  *  As 
it  fell  on  a  holy  day'  (John  Dory),  *We  be 
soldiers  three,'  *We  be  three  poor  mariners,' 
'  Of  all  the  birds,'  and  *  Who  liveth  so  merry 
in  all  this  land ' ;  and  of  the  catches,  *  Hold 
thy  peace,  thou  knave '  (directed  to  be  sung  in 
Shakespeare's  *  Twelfth  Night')  and  *Mault's 
come  down.'  No  composers'  names  are  given 
in  either  part  w.  h.  h. 

PANDEAN  PIPE  (Fr.  Fl<Ae  de  Pan ;  Ger. 
Syrvnx),  A  simple  instrument,  of  many  forms 
and  materials,  which  is  probably  the  oldest 
and  the  most  widely  disseminated  of  any.  It 
is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Ugah,  the 
first  wind  instrument  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
(Gen.  iv.  21,  and  Psalm  cl.),  in  the  former  of 
these  passages  translated  *  organ,'  in  the  latter, 
'  pipe. '  It  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  under 
the  name  of  syrinx,  being  made  with  from 
three  to  nine  tubes,  ^  but  usually  with  seven,  a 
number  which  is  also  mentioned  by  YirgiL' 
It  is  depicted  in  a  MS.  of  the  11th  century 
preserved  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale  of  Paris, 
and  is  probably  the  frestele,  frStel,  or  frUiau,  of 
the  Men^triers  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries. 
It  is  known  in  China  as  Koan-^ee^  with  twelve 
tubes  of  bamboo ;  was  used  by  iho  Peruvians 
under  the  name  of  hucuyra-puhuraf  being  made 
of  cane,  and  also  of  a  greenish  steatite  or  soap- 
stone.  Of  the  former  material  is  a  fine  speci- 
men now  in  the  British  Museum,^^  consisting 
of  fourteen  reed  pipes  of  a  brownish  colour 
tied  together  with  tlu«ad  in  two  rows,  so  as  to 
form  a  double  set  of  seven  reeds.  Both  sets 
are  of  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions,  and 
are  placed  side  by  side,  the  shortest  measuring 
3,  the  longest  6^  inches.  One  set  is  open  at 
the  bottom,  the  other  dosed,  in  consequence 
of  which  arrangement  octaves  are  produced. 
The  scale  is  pentatonic 

I  TlMoeritiu.  74yil  Ix. 
>  '  Ret  mihl  dlipulbiia  MpUm  eompMta 
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The  sospstone  instniment  is  even  more 
remarkable.  It  measures  5§  inches  high  by  6^ 
wide,  and  contains  eight  pipes  bored  from  the 
solid  block,  and  quaintly  ornamented.  Foor 
of  the  tubes  have  small  lateral  finger-holes, 
which,  when  closed,  lower  the  pitch  a  semitone. 
Thus  twelve  notes  in  all  can  be  produced. 
The  scale  is  peculiar  and  perhaps  arbitraiy ; 
or  the  holes  may  have  served  for  certain  modes, 
of  the  use  of  which  by  the  Peruvians  there  is 
evidence  in  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  and  other 
historians. 

A  modem  Roumanian  specimen,  containing 
twenty-five  tubes  arranged  in  a  curve,  is  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ;  the  longest  pipes 
are  over  12  inches  in  length. 

There  is  an  excellent  and  well-preserved 
example  in  a  bas-relief  from  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Geoige  de  Boscherville,  Normandy,  of  11th 
century  date,  which  is  figured  in  Engel's  ex- 
cellent work  above  quoted. 

The  Pandean  Pipe  is  theoretically  a  series  of 
stopped  tubes  blown  from  the  edge  of  the  upper, 
and,  in  this  case,  the  only  orifice,  as  already 
described  under  Flute.  One  note  and  occa- 
sional harmonics  are  usually  produced  from 
each  tube,  the  scale  being  diatonic,  and  of 
variable  extent  according  to  the  dcill  and 
convenience  of  the  performer.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  rarely  heanl  except  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  drama  of  Punch  and  Judy.  It 
is  enclosed  in  a  leather  or  paper  case  which  is 
pushed  into  the  open  waistcoat  of  the  player, 
the  different  parts  of  the  scale  being  reached 
by  rotation  of  the  head.  The  quality  of  the 
tone  is  reedy  and  peculiar,  somewhat  veiled 
from  the  absence  of  harmonics  of  even  numbers, 
it  being  a  stopped  pipe,  of  which,  however,  the 
first  harmonic  on  the  twelfkh,  and  not  the 
fnudameDtal  tone,  is  habitually  sounded.  In 
this  respect  and  in  its  quality  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  'Harmonic  flute'  stop  of  the 
organ. 

It  had  a  temporary  popularity  in  this  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century, 
when  itinerant  parties  of  musicians,  terming 
themselves  Pandeans,  went  about  the  country, 
and  gave  performances.  'The  lowest  set  of 
reeds  (the  "septem  discrimina  vocum"  of 
Yiigil),'  says  a  writer  in  1821,  'is  called  the 
contra  baaao  or  double  base ;  the  next  fagotto, 
or  bassoon ;  the  third  septenary  is  the  tenor 
or  second  treble ;  and  the  fourth  or  highest 
range  of  pipes,  the  first  treble ;  so  that  in  the 
aggregate  there  is  a  complete  scale  of  four 
octaves,  and  they  can  play  in  throe  or  four 
parts.  The  reeds  or  pipes  are  fastened  under 
the  chin  of  the  performer,  and  the  lip  runs 
from  one  to  the  other  with  seeming  facility, 
without  moving  the  instniment  by  manual 
assistance.^ ' 

B  pareamra  labro."— Laonttoa.     lUa 


<A  company  of  them  was  introduced  sk 
Yauxhall  Gardens  a  few  years  ago,  and  sinoe 
that  they  are  common  enough  in  the  streets 
of  London.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  of 
the  performers,  particularly  the  first  treble, 
have  more  than  seven  pipes,  which  enables 
them  to  extend  the  melody  beyond  the  sep- 
tenary.'    (Bneydop,  Londinensis,  1821.) 

A  tutor  for  this  instrument  was  published 
in  1807,  entitled  Th4  Complete  Pree^tor  for 
Daviet^s  new  invented  Syrrynx  (sic)  or  paient 
Pandean  Harmonica,  containing  tunee  aitd 
military  pieces  in  one,  tioo,  three,  and  four 
parts.  The  writer  states  that  '  by  making  his 
instrument  of  glass  he  gains  many  advantsges 
over  the  common  reed,  the  tone  being  incon- 
ceivably more  brilliant  and  sonorous.'  The 
scale  given  commences  on  A  below  the  treble 
stave,  rising  by  fifteen  intervals  to  the  A 
above  the  same  stave.  The  C  is  indicated  ss 
the  keynote,  which  ia  marked  as  such.  The 
instrument  appears  to  have  been  susceptible  of 
Double-tongueing  like  the  Flvtk.       w.  h.  s. 

PANDORA.  The  Greek  rai^BoDpa ;  Arabic 
Tahbur,  now  rendered  Tamboura,  is  of  great 
antiquity ;  and  the  long,  straight-necked  stringed 
instrument  with  comparatively  small  body  con- 
trasted with  the  pear-shaped  lute,  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  nefer  of  E^^t  and  the 
tanbur  of  Babylonia  to  the  pandoura  and 
colasoione  of  Southern  Europe,  the  various 
tambouras  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  and  India,  the 
Chinese  san-hsien  or  sientze,  and  the  Japanese 
samisen  and  other  Eastern  descendants  and 
representatives.  The  Egyptian  nefer  is  depicted 
in  the  most  ancient  monuments  ;  as  on  a  hiero- 
glyphic probably  in  the  4  th  dynasty  and  as  early 
as  the  6  th  with  two  strings  ;  while  some  early 
wall-paintings  indicate  a  fretted  finger-board 
The  ancient  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  an 
instrument  of  the  kind  which  they  called 
TwdoOpa ;  there  is  good-  reason  to  suppose  it 
preceded  the  lyre,  but  for  open-air  muaio  the 
latter  had  the  better  chance,  and  became  ulti- 
mately the  national  Hellenicstringed  instrument 
of  the  classic  and  Graeoo-Boman  periods.  Julius 
Pollux  (iv.  60),  and  Athenaeus  (iv.  188),  quote 
Pythagoras  for  the  ascription  of  the  roMdovpa  to 
the  Troglodjrtes  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  who  made 
it  of  laurel,  which  grew  near  the  sea-shore. 
With  reference  to  the  Asiatic  tanbur,  Al  Farabi, 
the  greatest  Arabic  writer  on  music  (died  A.D. 
950),  has  preserved  for  us,  in  his  description  of 
the  tanbur  of  Bagdad,  an  echo  of  the  past,  the 
characteristic  note  and  accordance  of  the  old 
'pagan'  scale,  which  preceded  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  invasions.  "This  note,  the  septimal 
whole  tone  and  7-8  ratio  (the  equal  temperament 
semitone  2*81),  must  have  been  the  original 
Arabic  'wosta'  or  middle  finger-note  on  the 
finger-board,  equivalent  to  the  index  finger  or 
Lichanos  on  the  lyre  which  was  the  chaneter- 
istic  note  of  the  old  Greek  soft  diatonic  genus 
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(/iaXax6f ).  Dr.  Luid  {Becherches  aur  Vhuioire  de 
laOamme  Arabe,  Leyden,  1884)  saw  in  this 
scale  a  distortion,  from  the  constant  practice  of 
instraments,  of  a  natural  scale,  an  intuition  with 
which  he  credits  the  ancient  Persians,  but  this 
mental  recognition  of  harmonious  intervals  im- 
plies the  conception  of  modem  harmony  in  which 
we  are  educated,  hut  in  which  the  musicians  of 
the  ancient  world,  Persians,  Indians,  or  Greeks, 
certainly  were  not.  Instead  of  this  the  more 
mechanical  adaptation  of  the  finger-board  to  the 
hand  accounts  for  that  conception  of  the  tetra- 
chord  we  find  with  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
can  now  trace  to  the  still  older  civilisation  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Al  Farabi  sees  music, 
theoretical  and  practical,  through  Greek  spectacles 
of  that  later  age  in  which  he  wrote,  and  his  tan- 
bnr  of  Khorassan,  like  his  lute,  is  the  music  of 
Islam  translated  into  Greek.  The  arithmetical 
reasonings  of  philosophers  who  sought  to  explain 
the  musical  scale  could  never  have  been, 
excepting  in  the  larger  intervals,  the  practical 
art  of  musicians ;  limmas  and  commas  were 
evolved  from  a  simpler  Diatonic  system  enriched 
to  suit  the  finer  ears  of  the  time  with  small 
intervals ;  of  which  we  have  within  the  last 
hundred  years  the  quarter  tone  analysis  of 
Mechaga,  a  mathematician  and  musician  of 
Damascus,  and  the  third  tone  (Pythag.  O.  680) 
insisted  upon  as  the  unit  by  Villoteau  (Descrip- 
tion de  VEgypU,  tomes  xiii.  et  xiv.  8vo,  Paris, 
1823),  who  was  one  of  the  scientific  expedition 
sent  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Egypt,  and  who  brought 
back  a  collection  of  instruments  now,  unhappily 
for  the  settlement  of  a  much-debated  question, 
no  longer  to  be  found.  The  intention  of 
Dr.  Land's  admirable  and  essential  book  is  in 
the  main  polemic,  to  upset  the  dictum  of  Yil- 
lotean,  since  reproduced  by  musical  historians 
such  as  F^tis,  Ambros,  and  Eiesewetter  in  col- 
laboration with  Hammer -Purgstall,  but  the 
battle  remains  undecided,  as  the  great  Arabic 
authorities,  Al  Farabi,  Gaxio'ddin,  Abdo'lgadir, 
and  others  were  as  obviously  making  their  native 
musical  material  Greek,  as  the  Japanese  are 
trying  to  Europeanise  their  own  to-day.  To 
find  the  real  Arabic  music  we  must  take  the 
advice  of  the  traveller  Dr.  Landberg,  and  pene- 
trate among  the  Bedouin  inhabitants  of  the 
interior. 

We  find  in  Mechaga  a  Diatonic  framework, 
but  with  neuter,  not  minor  or  major  thirds  ; 
the  latter,  when  they  occur,  are  subordinate. 
The  hypo  or  plagal  mode  with  the  minor  seventh 
called  'Ochag,  c,  rf,  «,/,  gr,  a,  6|^,  c,  is  advanced  to 
the  first  place  before  East,/,  gr,  «.,  6^,  c,  d,  «,/, 
but  that  the  latter  was  once  regarded  as  the 
original  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the  notes 
which  follow  East,  thus  '  Dou-kah,'  the  second, 
'8ik-hah,'the  third,  and  *Tchar-kah,'the  fourth. 
As  in  India,  in  the  present  day,  it  is  possible  that 
small  intervals  were  in  use  for  a  refined  expres- 
sion or  for  grace.     There  ia  no  reason  why  third- 


tone  intervals,  which  are  very  nearly  of  the 
measure  of  the  Chromatic  Semitone  (0*68- 
0*70),  should  be  less  agreeable  to  hear  than 
quarter  tones.  But  in  the  pandoura  or  tam- 
boura  we  find  a  Diatonic  scale  which  has  much 
in  common  with  the  flutes  or  auloi  of  antiquity, 
and  of  Eastern  music  to-day.  Villoteau  has 
given  magnificent  engravings  of  tambouras  after 
the  very  precise  drawings  of  Augnste  Herbin, 
which  form  part  of  the  atlas  of  La  Description 
de  VEgypte,  Their  accuracy  suggested  to  Dr. 
Land  the  desirability  of  minutely  measuring  the 
finger-boards,  in  the  absence  of  the  instruments 
themselves,  to  compare  the  results  with  Yillo- 
teau's  text  He  has  given  tlie  results  in  milli- 
metres sometimes  carried  to  two  places  of 
decimals  for  the  Bulgarian  tanbur ;  the  large 
Turkish,  the  small  and  large  Persian,  and  one 
simply  called  'd'orient.'  With  these  he  has 
compared  calculated  intervals  against  Yilloteau's 
naming  and  the  nearest  Pythagorean  or  Har- 
monic intervals,  the  result  of  which  is,  however, 
impaired  by  the  influence  of  tension  when  the 
intervals  are  stopped  upon  the  finger-board, 
unavoidable  in  producing  the  note,  and  tending 
always  to  sharpen  the  vibration  number.  This 
will  be  more  perceptible  as  the  sounds  ascend 
from  the  diminished  length  of  the  string.  In 
Dr.  Land's  tables  no  exact  gradation  is  notice- 
able, although  the  Diatonic  intervals  including 
the  neuter  thirds  and  sixths  and  minor  seventh 
are  not  remote.  But  with  thirds  of  the  whole 
tone,  to  which  Dr.  Land  has  not  given  attention, 
the  results  very  frequently  come  as  near. 

The  modem  Egyptian  or  Arabian,  and  the 
various  Indo-Chinese  varieties  of  the  tamboura 
have  no  frets,  but  there  are  marks  on  the  finger- 
board of  the  Japanese  samisen  that  are  guides 
to  the  intervals  required.  The  small  Turkish 
tamboura  called  Ehaz,  a  very  beautiful-looking 
instrument,  has  twenty -three  frets.  (See 
Feet.) 

The  first  syllable  of  many  of  these  names 
points  to  a  common  derivation  from  a  root 
perhaps  expressive  of  tension.  a.  j.  h. 

PANDORE,  or  BANDORA,  Ital.  Neapoliten 
dialect,  Pandura  ;  Arabic,  Tanbv/r ;  Indian  lan- 
guages Tamhourti,  The  English  pandore  is  a 
variety  of  the  cither  with  ribs  shaped  in  in- 
curvations and  an  oblique  bridge.  According 
to  Praetorius  (Syniagma)  the  smallest  size  was 
called  Orpharion  (made  to  rhyme  with  Lion),  the 
name  a  combination,  according  to  Dr.  Murray,  of 
Orpheus  with  Arion  ;  the  medium  size,  Penor- 
oon ;  and  the  largest,  Pandore.  Praetorius  spells 
this  Pandorro  or  Bandoer.  The  forms  orpharion 
and  pandora  occur  in  The  School  of  Musickej 
by  Thomas  Robinson,  London,  1603.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Lute  preserved  at  Helmingham  in 
Suffolk  is  an  instrument  of  this  genus.  It  was 
made  by  John  Rose  in  Bridewell,  London, 
1580  ;  the  name  he  gave  it,  *  Cymbalum  Deca- 
chordum,'  shows  that  it  was  intended  for  ten 
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stringB,  which,  acoording  to  Praetorina,  would  be 
tuned  five  notes  in  pairs,  lute  fashion.  Such 
an  instrument  would  be  used  for  aocompaniment 
only.  It  is  called  an  English  instrument  by 
Praetorius  in  the  SynUigma  (1618),  who  says  it 
had  a  fiat  back,  and  was  like  a  cither  strung 
with  six  and  sometimes  seven  twisted  metal 
strings,  which  were  plucked  with  the  finger. 
William  Barley  (1596^,  in  his  New  Booke  of 
TablUure,  has  instructions  for  the  bandora  ^  in 
the  third  part  The  instrument  there  is  described 
and  depicted  as  having  six  pairs  of  strings  tuned 
in  unison.  Music  for  the  bandora  was  always 
wi'itten  in  tablatnre,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
lute,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  ,the 
cuxordaiura  employed.  The  bandora  was  often 
used  to  maintain  the  bass  part  in  consort,  as 
in  Morley's  '  Ck)nsort  Lessons '  (1599  and  1611), 
Rosseter's  '  Consort  Lessons '  (1609),  and  Leigh- 
ton's  '  Teares  '(161 1),  but  only  in  the  last  of  these 
three  has  the  bandora  part  survived.  It  is  for 
a  seven^stringed  instrument,  BandwrrioB,  (See 
Mandoline.)  a.  j.  h. 

PANE,  DouxNiGO  DEL,  bom  in  Rome,  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  been  a  pupil  of  Antonio 
Maria  Abbatini.  In  1650  he  became  soprano 
singer  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Vienna  under 
Ferdinand  III.,  but  in  1654  was  received  into 
the  Papal  Chapel  at  Rome,  where  also  in  1669 
he  became  Choirmaster.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  jubilee  of  service  in  the  Papal  Chapel, 
and  his  voice  began  to  fail,  not  wishing,  as  he 
says,  to  be  idle,  he  composed  and  publi^ed  in 
16S7  a  volume  of  Masses  for  four  to  eight 
voices,  based  on  favourite  Motets  of  Palestrina, 
2  a  4  ;  *  0  doctor  bonus  * ;  *  Domine  quando 
veneris,'  3  a  5  ;  'Stella  quam  viderant' ;  *0 
beatum  virum ';  '  Jubilate  Deo,'  1  a  6  ;  *  Canite 
tuba,'  1  a  8  ;  <  Fratres  ego  enim.'  This  was 
his  op.  5.  Previous  works  published  were 
Motetti  a  2-5,  op.  2  (Rome,  1675);  Sagri 
Concerti  a  2-6,  op.  3  (1675) ;  two  Books  of 
Madrigals  a  5.  In  1677  he  edited  Abbatini's 
Antiphons  for  twelve  Bass  and  twelve  Tenor 
voices.  A  few  other  works  remain  in  MS.  in 
the  archives  of  the  Sistine  ChapeL  J.  R.  M. 

PANNY,  Joseph,  violinist  and  composer, 
bom  at  Kohlraitzberg  in  Austria,  Oct.  23,  1794, 
died  Sept  7,  1888.  At  the  age  of  six,  he 
received  primary  instruction  in  violin-playing 
from  his  father,  who  was  director  of  the  local 
school  of  music.  Three  years  later  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Joseph  Bremberger,  an  esteemed 
organist,  noticing  the  child's  facility  and 
promise,  gave  him  organ  and  harmony  lessons. 
The  French  invasion  of  Austria  in  1809  almost 
ruined  the  Panny  family,  and  the  young  violin- 
ist was  compelled  to  neglect  his  musical  studies 
for  some  years  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  while  occupying  a 
tutor's  post  at  Greinburg,    he  attracted    the 
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keen  interest  of  von  Eybler,  Capellmeister  to 
the  Emperor  Francis  II.  In  1815  Panny  went 
to  Vienna,  and  studied  composition  with  Eybler. 
In  1824  he  gave  his  first  concert  of  his  own 
compositions  in  Vienna,  gaining  a  warm  re- 
ception for  his  '  Kriegerchor.'  In  1825  he  met 
Paganini  in  Venice,  and  two  years  later  renewed 
the  acquaintance  in  Vienna,  where  he  composed 
a  'Seine  Dramatique'  for  the  fourth  string, 
which  was  performed  by  Paganini  at  his  fare- 
well concert  in  the  Austrian  capitaL  During 
1829  and  1830  Panny  toured  in  Germany.  In 
1831  he  travelled  to  Norway  and  conducted 
concerts  at  Bergen,  and  on  his  return  to  Ger- 
many in  1884  founded  a  school  of  music  at 
Weisserling  (Alsace),  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  manufacturers  of  the 
town,  who  financed  it  He  visited  Paris  and 
London  in  1835,  married,  and  settled  in  Mainz 
in  1836,  where  he  founded  another  College 
of  Music.  R.  L.  de  Pearaall  was  his  pupU. 
His  death,  from  spinal  meningitis,  occurred  two 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  He  left 
a  widow  and  one  child.  His  published  com- 
positions include :  string  quartets  ;  trios  ;  solos 
for  violin,  violoncello,  and  clarinet;  three 
masses  ;  requiem  ;  male  choruses  ;  songs,  etc ; 
a  MS.  opera  'Das  Miidchen  von  Rligen,' 
and  a  hymn  to  the  New  Year,  which  was  per- 
formed at  Bergen,  Dec.  18,  1831.  Panny  also 
left  some  literary  MS.,  dealing  with  the  histoiy 
of  music  in  Italy, Germany,  France,  and  England. 
— Baker,  Diet. ofMus. ;  Clarke, Did,  ofFiddUn\ 
F^tis,  Biog,  des  Mns.  Article  in  Supplement  to 
the  OcizeUe  de  Afayenee,  1838.  s.  h-a. 

PANOFKA,  Heinrich,  bom  Oct  2,  1807, 
at  Breslau.  His  early  life  was  a  struggle 
between  duty  in  the  shape  of  the  law,  and 
inclination  in  that  of  music.  Music  at  length 
prevailed,  his  father  consented  to  his  wishes, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  quitted  the 
College  of  Breslau  and  put  himself  under 
Mayseder  for  the  violin,  and  Hoffmann  for 
composition,  both  at  Vienna.  He  remained 
with  them  studying  hard  for  three  years.  In 
1827  he  gave  his  first  concert  In  1829  he 
left  Vienna  for  Munich,  and  thence  went  to 
Berlin.  In  1881  his  father  died,  and  Panofka 
came  into  his  patrimony.  After  some  length- 
ened travelling  he  settled  at  Paris  in  1834  as 
a  violin-player.  After  a  time  he  turned  his 
attention  to  singing,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Bordogni  founded  in  1842  an  'Academie  de 
chant'  In  1844  he  came  to  London,  and  in 
1847  (Jenny  Lind's  year)  was  engaged  by  Mr. 
Lumley  as  one  of  his  assistants  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  The  Revolution  of  1848  fixed  him 
here  ;  he  published  a  *  Practical  Singing  Tutor,' 
and  was  widely  known  as  a  teacher.  In  1852 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1866  settled  in 
Florence,  where  he  died,  Nov.  18,  1887.  His 
principal  works  are  <L'Art  de  chanter'  (opi 
81)  ;  <  L'Ecole  de  Chant,'  twenty-four  Vocalises 
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progreasiyes  (op.  86);  Ab^cddaire  Tocal  (2nd 
ed.);  twelve  Vocalises  d'artiste  (op.  86)--all 
pabliahed  by  Brandus.  He  translated  Baillot's 
Nouvdle  MUhode  for  the  violin  into  German. 
He  also  published  many  works  for  violin  and 
piano,  and  for  violin  and  orchestra,  but  they 
are  of  slight  importance. — Baker,  Biog,  Did. 
of  Mu8,  ;  Brown,  Biog,  Diet,  Mxa.  \  Clarke, 
Did,  of  Fiddlers  ;  F^tis,  Biog,  Mm.  E.  H-  A. 

PANORMO,  ViNCBNZO  Tbusaino.  The 
career  of  this  excellent  violin-maker  has  been 
much  obscured  by  the  placing  of  false  labeb  in 
his  instruments,  and  only  conjecture  locates  and 
dates  his  birth  at  Monreale,  near  Palermo,  Nov. 
30,  1784,  and  his  death  in  London  in  1818. 
It  is  presumed  that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
his  craft,  both  at  Cremona  and  Turin,  and  that  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1750,  but,  failing  to  find  a  field 
for  his  efforts,  returned  south  as  far  as  Marseilles. 
In  1772  Panormo  visited  England,  and  from 
1788  to  1789  alternated  betwixt  London  and 
Paris,  establishing  in  the  latter  town  a  business 
at  No.  70  Rue  de  Chartres,  with  a  workshop 
in  the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec.  His  favourite  model 
was  the  large  pattern  Stradivarius,  which 
he  copied  to  perfection.  The  workmanship 
throughout  his  instruments  is  neat  and  well 
executed,  the  scrolls  and  /  holes  being  particu- 
larly well  cut.  Some  of  hiB  best  fiddles  were 
made  out  of  an  old  maple  billiard-table,  which 
Panormo  purchased  whilst  in  Dublin.  He 
employed  several  forms  of  printed  label ;  the 
earliest  bear  the  arms  of  Palermo  at  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  ticket.  He  was  a  fairly 
prolific  maker,  and  his  instruments  command 
good  prices.  Panormo's  eldest  son  Joseph — 
bom  in  London,  1773,  died  about  1825 — 
carried  on  a  fiddle -making  business,  first  at 
New  Compton  Street,  and  later  in 'King  Street, 
Soho,  and  excelled  as  a  violoncello  maker.  His 
brother  George  Lewis — bom  in  London  in 
1774,  died  about  1842 — was  principally  a 
guitar-,  but  also  a  violin -maker,  following  the 
Strad  model,  first  in  Oxford  Street,  and  later 
in  High  Street,  St.  Giles.  He  is  mostly 
esteemed  as  a  bow-maker,  in  the  mastery  of 
which  art  he  resembles  Duke,  whom  he  closely 
followed.  Joseph  Panormo's  son,  Edward 
Ferdinand,  was  also  a  violin -maker,  but  of 
little  importance. — Von  Liitgendorff,  Die  Oeigen 
und  LatUenmacher ;  Heron -Allen,  Violin-mtik- 
ing  as  it  vhu  and  is ;  Tidal,  Les  Indruments 
d  archdy  voL  i.  ;  F^tis,  Biog,  des  Mus,  ;  Hart, 
The  Violin,  E.  H-A. 

PAKSERON,  AuousTE  Mathieu,  bom  in 
Paris,  April  26,  1796,  received  his  first  in- 
struction in  music  from  hiB  father,  a  musician, 
who  scored  many  of  Gr^try's  operas  for  him. 
He  entered  the  Conservatoire  as  a  child,  passed 
successfully  through  the  course,  and  after 
studying  harmony  and  composition  with  Berton 
and  Goeseo,  ended  by  carrying  off  the  '  Grand 
prix  de  Rome'  (1818).     He  made  good  use  of 


his  time  in  Italy,  took  lessons  in  counterpoint 
and  fugue  from  the  Abb6  Mattel,  at  Bologna, 
and  studied  especially  the  art  of  singing,  and 
the  style  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  After 
travelling  in  Austria  and  Germany,  and  even 
reaching  St.  Petersbuig,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  a  teacher.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  *  accompagnateur '  to  the  Opera- 
Comique,  a  position  which  enabled  him  to 
produce  two  small  one -act  pieces  long  since 
forgotten.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  necessary  qualities  for  success  on 
the  stage,  but  he  had  a  real  gift  of  tune,  and 
this  secured  great  popularity  for  a  number  of 
French  romances  composed  between  1825  and 
1840,  melodious,  well  written  for  the  voice, 
easily  remembered,  and  often  pleasing  Or  even 
more ;  but  marred  by  too  much  pretension. 
The  merits  of  such  sentimental  trifles  as  these 
would  scarcely  have  earned  Panseron  a  European 
fame,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  didactic  works. 
His  wide  experience  during  his  professorships 
at  the  Conservatoire — solf&ge,  1826  ;  vocalisa- 
tion, Sept.  1881  ;  and  singing,  Jan.  1886 — 
taught  him  the  requirements  of  pupils,  and 
how  those  requirements  can  best  be  met.  His 
works  are  thus  of  value  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  and  we  give  a  complete  list, 
classified  under  the  various  heads. 


1. 


Tolee— *  A,  B,  C  nraaioal  . 
oontiDiutioii. 

S.  ProgrHwire  tolflgw  for  MT«- 
ral  ToioM— Prliii«r7  numual,  lor 
S  and  S  toIom. 

3.  Do.  for  liwtrainental  par- 
former*— Do.  for  PJUuilato ;  Do. 
for  Violin  pUyan. 


Method  for  lopraDO  and  Umae,  in 
9  parta ;  with  appendix. 

6.  On  the  art  of  oontpodtion— 
A  Pnctical  Treatlae  on  hannon  j 
and  modulation;  wttheOexexciMS 
on  flgored.  and  70  on  anflgnred 
banc*,  and  a  ooune  of  lectaree  on 
writinf  a  faaaa  to  a  given  melody. 
The  art  of  modnlating  on  the 


^  On   the  art    of   ilnsing—  Violin. 

Panseron  also  composed  two  masses  for  three 
treble  voices,  and  a  *  Mois  de  Marie,'  containing 
motets  and  cantiques  for  one,  two,  and  three 
voices.  This  painstaking  musician,  who  was 
kind  and  amiable  in  private  life,  and  possessed 
as  much  ability  as  learning,  died  in  Paris,  July 
29,  1869.  o.  c. 

PANTALEON  or  PANTALON.  A  very 
large  Dulcimer  invented  and  played  upon  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  by  Pantaleon 
Hebenstreit,  whose  name  was  transferred  to 
the  instrament  by  Louis  XIV.  The  name 
was  also  given  in  Germany  to  horizontal 
pianofortes  with  the  hammers  striking  down- 
wards. A.  J.  H. 

PANTHEON.  A  building  in  Oxford  Street, 
erected  in  1770-71  from  the  designs  of 
James  Wyatt,  at  a  cost  of  £60,000,  for  mas- 
querades, concerts,  balls,  etc.,  and  as  'a  Winter 
Ranelagh.'  It  occupied  a  large  space  of 
ground,  and  besides  tiie  principal  entrance  in 
Oxford  Street  there  were  entrances  in  Poland 
Street  and  Great  Marlborough  Street  The 
interior  contained  a  large  rotunda  and  fourteen 
other  rooms  splendidly  decorated  ;  the  niches 
in  the  rotunda  being  filled  with  white  porphyry 
statues.     The  building  was  opened  on  Jan.  26, 
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1772.  For  some  years  it  proved  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  Italian  Opera,  as  the  proprietors 
always  provided  the  best  performers.  In  1775 
the  famous  Agujari  was  engaged,  who  was 
succeeded,  a  few  years  later,  by  the  equally- 
famed  Giorgi,  afterwards  Banti.  The  second 
concert  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel  was 
given  here,  May  27,  1784,  the  place  being 
specially  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  Later  in 
the  same  year  the  balloon  in  which  Lunardi 
had  made  his  first  successful  ascent  from  the 
Artillery  Ground  was  exhibited.  The  King's 
Theatre  having  been  burnt  down  in  1788,  the 
Pantheon  was  fitted  up  as  a  theatre  and  opened 
for  the  performance  of  Italian  operas,  Feb.  17, 
1791.  On  Jan.  14,  1792,  the  theatre  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  1796  the  interior  of  the 
building  was  re -constructed  for  its  original 
purpose,  and  opened  in  April  with  a  masquer- 
ade, but  it  met  with  little  success,  and  in 
1812  was  again  converted  into  a  theatre,  and 
opened  Feb.  17,  with  a  strong  company, 
principally  composed  of  seceders  from  the 
King's  Theatre,  for  the  performance  of  Italian 
operas.  The  speculation,  however,  failed,  and 
the  theatre  closed  on  March  19.  In  the 
following  year  (July  23,  1813)  an  attempt 
was  made  to  open  it  as  an  English  opera-house, 
but  information  being  laid  against  the  manager 
and  performers,  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  for  performing  in  an  unlicensed 
building,  and  heavy  penalties  inflicted  (although 
not  exacted),  the  speculation  was  abandoned. 
Subsequent  efforts  to  obtain  a  license  failed, 
and  in  Oct.  1814  the  whole  of  the  scenery, 
dresses,  properties,  and  internal  fittings  were 
sold  under  a  distress  for  rent,  and  the  building 
remained  dismantled  and  deserted  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  In  1834  the  interior  was  re- 
constructed by  Sydney  Smirke,  at  a  cost  of 
between  £30,000  and  £40,000,  and  opened  as 
a  bazaar ;  part  being  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
paintings,  and  the  back  part,  entered  from 
Great  Marlborough  Street,  fitted  up  as  a  con- 
servatory for  the  sale  of  flowers  and  foreign 
birds.  The  bazaar  in  its  turn  gave  way,  and 
early  in  1867  the  premises  were  transferred  to 
Messrs.  Gilbey,  the  well-known  wine  merchants, 
by  whom  they  are  still  occupied.  During 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  building  Wyatt's 
original  front  in  Oxford  Street  has  remained 
unaltered.  w.  h.  h. 

PANTOMIME  (Gr.  *an  imitation  of  every- 
thing ').  A  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment  in 
which  the  performers  express  themselves  by 
gestures  to  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and 
which  may  be  called  a  prose  ballet  It  has 
been  in  use  among  Oriental  nations  from  very 
ancient  times.  The  Greeks  introduced  pan- 
tomime into  their  choruses,  some  of  the  per- 
formers gesticulating,  accompanied  by  music, 
whilst  others  sang.  The  Romans  had  entire 
dramatic  representations  consisting  of  dancing 


and  gesticulation  only,  and  some  of  thdr  per- 
formers attained  high  excellence  in  the  art. 
A  mixture  of  pantomime  and  dancing  consti- 
tuted the  modem  ballet  <f<Mctwn,  so  long  an 
appendage  to  the  Italian  opera.  [The  fust 
occurrence  of  an  English  equivalent  to  the  Italian 
'  Commedia  dell'  Arte,* — the  ultimate  origin  of 
which  is  exceedingly  obscure — seems  to  have 
been  at  Drury  Lane  in  1702,  when  *  Tavern 
Bilkers,'  by  John  Weaver  (the  friend  of  Addison 
and  Steele),  was  produced.]  It  was  not  suc- 
cessful, but  in  1716-17,  at  Lmooln's  Inn  Theatre, 
John  Rich,  under  the  name  of  Lun,  performed 
the  character  of  Harlequin  in  a  style  which 
extorted  the  admiration  of  those  who  most  dis- 
approved of  the  class  of  piece.  His  pantomimes 
were  originally  musical  masques,  usually  upon 
some  classical  mythological  subject,  between  the 
scenes  of  which  harlequinade  scenes  were  intro- 
duced, the  two  parts  having  no  connection. 
The  music  for  the  majority  of  them  was  composed 
by  J.  E.  Galliard.  Their  ix>pularity  compelled 
the  managers  of  Drury  Lane  to  adopt  panto- 
mimes in  order  to  compete  successfully  with 
their  rival,  and  they  were  then  soon  produced 
at  other  theatres  also.  After  a  time  the  origbal 
form  was  changed,  and  in  lieu  of  the  mythological 
masque,  a  short  drama,  of  three  or  four  scenes, 
was  constructed,  the  invariable  characters  in 
which,  under  different  shapes,  were  an  old  man, 
his  pretty  daughter,  or  ward — whom  he  was 
desirous  of  uniting  to  a  wealthy  but  foolish 
suitor,  but  who  had  a  poorer  and  favoured 
lover — and  the  old  man's  knavish  serving-man. 
The  girl  and  her  lover  were  protected  by  a 
benevolent  fairy,  whilst  the  old  man  and  his 
favourite  had  the  assistance  of  a  malevolent 
spirit  To  counteract  the  machinations  of  the 
evil  being,  the  fairy  determined  that  her  prot^g^ 
should  undergo  a  term  of  probation  under  dif- 
ferent shapes,  and  accordingly  transformed  them 
into  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  giving  to  the 
former  a  magic  bat  to  assist  him  in  his  progress. 
The  evil  spirit  then  transformed  the  old  man 
and  his  servant  into  Pantaloon  and  Clown,  and 
the  wealthy  suitor  into  the  Dandy  Lover,  and 
the  harlequinade  commenced,  the  two  loven 
being  pursued  by  the  others  through  a  variety 
of  scenes,  but  always  foiling  them  by  the  aid  of 
the  bat.^  At  length  the  fairy  reappeared  and 
declared  the  success  of  the  lovers,  and  the  piece 
terminated.  This  form  continued  in  use  for 
many  years  ;  and  indeed,  although  much  altered 
in  detail,  it  still  constitutes  the  basis  of  modem 
pantomime.  Vocal  music  was  largely  Introduced, 
not  only  in  the  opening,  but  also  in  the  harle- 
quinade, and  the  best  English  composers  did 
not  disdain  to  employ  their  talents  in  producing 
it.  The  two  Ames,  Dibdin,  Battishill,  Linley, 
Shield,  Attwood,  and  others,  all  composed  music 

1  Th«  munw  Harlcqain,  ColuinUiiik  and  Putaleon  ai«  dvived 
from  the  lUltan— Arloeehlno.  Colomblius  »nd  P!uitafam«L  Oova 
ii  known  In  Italy  w  Fifltaeeio :  in  Fmnee  w  Plwrot,  FUUmm,  or 
ntra;  In  Gwnian  aa  BiJm.  or  Banawnnt  (Jaek-i^iddlnc). 
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for  this  class  of  entertainment.  About  1880 
the  length  of  the  opening  was  greatly  extended, 
more  spectacular  effects  introduced,  and  the 
'transformation  scene'  became  by  degrees  the 
climax  of  the  whole.  Original  music  was  still 
composed  for  the  pantomime,  but  the  task  of 
producing  it  was  entrusted  to  inferior  composers. 
Oradaally  the  harlequinade  scenes  were  reduced 
in  number,  the  opening  assumed  the  character 
of  an  extravaganza  upon  the  subject  of  some 
nursery  tale,  and  the  music  became  a  selection 
of  the  popular  tunes  of  the  day.  In  the  early 
pantomimes  Harlequin  was  the  principal  char- 
acter, and  continued  so  until  the  genius  of 
Grimaldi  placed  the  Clown  in  the  most  prominent 
position. 

In  pantomimes  of  the  middle  period  the  pan- 
tomimists  who  sustained  the  principal  parts  in 
the  harlequinade  invariably  performed  in  the 
opening  the  characters  who  were  transformed. 
A  consideration  of  the  difference  between  the 
Italian  Arleochino  and  the  English  Harlequin  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  purpose.  [After 
the  great  success  of '  L'Enfant  Prodigue '  in  1 891 , 
several  other  wordless  plays  were  given,  and  for 
a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  art  of  true  pantomime 
were  about  to  revive.  *  L'Histoire  d'un  Pierrot  * 
and  '  Le  Statue  du  Gommandeur '  were  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  given  in  England,  and  it  is 
significant  that  both  came  from  abroad,  where 
the  art  of  gesture  is  £ur  more  alive  than  it  is  in 
EngUnd.]  w.  h.  h. 

PAOLUCCI,  Giuseppe,  bom  May  26,  1728, 
at  Siena,  pursued  his  musical  studies  under 
Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  and  like  him  became 
a  Franciscan  friar.  After  holding  the  position 
of  choirmaster  at  a  church  in  Venice  and  at 
Sinigaglia,  he  returned  in  1771  to  Assisi  to  be 
choirmaster  of  the  Franciscan  church  there. 
He  died  April  26,  1776.  He  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  author  of  Arte  Praiica  di  Contrappwnio 
dvmoslrata  con  esempi  di  varj  autori  e  con  osser- 
nazumi.  .  .  Venice,  1765,  a  work  of  the  same 
nature  as  Martini's  treatise.  J.  R.  M. 

PAPE,  Jean-Hen RT,  pianoforte-maker,  bom 
July  1,  1789,  at  Sarsted  near  Hanover.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1811,  and  after  visiting 
England  his  services  were  secured  by  Ignace 
Pleyel  to  organise  the  works  of  the  piano  factory 
which  he  had  just  founded.  About  1815  he 
appears  to  have  set  up  on  his  own  account; 
and  thenceforward,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
there  was  perhaps  no  year  in  which  he  did  not 
produce  something  new.  His  active  mind 
never  rested  from  attempts  to  alter  the  shape, 
diminish  the  size,  and  radically  change  the  fram- 
ing, bellying,  and  action  of  the  pianoforte  ;  yet, 
in  the  result,  with  small  influence,  so  far,  upon 
the  progress  of  its  manufacture.  In  shape  he 
{Kodnced  table  pianos,  rounded  and  hexagonal : 
he  made  an  oval  piano,  a  piano  console  (very 
like  a  chiffonier),  and  novel  oblique,  vertical, 
and  horizontal  forms    Like  Womum  in  London 


and  Streicher  in  Vienna,  to  do  away  with  the 
break  of  continuity  between  wrest-plank  and 
sound-board  in  the  grand  piano,  he  repeated 
the  old  idea  that  had  suggested  itself  to  Marius 
and  Schroeter,  of  an  overstriking  action — that 
is,  the  hammers  descending  upon  the  strings. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  in  1826.  In  this 
action  he  worked  the  hammers  from  the  front 
ends  of  the  keys,  and  thus  saved  a  foot  in  the 
length  of  the  case,  which  he  strengthened  up 
to  due  resistance  of  the  tension  without  iron 
barring.  He  lowered  the  sound-board,  glueing 
the  belly-bars  to  the  upper  instead  of  the  under 
surface,  and  attached  the  belly-bridge  by  a 
series  of  sound-posts.  His  constant  endeavour 
was  to  keep  down  the  tension  or  drawing  power 
of  the  strings,  and  to  reduce  the  length  and 
weight  of  the  instrament ;  for,  as  he  says  (Notice 
de  M.  H,  Fape,  Benard,  Paris,  1862),  *it  is 
not  progress  in  art  to  make  little  with  much  ; 
the  aim  should  be  to  make  much  with  little.' 
Yet  he  extended  compass  to  the  absurd  width 
of  eight  octaves,  maintaining  that  the  perception 
of  the  extremes  was  a  question  of  ear-education 
only.  He  reduced  the  stracture  of  his  actions 
to  the  simplest  mechanism  possible,  preferring 
for  understriking  grand  pianos  the  simple  crank 
escapement  of  Petzold,  and  for  upright  pianos 
that  of  Wornum,  which  he  adopted  in  1815,  as 
stated  in  the  Notice  already  referred  to.  At 
present,  his  inventions  of  clothed  key-mortices 
and  of  felt  for  hammers  are  the  only  important 
bequests  makers  have  accepted  from  him,  unless 
the  cross  or  overstringing  on  different  planes, 
devised  by  Pape  for  his  table  instruments,  and 
already  existing  in  some  old  clavichords,  was 
first  introduced  into  pianos  by  him.  He  claimed 
to  have  invented  it,  and  in  1840  gave  Tomkin- 
son,  a  London  maker,  special  permission  to  use 
it  [See  Pianoforte.]  He  made  a  piano  with 
springs  instead  of  strings,  thus  doing  away  with 
tension  altogether ;  added  reed  attachments, 
and  invented  a  tnwsposing  piano,  moving  by 
his  plan  the  whole  instrument  by  means  of  a 
key  while  the  clavier  remained  stationary.  He 
also  invented  an  ingenious  saw  for  veneers  of 
wood  and  ivory  ;  in  1839  he  veueered  a  piano 
for  St.  James's  Palace,  entirely  with  the  latter 
substance.  Pape  received  many  distinctions  in 
France,  including  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  He  died  Feb.  2,  1875.  A.  J.  H. 
PAPILLONS.  The  name  of  twelve  piano- 
forte pieces  by  Schumann,  constituting  his 
op.  2,  which  are  dedicated  to  his  sisters-in-law, 
Theresa,  Emilia,  and  Rosalia  Schumann.  They 
were  composed  at  different  times — Nos.  1,  8,  4, 
6,  and  8  in  1829,  and  the  others  in  1831.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  the  better-known 
and  more  highly  developed  'Camaval,'  op.  9. 
The  form  of  the  two  compositions  is  the  same, 
but  in  the  earlier  work  there  are  no  characteristic 
titles  to  the  several  pieces.  The  subject  of  No.  1 
of  the  '  PapHlons '  is  referred  to  in  '  Florestan,' 
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No.  6  of  the  Camaval,  and  the  '  Grossvatertanz ' 
is  made  use  of  in  the  finales  of  both  works. 
Many  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the 
meaning  or  story  of  these  pieces,  and  Schumann 
himself  refers  it  to  the  last  chapter  of  Jean 
Paul's  Flegeljahre,  'where,'  as  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Henriette  Voigt,  '  all  is  to  be  found  in 
black  and  white.'  (See  Wasielewsky's  14/6, 
8rd  ed.  p.  328.)  It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of 
a  Carnival  is  already  in  his  mind,  for  the  last 
few  bars  of  the  finale  bear  the  following  super- 
scription :  *  The  noise  of  the  carnival  night  dies 
away.     The  church  clock  strikes  six.'         m. 

PAPINI,  GuiDO,  bom  August  1,  1847,  at 
Camagiore  near  Florence,  a  distinguished  vio- 
linist, was  a  pupil  of  the  Italian  violin  professor 
Giorgetti,  and  made  his  d^but  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  in  Florence,  in  Spohr's  third  concerto. 
He  was  for  some  years  leader  of  the  Society  del 
Quartette  in  that  city.  In  1874  he  appeared 
at  the  Musical  Union,  which  was  his  principal 
loccUe  during  his  annual  visits  to  London,  though 
he  was  also  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
Old  and  New  Philharmonic  Societies,  etc.  In 
1876  he  appeared  in  Paris  with  success  at  the 
Pasdeloup  Concerts,  also  at  the  Bordeaux 
Philharmonic  Concerts,  which  were  then  much 
in  vogue.  In  1893  he  accepted  the  post  of 
Principal  Violin  Professor  at  the  Dublin  Royal 
Academy  of  Music :  he  instituted  the  Classical 
Concerts  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Music  while 
in  that  city,  but  ill  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  Professorship  in  1896.  He  returned 
to  London,  where  he  at  present  resides,  dividing 
his  time  between  composition  and  occasional 
private  tuition.  His  published  compositions, 
besides  arrangements,  transcriptions,  etc.,  com- 
prise two  concertos  for  Violin  and  Violoncello 
respectively ;  an  excellent  Violin  School ; 
*  Exercices  de  M6canisme  pour  le  Violon  seul,' 
and  smaller  pieces,  such  as  the  'FeuHletB 
d' Album,'  Romances,  Nocturnes,  etc.,  for  Violin 
and  Violoncello.  He  has  published  Songs, 
Trios  for  two  Violins  and  Piano,  Quartet  for 
three  Violins  and  Piano,  and  has  edited  the 
twenty- four  *  Caprices  de  Paganini,'  and  other 
classicJEil  works. — Legge,  CeUhrcUed  Violinists^ 
'Strad'  Library,  No.  IV. ;  T.  L.  Phipson,  Ouido 
Papvni ;  Clarke,  Diet,  of  Fiddlers  ;  Cyclopedia 
of  Music  wnd  Afusicians  ;  Mendel,  Musik  Lex,  ; 
Brown,  Biog,  Die,  Mus.  ;  and  personally  com- 
municated. E.  H-A. 

PAQUE,  GuiLLAUME,  a  well-known  violon- 
cellist,  bom  in  Bmssels,  July  24,  1825.  He 
entered  the  Conservatoire  of  his  native  city  at 
an  early  age  as  De  Munck's  pupil,  and  at  fifteen 
gained  the  first  prize.  He  then  went  to  Paris 
and  was  solo  violoncello  at  Musard's  Concerts. 
Thence  he  went  to  Madrid  as  violoncellist  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  In  1851  he  was  employed  by 
JuUien  for  his  English  Concerts,  and  thence- 
forward London  became  his  home.  He  played 
in  the  Royalltalian Opera  orchestra,  occasionally 


replaced  Piatti  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
led  the  violoncellos  at  the  new  PhUharmonic, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Queen's  Private  Band. 
He  played  at  the  Philharmonic,  June  18, 1860. 
He  died  March  2,  1876,  and  was  buried  in 
Brompton  Cemetery.  As  a  man  Paque  was 
deservedly  beloved  and  esteemed.  As  a  player 
he  had  every  quality,  except  tone,  which  was 
poor.     He  left  numerous  works. 

His  brother,  Philippe  J.  Paque,  was 
Trumpeter  to  the  Queen  from  1864,  and  was  a 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  Private  Band.     G. 

PARADIES,  or  PARADISI,  Pibteo  Do- 
MENico,  bom  at  Naples  in  1710,  a  pupil  of 
Porpora,  and  an  esteemed  teacher  and  composer, 
lived  for  many  years  in  London.  [He  wrote 
'  Alessandro  in  Persia'  for  Luoca  in  1738,  and 
'  II  Decreto  del  Fato '  (serenata)  for  Venice  in 
1740.]  In  1747  he  produced  at  the  Kings 
Theatre  'Fetonte,'  six  airs  from  which  wen 
published  by  Walsh,  and  frequently  sung  at 
concerts  by  Signora  Galli.  He  also  printed 
twelve  *  Senate  di  gravioembalo,'  dedicated  to 
the  Princess  Augusta  (Johnson ;  2nd  ed. 
Amsterdam,  1770).  Such  players  as  Clementi 
and  Cramer  studied  his  works  conscientiously, 
and  he  was  in  great  request  as  a  teacher.  When 
Gertrade  Schmeling  (afterwards  Mme.  Mara) 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London  as  a  violinist 
of  eleven,  Paradies  was  engaged  as  her  singing- 
master,  but  her  father  soon  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  her  from  his  influence.  An  earlitf 
pupil,  and  one  of  his  best,  was  Cassandra 
Frederick,^  who  at  the  age  of  five  and  a  half  gavs 
a  concert  in  the  Little  Haymarket  Theatre 
(1749),  playing  compositions  by  Scarlatti  and 
Handel.  The  last  we  hear  in  England  of  this 
eccentric  Italian  is  his  connection  with  the  elder 
Thomas  Linley,  to  whom  he  gave  instruction  in 
harmony  and  thorough-bass.  He  returned  to 
Italy,  and  died  at  Venice  in  1792.  Ten  sonatas 
are  in  the  Tr4sor  des  Puxmatea,  one  in  D  is 
printed  by  Pauer  in  his  'Alte  Meister,'  and 
another,  in  A,  in  his  '  Alte  Klaviermusik ' ;  and 
a  Toccata  is  given  in  Broitkopfa  'Perles 
Musicales.'  The  Fitzwilliam  Collection  at 
Cambridge  contains  much  MS.  music  by  him 
(including  the  scores  of  the  operas  *Antioco,' 
'  Fetonte,'  '  La  forza  d'amore '  and  *  II  Decreto 
del  Fato'),  apparently  in  his  autograph,  c,  F.  P. 

PARADIS,  in  the  French  theatres,  is  the  top 
row  of  the  boxes.  It  is  called  so  either  because 
it  is  the  highest,  and  therefore  nearest  heaven, 
or,  as  some  one  wittily  said,  because  like  the 
real  Paradise  the  top  boxes  contain  more*of  the 
poor  than  the  rich.  Compare  the  Engb'sh 
expression  'the  gods,'  for  those  who  sit  in  the 
gallery.  o. 

PARADIS,  Maris  Theresb  von,  daughter 

1  MiM  Fraderloa.  »  bToarlta  of  Hkndel'a.  alao  playvd  tiM  oifw 
in  paUle  in  1700,  and  aang  in  Haiid«l%  otmiorioa.  She  manlMi 
nwmaa  Wjrnn*.  » ]aBd-own«r  in  Sofaih  Wales,  and  exMciaad  ees- 
■Idcmble  iafla«nce  otw  tha  mndeal  edtmUon  of  b«r  b^Imv 
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of  Joseph  Anton,  an  Imperial  Councillor,  bom 
in  Vienna,  May  15,  1769.  She  was  a  highly 
esteemed  pianist,  and  Mozart  wrote  a  concerto 
for  her  (in  Bb,  Kochel,  456).  She  also  attained 
to  considerable  skiU  on  the  organ,  in  singing, 
and  in  composition,  and  this  in  spite  of  her  being 
blind  from  early  childhood.  The  piano  she 
studied  with  Richter  (of  Holland),  and  after- 
wards with  Kozeluch,  whose  concertos  were  her 
fiiTOnrite  pieces ;  singing  with  Salieri  and 
Righini ;  and  composition  with  Friberth,  and 
the  Abb^  Yogler.  The  Empress,  her  godmother, 
took  a  great  interest  in  her,  and  made  her  a 
yearly  allowance  of  200  gulden.  In  1784  she 
went  to  Paris,  where  she  remained  six  months, 
playing  before  the  court,  and  at  the  Concerts 
Spiritiiels,  with  great  applause.  In  November 
she  went  to  London.  Here  she  stayed  five 
months,  played  before  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  she  accompanied  in  a 
violoncello  sonata,  at  the  then  recently  founded 
Professional  Concerts  (Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
Feb.  16,  1785),  and  finally  at  a  concert  of  her 
own,  conducted  by  Salomon,  in  Willis's  Rooms 
on  March  8.  A  notice  of  her  appeared  in  the 
SL  James's  Chronicle  for  Feb.  19.  She  next 
visited  Brussels,  and  the  more  important  courts 
of  Germany,  attracting  all  hearers  by  her  playing 
and  her  intellectual  accomplishments.  After 
her  return  to  Vienna  she  played  twice  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Tonkiinstler-Societat,  and  took 
up  composition  with  great  ardour,  using  a 
system  of  notation  *  invented  for  her  by  a  friend 
of  the  family  named  Riedinger.  Of  her  works, 
the  follo¥ring  were  produced:  *  Ariadne  und 
Bacchus,'  a  melodrama,  played  first  at  Laxen- 
burg,  before  the  Emperor  Leopold  (1791),  and 
then  at  the  national  court  -  theatre ;  'Der 
Schulcandidat,'  a  pastoral  Singspiel  (Leopold- 
stadt  Theatre,  1792);  'Deutsches  Monument,' 
a  Trauer-cantate  for  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  (small  Redoutensaal,  Jan.  21 , 
1794,  repeated  in  the  Eamthnerthor  Theatre)  ; 
and  'Rinaldo  und  Algina,'  a  magic  opera 
(Prague).  She  also  printed  a  Clavier-trio, 
sonatas,  variations  (dedicated  to  Vogler) ;  12 
lieder ;  Burger's  'Lenore,'  etc.  After  her 
father's  death  she  founded  a  music  school  for 
girls,  and  towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  devoted 
herself  exclusively  to  teaching  singing  and  the 
pianoforte,  and  with  great  success.  She  died 
Feb.  1,  1824.  o.  F.  p. 

PARADISE  AND  THE  PERI,  the  second 
of  the  four  poems  which  form  Moore's  LcUla 
Hookhf  has  been  several  times  set  to  music. 

1.  *Das  Paradies  und  die  Peri,'  by  Robert 
Schumann,  for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra 
(op.  60),  in  three  parts,  containing  twenty-six 
numbers.  The  words  were  compiled  by  Schu- 
mann himself  from  the  translations  of  Flechsig 
and  Oelkers,  with  large  alterations  of  his  own. 

1  Dnerihrl  In  detail  in  the  Ldpslf  JUftrntim  MmtOalUKlU 
-—'  T^,  ISIO,  Ho.  87. 


It  occupied  his  mind  for  some  two  years  before 
its  production  at  Leipzig,  Dec.  2,  1843.  [In 
the  Life  of  Schumann  told  in  his  LetterSy  L  298, 
etc,  it  is  stated  that  the  work  was  completed  in 
June.]  In  England  it  was  first  performed  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  (Madame  Goldschmidt) 
June  23,  1856.  But  it  had  previously  been 
produced  in  Dublin  under  the  conductoi^ip  of 
J.  W.  Glover,  Feb.  10,  1864.* 

2.  A  Fantasia-Overture,  'Paradise  and  the 
Peri '  (op.  42),  composed  by  Stemdale  Bennett 
for  the  Jubilee  Concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  July  14,  1862,  and  produced  tlien.  A 
detailed  programme  of  the  connection  of  the 
words  and  music  was  furnished  by  the  composer 
for  the  first  performance,  and  is  usually  reprinted. 

8.  A  Cantata,  for  solos,  chorus,  orchestra,  and 
organ,  by  John  Francis  Bamett;  the  words 
selected  from  Moore's  poem.  Produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  Aug.  31,  1870.         o. 

PARAVICINI,  SiONORA,  bom  at  Turin  in 
1769,  daughter  of  Isabella  Gandinl  the  singer. 
Viotti  was  her  master,  and  her  full  pure  tone, 
graceful  bowing,  and  scholarly  style  gained  her 
considerable  fame  as  a  violinist.  During  the 
Milanese  festivities  which  celebrated  the  battle 
of  Lodi,  she  felicitously  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Empress  Josephine,  who  engaged  her  to 
teach  her  son  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and  took 
her  to  Paris  in  1797.  Paravidni  was  most 
successful  in  the  French  capital,  and  became  a 
leading  soloist  at  the  concerts  given  in  the  Salle 
de  la  Rue  des  Victoires  Nationales.  Unfortun- 
ately, the  royal  favour  became  less  marked  after 
a  time,  and  finally  ceased.  The  violinist  sank 
into  abject  pover^,  and,  reduced  to'  the  utmost 
indigence,  applied  to  the  Italian  residents  in 
Paris,  who  eventually  assisted  her  to  return  to 
her  native  country.  Once  arrived  at  Milan, 
her  ability  soon  regained  for  her  both  competence 
and  repute.  Her  performances  of  some  concertos 
at  the  Italian  Theatre  at  Lisbon  in  1799  created 
a  sensation,  as  did  also  her  appearances  at 
Leipzig,  in  the  same  year,  and  Dresden  in  1800. 
She  returned  to  Paris  in  1801,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  Fridzeri  concerts.  She 
was  at  Berlin  in  1802,  Ludwigslust  in  1805,  and 
gave  notable  concerts  at  Munich  and  Vienna  in 
1827,  but  all  trace  of  her  is  lost  after  her  per- 
formance at  Bologna  in  1830,  and  the  date  of 
her  death  is  unknown. — Lahee,  Famous  Violin- 
ists; Clarke,  Die,  Fiddlers;  Dubourg,  The 
Violin ;  F^tis,  Biog,  des  Mus, ;  Eitner's  QueHen- 
Lexikon  ;  Mendel,  MiCsik  Lexikon,      s.  h-a. 

PARDON  DE  PLOERMEL,  LE  An  op^ra- 
oomique  in  three  acts ;  words  by  Barbier  and 
Carr^,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  Produced  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique,  AprU  4,  1859.  In  London,  in 
Italian,  as  *Dinorah,  ossia  II  pellerinaggio  di 
Ploermel,'  at  Covent  Garden,  July  26,  1859  ; 
in  English  as  *  Dinorah '  at  same  theatre,  Oct. 
3,  1859.  o. 

•.Bm  Jftuleal  WorU,  ManihS^  ISA,  p.  n4 
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PABEPAROSA,  Euphrosyhe,  born  May  7, 
1836,  at  Edinburgh,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius 
Parepa,  Baron  de  Boyescu,  a  Wallachian  boyard, 
by  his  marriage  with  the  singer  Elizabeth 
Seouin  (she  died  in  1870),  sister  to  Edward 
Seouin,  a  well-known  bius  singer.  On  her 
father's  death,  the'  child,  having  shown  great 
aptitude  for  music,  was  educated  by  her  mother 
and  eminent  masters  for  an  artistic  career.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  MisH  Parepa  made  a  successful 
d^but  on  the  stage  as  Amina,  at  Malta,  and 
afterwards  played  at  Naples,  Genoa,  Rome, 
Florence,  Madrid,  and  Lisbon.  In  this  country 
she  made  her  first  appearance  May  21,  1857, 
as  Elvira  in  *  I  Puritani '  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Lyceum,  and  played,  August  5,  1868, 
as  Camilla  on  the  revival  of  '  Zampa '  at  Govent 
Garden,  on  each  occasion  with  fair  success. 
During  some  of  the  seasons  between  1859  and 
1865  she  played  in  English  opera  at  Coven t 
Garden  and  Her  Majesty's,  and  created  the 
parts  of  Yictorine  in  Mellon's  opera  of  that 
name  (Dec.  19,  1859)  ;  the  title-part  of  'La 
Reine  Topaze'  of  Mass^,  on  its  production  in 
England  (Dec.  26,  1860);  that  of  Mabel  in 
Macfarren's  *  Helvellyn  *  (Nov.  8,  1864); 
playing  also  Arline,  Satanella,  and  the  two 
Zerlinas.  In  1863  she  was  married  to  Captain 
H.  de  Wolfe  Carvell,  who  died  AprU  26,  1866, 
at  Lima,  Peru.  Her  fine  voice  combined  power 
and  sweetness,  good  execution  and  extensive 
compass  (of  two  octaves  and  a  half,  extending 
to  d!"  in  alt) ;  but  she  obtained  but  moderate 
success  in  opera.  On  the  other  hand,  she  won 
almost  from  the  first  a  great  reputation  in 
oratorios  and  in  the  concert -room,  and  was 
frequently  engaged  at  the  various  Societies 
and  Festivals,  including  the  Handel  Festivals 
of  1862  and  1865.  She  also  sang  abroad  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere.  At  the  close  of  1866 
she  went  to  America  for  a  concert  tour  with 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  (whom  she  afterwards  married 
there  in  Feb.  1867)  and  Levy  the  comet-player, 
returning  to  England  the  following  year.  After 
their  marriage  Madame  Parepa-Rosa  and  her 
husband  remained  in  America  for  four  years, 
and  established  their  famous  Opera  Company, 
in  which  she  was  principal  singer,  achieving 
great  success  in  English  and  Italian  opera, 
oratorio,  and  concerts.  On  her  return  to 
England,  1871,  she  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  fulfilling  an  engagement  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  but  played  for 
the  winter  season  in  Italian  opera  at  Cairo,  and 
the  next  year  was  heard  with  pleasure  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Donna  Anna  and  Norma,  and  sang 
at  the  Philharmonic  *  Ah  Perfido '  of  Beethoven. 
In  the  autumn  of  1871,  Madame  Parepa  and 
her  husband  made  a  third  visit  to  America  with 
their  company.  In  1872  the  lady  sang  at  the 
Niederrheinische  Festival  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
later  at  Covent  Garden,  as  Norma  and  Donna 
In  1873  she  sang  in  Italian  at  Cairo 


with  great  success ;  her  health  prevented  her 
singing  in  the  provincial  company  that  had  been 
established  by  her  husband,  but  she  intended  to 
sing  the  part  of  Elsa  at  the  projected  production 
of  an  English  version  of  '  Lohengrin  *  at  Drury 
Lane  in  March  1874.  Before  the  scheme  could 
be  realised  Madame  Parepa  was  seized  with  a 
severe  illness,  from  which  she  died,  Jan.  21, 
1874,  to  the  universal  regret  of  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  admirers,  both  in  England  and 
America.  Carl  Rosa  abandoned  his  Drury 
Lane  season,  and  founded  the  Parepa-Rosa 
scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in 
his  wife's  memory.     [See  Rosa,  Carl.]      a.  c. 

PARISH -ALYARS,  Eli  as,  was  of  Hebrew 
descent,  and  bom  at  Teignmouth,  Feb.  28, 
1808.  He  studied  the  harp  under  Dizi, 
Labarre,  and  Bochsa,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  performers  on  that  instru- 
ment. He  was  also  an  excellent  pianist.  In 
1831  he  visited  Germany,  and  performed  at 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  other  places,  with 
great  success.  In  1834  he  went  to  Upper 
Italy  and  gave  concerts  at  Milan.  In  1836  he 
went  to  Yienna,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,  occasionally  visiting  London.  From 
1838  to  1842  were  occupied  by  a  journey  to 
the  East,  where  he  collected  many  Eastern 
melodies ;  the  Voyvugt  <f  uti  harpiste  en  Orient 
contains  numerous  specimens.  He  returned  to 
Europe  and  gave  concerts  at  Leipzig  in  1842, 
and  at  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Dresden,  and  Prague  in 
1843.  In  1 844  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  In  1846  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Leipzig,  where  his  association  with 
Mendelssohn  produced  a  sensible  improvement 
in  his  style  of  composition.  In  1847  he  settled 
at  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  chamber 
musician  to  the  Emperor ;  and  there  he  died, 
Jan.  25,  1849.  His  compositions  consist  of 
concertos  for  harp  and  orchestra,  and  numerous 
fantasias  for  harp  and  pianoforte,  and  harp 
alone.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  assiduity  in 
seeking  for  new  effects  from  his  instrument, 
in  some  of  which  he  anticipated  Thalberg's 
most  characteristic  treatment  w.  h.  h. 

PARISIAN,  or  FRENCH,  SYMPHONY, 
THE.     A  symphony  of  Mozart's  in  '. 


AUegroasni. 


entered  in  his  own  autograph  list  as  'No.  127,' 
and  in  Kochel's  Catalogue  No.  297.  Composed 
in  Paris,  June  1788,  and  first  performed  at 
the  Concert  Spirituel  on  Corpus  Christi  Day, 
June  1 8,  of  the  same  year.  The  slow  movement, 
Andantino  in  G,  6-8,  did  not  please  him,  and 
he  wrote  a  second  in  the  same  key  and  much 
shorter.  Andante,  3-4.  But  he  returned  to  the 
old  one,  and  altered  it,  and  it  is  now  universally 
played.  The  other  was  performed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  March  15,  1873.  o. 
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PARISIENNE,  LA.  Out  of  the  many 
melodies  associated  with  the  Bevolution  of  1830 
two  have  suryived,  and  in  some  sense  become 
national  airs,  '  La  Parisienne '  and  '  Les  Trois 
Goaleuis. '  The  first  commemorates  the  influence 
of  Paris,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Orleanist  party  ; 
the  second  is  Republican,  and  in  the  name  of 
France  proclaims  the  triumph  of  democracy. 
[See  Trois  Coulburs,  Les.] 

Gasimir  Delavigne,  librarian  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  favourite  poet  of  Louis  Philippe, 
was  the  first  to  celebrate  tiie  Revolution  in  verse, 
his  stanzas  dating  from  the  day  after  the 
Parisians  had  dereated  the  troops  of  Charles  X. 
(August  1,  1830).  Among  his  intimate  friends 
were  Auber  and  Brack,  the  latter  a  good  musician 
and  singer,  devoted  to  Yolkslieder.^  In  his 
collection  was  one,  apparently  composed  in  1757 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Harburg,  and  to  this 
Delavigne  adapted  his  words.  Auber  transposed 
it  into  A,  and  added  a  symphony,  very  simple, 
but  bold  and  martial  in  character.  We  give  the 
first  of  the  seven  stanzas. 


AlUgro. 
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The  '  Parisienne '  was  first  heard  in  public  at 
the  Theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  on  Monday, 
August  2,  1830.  Two  days  later  the  Op^ra 
was  reopened,  and  the  playbill  announced  the 
'  Muette  de  Portici '  reduced  to  four  acts,  and 
*  La  Marche  Parisienne,'  a  cantata  by  Casimir 
Delavigne,  sung  by  Adolphe  Nourrit  On  this 
occasion  Auber  had  the  last  phrase  repeated  in 
chorus,  and  produced  the  symphony  already 
mentioned. 

Though  wanting  in  martial  spirit,  the  air 
had  a  gpreat  success  at  the  time  ;  and  some  years 
later  the  usual  controversy  as  to  its  origin  arose. 

>  TlMMdrtaUs  ware  darlTwl  from  AvImtIiIiiimU. 


On  this  subject  Georges  Eastner  published  an 
interesting  article  in  the  Hevw  et  Oazette  mun- 
cole  (April  9,  1849),  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  writer  of  the  present  article  is 
indebted  to  Germain  Delavigne  (Casimir's 
brother)  for  the  curious  and  little-known  fact, 
that  Scribe  and  he  had  previously  introduced 
the  air  into  *Le  Baron  de  Trenck,'  a  two-act 
commie- vaudeville,  produced  in  Paris,  Oct.  14, 
1828.  o.  c. 

PARISINA.  1.  An  opera  in  three  acts; 
libretto  (founded  on  Byron's  poem)  by  Romani, 
music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the  Pergola 
Theatre,  Florence,  March  18,  1888.  At  the 
Th^tre  des  Italiens,  Paris,  Feb.  24,  1888.  In 
London,  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  June  1, 1838. 

2.  'Overture  to  Lord  Byron's  Poem  of 
Parisina,'  for  full  orchestra,  by  W.  Stemdale 
Bennett  (op.  3),  in  ¥$  minor ;  composed  in 
1835,  while  Bennett  was  a  student ;  performed 
at  the  Philharmonic  on  June  8,  1840.         G. 

PARKE,  John,  bom  in  London  in  1746, 
studied  the  oboe  under  Simpson,  and  the  theory 
of  music  imder  Baumgarten.  In  1768  he  was 
engaged  as  principal  oboist  at  the  Opera,  and  in 
1771  succeeded  the  celebrated  Fischer  as  concerto 
player  at  Vauxhall,  and  became  principal  oboist 
at  Drury  Lane.  In  1776  he  appeared  in  the  ' 
same  capacity  in  the  Lenten  oratorios  conducted 
by  J.  0.  Smith  and  John  Stanley,  and  soon 
afterwards  at  Ranelagh  and  Mary lebone  Gardens. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  King's  band  of 
music,  and  in  1783  chamber  musioian  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  engaged  at  the  Con- 
cert of  Antient  Music,  and  other  principal  con- 
certs, and  at  all  the  provincial  festivals,  until 
his  retirement  in  1815.  He  died  in  London 
August  2,  1829.  He  composed  many  oboe 
concertos  for  his  own  performance,  but  never 
published  them. 

MariaHestes,  his  daughter(bom  in  London, 
1775),  was  instructed  by  him  in  singing  and 
pianoforte  playing,  and  made  her  first  appearance 
as  a  singer  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in  1790, 
being  then  very  young,  and  for  about  seven  years 
afterwards  sang  at  the  principal  London  concerts 
and  oratorios  and  the  provincial  festivals.  She 
afterwards  became  Mrs.  Beardmore,  and  retired 
from  the  musical  profession,  but  distinguished 
herself  by  her  attainments  in  science,  languages, 
and  literature.  She  died  August  15,  1822,  her 
husband  surviving  her  only  four  months.  She 
composed  several  sets  of  pianoforte  sonatas,  some 
songs,  and  a  set  of  glees. 

William  Thomas  Parke,  his  younger 
brother,  bom  in  London  in  1762,  commenced 
the  study  of  music  under  his  brother  in  1770. 
He  subsequently  studied  under  Dance,  Buraey 
(nephew  of  Dr.  Bumey),  and  Baumgarten.  In 
1775  he  was  a  soprano  chorister  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  in  1776  was  engaged  as  viola-player  at 
Vauxhall.  In  1779  he  appeared  at  Vauxhall 
as  an  oboist,  and  in  1783  was  employed  as 
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principal  oboist  at  Covent  Gaiden.  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  at  the  Ladies'  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Concerts,  and  in  1800  was  appointed 
principal  oboist  and  concerto  player  at  Yauzhall, 
where  he  continued  until  1821.  He  extended 
the  compass  of  the  oboe  upwards  to  0  in  alt,  a 
third  higher  than  former  players  had  reached. 
Hecomposed  several  concertos  for  his  instrument, 
the  overtures  to  'Netley  Abbey'  (1794),  and 
'Lock  and  Key'  (1796),  and  numerous  songs, 
glees,  etc.,  for  the  theatre  and  VauxhalL  He 
retired  in  1825,  and  in  1830  published  Mtbsical 
Memoirs ;  eainprising  an  Account  of  the  OeiiercU 
State  of  Music  in  England  from  2784  to  1830, 
2  vols.  8vo,  an  amusing  work,  but  of  very 
little  authority.  He  died  in  London,  August 
26,  1847.  w.  H.  H. 

PARKER,  HoHATio  William,  Mus.D. 
Cantab.,  American  church  musician  and  oom- 
poser,  was  bom  in  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  near 
Boston,  Sept.  16,  1863.  His  parents  were 
Charles  Edward  Parker,  an  architect,  and 
Isabella  G.  Jennings,  daughter  of  a  clergy- 
man, a  lady  of  both  musical  and  literary  gifts, 
which  made  her  the  teacher  of  her  son  and 
also  in  later  years  oollaborator  with  him  in 
some  of  his  most  important  compositions. 
The  ancestry  of  both  parents  was  English, 
the  American  branches  having  emigrated  to 
the  American  colonies  before  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century.  Love  for  music  did 
not  awaken  in  the  future  composer  until 
his  fourteenth  year,  but  it  then  took  such 
complete  possession  of  his  mind  and  affections 
that  sports  and  recreation  were  left  out  of  his 
life,  and  the  necessary  education  in  other 
branches  was  imparted  with  great  difficulty 
in  the  intervals  of  music  study.  The  first 
lessons  on  the  ^pianoforte  and  organ  were 
imparted  by  his  mother,  but  at  fifteen  years 
he  began  composition  of  his  own  volition, 
setting  the  fifty  poems  of  Kate  Greenaway's 
'Under  the  Window'  to  music  in  two  days. 
At  sixteen  he  modestly  began  those  labours 
on  behalf  of  church  music  which  he  has  never 
suspended,  though  called  to  larger  duties  and 
dignities  in  other  fields.  His  early  activities 
were  spent  near  Boston,  and  thither  he  now 
went  for  more  advanced  study.  Stephen  A 
Emery  became  his  master  in  harmony,  John 
Orth  in  pianoforte  playing,  and  George  W. 
Chad  wick  in  composition.  In  1881  he 
went  to  Munich  and  entered  the  Hoohschule 
fiir  Musik,  where  he  soon  won  the  afieptionate 
interest  of  Rheinberger,  who  perfected  him  in 
organ  technique  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  broad  and  fluent  counterpoint  which  char- 
acterises his  compositions.  After  three  years 
of  study  in  Munich  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 
where,  for  eight  years,  after  a  brief  term  of 
service  as  musical  instructor  in  the  schools  of 
St  Paul  and  St.  Miuy  in  Garden  City,  L.I., 


he  performed  the  duties  of  organist  and  choir- 
master, and  during  a  part  of  the  time  tao^t 
counterpoint  in  the  National  Conservatoiy  of 
Music,  which  was  then  under  the  direction 
of  Antonin  Dvofak,  the  stimulating  influence 
of  whose  presence  and  example  was  keenly 
felt  by  the  industrious  young  musician.  In 
1898,  when  this  period  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
he  won  one  of  a  series  of  prizes  offered  by 
the  Conservatory  to  stimulate  composition  in 
America,  with  a  cantata  entitled  '  The  Dream 
King  and  bis  Love ' ;  but  he  was  already 
spreading  his  pinions  for  a  higher  and  irider 
'flight.  An  invitation  came  to  him  from 
Boston  to  become  organist  and  director  of  the 
music  in  Trinity  Church.  He  accepted  it,  but 
before  severing  his  connections  with  New  York 
put  Into  the  hands  of  his  publishers  the  manu- 
script score  of  a  work  which  was  destined  to 
carry  his  fame  far  beyond  his  native  land. 
This  was  'Hora  Novissima,'  an  oratorio,  the 
words  chosen  from  Bernard  de  Morlaiz*si2&y^m 
of  the  CeletticU  Country,  for  which  the  oomposer's 
mother  provided  an  English  translation.  '  Hora 
Novissima '  was  first  performed  on  May  3,  1898, 
by  the  Church  Choral  Society  (see  Nkw  York 
Musical  Sooibties),  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer.  It  made  its  way  to  Boston,  was 
given  at  the  festivals  in  Cincinnati  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  in  1899  was  the  princi- 
pal novelty  at  the  Three  Choirs  Festival  at 
Worcester  (England),  this  being  the  first  time 
that  an  American  composition  had  been  admitted 
to  the  schemes  of  these  historical  meetingB. 
Dr.  Parker  conducted  many  of  the  rehearsals 
as  well  as  the  performance  of  his  work,  and 
established  personally  quite  as  amiable  relations 
with  the  choristers  as  his  music  did  with  the 
critics  and  public.  The  choir  presented  him 
with  a  vase  of  Worcester  ware  on  his  birthday, 
Sept.  15,  and  on  the  following  Christmas  sent  to 
his  home  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  U.S.A.,  a  pedestal 
to  support  it  and  a  suitably  inscribed  plate.  In 
1900  'Hora  Novissima'  was  performed  at  the 
Chester  Festival  under  his  direction,  and  he 
conducted  a  new  work,  *  A  Wanderer's  Psalm,.' 
at  the  Hereford  Festival.  On  June  10,  1902^ 
being  again  in  Europe,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  receive  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from 
the  University.  In  September  he  conducted 
the  third  part  of  his  'Legend  of  St  Christopher  "^ 
at  the  Worcester  Festival,  and  the  entire  work 
at  the  Bristol  Festival  in  October.  Almost 
simultaneously  a  cantata  entitled  'A  Star 
Song,'  for  which  he  had  received  the  Pade- 
rewski  Prize  (q-v.)  in  1901,  was  perfonned  at 
the  Norwich  Festival,  but  the  composer  had 
to  hurry  home  to  his  duties  at  Yale  University, 
and  could  not  stay  to  conduct  the  new  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  Dr.  Paxker  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Music  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity, which  conferred  the  degree  of  M.A.  upon 
him  in  token  of  affiliatioB.     He  was  the  second 
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incumbent  of  the  Gliair  of  Mndc  which  had 
been   founded    by    Robbins    Battell,    a    Yale 
alumnoa.     With  the  appointment  of  Professor 
Parker  the  chair  was  lifted  high  in  dignity,  and 
the  new  incambent  at  once  began  a  series  of 
moyements   which  soon  centred   the  musical 
actiyities  of  New  Haven  in  the  University. 
Orchestral    concerts    were    given    under    its 
auspices,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor 
its  protection  was  thrown  around  a  re- organised 
choral    society  also    conducted  by  him,    and 
interest  in  music  so  greatly  stimulated  that 
before  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  Dr.  Parker's 
professorship  the  city  could  boast  of  Woolsey 
Hall,  a  superb  concert  building  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  over  2000,  to  build  which  a  gift 
of  9500,000  was  received  by  the  University  on 
the  occasion  of  its  bi-centenary  in  1901.     In 
this  hall  is  installed  an  organ  of  eighty  stops, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Helen  H.  Newberry,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.      For  the   hi- centennial  celebration  of 
the  University  Professor  Parker  composed  a 
Greek  Ode  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  to  conduct 
which  he  came  home  from  Germany  where  he 
was  spending    his   first  Sabbatical  year.      A 
portion  of  the  sunmier  of  1901  was  spent  in 
the  composition  of  a  *  Concerto  for  Organ  and 
Orchestra    with   Harp,'    which    in    the   next 
musical  season  figured  on  the  programmes  of 
the  Boston,   Chicago,  and   New  Haven  sym- 
phony concerts  with  the  composer  at  the  organ. 
In  ^e  same    year   Dr.    Parker   resigned   his 
position    at    Trinity    Church,     Boston,     and 
accepted  a  similar  appointment  in  New  York, 
which  entailed  less  fatiguing  travel,  as  being 
nearer    the    scene  of  his    week-day  labours. 
Following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Parker's  compositions 
with  the  dates  of  publication.     There  are  but 
few  of  his  writings  remaining  in  manuscript, 
most  of  them  the  products  of  his  study  years 
in  Munich,  where  they  had  performance  at  the 
students'  concerts  in  the  Hochschule.     As  a 
role  the  date  of  publication  indicates  the  order 
of  composition,  though  there  are  exceptions. 

Opi 

1.  '  TIm  Shepherd  B07 ' ;  ehoma  far  m«n'>  toIom.    188L 
1  Five  Fkrt-wmgi  for  mixed  toIom.    (X8.)  1882. 
I  PMm  XXIII..  for  women's  toIom.  orgu  and  hwpL    (MB.)  UBl 
4  Coneert  Orertore,  In  B  flat.    (]f&)  188a 
a  Orertare,  In  A  major.    (MS.)  1884. 
a  'The  Ballad  of  a  Knight  and  his  Dau^ter.'    JPradnoed  in 

Munich  In  1884.  published  in  1881. 
7.  Srmphmij  in  C  minor.    Performed  in  Munich  in  1888.    (MS.) 
a  *  King  Trajan ' ;  f «r  ohoma.  soli,  orebestra  and  harpu    First 

penormanee  in  Munich  in  188S :  published  in  188a 
a  Five  pieoM  for  Pianoforte.    1887. 
la  Ihiee  Love  Bongs  for  Tenor.    1887. 
U.  Quartet  for  Strings,  in  F  major.  Perfermfd  in  Bnllklo,  Oetrait. 

Cleveland,  Boston,  and  elsewhere.    (MS.) 
IS.  'Venetian'   Orertarsh  in  B  flat     Fiarformad  in  Mnniflh  in 

1884.    (M&) 
la  Sdierso  for  orahestra,  in  O.     Perflonned  in  Mualdi  and  Vmw 

Tork.  1884  and  188a    (MS.) 
14  '  Blow,  thou  Winter  Wind.'  male  ohoiua.    18Ml 
19.  UjBe  (Goethe) ;  nerformed  in  Providenee.    18B1. 
la  '  Normaniiensug  '^(The  BalUd  of  the  Normane) ;  for  ehoma. 
17.  Four  Pieeee  for  the  


aa  TwoLefye 
aa  "Harold  ~ 


;  for  diorus  and  ort^estr^    Pstteiuied  in 


la  like  Morning  and  BTenlng  Serviee.  together  with  the  offlee  for 

the  Holy  Communion,  in  B  major.    18Ba 
M.  Fbfor  Pieces  for  the  pianoforte.    18Ba 
n  Four  Pieeee  for  the  oigan.    18B1. 
n.  'The   Kobolda':   for  chorus  ai 

Springfleld.  and  published  in  1881. 
a.  Three  Sacred  Songs.    1881. 
&  Six  Lyrics  for  the  Pianoforte.    1801. 
81  Six  Songs.    1881. 


1881  in  New  York  and  published  the  same  year. 
tro  Choruses  fbr  Women's  Volota.    1881. 


tl.  Two 

aa  Four  Pleoae  for  the  Organ.    1801. 


80.  BlxSonn. 

80.  '  Hon  NoTlssinia ' 

81. 


an  oratorio.    (Bee  above.)    180a 


KingandhlsLove':  acautota.    (Seeahora.)    18BI« 
For  the  Organ.    180a 


Sa  Five  Pieoss  for  the  Organ.    180a 
80.  Six  Choruses  for  men's  Tdces.    ISOa 


84.  Three  Sengs. 

.  for  Tiolln.  irianoforte, 

Sa  Four  Pleose  for  the  organ.    180a 


8S.  Suite  fi 


and  TloloneeUa    (MS.) 


87.  '  The  Holy  Child ' ;  a  eantota,  for  Christmas.    ]80a 
sa  Quintet  in  D  minor,  for  strings.    (MB.) 

80.  Four  Chomacs  for  Male  Voicca.    180a 

40.  '  04halM6r  of  the  Wine-rsd  Hand';  for  baritone  and  erahestn. 

41.  Suite  for  violin  and  pianoforte    (MS.) 
4a  Ode  for  Commenoemcnt.    1806. 

4a  '  The  Legend  of  St.  Christopher';  an  ontorio.  (Seeabove.)  180a 
40.  '  Adatant  Angelorum  Chori ' :  motet  for  mixed  voices  a  eappttta. 

Prise  Composition  of  the  Musical  Art  Sodety,  New  York.  I80a 
4a  *A  Northern  Ballad';  for  oroheetn.    Performed  in  Boston, 

Chloafo  and  New  York.    (M&) 
4j.  Six  Oldlbigllah  Songs.    1800. 
4a  Choruaee  for  Male  Voicca.    1800. 
40.  Three  Pieeee  for  the  pianoforte.    188a 
SO.  '  A  Wanderer's  Psalm.'    (Seeabove.)    10Oa 
Oa  Three  Songa.    1000. 
0a  'Hymnca  aodron'j   Greek   Ode  for  the  Oelehration  of  the 

Bi-ccntenary  of  Yale  University.    1001. 
04.  *  A  Star  Song';  for  chorus,  soli  and  orchestra  (Seeabove.)  1001. 
SB.  Conoerto  fbr  organ  and  orchestrs.    10Oa 
sa  Symphonic  Poem ;  for  orefaeetra.    (MB.) 
67.  Communion  Service,  in  B  flat.    1004 
B&  Three  Settings  of  Mediaval  Hymns ;  for  solo  voiock    I0Oa 
SO.  Four  Songs, 
oa  *  Cnion  and  Liberty ' ;  patriotic  song  with  orehestrk    Sung  at 

the  inauguration  of  President  Booeevolt.    180a 

81.  Ode  for  the  DedioaUon  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  BuflUo, 

"«^  H.  E.  K. 

PARLANDO,  PARLANTE,  'speaking,'  A 
direction  allowing  greater  freedom  in  rendering 
than  eantando  or  caniabile,  and  yet  referring  to 
the  same  kind  of  expression.  It  is  generally 
used  in  the  case  of  a  few  notes  or  bars  only,  and 
is  often  expressed  by  the  signs  -r  —  placed  over 
single  notes,  and  by  a  slur  together  with  staccato 
dots  over  a  group  of  notes.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  of  an  entire  movement,  as  in 
the  6  th  Bagatelle  from  Beethoven's  op.  38, 
which  is  headed  'Allegretto  quasi  Andante. 
Con  una  certa  espressione  parlante,'  and  in  the 
second  of  Schumann's  variations  on  the  name 
<  Abegg,'  op.  1,  where  the  direction  '  Basso 
parlando  '  stands  at  the  beginning  and  refers  to 
the  whole  variation.  M. 

PARRATT,  Sib  Walter,  was  bom  Feb.  10, 
1841,  at  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  where  his 
father,  Thomas  Parratt  (1793-1862),  was 
organist  (of  the  parish  church  from  1812  to  his 
death),  and  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The 
boy  displayed  much  precocity,  and  was  thoroughly 
grounded  by  his  father  at  an  early  age.  At 
seven  years  old  he  took  the  service  in  church, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  played  on  one  occasion 
the  whole  of  the  forty-eight  preludes  and  fugues 
of  Bach  by  heart,  without  notice.  He  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  affectionate  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Bach's  music  which  now  dis- 
tinguishes him.  His  predilection  for  the  organ 
was  no  doubt  grounded  on  his  father's  example 
and  on  his  familiarity  with  Conacher's  organ 
factory,  which  he  haunted  when  very  young. 
At  any  rate  he  was  an  organist  from  the  begin- 
ning. At  eleven  years  of  age  he  held  his  first 
appointment  at  Armitage  Bridge  Church.  After 
a  few  months  he  was  sent  to  the  choir  school  of 
St.  Peter's  Chapel,  Pimlico,  where  he  officiated 
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as  organist,  and  became  a  pupil  of  George 
Cooper  8  ;  but  the  school  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  he  was  recalled  to  Huddersfield,  and  was 
organist  of  St  Paul's  Church  there,  from  1854 
till  1861.  In  that  year  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  organist  to  Lord  Dudley,  at  Witley 
Court  in  Worcestershire.  Here  he  had  time 
and  opportunity  for  study,  of  which  he  availed 
himself.  His  next  step  was  to  the  parish  church, 
Wigan,  in  1868  ;  in  1872,  when  Stainer  was 
appointed  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Parratt  suc- 
ceeded him  at  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford,  and 
while  there  beheld  the  organistshipof  St.  Giles's, 
was  choirmaster  of  Jesus  and  Trinity  College 
chapels,  conductor  of  the  Exeter  College  Musical 
Society,  the  Trinity  CoUege  Glee  Club,  and 
college  societies  at  Jesus  and  Pembroke.  He 
also  conducted  the  Oxford  Choral  Society,  and 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  University 
Musical  Club.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  his  present  post,  fnce 
Sir  G.  £lvey.  In  1873  he  had  taken  the  degree 
of  Mus.B.  at  Oxford,  and  in  1888  was  chosen 
Professor  of  the  Organ  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  as  well  as  conductor  of  the  Choral  Class. 
He  is  conductor  of  the  Madrigal  Society  of 
Windsor,  and  of  other  choral  organisations 
there,  and  '  Past  Grand  Oi^nist '  of  the  Free- 
masons. In  1892  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  in  1893  was  appointed  master 
of  the  Queen's  Musick  and  private  organist  to 
Her  Majesty.  Both  the  latter  appointments 
were  confirmed  to  him  by  the  present  King. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Victorian  Order. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Mus.D.  at 
Oxford  in  1894. 

His  publications  comprise  an  anthem,  '  Life 
and  Death,'  to  words  by  Dean  Stanley,  an  early 
▼alse- caprice,  some  songs,  and  pieces  for  the 
organ  in  the  Organist's  Quarterly  Jatimal, 
He  wrote  the  music  for  the  performance  of 
'  Agamemnon '  at  Oxford  in  June  1880,  and  to 
'The  Stoiy  of  Orestes,'  Prince's  Hall,  June 
1886.  His  gifts  are  very  great.  His  playing 
needs  no  encomium,  and  in  addition  his  memory 
is  prodigious,  and  many  stories  of  curious  feats 
are  told  among  his  friends.  His  knowledge  of 
literature  is  also  great,  and  his  taste  of  the  finest. 
He  has  been  a  considerable  contributor  to  this 
Dictionary,  and  supplied  the  chapter  on  music 
to  Mr.  Humphry  Ward's  lUign  of  Queen  Victoria 
(Longmans,  1887).  He  edited  the  volume 
of  *  Choral  Songs  .  .  .  in  honour  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria '  (1899),  and  wrote  the  last  him- 
self. He  is  a  very  hard  worker,  and  the  delight 
of  his  colleagues,  friends,  and  pupils.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  that  he  is  an  extra- 
ordinary chess-player,  o. ;  with  additions  from 
the  Afusical  Times,  1902,  pp.  441  ff. 

PARRY,  Sir  Charlies  Hubert  Hastings 
Bart.,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Gambler 
Parry,  of  Highnam  Court,  near  Gloucester,  a 
highly  skilled  amateur  painter  and  patron  of 


the  arts,  the  inventor  of  a  process  of  'spirit 
fresco,'  in  which  his  own  decorations  of  High- 
nam Church  and  parts  of  Ely  and  WorcoBter 
Cathedrals  are  preserved.  Hubert  Party  ms 
bom  at  Bournemouth,  FeK  27,  1848,  and  was 
educated  successively  at  Malvern,  Twyford 
(near  Winchester),  Eton,  and  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  We  hear  of  his  composing  chants  and 
hymn-tunes  when  he  was  about  eight,  but  his 
first  deep  musical  impression  seems  to  have 
been  received  from  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley, 
while  he  was  at  school  at  Twyford.  In  1861, 
when  he  went  to  Eton,  his  musical  proclivities 
made  themselves  felt  at  once,  and  he  became 
famous  in  the  school  as  a  baritone  singer,  a 
pianist,  and  a  composer  of  songs,  etc  In 
1867,  just  before  leaving  Eton  for  Oxford,  he 
took  the  Mus.B.  degree  at  the  latter  uniyer- 
sity,  and  his  exercise,  a  setting  of  'O  Lord, 
Thou  hast  cast  us  out,'  was  performed  at  Eton, 
and  published.  At  Oxford  studies  and  sporti 
took  the  first  place,  and  music  was  rather 
neglected  for  a  time,  excepting  in  oocasiooal 
peribrmanoes,  and  in  the  founding  of  the 
Oxford  University  Musical  Club.  He  took  the 
B.A.  degree  in  1870,  but  before  this  he  had 
taken  composition  lessons  from  Stemdale 
Bennett  and  G.  A.  Macfarren,  besides  going 
to  Stuttgart  for  one  long  vacation  to  study 
with  Henry  Hugo  Pierson.  After  leaving 
Oxford  he  was  in  Lloyd's  for  about  three 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  music  was 
too  strong  for  him,  and  thenceforward  he  has 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  art  In 
these  early  years  in  London  the  friendship, 
counsel,  and  instruction  of  Edward  Dannreuther 
were  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  him,  and  it  was 
at  the  semi-private  music-meetings  at  Dann- 
reuther's  house  in  Orme  Square  that  aU  Pany'a 
chamber  music  was  played  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  written.  The  fortunate  subscribers  to 
these  concerts  little  knew  how  unique  was  the 
privilege  they  eqjoyed,  for  in  many  cases 
Parry's  MS.  works  were  mislaid,  and,  in  some 
instances,  inadvertently  destroyed,  in  the 
following  years.  In  1877  Parry,  while  on  a 
visit  to  Cannes,  gave  a  series  of  chamber 
concerts  there  with  Edoardo  Guerini  the  vio- 
linist, and  among  other  things  his  suite  for  the 
two  instruments  (probably  the  '  Partita ')  was 
played.  In  1879  a  private  concert  of  Parry's 
works  was  given  at  the  house  of  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  when  in  addition  to  some 
of  the  works  already  performed  at  Dannreuther's 
house,  we  hear  of  a  fantasia -sonata  in  one 
movement  for  piano  and  violin,  and  a  set  of 
pianoforte  variations  on  a  theme  of  Bach ;  and 
in  the  same  year  an  overture,  'GuiUem  de 
Cabestanh,'  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
As  long  before  as  1868  an  '  intermezzo  reUgioeo' 
for  strings  had  been  produced  at  the  Gloaoester 
FestivaL  It  was  in  1880  that  Parry's  name 
first  came  before  the  world  at  large.     Dann- 
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leather  plsjed  his  pianoforte  concerto  in  F  sharp 
minor  at  the  Crystal  Pahice,  and  in  the 
Mtiimn  his  first  important  choral  work,  the 
'Scenes  from  Prometheus  Unbound/  was  given 
at  the  Gloucester  Festival.  It  was  not  a 
BQCoess,  but  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  on 
that  aocoant ;  it  undoubtedly  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  English  music,  and  the  type 
of  composition  of  which  it  was  the  first  specimen 
has  had  great  consequences  in  the  development 
of  our  national  art  The  dramatic  monologue 
of  Prometheus  had  a  new  note  of  sincerity  in 
it;  besides  the  wonderful  faithfulness  of  ac- 
centuation, in  which  Parry  has  always  been 
unrivalled  among  modem  composers,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  noble  melodic  ideas,  such  as  the 
theme  of  Jupiter's  song,  *  Pour  forth  heaven's 
wine,'  and  the  lovely  passage  for  unaccompanied 
quartet,  'Our  feet  now,  every  palm,'  while  the 
final  climax,  'To  an  ocean  of  splendour,'  is  now 
realised  as  a  prophecy  of  that  power  of  culmin- 
ating effect  which  has  been  so  finely  shown 
oyer  and  over  again  by  the  composer.  For  the 
following  Gloucester  Festival,  Shirley's  ode, 
'The  Glories  of  our  Blood  and  State,'  was  set 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  the  conviction 
that  a  new  composer  had  arisen  to  revive  the 
art  of  choral  writing  gradually  grew,  until  the 
fiiUest  confirmation  was  given  in  the  famous 
'Blest  Pair  of  Sirens,*  first  performed  by  the 
Bach  Choir  in  1887.  Since  that  time,  Parry's 
choral  works  have  succeeded  one  another  at  the 
great  festivals  with  most  welcome  regularity. 
His  instrumental  compositions,  meanwhile,  were 
a  good  deal  longer  in  gaining  wide  recognition  ; 
the  orchestral  works  were  considered  obscure,  a 
circumstance  due  to  their  extreme  conciseness 
and  the  elaborate  development  of  the  themes. 
The  first  symphony  was  given  in  1882,  the 
second,  in  F,  in  the  following  year,  the 
third  and  fourth  in  1889.  His  orchestral 
writing  is  by  no  means  the  formless  glow  of 
gorgeous  colouring  that  pleases  the  ears  of 
amateurs  in  the  present  day  ;  as  it  always  has 
laid  more  stress  on  the  substance  of  the  ideas 
and  development,  rather  than  on  the  manner 
of  their  presentment,  he  is  sometimes  considered 
not  to  excel  in  orchestration  ;  but  such  things 
as  the  third  and  fourth  symphonies,  or  the 
'  Characteristic  Variations '  of  later  date,  must 
always  appeal  strongly  to  the  cultivated  musi- 
cian. 

In  the  choral  works,  from  'Blest  Pair  of 
Sirens'  onwards,  there  is  apparent  the  same 
mastery  of  accentuation  that  was  noticed  in 
his  songs ;  besides  this,  the  composer  shows 
a  wonderful  power  of  handling  large  masses 
with  the  utmost  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
effect,  and  of  using  the  voices  of  the  choir  in 
obtaining  climax  after  climax,  until  an  over- 
whelming impression  is  created.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Parry's  power  over  the  musical  people 
of  his  time,  and  it  is  a  power  that  is  felt  not 
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only  by  the  educated  hearer,  but  even  by  the 
untrained  listener.  Without  the  smallest 
trace  of  the  actual  influence  of  Handel,  there 
is  a  grandeur  which  is  commonly  called 
'Handelian'  about  many  of  Parry's  choruses, 
and  in  one  work  after  another  he  touches  a 
point  which  can  only  be  called  sublime.  The 
more  delicate  side  of  his  choral  writing  is 
beautifully  shown  in  the  various  part-songs 
which  came  out  in  1897,  and  several  of  these 
are  among  the  most  expressive  and  tender 
things  in  music  'Since  thou,  O  fondest  and 
truest,'  'There  rolls  the  deep,'  and  'Music, 
when  soft  voices  die,'  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  pathetic  quality,  and  in  perfect 
command  of  simple  resources  the  whole  series 
is  most  remarkable.  The  strong  vein  of 
humour  which  his  friends  know  so  well  has 
appeared  in  his  music  on  many  occasions  ;  in 
the  music  to  the  three  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
both  wit  and  humour  are  strongly  apparent 
throughout,  and  his  way  of  weaving  in  themes 
from  well-known  works,  and  of  imitating  various 
styles,  makes  these  works  unique  in  music.  In 
'The  Pied  Piper,'  too,  his  music  fits  the 
humorous  parts  of  Browning's  poem  no  less 
perfectly  tiian  the  picturesque  or  narrative 
passages. 

In  1888  Parry  was  appointed  Choragus  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1900  succeeded 
Sir  John  Stainer  as  Professor  of  Music ;  in 
1894  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  in  succession  to  Sir  George 
Grove,  and  in  1898  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  At  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  YII.  in  1903,  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
In  1883  he  was  given  the  honorary  degree  of 
Mus.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1884,  the  same 
degree  at  Oxford.  A  similar  degree  followed 
at  Dublin  in  1891,  in  which  year  he  was 
appointed  Examiner  of  Music  in  the  London 
University.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
list  of  all  the  societies  connected  with  music  of 
which  Parry  is  president ;  his  geniality  of 
disposition,  remarkable  powers  of  organisation, 
strong  common  sense,  and  the  purity  of  his 
artistic  ideals  have  made  him  the  most  power- 
ful influence  in  English  musical  matters, 
even  apart  from  his  own  creations,  which  in 
the  aggregate  mark  him  out  as  the  most 
important  figure  in  English  art  since  the  days 
of  Purcell. 

In  literary  work  he  has  done  much  that  is 
memorable ;  besides  some  early  poems  in 
Afacmillan* 8  Magazine  for  May  1876,  he  wrote 
and  arranged  the  words  for  his  own  'Judith,' 
and  for  many  others  of  his  works ;  his  con- 
tributions to  this  Dictionary  are  among  the 
most  valuable  things  in  the  first  edition  ;  his 
Studies  of  the  Great  Composers  (1866)  is  full 
of  useful  information  conveyed  in  a  terse  style 
very  different  from  that  of  the  average  writer 
on  music  at  the  time  of  its  publication ;  his 
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best  work  in  this  way  is  undoabtedly  contained 
in  The  Art  of  Music  (1893),  enlarged  and 
repablished  in  1896  as  T?i6  EvoltUion  of  the  Art 
of  Music,  and  Ths  Seventeenth  Century,  vol.  iiL 
of  The  Oxford  History  of  Music  In  these  the 
established  facts  of  the  history  are  put  in  a 
suggestive  new  light,  and  the  conclusions  based 
on  research  of  all  kinds  are  full  of  value.  His 
Surrnnai-y  of  Musical  History  is  among  Novello's 
Music  primers,  and  is  of  course  intended  for  the 
use  of  students.  He  has  lectured  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  the  Midland  Institute,  Birminghun, 
and  elsewhere,  with  great  success. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  at  a  complete 
chronological  catalogue  of  Parry's  works ;  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  used  the  con- 
venient system  of  opus-numbers,  except  in  three 
or  four  early  instances : — 

LIST  OF  COMPOSITIONS 
(Hie  order  of  the  early  worka  ie  anoerteln.) 

▲nthem.  'Blened  la  He'  (pabd.  Iqr  NoTello,  1865.  dedicated  to 
Sir  G.  J.  Blvey). 

Anthem,  *  Prerent  os,  O  Lord '  (pabd.  Novello). 

Songs  <pubd.  Lambom  Cock):  'Why  doee  acare  dedk  the  ekyf 
'  Angel  Hoata,  aweet  love,  befriend  thee.' 

FiTe-part  madrigal.  '  Fair  Daflbdils '  (pnbd.  I«mbom  Cock). 

Te  Deam  and  fienedictos  in  D,  afterward!  extended  to  full  morning 
and  erening  aervioe  (pubd.  Novello). 

Cantata.  ' O  Lord,  Thon  haat  oaat  oa  out'  (exerdae  for  the  ]fua.B. 
degree,  1867). 

Intermeoo  reiigioao  for  etrinn  (Gloaooater  Festival.  180B). 

Two  Songs.  '  Autoron.'  '  llie  River  of  Life'  (pubd.  Aahdown). 

Three  Bongs  (odes  from  Moore'a  version  of  '  Anaoreon ') :  '  Away, 
away,  you  men  of  ruloa.'  '  Fill  me.  boy,  aadeep  a  draa^t*'  and 
'Golden  hues  of  life  are  fled '  (pubd..  Aogenw.  the  aeooiid  after- 
warda  set.  with  slight  alterations,  with  orchestral  aooompani- 
ment). 

Three  vocal  trios,  op.  11  (pubd.  Aahdown,  aa  part  of  a  aeries  of 
Chamber  Trios),  No.  1,  'Hymn  to  Nigbt';  No.  8,  'Hymn  to 
Diana.' '  Queen  and  Huntress ' ;  and  Na  8.  'Take,  O  take  thoee 
lips  away? 

Three  Songs  (pubd.  Ashdown,  aa  op.  IS.  after  18T2),  'The  Poet's 
Song,' '  More  fond  than  cushat  dove.'  'Music.' 

Pianofoite  works  :— 
Sonnets  and  Songs  without  Words,  for  pianoforte  solo :  Book  i. 
(pubd.  Lamborn  Cock),  'A  PBatoral,'   'Owlet.'  'Gnome.'  and 
'Lied';  Book  ii.  (pubd.  Lamborn  Cock),  'In  Memoriam.  Sopt 
1888,'  '  Reaignation,'  'L' Allegro,'  and  'H  Penaieroao':   Book 
ill.  (pubd.  Aahdown).    'Prelude,'    'Interlude,'  ' Yergisamein- 
nicht.' 
Oharakterbilder  (Seven  Agee  of  Mind),  aeven  atudlea  for  piano- 
forte (pubd.  Augener). 
SonaU,  No.  1.  in  F  (pubd.  Aahdown). 

Sonata,  No.  2.  '  To  l^ira,'  in  A  minor  and  major  (pubd.  Stanley 
Lucas.  Weber,  and  Co.). 

[A  aet  of  '  Mlniaturaa'  ia  mentioned  in  the  flnt  edition  of  the 
Dictionary.] 
Variations  on  a  theme  of  Bach,  and  a  Fantaela-eonata  in  one 
movement  for  piano  and  violin,  are  mentioned  aa  being  played 
at  the  concert  given  at  Mr.  Balfour's  house  in  1879. 

A  Garland  of  Shakeepe&rean  and  other  old-fiuhioned  lyrics  (pubd. 
Lunbom  Oock,  as  op.  31 ),  '  On  a  day.  alaok  the  day,'  '  A  Spring 
Song,'  '  A  Contrast,'  '  Concerning  Love,'  '  A  Sea  Dirge,'  and  '  To 
Miatreaa  Margaret  Husaoy.' 

Partita  for  piano  and  violin,  in  D  minor,  written  1877  (pubd. 
Gaemy,  1887). 

Song,  'Twilight'  (pubd.  aa  op.  23.  No.  1.  bv  Aahdown). 

Trio,  pf.  and  strings  in  K  minor,  Dannreuther,  1878,  HalU'a  redtala, 
1880  (pubd.  Breltkopf). 

Groeaes  Duo.  for  two  pianofbrtee,  in  E  minor,  1878  (pubd. 
Breitkopf). 

Overture,  '  Guillem  de  Cabeetanh '  (Crystal  Palace,  1879). 

Bomanoe  for  violin  and  pf .  In  F,  contributed  to  an  album  published 
by  'I't^r^J*  *nd  ICtcig.  Witrehwitor. 

QrikrtcU  iiinkanand  stringii.  K  tnlnor,  1879  (pubd.  Novello). 

quiLrtot  fur  strings  la  D  major,  1840  (Dannroutber). 

Quintet  fur  strinipi  fn  %  Oat. 

Kottet  \&T  wLcut  [Tutnuncnta  la  B  flat. 

Sonata.  pF,  and  vLrtlani^lli}.  In  A^  1880  (pubd.  Novello). 

QaAeettii'  in  P  shajii  nuLnctr.  pf.  and  orcn.  (Crystal  Palaoe,  April  8, 

and  ftichi^r.  Mftr  10.  leewf, 

FaatasU  and  Fusrine  for  Qr^an  (M8.) 

Scanes  from  4b«i|]f>y  4  '  rromethroa  Unboond,'  for  aolt.  ohotr.  and 

arch..  alouc«wtpr  FMtital.  ]»!«a  (all  chonil  worka  from  thia  time 

onwjuYl,  pubd.  by  KotpIIoI. 
Sympbony^  No.  1.  In  O.  Birmingham  Featival,  1882. 
Sympbanj,  No.  a.  In  V.  Cambridge  University  Mnaiea]  Society, 

18R3,  and  in  a  rpinodeliBd  form,  Riohter  Oonoert,  1887  (pubd. 

IBan.  NoTBlJo). 
CbonJ   Oda  frrim  Hlilrley's  Cfmirntiim  9f  Afaat  and  Ulifmu.  'The 

Glorias  of  oar  Blood  and  f^Ut«'  (Gloueeatar  Ffeatlval.  188S). 
Muil«  to  ni#  JNrtTi  of  AiiBtaphanfla  (Oambrldge.  Nov.  188S). 
THo  in  B  minor  {tMnuiwuthar,  1884,  pabd.  NoveUo). 


Solte  Modeme  for  orchestra  (Glooceatar  FMlval.  1888:  Loadsn 

Symphony  Conoerta.  la>ter  in  the  aame  year). 
Thasne  and  nineteen  vailatioas  for  piano  solo  (pubd.  Stanley  Lucas 

and  Weber). 
ChaiBcteriatic  Popular  Tunea  of  the  British  lales,  ananged  te 

pianoforte  duet  (pubd.  Stanley  Lneaa.  1887). 
Bngliah    Lyrtos.  book    L  (pabd.  1886.  by  Manl^  Lucas,  aftcr- 

wsrda  by  Novello)  — 'My  true  love  hatii  my  heart.'  'Good 

night.'  ■  Where  ahall  the  lover  reatt'  '  Willow,  willow.' 
Bngliah  Lyrica.  book.  U.  (pubd.  1897)— 'O  Miatreaa  mine.'  "I^e.  0 

take  thoee  lips  away.'  *  No  longer  mourn  for  me.' '  Blow,  Uo«, 

thou  winter  wind,' '  When  idclea  hang  by  the  walL' 
Four  Sonneta  of  Shakeepeare  (pubd.  1887  by  Stanley  Loeas  and 

Weber). 
Milton'a  Ode  at  a  Solemn  Mnalc,  for  chorua  and  orchestra. '  Blest 

Pair  of  Sirens'  (Bach  Choir.  May  17,  1887,  and  Herafacd  Fes- 
tival, 1888). 
Oratorio,  'Judith'  (Birmingham  Festival,  1888). 
Sonata  for  pf.  and  vln.  in  D  (Dannreuther.  188^. 
Symphony.  No.  8.  in  C  ('  BnglUh')  (Philharmonie.  May  188^. 
^mphony.  No.  4.  in  B  minor  (Richter,  July  1889). 
Pope  s  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  for  soli,  choir,  and  ordL  (Leeds 

Feetival.  1889). 
Trio.  pL  and  strings  tn  G  (Dannreuther,  Feb.  1890). 
'L'  Allegro  ed  11  Penaieroeo'  (Milton),  for  eoli.  choir,  and  orck. 

(Norwich  Fwtivsl.  1890). 
'Eton'  (ode  by  Swinburne),  chorus  and  oreh.  (Eton  CeMfaratioB, 

June  1891). 
De  Prof  undia.  paalm  for  aoprano  eolo,  twelve-part  choroa.  and  orek. 

(Heraford  F^ival.  1891). 
Bong,  'The  Maid  of  Blalnore.'  oontribnted  to  an  albom  of  'Twelve 

New  Songa'  (Leadenhall  Prea^  1891). 
Music  to  nke  F'roffi  of  Arlsto(dianea_(perfonued  by  the  Oxford 


leie  to  nke  Mroff$  of  Arlstoidianee  (petforoK 

University  Dramatic  Club.  Feb.  1888). 
loric  Song,  from  Teimyson's  Lotus  EaUn,  tor  a 


Choric  Song,  from  Teimyson's  I 
d  oreheetFa  (r 


'  eopxano  eolow  4^air. 

,  (Cambridge.  June  1892). 

Oratorio. '  Job,'  for  aoll,  chorus,  and  orch.  (Gloaoeeter  Festival,  un. 
Muaic  to  Stuart  Ogilvie'e '  Hypatia '  (Haymarket  Theatre,  Jan.  lam. 
Overture  'To  an  Unwritten  Tragedy'  (Woroester  Featival,  1891). 
Song,  '  Rook-a-Bye,'  oontribnted  to  the  CMMren's  Samwmir  am§ 

Booh,  Colnmbian  Bxpoaltion,  Chicago.  189S  (pabd.  Novello). 
Suite  for  atringa  in  F  ('  Lady  Radnor'a  Snite'),  for  the  Countess  of 

Radnoi'a  orchestra  (played  Jane  89, 189A). 
Arrangement  of  a  euite  by  Boyoe  for  the  same  oonoert. 
Anthem.  '  Hear  my  words,  ye  people,'  for  eoprano  and  baas  sqU  sad 

ehoros,  written  fbr  the  feetival  of  the   Saliafanry  DioosM 

Choral  Association,  1894. 
Oratorio.  'King  Saul'  (Birmingham  FeeUval,  1894). 
Bngliah  I^ice,  book  ilL  (NoveUo,  1898— 'To  Locaeta.'  'If  thoe 

would^t  ease  thine  heart,'  'To  Althea,'  'Why  eo  pale  and 

want'  'Through  the  ivory  gate.'  'Of  all  the  torments.' 
Invocation  to  Mueio  (poem  by  Robert  Bridgea),  aoprano,  tenor,  and 

baritone  aoloa,  choir,  and  orch.  (Leeda  Festival.  1890). 
Twelve  short  pieoee  (three  hooka)  for  violin  and  piano  (Novtlkih 

1805). 
Song,  '  Land  to  the  Leeward.  Ho  I '  (Seftool  Muric  RoHoto.  Sept.  18K). 
English  Lyrics,  book  iv.  (Novello.  1887)— 'Thine  eyee  still  shined 

fbr  me.'  'When  lovers  meet  again,'  'When  we  two  parted,' 

'Weep  yon  no  more,'  'There  be  none  of  beaaty'a  daoi^tsf^' 

•  Bright  atar.' 
Part-aonga  (Novello,  1887)  :— 


Six  Lyrice  from  Eliaabethan  eong-booka— 'Ftollow  yoor  Saint,' 

all  thv  thoughts  to  •yea,"Wheth« 

men  do  laugh  or  weep.'  'The  sea  hath  many  a  thoasand  saoda,' 


'  Love  is  a  sit^nei 


'  Tell  me.  O  love '  (4-parte.  the  last  6-parte). 
Six  Modem  lorries  set  as  part-songs—'  How  sweet  the 

■Since  thou,  O  fondeet  and  tmeat,'  'If  I  had  but  two  little 

winga.'  'There  roUa  ttie  deep.'    'What   voice   of  giadnees' 

■  Muaic.  when  eoft  voioea  die'  (all  4-parte). 
Eight  four-part  aoiiga :  '  Fhillla.' '  O  love,  thmr  wrong  thee  moefa,' 

'  At  her  fair  handa,' '  Home  of  my  heart,' '  You  gentle  nymphs.' 

'  Come  pretty  wa^,' '  Ye  thrilled  me  onoe,' '  Better  muaic  ne'er 

waa  Imown.' 
Chaiaoteriatic  Variations  for  orch..  In  E  minor  (Philharmonic, 

June  1897). 
Magnificat,  for  aoprano  aolo,  oholr,  and  orch.  (Hereford  FestlTal, 

1887). 
A  Bong  of  Darkness  and  Light  (poem  by  Robert  Bridges),  for 

soprano  solo,  choir,  and  orch.  (Gloaoeeter  Featival.  1888). 
Muaic  to '  A  Repentance '  (John  Oliver  Hobbee)  (St.  Jamee'a  Theatra 

Feb.  1898). 
Five-part  eong,  'Who  can  dwell  with  greatneeaf  ooatriboted  te 

the  album  of  Choral  Songa  in  Honour  of  Queen  Victoria,  1889. 
Te  Deum.  for  eoli,  choir,  and  orch.  (Hereford  Festival,  1900). 
Baee  soena,  with  orch.,  'The  Soldier's  Tent'  (worda  by  Alma  Btiet- 

telU  (Birmingham  FesUval,  1900). 
Muaic  to  the  Agafnomnon  of  Aeechylua  (Cambridge.  Nov.  19O0). 
Ode  to  Music  (poem  by  A.  C.  Benson)  for  the  opening  of  the  new 

concert  room  at  the  Royal  College  of  Musie,  June  1901. 
'  God  of  all  created  things.'  Coronation  hymn.  1902. 
English  Lyrics,  book  v.  (Novello.  1909)—'  A  stray  nymph  of  DIan,' 

'Proud  Malsie.'  'Crabbed  age  and  youth,    'lAy  a  garland.' 

*  Love  and  laughter,'  '  A  girl  to  her  glasa.' '  A  Lullaby.' 
Bngliah  Ljrice.  book  vi.  (Novello,  1902)—'  When  eomee  my  Gweo,' 

'And  yet  I  love  her,'  'Lovi  is  a  bable.'  'A  lover's  garland.' 

'  At  the  hour  the  long  day  ends.' '  Under  the  greenwood  tree.' 
'War  and  Peace.'  ode  (to  words  by  A.  C.  Beneon  and  the  composer) 

for  eoli.  choir,  and  orch.  (Royal  Ohonl  Society.  Albert  HalL 

April  1903). 
Anthem. '  I  wae  glad.'  and  Processional  Moaic,  for  the  Ooronatfae 

of  King  Edward  VIL.  1903 
'  Vooee  Clamantiam,'  Motet,  fur  soprano  and  baritone  soloe,  choir, 

and  orch.  (Hereford  Featival,  1908). 
'The  Love  that  easteth  oat  Fear'  {Hnfomia  sacra),  for  oontialto 

and  baas  solos,  semi-choros,  dioros  and  ofcfaeetin  (OloooesCar 

FesUval.  UM). 
'  In  praise  of  Song.'  part-eong  for  double  eholr  (Oxford.  1904). 
Mudo  to  Tk»  OoudM  of  AtletaphaiMB  (Oxford  Unlvenity  DraM- 

tte  Club^  March  1908). 
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•lbs  Pled  Piper  at  Hundfn'  ffirownlBf).  for  tanor  and  U«  mIoi, 

choir,  aad  orah.  (Norwiob  TeatiTaU  1906). 
'Von  «dl«r  Art.'  •rr»nff«ni«Bfe  of  an  old  Owman  aong  (Boomt). 
'Dm  8cmi1'«  Buimbb'  {ttnfenia  $aera),  for  aopruio  and  Imm  aoU, 

obolr  and  orcih.  (Berafotd  FNttval,  1908). 
TatlT*  Hymn  Tanaa  In  Bpnmt  AmeUnt  and  Mo4»m  (19041.    Ona 

in  n«  Cterck  B^nmanf  (UB6)-    One  In  [Helena]  Oounteei  of 

Badaoi'a  Ortar  ^Btrwtetjbr  CkOdrm  (UH,  etc.). 

PARRY,  John,  of  Ruabon,  North  Wales, 
ma  domestio  harper  to  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynne,  of  Wynnstay.  He  came  and  played  in 
1746  in  London,  where  his  playing  is  said  to 
have  been  admired  by  Handel,  and  he  also 
played  at  Cambridge  before  Gray,  thereby 
inciting  him  to  the  completion  of  his  poem, 
'The  Bard.'  In  1742  he  put  forth  the  earliest 
published  collection  (only  one  part  published) 
of  Welsh  melodies,  under  the  title  of  *  Antient 
British  Music  of  the  Gambro- Britons.'  He 
Afterwards  published  (undated)  'A  Collection 
of  Welsh,  English,  and  Scotch  Airs  ;  also  Lessons 
for  the  Harpsichord ' ;  and,  in  1781,  '  Cambrian 
Harmony  ;  a  Collection  of  Antient  Welsh  Airs, 
the  traditional  remains  of  those  sung  by  the 
Bards  of  Wales.'  He  died  at  Ruabon,  Oct.  7, 
1782.  Though  totally  blind,  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  an  excellent  draught-player,  w.  h.  h. 

PARRY,  John,  bom  at  Denbigh,  North 
Wales,  Feb.  18,  1776,  received  his  earliest 
musical  instruction  from  a  dancing-master,  who 
taught  him  also  to  play  the  clarinet.  In  1795 
he  joined  the  band  of  the  Denbighshire  militia, 
sndin  1797  became  master  of  it  In  1807  he 
resigned  his  appointment,  and  settled  in  London 
ss  a  teacher  of  the  flageolet,  then  greatly  in 
Togue.  In  1809  he  was  engaged  to  compose 
songs,  etc.,  for  Yauxhall  Gardens,  which  he 
continued  to  do  for  several  years  afterwards, 
and  also  adapted  English  wonls  to  a  selection 
of  Welsh  melodies.  He  composed  the  music 
forT.  Dibdin's  extravaganza,  'Harlequin  Hoax  ; 
or,  A  Pantomime  proposed,'  1814  ;  'Oberon's 
Oath,'  1816  ;  *  High  Notions,  or  A  Trip  to 
Ezmouth,'  1817  ;  and  adapted  the  music  for 
'Ivanhoe,'  1820  ;  and  *CaswaUon,'  a  tragedy, 
1829.  He  was  author  as  well  as  composer  of 
the  musical  pieces,  *Fair  Cheating,'  1814; 
'Helpless  Animals,'  1818  ;  and  *Two  Wives, 
or,  A  Hint  to  Husbands,'  1821  ;  'The  Sham 
Prince,'  1886.  He  conducted  the  Cymmro- 
dorion  and  Eisteddfodau,  or  Congresses  of 
Welsh  Bards,  at  Wrexham  in  1820  and  at 
Brecon  in  1822,  and  in  1821  he  received  the 
degree  of  'Bardd  Alaw,'  or  Master  of  Song. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Cambrian 
Society.  He  was  author  of  An  Account  of  the 
Riu  and  Progress  of  the  Harp  ;  An  Account  of 
the  Royal  Musical  Festival  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  18S4  (of  which  he  had  been  secre- 
tary); and  n  Puntello,  or,  The  Supporter, 
containing  the  first  rudiments  of  music.  In 
June  1887  he  gave  a  farewell  concert,  at  which 
he  sang  his  own  ballad  of  '  Jenny  Jones '  (made 
popular  by  Charles  Mathews  the  year  before), 
aocompanied  on  the  harp  by  his  son.     From 


1884  to  1848  he  was  concert  music  critic  to 
The  Morning  FosL  He  published  several 
collections  of  Welsh  Melodies,  the  most  import- 
ant embodying  the  greater  part  of  Jones's 
*  Relics  of  the  Welsh  Bards,'  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Welsh  Harper  '  (1889-48).  From  1831  to 
August  5,  1849,  he  was  treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians.  He  died  April  8,  1861. 
His  son,  John  Orlando,  bom  in  London, 
Jan.  3,  1810,  studied  the  harp  under  Bochsa, 
and,  in  May  1825,  appeared  (as  Master  Parry) 
as  a  performer  on  Uiat  instrument.  He  also 
became  an  excellent  pianist.  In  1880  he  sang 
'Arm,  Arm,  ye  brave,'  at  Franz  Cramer's  concert, 
and  subsequently  had  much  success  as  a  bari- 
tone singer,  chiefly  of  ballads  accompanied  by 
himself  on  the  harp.  [Neukomm's  once  famous 
song,  'Napoleon's Midnight  Review, 'was  written 
for  him  ;  and  in  1833  he  went  to  Italy,  living 
for  some  time  at  Naples,  and  learning  from 
Lablache,  with  whom  he  appeared  as  Desdemona 
in  a  burlesque  of  'Othello.']  At  his  benefit 
concert  in  June  1836  he  gave  the  first  public 
indication  in  England,  of  the  possession  of  that 
extraordinary  vis  comica  by  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  remarkably  distinguished,  by 
joining  Madame  Malibran  in  Mazzinghi's  duet, 
'  When  a  little  farm  we  keep,'  and  introducing 
an  admirable  imitation  of  Harley.  Later  in 
the  same  year  he  appeared  upon  the  stage  at 
the  St  James's  Theatre  in  his  father's  '  Sham 
IMnce,'  in  HuUah's  'Village  Coquettes'  and 
other  pieces.  In  the  following  year  he  gave 
his  '  Bufib  Trio  Italiano '  (accompanied  by  him- 
self on  the  pianoforte),  in  which  he  successfully 
imitated  Grisi,  Ivanoff,  and  Lablache.  In  1840 
he  introduced  '  Wanted,  a  Governess '  (words 
by  George  Dubourg),  the  success  of  which 
induced  him  to  abandon  serious,  and  devote 
himself  wholly  to  comic,  singing.  The  songs 
he  selected  differed  materially  from  those  of 
the  immediately  preceding  generation  in  the 
absence  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity,  and  were 
consequently  most  favourably  received.  They 
I  comprised,  among  others,  'Wanted,  a  Wife,' 
'Berlin  Wool,'  'Blue  Beard,'  'Matrimony,' 
'Fayre  Rosamonds,'  and  'The  London  Season' ; 
the  words  being  mostly  by  Albert  Smith  and 
the  music  arranged  by  Parry  himself.  Many 
of  his  songs,  glees,  etc.,  were  published.  [See 
Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.^  In  1849  he  gave  up  con- 
cert-singing and  produced  an  entertainment, 
'Notes,  Vocal  and  Instrumental,'  written  by 
Albert  Smith,  in  which  he  exhibited  a  number 
of  large  water-colour  paintings  executed  by 
himself,  and  which  was  very  successful.  He 
gave  similar  entertainments  in  1850  and  1852. 
In  1853  ill  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
public  performance,  and  he  became  organist  of 
St.  Jnde's,  Southsea,  and  practised  as  a  teacher. 
In  1860  he  again  appeared  in  public  at  the 
entertainments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed, 
but  in  1869  ill  health  again  necessitated  his 
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Tetirement.  He  took  final  leave  of  the  public 
at  a  performance  for  his  benefit  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Feb.  7»  1877.  He  died  at  East 
Molesey,  Feb.  20,  1879.  w.  h.  h. 

PARRY,  Joseph,  Mua.D.,  bom  at  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  May  21,  1841,  of  poor  Welsh  parents, 
the  mother  a  superior  woman  with  much  music 
in  her  nature.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  singing 
and  brass-band-playing  among  the  Welsh  work- 
men, and  at  chapel  and  elsewhere  the  boy  soon 
picked  up  enough  to  show  that  he  had  a  real 
talent  At  ten,  however,  he  was  forced  to  go  to 
the  puddling  furnaces  and  to  stop  all  education 
of  any  kind.  In  1858  his  father  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1854  the  family  followed 
him.  After  a  few  years  Joseph  returned  from 
America,  and  then  received  some  instruction  in 
music  from  John  Abel  Jones  of  Merthyr  and 
John  Price  of  Rhymney.  In  1862  he  won 
prizes  at  the  Llandudno  Eisteddfod.  He  then 
went  again  to  America,  and  during  his  absence 
there  a  prize  was  adjudged  to  him  at  the 
Swansea  Eisteddfod  of  1863,  for  a  harmonised 
hymn  tune. 

Its  excellence  roused  the  attention  of  Brinley 
Richards,  one  of  the  musical  adjudicators  of 
the  meeting,  and  at  his  instance  a  fund  was 
raised  for  enabling  Parry  to  return  to  England 
and  enter  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  The 
appeal  was  well  responded  to  by  Welshmen 
here  and  in  the  States,  and  in  Sept.  1868  he 
entered  the  Academy  and  studied  under  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Garcia,  and  Steggall.  He  took 
a  bronze  medal  in  1870,  and  a  silver  one  in 
1871,  and  an  overture  of  his  to  '  The  Prodigal 
Son '  (Mab  Afradlon)  was  played  at  the  Academy 
in  1871.  He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music 
at  the  University  Mlege,  Aberystwith,  and 
soon  after  took  his  Mus.  B.  degree  at  Cambridge, 
proceeding,  in  May  1878,  to  that  of  Mus.D. 
at  the  same  University.  [In  1888  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Musical  Lectureship  of  the 
University  College  ofSouth  Wales,  Cardiff ;  and 
in  1896  at  the  Llandudno  Eisteddfod  was 
presented  with  a  cheque  for  £600  for  services 
rendered  to  Welsh  music.  He  died  at  Penarth, 
Feb.  17, 1903.  His  works  Include  the  oratorios, 
'Emmanuer  (London,  1880)  ;  'Saul  of  Tarsus' 
(Rhyl  and  Cardiff,  1892)  ;  *  The  Prodigal  Son  * 
and  'Nebuchadnezzar.'  'Cambria,'  a  can- 
tata, was  performed  at  Llandudno  in  1896. 
His  operas  are  '  Blodwen,'  produced  at  Aberdare 
in  1878,  and  at  the  Alexandra  Palace ;  '  Virginia, ' 
1883;  'Arianwen'  (Cardiff,  1890);  'Sylvia,' 
(Cardiff,  1895);'  Ring  Arthur, '  completed  1897. 
Many  choral  works,  an  orchestral  ballad 
(Cardiff,  1892),  overtures,  a  string  quartet,  etc. 
are  among  his  compositions,  and  he  edited  six 
vols,  of  Cambrian  Minstrelsy.]  o.  ;  with  addi- 
tions from  Brit.  Mus,  Biog, 

His  son,  Joseph  Hatdn  Parrt,  bom  at 
Pennsylvania,  U.S. A.,  in  May  1864,  studied 
mainly  under  the  parental  guidance.     In  1884 


he  gained  a  prize  for  a  pianoforte  sonata.  In 
1890  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  ;  he  wrote  a  suoobbsM 
cantata  for  female  voices,  '  Owen ' ;  a  oomio 
opera,  '  Cigarette,'  was  produced  at  Cardiff  in 
1892  ;  '  Miami,'  a  more  ambitious  work,  set  to 
an  adaptation  of  '  The  Green  Bushes,'  came  out 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  Oct.  16, 
1893;  and  a  third,  'Marigold  Farm,'  wu 
finished,  bdt  never  produced.  The  young 
composer  died  at  Hampstead,  March  29,  1894. 
His  short  career  was  of  great  promise,  although 
the  work  he  actually  accomplished  necessarfly 
aimed  at  no  very  lofty  ideals.  M. 

PARSIFAL.  A  ' Buhnenweihfestspiel'  (or 
'dedicatory  stage-play')  in  three  acts,  words 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner.  The  poem  wm 
published  in  1877,  and  the  music  completed  in 
1879.  The  first  performance  took  place  at 
Bayreuth,  July  28,  1882.  For  twenty -ooa 
years  the  stage  representation  of  the  work  took 
place  only  at  Bayreuth  (see  Bayrkuth,  vol.  I 
p.  109,  where  it  should  be  added  that  perform- 
ances took  place  also  in  1886),  but  the  bulk  of 
the  work  was  given  in  concert -form  un^er 
Bamby  at  the  Albert  Hall,  London,  Nov.  10, 
1884.  On  Dec.  24,  1903,  after  many  serious 
disputes  between  the  American  managers  and 
the  Bayreuth  authorities,  the  first  complete 
performance  outside  the  original  theatre  took 
place  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera- House,  New 
York.  (See  also  Opera  in  thb  U.S. A.,  p. 
468a.)  On  June  20,  1906,  the  Wagner- Verein 
of  Amsterdam  gave  a  performance  of  the  drsma 
in  that  city.  The  distribution  of  the  parts  on 
these  special  occasions  was  as  follows :  Bayreuth, 
1882,  Kundry,  Matema,  Marianne  Brandt,  and 
Malten ;  Parsifal,  Winkelmann,  Gudehus,  and 
Jaeger  ;  Gumemanz,  Siehr,  and  Scaria.  Malten, 
Gudehus  and  Scaria  sang  the  parts  in  London ; 
at  New  York  the  part  of  Kundry  was  sung  by 
Temina,  those  of  Parsifal,  Gumemanz,  and 
Amfortas,  by  Burgstaller,  Blass,  and  Van  Rooy, 
and  at  Amsterdam,  Mme.  Litvinne,  Herren 
Forchhanuner,  Blass  and  Breitenfeld  appeared. 
The  original  conductor  was  Hermann  Levi; 
Bamby  conducted  in  London,  Alfred  Hertz  in 
New  York,  and  Henri  Viotta  at  Amsterdam. 
The  earliest  translation  of  the  poem  was  made 
by  H.  L.  and  F.  Corder,  and  published  in 
1879  ;  Miss  Margaret  H.  Glyn  made  a  first-rate 
version,  many  years  afterwards.  M. 

PARSONS,  Robert,  a  native  of  Exeter,  was 
on  Oct.  17,  1563,  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  He  is  said,  but  erroneously,  to 
have  been  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
composed  some  church  music.  A  Morning, 
Communion,  and  Evening  Service  is  printed 
in  Bamard's  'Selected  Church  Musick,'  and  a 
Burial  Service  in  Low's  'Directions,'  1664. 
An  anthem,  *  Deliver  me,'  is  contained  in  the 
Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS,  7839),  and  aa 
'In  Nomine,'  and  a  madrigal,  'Enforced  by 
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love  and  feare/  are  in  Add.  MS.  11,586. 
p^arious  *  In  Nomines/  etc,  are  in  Add.  MSS. 
22,597,  29,246,  81,890,  32,377,  and  30,880-4  ; 
one  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge 
(published  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book, 
ii.  185)  is  probably  by  Robert  Parsons.]  Three 
services  (the  third  printed  in  Barnard),  an 
anthem,  '  Ah,  helpless  wretch,'  a  motet,  '  Anima 
Christi,'  and  pieces  for  viols  are  in  Barnard's 
MS.  collections  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Many  of  his  compositions  are  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  Trent  at  Newark,  Jan.  25, 
1569-70.  [His  scientific  skill  and  feeling  for 
enrious  effects  of  harmony  make  him  an  im- 
portant figure  in  English  music] 

JoHK  Parsons,  probably  his  son,  was  in 
1616  appointed  one  of  the  parish  clerks  and 
also  organist  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
On  Dec.  7,  1621,  he  was  appointed  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  Burial  Service  by  him  is  contained 
in  a  MS.  Tolume  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  He  died  in  1628,  and  was 
buried,  August  8,  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster. A  quaint  epitaph  on  him,  preserved  in 
Camden's  B^nains,  is  reprinted  in  the  Diet,  of 
Nat.  Biog.  [from  which  additions  to  the  above 
article  have  been  taken.]  w.  H.  H. 

PARSONS,  Sir  William,  Knt,  Mus.D., 
bom  in  London,  1746,  was  a  chorister  of  West- 
minster Abbey  under  Dr.  Cooke.  In  1768  he 
went  to  Italy  to  complete  his  musical  education. 
On  the  death  of  John  Stanley  in  1786  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  King's  band  of  music. 
On  June  26,  1790,  he  accumulated  the  degrees 
of  Mus.6.  and  Mus.D.  at  Oxford.  In  1795, 
being  in  Dublin,  he  was  knighted  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  Earl  Camden.  In  1796  he  was 
appointed  musical  instructor  to  the  Princesses, 
and  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  acted  for  several  years  at  the  police 
ofiioe  in  Qreat  Marlborough  Street.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  in  London,  July  19,  1817.  w.  h.  H. ; 
additions  from  the  Diet,  of  Nat,  Biog, 

PART.  This  word  is  used  in  two  senses  in 
music,  but  there  is  little  danger  of  confusion 
between  them.  The  first  and  more  technical 
sense  is  of  the  single  line  of  music  from  which 
the  instrumental  or  vocal  performer  reads,  and 
it  is  also  used  of  the  music  itself ;  so  that  *  he 
reads  his  part  from  a  part '  is  a  phrase  readily 
understood  by  musicians,  as  indicating  that 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  score  is  used  by  the 
individual  referred  to.  (See  next  article.)  The 
second  use  of  the  word  is  in  respect  of  the 
division  of  large  works,  and  is  the  equivalent 
of '  act '  in  theatrical  music ;  oratorios,  cantatas, 
etc ,  are  divided  into  so  many  '  parts '  or  great 
sections,  after  any  of  which  a  pause  might 
appropriately  be  made.  The  direction  'ooUa 
parted  often  found  in  concerted  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  indicates  that  those  who  have 


the  subordinate  accompanying  parts  are  to  be 
on  their  guard  in  case  the  soloist  should  indulge 
for  the  moment  in  some  freedom  of  time.  The 
accompanist  is  to  be  careful  to  play  <  with  the 
part.'  M. 

PART-BOOKS.  The  polyphonic  composers 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  very  rarely 
presented  their  works  to  the  reader  in  score. 
Proske,  indeed,  tells  us  that  examples  are  some- 
times to  be  met  with,  both  in  MS.  and  in 
print,  of  the  genuine  PartUura  caneellata — i,e. 
the  true  barred  score,  as  opposed  to  the  semblance 
of  a  score  resulting  from  the  early  method  of 
writing  between  an  unlimited  number  of  hori- 
zontal lines,  ^  or  the  early  practice  of  employing, 
as  in  the  Reading  MS.,  a  single  stave  com- 
prehending lines  and  spaces  enough  to  include 
the  aggregate  compass  of  an  entire  composition.^ 
Moreover,  the  English  student  will  scarcely  need 
to  be  reminded  that  our  own  Morley  has  given 
examples  in  genuine  score  at  pp.  131-42, 
and  many  other  places  of  his  Plaine  and  Baste 
IiUrodtbction,  But  examples  of  this  kind  are 
the  exceptions  which  prove  the  rule ;  since 
usually  the  polyphonists  preferred  to  issue 
their  works  in  the  separate  parts,  and  generally 
in  separate  volumes,  well  known  to  students  of 
mediaeval  music  as  '  the  old  Part-Books.' 

Of  these  Part -Books  the  greater  number 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes. 

In  the  first  class — that  of  the  true  repre- 
sentative Part -Book — each  vocal  part  was 
transcribed  or  printed  in  a  separate  volume. 

In  the  second  class,  the  Parts  were  indeed 
transcribed  or  printed  separately ;  but  in  the 
form  called  in  early  times  CarUus  lateraZis ; 
i.e,  side  by  side,  and  one  above  the  other,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whole  number  of  Parts 
could  be  seen  at  one  view  on  the  double. pages 
of  the  open  book,  and  that  all  the  performers 
could  sing  at  once  from  a  single  copy  of  the 
work. 

In  the  third  class,  the  plan  employed  was 
that  known  in  Germany  as  Tafel-Musik ;  the 
Parts  being  arranged  side- ways  and  upside-down, 
so  that  four  performers,  seated  at  the  four  sides 
of  the  little  table  on  which  the  open  book  was 
placed,  could  each  read  his  own  part  the  right 
way  upwards. 

The  most  famous,  and,  with  one  exception 
only,  by  far  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  first  class  are  those  published, 
at  Venice  and  Fossombrone,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  by  Ottaviano  dei  Petrucci, 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  music  from 
movable  types.  Of  these  now  exceedingly  rare 
and  costly  Part-Books,  more  than  fifty  volumes 
have  been  catalogued,  since  the  time  of  Conrad 
Gesner,  who,  however,  in  his  '  Pandecta '  men- 
tions some  few  which  cannot  now  be  identified. 

The  execution  of  these  rare  Part -Books 
is  above  all  praise.      The  perfection  of  their 
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typography  would  have  rendered  them  precioiis 
to  collectors,  even  without  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  oompoeitions,  which,  but  for  them,  would 
have  been  utterly  lost  to  us.^  Each  part  is 
printed  in  a  separate  volume,  oblong  4to,  with- 
out a  title-page  at  the  beginning,  but  with  a 
colophon  on  tiie  last  page  of  the  Bassus,  re- 
cording the  date  and  place  of  publication.  In 
one  instance  only  has  the  brilliance  and  clearness 
of  the  typography  been  surpassed.  The  British 
Museum  possesses  the  unique  Bassus  Part  of  a 
collection  of  songs,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  in  1530,  which  exceeds  in  beauty 
everything  that  has  ever  been  produced,  in  the 
form  of  music-printing  from  movable  types, 
from  the  time  of  its  iiivention  by  Petrucci 
until  now.  The  volume^  is  an  oblong  4to, 
corresponding  very  nearly  in  size  ¥rith  those  of 
Petrucci  ;  but  the  staves  are  much  broader,  and 
the  type  larger,  the  perfection  of  both  being 
such  as  could  only  be  rivalled  at  the  present 
day  by  the  finest  steel  engraving.  The  volume 
contains  nine  songs  a  4,  and  eleven  a  8,  by 
Fayrfax,  Tavemer,  Comyshe,  Pygot,  Ashwell, 
Gowper,  Gwynneth,  and  Jones ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book  is  the  first  leaf  of  the  Triplex, 
containing  the  title  and  index  only.  This, 
unhappily,  is  all  that  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered of  the  work. 

Petrucci's  successors  were  as  far  as  those  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  from  approaching  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  leader — and  even  farther.  The 
separate  parts  of  Palestrina*s  masses  and  the 
madrigals  of  Luca  Marenzio,  printed  at  Venice 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  16th  century,  though 
artistic  in  design,  and  in  bold  and  legible  type, 
are  greatly  inferior  in  execution  to  the  early 
examples ;  and  the  motets  of  Giovanni  Oroce 
published  by  Oiacomo  Yincenti  (Venice,  1605) 
are  very  rough  indeed.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  style  of  Petrucci  is  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  works  printed  in  London  by  John  Day  ; 
the  'Cantiones  Sacrae'  of  Tallis  and  Byrd, 
printed  by  Thomas  VautroUier  (London,  1575)  ; 
and  the  earlier  works  published  by  Thomas  Est, 
under  the  patent  of  William  Byrd,  such  as 
Byrd's  '  Psalmes,  Sonets,  and  Songes  of  Sadnes 
and  Pietie'  (1588)  and  his  'Songs  of  sundrie 
natures '  (1589).  But  Est's  later  productions, 
including  the  second  book  of  Yonge's  '  Musica 
Transalpina'  (1597),  and  the  works  of  the 
later  Madrigalists,  ara  fiur  from  equalling  these, 
and  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  later 
Italian  Part-Books. 

The  finest  Part- Books  of  the  second  class, 
presented  in  Cantus  lateralis,  are  the  magnifi- 
cent MS.  volumes  in  the  Archives  of  the  Sistine 
Ohapel ;  huge  folios,  transcribed  in  notes  of 
such  gigantic  size  that  the  whole  choir  can 

1  FMdmflM  wlU  b*  foand  In  OttoHamo  det  Pttmeet  da  Mmmi»- 
&ron0,  Iqr  Anton  Bohznld  (VionnA,  1845).  and  oaavkmo  dH  P0tnuTt 
do  /biMmftrsiM,  hy  Angnrto  Vemareool  (Snd  adit.  Bidocnik,  1889). 
The  ■indent  mi^  nlio  oonsnlt  0»t«lMil.  BUIiofr.  di  due  itomp< 
Witafi  da   Ottam.   dtt   Petnutd   ilAWm),  and   tlM  Cbtalofue   of 


read  from  a  single  copy,  and  adorned  with 
illuminated  borders  and  initial  letters  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  In  these,  the  upper  half  of 
tiie  left-hand  page  is  occupied  by  the  Cantos, 
and  the  lower  half  by  the  Tenor  ;  the  upper  half 
of  the  right-hand  page  by  the  Altos,  and  the 
lower  half  by  the  Bs^us.  When  a  Quintus  is 
needed  half  of  it  is  written  on  the  left-hand 
page  below  the  tenor,  and  the  remainder 
{rdiqwiam)  below  the  Bassus,  on  the  right-hand 
page.  When  six  parts  are  needed,  the  Quintus 
is  written  below  the  Tenor,  and  the  Sextos 
below  the  Bassus.  Books  of  this  kind  seem 
to  have  been  lees  frequently  used  in  England 
than  in  Italy ;  unless,  indeed,  the  MSS.  wen 
destroyed  during  the  Civil  War.' 

The  finest  printed  examples  of  this  class  are, 
the  large  folio  edition  of  Palestrina's  *  First  Book 
of  Masses'  (Roma,  apud  heredes  Aloysii  Dorid, 
1572)  and  the  still  finer  edition  of  'Hymni 
totius  anni'  (Roma,  apud  Jacobum  Tomeriom 
et  Bemardinum  Donangelum,  1589).  A  very 
beautiful  example  of  this  kind  of  Part- Book, 
on  a  small  scale,  will  be  found  in  Tallis's 
'Eight  Tunes,'  printed  by  John  Day  at  the 
end  of  Archbishop  Parker's  metrical  translation 
of  the  Psalms  (London,  1560) ;  and  one  not 
very  much  inferior  is  Thomas  Est's  'Whole 
Books  of  Psalmes'  (London,  1592).  Ravens- 
croft's  'Briefe  Discourse'  (1606),  is  a  very 
rough  example ;  and  the  '  Dodec^chordon '  of 
Glareanns  (Basle,  1547),  though  so  much 
earlier,  is  scarcely  more  satisfactory  in  point 
of  typography. 

The  third  class  of  Part-Books,  designed  to 
be  read  from  the  four  sides  of  a  table,  wss 
more  common  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  One  of  the  best-known  examples  is 
that  given  in  the  closing  pages  of  Morley's 
PhUne  and  Easu  IiUroduction  (London,  1697 
and  1606),  in  which  the  parts  are  presented 
in  a  rectangular  arrangement,  each  part  facing 
outwards  as  the  book  is  placed  open  on  the 
table. 


in 
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In  Dowland's  'First  Booke  of  Songs  or 
Ayres,'  a  still  more  complicated  arrangement 
is  dictated  by  the  necessity  for  aocommodating 
a  luteniBt  by  the  side  of  the  Cantus,  the  part 
for  these  two  performers  appearing  on  two 
parallel  staves  on  the  left-hand   page,  while 

>  A  latvs  CqUo  X&  of  thii  kind,  oontalnlzur  a  Mmi  by  rhillwa* 
de  Monte,  wm  lent  to  tlie  InToitloni  KxhtMtlon  <rf  IflBBlv^  »» 
Blrlncton.  ud  eaother  exceedingly  fine  ^ecimna.  contftininf  e 
Olorl*  aS,  written  by  VjrlMx  for  hla  dwrae  at  Mih.D..  «ii  l«iitte 
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the  other  three  voices  share  the  right-hand 
page. 


if 


CAHTUS 
(with  the  tablktox*  for 
the  lata  on  a  aoeond 
■tave). 


An  interesting  example  of  this  class  is  'Le 
Pftrangon  des  Chansons,'  printed  by  'Jaques 
Modeme  diet  Grand  Jaoqnes'  (Lyon,  1589-41), 
in  nine  yolumes,  containing  224  songs  a  4,  and 
32  a  2  and  3,  so  arranged  that  the  Snperius 
and  Tenor  sit  facing  each  other,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  table— the  Superins  reading  from 
the  lower  half  of  the  left-hand  page,  and  the 
Tenor  from  the  upper  half ;  while  the  Bassus 
and  Altus  occupy  the  same  positions  with  re- 
gard to  the  right-hand  page. 

The  rapid  cultivation  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  naturally 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  Part-Books 
of  the  period.  Scores,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, became  more  and  more  common,  and 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  Part- Books  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  form  with  which  we  are 
familiar  at  the  present  day.  w.  s.  K. 

PART  DU  DIABLE,  LA.  An  op^ra-comique 
in  three  acts  ;  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Op^-Comique,  Paris,  Jan. 
16,  1843.  o. 

PART  MUSIC,  a  collection  of  vocal  music 
made  by  John  Hullah  for  the  use  of  his  Sing- 
ing Classes,  and  originally  published  by  John 
W.  Parker,  London.  It  consists  of  three 
series— 'Class  A  for  S.A.T.B.*  (vol.  i.  1842, 
vol.  ii.  1846);  *  Class  B  for  the  voices  of 
women  and  children '  (1845)  ;  *  Class  C  for  the 
voices  of  men'  (1845).  Each  series  contains 
sacred  and  secular  pieces.  Each  was  printed 
both  in  score  and  in  separate  parts,  in  royal 
8vo,  and  the  whole  forms  a  collection  un- 
exampled at  the  time  (at  least  in  England)  for 
extent,  excellence,  and  variety,  and  for  the 
deamess  and  accuracy  of  its  production. 


1.  Sacred. 

Vol  I. 
God  mrt  tbe  Qoeen. 
Lord  for  Th  j  tander.    Fluruit. 
With  an«  oonaent  (Pvlm  ]00). 
O  Lord  tho  nukor.    Hanxr  VIIL 
fluietas  and  BMpotiMB.    TU1U. 

0  miw  ye  tho  Lord  (Pk.  14B). 

1  will  give  thanks.    Flalartrlna. 
Blnee  on  the  croM  (Eln*  IMte 

Burg).    Lather. 
God  ia  gone  np.    Oroft. 
When    M  we  ni  In    Bahjlon 

(Pa.  137). 
ObeJoyfnL    FalflaWiuL 
Tegataa.Uttnp(Pa.M). 
The  daj  ia  peat.    Hnlbh. 
Thon   UtaA  trona  Thy  throne. 

Hnydn. 
Vaniiiu    TUlln 
Thou  art  hmnHfoL    O.  Orooa. 


O  Lord,  another  day.    M.  Haydn. 
OLord,Iwm(Pa.S4).  H.Lawea. 
Praise  the  Lord.    Jer.  Clarke. 
Gloria  Platri  (Canon).    PnroelL 

lotuB.    Oreyghton. 
Be  not  Thon  far.    Paleatrina. 
Hide  not  Then  Thy  tMM.  Ftunnt. 

0  Jean  Lord.    Lajeane. 
Gire  ear;  O  God.    HlmmeL 
Pralae  the  Lord.    Dr.  ChUd. 
Blessed  be  Thou.    Lotii. 
Forth  trmn  the  dark. 
Almighty  God !    Forde. 

1  willarliN.    Creyghton. 
Sing  to  the  Lord.    Tye. 
Hear  my  prayer.    M.  Haydn. 
O  King  eternal  (Ps.  8).    Croft 
O  God  of  tmth.    B.  Bogera. 

O  remember  not.    Bosnnl. 
Give  to  ns  peaoe.    Lvor. 
Ihon  knoweat.  Lord. 
Amen.    X>r.  Cooke. 


Sweat  day,  ao  oooL  H.  Dnmont. 
Go  not  far  from  me.  ZingarellL 
O  how  amiable.  V.  Richardson. 
To  laud  the  heaT'nly  King  (Ps. 

148).    Jer.CUrke. 
Almighty  and  ererlaatlng.    Oib- 


Awmke,     thou     that 

(Canon).    W.  Horalqr. 
Haildnjah.    Boyce. 

VoLIL 
O  King  of  Wpg*,    Krantasr. 
My  aoni  doth  magnify  (Chant). 

Dr.  Cooke. 
Baqtonaea.    Dr.  Child. 
O  oome  aU  ye  faithfal  (Adeate 
fldelflB). 

i  (Guum). 


TheWalta.    SavlUeb 
Come  let  nsalL    Atterbory. 
Long  may  life  and  health. 
Freemen,  rejoice.    PnreelL 
BalLhallowedfane.  Momingtoo. 
Crabbed  age  and  yonth.  Sterena. 
In  going  to  my  lonely  bed.    Id^ 


0  Lord,  grant  the  klof.    G 
Utqnaaut  (Canon).   Harrington. 
Sanetoa.    Bogers. 

Wliy  do  the  heathen.  Pklaatrlna. 

1  will  macntfy  Thee  (Chant).    P. 
Humpluey. 

Plead  TnoQ  my  cause.    O.  Crooe. 
Ponder  my  words.    *2inaareUL 
Awake  my  aouL    Jer.  Ciarka. 
Sleep,  downy  ale^p.    Dow 
Thou   Shalt  ahow  me  (Canon). 

CaUooti. 
My  God.  my  God.    Bayndlds. 
WWewithal  shall  a  yonng  mi 


OSaTiourl 

O  moat  merdfoL    HnlJa 

Praise  the  Lord.    Gosaeo. 


We  will  rejoioe.    Croft 

O  Lord,  in  Thee  (Canon).  Paxton. 

Try  me,  O  God.    Narea. 

0  Lord,  teaeh  ns  (Canon). 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.    Braa 

1  will  remember.    O.  Croee. 
Paaoe  be  to  this  haUtaUon.    M. 

Haydn. 
HaUeloJah  (Oaaon).    B.  Bevln. 
All  people  that  on  earth  (Old 

lOOth). 
Praise  Uie 


I  Lord  (Canon).    Call- 


The  Lord  hear  thee.    Blow. 
Rosanna  (Canon).     T.  F.  Wal- 

mislay. 
Help  us.  O  God.    Dnraatei 
The  day  muat  ceane.    N.  Deoiua. 
Hear  me  when  I  oall  (Caaion). 

W.  Horsley. 
Saaotus.    O.  Gibboaia. 
Let  aU  the  people. 
Bleaaed  be  God.    C 
O  God.  Thon  art    Puroell. 
Hock  not  Ood'a  name  (Oaaon). 

Tye. 
The  Tolee  of  Joy.    JannaeonL 


2.  Seoular, 

Vol.  I. 

Bnle.  Britannia.    Ame. 
AU  ye  who  music  lore.    Donato. 
Hard  by  a  fountain.    Waelrent 
Ye  spotted  snakes.    Sterens. 
Flow.  O  my  tears.    John  Bannet 


Ah  me  I  where  la.    F.  Anerio. 
Nymphs  of  the  forest    W.Hora* 

r  faar  though  rain  be  Call- 

aCay'day.    Ndthart 

SOlfe^o.    Scarlatti. 

LAdy  see  I    Harenzlo. 

How  sleep  the  brsTe.   Dr.  Cooke, 

Hark,  the  Tillage  maids.  Choru- 


AU  hall,  Britannia.    LotU. 
Upon  the  popLir  bough.  Paxton. 
Since  first  I  saw.    Ford. 
How  glad  with  smiles.    Glnek. 
Sing  a  sonc  of  sixpence.    Mae- 

farran. 
Hawy  are  they.    Piaxton. 
See  from  his  ocean  bed.  V.  Ruflbb 
Daybreak.    Mosehelea. 
The  hardy  Norseman.    PearaalL 
Come  apaln.aweet  lore.  Dowlaad. 
In  paper  case.    Dr.  Cooke. 
Harrcsttlme. 

Thy  Tdee.  O  Harmony.    Webb*. 
Awake,  Jb>llan  lyre.    Danby. 
My  lady  is  as  fiitr.    J.  Bennet 
Sing  loud  a  Joyful.    Oluek. 
April  is  in  luy  miatreaa*  taea. 

Mortay.    . 

Vol.  n. 
Hie  Joyous  birds.    B.  Bpontone. 
Here  in  cool  grot    Momlngton. 
Girls  and  boys.    Mflcfarren. 
Swiftly    from    the    mountain's 

brow.    Webbe. 
Our  native  land.    G.  Bclchardt 
Like  to  the  grass.    Benedict 
Ode  to  Spring.    Fnxtoo. 
Come  shepherds.    J.  Bennet 
Hark,  hark,  the  lark.   Dr.CookOb 
Come,  my  Mends.    W.  Borslay. 
O  how  sweet  'tis.    Sir  J.  Bogera. 
Long  live  the  Qoeen  (Canon). 


Come,  shepherds.    Great 
Dnlce  Domum.    J.  Beading. 
Thyrsls,  when  he  left  me.    OaU- 

cott 
Which   la   the   propereat    day. 

Ame. 
Albion,  thy  esa-eneirded   iala^ 

Dr.  Cooke. 
Pack  clouds  away.    Hullah. 
Breattie  soft,  ye  winds.    Webbe. 
Amid  the  din.    Gln^. 
Who  will  bring  back.  G.deVert 
Hark,  hark,  a  merry  note. 
Thyrals,  sleepeat  thout  J.  Bennet 
Unto  the  merry  greenwood. 
Dance  we  so  gaily.    F  Bdiubert 
Blow,  blow,  thon  winter  wind. 

Stevens. 
Awake,  sweet  Love.    Dowland. 
'Twaa  on  a  bank.    Hullah. 
From  Oberon.    Btevena. 
Thus  aalth  my  Chlorla.    Wilbye. 
Now,  O  now.    Dowland. 
Happy  are  we  met    Webbe. 


l.Swred, 

God  aave  the  Queen. 

Hallelujah.    Boyce. 

Shew  me  Thy  wan.    Psleetrlna. 

Not  unto  us.    Saliasl. 

My  Shepherd  Is  the  Lord  (Pa.  »). 

Come  let  os'strlve  to  Join. 

It  Is  ftjBood  and  pleasant  thing 

Lord,  diinnissus. 
O  Absalom  ray  aon.    O.  King. 
Senranta  of  God.    C.  Barbloe. 
From  ererlaatlng.    Webbe. 
Hear  my  erjlng.    Paleatrlna. 
Aon 


Jdiovah,  niou   my  maker  art 

(PS.  IIB). 
Proatcate  before  Thee.    Carafk 
O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord. 
Stand  up  and  bleaa.    Immler. 
He  hath  put  down.    Pkleatrina. 
BenedletUB.    Chant 
My  voice  went  up  (Ps.  07). 
Christ  whose  glory  fills  the  sklee. 
Great  God,  what  do  I.    Luther. 
The  midnight  cry.    Glasse. 
Be  mereifuL    Jackson. 
Unto  Thee,  O  God.    Hayaa. 


,  Great  God  of  hosts.  PleyeL 
I  And  His  mercy.  Paleatrlna. 
Thee  will  I  love.    Hofmeister. 

0  sing  unto  God. 

1  will  always  give  thanka. 
Be  glad,  O  ye  righteous. 

'  2.  SeevUir. 

Child  of  the  sun.    Krentaer. 

Come,  follow  me.    Danby. 

Come,  aprightly  mirth.    Hilton. 

Dear  pity.    Wilbye. 

Fugato  from  Lea  Solfigea  d'  Italia. 

Gentle  moon.  Da 

Go,  gentle  breeces     Do. 

Hail  green  fields  and  shady  woods. 

Dr.  Greene. 
Heigh   ho,   to  the  greenwood. 

Byrd. 
Hot  croes  buns.    Atterbury. 
Huntsman,  rest    Dr.  Ame. 
May -day.    W.  Henley. 
Prythee,  do  not  ehlde  me   aou 
I     Moaart 

Bole,  Britannia.  Dr.  Ama. 
See.   where  the  morning  am. 
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BoUmtIo     from    Lm     BoUIgM  ThttaghlaoonmastlMT*.    Barg; 

^'  IteU*.  ThrM  blind  mlos. 

The  llowus  th«lr  bufda.    MonrL  Wesp  e'er  his  tomb.    Hayva. 
The  load  atari.    Shield.  |  When  the  roay  maim  appeazinf. 

The  auiibeaiiia  atraak.    FohlaBa.  >  Vhy  do  yon  aigh  t   J.Beiuiett. 

a 

Seeulaar. 
The  Smith.    Kreutaar. 
PaattwalTeo'doek.    Lefahavea 

peal.    Row  the  boat. 
St  Xartin'a  beUa.    Lldartl. 
How  exquialte  the  feeling.   L^De 

CalL 
Halcyon  days.    Dr.  Oooke^ 
With  homs  and  hoonda.    Atter* 

bury. 
Half  an  hour  paat  twelTe.    Ma- 

reUn. 
The  war-eryia  Bounding.  Werner. 
Come,  come,  all  noble  aoula.    Dr. 

B.  Boaera. 
Faixeetlde.    ParoelL 
Tb  the  old,  long  life.    Webbe. 
Clad  in  sprlnsude  beenty. 
When    for    the  world's  repoae. 

Momington. 
Come  let  us  all.    Hilton. 
How  tweet  in  the  woodlnnda. 

Harrington. 
Would   you    know   my   Celiat 

charuut    Webbe. 
How  sweet,  how  trash  1    Paxton. 
Well  done  I   Come  let  ua  alngl 

White  sand  I  Hot  mutton  pies  I 
The  olond-oapt  towers.  Bterena. 
You  gentlemen  of  England.    Dr. 

CaUoott. 
Rule.  Britannia..    Ame. 
Yawning  oatdi.    Harrington. 

Glass  A  was  republished  in  1868,  in  score 
and  parts,  under  the  editor's  superintendence, 
by  Messrs.  LongmaDs,  in  a  larger  size  though 
smaller  type  than  before.  A  few  of  the  original 
pieces  were  omitted,  and  the  following  were 
added,  chiefly  from  Hullah's  *  Vocal  Scores ' : — 


God  save  the  Queen. 

Hon  nobis,    w.  Byrd. 

Amen.    Dr.  Cooke. 

How  Meat  the  man  (Pa.  1). 

Jerusalem.    Boeeingravc. 

Saoctua.    Jer.  Clarke. 

And  now  the  suu's.    Bemer. 

My  soul  with  paUence  (Ps.  190). 

Olory  be  to  Goid  od  high.    Boyee. 

O  Ood  that  madoat    Uullah. 

HAUeluJah(8T.).    Hayes. 

Jehovah.  O  Jdiorah.    Spaeth. 

Gantate  (Chant). 

In  sleep's  serene  obliTlon.   FMek. 

Olorl*  in  Bxoelsis. 

0  celebrate  Jehovah'a  (Pa.  107). 
Soft  slumbers  now.    Hiller. 
Haste  thee.  O  Ood.    Cirri. 
Heaven  and  earth. 

He  h»th  filled.    Plaleetrin*. 
Lord,  how  are  they  Inoreaaed. 

1  will  praiae  the  Name.    Hayea. 
I  will  be  glad.    W.  Byrd. 

O  Thou,  to  whose  aU-esarehing. 
Who  are  theae  like  Stan.  MIgaU. 
Draw  nigh  unto.    Palestrina. 
Kot-unto  us.  O  Lord.    Hayea. 
Let  hymns  of  pniae. 
Lord,  now  we  part.    BoUe.* 
Make  a  Joyful  noise.    CariasimL 
Glory  to  Thee  my  Ood  this  night. 


Saend. 

Credo.    LottL 

O  remember.    Haeaer. 

Who  is  the  kingt  (Cancn). 
M'Murdle. 

Like  as  the  hart.    B.  Klein. 

Haste  Thee.  O  Ood.    ZiogarelU. 

O  magnify  the  Lord.    Spohr. 

To  Thee  my  God.    C.  VenroiUe. 

Methlnks  I  hear.    Crotch. 

Praise  the  Lord  (Canon).  T.  A. 
Walmisley. 

The  Lord  to  King.    RoUe. 

O  Saviour  of  the  world.  Pales- 
trina. 

For  God  is  the  King  (Canon). 
E.  J.  Hopkins. 

O  Lord,  increase.    O.  Gibbons. 

Pater  noeter.    Homiliua. 


Secular. 


Stemdale 


Come  live  with  me. 

Bennett. 
Muale,  when  aoft  volosa.    Weber. 
Softly,  softly,  blow  ye  breeiee. 

Tieck. 
Bong  should  breathe.    Hullah. 
See  the  chariot  at  hand.  Horaley, 
Slender's  ghost.    M.  Rock. 
Come  follow  me.    O.  May. 
Hall,  bluahing  goddess.    Paxton. 
Best,  sweet  nymph.   Pilklngton. 
Hark,  the  hoUow  woods.    J.  8. 

Smith. 
When  the  toQ  of  day.    B.  J.  8. 


Aaitfelluponaday.  Momington. 
O. 


PART-SONG  (Ger.  Mehrstimmigea  Lied; 
Fr.  Chanson  d  parties),  A  composition  for  at 
least  two  voices  in  harmony,  and  without  ac- 
companiment. [The  composers  of  the  madri- 
galian  age  often  styled  their  less  ambitious 
compositions  'songs  of  (two,  three,  or  four) 
'parts,'  and  the  pattern  set  by  them  has  been 
followed  down  to  modem  times,  although  the 
older  part-songs  admitted  more  variety  in  the 
lower  parts  than  is  usual  with  later  writers, 
who,  whether  from  deliberate  choice  or  from 
incapacity  to  do  anything  better,  keep  their 
lower  parts  so  simple  that  they  are  often  tire- 
some to  sing  or  to  hear.]  Tlie  term  *  part-song ' 
will  here  be  employed  exclusively  as  the  proper 
signification  of  one  of  the  three  forms  of  secular 
unaccompanied  choral  music  ;  the  others  being 
the  madrigal  and  the  glee.  Unlike  either  of 
its  companions,  its  etymology  is  plain  and 
simple,  being  neither  of  obscure  origin,  as  in 


the  instance  of  the  madrigal,  nor  of  misleading 
sense,  as  in  that  of  the  glee. 

The  first  requisite  of  tiie  music  in  the  present 
day  is  well-defined  rhythm,  and  the  second  un- 
yielding homophony.  The  phrases  should  be 
scarcely  less  measured  and  distinct  than  those 
of  a  diorale,  though  of  course  in  style  the 
music  may  be  lively  or  sedate,  gay  or  pathetic. 
Tunefulness  in  the  upper  part  or  melody  is 
desirable,  and  the  attention  should  not  be 
withdrawn  by  elaborate  devices  of  an  imitative 
or  contrapuntal  nature  in  the  harmonic  substnic- 
ture.  It  is  obvious  that  if  these  principles  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  composition  of  a  part-song 
— and  any  wide  divergence  from  them  would 
invalidate  the  claim  of  a  piece  to  the  title— it 
must,  as  a  work  of  art,  be  considered  as  die- 
tinctly  inferior  to  either  the  madrigal  or  the 
glee.  And  it  is  worthy  of  surprise  and  perhaps 
of  regret  that  while  the  forms  of  instrumental 
composition  are  constantly  showing  a  tendency 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  increased  elaboration, 
choral  music  should  exhibit  a  decided  retrogres- 
sion from  the  standard  attained  in  the  16th  and 
17  th  centuries.  Morley's  canzonets  of  two  and 
three  parts  and  ballets,  written  in  obvious 
imitation  of  those  of  Gastoldi,  include  perfect 
examples  of  the  part-song  as  we  understand  it 
'  My  bonny  lass  she  smileth '  and  <  Now  is  the 
month  of  Maying,'  maintain  their  position  in 
the  repertory  of  choral  societies  by  reason  of 
their  crisp,  well-marked  rhythm  and  simple 
pleasing  melody.  John  Dowland,  whose  genius 
was  more  tender  and  lyrical  than  that  of  Morley, 
has  left  some  exquisite  specimens  of  the  amatory 
part-song  in  his  'Awake,  sweet  love,'  'Come 
again,  sweet  love,'  and  'Now,  O  now  I  needs 
must  part '  Compared  with  these  the  canzonets 
of  Thomas  Ford,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Dowland,  are  gveatly  inferior  in  grace,  subtlety 
of  expression,  and  pure  poetic  feeling,  but  his 
'  Since  first  I  saw  your  face '  is  an  especially  fine 
example.  Thomas  Bavenscroft  and  Weelkes, 
among  other  composers  of  the  madrigalian  epoch, 
may  be  included  among  those  who  contributed 
to  a  form  of  art  too  generally  accepted  as  the 
musical  product  of  the  19th  century.  The 
blighting  influence  of  the  Puritans  proved  fatal 
to  every  description  of  musical  work  in  England, 
and  when  secular  part-music  again  occupied  the 
attention  of  composers,  it  took  the  form  of  the 
glee  rather  than  that  of  the  madrigal  or  the 
part-song.  In  the  works  of  many  ooraposen 
between  1650  and  1760,  we  may  of  course  dis- 
cover isolated  pieces  in  which  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  part-song  are  present 
This  may  be  said  of  Purcell's  *  Come  if  you  dare* 
and  'Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,'  and  of 
Handel's  'See  the  conquering  hero  comes,'  to 
quote  some  of  the  best-known  instances.  Bat 
practically  the  18th  century  may  be  pused 
over  entirely  in  the  consideration  of  our  present 
subject,  and  the  impression  generally  prevalent 
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that  the  part-song  is  of  wholly  modem  growth 
is  explained  by  the  intervention  of  tluB  long 
and  barren  epoch.  Another  impetoa  from 
abroad  waa  required,  and  eventually  it  came, 
only  not  as  before  from  Italy,  but  from  Germany. 
The  latter  country,  had,  in  its  Yolkslieder,  and 
in  the  almost  equally  representative  songs  of 
Amdt,  Komer,  and  others,  the  foundation  on 
which  to  build  ready  to  hand.  [See  SoNo.l 
The  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  * 
include  very  few  compositions  that  may  be 
rightly  placed  under  the  heading  of  part-songs ; 
but  that  most  distinctively  German  composer, 
Weber,  has  produced  some  spirited  examples  in 
hie  'Bright  sword  of  liberty,'  'Liitzow's  wild 
hunt,'  and  the  Hunting  Chorus  in  <Der 
Freischiitz.'  Schubert  was  more  prolific  in  this 
branch  of  art.  The  catalogue  of  his  compositions 
contains  some  fifty  pieces  of  the  kind,  of  which 
twenty-two  are  for  unaccompanied  male  voices, 
and  only  two  for  mixed  voices.  Many  of  the 
former  display  his  genius  in  a  favourable  light, 
and  but  for  the  fact  that  our  choral  societies  are 
mostly  of  mixed  voices,  would  doubtless  be 
better  known  than  they  are  in  this  country.' 
The  establishment  of  liedertafeln  and  Gesang- 
vereine,  answering  in  some  respects  to  our  older 
glee  clubs,  went  on  rapidly  about  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  and  of  course  led  to  the 
production  of  a  large  quantity  of  part-music, 
most  of  which,  it  must  be  confesseid,  had  but 
little  value,  the  verses  being  doggerel  and  the 
music  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  the  best 
English  glee-writers.  The  exceptions  noted 
above  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  the 
role,  until  the  advent  of  another  great  genius, 
whose  works  of  every  description  were  destined 
to  exercise  an  almost  overwhelming  influence 
over  musical  thought  and  action  in  this  country. 
We  refer  to  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  '  songs  for  singing 
in  the  open  air,'  so  redolent  of  blue  sky  and  sun- 
shine and  nature's  freshness,  worked  a  revolu- 
tion, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  inaugurated 
a  revival,  in  the  choral  music  of  England, 
the  influence  of  which  is  ever  widening  and  ex- 
tending. The  appearance  of  these  delightful 
works  was  coeval  with  the  commencement  of 
that  movement  which  has  since  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  choral  societies  and  more  modest 
singing-classes  in  every  district  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  take  note  of  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed most  successfully  Mendelssohn's  lead,  it 
is  necessary  to  revert  for  an  instant  to  Germany. 
Robert  Schumann  wrote  about  a  dozen  Lieder 
for  male  voices,  and  nearly  double  that  number 
for  mixed  voices,  but  the  strange  prejudice  which 
so  long  existed  against  this  composer  was  for  a 

I  •  Baadk  tilttdv  Tod,'*  thrw  part  »oiig  drawn  tram  him  bj  th* 
maiOm  dMth  of  »  friand,  la  Bcvthoran'i  «nly  arparimant  In  tbla 
difaetton. 

*  Hb  aattlng  al  *  War  nnr  dla  Bahnnidit  kannt.*  aa  a  qnintat  for 
«ala  TDleaa,  la  a  eonpeattion  of  aatonlahlaff  baanfcy  ud  pattuM. 


long  time  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  these  works, 
which  deserve  to  be  in  the  repertory  of  every 
tolerably  advanced  choral  society.  Less  abound- 
ing in  geniality  and  inviting  melody  than  those 
of  Mendelssohn,  they  breathe  the  very  spirit  of 
poetry,  and  are  instinct  with  true  German  feeling. 
Of  other  foreign  composers  who  have  contributed 
towards  the  enrichment  of  this  form  of  art,  we 
may  mention  Ferdinand  Hiller,  Robert  Franz, 
Miiller,  Seyfried,  Werner,  Kiicken,  Franz  Abt, 
Tnihn,  Otto,  Raff,  and  above  all,  Brahms.  In 
England  the  form  has  flourished,  although  for 
a  long  space  no  material  modification  of  the 
Mendelssohnian  model  was  apparent.  Stemdale 
Bennett  left  but  three  part-songs,  *  Sweet  stream 
that  winds,'  'Of  all  the  arts,'  and  '  Gome  live 
with  me,'  of  which  the  last  is  an  established 
favourite.  R.  L.  de  PearsaU,  whose  madrigals 
combine  so  artistically  the  quaintness  of  the  old 
style  with  modem  grace  and  elegance,  also  wrote 
some  charming  part-songs,  of  which  *  The  Hardy 
Norseman '  and  '  O  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so 
free,'  are  perhaps  the  most  popular,  but  by  no 
means  the  best.  His  song  in  ten  parts,  'Sir 
Patrick  Spens,'  ia  perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
and  successful  part-song  in  existence  ;  apd  for 
genuine  humour  '  Who  shall  win  my  lady  fair,' 
may  pair  off  with  Ravenscroft's  quaint  old  ditty, 
'  In  the  meny  spring.'  In  a  quieter  vein  and 
beautifully  melodious  are '  Why  with  toil, ' '  When 
last  I  strayed,'  'Purple  glow,'  and  'Adieu,  my 
native  shore.'  Henry  Leslie's  'The  Pilgrims' 
and  '  Resurgam '  are  exquisite  examples  of  the 
sacred  part-song.  Sullivan's  'The  long  day 
closes '  has  many  of  the  elements  of  popularity  ; 
'Joy  to  the  victors'  and  '0  hush  thee,  my 
babie '  are  only  two  out  of  his  many  bright  and 
tuneful  songs.  J.  L.  Hatton  devoted  himself 
extensively  to  this  field  of  musical  labour, 
some  of  his  compositions  for  men's  voices,  such 
as  '  The  Tar's  song,'  '  When  evening's  twilight,' 
'Summer  eve,'  and  'Beware,'  having  gained 
extensive  popularity.  [More  recently  a  type  of 
part-song  of  more  musical  value  has  been  popular 
since  the  publication  of  Parry's  'Lyrics  from 
Elizabethan  Song-books,'  etc.,  and  Stanford's 
numerous  part-songs.]  The  growth  of  Orph^on- 
iste  Societies  in  France  has  of  course  resulted 
in  the  composition  of  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
accompanied part -music  for  male  voices,  to 
which  the  megority  of  the  best  musicians  have 
contributed.  These  works  are  generally  more 
elaborate  than  English  part-songs,  and  the 
dramatic  element  frequently  enters  prominently 
into  them.     [See  OrphAon.] 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
performance  of  the  part-song.  Like  the  madri- 
gal, and  unlike  the  glee,  the  number  of  voices  to 
each  part  may  be  multiplied  within  reasonable 
limits.  But  as  the  chief  desideratum  is  a  strict 
feeling  of  unity  among  the  performers  the 
best  effects  can  be  obtained  from  a  carefully 
selected  and  well-balanced  choir  of  150  to  800 
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voices.  The  part- song  being  easentiallj  a 
melody  with  choral  harmony,  the  upper  part 
ia  in  one  sense  the  most  important  Bat  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  preponderate  to  the 
weakening  of  the  harmonic  structure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  almost  inevitable  absence  of 
melody,  and  of  phrases  of  special  interest  and 
importance  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts,  may 
tend  to  engender  a  feeling  of  carelessness  among 
those  who  have  to  sing  these  parts,  which  the 
conductor  most  be  quick  to  detect  lest  the 
ensevible  be  marred  thereby.  The  idea  of 
independence  or  individuality,  desirable  enough 
in  contrapuntal  and  polyphonic  music,  must 
here  yield  itself  to  the  necessity  for  machine- 
like  precision  and  homogeneity.  When  all  has 
been  said,  the  highest  qualities  of  musicianship 
cannot  find  fitting  exercise  in  the  part-song. 
But  art  may  be  displayed  alike  in  the  cabinet 
picture  and  in  the  more  extended  canvas,  and 
the  remark  will  apply  equally  to  the  various 
phases  of  musical  thought  and  action.  Of  the 
many  collections  of  Part-songs  we  may  mention 
'  Orpheus ' ;  and  Novello's  Part-song  Book,  in 
two  series,  containing  a  vast  number  of  com- 
positions of  varying  degrees  of  merit.  H.  F.  f. 
PART- WRITING  (Free  Part- Writing ;  The 
Free  Style ;  German,  StimmfUhrung).  When 
the  Polyphonic  schools  were  abandoned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  in  favour  of  the 
newly  invented  Monodic  style,  the  leaders  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  openly  professed 
their  contempt  for  counterpoint  and  for  every 
form  of  composition  for  which  it  served  as  the 
technical  basis.  Yincenzo  Galilei  thought  it 
puerile  ;  Monteverde  made  a  pretence  of  study- 
ing it,  under  Ingegneri,  but  never  paid  the 
slightest  attention  to  its  rules  ;  neither  he  nor 
any  other  disciple  of  the  Monodic  school  ever 
suggested  a  better  system  to  supply  its  place. 
But  musicians  like  Giovanni  Gabrieli,  Bernar- 
dino Nanini,  and  Leo  Hasler  could  not  content 
themselves  with  a  stiff  and  ungraceful  melody, 
accompanied  only  by  a  still  more  stiff  and 
unmclodious  Continue.  Still  less  could  their 
successors,  Golonna,  and  Al^ssandro  Scarlatti, 
in  Italy,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  great  Bach 
family  in  Germany,  dispense  with  the  effect 
producible  by  a  number  of  voices  or  instruments, 
combined  in  accordance  with  a  well-arranged 
system  of  harmonious  concord.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Modes  opened  the  way  for  many  new 
forms  of  treatment;  and  rendered  many  older 
ones  impossible.  Yielding,  therefore,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  these 
true  apostles  of  progress  gradually  built  up  a 
new  system,  which,  while  relinquishing  no  part 
of  the  old  one  which  it  was  possible  or 
expedient  to  retain,  added  to  it  aU  that  was 
needed  for  the  development  of  a  growing  school, 
marked  by  peculiarities  altogether  unknown  to 
the  earlier  Polyphonists. 


In  order  to  understand  the  ohaoges  introduoed 
into  the  new  system  of  Part-writing,  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  modem  schools,  we  must  first 
briefly  consider  the  changed  conditions  which 
led  to  their  adoption. 

The  daily  increasing  attention  bestowed  upon 
instrumental  music  played  an  important  part 
in  the  revolutionary  movement.  When  voices 
were  supported  by  no  accompaniment  whatever 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  intonation  of  those  intervals  only 
which  they  were  certain  of  singing  correctly  in 
tune  ;  and  on  this  point  the  laws  of  counter- 
point were  very  precise.  When  instrumental 
support  was  introduced,  it  was  found  that  many 
intervals,  previously  forbidden  on  account  of 
their  uncertainty,  could  be  used  with  perfect 
security  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  discovery 
the  severity  of  the  old  laws  was  gradually  re- 
laxed, and  a  wide  discretion  allowed  to  tilt 
composer,  both  with  regard  to  pure  instrumental 
passages  and  vocal  passages  with  instrumental 
accompaniments. 

Again,  the  process  by  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes  were  fused  into  our  magor  and  minor 
scales  led  to  a  most  important  structoial 
change.  In  the  older  style,  the  composer  was 
never  permitted  to  quit  the  mode  in  which  hie 
piece  began,  except  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
its  range  by  combining  its  own  Authentic  and 
Plagal  forms.  ^  But  he  was  allowed  to  form 
a  True  Cadence^  upon  a  certain  number  of 
notes  called  its  Modulations.^  As  it  was 
necessary  that  these  cadences  should  all  ter- 
minate upon  major  chords,  they  involved  the 
use  of  a  number  of  accidentals  which  has  led 
modem  writers  to  describe  the  modulations  of 
the  mode  as  so  many  changes  of  key,  analogous 
to  the  modulations  of  modem  music.  But  the 
modulations  of  the  mode  were  no  more  than 
certain  notes  selected  from  its  scale,  like  the 
Dominant  and  Subdominant  of  the  modem 
schools  ;  and,  in  applying  the  term  modulation 
to  a  change  of  key,  the  technical  force  of  the 
expression  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  the 
word  itself  invested  with  a  new  and  purely 
conventional  meaning.*  When  it  became  the 
custom  to  use  only  the  major  and  minor  modes  of 
modem  music — and  to  change  the  pitch  of  these 
m'txles,  when  necessary,  by  transposition  into 
what  we  now  call  the  different  major  and  minor 
keys,  it  was  found  possible  to  change  that  pitch 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  composi- 
tion ;  in  modem  language,  to  modulate  from 
one  key  to  another.  But  this  form  of  modula- 
tion was  quite  distinct  from  the  formation  of 
trae  cadences  upon  the  Regular  and  Conceded 
Modulations  of  the  Mode ;  and  it  necessarily 
led  to  very  important  changes  in  the  method  of 
Part- writing. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  the  new 


1  S«e  ante,  pu  SSI.        >  8m  voL  L  p.  430.        *  8m 
•  Th»  UMn  wordt  MotMa  and  Modnlmtio  tJmptr  " 
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school — closely  connected  with  that  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking — was  manifested  in  the 
constraction  of  its  cadences.  The  principle  of 
the  Polyphonic  Cadence  was  based  upon  the 
melodic  relation  of  two  real  parts.  ^  The 
cadeuce  of  the  modem  school  is  based  npon 
the  harmonic  relation  of  two  saocessive  chords.^ 
And,  naturally,  the  two  forms  demand  very 
different  treatment  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Yocal  and  instrumental  parts. 

Finally,  the  free  introduction  of  the  chromatic 
genus,  both  in  melody  and  in  harmony,  opened 
t  wide  field  for  innovation  in  the  matter  of 
Part^writing.  Neither  in  harmony  nor  in 
melody  was  the  employment  of  a  chromatic 
interval  permitted,  in  the  strict  counterpoint  of 
the  16th  century.'  The  new  school  permitted 
the  leap  of  the  Augmented  Second,  the  Dimin- 
ished Fourth,  and  even  the  Diminished  Seventh ; 
and  by  analogy  the  leap  of  the  Tritonus  and 
the  False  Fifth,  which,  though  diatonic  inter- 
vals, are  strongly  dissonant  The  same  intervals 
and  other  similar  ones  were  also  freely  em- 
ployed in  harmonic  combination  ;  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that,  with  instrumental  aid,  they 
were  perfectly  practicable,  and  exceedingly 
effective.* 

These  new  conditions  led,  step  by  step,  to 
the  promulgation  of  an  entirely  new  code  of 
laws,  which,  taking  the  rules  of  strict  counter- 
point as  their  basis,  added  to  or  departed  from 
them,  whenever,  and  only  whenever,  the  new 
conditions  rendered  such  changes  necessary  or 
desirable. 

The  new  laws,  like  those  of  the  older  code, 
were  at  first  entirely  empirical.  Composers 
wrote  what  they  found  effective  and  beautiful, 
without  being  able  to  account,  upon  scientific 
principles,  for  the  good  effect  produced.  It 
was  not  until  Rameau  first  caUed  attention 
in  the  year  1722  to  the  roots  of  chords,  and 
the  difference  between  fundamental  and  in- 
verted harmonies,^  that  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  account  for  the  prescribed  pro- 
gressions upon  scientific  principles,  or  that  the 
essential  distinction  between  the  so-called 
'  vertical '  and  *  horizontal  *  methods  was  satis- 
factorily demonstrated :  ^  and  even  then  the 
truth  was  only  arrived  at  after  long  and 
laborious  investigation.^ 

We  shall  best  understand  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  systems  by  referring 

IBwToLl.  pw4SB.  •  8m  TOl.  i.  p.  486  ff. 

*  One  of  the  •arU««t  known  tawUnoet  of  the  emplojment  of  the 
.  duomatle  ganns  in  polyphonle  mtuio  will  b«  found  In  a  ouisonet 

^  GUm  VWrnftby.  'Conatnw  my  maanSng'  (IBM),  edited  hr  Mr. 
W.  B.  Sqnlra.  Tbe  Bnglieh  School  waa  alwaya  in  adTanoe  of  aU 
ofhen  in  innoTaciona  of  thJ*  kind. 

*  It  la  true  that,  at  the  praeent  day.  theie  intervale  are  freely 
nnplored  in  viaocompanied  toomJ  paoagee ;  but  they  are  only  lafe 
Qow.  beoaoae  oar  voealieta  have  ao  long  been  aomutomed  to  liag 
them  with  inatramental  aieiataace. 

>  See  Star  Oeotge  Macfanen'e  remarks  npon  thle  enbjeot^  in  the 
**QnfofWKKa  AriCmmiea,  art.  Mutte. 

<  See  ToL  IL  p.  1086. 

7  An  attenpi  hae  been  made  to  daim  for  Dr.  Alfred  Day  the 
credit  of  haviw  flret  clearly  explained  the  difftrenoe  between  the 
Btrlet  and  theVree  Stylea;  but  the  dietinofeion  had  already  been 
dearly  demonstrated  by  Albreehtaberger  mote  than  half  a  century 
•iTiier. 


to  the  general  laws  of  Strict  Counterpoint 
as  set  forth  in  that  article. 

The  '  Five  Orders '  of  strict  counterpoint  are 
theoretically  retained  in  free  part -writing, 
though  in  practice  compKwers  very  rarely  write 
continuous  passages  in  any  other  than  the  Fifth 
Order, ^  which  includes  the  four  preceding  ones, 
and,  in  the  new  style,  admits  of  infinite  variety 
of  rhythm. 

The  four  cardinal  rules  remain  in  force, 
though  their  stringency  is  slightly  modified, 
in  their  relation  to  '  Hidden  Consecutives.'  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  severity  of  the  law  is 
increased.  In  strict  counterpoint  there  is  no 
rule  forbidding  the  employment  of  Consecutive 
Fifths  by  contrary  motion  ;  *  while  in  the  free 
style  the  progression  is  severely  censured. 

In  free  part- writing  of  the  First  Order  it  is 
not  necessary  to  begin  with  a  perfect  concord. 
Melodic  leaps,  in  any  interval,  whether  diatonic 
or  chromatic,  are  freely  permitted.  The  em- 
ployment of  more  than  three  thirds  or  sixths 
in  succession  is  not  prohibited.  Dissonant 
harmonies,  both  fundamental  and  inverted, 
may  be  used  with  the  freedom  of  consonances, 
provided  only  that  they  be  regularly  resolved. 
Chromatic  chords  may  be  freely  introduced  ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  their  employ- 
ment, the  law  which  relates  to  the  treatment 
of  false  relations — especially,  that  of  the  octave 
— has  undergone  considerable  modification,  as 
in  cases  analogous  to  the  following,  which  ia 
perfectly  lawful  in  the  free  style : — 


Among  these  innovations  one  of  the  most 
important — perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
— is  the  natural  result  of  the  introduction  by 
Monteverde  of  the  unprepared  discords  so 
carefully  avoided  in  strict  counterpoint.^®  Not 
only  is  the  harmony  now  known  as  that 
of  the  dominant  seventh  '^  freely  permitted 
without  any  form  of  preparation  whatever ; 
but  the  licence  is  extended  to  the  dominant 
ninth,  whether  major  or  minor ;  ^*  the  dimin- 
ished ^3  and  augmented  triads  ;  the  three  forms 
of  the  augmented  sixth ;  the  diminished  seventh ; 
and  even  to  double  dissonances,  sounded  simul- 
taneously. Combinations  tolerated,  in  strict 
counterpoint,  as  suspensions  only,  and  therefore 
strictly  confined  to  the  Fourth  Order,  may  be 
treiated  in  free  Part- writing  without  preparation, 
and  used  in  the  First  Oi^er  as  Appoggiaturas. 
Dissonant  harmonies  may  be  employed  as  freely 
as  fundamental  concords ;  and  the  licence  is 
comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  possible 
combinations  of  this  character,  provided  only 
that  the  percussion  of  the  discord  be  followed 

•  A  remarkable  exoepttom  to  this  wlU  be  found  in  the  opening 
movement  of  the  Crude,  in  Baoh'e  great  Maae  in  B  minor. 

•  Fnx,  Orad.  ad  Potimms.  p.  986.       w  See  Sxmior  Oommnmnn. 
U  Bee  antt.  p.  908a.  »  IbUL  »  IMd. 
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by  its  legitimate  resolution.  And  so  great  is 
the  change  of  style  effected  by  the  introduction 
of  this  salient  feature,  that  had  the  progress  of 
the  movement  been  arrested  here  it  would  still 
have  sufficed  to  separate  the  polyphonic  from 
the  modem  schools,  by  an  impassable  barrier. 

In  the  Second  Order  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  minim  on  the  Thesis  should  always  be  a 
concord,  or  that  every  discord  should  lie 
between  two  concords.  All  that  is  prescribed, 
in  place  of  this  rule,  is,  that  the  discord, 
whether  struck  upon  the  Thesis  or  the  Arsis, 
must  be  followed  by  its  correct  harmonic 
resolution,  upwards  or  downwards,  either  in 
the  next  note  or  the  next  note  but  one— or  at 
most  two. 

In  the  Third  Order  these  conditions  are  still 
further  relaxed.  The  crotchets  may  proceed  to 
discords  by  leap,  either  on  the  strong  or  the 
weak  parts  of  the  measure,  falling  into  figures 
dominated  by  appoggiaturas  or  mordents  at 
will.  Or,  they  may  take  all  the  notes  of  a 
given  chord,  in  succession,  in  the  form  of  an 
arpeggio,  either  with  or  without  appoggiaturas 
or  mordents  between  them,  as  in  the  following 
examples:  all  that  is  necessary  being  the 
ultimate  resolution  of  every  dissonance  into 
a  consonant  liarmony  : — 


In  the  Fourth  Order,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  syncopation  should  invariably  be  prepared 
in  a  concord.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  even  struck,  suspended,  and 
resolved,  in  combination  with  two  or  more  suc- 
cessiye  discords,  as  in  the  following  example  : — 


oi    JrJ- 


In  the  Fifth  Order,  as  in  the  Fifth  Order  of 
strict  couuterpoint,  the  rules  and  licences  pre- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  first  four  orders 
are  combined  ;  while  much  additional  freedom 
is  derived  from  the  rhythmical  involutions 
resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  notes  of 
different  length. 

The  highest  aim  of  Strict  Counterpoint  was 
the  perfect  development  of  unlimited  and  limited 
real  fugue — i.e.  imitation,  with  all  its  most 
complicated  devices  and  canon.  The  highest 
aim  of  free  part-writing  is  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  tonal  fugue.  And  as  the  real  fugue  of 
the  16th  century  could  only  be  developed,  in 
its  most  complex  forms,  by  the  aid  of  Double, 
Triple,  and  Quadruple  Counterpoint,  so,  for  the 
development  of  the  more  modem  art-form,  it 


was  necessary  to  invent  corresponding  Orden 
of  Double,  Triple,  and  Quadraple  free  psrt- 
writing — that  is  to  say,  combinations  of  two, 
three,  four,  or  eyen  a  greater  number  of  parts, 
which  could  be  placed  in  any  required  order, 
above,  below,  or  between  each  other,  without 
injury  to  the  harmony  ;  in  the  absence  of  which 
provision  the  successful  manipulation  of  a  sub- 
ject with  two,  three,  or  more  counter-eubjects, 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  rules  for 
these  devices  were,  mtUatis  mutandis,  veiy 
nearly  analogous  to  those  observed  in  Strict 
Counterpoint:  the  chief  points  insisted  on 
being  that  the  parts  could  not  be  permitted  to 
cross  each  other — ^since  this  would  have  nullified 
the  effect  of  the  desired  inversion ;  and  that 
two  consecutive  fourths  could  not  be  permitted, 
since  these,  when  inverted,  would  become  con- 
secutive fifths. 

The  Polyodic  School,^  which  was  gradually 
developed  in  connection  with  this  species  of 
part- writing,  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
perfection  under  Handel  and  Bach,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  1 8th  century.  Both  these  oomposen 
observed  exactly  the  same  laws ;  but  the  student 
can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the  strongly-marked 
individuality  with  which  they  applied  them. 
Though  constantly  using  the  most  dissonant 
intervals,  both  in  harmony  and  melody,  Handel 
delighted  in  consonant  points  of  repose;  and 
to  these  his  music  owes  much  of  the  massive 
grandeur  which  is  generally  regarded  as  its 
most  prominent  characteristic.  Sebastian  Bach 
delighted  in  keeping  the  ear  in  suspense ;  in 
constantly  recurring  collisions  of  discord  with 
discord,  which  allowed  the  ear  no  repose.  And 
this  fearless  determination  to  give  the  ear  no 
rest,  enabled  him  to  interweave  the  subjects  of 
his  fugues  with  a  freedom  which  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  rivalled.  Both  masters  made  free 
use  of  every  resource  provided  by  the  progress 
of  art ;  but  while  Bach  dwelt  lovingly  upon 
the  discords,  Handel  used  them  only  as  a  means 
of  making  the  concords  more  delightful,  and 
thus  attained  a  sweetness  of  expression  which 
Bach  never  attempted  to  cultivate. 

But  the  influence  of  the  new  school  of  part- 
writing  was  not  confined,  like  that  of  strict 
counterpoint,  to  the  development  of  one  single 
form  of  composition  alone.  It  made  itself  felt 
in  instmmental  music  of  every  kind  ;  and  in 
no  case  more  prominently  than  in  the  sonata- 
form  of  the  classical  period. 

Passages  such  as  those  we  have  described  in 
speaking  of  part-writing  of  the  Third  Order— 
ar{)eggios,  with  or  without  appoggiaturas  or 
mordents  between  their  principal  notes ;  scale 
passages,  and  the  like,  when  written  in  notes 
of  very  brief  duration,  and  executed  with 
rapidity,  form  an  essential  element  in  instra- 
mental  music.    When  accompanied  simply  with 

1  So  <all«d.  in  eonttrndlBtlncUoii  to  the  If oiiodic  School  bj  which 
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long-drawn  harmonies  they  are  purely  monodio 
— instromental  melodies  supported  upon  a  har- 
monised bass.  But  they  are  not  always  con- 
fined to  a  single  part ;  and  in  that  case  they 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Monodic 
and  Polyodic  styles — between  the  'verticar  and 
the  *  horizontal '  methods  of  modem  criticism. 
In  strict  counterpoint  the  '  vertical '  method, 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  long  passages 
upon  the  harmony  of  a  single  chord,  was  impos- 
sible. Its  passages  were  formed  by  horizontally 
interweaving  together  a  number  of  independent 
melodies.  In  free  part- writing,  *  vertical '  and 
'horizontal'  passages  succeed  each  other  fre- 
qnently.  In  Bach's  Fantasia  for  Organ  in 
G  major  the  opening  arpeggios  of  the  Prelude 
are  distinctly  monodic,  and  vertically  con- 
structed ;  while  the  massive  harmonies  which 
succeed  them  are  distinctly  Polyodic,  and  con- 
structed on  the  *  horizontal '  metiiod.  Vertical 
passages,  interspersed  with  free  part-writing, 
are  constantly  found  in  Handel's  finest  choruses 
— e.g,  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb,'  and  '  The  horse 
and  his  rider.'  The  contrast  is  less  frequently 
found  in  the  choruses  of  Bach  ;  but  it  may  be 
seen  sometimes — as  in  the  '  £t  vitam  venturi ' 
of  the  Mass  in  B  minor.  In  Beethoven's 
Sonatas  we  meet  it  at  every  turn.  To  mention 
two  instances  only,  the  Rondo  of  the  *  Senate 
path^tique,'  and  the  final  Variations  in  the 
Sonata  in  E  major,  op.  109,  exhibit  the  oon- 
trsst  in  its  most  strongly  marked  form.  In 
the  works  of  Wagner  the  two  methods  are  so 
closely  combined  that  it  is  sometimes  scarcely 
possible  to  separate  them.  The  leading  themes 
are  interwoven  in  free  part- writing  as  ductile 
and  as  fearless  as  that  of  Bach  himself,  while 
an  occasional  burst  of  sustained  harmony  unites 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  'vertical' 
and  '  horizontal '  methods  in  a  single  passage. 

It  vrill  be  seen  from  what  we  have  already 
said  that  free  part-writing  was  no  new  inven- 
tion peculiar  to  the  17  th  and  18th  centuries, 
but  a  gradual  development  from  the  strict 
counterpoint  of  the  16th  century.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  can  only 
be  successfully  studied  by  those  who  have  pre- 
viously mastered  the  laws  of  strict  counterpoint, 
in  all  their  proverbial  severity.  So  true  is 
this,  that  before  writing  exercises  in  the  free 
style,  Beethoven  studied  strict  counterpoint  in 
the  ecclesiastical  modes,  first  under  Haydn, 
and  then  under  Albrechtsberger,  as  his  exercise- 
books  conclusively  prove.  Schubert  felt  it  so 
strongly  that  at  the  moment  of  his  death  he 
was  actually  in  treaty  with  a  well-known  teacher 
of  the  time  for  lessons  in  counterpoint.  Modem 
progress  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  the  student  to  master  the  rule,  so 
long  as  he  makes  himself  familiar  with  the 
exceptions.  Time  will  prove  whether  this 
system  is,  or  is  not,  more  profitable  than  that 
which  Beethoven  followed,  and  which  Schubert, 


after  all  he  had  already  attained,  was  preparing 
to  follow,  when  an  early  death  put  an  end  to 
his  astonishing  career.  w.  s.  K. 

PARTANT  POUR  LA  SYEIE.  This  popular 
romance  dates  from  1809,  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Wagram.  The  words  were  by  Count 
Alexandre  de  Laborde,  a  man  of  lively  imagina- 
tion in  considerable  repute  as  a  yo^  de  eircon- 
stance.  One  evening  Queen  Hortense  showed 
him  a  picture  representing  a  knight  clad  in 
armour,  cutting  an  inscription  on  a  stone  with 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  company  he  elucidated  it  by  a  little  romance 
invented  on  the  spot.  An  entreaty  to  put  it 
into  verse  followed,  and  Queen  Hortense  set 
the  lines  to  music.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
*  Le  Depart  pour  la  Syrie,'  of  which  we  give 
the  music,  and  the  first  stanza  : — 


dit>U.  on  par-tant.  que        J'sl-ma  U         pha 


p-fsn^J^-^f-^s^^^-^ 


iMl    •   le        Bt     wis  Is  plus  TaUl-antI 

The  troubadour  style  of  both  words  and 
music  hit  the  taste  of  the  day,  the  soug  went 
through  every  phase  of  success,  and  was  even 
parodied.  When  Louis  Napoleon  mounted  the 
throne  of  France  in  1853,  his  mother's  little 
melody  was  recalled  to  mind,  and  although  of 
a  sentimental  rather  than  martial  turn,  it  be- 
came the  national  air,  arranged,  in  default  of 
fresh  words,  solely  for  military  bands.  In  this 
arrangement  the  last  phrase  is  repeated,  closing 
for  the  first  time  on  the  third  of  the  key. 

The  credit  of  having  composed  this  little 
song  has  more  than  once  been  denied  to  Queen 
Hortense,  and  Brouet  in  his  Memoirs  claims  to 
have  had  at  least  a  half  share  in  the  composi- 
tion. Others  have  advanced  a  similar  claim  in 
favour  of  Narcisse  Carbonel  (1773-1866),  who 
organised  Queen  Hortense's  concerts,  and  was 
her  usual  accompanist  No  doubt  he  looked 
over  and  corrected  most  of  his  royal  pupil's 
improvisations ;  at  least  that  is  no  unfair  in- 
ference from  Mile.  Cochelet's  (Mme.  Parquin) 
M&moires  sur  la  Heine  HorUnae  (i.  45).  But 
there  is  no  decisive  evidence  either  one  way 
or  the  other.     Bussek's  variations  on  the  tune 
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were  at  one  time  very  popular,  o.  c.  [The 
excellent  and  well-known  English  translation 
of  this  song  commencing,  '  It  was  Dunoia  the 
young  and  brave,'  is  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Scott, 
having  visited  the  field  of  Waterloo  soon  after 
the  battle,  came  into  possession  of  a  little 
manuscript  book  of  French  songs  which,  stained 
with  blooid,  was  found  in  the  field.  Without 
having  knowledge  as  to  the  history  of  the  song, 
Scott  made  the  translation  and  included  it  in 
his  PatU's  Letters  to  hia  Kinsfolk  in  1815,  a 
volume  of  letters  written  during  his  stay  in 
France.  Scott's  verses  were,  shortly  after  this, 
set  to  music  by  6.  F.  Graham,  who  was  also 
unaware  of  a  previous  setting.  The  song  and 
its  French  melody  were  extremely  popular  in 
England  at  the  several  visits  of  Napoleon  III.  to 
this  country,  and  during  the  Crimean  war.   F.  K.  ] 

PARTE     See  Part. 

PARTHENIA.  The  first  music  for  the  vir- 
ginals printed  from  engraved  plates  in  England. 
The  title  is  *  Parthenia  or  The  Maydenhead  of 
the  first  musicke  that  euer  was  printed  for  the 
Virginalls  Composed  By  three  famous  Masters 
William  Byrd,  Dr.  John  Bull  and  Orlando 
Gibbons  Gentilmen  of  his  Ma^^  most  Illustrious 
Chappell.  Ingrauen  by  William  Hole.'  The 
work  consists  of  the  following  twenty -one 
pieces,  all  upon  six-line  staves,  and  engraved 
upon  copper  plates,  being  the  first  musical  work 
so  produced. 

Praladlmn. 

FiftTaitt ;  Sir  W.  P«ti«. 
Ghdlardo. 
Preltiditan. 

ChJiudo ;  Mn.  Mmt  Browdo. 
F!ftv»D» ;  The  Bwl  of  SaUabnry. 
Oftliarda 

G&li&rdo.    a    da;    Kn.    KMT 
Brownla 

Dr.  BqIL 
Preludlum. 
FATsno;  St.  Tho>.  Wak*. 

It  first  appeared  in  1611.  On  the  title  is  a 
three -quarter -length  representation  of  a  lady 
playing  upon  the  virginals.  Commendatory 
verses  by  Hugh  Holland  and  George  Chap- 
man are  prefixed.  It  was  reprinted  in  1618 
with  a  dedication  to  the  Elector  Palatine  and 
Princess  EHizabeth.  Other  impressions  appeared 
in  1636,  1650,  1655,  1659,  and  probably 
1689,  the  1659  edition  with  a  letterpress  title 
bearing  the  imprint  of  John  Playford.  All 
these  impressions  were  from  the  same  plates. 
The  work  was  reprinted  by  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society  in  1847,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Rimbault,  with  facsimiles  of  the  title- 
page  and  a  page  of  the  music.  w.  h.  h. 

PAETHRNIA  IN  VIOLATA  A  companion 
work  to  that  described  above  ;  the  full  title  is 
'Parthenia  Inviolata  or  Mayden- Musicke  for 
the  Virginalls  and  Bass- Viol  Selected  out  of  the 
Compositions  of  the  most  famous  in  that  Arte 
By  Robert  Hole  And  Consecrated  to  all  true 
Louers  &  Practicers  thereof.'  Eight  lines  of 
verse  and  a  out  follow,  and  the  imprint  is 
*  Printed  at  London  for  John  Pyper,  and  are  to 


Oallurdo ;  St  Thoa.  Wake. 

Parana. 

Gallaido. 

Oallardo. 

GaUaido. 

CGlbbona. 
OaUarda 

Fantasia  of  fouze  parti. 
The  Lord  of  BaUabury  his  Favin. 
Galiaxdo. 

The  Qneeoe's  oonnniirt. 
Fnludlom. 


be  sold  at  his  shopp  at  Pauls  gate  next  vnto 
Cheapside  at  the  Crosse  Keies.  Cum  primlegio.' 
It  is  an  oblong  small  quarto,  engraved  through- 
out on  copper-plate.  Collation  : — Title,  verao 
blank;  *The  Kinges  Morisck,'  2  pp.;  'The 
Lordes  Mask,'  1.  p.  ;  'The  Iri^  Dance,'  1  p. ; 

*  New  Noddie,'  2  pp.  ;  *  Old  Noddie,*  2  pp. ; 

*  Ages  youth,'  1  p.  ;  'The  first  part  of  the  old 
yeere,'  2  pp.  ;  '  The  last  part  of  the  oldeyeere,' 

1  p.  ;  'Miserere,'  2  pp.  ;  'Aknaine,'  1  p.; 
Tune  XL,  2  pp. ;  Tune  XII.,  1  p. ;  Tune  XIIL, 

2  pp.  ;  Tune  XIIII.,  1  p.  ;  'Almaine,'  1  p.; 
*Almaine,'lp.;  TuneXVII.,  1  p. ;  TuneXVIIL, 
w.  2  pp. ;  Tune  XIX.,  1  p. ;  Tune  XX.,  1  p.  The 
only  known  copy  was  bought  at  Dr.  E  F.  Rim- 
bault's  sale  by  Mr.  Drexel,  and  is  now  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  It  was  described  in  some 
detail  in  Notes  and  Queries,  Dec.  11,  1869.    M. 

PARTIAL  TONES  (Pr.  S(ms  paHieU ;  Ger. 
PttrtiaUone,  AliquoU&ne).  A  musical  sound  is 
in  general  very  complex,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  simple  sounds  called  its  Partial  tones.  The 
lowest  tone  of  the  series  is  called  the  Prime 
(Fondamffntalf  OruTuUon),  while  the  rest  are 
called  the  Upper  partials  (Earmaniques  ;  060-- 
parUaU&ne,  Obert6ne).  The  prime  is  usually 
the  loudest,  and  with  it  we  identify  the  pitch 
of  the  whole  compound  tone.  For  each  vibra- 
tion given  by  the  prime  the  upper  partials  giro 
respectively  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc,  vibrations. 
The  number  of  partial  tones  is  theoretically 
infinite,  but  it  will  be  enough  here  to  represent 
the  first  16  partials  of  C,  thus : — 


eg       d  €  ^  VO  ii'd" e"f"i a"  a" yt)  V^ €' 

%   %  4*61       a»iO     ir  1.    IS     14    l«^l« 


When  these  notes  are  played  on  the  ordinary 
piano,  tuned  in  equal  temperament,  the  octaves 
alone  agree  in  pitch  with  the  partial  tones. 
The  drd,  6th,  9th,  and  12th  partials  are  sli^tly 
sharper,  and  the  5th,  7th,  10th,  14th,  and 
15th  much  flatter  than  the  notes  given  above. 
When  a  simple  tone  is  heard,  the  kind  of 
motion  to  and  fro  executed  by  the  sounding  body 
resembles  that  of  the  pendulum,  and  is  hence 
called  pendular  vibration.  [Vibration.]  When 
a  compound  tone  is  heard,  the  form  of  vibration 
is  more  complex,  but  may  be  represented  as  the 
sum  of  a  series  of  pendular  vibrations  of  different 
frequencies.  In  order  that  the  compound  tone 
shall  be  musical  it  is  neoessiary  that  the  vibration 
should  be  periodic^  and  this  happens  only  when 
the  frequencies  of  the  vibrations  which  sound 
the  upper  partials  are  multiples  of  that  whieh 
sounds  the  prime  tone.  In  the  article  on  Nodb 
it  has  been  already  explained  in  what  manner 
a  string  or  the  column  of  air  in  an  oigan  pipe 
produces  this  compound  vibration.  The  real 
motion,  as  Helmholtz  remarks,  is  of  course  one 
and  individual,  and  our  theoretical  treatment  of 
it  as  compound  is  in  a  certain  sense  arbitmy. 
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But  we  are  justified  in  so  treating  it,  since  we 
find  that  the  ear,  as  well  as  all  bodies  which 
vibrate  sympathetically,  can  only  respond  to 
a  compound  tone  by  analysing  it  into  its  simple 
partials. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  this  Mdth  the 
fact  that  many  ears  do  not  perceiye  the  com- 
posite nature  of  sound.  Helmholtz  has  treated 
this  question  at  length,  ^  and  his  explanation  may 
be  thus  indicated.  The  different  partials  really 
excite  different  sensations  in  the  ear,  but  whether 
they  are  perceived  or  not,  depends  on  the  amount 
of  attention  given  to  them  by  the  mind.  In 
general  we  pay  attention  to  our  sensations  only 
in  80  far  as  they  enable  us  to  form  correct  ideas 
of  external  objects.  Thus  we  can  distinguish  two 
comparatively  simple  tonescoming  from  different 
instruments.  On  the  other  hand  when  a  com- 
pound tone  is  produced  by  one  instrument  we 
disregard  the  several  partials  because  they  do 
not  correspond  to  different  portions  of  the  vibrat- 
ing body  ;  each  portion  executes  the  compound 
motion  corresponding  to  all  the  partials  at  once. 
Moreover,  it  would  hinder  our  musical  enjoy- 
ment if  we  were  habitually  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  the  upper  partials,  and  we  have 
therefore,  in  general,  no  interest  in  doing  so. 
Hence  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  we 
iail  to  distinguish  the  paitials  of  a  compound 
tone  they  are  not  really  present,  or  that  when 
we  hear  them  but  faintly  their  intensity  is  small. 
Helmholtz  gives  an  experiment  which  strikingly 
illustrates  this.  He  obtained  two  nearly  simple 
tones  an  octave  apart,  and  by  listening  to  each 
tone  in  succession  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
them  when  sounding  together.  But  he  could 
do  so  only  for  a  while,  for  the  higher  sound  was 
gradually  lost  in  the  lower,  and  a  quality  of  tone 
different  from  either  was  the  result.  This  hap- 
pened even  when  the  higher  was  somewhat 
stronger  than  the  lower  sound. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  hearing  the 
upper  partial  tones,  many  musicians  have  been 
able  to  do  so  by  their  unaided  ears.  Thus 
Hersenne'  could  distinguish  six  partials  in  the 
tones  of  strings,  and  sometimes  seven.  Ramean  ^ 
also  succeeded  in  perceiving  the  partials  of  the 
voice,  which  are  much  harder  to  distinguish 
than  those  of  strings.  There  are  several  methods^ 
by  which  the  ear  can  be  trained  to  recognise  the 
upper  partials.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  the 
uneven  tones,  twelfth,  seventeenth,  etc.,  which 
are  easier  to  hear  than  the  octaves.  Hold  down 
the  note  ^  on  the  piano  and  strike  c  loudly. 
Keep  the  attention  directed  to  the  pitch  of  the 
iy  and  this  note  will  be  heard  in  the  com- 
pound tone  of  c.  Similarly  by  holding  down 
i*  and  striking  c  loudly,  the  latter  will  be  ob- 
wrved  to  contain  the  former.     It  must  not  be 
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supposed  that  when  these  partials  are  heard  it 
is  due  to  an  illusion  of  the  ear,  for  the  note  ef' 
on  the  piano  as  ordinarily  tuned  is  appreciably 
sharper  than  the  5th  partial  of  e.  The  differ- 
ence of  pitch  between  the  two  sounds  proves 
that  one  cannot  be  the  echo  of  the  other. 
There  is  another  and  still  better  method  of 
directing  the  attention  of  the  ear  to  any  given 
partial  tone.  Touch  a  vibrating  string  at  one 
of  its  nodes,  for  example  at  ^  of  its  length, 
and  the  5th  partial  will  be  heard,  faintly  ac- 
companied by  the  10th,  15th,  etc.  It  will 
then  be  easy  to  hear  the  5th  partial  in  the 
compound  tone  of  the  whole  string. 

The  ear  is,  however,  hardly  able  to  carry  out 
researches  of  this  kind  without  mechanical  as- 
sistance. Hence  Helmholtz  made  use  of  Re- 
sonators, which  are  hollow  globes  or  tubes  of 
glass  or  metal,  having  two  openings,  one  to 
receive  the  sound,  the  other  to  transmit  it  to 
the  ear.  From  the  mass  of  compound  tone 
each  resonator  singles  out  and  responds  to  that 
partial  which  agrees  with  it  in  pitch,  but  is 
unaffected  by  a  partial  of  any  other  pitch.  By 
this  means  Helmholtz  has  shown  that  the 
number  of  the  partial  tones  and  their  relative 
intensities  varies  in  different  instruments,  and 
even  in  the  same  instrument,  according  to  the 
way  it  is  played.  These  various  combinations 
are  perceived  by  us  as  different  qualities  of  tone, 
by  which  we  distinguish  the  note  of  a  violin 
from  that  of  a  horn,  or  the  note  of  one  violin- 
player  from  that  of  another.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  simple  tone  is  given  by  tuning- 
forks  of  high  pitch.  Dr.  Preyer*  was  unable 
to  detect  any  upper  partials  in  forks  tuned  to 
flr"  (768  vibrations)  or  higher.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  showed  that  as  many  as  10  partials 
were  present  in  a  fork  tuned  to  c  (128  vibrations). 
But  these  are  very  weak  and  can  only  be  heard 
when  great  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  all 
other  sounds.  The  general  effect  of  such  com- 
paratively simple  tones  is  very  smooth  but 
somewhat  dull,  and  they  seem  to  be  deeper  in 
pitch  than  they  really  are.  Flutes  and  wide- 
stopped  organ  pipes  have  few  effective  partials, 
and  are  much  inferior  in  musical  effect  to  open 
organ  pipes  and  to  the  piano.  The  tones  of 
the  voice,  violin,  and  horn,  are  more  complex 
still,  and  are  characterised  by  fuller  and  richer 
qualities.  When  the  partials  above  the  7th 
are  strong  they  beat  with  each  other,  and  the 
quality  becomes  harsh  and  rough  as  in  reed 
instruments.  Mr.  Ellis  has  obtained  beats  from 
the  20th  partial  of  a  reed  and  even  higher,  and 
Dr.  Preyer  has  proved  a  reed  to  possess  between 
80  and  40  partials. 

The  darinet  and  the  stopped  organ  pipe  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  for  they  give 
only  the  unevenly  numbered  partials  1, 3,  5, 7, 9, 
etc.  Neither  of  these  instruments  will  set  into 
vibration  a  resonator  an  octave  or  two  octaves 
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abore  it  in  pitch,  proving  that  the  2nd  and  4  th 
partials  are  absent.  The  resulting  quality  of 
tone  is  hollow  and  nasal,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  a  string,  by  plucking  or  bowing  it  in  the 
middle.  The  effect  is  to  make  a  loop  there,  and 
hence  to  prevent  the  vibrations  of  the  halves, 
quarters,  etc.  of  the  string,  which  require  a 
Node  at  that  point.     [See  Node.] 

Helmholtz  has  ako  discovered  that  the  dif- 
ferent vowel  sounds  are  due  to  various  combina- 
tions of  simple  tones,  and  he  verified  his  theoty 
by  reproducing  several  vowels  from  a  series  of 
tuning-forks  set  in  motion  by  electricity.  Each 
fork  had  a  resonator  the  mouth  of  which  could 
be  opened  or  dosed  in  order  to  obtain  any 
required  degree  of  intensity. 

BeUs,  gongs,  and  drums  have  a  variety  of 
secondary  tones  generally  inharmonic  with  the 
prime,  and  the  result  is  that  their  vibration  is 
not  periodic.  Hence  the  sounds  they  produce 
are  felt  to  be  more  of  the  nature  of  noise  than 
musical  tone,  and  this  explains  why  they  are 
so  much  less  used  than  other  instruments. 
Tuuing- forks  also  produce  vety  weak  inharmonic 
tones,  not  only  when  struck,  but,  as  Dr.  Preyer 
has  shown,  when  bowed  strongly. 

The  use  of  upper  partials  is,  then,  to  produce 
different  qualities  of  tone,  for  without  them 
all  instruments  would  seem  alike.  Thus  Dr. 
Preyer  found  that  for  the  octave  c*'-<j^  (2048  to 
4096  vibrations),  many  good  observers  were 
unable  to  distinguish  the  tones  of  forks  from 
those  of  reeds,  unless  both  were  very  loud. 
Moreover,  organ-builders  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  obtain  artificial  qualities  of  tone  by 
combining  the  octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  seven- 
teenth, etc.  in  the  so-called  compound  stops 
(sesquialtera,  mixture,  comet).  This  was  done 
not  from  any  knowledge  of  the  theory,  but  from 
a  feeling  that  the  quality  of  the  single  pipe  was 
too  poor  for  musical  effect. 

A  still  more  important  use  of  the  upper  par- 
tials is  in  distinguishing  between  consonance 
and  dissonance.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  dissonance  of  two  musical  sounds  depended 
solely  on  the  complexity  of  the  ratio  between 
their  prime  tones.  According  to  this  view  <i-f% 
being  as  45  :  32,  would  be  dissonant  even  if 
there  were  no  upper  partials.  Helmholtz  has 
however  shown  that  when  d  and/i(  are  struck 
together  on  any  instrument  whose  tones  are 
compound,  the  dissonance  arises  from  the  8rd 
and  4th  partials  of  <i  beating  with  the  2nd  and 
8rdof/«,  thus(l):— 


and  that  the  prime  tones  continue  sounding 
without  interruption.  Hence  when  d  and/jf 
are  simple  tones  they  give  no  beats,  and  in  fact 
form  as  smooth  a  combination  as  d  and  f. 
This    theory   has    been   carefully   verified    by 


Dr.  Preyer.  He  used  tuning-forks  having  from 
1000  to  2000  vibrations  per  second;  ^  by 
bowing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  get  practi- 
cally simple  tones,  he  found  that  5  :  7, 10 :  13, 
14:17,  and  many  like  intervals  were  pronounced 
by  musicians  to  be  consonant.  By  stronger 
bowing  the  upper  partial  and  resultant  tones 
were  brought  out,  and  then  these  intervals  were 
immediately  felt  to  be  dissonant.  In  the  con- 
sonant intervals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  upper 
partials  either  coincide  and  give  no  beats,  or  are 
too  far  apart  to  beat  roughly.  Thus  in  the  fomih 
d-f  the  affinity  between  the  two  notes  depends 
on  their  possessing  the  same  partial  </",  and  this 
relation  is  but  slightly  disturbed  by  the  disson- 
ance of  ^'  and/'  (see  music  (2)). 

This  theory  also  explains  why  such  intervals 
as  11 :  IS  are  excluded  from  music.  They  are 
not  consonant,  for  though  they  have  a  common 
partial  it  is  high  and  feeble,  and  to  get  to  it  ve 
have  to  pass  over  a  mass  of  beating  inter?ak 
Nor  are  11 :  18  connected  by  a  aeries  of  conson- 
ant intervals  as  is  the  case  with  the  dissonances 
in  ordinary  use.  For  example,  C  and  Ff  are 
linked  together  thus,  C-O-D-FS,  or  thus, 
C-E-B-F«. 

Though  the  partial  tones  are  generally  heard 
simultaneously,  they  are  sometimes  separated  bj 
being  made  to  traverse  a  considerable  distance 
before  reaching  the  ear.  Eegnault  ^  found  that 
when  a  compound  tone  is  sent  through  a  long 
tube,  the  prime  is  heard  first>  then  the  2nd 
partial,  then  the  8rd,  and  so  on.  He  also 
noted  that  the  velocity  of  sound  increases  or 
diminishes  with  its  intensity.  Hence,  as  the 
lower  partials  are  usually  the  louder,  they  arrive 
before  the  higher. 

The  word  '  harmonics '  was  formerly  (and  is 
sometimes  even  now)  used  to  mean  partial  tones. 
But  a  harmonic  produced  by  touching  a  string 
at  one  of  its  nodes,  or  by  increasing  the  force  of 
wind  in  an  organ  pipe,  is  not  a  simple  tone. 
If  we  touch  the  string  at  \  of  its  length  we 
quench  the  Ist,  2nd,  4th,  5th,  7th,  etc  tones, 
but  leave  the  8rd,  6th,  9  th,  12th,  etc.  unchecked. 
Hence  it  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  limit  the 
word  'harmonics'  to  its  primary  sense  of  a 
series  of  compound  tones  whose  primes  are  as 
1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  etc.,  and  to  use  the  words  'partial 
tones'  to  mean  the  simple  tones  of  which 
even  a  harmonic  is  composed.  J.  L. 

PARTICIPANT  (from  the  Lat.  paHicipan, 
*  to  share  in ').  One  of  the  *  Regular  Modulations ' 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  [See  Modrs,  thk 
Ecclesiastical;  Modulations, Regular ajo) 
Conceded.] 

The  Participant,  though  less  significant  as  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  mode  than  either 
the  Final,  the  Dominant,  or  the  Mediant,  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  any  of  the  Conceded 
Modulations.  In  the  Authentic  Modes  its 
normal  position  lies  either  between  the  Final 
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and  the  Mediant,  or  between  the  Mediant  and 
the  Dominant ;  with  the  proviso  that,  should 
two  notes  intervene  between  the  Mediant  and 
Dominant,  either  of  them  may  be  used  as  the 
Participant  at  will.  In  the  Plagal  Modes  it  is 
ilways  the  lowest  note  of  the  suale,  unless  that 
note  should  be  B  or  F  ;  in  which  cases,  C  or  G 
are  substituted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  false  rela- 
tion of  Mi  contra  Fa ;  it  is  therefore  always 
coincident,  in  name,  with  the  Authentic  Domi- 
nant, though  it  is  not  always  found  in  the  same 
octave.  In  some  cases,  however,  either  octave 
may  be  used  indiscriminately  as  the  Plagal 
Participant ;  and  even  the  choice  of  some  other 
note  is  sometimes  accorded. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  Participants 
of  all  the  Modes  in  general  use,  both  Authentic 
and  Plagal. 

Mode    I.  O.  Mode    V.  G.  Mode  IX.  D. 

„     II.  A.I  A.a  „     VI.  ai        „       X.  B.iB.» 

„  III.  A.  B.  „    VII.  A.         „  XIII.  D. 

„    IV.  C.  P.  „  VIII.  D.1        „    XIV.  G.l 

In  some  few  of  the  Authentio  Modes,  and  in 
all  the  Plagal  forms,  the  Participant  is  used  as 
an  Absolute  Initial ;  and,  by  virtue  of  this 
privilege,  it  may  be  used  as  the  first  note  of  a 
Plain-song  melody  of  any  kind.  In  all  cases  it 
may  begin  or  end  any  of  the  intermediate  phrases 
of  a  melody,  and  may  even  begin  the  last ;  but 
it  can  never  end  the  concluding  phrase.  This 
rule  is  not  even  broken  in  those  endings  of  the 
Gregorian  Tones  for  the  Psalms  which  close 
npon  the  Participant — such  as  the  Second 
lading  of  the  First  Tone  ;  for,  in  these  cases, 
the  real  close  is  found  in  the  Antiphon,  which 
always  terminates  upon  the  Final  of  the 
Mode.  w.  8.  R. 

PARTIE,  PARTITA.  The  German  and 
Italian  forms  respectively  of  a  name  said  to  have 
originated  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, with  the  Kunst-  or  Stadt-Pfeifers,  or  town 
musicians,  and  given  by  them  to  the  collections 
of  dance- tunes  which  were  played  consecutively, 
and  which  afterwards  were  taken  to  form  suites. 
Bach  uses  the  name  in  two  senses  ;  first,  as  the 
equivalent  of  'Suite'  in  the  Six  Partitas  for 
Clavier  ;  and  second,  for  three  sets  of  Variations 
on  Chorales  for  Organ,  viz.  those  on  'Christ, 
der  dn  bist  der  helle  Tag '  (7  Partitas,  including 
the  theme  itself),  on  *  0  Gott,  du  frommer  Gott ' 
(9  Partitas  including  the  theme),  and  on  'Sey 
gegriisset  Jesu  giitig '  (11  Partitas  or  variations, 
exclusive  of  the  theme  itself).  He  also  wrote 
three  Partitas  (in  Suite-form)  for  the  lute.  The 
name  has  very  seldom  been  used  since  Bach  ; 
the  chief  instance  of  its  occurrence  is  in  the 
original  title  of  Beethoven's  Octuor,  *  Parthia 
in  Es '  (see  Octet).  Parry's  *  Partita '  for  violin 
And  piano  in  D  minor  is  a  well-known  modem 
instance  of  the  name.  m. 

PARTIMENTI,  'divisions.'  Exeroises  in 
florid  counterpoint,  written  generally,  but  not 
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always,  on  a  figured  bass,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  art  of  accompanying  or  of  play- 
ing at  sight  from  a  figured  bass.  m. 

PARTITION  and  PAETITUR,  the  French 
and  German  terms  respectively  for  what  in 
English  is  termed  the  Score  ;  that  is,  the  col- 
lection in  one  page  of  the  separate  parts  of  a 
piece  of  music,  arranged  in  order  from  top  to 
bottom.  When  all  the  parts,  instrumental,  or 
instrumental  and  vocal,  are  given,  it  is  called 
'Partition  d'orchestre' — *  Full  score.'  "When 
the  voice  iMu^ts  and  a  PF.  arrangement  are  given, 
'  Partition  de  Piano ' — '  Short  score,'  or  *  Vocal 
score.'  o. 

PASCAL  BRUNO.  A  romantic  opera  in 
three  acts ;  music  by  John  L.  Hatton.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna, 
as  'Pasqual  Bruno,'  March  2,  1844.  Staudigl 
sang  in  it,  and  it  was  given  thrice.  o. 

PASDELOUP,  Jules  Etienne,  bom  in 
Paris,  Sept.  16,  1819,  gained  the  first  prize 
of  the  Conservatoire  for  solfege  in  1882,  and 
the  first  for  the  piano  in  1834.  He  then  took 
lessons  in  harmony  from  Dourlen,  and  in  com- 
position from  Carafa.  Though  active  and 
ambitious,  he  might  have  had  to  wait  long 
for  an  opportunity  of  making  his  powers  known, 
had  not  a  poet  in  the  Administration  des 
Domaines  fallen  to  his  lot  during  the  political 
changes  of  1848,  and  enabled  him  to  provide 
for  his  family.  As  Governor  of  the  Ch&teau 
of  St.  Cloud,  he  was  not  only  thrown  into 
contact  with  persons  of  influence,  but  had 
leisure  at  command  for  composition.  The 
general  refusal  of  the  societies  in  Paris  to 
perform  his  orchestral  works  had,  doubtless, 
much  to  do  with  his  resolve  to  found  the 
'Soci^t^  des  jeunes  artistes  du  Conservatoire,' 
the  first  concert  of  which  he  conducted  on 
Feb.  20,  1851.  M.  Pasdeloup  now  found  his 
vocation,  which  was  neither  that  of  a  govern- 
ment official,  nor  a  com^ioser,  but  of  an  able 
conductor,  -bringing  forward  the  works  of 
other  masters  native  and  foreign.  At  the 
concerts  of  the  '  Soci^t^  des  jeunes  artistes '  in 
the  Salle  Herz,  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  he  produced 
the  symphonies  of  Gounod,  Lefebure-W^ly, 
Saint -Saens,  Gouvy,  Demersseman,  and  other 
French  composers,  and  there  Parisians  heard 
for  the  first  time  Mozart's  *  Entfiihrung,'  Meyer- 
beer's 'Struensee,'  and  several  of  Schumann's 
standard  works.  After  two  years  spent  in 
forming  his  young  band,^  and  struggling 
against  the  indifierence  of  the  paying  portion 
of  the  public,  M.  Pasdeloup  resolved  on  a  bold 
stroke,  and  moved  his  quarters  to  the  Cirque 
d'hiver,  then  the  Cirque  Napoldon,  where  on 
Oct.  27,  1861,  he  opened  his  Concerts  Popu- 
laires,  given  every  Sunday  at  the  same  hour  as 
the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  striking 
and  well-deserved  success  of  these  entertainments 
roused  universal  attention,  and  procured  their 
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conductor  honours  of  various  kinds.  Baron 
Haussmann  had  already  requested  him  to 
organise  and  conduct  the  concerts  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville ;  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
appointed  him  one  of  the  two  directors  of 
the  Orpheon  [Orphan]  ;  and  M.  de  Nieuwer- 
kerke,  Surintendant  des  Beaux- Arts,  frequently 
called  upon  him  to  select  and  conduct  the 
concerts  which  formed  the  main  attraction  of 
the  soirdes  given  by  the  Director  of  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre.  He  also  received  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  Time  passed  on,  and  M.  Pasdeloup 
increased  his  exertions,  striving  year  by  year 
to  add  fresh  interest  to  the  Concerts  Popu- 
laires,  at  which  he  produced  much  music 
previously  unknown  in  Paris.  By  engaging 
the  services  of  first-rate  artists,  and  by  care  in 
the  selection  and  execution  of  works  classical 
and  modem,  he  did  much  to  form  the  taste 
and  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  his  audience,  and 
to  raise  the  level  of  music  throughout  France. 

An  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner,  M.  Pasdeloup 
made  use  of  his  short  managership  of  the 
Th^tre  Lyrique  (1868-70)  to  produce  *Rienzi' 
(April  6,  1869).  He  undertook  this  office  on 
disadvantageous  terms  and  lost  heavily  by  it. 
The  Franco-German  war  gave  a  serious  check  to 
his  career,  but  when  it  was  over  he  resumed 
the  Concerts  Populaires,  with  the  aid  of 
a  government  subsidy  of  25,000  fr.  Elwart 
compiled  a  history  of  the  concerts,  but  he  does 
not  go  beyond  their  first  start.  o.  o. 

After  a  popularity  of  many  years*  duration, 
during  which  the  Concerts  Populaires  acquired 
an  almost  universal  celebrity,  and  did  much  to 
develop  musical  taste  in  France,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  symphonic  school  of  music,  the 
enterprise  rapidly  declined.  The  Sunday 
matinees  at  the  theatres  were  formidable  rivals 
to  Pasdeloup's  concerts,  besides  which  the 
public  taste  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
train  was  turning  altogether  in  the  direction 
of  the  concerts  given  by  MM.  Colonne  and 
Lamoureux,  whose  standard  of  performance 
was  more  careful,  and  who  succeeded  better 
in  gauging  the  requirements  of  the  audience. 
Under  these  circumstances  Pasdeloup,  after 
vain  efforts  to  reinstate  himself  in  public  favour, 
decided  to  resign,  and  closed  the  Concerts 
Populaires  in  April  1884,  the  23rd  year  of 
their  existence.  On  May  31,  1884,  a  grand 
festival  benefit  was  organised  in  Pasdeloup's 
honour  at  the  Trocad^ro,  by  which  a  sum  of 
nearly  100,000  francs  was  raised  ;  all  French 
artists,  whether  composers,  singers  or  instru- 
mentalists, joined  to  contribute  towards  assur- 
ing a  competence  for  the  excellent  man  who 
had  done  so  much  to  make  the  fortunes  of 
many  artists  without  furthering  his  own 
interests.  After  this  exhibition  of  gratitude 
and  charity,  M.  Pasdeloup  would  have  done 
well  to  remain  in  well-earned  retirement ;  in 
the  winter  of   1885,    however,    he  organised 


concerts  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  afterwards 
founded  pianoforte  classes  in  Paris.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  educational  course  he  gave 
paying  concerts  of  chamber  music  In  Oct  1 886, 
after  Godard  had  failed  (in  1884)  in  his  attempt 
to  reconstruct  the  Concerts  Populaires,  Pas- 
deloup began  a  new  series  with  the  old  title, 
giving  one  concert  a  month  from  Oct  1886, 
to  March  1887,  with  a  sacred  concert  on  Grood 
Friday.  This  inopportune  revival,  with  a 
conductor  weakened  by  age  and  illness,  and 
an  inefficient  orchestra,  could  not  possibly  suc- 
ceed. Pasdeloup  did  not  long  survive  tibe  ces- 
sation of  the  concerts,  and  died  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  on  August  13,  1887,  from  the  effects  of 
paralysis.  a.  j. 

PASQUALI,  Nicol6,  a  violinist  and  com- 
poser  who  settled  in  Edinburgh  about  1740 
until  his  death,  Oct  13,  1767,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1748-51,  during  which 
he  lived  in  Dublin,  producing  his  oratorio 
*  Noah,'  at  Fishamble  Street  Mosic  HalL  He 
was  in  London  in  1752,  and  then  returned 
to  Edinbui^h.  He  published  numerous  com- 
positions, an  opera  called  *  L'  Ingratitudine 
Punita,'  songs  in  'The  Tempest,'  'Apollo  and 
Daphne,'  and  'The  Triumph  of  Hibemia,'  as 
well  as  the  'Solemn  Dirge  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet'  Most  of  these  are  printed  in  the 
'  XII  English  Songs  in  Score,'  dated  1750,  and 
published  in  London.  Two  sets  of  sonatas, 
one  for  violin  and  bass,  and  one  for  two  violins, 
tenor  and  thoroughbass,  were  also  published 
in  London.  *  XII  Overtures  for  French  horns' 
were  printed  in  Edinburgh,  '  for  Rob.  Bremner, 
the  assigney  of  Signer  Pasquali ' ;  and  the  book 
by  which  his  name  is  best  known,  ThonmghboM 
made  Easy,  was  published  in  Eldinburgh  in 
the  year  of  his  death.  About  three  years  after 
his  death  his  Art  of  Fingering  the  Harpsichord 
was  published  in  Edinbnrgh.  M. 

PASQUINI,  Bebnardo,  one  of  the  most 
important  musicians  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  century,  bom  Dec.  8,  1687,  at  Massa  di 
Valnevola  in  Tuscany,  died  Nov.  22,  1710, 
according  to  his  monument  in  tho  church  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  at  Rome,  which  also 
states  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Battista 
Prince  Borghese.  [The  monument  is  figured 
in  Shedlock's  Pianoforte  Sonatct,  as  the  frontis- 
piece.] His  masters  were  Loreto  Vittori  and 
Antonio  Cesti,  but  the  study  of  Palestrina's 
works  did  more  for  him  than  any  instruction. 
While  still  young  he  came  to  Rome,  and  was 
appointed  organist  of  Sta.  Maria  Ma^ore. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  were  Durante  and 
Gasparini ;  the  Emperor  Leopold  also  sent 
young  musicians  to  benefit  by  his  instruction. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  an  opera,  '  Dov*  h 
amore  e  pietk,'  produced  at  the  Teatro  Capra- 
nica  in  1679,  and  of  another  in  1686,  in  honour 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  Mattheson,  on 
visiting  the  opera-house  in  Rome,  was  much 
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rtmck  at  finding  Corelli  playing  the  violini 
PUquini  the  harpsichord,  and  Gattani  the 
lute,  all  in  the  orchestra.  Pasquini's  mnsic  is 
terse,  yigorous,  and  at  the  same  time  graceful ; 
in  fact  he  had  much  in  common  with  Handel, 
and  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  influence 
upon  German  musicians.  The  writer  of  this 
article  possesses  a  Favola  pastorale,  or  small 
open  in  three  parts,  called  '  La  Forza  d'  amore ' 
(libretto  by  ApoUoni,  a  gentleman  in  Prince 
Ohigi's  household),  the  music  of  which  is  fine, 
and  elevated  in  style.  [Copies  are  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  the  Brussels 
Oonservatoire,  and  the  Istituto  Musicale  at 
Florence.  Five  oratorios  are  mentioned  in  the 
Quallen-Lexikonf  as  well  as  six  more  operas. 
His  contributions  to  various  collections  of 
harpsichord  music  are  more  important ;  one 
BQch  collection  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in 
1704,  and  another  by  Walsh,  probably  later. 
Selected  sonatas  were  published  by  Novello  in 
an  album  of  music  by  Pasquini  and  Grieco, 
edited  by  J.  S.  Shedlock,  whose  PvatvoforU 
Sonata  contains  an  interesting  chapter  on 
Pasquini  Three  pieces  are  in  Torohi's  'Arte 
Mnsicale  in  Italia,'  vol.  iii.]  f.  g. 

PASSACAGLIA,  PASSACAGLIO,  or  PAS- 
SECAILLE,  an  early  Italian  or  Spanish  dance, 
similar  in  character  to  a  Chaconne.  The  name 
(according  to  lattr^)  is  derived  from  the 
Spanish  pasar,  *  to  walk,'  and  calU,  'a  street,' 
in  which  case  a  Passacaglia  may  mean  a  tune 
played  in  the  streets  by  itinerant  musicians. 
This  derivation  is  confirmed  by  Walther's 
Lexicon,  where  the  name  is  translated  by 
'Gassenhauer.'  Other  authorities  have  at- 
tempted to  connect  the  word  Passacaglia  with 
ffoUOf  'a  cock ' ;  thus  Mendel  translates  it  *  Hahn- 
entrapp.'  The  original  dance  was  performed 
by  one  or  two  dancers ;  it  survived  in  France 
until  the  18th  century,  and  directions  for 
dancing  it  may  be  found  in  Feuillet's  Chori- 
ffraphie.  But  the  feature  which,  in  common 
with  the  Chaconne,  has  elevated  the  Passacaglia 
above  the  minority  of  dance  forms,  is  the 
construction  of  the  music  on  a  ground  bass, 
generally  consisting  of  a  short  theme  of  two, 
four,  or  eight  bars.  This  form  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  organ  and  harpsichord  com- 
posers of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  with 
whom  the  construction  of  elaborate  Passacaglias 
and  Ohaoonnes  became  a  favourite  exercise  for 
contrapuntal  skill.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  ascertain  in  what  the  difference  between 
these  two  dance  forms  consists.  Mattheson,^ 
a  contemporary  authority,  distinguishes  four 
points: — the  Chaconne  was  slower  and  more 
stately  than  the  Passacaglia ;  the  former  was 
always  in  a  major  key,  the  latter  in  a  minor ; 
Passacaglias  were  never  sung ;  and  Chaoonnes 
were  always  on  a  ground  bass.  The  above 
distinction  of  keys  is  not  borne  out  by  the 


specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
Passacaglia  is,  if  anything,  generally  of  a  more 
solemn  character  tiian  the  Chaconne.  The 
only  material  diff'erence  between  the  two  seems 
to  be  that  in  the  Chaconne  the  theme  is  kept 
invariably  in  the  bass,  while  in  the  Passacaglia 
it  was  used  in  any  part,  often  so  disguised 
and  embroidered  amid  ever -varying  contra- 
puntal devices  as  to  become  hardly  recognisable. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  Passacaglias  may 
be  mentioned  those  by  Buxtehude,  Bach  (B.-G., 
vol.  XV.),  Couperin,  Frescobaldi  (Toccate  d'lnta- 
volatura,  vol.  i.),  and  Handel  (Suite  VII.  and 
the  fourth  sonata  of  '  VII  Sonatas  or  Trios '). 

There  are  also  in  existence  some  curious 
'Passagagli  flebili,'  by  Salvatore  Mazzella,  in 
his  'BalU,  Correnti,  Gighe,  Gavotte,  Brande, 
e  Gagliarde,  con  la  misura  giusta  per  ballare 
al  stile  Inglese'  (Home,  1689).  [The  form 
was  introduced  into  the  symphonic  structure 
by  Brahms,  whose  Symphony  in  £  minor 
No.  4  (op.  98)  concludes  with  an  exceedingly 
elaborate  Passacaglia.]  w.  b.  s. 

PASSAGE.  The  word  'passage'  is  used  of 
music  in  the  same  general  sense  that  it  is  used 
of  literature,  without  any  special  implication  of 
its  position  or  relations  in  the  formal  construc- 
tion of  a  work,  but  merely  as  a  portion  which 
can  be  identified  through  some  characteristic 
trait  or  conterminous  idea. 

Thus  in  modem  writings  on  music  such  ex- 
pressions as  '  passage  in  first  violins,'  '  passage 
in  strict  counterpoint, '  *  passage  where  the  basses 
go  gradually  down  through  tw'o  octaves,'  show 
that  the  amount  or  extent  of  music  embraced  by 
the  term  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  may  amount 
to  two  bars  or  to  two  pages  at  the  will  of  the 
person  using  the  term,  so  long  as  the  definition, 
epithet,  or  description  given  with  it  sufficiently 
covers  the  space  so  as  to  make  its  identification 
easy  and  certain ;  short  of  this  the  word  by 
itself  convejrs  no  meaning. 

It  is,  however,  sometimes  used  in  a  special 
and  not  altogether  commendatory  sense,  of  runs 
and  such  portions  of  music  as  are  meaningless 
except  as  opportunities  for  display  of  dexterity 
on  the  part  of  executants,  which  are  therefore 
in  fact  and  by  implication  nothing  more  than 
'passages.'  In  this  respect  literature  and 
language  are  fortunate  in  having  long  ago 
arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  development  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  counterpart  except 
in  the  byways  of  gushing  sentimental  poetry  or 
after-dinner  oratory.  It  is  possible  that  the 
musical  use  of  the  term  originated  in  the  amount 
of  attention  and  labour  which  executants  have 
had,  especially  in  former  days,  to  apply  to  such 
portions  of  the  works  they  undertook,  and 
the  common  habit  of  speaking  of  practising 
'passages,'  growing  by  insensible  degrees  to 
imply  practising  what  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
while  of  an  intelligent  audience  to  listen  to,  ex- 
cept for  the  sake  of  the  technique.  It  is  probable 
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that  this  use  of  the  word  in  its  special  aenae, 
except  for  mere  exercises,  will  become  less  fre- 
quent in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  public 
musical  intelligence.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

PASSAGGIO,  •  passage.'  This  word  is  used 
in  two  senses :  (1)  of  the  passing  from  one  key 
to  another ;  hence  used  for  all  modulations : 
(2)  of  bravura  ornaments  introduced,  either  in 
vocal  or  instrumental  music,  whether  indicated 
by  the  composer  or  not,  in  order  to  show  off  the 
skill  of  the  performer.  Bach  uses  Passaggio  for 
a  *  flourish '  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prelude  to 
the  Suite  in  E  minor  (B.-G.  xlv.  p.  149).       M. 

PASSAMEZZO,  or  PASSEMEZZO,  an  old 
Italian  dance  which  was  probably  a  variety  of 
the  Pa  VAN.  In  England,  where  it  was  popidar 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  it  was  sometimes 
known  as  the  'Passing  Measures  Pavan.'^ 
Tabourot  in  his  Orchisographie  says  that  when 
the  Pavan  was  played  less  solemnly  and  more 
quickly,  it  was  called  a  '  Passemezzo.'  Hawkins 
says  that  the  name  is  derived  from  *  passer,  to 
walk,  and  mezzo,  middle  or  half,'  and  that  the 
dance  was  a  diminutive  of  the  Galliard ;  but 
both  these  statements  are  probably  incorrect. 
Praetoiius  {Syntagma,  ili  24)  says  that  as  a 
Galliard  has  five  steps,  and  is  therefore  called 
a  Ginqnepas,  so  a  Passamezzo  has  scarcely  half 
as  many  stents  as  the  latter,  and  is  therefore 
called  '  mezzo  passo.'  These  derivations  seem 
somewhat  far-fetched,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  '  Passemezzo '  (in  which  form  it  is  found  in 
the  earliest  authorities)  is  simply  an  abbreviation 
of  *  Passo  e  mezzo,'  i,e.  a  step  and  a  half,  which 
may  have  formed  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  old 
dance.  Reismann  (Gesehickte  der  Jlfusik,  ii.  22) 
quotes  a  *  Pass  e  mezzo  antico,'  from  Jacob  Paix's 
'Ein  Schon  Nutz  Lautentabulaturbuch,'  in 
which  periods  of  eight  bars  can  be  distinguished. 
It  is  written  with  five  variations  and  a  '  ripresa.' 

Full  directions  for  dancing  the  Passamezzo 
may  be  found  in  Garoso  da  Sermoneta's  curious 
works  H  Ballarino  (Venice,  1581)  and  Nobiltd 
di  Dame  (lb.  1600),  from  which  the  following 
example  is  taken  : — 


>  In  ft  MB.  Tolnaao  of  aln  and  ditnoM  hf  Stromn.  Dowland,  < 
B«ftd«.  prweryed  in  the  Oambridm  nniTcrattir  lAhruf,  It  la  e 
•PMnnantwPbna.'    Sm  TmtVlh  mght.  Act  r.  9c  1. 


At  page  102  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book 
there  is  a  'Passamezzo  Pavana'  by  William 
Byrd,  and  at  page  142  another  (dated  159*2)  by 
Peter  Philips  ;  both  are  written  in  an  elaborate 
style,  and  followed  by  a  '  Galiaida  Passamezzo.' 
See  published  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  203,  209, 
299,  806.  w.  B.  8. 

PASSEPIED  (English  Paspt),  a  dance  which 
originated  amongst  the  sailors  of  Basse  Bretagne, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  first  danced  in  Paris 
by  street -dancers  in  the  year  1587.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  ballet  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  was  often  included  in  instrumental 
Suites  and  Partitas ;  it  was  placed  among  the 
'intermezzi,'  or  dances  which  strictly  form  no 
part  of  the  Suite,  but  were  sometimes  introduced 
into  it  between  the  Saraband  and  the  final  Gigne. 
[See  Suite.]  Bach,  however,  does  not  adhere  to 
this  rule,  but  in  his  Partita  in  B  minor,  places 
the  Passepied  before  the  Saraband.  In  character 
the  Passepied  somewhat  resembles  the  Minuet, 
but  it  is  played  much  faster,  and  should  always 
begin  on  the  last  beat  of  the  bar,  although  in 
some  examples,  chiefly  by  English  composers,  it 
begins  on  the  first  beat.  It  is  written  in  8-4  or 
3-8  time,  and  generally  consists  of  two,  three, 
or  four  parts  of  eight  or  sixteen  bars  each,  played 
with  two  or  more  repeats. 

In  the  Suite  the  first  part  (or  first  two  parts, 
if  the  Passepied  consists  of  three  or  four  divisions) 
is  generally  in  a  major  key,  and  the  last  part  (or 
last  two  parts,  if  it  consists  of  four  divisions) 
forms  a  sort  of  trio  or  second  Passepied,  and  is 
in  the  minor,  in  which  key  the  dance  oonclndea 
Gouperin  develops  this  still  further,  and  has  a 
Passepied  with  variations.  The  dance  became 
popular  in  England  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  and  many  examples  by  English 
composers  are  extant  Directions  for  dancing  it»^ 
as  it  was  performed  in  the  ballet  by  one  or  two 
dancers,  will  be  found  in  Feuillet's  Chorigrtq^ie. 
[See  Orgh^ooraphib.]  w.  b.  b. 

PASSING  KOTES  are  inessential  discordant 
notes  which  are  interposed  between  the  essential 
factors  of  the  harmonic  structure  of  music  on 
melodic  principles.  Their  simplest  form  is  the 
succession  of  notes  diatonically  connected  which 
fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  component 
notes  of  essential  chords,  and  fall  upon  the 
unaocented  portions  of  the  bar;  as  in  the 
following  example  from  'Tre  Giomi  son  che 


,  Jg  JTJ7J7J4. 


Nina,*  in  which  the  melody  passing  from  note 
to  note  of  the  chord  of  F  minor  touches  the 
discordant  notes  G,  B,  D,  and  £  in  passing. 


*  Tike  propn  ezpraHlon  aamu  to  be  'teroi 

MoTwt%  LtUMt  nur  la  Ikmm,  pw  ie4.  liM  the  foUowiJif : 
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Equally  simple  are  the  passing  notes  which 
are  arrived  at  by  going  from  an  essential  note 
of  harmony  to  its  next  neighbour  in  the  degrees 
of  the  scale  on  either  side  and  back  again,  as  in 
the  following  example  from  Handel : — 


The  remaining  simple  form  is  the  insertion 
of  notes  melodically  between  notes  of  different 
chords,  as  (a).  In  modem  music  notes  are 
used  chromatically  in  the  same  ways,  as  (6) : — 


It  would  appear  from  such  simple  principles 
that  passing  notes  must  always  be  continuous 
from  point  to  point ;  but  the  early  masters  of 
the  polyphonic  school  soon  found  out  devices 
for  diversifying  this  order.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  the  process  of  interpolating 
a  note  between  the  passing  note  and  the  arrival 
at  its  destination,  as  in  the  foUowing  example 
from  Joequin  des  Pr^s — 


in  which  the  passing  note  £  which  lies  properly 
between  F  and  D  is  momentarily  interrupted  in 
its  progress  by  the  C  on  the  other  side  of  D 
being  taken  first  This  became  in  time  a 
stereotyped  formula,  with  curious  results  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  article  Harmony  [vol.  ii. 
p.  314,  see  NotaOambita,  II].  Anothercommon 
device  was  that  of  keeping  the  motion  of  sounds 
going  by  taking  the  notes  on  each  side  of  a 
harmony  note  in  succession  as 


which  is  also  a  sufficiently  common  form  in 
modem  music. 

A  developed  form  which  combines  chromatic 
passing  notes  to  a  point  with  a  leap  beyond, 
before  the  point  is  taken,  is  the  following 
from  Weber's  '  Oberon,'  which  is  curious  and 
characteristic : — 


A  large  proportion  of  passing  notes  fall  upon 
the  unaccented  portions  of  the  bar,  but  powerful 
effects  are  obtained  by  reversing  this  and  heavily 
accenting  them  :  two  examples  are  given  in  the 
article  Harmony  [voL  ii.  p.  820]  and  a  curious 
example  where  they  are  daringly  mixed  up  in 
a  variety  of  ways  may  be  noted  in  the  first 
few  bars  of  No.  5  of  Brahms's  Clavierstiicke, 
op.  76.  Some  writers  classify  as  passing  notes 
those  which  are  taken  preparatorily  a  semitone 
below  a  harmony  note  in  any  position,  as  in  the 
following  example : — 


For  further  examples  of  their  use  in  com- 
bination  and   in    contrary   motion,    etc.,    see 

PASSION  MUSIC  (Lat  CatUus  Passumis 
Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi ;  Germ.  Passions 
Jfusik),  The  history  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
has  formed  part  of  the  service  for  Holy  Week 
in  every  part  of  Christendom  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  the  all-import- 
ant chapters  of  the  Gospel  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained were  originally  read  in  the  ordinary  tone 
of  voice,  without  any  attempt  at  musical  recita- 
tion, there  is  evidence  enough  to  prove  that 
the  custom  of  singing  it  to  a  peculiar  chant  was 
introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into  the  Eastern 
as  well  as  into  the  Western  Church. 

St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  flourished  between 
the  years  330  and  890,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  ecclesiastic  who  entertained  the  idea  of 
setting  forth  the  History  of  the  Passion  in  a 
dramatic  form.  He  treated  it  as  the  Greek  Poets 
treated  their  tragedies,  adapting  the  dialogue 
to  a  certain  sort  of  chanted  recitation,  and  inter- 
spersing it  with  chorases  disposed  like  those  of 
.^schylus  and  Sophocles.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  we  no  longer  possess  the  music  to 
which  this  early  version  was  sung  ;  for  a  careful 
examination  of  even  the  smallest  fragments  of 
it  would  set  many  vexed  questions  at  rest  But 
all  we  know  is,  that  the  Sacred  Drama  really 
was  sung  throughout.  [See  pp.  474-5  of  the 
present  volume.] 

In  the  Western  Church  the  oldest  known 
'Cantus  Passionis '  isa  solemn  Plain-song  melody, 
the  date  of  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
ascertain.  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was, 
in  the  first  instance,  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  by  tradition  only,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  it  may  have  undergone  changes  in 
early  times  ;  but  so  much  care  was  taken  in  the 
16th  century  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  purity, 
that  we  may  fairly  accept  as  genuine  the  version 
which,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  Guidetti 
published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1586,  under  the 
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title  of  *  Gantus  ecclesiasticus  Passionis  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi  secundum  MatthsBum,  Mar- 
cum,  Lucam,  et  Joannem ' — St.  Matthew's  yer> 
sion  being  appointed  for  the  Mass  of  Palm 
Sunday,  St.  Mark's  for  that  of  the  Tuesday  in 
Holy  Week,  St  Luke's  for  that  of  the  Wednes- 
day, and  St.  John's  for  Good  Friday. 

Certainly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century,  and  probably  from  a  much  earlier 
period,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  sing  the  music 
of  the  Passion  in  the  following  manner.  The 
text  is  divided  among  three  ecclesiastics— called 
the  *  Deacons  of  the  Passion,' — one  of  whom 
chants  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord,  another, 
the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  third, 
the  exclamations  uttered  by  the  Apostles,  the 
crowd,  and  others  whose  conversation  is  recorded 
in  the  GospeL  In  most  Missals,  and  other 
Office-Books,  the  part  of  the  First  Deacon  is 
indicated  by  a  cross  ;  that  of  the  Second  by  the 
letter  C.  (for  Chronista),  and  that  of  the  Third 
by  S.  (for  Synagoga).  Sometimes,  however,  the 
First  part  is  marked  by  the  Greek  letter  X.  (for 
Cfhristibs)^  the  Second  by  E.  (for  Evangelista), 
and  the  Third  by  T.  (for  Turha).  Less  frequent 
forms  are,  a  Cross  for  Christus,  C.  for  Cantor, 
and  S.  for  SuecerUor  ;  or  S.  for  SalvatoTf  E.  for 
Evangelista,  and  Ch.  for  Chorus,  Finally,  we 
occasionally  find  the  part  of  our  Lord  marked 
B.  for  Bassus ;  that  of  the  Evangelist  M.  for 
Medius  ;  and  that  of  the  Crowd  A.  for  AUus ; 
the  First  Deacon  beingalways a  bass  singer,  the 
Secondatenor,  and  the  Third  an  alto.  A  different 
phrase  of  the  chant  is  allotted  to  each  voice ; 
but  the  same  phrases  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again  throughout  to  different  words,  varying 
only  in  the  cadence,  which  is  subject  to  certain 
changes  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  voice 
which  is  to  follow.  The  Second  Deacon  announces 
the  History  and  the  name  of  the  Evangelist, 
thus: 


B 


13: 


1    '  1    ■  1 


Fm  •  ai  •  o    Do  •  ml  •  nl  no*  •  trl    Je  •  ni  CbrU  •  U 


X 


:^ 


M  eon    •    dnm       Hat    •    flus    -    •    nm. 

He    then    proceeds    with    the    Narrative, 
thus: 


<  I'.i  "II  m  ,>'>i 


III  11  -  lo  tem-po-re       «te.  etc. 

But,  if  one  of  the  utterances  of  our  Lord 
should  follow,  he  changes  the  cadence,  thus  : 


B    1    1    1    1    .  .  h*  T    i 


When  the  crowd  follows,  he  sings  thus : 

Or  thus: 

j     T   1   1    1  if^^''  ^    II    1  1^ 


Our  Lord's  words  are  sung  by  the  First  Deacon, 
thus  : 


^^ 


■A — *- 


-— n- 


<  1  1  '  ■ .  .  11  "^  1  1  ■ .  1  r^ 


Or,  before  the  Crowd  : 


<  1  1     'T  ■     1  1  '.1  '^ 


Or,  at  a  Final  Cloee : 


*     1    1 


'*Y    ^ 


The  Third  Deacon  sings  thus : 

1    1    ■  ■  .  1    '        1    1    1    1    't  i 

Or,  before  our  Lord's  words: 


8      '».t^  V 


^  T  \  T 


Until  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  oentuxy  the 
Passion  was  always  sung  in  this  manner  by  the 
three  Deacons  alone.  The  difficulty  of  so  singing 
it  is  almost  incredible ;  but  its  effect,  when 
really  well  chanted,  is  most  touching.  Still, 
the  members  of  the  Pontifical  Choir  believed  it 
possible  to  improve  upon  the  time-hononnd 
custom ;  and  in  the  year  1585  Vittoria  produced 
a  very  simple  poly  phonic  setting  of  those  portions 
of  the  text  which  are  uttered  by  the  crowd,  the 
effect  of  which,  intermingled  with  the  Chant 
sung  by  the  Deacons,  was  found  to  be  so  striking 
that  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  use.  His 
wailing  harmonies  are  written  in  such  strict 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  older  melody 
that  no  suspicion  of  incongruity  between  them 
is  anywhere  perceptible.  The  several  dames 
fit  into  each  other  as  smoothly  as  those  of  a 
Litany,  and  the  general  effect  is  so  beautiful 
that  it  has  been  celebrated  for  the  last  three 
centuries  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
Polyphonic  Art. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  his  '  Passion 
according  to  St.  John '  to  illustrate  the  tender 
expressiveness  of  the  music. 

C. ^ 

1 1  ■  ■  1  o-rr*  Ml  ^ '  •  • 


EtTe-nl-e-bantMl  e>aiii.        at    di  -  «•  • 
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t       '      1         ■    -^^^ 


C]»  .  ma    .    liant     dl 


■         ■         /    t»»    t\ 


Xa  •  ipon  •  d«  -  rant    Fon    •    ti    •   •   •    fl-o 


Non  li»>b«-mui   re  Bum  ni    •   •    •   ai  Cm  • 


Francesco  Snriano  also  brought  out  a  poly- 
phonic rendering  of  the  exclamations  of  the 
crowd,  with  harmonies  which  were  certainly 
▼ery  beantiftil,  though  they  want  the  deep 
feeling  which  forms  the  most  noticeable  feature 
in  Vittoria's  settings,  and,  doubtless  for  that 
reason,  have  never  attained  an  equal  degree  of 
celebrity.  Yittoria's '  Passion '  was  first  printed 
at  Rome  by  Alessandro  Gardano  in  1585  ;  and 
the  first  and  last  portions  of  it — the  versions  of 
8t  Matthew  and  St.  John — were  published  some 
years  ago  by  R.  Butler,  6  Hand  Court,  High 
Holbom,  in  a  cheap  edition  which  is  possibly 
still  attainable.  The  entire  work  of  Suriano 
will  be  found  in  Proske's  'Musica  Divina,' 
vol.  iv.  Our  own  William  Byrd's  setting  of 
the  *  Yooes  Turbarum '  in  his  '  Gradualia '  was 
published  in  1607,  and  in  a  modem  edition  in 
1899. 

But  it  was  not  only  with  a  view  to  its  intro- 
duction into  an  ecclesiastical  function  that  the 
story  of  our  Lord's  Passion  was  set  to  music. 
We  find  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  selected  as  a 
constant  and  never -tiring  theme  for  those 
Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays  by  means  of  which 
the  history  of  the  Christian  faith  was  dissemin- 
ated among  the  people  before  they  were  able  to 
read  it  for  themselves.  Some  valuable  relics 
of  the  music  adapted  to  these  ancient  versions 
of  the  story  are  still  preserved  to  us.  An  in- 
teresting example  taken  from  a  French  *  Mystery 
of  the  Passion/  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
14th  century,  will  be  found  at  p.  475  of  the 
present  volume.  Fontenelle  >  speaks  of  a 
*  Mystery  of  the  Passion '  produced  by  a  certain 
Bishop  of  Angers  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  with  so  much  music  of  a  really  dramatic 
character,  that  it  might  almost  be  described  as 
a  lyric  drama.     In  l^is  primitive  work  we  first 

1  BUL  At  JUdtn  rratifaU. 


find  the  germ  of  an  idea  which  Mendelssohn 
has  used  with  striking  efiect  in  his  oratorio 
*  St.  Paul. '  [See  Oratorio.  ]  After  the  Baptism 
of  our  Saviour,  God  the  Father  speaks  ;  and  it 
is  recommended  that  His  words  'should  be 
pronounced  very  audibly  and  distinctly  by  three 
voices  at  once.  Treble,  Alto,  and  Bass,  all  well 
in  tune  ;  and  in  this  harmony  the  whole  scene 
which  follows  should  be  sung.'  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  first  idea  of  the  '  Passion  Oratorio,' 
which,  however,  was  not  developed  directly  from 
it,  but  followed  a  somewhat  circuitous  course, 
adopting  certain  characteristics  pectdiar  to  the 
Mystery,  together  with  certain  others  belonging 
to  the  ecclesiastical  '  Gantus  Passionis '  already 
described,  and  mingling  these  distinct  though 
not  discordant  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  eventually  a  form  of  art,  the  wonderfdl 
beauty  of  which  has  rendered  it  immortal. 

In  the  year  1573  a  German  version  of  the 
Passion  was  printed  at  Wittenberg,  with  music 
for  the  recitation  and  choruses — introductory 
and  final — in  four  parts.  Bartholomaus  Gese 
enlarged  upon  this  plan,  and  produced,  in  1588, 
a  work  in  which  our  Lord's  words  are  set  for 
four  voices,  those  of  the  crowd  for  five,  those 
of  St.  Peter  and  Pontius  Pilate  for  three,  and 
those  of  the  maid -servant  for  two.  In  the 
next  century  Heinrich  Schiitz  set  to  music  the 
several  narratives  of  each  of  the  four  evangelists, 
making  extensive  use  of  the  melodies  of  the 
innumerable  chorales  which  were  at  that  period 
more  popular  in  Germany  than  any  other  kind 
of  sacred  music,  and  skiliiilly  working  them  up 
into  very  elaborate  choruses.  His  settings  are 
in  vol.  i.  of  Breitkopf  k  Hartel'scomplete  edition. 
He  did  not,  however,  venture  entirely  to  exclude 
the  ecclesiastical  Plain-song.  In  his  work,  as 
in  all  those  that  had  preceded  it,  the  venerable 
melody  was  still  retained  in  those  portions  of 
the  narrative  which  were  adapted  to  simple 
recitative — or  at  least  in  those  sung  by  the 
Evangelist — tlie  chorale  being  only  introduced 
in  the  harmonised  passages.  But  in  1 6  7  2  Johann 
Sebastian!  made  a  bolder  experiment,  and  pro- 
duced at  Eonigsberg  a  *  Passion '  in  which  the 
recitatives  were  set  entirely  to  original  music, 
and  from  that  time  forward  German  composers, 
entirely  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  ecclesi- 
astical tradition,  struck  out  new  paths  for 
themselves  and  suffered  their  genius  to  lead 
them  where  it  would. 

The  Teutonic  idea  of  the  '  Passions  Musik ' 
was  now  fiilly  developed,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  great  tone-poets  of  the  age  to  embody 
it  in  their  own  beautiful  language.  This  they 
were  not  slow  to  do.  Theile  produced  a  *  Deutsche 
Passion'  at  Liibeck  in  1673  (exactly  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  German 
version  at  Wittenberg)  with  very  great  success  ; 
and,  some  thirty  years  later,  Hamburg  witnessed 
a  long  series  of  triumphs  which  indicated  an 
enormous  advance  in  the  progress  of  art     In 
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1704,  Hanold  Menantes  wrote  a  poem  called 
'  Die  Fassions-Dichtung  des  blutigen  und  ster- 
benden  Jesu,'  which  was  set  to  mosic  by  the 
celebrated  Reinhard  Reiser,  then  well  known 
as  the  writer  of  many  saccessful  German  operas. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  work  lies  more  in  the 
structure  of  the  poem  tlian  in  that  of  the 
music.  Though  it  resembles  the  older  settings  in 
its  original  recitatives  and  rhythmical  choruses, 
it  differs  from  them  in  introducing,  under  the 
name  of  Soliloquia^  an  entirely  new  element, 
embodying,  in  a  mixture  of  rhythmic  phrase 
and  declamatory  recitation,  certain  pious  reflec- 
tions upon  the  progress  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
This  idea,  more  or  less  exactly  carried  out, 
makes  its  appearance  in  almost  evety  work 
which  followed  its  first  enunciation  down  to 
the  great '  Passion  Oratorios '  of  Joh.  Seb.  Bach. 
We  find  it  in  the  music  assigned  to  the  '  Daughter 
of  Zion,'  and  the  'Chorales  of  the  Christian 
Church,'  in  Handel's  *  Passion' ;  in  the  chorales, 
and  many  of  the  airs,  in  Graun's  'Tod  Jesu,' 
and  in  almost  all  the  similar  works  of  Telemann, 
Mattheson,  and  other  contemporary  writers. 
Of  these  works,  the  most  important  were  Postel's 
German  version  of  the  narrative  of  the  Passion 
as  recorded  by  St.  John,  set  to  music  by  Handel 
in  1704,  and  Brockes's  famous  poem,  'Der  fiir 
die  Siinden  der  Welt  gemarterte  und  sterbende 
Jesus,'  set  by  Eeiser  in  1712,  by  Handel  and 
Telemann  in  1716,  and  by  Mattheson  in  1718. 
These  are  all  fine  works,  full  of  fervour,  and 
abounding  in  new  ideas  and  instrumental  passages 
of  great  originality.  They  were  all  written  in 
thorough  earnest,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
exhibit  a  great  advance  both  in  construction  and 
style.  Moreover,  they  were  all  written  in 
the  true  German  manner,  though  with  so  much 
individual  feeling  that  no  trace  of  plagiarism  is 
discernible  in  any  one  of  them.  Those  high 
qualities  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  their 
German  auditors ;  and  thus  it  was  that  they 
prepared  the  way  for  the  masterpiece  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  whose  *  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew ' 
is  universally  regarded  as  the  finest  work  of  the 
kind  that  ever  was  written.  [The  same  master's 
*  St.  John  Passion '  was  first  performed  on  April 
7,  1724,  and  the  *  St  Matthew '  on  Good  Friday, 
1729.  Bach  probably  wrote  three  other  Passions, 
one  of  which,  that  according  to  St.  Luke,  is 
extant.  On  the  question  of  its  authenticity, 
see  Spitta's  Bach,  ii.  508  ff.  (Engl,  transl.)  It 
was  in  the  '  St.  Matthew  Passion '  that  Bach  first 
introduced  the  beautiful  practice  of  accompany- 
ing the  Saviour's  words  on  the  orchestra  instead 
of  the  contintio.  The  most  famous  of  the  later 
settings  of  the  Passion  is  Graun's  'Tod  Jesu' 
(1755),  concerning  which  see  the  Oxford  History 
of  Music,  vol.  iv. ,  The  Agt  ofBaxh  and  Havdel, 
p.  45.  Dr.  Otto  Eade's  book,  Die  altere  Passions- 
komposUionen  bis  zum  Jahre  1631,  published  at 
Giitersloh  in  1892,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  earlier  musical  versions.]  w.  s.  r. 


PASTA,  GiTJDiTTA,  was  bom  in  1798  at 
Como,  near  Milan,  of  a  Jewish  family  named 
Negri.  She  is  said  to  have  received  her  first 
instruction  from  the  chapelmaster  at  Como, 
Bartolomeo  Lotti;  but,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
she  was  admitted  into  the  Conservatorio  at 
Milan,  under  Asioli.  Her  voice  was  then 
heavy  and  strong,  but  unequal  and  very  hard 
to  manage  ;  she  never,  in  fact,  succeeded  in 
producing  certain  notes  without  some  difficulty ; 
and,  even  in  the  zenith  of  her  powers,  there 
still  remained  a  slight  veil  which  was  not 
dissipated  until  she  had  sung  through  a  few 
scenes  of  an  opera. 

In  1815  she  left  the  Conservatorio ;  and, 
after  trying  her  first  theatrical  steps  on  an 
amateur  stage,  she  made  her  d^but  in  the 
second-rate  theatres  of  Brescia,  Parma,  and 
Leghorn,  where  she  was  scarcely  noticed.  Kor 
did  she  attract  more  attention  in  Paris,  where 
she  sang  with  Cinti,  Miss  Corri,  and  a  few 
other  young  artists,  humble  satellites  to  the 
manageress,  Catalani.  A  year  later,  1816, 
when  she  appears  to  have  been  already  married, 
she  and  her  husband,  Pasta,  a  tenor,  were 
engaged  by  Ayrton,  at  a  salary  of  £400  (to- 
geUier)  for  the  season,  for  the  King's  Theatre. 
She  appeared  in  a  subordinate  part,  Jan.  11, 
1817,  in  Cimarosa's  'Penelope,*  the  chief  r61e 
being  sung  by  Camporese  ;  and  here  she  was 
no  more  remarked  than  in  Paris.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe  does  not  even  mention  her.  She 
then  played  Cherubino ;  next,  a  secondary 
part  in  '  Agnese ' ;  and  afterwards  Servilia  in 
'La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  and  the  part  of  the 
pretended  shrew  in  Ferrari's  '  Sbaglio ' ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  failure.  Her 
husband  did  not  even  appear. 

The  young  singer,  however,  did  not  despair. 
Though  her  voice  was  rebellious  and  her  style 
as  yet  quite  unfinished,  she  had  many  advan- 
tages even  then  which  promised  future  excel- 
lence as  the  reward  of  unremitting  and  laborious 
study.  Below  the  middle  height,  her  figure 
was,  nevertheless,  very  well  proportioned ;  she 
had  a  noble  head  with  fine  features,  a'  high 
forehead,  dark  and  expressive  eyes,  and  a 
beautiful  mouth.  The  dignity  of  her  face, 
form,  and  natural  gestures,  fitted  her  eminently 
for  tragedy,  for  which  she  was  not  wanting  in 
the  necessary  fire  and  energy. 

Having  returned  to  Italy,  she  meditated 
seriously  on  the  causes  of  her  ill  success,  and 
studied  for  some  time  with  Scappa.  In  1819 
she  appeared  at  Venice,  with  marked  effect; 
and  this  first  success  was  repeated  at  Kome 
and  Milan,  in  that  year  and  the  next  In 
the  autumn  of  1821  she  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Parisian  public  at  the 
'  Italiens ' ;  but  it  was  after  singing  at  Verona, 
during  the  congress  of  1822,  that  she  returned 
to  Paris,  where  she  at  length  became  suddenly 
famous,  and  excited  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
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Her  Toioe,  a  splendid  soprano,  extending  from 
the  low  A  to  the  highest  D,  even  then  was 
not  absolutely  free  from  imperfection ;  but 
the  individuality  of  her  impersonations,  and 
the  peculiar  aud  penetrating  expression  of 
her  singing,  made  the  severest  critics  forget 
tny  faults  of  production  in  the  sympathy 
and  emotion  she  irresistibly  created.  She 
continued,  however,  to  work,  to  study,  and  to 
triumph  over  her  harsh  and  rebellious  organ  by 
these  means.  Meanwhile,  by  the  force  and 
troth  of  her  acting,  she  delighted  the  Parisians 
in  such  parts  as  Tancredi,  Komeo,  Desdemona, 
Camilla,  Nina,  and  Medea.  'Though  but  a 
moderate  musician,'  says  F^tis,  'she  instinc- 
tively understood  that  the  kind  of  ornaments 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Rossini,  oould 
only  rest  a  claim  for  novelty  on  their  support- 
ing harmony ' ;  and  she  therefore  invented  the 
embellishments  in  arpeggio  which  were  after- 
wards carried  to  a  still  higher  pitch  of  excel- 
lence by  Malibran.  On  April  24,  1824,  Pasta 
reappeared  in  London  in  'Otello,'  and  had 
another  enthusiastic  success,  which  she  followed 
npwith  'Tancredi,'  'Romeo,' and  'Semiramide.* 
She  was,  however,  only  one  of  six  prime  donne 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  one  of  whom,  Madame 
Oolbran-Rossini,  had  a  salary  of  £1500,  while 
Pasta  was  to  have  no  more  than  £1400.  And 
even  this  sum  she  never  received  in-  full, 
Benelli,  the  manager  and  sub -lessee,  having 
quitted  England,  leaving  the  greater  portion 
of  it  unpaid.  This  made  it  difficult  to  re- 
engage her  for  1826,  as  she  rather  naturally 
asked  for  the  balance  to  be  paid  before  she 
should  appear  ;  but  this  was  arranged  by  a 
compromise,  and  she  came,  at  a  salary  of 
£1000,  to  sing  till  June  8,  the  longest  eong^ 
she  oould  obtain  from  Paris.  While  on  the 
subject  of  her  salary,  it  may  be  added  that  in 
1826  she  had  £2200,^  £1000  of  which  was 
paid  to  her  before  she  left  Paris,  and  £2366 
in  1827.  In  each  succeeding  year  her  voice 
appeared  more  equal  and  her  style  more 
finished  and  refined.  Her  acting  was  always 
extremely  powerful.  Talma,  when  he  saw 
and  heard  her,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '  Here 
is  a  woman  of  whom  I  can  still  leam  some- 
thing.' [In  August  1827  she  sang  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  appearing  nine  times 
at  1 00  guineas  for  each  performance,  w.  h.  o.  f.  ] 
Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  with  Rossini, 
then  managing  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris, 
Pksta  would  not  engage  herself  for  that  stage 
in  1827,  but  went  to  Italy  instead.  There 
she  played  at  Trieste,  and  at  Naples,  where 
Pacini  wrote  *  Niobe '  for  her.  The  Neapolitans 
fidled  to  recognise  her  full  merits,  but  she  was 
better  appreciated  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Vienna, 
and  Verona.  At  Milan,  Bellini  wrote  for  her 
the  '  Sonnambula '  (1831)  and  '  Norma '  (1832). 

J  KottaSOOuiitated  by  Eh«n.     Thertceipt,  In  the  powmton  of 
the  vriter,  dUprovn  thin  utatemcnt. 


[From  June  to  September  1838,  Pasta  and 
Bellini  were  together  in  London],  and  in  1833 
and  1834  she  was  once  more  at  Paris,  singing 
in  'Sonnambula'  and  'Anna  Bolena.'  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  her  voice  seemed  to  have 
lost  something  of  its  beauty  and  truth ;  her 
intonation  had  become  very  uncertain,  and 
she  sang  flat  sometimes  through  the  whole  of 
an  opera.  But  her  dramatic  talent,  far  from 
being  impaired,  was  even  more  remarkable 
than  ever.  She  was  as  simple  and  unaffected 
a  village  girl  in  the  'Sonnambula,'  as  she  was 
dignified,  noble  or  energetic  in  '  Anna  Bolena/ 
'Semiramide,'  and  'Norma.'  As  Desdemona, 
she  was  now  more  gentle  and  graceful  than 
heretofore,  and  in  like  manner  she  had  im- 
proved and  completed  her  conception  of  all 
her  characters,  till  they  became  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  critics  and  the  study  of  actors. 

Once  more  in  Italy,  Pasta  reappeared  in  a 
few  of  her  famous  rdles  at  some  of  the  chief 
theatres,  spending  every  summer  at  the  beautiful 
villa  which  she  had  bought  in  1829  near  the 
Lake  of  Como,  where  she  gave  herself  up  to 
the  delights  of  cultivating  a  magnificent 
garden. 

Pasta  sang  again  in  England  in  1837 ;  but 
her  voice  was  nearly  gone,  and  she  gave  her 
admirers  more  pain  than  pleasure.  In  1840, 
though  80  long  retired  from  the  stage,  she 
accepted  an  offer  of  200,000  frs.  to  sing  at 
St.  Petersburg ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her  reputation  as  a  singer  had  she  refused 
it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  her  last  visit  to 
London,  in  1860,  when  she  only  appeared 
twice  in  public 

Madame  Pasta  is  said  to  have  had  only  one 
child,  a  daughter ;  but  she  had  a  son  also, 
whom  she  mentions  in  a  letter  '  to  the  Princess 
Belgiojoso,  her  'Carissima  Teresa,'  a  cultivated 
and  charming  lady,  with  whom  she  was  on 
the  most  intimate  and  affectionate  terms. 
She  had  some  pupils,  of  whom  Parodi  was  the 
most  distinguished.  This  great  singer  died 
at  her  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  April  1, 
1866.  J.  M. 

PASTERWITZ,  Geobo,  bom  June  7,  1730, 
at  Bierhiitten  in  the  Diocese  of  Passau,  received 
his  education  chiefly  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of  Kremsmiinster  in  Upper  Austria,  where  music 
was  zealously  cultivated.  He  afterwards  studied 
at  Salzburg,  and  had  lessons  in  counterpoint 
from  Johann  Ernst  Eberlin,  capellmeister  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  He  took  the  monastic 
vows  in  Kremsmiinster,  and  was  ordained  Priest 
in  1765,  devoting  himself  for  a  while  almost 
exclusively  to  music.  His  chief  models  were 
Fux,  Caldara,  and  Eberlin.  From  1767  to 
1782  he  was  capellmeister  to  the  Abbey,  and 
was  also  largely  employed  in  other  educational 
work.  From  1786  to  1796  he  lived  chiefly  at 
Vienna  as  Agent  for  the  Abbey,  and  enjoyed 


*  In  the  posHHion  of  the  writer. 
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friendly  intercourse  with  Hajdn,  Mozart,  Salieri, 
and  Albrechtsberger.  Several  of  his  masses 
were  performed  at  St.  Stephen's  and  the  Imperial 
Chapel.  His  death  took  place  at  Kremsmiinster, 
Jan.  26, 1 803.  His  works,  published  by  himself, 
were  all  instrumental,  and  consist  of  eight  Fugues, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Church  Tones, 
described  as  being  either  for  the  organ  or  the 
clavicembalo,  op.  1,  dedicated  to  the  Abb^ 
Stadler ;  eight  Fugues,  op.  2,  dedicated  to  Salieri ; 
eight  Fugues,  op.  3,  dedicated  to  the  Baron  van 
Swieten ;  '  300  Themata  und  Yersetten  zum 
priiambuliren  und  fugiren  mit  orgel  oder  clavier,' 
op.  4.  A  requiem  Mass  of  his  was  afterwards 
printed  at  Munich,  but  an  enormous  quantity 
of  his  church  music  remains  in  MS.  at  Erems- 
miinster,  also  various  works  for  the  theatre. 
His  fugues  are  of  the  light  and  pleasing  order, 
rather  than  suited  for  the  organ.  £.  von  Werra 
has  edited  three  in  his  organ  book.         J.  B.  M. 

PASTICCIO,  literally  *a  pie.'  A  species  of 
Lyric  Drama  composed  of  airs,  duets,  and  other 
movements,  selected  from  different  operas  and 
grouped  together,  not  in  accordance  with  their 
original  intention,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
provide  a  mixed  audience  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  favourite  airs  in  succession. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  movements 
contained  in  a  Pasticcio  should  all  be  by  the 
same  composer.^  As  a  general  rule  they  are 
not ;  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  uni- 
formity, or  even  consistency  of  style.  No  such 
attempt,  indeed,  could  by  any  possibility  be 
successful,  unless  it  were  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  genius  of  the  highest  order ;  for  an 
opera,  if  it  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  at  all,  must  of  necessity  present  itself  as  a 
well-ordered  whole,  the  intelligent  expression  of 
a  single  idea  ;  not  in  the  form  of  a  heterogene- 
ous collection  of  pretty  tunes,  divorced  from 
the  scenes  they  were  intended  to  illustrate,  and 
adapted  to  others  quite  foreign  to  the  composer's 
original  meaning.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  Pas- 
ticcio enjoyed  its  highest  degree  of  popularity, 
some  of  the  greatest  masters  then  living  patron- 
ised it  openly,  and  apparently  without  any  feel- 
ing of  rehictance  ;  but  it  never  inspired  any 
real  res|)ect,  even  in  its  brightest  days,  and  the 
best  examples  were  invariably  short-lived,  and 
incapable  of  resuscitation.  It  was  impossible 
that  any  form  of  art,  based  upon  false  principles, 
should  be  held  in  lasting  remembrance ;  and  the 
Pasticcio  represented  a  very  false  principle  indeed 
— the  principle  which  cubninated  in  the  '  Con- 
cert Opera.' 

In  early  times  it  was  a  very  common  custom 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  librettist  of  an  opera 
upon  the  public  announcement  of  its  perform- 
ance, without  that  of  the  composer ;  and  it 
seems  exceedingly  probable  that  when  this  was 

1  In  1789  »  Putioclo  <aJl«d  *  L'Apa'  wbs  jwodiaeed  at  V1«niHk  In 
which  no  le«  than  tiralTS  oompoMn  were  wpcaaeuted.  (Pohl, 
JTotort  In  London,  p.  79,  wA».) 


done,  more  than  oie  composer  was  oonoemed, 
andtheworkwa8,inreality,aPastiooio.  Weknow 
that  Caccini  contributed  some  of  the  music  to 
Peri's  *  Euridice '  in  the  year  1600,  though  hia 
name  does  not  appear  upon  the  title-page  ;  and 
that  as  early  as  1646  a  genuine  Pasticdo  was 
performed,  at  Naples,  under  the  title  of  *  Amor 
non  a  legge,'  with  music  by  several  different 
composers,  of  whose  names  not  one  has  been 
recorded.  Such  cases,  however,  are  much  rarer 
in  the  1 7th  century  than  in  that  which  followed, 
and  serve  only  to  show  how  the  practice  of 
writing  these  compound  operas  originated. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  Pasticcio  on  record 
is  'Muzio  Scevola,'  of  which,  in  the  year  1721, 
Attilio  Ariosti  ^  composed  the  first  act,  Giovanni 
Maria  Buonondni  the  second,  and  Handel  the 
third.  Each  composer  prepared  a  complete 
overture  to  his  own  share  of  the  work  ;  and 
each,  of  course,  did  his  best  to  outshine  the 
efforts  of  his  rivals  ;  yet  the  opera  survived  very 
few  representations,  notwithstanding  the  ddat 
which  attended  its  production ;  and  it  was  never 
afterwards  revived. 

In  the  year  1746  Gluok  prodnoed  at  tiie 
King's  Theatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  a  Pasticcio, 
called  '  Piramo  e  Tisbe,'  in  which  he  introduced 
all  his  own  most  successful  airs.  He  wrote  at 
that  time  entirely  in  the  Italian  style ;  and 
though  Handel  expressed  great  contempt  for 
his  want  of  learning,  his  airs  were  especially 
melodious,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popular 
favour.  Yet  the  piece  did  not  succeed,  and 
he  himself  was  altogether  dissatisfied  with  it 
Soon  after  its  production,  he  left  Elngland,  and 
settled  for  a  time  in  Vienna.  Here  he  attained 
immense  popularity ;  but  he  could  not  forget 
the  failure  of  his  Pasticcio,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment he  felt  led  him  carefully  to  reconsider  the 
matter  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  trace  the  defects 
of  the  piece  to  their  true  cause.  The  course  of 
analytical  study  thus  forced  upon  him  led  to  the ' 
conviction  that  however  good  an  air  may  be  in 
itself,  it  is  only  useful  for  dramatio  purposes  in 
so  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  bring  out  the  truth- 
ful expression  of  the  scene  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  this  simple  thesis  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  that  great  work  of  reformation  which 
made  his  name  so  deservedly  famous,  and 
raised  the  lyric  drama  to  a  position  from  which 
the  false  ideas  of  Hasse  and  Metastaaio  would 
for  ever  have  excluded  it     [See  Opera.] 

The  triumphant  success  of  Gluck's  later  works 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  existence  of  the 
'Concert  Opera,'  both  in  Italy  and  Germany: 
and  with  it  the  Pasticcio  necessarily  fell  to  the 
ground.  Since  his  death  no  genuine  Pasticcio 
of  any  importance  has  ever  been  produced. 
Only  in  a  very  few  cases  have  two  or  more 
composers  consented  to  write  the  separate  acts 
of  the  same  work ;    and,  judging  from  past 

•  lliii  at  laast  ii  ths  eomnumljr  rtoelv«d  oplatoB.  In  tk«  Hn^ 
B0ttl  loora.  In  th«  BrttUh  MoMam.  the  flni  act  isAttritalad  t» 
'SlgnorPlpa'    GhtynodflrattrilmtMittoFUtppolbttiL 
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experience,  we  may  confidently  hope  that  the 
abuse  will  never  again  be  revived. 

The  leading  principle  of  the  Pasticcio  has 
been  frequently  introduced  into  English  operas, 
more  especially  those  of  the  older  school.  The 
'  Beggar's  Opera '  will  occur  to  the  reader  as  a 
notable  instance  of  its  application.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  operas  of  this  class  the- 
music  is  often  only  of  an  incidental  character, 
and  the  objection  to  the  system  is,  therefore,  far 
less  serious  than  in  the  case  of  Italian  operas  of 
the  same,  or  even  earlier  date.  [The  ephemeral 
'musical  comedies'  of  our  own  day  are  generally 
the  work  of  several  composers  or  compilers, 
and  so  bear  a  certain  analogy  to  the  pasticcio 
above  described.]  w.  s.  r. 

PASTORAL  SYMPHONY,  THE.  *Sin- 
fonia  Pastorale,  No.  6,'  is  the  title  of  the 
published  score  of  Beethoven's  Sixth  Symphony, 
in  F,  op.  68  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  May  1826). 

The  autograph,  in  possession  of  the  Baron 
van  Kattendyke,  of  Amheim,  bears  the  follow- 


ing inscription  in  Beethoven's  own  writing, 
'  Sinf^  6ta.  Da  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  An- 
genehme  heitre  Empfindungen  welche  bey  der 
Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande  im  Menschen  erwa — 
Alio  ma  non  troppo — Nicht  ganz  geschwind — 
N.B.  die  deutschen  Ueberschriften  schreiben 
sie  alle  in  die  erste  Violini — Sinfonie  von 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven ' :  or,  in  English,  '  6th 
Symphony,  by  Luigi  van  Beethoven.  The 
pleasant,  cheerful  feelings,  which  arise  in  man 
on  arriving  in  the  country — Alio  ma  non 
troppo — not  too  fast — N.B.  [this  is  to  the 
copyist]  the  German  ti£les  are  all  to  be  written 
in  the  first-violin  part — Symphony  by  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.' 

Besides  the  'titles*  referred  to  in  this  in- 
scription, which  are  engraved  in  the  first  violin 
part,  on  the  back  of  the  title-page,  Beethoven 
has  given  two  indications  of  his  intentions — 
(1)  on  the  programme  of  the  first  performance, 
Dec  22,  1808,  and  (2)  on  the  printed  score. 
We  give  the  three  in  parallel  columns : — 


rhnt  rtoHn  Part, 

Piuionl  Sinfonie  oder  Brinncorungan  an 
dM  L*ZMl]«ben  (mehr  Anadraek  der  Bmp- 
flndang  mla  Mahlerajr). 

1.  AUcgro  ma  non  molto.  Erwaehen  hal- 
tern-  Bmpflndiingen  bay  d«r  Anktmit  aul 
dem  LandeL 

S.  Andante  eon  xnoto.    Secne  am  Bach. 

S.  Allegro.  Lnatigee  Zuaammenaeyn  der 
Lmdlente. 

4,  Allegro.    Gewlttar,  Btann. 

5.  AUcgratto.  Hlrtenraang.  Froheund 
dank  hare  G«fuhle  naeh  dem  Sturm. 


Progritmmt  tf  Cvnont^  Dee.  SSI,  180& 

nwtoral  Symphonle  (No.  5),  mehr  Ana- 
druck  der  Empflndang  ala  Malerey. 

latee  BtQck.  Angenehme  Bmpflndnngen. 
welohe  hey  der  Ankunft  auf  dem  Lande  Im 
Menacfaen  anraohan. 

2tee  Stttok.    Seene  am  Bach. 

8tea  Stuck.  Luetigea  Beyammenaeyn  der 
Landleute;  flOlteln 

■Stiiok.  DonnerundStunnslnvelciiee 


Ftaitoral  Symphony,  or  RaeollectioDs  of 
oountry  life.  (More  expreeaion  of  feeling 
than  painting.) 

1.  Allegro  ma  non  molta  The  awaken- 
ing of  ebeorfal  feelinge  on  arriving  tn  the 


fl.  Andante  eon  moto.  Scene  at  the  brook. 

5.  Allegra     Meny  meeting  of  country 

4.  Allegro.    Thunderatorm.  tempest. 

6.  Allegretto.     Song  of  the  ahepherda. 
Olad  and  thankful  fadlnga  after  the  storm. 

A  book  of  sketches  for  the  first  movement, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  inscribed  *  Sin- 
fonie caracteristica.  Die  Erinnerungen  von  dem 
Landleben ' ;  with  a  note  to  the  eflect  that  '  the 
hearer  is  to  be  allowed  to  find  out  the  situations 
for  himself ' —  *  Man  uberlasst  dem  Zuhorer  sich 
Belbst  die  Situationen  auszufinden.' 

The  work  was  composed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  in  the  wooded  meadows  between 
Heiligenstadt  and  Qrinzing,  in  the  summer  of 
1808,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Symphony  in 
C  minor.  The  two  were  each  dedicated  to  the 
same  two  persons,  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Rasoumowsky ;  their  opus-numbers  follow 
one  another,  and  so  closely  were  the  two  con- 
nected that  at  the  first  performance — in  the 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  Dec.  22,  1808 -—their 
numbers  were  interchanged,  the  Pastoral  being 
called  'No.  6 '  and  the  C  minor  *  No.  6.'  This 
coufosion  lasted  as  late  as  1820,  as  is  shown 
by  the  Ust  of  performances  of  the  Concerts 
Spirituels  at  Vienna,  given  by  Hanslick  (Con- 
certtoeaen  in  Wien,  p.  189). 

The  titles  of  the  movements  were  curiously 


Stea  Stflok.  WohlthStlge,  mit  Dank  an 
die  Gotthelt  rerbundane  Qetllhle  nach  dem 
Sturm.  _____^ 

Paetonl  Symphony  (No.  6)  mora  ezpree- 
lion  of  feeltur  uan  painting. 

let  piece.  The  pleasant  feelinga  aroused  in 
the  heart  on  arrlTing  in  the  oonntcy. 

and  piece.    Scene  at  the  brook. 

Srd  piece.  JoTial  assemblage  of  country 
folk,  interrupted  by 

4th  piece.    Thunderatorm,  interrupted  by 

Bth  piece.  Fleasuimble  feelings  aftor  the 
storm,  mixed  with  gratitude  to  Ood. 


PriMted  Seare. 

Sinfonia  Rutorale,  Na  8. 

Brwachen  helterer  Empfindungen  bay  der 
Ankunft  auf  dem  lAnde.  AXI9  ma  non 
troppo. 

Scene  am  Bach.    Andante  molto  moto. 

Lnstigea  Zuaammenaeyn  der  Landleute. 
AUegro. 

Gewitter.    Sturm.    Allegro. 

Hirtengesang.  Frohe  und  dankbaxe  Ge- 
ftthle  nadi  dem  Sturm.    Allegretta 


Sinf onl*  Pastorale,  No.  8. 

The  awakening  of  cheerful  fBellngs  on  ar-  - 
riving  in  the  oountcy.    AU«  ma  non  troppo. 

Scene  at  the  brook.    Andante  molto  moto. 

Merry  meeting  of  country  folk.    AUegro. 

Thunderstorm,  tempeet.    Allegro. 

Song  of  the  shepherds.   Glad  and  thankful 
feelings  after  the  storm.    Allegretto. 


anticipated  by  Enecht,  more  than  twenty  years 
earlier,  in  a  'Portrait  musical  de  la  Nature.' 
[See  Knicht,  vol.  ii.  pp.  688-9.] 

Beethoven  himself  (a  very  rare  occurrence) 
anticipated  a  part  of  the  storm  movement  in 
his  Prometheus  music  (1801),  in  the  'Intro- 
duction '  following  the  overture. 

The  Symphony  was  first  played  in  London 
at  a  concert  given  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Vaughan,  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  May  27, 
1811.  On  April  14,  1817,  it  first  appears  in 
the  programmes  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
[but  see  Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies, 
by  Sir  G.  Grove,  p.  225,  note].  On  three 
occasions  attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  Sym- 
phony into  a  stage-piece.  At  Bochsa's  benefit 
at  the  Haymarket  (June  22,  1829)  ;  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  in  Feb.  1863,  by  the  Artists'  Club,  'Der 
Malkasten ' ;  and  at  Drury  Lane,  Jan.  30, 
1864,  it  was  given  with  scenery,  and  in  the 
two  English  performances,  with  action  also.  o. 

PASTORALE.  1.  A  dramatic  composition 
or  opera,  the  subject  of  which  is  generally  of  a 
legendary  and  pastoral  character.     Pastorales 
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had  their  origin  in  Italy,  where,  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaisaanoe,  the  study  of  the  Ik^logues  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  led  to  the  stage  representa- 
tion of  pastoral  dramas  such  as  Politian's  '  Favola 
di  Orl'eo/  which  was  played  at  Mantua  in  1472. 
The  popularity  of  these  dramatic  pastorales 
spread  from  Italy  to  France  and  Spain,  and 
eventually  to  Germany  ;  but  it  is  principally 
in  France  that  they  were  set  to  music,  and 
became  of  importance  as  precursors  of  the  opera. 
In  April  1659  'La  Pastorale  en  Musique,'  the 
words  by  the  Abb^  Perrin,  the  music  by  Oambert, 
was  performed  at  Issy,  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Lahaye,  and  proved  so  successful  that  the  same 
authors  wrote  another  similar  work,  'Pomone,' 
which  was  played  in  public  with  great  success, 
March  19,  1671.  These  two  pastorales  are 
generally  considered  as  the  earliest  French  operas. 
The  pastorale,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  its  plot, 
was  peculiarly  suited  for  the  displays  of  ballet 
and  spectacle  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  at 
the  French  court,  and  examples  of  this  style 
of  composition  exist  by  nearly  all  the  French 
composers  before  the  Great  Revolution.  Lully's 
'  Acis  et  Galath^e '  ('  Pastorale  heroique  mise 
en  musique ')  is  perhaps  one  of  his  finest  com- 
positions. Mattheson  (*  Vollkommener  Kapell- 
meister'), with  his  passion  for  classifying, 
divides  pastorales  into  the  very  obvious  cate- 
gories of  comic  and  tragic,  and  gives  some  quaint 
directions  for  treating  subjects  in  a  pastoral 
manner.  The  pastorale  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  pastourelle,  which  was  an  irregular 
form  of  poetry  popular  in  France  in  the  l*2th 
and  13th  centuries. 

2.  Any  instrumental  or  vocal  composition  in 
6-8,  9-8,  or  12-8  time  (whether  on  a  drone  bass 
or  not),  which  assumes  a  pastoral  character  by 
its  imitation  of  the  simple  sounds  and  melody 
of  a  shepherd's  pipe.  The  Musette  and  the 
Siciliana  are  both  '  pastoral '  forms  ;  the  former 
is  of  a  slower  tempo,  and  the  latter  contains 
fewer  dotted  quavers.  '  He  shall  feed  his  flock ' 
and  the  '  Pastoral  Symphony '  in  the  *  Messiah ' 
are  both  in  12-8,  and  so  is  the  Pastoral  Sin- 
fonia  which  begins  the  second  part  of  Bach's 
Christmas  Oratorio.  Other  examples  of  this 
class  of  composition  are  the  first  movement 
of  Bach's  Pastorale  for  organ  (B.-G.  xxxviiL 
p.  135),  and  the  air  *Pour  Bertha  moi  je 
soupire'  in  Meyerbeer's  *Le  Prophfete.'  The 
*  Sonnambula '  was  originally  entiUed  'Dramma 
pastorale.'  w.  b.  s. 

PASTORALE.  'Sonata  pastorale'  is  the 
title  ^  often  given  to  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D, 
op.  28,  but  apparently  quite  without  warrant. 
Its  opening  Allegro  and  its  Finale  both  begin 
with  long  passages  on  a  pedal  bass,  both  are 
also  in  triple  time,  and  so  far  have  a  '  pastoral ' 
air ;  but  Beethoven  has  said  nothing  of  any 
such  intention.  The  original  edition  is  entitled 
'Grande  Senate  pour  le  Pianoforte,*  and  the 

1  OrlgtitaUj  perb»p«  by  Cxmiu,  tbe  pahllah«r,  of  HNnbnxf. 


autograph  is  inscribed  'Gran  Sonata.'  It  Ik 
worth  notice  that  this  is  the  first  of  the  aoDatas 
which  is  not  composed  expressly  both  for  harpd- 
chord  and  pianoforte ;  i^  the  preceding  ones 
have  the  words  '  pour  le  Clavecin  (or  Clavicem- 
balo) ou  Pianoforte,'  on  the  title-page. 

It  was  composed  in  1801  and  published  in 
August  1 802.  According  to  Ozemy  the  Andante 
was  for  long  a  special  favourite  of  the  composer's, 
and  often  played  by  him.  The  fly-leaf  of  the 
autograph — in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Steger 
of  Vienna — contains  a  little  piece  of  seven- 
teen bars  long,  for  two  voices  and  chonis, 
aimed  at  the  unwieldy  figure  of  Schuppanzigh, 
Beethoven's  favourite  first  violin,  and  entitled 
*  Lob  auf  den  Dicken '— *  Glory  to  the  fat'  It 
begins  thus : — 


Bdinp .  pui  •  sl|^  lat       ain  Lompr  tnwp,  Uamf. 

O. 

PATERSON  k  SONS.  One  of  the  most 
important  among  the  Scottish  music-publishers. 
The  business  was  commenced  in  1819  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Paterson,  Mortimer  k  Co.,  at 
18  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  removed  to  No.  51  in  the  same  street 
In  1826  the  firm  went  to  43  Hanover  Street, 
when  by  the  advent  of  Mr.  Peter  Walker  Roy 
it  became  Paterson  k  Roy.  Under  this  last 
name  it  existed  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Roy  in 
1850,  when  Mr.  Paterson's  sons  took  share  in 
the  business,  and  the  house  traded  under  the 
name  Paterson  k  Sons.  Before  1837  the  firm 
had  removed  to  27  George  Street,  its  present 
chief  address ;  there  is  also  now  a  depot  in 
Castle  Street,  Bemers  Street,  London.  Branches 
were  at  different  times  started  in  other  parts  of 
Scotland,  atGksgow,  1857  ;  Perth,  ld64;  Ayr, 
1868  ;  Dundee,  1882  ;  Dumfries,  1886  ;  Paisley, 
1887 ;  Kilmarnock,  1 892,  andlater,  at  Aberdeen, 
Oban,  and  other  places. 

The  original  Mr.  Robert  Paterson  died  in 
1859,  when  his  second  son,  Mr.  Robert  Roy 
Paterson  (bom  1880),  became  senior  partner. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  a  skilful  perfonner 
on  several  instruments  and  a  man  who  did 
much  to  advance  music  in  Scotland  (see  sketch 
of  life  and  portrait  in  Mtisical  Times,  Januaiy 
1904)  died  Dec.  8,  1908. 

The  present  partners  are  Messrs.  Robert  E 
Stirling  Paterson,  grandson  of  the  founder, 
who  succeeds  to  his  father's  position,  and  C.  H. 
Dobson,  nephew  of  the  late  R.  Roy  Paterson. 
In  'Paterson  Sons  k  Co.'  Mr.  R.  E.  S.  Paterson, 
Messrs.  Alex.,  John,  and  Wm.  Murray  are 
partners,  in  addition  to  the  above. 

The  firm  is  distinguished  for  its  great  issue 
of  Scottish  music  of  all  kinds,  which  includes 
reprints  of  standard  editions  of  Scottish  songs, 
etc.  F.  K. 

PATEY,  Janet  Monach,  n^  Whytock,  was 
bom  May  1,  1842,  in  London,  her  father  being 
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«  natiye  of  Glasgow.  She  received  instrnction 
in  singing  from  Mr.  John  Wass,  and  made  her 
first  appearance  in  public  at  a  very  early  age, 
at  the  Town  Hull,  Birmingham.  She  became 
a  member  of  Henry  Leslie's  Choir,  and  after- 
wards received  further  instruction  from  Mrs. 
Sims  Reeves  and  Pinsuti.  In  1865  she  was 
engaged  by  M.  Lemmens  for  a  provincial  concert 
tour.  In  1866  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Patey 
(see  below),  and  sang  at  the  Worcester  Festival 
of  that  year.  From  that  time  her  reputation 
continued  to  increase,  until  in  1870,  on  the 
retirement  of  Madame  Sainton- Dolby,  she  suc- 
ceeded to  her  position  as  leading  contralto  con- 
cert-singer, and  as  such  sang  in  all  the  principal 
new  works.  In  the  part  of  Blanche  of  Devan, 
in  Macfarren's  *  Lady  of  the  Lake, '  she  developed 
an  amount  of  dramatic  power  for  which  her 
admirers  had  not  given  her  credit.  In  1871 
she  started  on  a  concert  tour  in  America  with 
£dith  Wynne,  Cummings,  Santley,  and  her 
husband,  and  ei^'oyed  great  success.  In  1875 
she  sang  with  her  usual  success  at  the  Cirque 
des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  in  French,  in  four 
performances  of  the  '  Messiah,'  on  the  invitation 
of  M.  Lamoureux,  and  under  his  direction. 
Also  on  Jan.  31,  of  the  same  year  she  sang  in 
English  *  O  rest  in  the  Lord,'  at  the  concert  of 
the  Conservatoire,  with  such  effect  that  she 
was  re-engaged  for  the  next  concert,  Feb.  7, 
when  she  more  than  confirmed  the  previous 
impression.  In  commemoration  of  this  the 
directors  presented  her  with  a  medal  bearing 
the  dates  of  the  concerts,  a  compliment  rarely 
accorded  by  that  conservative  body  to  any 
singer.  On  March  15,  1881,  when  Lamoureux 
gave  his  first  concert  in  England  at  St.  James's 
Hall  she  sang  Godard's  scena  *  Aurore,'  and  in 
Berlioz's  Duo  Nocturne  from  'Beatrice  et  B^n^dict' 
with  Mme.  Brunet-Lafleur,  who  had  sung  with 
her  previously  in  the  *  Messiah '  at  Paris.  In 
1890  and  1891  she  sang  on  tour  in  Australia, 
and  on  her  return  appeared,  Oct.  11,  1891,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Intending  to  retire,  she 
undertook  a  farewell  tour,  but  it  was  brought 
to  a  tragic  close  by  her  sudden  death,  Feb.  28, 
1894.  Shehadsungat  the  Albert  Hall,  Sheffield, 
the  previous  evening,  and  after  singing  'The 
Banks  of  Allan  Water, '  in  response  to  an  encore, 
fainted  as  she  left  the  platform,  and  died  at 
her  hotel  early  next  morning,  without  regain- 
ing consciousness.  Mme.  Patey  possessed  'a 
magnificent  contralto  .  .  .  produced  with  mar- 
vellous art  .  .  .  the  real  contralto,  such  as 
one  admired  formerly  in  Mesdames  Pisaroni, 
BrambiUa,  and  Alboni '  (L'Art  Afusicat).  A.  o. 
PATEY,  John  George,  husband  of  the  above, 
horn  in  1885,  at  Stonehouse,  Devonshire, 
son  of  a  clergyman,  was  educated  for  medicine, 
but  abandoned  it  for  music.  His  voice  was  a 
baritone  ;  he  studied  at  Paris  and  Milan,  made 
his  first  appearance,  Oct  11,  1858,  at  Dmry 
Lane,  as  Plnmket,  in  an  En^ish  version  of 


'Martha,'  and  sang  for  several  seasons  in 
English  opera  at  Covent  Garden  and  Her 
Majesty's,  creating  parts  in  '  Robin  Hood ' 
(Oct  10,  1860),  *La  Reine  Tojiaze '  (Dec.  26, 
1860),  'Puritan's  Daughter '  (Nov.  30,  1861), 
'Lily  of  KUlamey'  (Feb.  8,  1862),  etc.  He 
also  sang  in  Italian  opera  at  the  Lyceum  in  1861, 
and  was  frequently  heard  in  oratorio  and  concerts. 
He  accompanied  his  wife  on  her  American  and 
Australian  tours.  He  retired  in  1888,  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Willis  as  a 
music -publisher.  He  died  at  Falmouth,  Dec 
4,  1901.  A.  c. 

PATH6TIQUR  (1)  'Grande  Senate  path^- 
tique  pour  le  Clavecin  ou  Piano- Forte  conipoe^e 
et  dedi^  k  Son  Altesse  le  Prince  Charles  de 
Lichnowsky  par  Louis  van  Beethoven'  is  the 
title  of  Beethoven's  eightli  sonata,  lor  piano- 
forte solo,  op.  13.  It  is  in  C  minor,  and  has  an 
Introduction  (which  reappears  in  the  Allegro)  in 
addition  to  the  other  three  movements.  (The 
Path^tique  and  the  op.  Ill  are  the  only  PF. 
sonatas  with  introductions.)  It  was  published 
by  Eder  in  the  Graben,  Vienna,  in  1799.  No 
clue  has  been  found  to  its  title.  M.  Kotte- 
bohm,  however,  has  discovered  from  Beethoven's 
sketch-books  that  the  finale  was  originally 
written  for  strings,  and  was  probably  intended 
for  t}ie  finale  of  the  string  trio  in  C  minor, 
op.  9,  No.  8.*  o. 

(2)  The  title  was  also  applied  (at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  composer's  brotiier)  to  Tchaikovsky's 
last  symphony,  in  B  minor,  No.  6  ;  and  it  may 
be  guessed  that  the  name,  in  addition  to  the 
sad  circumstances  of  the  composer's  death  about 
the  time  of  its  production  in  England,  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  vogue 
the  symphony  enjoyed  for  a  good  many  years 
after  its  first  performance  here  in  1893.     m. 

PATON,  Mart  Anne,  daughter  of  George 
Paton,  writing-master  in  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  where  she  was  bom  in  Oct  1802  ; 
from  a  very  early  age  manifested  a  capacity  for 
music,  and  when  little  more  than  four  years 
old  learned  to  play  the  harp,  pianoforte,  and 
violin.  Music  was  hereditary  in  her  family. 
Her  grandmother,  when  Miss  Anne  Niooll, 
played  the  violin  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
at  Huntly,  on  his  way  to  Culloden,  in  1746  ; 
and  Miss  NicoU's  brother  Walter,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  good  violin  player, 
took  part  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and  other 
local  magnates  in  founding  the  Aberdeen  Musi- 
cal Society  in  1748,  and  acted  for  some  time  as 
its  secretary.  Miss  Paton 's  father  was  also  a 
violin  player,  and  was  renowned  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  as  having  built  an  organ.  In 
1810  Miss  Paton  appeared  at  concerts  in  Edin- 
burgh, singing,  reciting,  and  playing— among 
other  pieces,  Yiotti's  Concerto  in  G.  She  also 
published  several  compopitions.     In  1811  the 

t  Nem  BetthovmUma,  Ka  zz.,  to  th«  MtufkaUad^  Wctktntlatt, 
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family  remoyed  to  London,  and  dnring  the  next 
three  seasons  she  sang  at  pnvate  concerts,  and 
annually  at  a  public  concert  of  her  own.  In 
1814  she  was  withdrawn  from  public  life  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  her  education.  In  1820 
she  reappeared  and  sang  at  the  Bath  concerts 
with  success,  and  in  1821  at  various  other  places. 
On  August  3,  1822,  she  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  as 
Susanna  in  'The  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  with 
decided  success,  and  subsequently  performed 
Rosina  in  *  The  Barber  of  Seville ' ;  Lydia  in 
Perry's  *  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night '  (her  first 
original  part),  and  Polly  in  *  The  Beggar's  Opera.' 
On  Oct.  19,  1822,  she  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Polly,  and  on  Dec.  7  fully  established 
herself  by  her  impersonation  of  Mandane  in 
Ame's  *  Artaxerxes.'  On  July  23,  1824,  she 
achieved  a  great  success  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
in  Weber's  *  Der  Freischiitz,'  then  first  produced 
in  England.  In  the  same  year  she  was  married 
in  Scotland  to  Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox,  a 
younger  son  of  the  4th  Duke  of  Richmond,  but 
continued  her  professional  appearances  under  her 
maiden  name.  On  April  12,  1826,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Weber's  *  Oberon,'  she  sustained  the 
arduous  part  of  Reiza  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
as  well  of  the  composer  as  the  audience.  Weber 
had  previously  written  to  his  wife,  *  Miss  Paton 
is  a  singer  of  the  very  first  rank,  and  will  play 
Reiza  divinely. '  In  the  same  letter  he  describes 
a  concert  in  which  Yelluti  and  all  the  first 
Italians  sang,  at  which  'she  beat  them  alL' 
From  that  time  she  was  at  the  head  of  her  pro- 
fession, alike  in  the  theatre,  the  concert-room, 
and  the  oratorio  orchestra.  Her  marriage  was, 
unfortunately,  not  a  happy  one,  and  in  June 
1830  she  separated  from  her  husband,  and  on 
Feb.  26,  1831,  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland  dissolving  the  marriage. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Wood,  the  tenor  singer,  and  in  the  same 
year  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  and  after- 
wards at  the  King's  Theatre  in  'La  Cenerentola.' 
She  was  next  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  and  ap- 
peared as  Alice  in  an  English  version  of  Meyer- 
beer's *  Rober  tie  Diable,' produced  Feb.  20, 1832. 
She  also  sustained  at  various  times  the  principal 
parts  in  the  '  Sonnambula,'  Bamett's  '  Mountain 
Sylph,'  etc.  etc.  In  1833  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood 
began  to  reside  at  Woolley  Moor,  Yorkshire, 
an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Wood,  sen.,  and 
this  remained  their  permanent  home  till  1854. 
In  1834  they  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  repeated  it  twice  within  the  next  few  years. 
In  April  1837  Mrs.  Wood  reappeared  in  London, 
and  continued  to  perform  until  Feb.  1843, 
when  she  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  took  up  her  residence  in  the  convent  by 
Micklegate  Bar,  York.  The  change,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  in  July  she  quitted 
the  convent  In  1844  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre.     She  soon  afterwards  retired 


finom  her  profession,  and  settled  wit^her  husband 
at  Woolley  Moor.  Here  she  took  a  warm  in- 
terest in  the  Anglican  service  at  Chapelthorpe. 
She  composed  for  it,  formed  and  trained  a  choir, 
in  which  she  herself  took  the  leading  part  In 
1854  they  left  Y-orkshire  and  went  abroad.  In 
1 863  they  returned  to  Bulcliffe  Hall,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chapelthorpe,  and  there  Mrs.  Wood 
died,  July  21,  1864,  leaving  a  son  (bom  at 
Woolley  Moor  in  1888)  as  the  only  representa- 
tive of  her  family.  Mrs.  Wood's  voice  was  a 
pure  soprano,  of  extensive  compass  (A  below 
the  staff  to  D  or  £  above),  powerfiil,  sweet  toned, 
and  brilliant.  She  was  mistress  of  the  florid 
style,  and  had  great  powers  of  expression.  She 
was  renowned  for  her  beauty,  both  of  feature 
and  expression,  inherited  from  her  mother,  Mis 
Crawford  of  Cameron  Bank  ;  and  the  portraits 
of  her  are  numerous,  including  those  by  Sir 
Thoe.  Lawrence,  Sir  W.  Newton,  Wageman, 
and  others.  Her  younger  sisters  were  both 
singers ;  Isabslla  appeared  atDmry  Lane  aboat 
1825,  and  Eliza  at  the  Haymarket  as  Mandane 
in  1833.  w.  h.  h. 

PATRICK,  Richard,  ky  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey  from  1616  until  about  1625, 
composed  a  fine  service  in  G  minor,  which 
is  printed  in  vol.  i.  of  Arnold's  'Cathedral 
Music'  w.  H.  H. 

PATROCINIUM  MUSICES.  See  Bkbg, 
Adam,  vol.  i  p.  307.  o. 

PATTER-SONG.  *  Patter '  is  the  technical 
— or  rather  slang — ^name  for  thekind  of  gabbling 
speech  with  which  a  cheap-jack  extols  his  wares, 
or  a  conjuror  distracts  the  attention  of  the 
audience  while  performing  his  tricks.  It  u 
used  in  music  to  denote  a  kind  of  song,  the 
humour  of  which  consists  in  getting  the  greatest 
number  of  words  uttered  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Instances  of  this  form  of  composition 
are  Quaver's  song  in  Samuel  Arnold's  *  Enr^^ 
Musician'  (1788):  Haydn's  *Durch  Italien, 
Frankreich,  Preussen, '  from '  Der  Ritter  Roland ' ; 
Gretry's  syllabic  duet  in  '  La  fausse  Magie '  [see 
voL  ii.  p.  2386] ;  Dulcamara's  song  in  Donizetti's 
*  L'  Elisir  d'  amore,'  etc  Mozart  and  many 
other  composers  often  introduce  bits  of  *  patter' 
into  buffo  solos,  as  for  instance  the  middle  of 
'Madamina'  in  *Don  Juan,'  etc.  This  form 
of  song  has  for  long  been  popular  with  '  enter- 
tainers'  from  Albert  Smith  to  Comey  Grain, 
and  probably  owes  its  technical  name  to  a  song 
sung  by  Charles  Mathews  in  'Patter  veisos 
Clatter. '  A  late  development  is  in  the  operettas 
of  Sullivan,  in  all  of  which  patter-songs  fill  an 
important  place.  *  My  aged  Employer '  in 
Bumand's  libretto  to  *Cox  and  Box,'  was 
followed  by  *My  name  is  John  Wellington  Wells' 
in  Gilbert's  'The  Sorcerer,'  the  first  of  a  whole 
series.  M, 

PATTI,  Adblina  (Adela  or  ADkiE  Jua1»a 
Maria),  born  Feb.  10,  1843,  at  Madrid,  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Salvatore  Patti,  »n 
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Italian  singer  (1800-1869),  by  his  marriage 
with  Caterina  Barili  or  Barilli,  rUe  Chiesa,  also 
well  known  as  a  singer  in  Italy.  The  family 
went  to  America,  the  father  being  for  a  time 
manager  of  the  Italian  opera  at  New  York.  Hav- 
ing shown  great  aptitude  for  music.  Mile.  Patti 
leceiyed  instruction  in  singing  from  her  half- 
brother,  Ettore  Barili  (Baker's  Dictionaryf  Sup- 
plement, 1905).  She  sang  at  a  concert  in  1850 
under  the  direction  of  Max  Maretzek.  From 
eight  to  eleven  years  of  age  she  sang  at  concerts 
under  the  direction  of  Maurice  Strakosch,  who 
had  married  her  elder  sister  Amalia,  a  contralto 
singer,  and  who  gave  her  some  further  instruction, 
but  was  wisely  withdrawn  for  some  years  for 
the  purpose  of  further  study.  (But  see  a  letter 
from  Maurice  Strakosch  in  the  Timeg,  Sept.  25, 
1884.)  She  went  on  a  short  concert  tour  with 
Gottschalk  in  the  West  Indies,  and  reappeared 
Nov.  24,  1859,  at  New  York,  as  Lucia,  and 
played  other  parts,  in  all  of  which  she  was 
highly  successful.  Mile.  Patti  made  her  d^but 
m  England,  May  14,  1861,  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  as  Amina,  with  wonderful  success,  and 
from  that  time  became  famous,  confirming  her 
success  by  her  performance  of  Lucia,  Yioletta, 
Zerlina  ('  Don  Giovanni '),  Martha,  and  Rosina. 
She  sang  that  autumn  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  in  opera  at  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
etc,  and  afterwards  was  engaged  at  Berlin, 
Brussels,  and  Paris.  From  that  year  until  1884 
she  sang  every  season  at  Covent  Garden,  and 
in  1885  and  1887  at  Her  Majesty's  during 
Mapleson's  last  seasons  of  opera,  in  a  reper- 
toiy  of  about  thirty  parts  in  the  operas  of 
Rossini,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Yerdi,  Meyerbeer, 
and  Gounod.  She  has  been  more  closely  identi- 
fied with  Rosina  in  *  II  Barbiere '  than  with  any 
other  character,  and  Rossini  rearranged  a  good 
deal  of  the  music  for  her  voice.  Mme.  Patti 
made  an  operatic  tour  in  the  provinces  in  1862  ; 
sang  at  the  Birmingham  Festivals  of  1861  and 
1864,  notably  as  Adah  on  the  production  of 
*Naaman'  ;  at  the  Handel  Festivals  of  1865, 
1877,  and  1880 ;  at  the  Liverpool  Festival  of 
1874,  as  well  as  in  several  brilliant  provincial 
concert  tours.  She  has  enjoyed  the  same 
popularity  on  the  continent,  having  fulfilled 
engagements  at  Paris,  Yienna,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  etc.,  in  various  cities  of  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  later  in  North  and  South 
America. 

The  new  parts  which  she  has  created  in 
England  are  Annetta  ('  Grispino  e  la  Comare '), 
July  14, 1866  ;  Gampana's  Esmeralda,  June  14, 
1870;  Poniatowski's  Gelmina,  June  4,  1872; 
Juliet,  July  11,  1867  ;  La  Gatarina  ('Diamans 
de  la  Couronne  *),  July  8,  1878  ;  Aida,  June  22, 
1876 ;  Estella  (*  Les  Bluets ')  of  Jules  Cohen 
(Covent  Garden,  under  the  title  of  <  Estella,' 
July  8,  1880),  and  Lenepveu's  Yell^da,  July  4, 
1882.  In  1888  she  sang  the  part  of  Juliette  in 
Paris,  and  in  1895  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden 


at  six  special  performances,  at  which  she  sang 
Rosina,  Yioletta,  and  Mozart's  Zerlina,  the  only 
character  she  has  played  in  classical  opera. 
Her  perfect  method  and  finished  singing  of 
familiar  songs  attracted  lax^  audiences  to  the 
Albert  Hall,  until  the  end  of  1 906,  when  she  gave 
a  farewell  concert  on  Dec  1,  and  afterwards 
undertook  a  final  tour  in  the  provinces.  Her 
voice  is  of  moderate  power  but  great  compass, 
reaching  to  f"  ;  as  an  actress  she  is  delightful 
in  certain  parts,  and  has  never  been  surpassed 
as  Rosina,  Zerlina,  and  Dinorah.  She  married 
(i.)  July  29,  1868,  Henri  Marquis  de  Caux, 
equerry  to  Napoleon  III.,  from  whom  she  was 
separated  in  1877  and  divorced  in  1885 ;  (ii)  in 
1886,  the  singer  Ernest  Nicolas  (Nicolini) 
who  died  in  1898  ;  and  (iii.)  in  1899,  Baron 
Cederstrbm,  a  Swede.     Her  elder  sister, 

Carlotta,  was  born  in  1840  at  Florence. 
She  was  educated  as  a  pianist  under  Herz,  but 
abandoned  the  piano  in  favour  of  singing.  She 
made  her  d^but  in  1861  at  New  York  as  a 
concert-singer,  and  afterwards  fulfilled  an  en- 
gagement there  in  Italian  opera,  and  was 
successful,  but  soon  after  abandoned  the  stage 
on  account  of  her  lameness.  She  made  her 
d^but  in  England,  April  16,  1863,  at  a  concert 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  attracted  attention 
on  account  of  her  pleasant  and  remarkable 
facility  of  execution,  obtained  a  position  here 
in  concerts  as  a  singer  of  the  lighter  class,  and 
was  for  several  seasons  a  great  attraction  at 
promenade  and  other  concerts.  In  1872  she 
sang  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  Mozart's  florid 
aria,  'No,  sei  non  capace,'  with  -great  success. 
She  made  several  tours  in  the  provinces,  on  the 
continent,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 
She  married,  Sept.  8,  1879,  Ernst  de  Munck,  of 
Weimar,  the  violoncellist.  She  finally  settled 
in  Paris  as  a  teacher,  and  died  there  June  27, 
1889. 

Cablo,  their  brother,  bom  at  Madrid  in 
1842,  was  taken  to  America,  like  his  sisters, 
when  a  child,  studied  the  violin,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty  became  leader  at  the  New  Orleans 
Opera-House,  afterwards  at  New  York,  and  the 
Wakefield  Opera-House,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
He  died  at  the  last-natned  city,  March  17, 
1878.  A.  0. 

PAUER,  Ebnst,  pianist  and  eminent  teacher, 
was  bom  at  Yienna,  Dec.  21,  1826.  His 
father  was  first  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
Director  of  the  theological  seminary  in  Yienna, 
and  Superintendent -General  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  his  mother 
was  a  Streicher,  of  the  great  pianoforte-making 
family.  The  cultivation  of  his  early  musical 
talent  was  not  allowed  to  prejudice  his  general 
education,  the  study  of  the  classics  and  modem 
languages  being  carried  on  concurrently  with 
the  pianoforte,  first  under  Theodor  Dirzka, 
and  then  under  Mozart's  sou,  Wolfgang 
Amadeus,   and    with    harmony    and    counter- 
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point  under  Sechter.  He  appeared  first  in 
publio  in  1842  ;  one  of  his  compositions  was 
published  in  that  year.  In  1845  he  wont  to 
Munich  to  study  instrumentation  and  dramatic 
composition  under  Franz  Lachner.  In  April 
1847  he  competed  for  and  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  director  of  the  musical  societies 
at  Mainz,  and  was  employed  by  the  great 
publishing  firm  of  Schotts  to  compose  two 
operas,  *  Don  Riego '  (1849),  '  Die  rothe  Maske  * 
(1850),  and  'Die  Brauf  (1861),  which  were 
performed  in  Mainz  and  Mannheim ;  also 
some  important  vocal  works,  and  overtures 
and  entr'actes  for  the  use  of  the  local  theatre. 
This  appointment,  in  which  he  gained  great 
experience,  he  resigned  in  April  1851,  and 
proceeded  to  London,  where  his  performances 
at  the  Philharmonic  (Juue  23,  Hummel's  A 
minor  Concerto)  and  the  Musical  Union  were 
received  with  much  favour.  After  this  success 
he  resolved  to  pursue  his  career  in  England, 
though  returning  for  a  time  to  Germany. 

In  1852  he  manied  Miss  Andreas,  of  Frank- 
fort, a  good  contralto  singer. 

lu  1861  Mr.  Pauer  adopted  a  new  direction 
in  pianoforte -playing,  one  which  had  been 
sketched  by  Moscheles  some  twenty  years 
before,  but  not  fully  carried  out — the  his- 
torical ;  and  gave  a  series  of  six  performances 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  foundation 
and  development  of  pianoforte  composition 
and  playing,  in  chronological  series  from  about 
1600  to  modem  times,  elucidated  and  assisted 
by  programmes  containing  critical  and  bio- 
graphical notices.  Similar  performances,  but 
with  different  programmes,  were  given  in  1862 
and  1863,  and  again  in  1867,  in  Willis's  and 
the  Hanover  Squire  Rooms.  In  1862  he  was 
selected  by  Austria  and  the  Zollverein  for  the 
Musical  Jury  of  the  London  International 
Exhibition.  He  was  at  the  same  time  the 
official  reporter  for  the  Prussian  government, 
and  his  report  was  reproduced  by  some  of  the 
chief  industrial  journals,  and  was  translated 
into  various  languages.  For  these  services  he 
received  the  Imperial  Austrian  order  of  Francis 
Joseph,  and  the  Prussian  order  of  the  Crown. 
During  the  next  few  years  Mr.  Pauer  played 
in  Holland,  Leipzig,  Munich,  and  Vienna,  in 
fulfilment  of  special  engagements,  and  was 
appointed  pianist  to  the  Imperial  Austrian 
Court  in  1866. 

In  1870  he  began  a  new  phase  of  his  active 
career,  that  of  lecturing  upon  the  composers 
for  the  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  ;  the  form 
and  spirit  of  the  varieties  of  modem  music, 
as  the  Italian,  French,  and  Gennan  ;  the  his- 
tory of  the  oratorio  ;  the  practice  of  teaching ; 
and  many  cognate  subjects.  These  lectures 
were  given  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  in  many  other  im- 
portant places  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
When  Cipriani  Potter  retired  from  the  Royal 


Academy  of  Music,  Pauer  took  his  daas,  and 
retained  it  for  five  years.  In  1876,  on  the 
foundation  of  the  National  Training  Schod 
for  music  at  Kensington  Gore,  he  became  the 
principal  pianoforte  professor  of  that  institation, 
and  in  1878  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  Musical  Studies  at  Cambridge  University, 
and  the  following  year  an  Examiner.  Another 
of  his  important  occupations  has  been  editing 
the  works  of  the  classical  and  romantic  com- 
posers. Among  these  will  be  found  'Alte 
Klavier-Musik '  (Senff,  Leipzig),  twelve  books ; 
'  Alte  Meister '  (Breitkopf  k  Hartel,  Leipzig), 
40  Noe.  [See  KLAYiSR-MnsiK,  Alte;  and 
Meister,  Alte.]  Also  'Old  English  Com- 
posers for  the  Yii^ginals  and  Harpsichord' 
(Augener,  London) ;  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  last-named  publisher,  an  edition  of  the 
classical  composers  in  a  cheap  form,  embraciDg 
and  including  all  the  great  masters  from  Bach 
and  Handel  to  Schnmann,  and  extending,  up 
to  July  1880,  to  nearly  thirty  volumes,  of 
admirable  clearness  and  convenience.  Besides 
this  are  arrangements  for  children,  and  edoes- 
tional  works,  including  the  'New  Gradns  ad 
Pamassum,'  100  studies,  some  of  them  by 
himself  ;  Primer  of  the  Pianoforte  (Novello  k 
Co.,  1876)  ;  Elements  of  the  Beautiful  in  MtuU 
(ditto,  1876)  ;  Primer  of  Musical  Forms  (ditto, 
1878) ;  and  The  PianisCs  Dictionary  (1895> 
Also  some  interesting  arrangements  of  Scha- 
mann's  Symphonies  for  four  hands,  and  of 
Mendelssohn's  PF.  Concerto  for  two  pianos, 
thrown  off  as  mere  hors  dCceuvres  by  this  clever 
and  indefatigable  worker.  Reference  to  the 
publishers'  catalogues  must  supplement  these 
specimens  of  the  work  of  an  active  and  success- 
ful life.  Of  published  pianoforte  pieces  fev 
can  be  named  tiiat  have  attained  greater  popu- 
larity than  Pauer's  'Cascade.'  As  a  pianist 
his  style  was  distinguished  by  breadth  and 
nobility  of  tone,  and  by  a  sentiment  in  which 
seriousness  of  thought  was  blended  with  pro- 
found respect  for  the  intention  of  the  composer. 
As  a  man,  his  simple,  genuine  nature  gained 
him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  a  very  large 
circle  of  friends  and  pupils.  He  retired  to  Ger- 
many in  1896,  and  died  May  9, 1905.      a.  J.  fl. 

His  son  Max,  bom  in  London,  Oct  81» 
1866,  studied  with  his  father  till  1881 ;  and  vas 
a  pupil  of  V.  Lachner  (for  theory)  in  Carlsruhe 
till  1885  ;  made  successful  appearances  as  a 
pianist  in  London  and  elsewhere  from  that 
year  until  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  piano- 
forte teacher  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Cologne, 
a  post  which  he  exchanged  in  1897  for  a  similar 
post  at  Stuttgart.  He  has  written  some  piano- 
forte pieces,  and  has  re-edited  Lebert  and  Stark's 
'Klavierschule.'  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
'  Kammervirtuos '  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 

PAUKEN.  The  German  name  for  Kettle- 
drums,  commonly  used  in  orchestral  scores.  See 
Drum,  vol.  I  pp.  730-82.  v.  di  p. 
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PAUL,  Oscar,  writer  on  music,  bom  April  8, 
1836,  at  Freiwaldau  in  Silesia^  where  his  father 
was  parish  priest,  and  educated  at  Gorlitz, 
where  he  first  learned  music  from  Klingenberg, 
and  at  the  university  of  Leipzig.  Here  he 
studied  music  with  Plaidy,  Bichter,  and  Haupt- 
mami,  of  whose  system  of  harmony  he  became 
a  warm  partisan.  In  1860  he  graduated  as 
PhiLDoc,  and  after  spending  some  time  in 
yarioos  towns  of  Germany,  especially  Cologne, 
settled  in  Leipzig  in  1866.  Becoming  known  by 
his  private  lessons  in  the  science  of  music,  and 
by  his  treatise  on  Lie  absoltUe  Harmonik  der 
Oirieehen(lSQ6),  he  was  made  professor  of  musi- 
cal history  at  the  Conservatorium  in  1869,  and 
Professor  Extraordinarius  at  the  university  in 
1872.  His  best  and  most  important  work  is 
his  translation  (the  first  in  Germany)  and  elu- 
cidation of  Boethius  (Leipzig,  Leuckart,  1872). 
His  important  Zehrbueh  der  Hamumik^  first 
published  in  1880,  went  into  a  second  edition 
in  1894.  He  also  edited  Hauptmanu's  Lekre 
WA  der  Harmonik  (1868),  the  OeadhichU  dee 
ClavUrs  (1869),  the  ffancUexieon  der  Tonkunst 
(1871-78),  and  two  musical  periodicals,  the 
Tonhalle,  and  its  successor,  the  MusikaliatJies 
WochenblaU.  He  was  for  many  years  musical 
critic  of  the  Leipziger  TagblatL  He  died  in 
Leipzig,  April  18,  1898.  F.  o. 

PAUL,  ST.,  or,  German,  PAULUS.  Men- 
delssohn's  first  oratorio  (op.  36).  It  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Cecilienverein  of  Frankfort 
early  in  1832,  but  was  not  produced  till  the 
Lower  Rhine  Festival  at  Dusseldorf,  May  22, 

1836.  For  the  book — 'in  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture * — he  sought  the  aid  of  Marx,  who,  however, 
soon  disagreed  with  him,  and  then  of  Fiirst  and 
Schubring  ;  but  his  own  judgment  was  always 
active.  [See  Msndblssohn,  anle,  pp.  128, 
131-4.] 

The  second  performance  took  place  at  Liver- 
pool under  Sir  G.  Smart  on  Oct.  3, 1886.  Others 
in  England  were.  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
March  7  and  Sept  12,  1837,  and  Birmingham 
Festival,  under  Mendelssohn  himself,  Sept.  20, 

1837.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  performances  it  had  been  revised  by  the 
composer,  and  published  in  £Ingland  in  November 
1836.  Fourteen  numbers  were  rejected,  includ- 
ing two  Chorales,  *  0  treuer  Heiland,'  and  *  Ein' 
feste  Burg.' 

The  English  version  is  by  William  Ball.     o. 

PAULINE.  Opera  in  four  acts,  the  libretto, 
founded  on  Lytton's  Lcuiy  of  LyonSt  by  Henry 
Hcrsee,  music  by  F.  H.  Cowen,  produced  by  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
Nov.  22,  1876. 

PAUMANN,  Conrad,  was  a  native  of 
Nuremberg.  Aithoagh  heavily  handicapped  (he 
was  bom  blind),  he  eventually  attained  an 
honoured  position  as  a  musician  and  as  a  fine 
organ-player.  He  was  bom  about  1410,  and 
WM  adopted  by  Ulrich  Grundherr,  burgher  of 
voLl  ni 


Nuremberg,  who,  recognising  the  child's  musical 
gifts,  had  them  carefully  cultivated.  Ulrich 
died  in  1423,  but  his  son  Paul  also  took  Pau- 
mann  under  his  protection.  There  is  a  refer- 
ence in  Hirsch's  Lebend>e8chreibungen,  Nurem- 
berg, 1756,  p.  19,  to  the  large  organ  made  and 
erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Sebald,  Nuremberg, 
by  Heinrich  Traxdorf  in  1444,  at  the  cost  of 
1150  gulden ;  possibly  Paumann  was  at  once 
appointed  organist,  he  was  certainly  occupying 
the  post  in  1446.  He  was  married  the  same 
year  according  to  a  document  he  issued  in  1446, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  Margaret  Weichserin 
promised  never  to  leave  Nuremberg  where  they 
had  been  treated  with  so  much  kindness, 
without  first  obtxuning  the  permission  of  the 
burghers  (Jahrlnlcher  der  mus,  JFissenschaft, 
ii.  p.  75).  That  Paumann  was  a  person  of 
some  mark  at  that  time  is  shown  by  Hans 
Bosenpl'dt's  poem,  Spruchgedichte  auf  die 
Stadt  NUrfiberg,  published  in  1447,  in  which 
he  is  eulogised  as  organist  and  as  contra- 
puntist. 

In  1450  Paumann  visited  various  towns  ; 
some  time  later,  in  1467,  he  took  up  his  resid- 
ence in  Munich,  as  organist  to  Duke  Albrecht 
III. ,  receiving  a  yearly  salary  of  eighty  gulden. 
A  visit  of  his  to  Ratisbon  in  1471  is  recorded, 
when  his  playing  of  the  organ  in  the  Benedic- 
tine  monastery,  on  St.  Jacob's  Day,  drew  a 
large  crowd  to  listen,  including  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  III.  and  many  notable  persons  in  his 
suite  (Mettenleitery  i.  202).  A  manuscript 
volume  chiefly  treating  of  events  in  Ratisbon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  A.  F.  Oefele  {Rerum 
hoiearum  scriptorea^  1763,  i.  p.  539),  who 
quotes  a  long  passage  from  it  stating  that 
Paumann  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  know- 
ledge of  the  organ,  lute,  flute,  and  other  instra- 
ments,  that  his  fame  spread  over  Europe,  and 
he  received  many  presents  from  the  Emperor 
Friedrich  III.,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  others. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  practically  the  only 
contemporary  organist  of  note  was  the  Florentine 
Antonio  Squarcialupi,  who  died  in  1475. 

Paumann  died  at  Munich  on  Jan.  24,  1473, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Frauenkirche,  where  a 
tablet  was  erected  with  the  inscription  :  *  Anno 
1473  an  Sanct  Pauli  Bekerangs  Abent  ist  ge- 
storben  und  hie  begraben,  der  Eunstreichist  aller 
Instmment  und  der  Musica  Meister,  Conrad 
Paumann  Ritter,  btirtig  von  Ntiraberg,  und 
blinter  geboren,  dem  Gott  Gnad.'  An  Italian 
decoration  received  from  the  Pope,  entitled 
Paumann  to  be  called  'Ritter'  or  knight. 
Yirdung,  in  his  Musica  getvischt,  1511,  attri- 
butes the  invention  of  the  lute  tablature  to 
Paumann  :  '  Ich  hore  das  ayn  Blind  zu  Niiren- 
^I'ggebom  und  zu  Miinchen  begraben  sei  gewesen, 
hatt  meister  Conrat  von  Niirenberg  gehaissen, 
der  zu  seyner  zeytt  vor  ander  instramentisten 
gelopt  und  geromptt  sey  worden.  Der  hatt 
auf  den  kragen  der  funff  kore,  und  uff  siben 
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biinde  das  gantz  alphabet  haissen  achFeiben, 
and  als  das  ayn  mall  auss  ist  gewesen,  hatt  er 
wider  von  yomen  an  dem  alphabet  angefangen, 
und  die  selben  buchstaben  alle  des  andern 
alphabets  dupliert/  etc. 

Martin  Agricola,  a  few  years  later  in  his 
Musica  instrumentalts,  1532,  xxix.,  alludes 
sooffingly  to  this  alphabetical  notation  : — 

Welter  hab  ich  mich  inanchnial  bekuminert 
Vnd  heymlich  bey  mi r  selber  verwimdert, 
Der  Alphabetischen  Tabulathur 
Wie  sie  doch  erstmAls  sey  komen  herftir. 

Dm  ihre  Tabelthor  erfbnden  sey 
IsU  war,  so  las  icha  auch  bleib^  dabey, 
Yon  eim  Lautenachlager  blind  gebom 
So  ban  sie  den  rechten  meiater  erkonu 

And  makes  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  blind 
man  trying  to  lead  the  blind  : 

Die  well  etn  blinder  den  andern  furet 
80  werden  sie  beide  narm  geapiiret. 

(See  also  Wasielewski,  Geseh.  der  Instrumental- 
munkim  XVL  Jahrh.  1878,  p.  87.) 

A  few  of  Paumann's  compositions  are  still 
in  existence.  A  three -part  song,  to  the  text 
'  Wiplich  figur,'  is  in  the  Munich  Royal  Library, 
Mus.  MS.  8282,  date  about  1461  ;  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Eitner  in  Das  deutxhe  Lied,  1880,  ii. 
p.  161.  In  the  same  library  the  15th-century 
manuscript,  known  as  the  BuxheimerOrgelbuch, 
Mus.  MS.  3725,  contains  three  organ  pieces  by 
Paumann,  printed  by  Eitner  in  MonaUfufte, 
1886,  p.  82,  and  again  in  1888,  Beilage^  pp. 
67-8,  and  78.  The  most  important  work,  the 
'Fundamentum  organisandi  magistri  Conradi 
Paumanns  oeoi  de  Nurenberga  anno  1452,' 
acquired  by  the  Wernigerode  grafl.  Bibliothek 
in  1858,  is  written  in  the  German  organ-tabla- 
ture  by  a  Nuremberg  scribe,  and  bound  in  one 
volume  with  the  manuscript  called  the  Lochelmer 
Liederbuch.  The  occurrence  of  the  organ  alpha- 
betical tablature  in  this  manuscript  is  of  even 
earlier  date  than  its  first  appearance  in  print,  in 
Arnold  Schlick's  'Tabulaturen  etlicher  lobge- 
sang, '  published  at  Mainz  in  1 5 1 2.  The  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  simple  organ  music  in  two-part 
writing  by  Paumann,  are  obviously  only  pre- 
liminary exercises  for  those  learning  to  play  the 
organ  ;  they  are  followed  by  a  short  Latin 
treatise  on  mensural  music  signed  '  W.  de  Sa ' 
(Walter  de  Salice) ;  compositions  by  G.  v. 
Putenheim ;  a  three- part  song  by  Wilh.  Legrant, 
one  by  Paumgartner,  and  three  Preludes  added 
to  the  manuscript  in  1455.  The  music,  tran- 
scribed by  F.  W.  Arnold  shortly  before  his 
death,  was  published  with  his  scholarly  account 
of  the  whole  manuscript  in  Chrysander's  Jahr- 
hiicher,  1867,  ii,  revised  and  edited  by  H.  Beller- 
mann.  The  interest  of  the  organ  music  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  attempts 
at  instrumental  composition ;  the  difficulty  of 
getting  away  from  the  forms  of  vocal  composi- 
tion was  considerable,  for  it  was  at  first  scarcely 
realised  that  an  entirely  new  line  must  be  struck 


out.  And  technical  resources  were  so  little 
developed  that  elaborate  contrapuntal  devices 
were  out  of  the  question.  Simple  as  they  are, 
these  early  etforts  are  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the  musical  historian,  they  form  the  ground- 
work on  which  so  much  was  to  be  built  in  the 
years  to  come.  c.  a. 

PAUB,  £11 IL,  bom  at  Czemowitz,  Bukovina, 
August  29,  1855,  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  hii 
father,  the  director  of  a  musical  society;  at 
eight  years  old  he  played  the  violin  and  pisno 
in  public,  and  in  1866  entered  the  Vienna 
Conservatorium  under  DessoflT  for  composition, 
and  Hellmesberger  for  violin.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  court -orchestra  as  violinist,  in 
1870.  His  career  as  a  conductor  began  at 
Gassel  in  1876  ;  he  was  next  at  Konigsbeig, 
and  in  1880  was  appointed  first  court  capeQ- 
meister  and  conductor  of  thesubecriptionooncerti 
at  Mannheim  ;  in  1891  he  was  made  condactor 
at  the  Leipzig  Stadttheater,  and  in  1893  went  to 
America,  succeeding  Nikisch  as  conductor  of  tbs 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  In  1898  he  was 
elected  conductor  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Oonoerts  in  succession  to  Anton  Seidl,  and  in 
1899  became  Director  of  the  National  Con- 
servatory in  New  York.  In  1903  he  returned 
to  Europe,  and  has  conducted  concerts  in  Madrid 
as  well  as  in  Berlin.  In  1900  he  visited  Eng- 
land, conducting  German  operaat  Covent  Garden, 
and  he  conducted  one  of  the  Queen's  Hall 
Symphony  Concerts  in  November  1902.  Bie- 
mann  and  Baker's  Dictumaries,  etc.)  M.' 

PAUSE  (ItaL  Fermata;  Fr.  Paint  dTorgue; 
which  last  has  an  equivocal  meaning,  as  it  also 
signifies  what  we  call  '  pedal  point ').  A  tem* 
porary  cessation  of  the  time  of  the  movement, 
expressed  by  the  sign  ^  placed  over  a  note  or  a 
rest.  If  the  pause  is  over  a  note,  it  signifies 
that  the  note  is  to  be  prolonged  at  the  pleason 
of  the  performer,  or  conductor  ;  if  over  a  rest, 
the  sound,  as  well  as  the  time,  must  stop. 
The  judicious  use  of  pauses  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  effects  at  the  command  of  a  composer. 
Handel  often  introduces  a  pause  with  prodigions 
effect  before  the  last  phrase  of  a  chorus,  as  in 
'Then  round  about  the  starry  throne,'  and 
many  another  case.  One  special  use  of  the 
pause,  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  the  practical 
difficulty  of  getting  a  congregation  to  finish 
each  line  ofa  chorale- tune  together;  the  organist 
must  make  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  lin^ 
and  in  order  to  fill  up  the  space,  interludes 
were  inserted  between  the  lines,  which  interlades 
became  gradually  more  and  more  important, 
until,  as  in  many  of  Bach's  cantatas,  the  em- 
broidery upon  the  chorale-tune  reaches  the  very 
height  of  sublimity.  Beethoven  had  a  peculiarly 
effective  way  of  introducing  pauses  in  the  first 
giving  out  of  the  principal  subject  of  the  move- 
ment, and  so  giving  a  feeling  of  suspense,  as 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Symphony  No.  5 
in  C  minor,  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement 
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of  the  Pianoforte  Trio,  op.  70,  No.  1,  etc. 
Pteaea  at  the  end  of  a  moyement,  over  a  rest, 
or  even  over  a  silent  bar,  are  intended  to  give 
a  short  breathing-space  before  going  on  to  the 
next  movement.  They  are  then  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  direction  *attacca'  [for  which 
see  vol.  i.  p.  126].  'Pause'  is  the  title  of 
the  last  bat  one  of  the  pieces  in  Schumann's 
'Gamaval,'  and  is  an  excerpt  of  twenty-seven 
ban  long  from  the  Pr^ambule  to  the  whole, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the  '  Marche  des 
Davidsbiindler  centre  les  Philistins.'  *  Pause' 
is  also  the  title  of  a  fine  song  in  Schubert's 
'Schone  MuUerin.'  M. 

PAVAN,  PA  VANE,  or  PAVIN,  a  slow  and 
solemn  dance,  very  popular  in  the  16th  and  17  th 
centuries.  The  name,  derived  from  *  Padovana, '  ^ 
points  to  an  Italian  origin,  although  it  is 
generally  said  to  have  come  from  Spain,  owing 
to  its  popularity  in  that  country.  The  Spanish 
Pavan,  however,  was  a  variation  of  the  original 
dance.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  name 
IS  derived  from  the  Latin  pavo^  owing  to  the 
Handed  resemblance  to  a  peacock's  tail,  caused 
by  the  robes  and  cloaks  worn  by  the  dancers, 
as  th%y  swept  out  in  the  stately  figures  of  the 
danoe.  Several  good  descriptions  of  the  Pavan 
have  come  down  to  ns.  Rabelais'  tells  us 
that  it  was  one  of  the  180  dances  performed 
at  the  court  of  the  Queen  of  Lantemois  on 
the  visit  of  Pantagmel  and  his  companions ; 
Tabourot,  in  his  Orchesographie,  says  that  in 
his  time,.  Pavans  were  still  popular,  although 
not  as  much  danced  as  formerly.^  At  state 
balls  the  dancers  wore  their  long  robes,  caps, 
and  swords,  and  the  music  was  performed  by 
sackbuts  and  oboes.  In  masquerades,  Pavans 
were  played  as  processional  music,  and  were 
similarly  used  at  weddings  and  religious  cere- 
monies. Like  all  early  dances,  the  Pavan  was 
originally  sung  as  well  as  danced,  and  Tabourot 
gives  the  following  example  for  four  voices, 
aooompanied  throughout  by  the  drum  on  one 
notejj^ 


^PonuMM  d  ftuxtrv  parfien. 


aim 
which 


»  GuaWdM  17iilv«ndt7  Llbnry  is  •  M&  ▼olnme  of 
■  (In  Late  TkbUtan)  by  DowlAnd  and  Holborae,  In  wl 
•««ra  genm  %  •  tmianam  de  U  MllaneMi.' 

*  PamamUl,  Bk.  t..  pnbllah«d  IMS. 

.  *  B«ard.  In  the  Pn&uw  to  hia  Thmmrm  Rarmotrtau  DMnt 
imrmelmi  Ramami  (Cologne.  laOS),  aftw  pnULng  the  iweetneM 


•  The  tnhle  Biags  D.  tho  alto  v. 

Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  Orchestra  (1596)  has 
the   following    curious   verses,   in   whych    the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  compared 
to  dancers  of  Pavans  and  Galliards : — 
For  that  braue  Sonne  the  Father  of  the  Day, 
Doth  loue  this  Barth^  the  Mother  of  the  Night ; 
And  like  a  reuellour  in  rich  array, 
Doth  dannce  his  galliard  in  his  leranian's  sight, 
Both  back,  and  forth,  and  sidewaies,  pasaing  light 

Who  doth  not  see  the  meaanres  of  the  lloone, 
Which  thirteene  times  she  daunoeth  euery  yeare  ? 
And  ends  her  pauine  thirteene  times  as  aoone 
As  doth  her  brother. 

There  are  numerous  specimens  extant  of  Pavans 
by  instrumental  composers  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  and  in  almost  every  case  the  Pavan 
is  followed  by  a  Galliard,  the  two  thus  antici- 
pating the  Saraband  and  Gigue  of  the  later 
Suite.  Thus  Morley  (JrUrodvction,  Part  8), 
after  speaking  of  Fantasies,  says,  *  The  next 
in  grauity  and  goodnes  vnto  this  is  called  a 
pauane,  a  kind  of  staide  musicke,  ordained  for 
graue  dauncing,  and  most  commonlie  made  of 
three  straines,  whereof  euerie  straine  is  plaid  or 
sung  twice,  a  straine  they  make  to  containe  8, 
12,  or  16  semibreues  as  they  list,  yet  fewer 
then  eight  I  haue  not  scene  in  any  pauan.  .  .  . 
After  euery  pauan  we  vsually  set  a  galliard.' 
And  Butler  (Principlea  of  JfusiCf  1636),  speak- 
ing of  the  Doric  mode,  has  the  following: — 
'Of  this  sort  are  Pavins,  invented  for  a  slow 
and  soft  kind  of  Dancing,  altogether  in  duple 
Proportion.  Unto  which  are  framed  Galliards 
for  more  quick  and  nimble  motion,  always  in 
triple  proportion,  and  therefore  the  triple  is  oft 
called  Galliard- time  and  the  duple,  Pavin-time.' 
Amongst  the  best  known  of  these  forerunners 
of  the  Suite,  we  may  mention  John  Dowland's 
'  Lachrymae  pr  Seauen  Teares,  figured  in  seauen 

and  eleganee  of  the  Bngliah  mneic  of  hie  day,  mekee  paitlenlar 
mention  of  the  PaTans,  adding  that  the  word  '  Paran '  la  nothlnc 
else  than  the  Italian  *  Padnana?  He  alao  mentlone  that  the  Fren^ 
often  call  their  Paeeomoaoe,  PhTaiML 
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passionate  Pauans  with  diueis  other  PaoanSi 
Galliards,  and  Almands'  (1605);  and  Johann 
Ghro's  30  Pavans  and  Galliards  *  nach  teutscher 
art  gesetzet'  (1604).  For  another  description 
of  the  dance  see  Bishop  Earle's  Microoosmo- 
ffraphief  ed.  by  Bliss  (Nares's  Olossary), 

The  Spanish  Pavan,  a  variety  of  the  original 
dance  which  came  from  Spain  (where  it  was 
called  the  Grand  Dance),  was  of  a  more  elaborate 
character  than  the  original.  Judging  from  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  its  air  in  the  early 
English  Lute  and  Virginal  Books,  it  must 
have  become  very  popular  in  England.^  The 
following  is  the  tune  which  Tabourot  gives  for 
it :  it  is  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  found 
in  the  English  books. 


w,  B.  8. 

PAXTON,  Stephen,  a  composer  of  vocal 
music,  bom  in  London  1735,  was  a  pupil  of 
W.  Savage,  produced  several  graceful  and 
elegant  glees,  nine  of  which,  with  two  catches, 
are  printed  in  Warren's  Collections.  The  Catch 
Club  awarded  him  prizes  for  the  following  glees : 
'How  sweet,  how  fresh,'  1779;  *  Round  the 
hapless  Andre's  urn,'  1781  ;  '  Blest  Power,' 
1784  ;  and  'Come,  O  come,'  1785  ;  and  for  a 
catch,  'Ye  Muses,  inspire  me,'  1788.  He 
published  'A  Collection  of  two  Songs,  Glees 
and  two  Catches,'  and  'A  Collection  of  Glees.' 
Two  masses  by  him  are  printed  in  Webbe's 
Collection.  He  died  August  18,  1787,  aged 
fifty- two,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Pancras  old 
churchyard. 

His  brother,  William,  bom  1737,  was  a 
violoncellist,  who  composed  several  sets  of 
solos  and  duets  for  his  instmment.  He  gained 
prizes  from  the  Catch  Club  for  two  canons,  '  O 
Lord  in  Thee,'  1779,  and  'O  Israel,  trust  in 
the  Lord,'  1780.  His  glee,  'Breathe  soft,  ye 
winds,'  was  for  long  a  favourite.  He  died  in 
1781.  w.  H.  H. 

PAYNE,  Edward  John,  a  talented 
amateur  musician  and  writer  upon  musical 
subjects,  and  historian,  known  to  readers  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  and  the  two 
first  volumes  of  the  present  edition  by  his 
initials  E  J.  P.  Bom  1844  ;  died  1904.  By 
profession  a  barrister-at>law,  he  became  in  1883 
Recorder  of  High  Wycombe,  his  native  town. 
Educated  at  High  Wycombe  Grammar  School 
and  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  (1867).  Took  a 
first-class  in  1871  and  was  elected  Fellow  of 
University  College  in  1872.     He  was  widely 

1  In  St\rt«r'a  rHmeh«  Lutt  Buf  a^M),  It  Is  oJtod 
indnejreude  Dms  LoudeBteTn.' 


known  as  a  historian,  and  contributed  the 
opening  chapters  to  the  Cambridgt  Modern 
History.  His  best-known  works  were  (1)  A 
History  of  European  Colonies ;  (2)  The  Voyaget  af 
Elizabethan  Seamen  to  America  ;  (3)  History  of 
the  New  World  called  America.  He  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  which  re-intto- 
duced  the  study  of  the  old  viola,  and  was  an 
accomplished  performer  on  the  viol  da  gamba, 
and  viole  d'amour.  He  was  first  President  of 
the  Cremona  Society  (1889),  and  contributed  an 
erudite  paper  on  '  The  Viol  da  Gamba '  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Musical  Association  (March  4, 
1889).  In  his  later  years  he  suffered  macb 
from  ill-health,  and  was  found  drowned  in  the 
Canal  at  Wendover,  Dea  24,  1904.  [See 
Times,  Dec.  28,  19041  «.  h-a. 

PEABODY  CONCERTS,  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Be- 
ginning in  1865,  eight  concerts  were  given 
every  season,  each  being  preceded  by  a  pablie 
rehearsal,  the  director  of  the  Conservatoiy 
officiating  as  conductor.  The  programmes  haTe 
been  made  up  of  symphonies,  suites,  overtoree, 
concertos,  and  vocal  solos,  nearly  everything 
presented  being  classic  in  style.  Many  im- 
portant compositions  have  been  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  America  in  the  oomse  of 
these  concerts.  Under  A^ger  Hamerik's  direc- 
tion (since  1871)  especial  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  production  of  works  by  American, 
English,  and  Scandinavian  composers.  The 
orchestra  has  generally  included  fifty  mnsiciana 
The  institution  elicited  the  warm  approbation 
of  Von  Billow  (1875-76)  for  its  exceptionally 
fine  performances.  f.  h.  J. 

PEACE,  Albert  Lister,  Mus.D.,  bora  Jan. 
26,  1844,  is  a  native  of  Huddersfield.  He 
exhibited  in  his  childhood  precocity  hardly 
exceeded  by  that  of  Crotch  or  even  Mozart; 
naming  with  unerring  accuracy  individual  notes 
and  combinations  of  notes  when  sounded,  before 
attaining  his  fifth  year.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  parish  chnroh 
of  Holmfirth,  and  subsequently  of  other  churches 
in  that  neighbourhood.  In  1866,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  to  fill  the 
office  of  organist  to  Trinity  Congregational 
church,  and  soon  afterwards,  along  with  other 
posts,  that  of  oiganist  to  the  University.  In 
1870  he  graduated  as  Bachelor,  and  in  1875 
as  Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Sin  1879  he  was  appointed  toGla<^wGathedrd 
le  became  organist  of  St  George's  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, in  succession  to  W.  T.  Best,  in  Jannaiy 
1897.] 

Dr.  Peace  is  one  of  a  school  of  organists 
which  came  into  existence  in  this  eountiy  only 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  oentuiy,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  owe  that  existence  to 
S.  S.  Wesley.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic 
may  be  said  to  be  the  employment  of  the  feet 
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as  a  third  hand^  ooncoirently  with  the  extension 
of  the  pedal -board  downwards,  from  G  to  G 
below  it,  and  also  upwards,  to  the  £  or  F,  two 
octaves  and  a  third  or  fourth  above  it.  This 
extension  enables  the  performer  to  lay  out 
harmonies  after  the  manner  of  the  *  harmonic 
chord,*  in  which  the  largest  intervals  are  found 
between  the  lowest  notes.  More  than  this,  it 
has  brought  within  his  reach,  what  on  the  old 
G  pedal-board  was  obviously  outside  it,  the 
organ  compositiona  of  J.  S.  Bach  and  his  school. 
Seventy  years  ago,  or  even  later,  there  were 
probably  not  half-a-dozen  Englishmen  who  could 
have  played  one  of  the  Organ  Fugues  of  that 
great  master  ;  certainly  there  were  not  as  many 
organs  on  which  they  could  have  been  played. 
Dr.  Peace's  mechanical  powers  enable  him  not 
merely  to  deal  with  everj'thing  as  yet  written 
expressly  for  his  instrument,  but  to  realise 
upon  it  compositions  designed  for  all  the  com- 
binations of  the  modem  orchestra.  His  pub- 
lished compositions  include  anthems,  services, 
and  organ  works,  a  setting  of  Psalm  138  for 
aoli,  chorus,  and  orchestra  ;  and  a  cantata  *  St. 
John  the  Baptist.'  j.  h. 

PEARCE,  Joseph,  jun.,  ostensible  author  of 
a  useful  little  handbook  entitled  '  Violins  and 
Violin  Makers'  (London,  1866),  traditionally 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  late 
Chiu'les  Reade.  It  contains  an  alphabetical 
list  of  violin -makers,  short  chapters  on  bow 
makers,  also  on  the  '  Amati  family '  ;  *  Stradi- 
Yarins,'  'Goamerius,'  the  'Tyrolese  makers'; 
'Jaoobus  Stainer';  and  an  excellent  little 
easay  on  'Why  are  certain  violins  of  more 
value  than  others  ?' — Heron-Allen,  Ih  Fidieulis 
BiJbliographia ;  Matthew,  The  LitertUure  of 
Music ;  Vidal,  Les  Instruments  d  archet.    £.  h-a« 

PEARSALL,  Robert  Lucas  (de),  bom  at 
Clifton,  March  14,  1795,  of  an  old  family, 
originally  of  Halesowen,  Worcestershire,  and 
then  of  Horsley,  Staffordshire.  He  was  pri- 
vately educated  jfor  the  bar,  and  was  called  in 
1821,  going  on  the  western  circuit  for  four 
years.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  wrote  a 
cantata,  *  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,'  which 
was  privately  printed  ;  and  in  1817  he  married 
a  Miss  Hobday.  In  1825,  being  abroad  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  setUed  at  Mainz 
and  studied  music  under  Josef  Panny,  remain- 
ing there  until  1829,  when  he  returned  for  a 
year  to  England,  staying  at  his  property.  Wills- 
bridge  in  Gloucestershire.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  removed  once  more  to  Germany, 
where  he  lived  at  Carlsrahe  for  a  time,  diligently 
composing.  There  he  wrote  a  little  'ballet 
opera '  which  was  never  performed ;  some 
choruses  from  it  were  published  by  Weekes 
*  Co.  His  op.  1,  'Miserere  mei,  Domine,* 
was  published  by  Schott  of  Mainz  about  1830  ; 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  '  canon  perpetuus  a  8  voci- 
bus  in  hypodiatessaron  et  hypodiapason '  shows 
that  even  in  these  early  days  the  ingenuities 


of  the  older  music  had  a  special  attraction  for 
him.  The  compositions  between  this  and  an 
overture  to  Macbeth,  with  the  witches'  chorus, 
the  parts  of  which  appeared  as  op.  25  in  1889, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  published  (with  the 
exception  of  op.  7  a  Graduale  a  5,  1885,  and 
op.  8  an  *Ave  veram*  a  4,  1885),  and  the 
system  of  numbering  his  compositions  seems  to 
have  been  given  up  after  this.  He  moved  from 
place  to  place  on  the  continent,  studying  suc- 
cessively at  Munich  with  Caspar  £tt,  and  at 
Vienna.  In  1836,  while  on  a  visit  to  England, 
he  made  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  music  of  the  English  madrigalian  school, 
mainly  through  the  agency  of  the  Bristol 
Madrigal  Society.  To  this  style  he  henceforth 
was  chiefly  attached  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  although  he  wrote  several  settings  of 
psalms,  (68th,  77th,  and  57th),  a  Requiem 
mass,  a  *  Pange  lingua '  for  three  female  voices 
(published  1857) ;  the  office  of  Tenebroe  (in 
the  library  of  the  Gesellschaft  fiir  Musikfor- 
schung,  Berlin),  two  settings  of  'Salve  Regina,' 
and  other  compositions  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  he  joined  at  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  also  took  a  deep  interest  in  Anglican  Church 
music,  and  wrote  a  number  of  works  for  its 
service.  A  collection  of  his  sacred  composi- 
tions, edited  by  T.  Trimnell,  was  published 
about  1880.  In  1837  he  sold  his  property  in 
England,  and  in  1842  bought  the  castle  of 
Wartensee  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Here 
he  appended  the  '  de '  to  his  name,  and  enjoyed 
intercourse  with  many  distinguished  people. 
He  died  of  apoplexy,  August  5,  1856,  and  was 
buried  in  a  vault  at  Wartensee. 

His  published  part-songs  and  madrigals 
number  about  sixty,  and  include  a  remarkable 
number  of  works  which  will  remain  as  long  as 
unaccompanied  singing  is  practised.  He  under- 
stood the  madrigal  form  thoroughly,  but  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  strict  rules  practised 
in  the  Elizabethan  period ;  his  works  are  no 
mere  curiosities  of  a  bastard  archaeology,  but 
living  creations  of  art,  fiill  of  fire,  nobility  of 
thought,  high  imagination,  and  splendid  vocal 
sonority.  Such  things  as  'Great  God  of  Love,' 
'Lay  a  Garland,'  and  'Light  of  my  Soul,'  are 
real  masterpieces  in  a  form  that  has  seldom 
been  successfully  employed  in  modem  times ; 
his  part-songs,  'The  Hardy  Norseman,'  and 
'  0  who  will  o'or  the  downs  so  free,'  are  known 
and  delighted  in  by  every  choral  society  in  the 
country ;  and  the  noble  choral  ballad  '  Sir 
Patrick  Spens,'  in  ten  parts,  is  a  triumphantly 
suocessful  adaptation  of  the  part-song  form  to 
the  requirements  of  a  narrative  in  which  eager 
intensity  and  hurry  have  to  be  depicted. 
Pearsall  edited  a  6 -part  '  Magnificat '  by  Lasso 
about  1838,  and  was  part -editor  of  the  old 
hymn-book  of  St  Gall,  published  in  1863 
under  the  title  of  '  Katiiolisches  Gesangbuch 
zum   Gebrauch  bei   dem   offentlichen   Gottes- 
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dienste.'  He  was  a  skilful  draughtsman  and 
had  considerable  literary  facility ;  he  con- 
tributed in  early  days  to  magazines  in  England, 
and  made  translations  of  Faust  and  WiXkdm 
Tell,  the  latter  being  published  in  1829.  He 
wrote  many  of  his  own  words  for  madrigals. 
A  great  number  of  interesting  treatises  and 
compositions  of  different  kinds  are  still  in  MS. 
at  Einsiedeln,  Vienna,  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Barclay 
Squire. — Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  Mitaieal  HeraZd^ 
August  1906,  the  Sammelhdnde  of  the  Int, 
Mus.  Ges,  for  1907,  etc.  u, 

PEARSON,  William,  a  notable  printer,  who 
made  many  improvements  in  musical  typo- 
graphy, and  carried  Heptinstall's  improvements 
in  the  'tied  note'  to  a  greater  perfection. 
John  Heptinstall  was  the  fint  printer  in  Eng- 
land to  unite  (in  movable  type)  the  tails  of 
quavers  and  semiquavers,  and  to  make  the 
notes  with  round  heads  instead  of  the  former 
lozenge-shaped  ones  ;  this  was  about  1690. 

Eight  or  nine  years  later  William  Pearson 
appears  to  have  set  up  in  business  as  a  music- 
printer,  and  to  have  introduced  further  im- 
provements on  movable  music  type.  Several 
works  of  his  are  dated  1699,  one  being  '  Twelve 
New  Songs '  by  Dr.  Blow  and  Dr.  Turner,  as 
the  title-page  informs  us,  issued  'chiefly  to 
encourage  William  Pearson's  New  London 
Oharacter,'  1699,  folio.  In  1700  followed 
the  important  and  excellently  printed  work. 
Blow's  'Amphion  Anglicus.'  Pearson's  print- 
ing-office was  at  first  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
'next  the  Hare  and  Feathers';  but  in  1700 
his  imprint  changes  to  Red  Cross  Alley, 
Jewin  Street.  In  1724  it  is  'over  against 
Wright's  Coffee  House,  in  Aldersgate  Street.' 
As  these  addresses  are  in  close  proximity,  one 
may  indicate  Pearson's  house,  and  the  other 
his  printing-office.  Shortly  after  the  death 
of  Heury  Playford,  circa  1706,  he,  with  John 
Young,  succeeded  to  the  copyright  (probably 
after  CuUen)  of  such  of  the  Playford  publica- 
tions as  were  continued.  These  include  'The 
Dancing -Master,'  and  Playford's  Introduction 
to  the  Skill  of  Aftisic,  Simpson's  Compendium 
of  Practicall  Muaickf  'Orpheus  Britannicus,' 
'  Harmonia  Sacra,'  and  PUy ford's  '  Whole  Book 
of  Psalms,'  'The  Divine  Companion,'  and  others. 
He  also  published,  in  folio,  Bassani's  'Harmonia 
Festiva,'  op.  8  and  op.  18,  the  first  English 
publication  of  the  book,  which  Hawkins  dates 
about  1726.  Pearson  was  the  principal  printer 
and  publisher  of  the  many  octavo  psalm-books 
which  were  issued  at  this  time.  So  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  aware  no  engraved  work  bears 
his  imprint.  In  1736  he  was  succeeded  by  A. 
Pearson,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  either  his 
widow  or  his  son. 

A.  Pearson  continued  the  business  only  for 
a  short  time,  printing  and  publishing  such 
works  as :  Tans'ur's  *  Complete  Melody  or  the 


Harmony  of  Sion,'  1736;  'Heaven  upon 
the  EarUi,'  1738,  by  the  same  author ;  Green's 
'Book  of  Psalmody,'  1738,  etc  The  first 
Wesleyan  Tune  book,  '  A  Collection  of  Tunei 
as  they  are  commonly  sung  at  the  Foundry,' 
1742,  also  was  printed  by  A.  Pearson,  and  this 
is  the  latest  date  the  present  writer  can  find 
for  his  work.  F.  k. 

PECCATE,  Dominique,  bora  st  Mirecsonrt, 
July  15,  1810,  died  therv  Jan.  13,  1874,  an 
excellent  bow-maker  who  maintained  the  quali- 
ties and  excellence  traditional  in  the  work  of 
Fran9oiB  Tourte.  Son  of  &  barber,  he  early 
forsook  the  paternal  profession,  and  adopted 
the  vocation  of  fiddle-maker.  In  1826  FraofoiB 
Yuillaume  sent  him  to  Paris,  to  Yob  brotiier 
Jean  Baptists,  under  whose  guidance  he  de- 
veloped his  superior  gift  as  a  maker  of  bom. 
After  the  death  of  Fran9oiB  Lupot  in  1837, 
Peccate  left  Yuillaume,  and  set  up  an  indepen- 
dent business  at  Lupot's  vacated  workshop,  18 
Rue  d'Angivilliers.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
Mireoourt,  where  he  continued  working  until 
his  death.  He  occasionally  stamped  his  bows, 
but  more  frequently  left  them  onmarked ;  a 
habit  which  has  caused  his  bows  to  be  oonfiued 
with  those  of  a  modem  French  maker  of  the 
same  name  but  spelt  'Peccatte.'  Peocate's 
brother,  called  J^eecate  jeune,  also  worked  with 
J.  B.  Yuillaume,  but  his  productions  were  much 
inferior  to  those  of  his  brother  Dominique. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1856. — Yidal,  Le$  Instru- 
ments d  arehet,  vol.  i.  ;  Saint  George,  The  Bow, 
Strad  Library,  No.  iiL  s.  H-A. 

PECHATSCHEK,  Francois,  violinist  and 
composer,  born  at  Yienna,  July  4,  1798,  died 
at  Carlsruhe,  Sept  15,  1840,  son  of  Frsn^ 
Pechatschek,  a  Yiennese  conductor  who  wrote 
several  operas,  and  some  thirty  ballets,  and 
who,  as  a  composer  of  dance  music,  was  the 
Strauss  of  his  epoch.  The  precocious  musical 
aptitude  of  Fraufois  the  younger,  was  cultivated . 
by  his  father  at  the  tender  age  of  four,  when 
the  child  began  to  learn  the  violin.  At  the 
age  of  eight,  he  played  before  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  a  year  later — 1808 — won  great 
success  at  two  concerts  at  Prague,  by  lus  per- 
formance of  a  concerto  by  Fodor,  an  Adagio  by 
Rode,  and  some  variations  of  his  own  composition. 
On  his  return  to  Yienna  he  resumed  his  studies 
with  increased  ardour,  and  became  a  pupil  of 
Fbrster  in  composition.  In  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed Leader  of  the  Orchestra  at  the  Oouit 
of  Hanover,  and  in  1824  and  1825  was  heard, 
gaining  success  at  many  concerts  in  different 
German  towns.  In  1827  he  became  director 
of  the  music  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  and  appeared  at  a  concert  in  Paris 
in  1832,  but  was  eclipsed  by  the  extraordinary 
talent  of  Paganini,  who  had  taken  the  Parisiani 
by  storm.  He  still  occupied  his  post  at  the 
Baden  court  in  1837.  His  published  composi- 
tions include  a  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
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some  Polonaises  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Thames 
Tari^s,  Rondos,  two  string  quartets,  and  duos 
concertants  for  two  violins. — Eitner,  Quellen- 
Lexikan ;  Mendel,  Muaik  Lex,  ;  Clarke,  Die. 
FiffdUrs  ;  F6tis,  Biog,  des  Mus,  £.  H-A. 

PfiCHEURS  DE  PERLES,  LES.  Opera  in 
three  acts,  libretto  by  Gormon  and  Carre,  music 
by  Georges  Bizet ;  produced  at  the  Th^&tre 
Lyrique,  Paris,  Sept.  29,  1863  ;  at  Covent 
Garden,  as  'Leila,'  April  22,  1887,  and  as 
\l  Pescatori  di  Perle,'  May  18,  1889.         M. 

PECK,  James,  a  London  music-engraver  and 
publisher,  principally  of  sacred  music.  He  was 
at  Westmorland  Buildings,  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
circa  1800,  and  at  47  Lombard  Street,  in  1802- 
1803,  and  here  he  remained  for  over  twenty 
years.  From  this  last-named  address  most  of 
his  publications  were  issued.  In  Dec.  1824  he 
had  recently  removed  to  52  Paternoster  Row. 
He  engraved  and  published  both  on  his  own 
behalf,  and  on  that  of  individual  composers, 
great  numbers  of  Psalmodies,  and  books  of 
hymn  tunes  for  the  Wesleyan  body,  besides 
sheet- music  of  a  secular  nature.  In  1850  the 
business  had  come  into  the  hands  of  John  Peck, 
at  44  Newgate  Street.  F.  K. 

PEDAL  (from^«w,  *  a  foot  *).  Certain  appliances 
in  the  organ,  pianoforte,  and  harp,  worked  by 
the  feet. 

I.  In  the  organ  they  are  keys,  sounding 
notes,  and  played  by  the  feet  instead  of  the 
hands;  and  the  Pedal -board  is  the  whole 
hreadih  or  range  of  such  keys.  [According  to 
E.  Schlechte,  pedals  were  invent^  by  Ludwig 
van  Yaelboke  of  Brabant,  about  1806.  In 
England  pedals  seem  not  to  have  been  introduced 
until  1785,  when  Snetzler  employed  them  in  the 
German  Lutheran  Chapel,  London,  w.h.o.f.] 
The  first  English  pedals  were  made  (in  the 
words  of  an  old  treatise)  to  *  drag  down  *  the 
manual  keys  ;  and  the  lowest  pedid  was  always 
placed  exactly  below  the  lowest  manual  key. 
And  as,  in  the  organs  of  the  time,  the  manuids 
of  one  would  descend  to  6G  with  short  octaves, 
of  a  second  to  the  same  note  with  long  octaves, 
of  a  third  to  FFF,  of  a  fourth  to  CCC,  while 
those  of  a  fifth  would  stop  at  the  orthodox  CC 
key ;  and  as  one  organ  would  have  an  octave 
of  pedals,  a  second  an  octave  and  a  half,  and  a 
third  two,  it  was  quite  possible  to  go  to  half  a 
dozen  organs  in  succession  without  finding  any 
two  with  the  pedals  alike,  either  in  position 
or  approach  towards  efficiency.  The  earliest 
specimens,  too,  were  toe-pedals,  like  those  at  Hal- 
berstadt  {ante,  pp.  522,  539)  ;  but  after  a  time 
long  pedals,  fitted  in  a  frame,  were  introduced, 
and  called  '  German  pedals. '  Modifications  in 
the  form  and  plan  of  the  pedal-board  soon  began 
to  be  made.  Radiating  pedals,  struck  from  a 
centre  some  distance  to  the  rear  of  the  organ 
stool,  were  made  by  Elliott  k  Hill,  and  attached 
to  the  York  Minster  organ  in  1884.  Concave 
pedals,  slightly  rising  at  the  extreme  right  and 


left  to  meet  the  shortened  reach  of  the  feet, 
precisely  as  the  plane  of  the  bob  of  a  pendulum 
rises  as  it  swings  to  and  fro,  were  introduced 
into  England  by  Schulze  in  1851.  Henry 
Willis  combined  the  two  in  his  '  concave  and 
radiating  pedal- board.'  A  fifth  kind  of  pedal- 
board  consists  of  parallel  pedals,  like  those  first 
described,  but  with  the  fronts  of  the  short  keys 
slightly  radiating. 

The  compass  almost  universally  adopted  in 
England  for  the  pedal -board  extends  from  CCC 
up  to  tenor  F,  thirty  notes — 2^  octaves. 
Occasionally  they  are  carried  up  even  to  Q. 
Bach  wrote  twice  up  to  F — in  his  Toccata  in 
that  key — once  up  to  F$,  and  two  or  three  times 
to  E.  Once  he  wrote  down  to  BB,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  a  certain  figure  unaltered.  His 
usual  upward  compass  was  to  tenor  D ;  and 
Mendelssohn  never  wrote  higher  than  that  note 
for  the  pedals. 

The  usual  position  for  the  pedal-board  is 
with  the  centre  one  of  the  three  C  pedals  under 
the  'middle  C  key  of  the  manuals,  but  in 
instruments  of  recent  date  the  pedals  are  some- 
times placed  centrally.  With  the  position  of 
the  pedals  defined  as  a  starting-point,  and  the 
long  pedals  measuring  about  2^  inches  from 
centre  to  centre,  the  distance  of  the  several 
intervals  can  be  soon  ascertained.  The  two 
breaks  in  each  octave  where  there  are  no  short 
keys—  between  B  and  C,  and  between  E  and  F 
— are  also  excellent  guides  which  are  readily 
available  to  a  practised  touch.  The  position 
for  the  front  of  the  short  keys  of  the  straight 
pedals,  is  in  a  line  with  the  fronts  of  the  short 
keys  of  the  Great  Manual.  With  radiating 
pedals  this  arrangement  is  necessarily  modified. 
Occasionally  some  other  pedal  than  C  is  placed 
under  the  C  of  the  manuals,  to  bring  the  extreme 
upper  pedals  within  more  easy  reach.  This 
disturbs  the  position  of  the  whole  pedal  range 
that  is  in  constant  requisition,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  few  notes  that  are  rarely  used. 

Composition  Pedals.  Pedals  placed  above 
the  pedal-board  throw  out  or  draw  in  the  stops 
in  groups.  When  they  act  upon  the  wind  and 
not  upon  the  stops,  they  are  sometimes  called 
Combination  pedals,  and  are  piuctically  the 
same  as  the  '  Ventils '  of  the  old  German  organs, 
and  the  'P^ales  des  Combinaisons '  of  the 
modem  French  builders. 

Swell  Pedal.  The  treadle,  usually  placed 
to  the  extreme  right,  by  which  the  swell  shutters 
are  opened  or  closed.  The  pedal  is  lowered  by 
the  pressure  of  the  foot,  and  raised  again  by 
the  weight  of  the  shutters.  In  the  Town  Hall 
oigan  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  built  by  Walcker,  the 
swell  is  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  toe  and 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  heel ;  and,  what  is 
most  useful,  remains  in  any  intermediate  position 
in  which  the  foot  leaves  it.  A  balanced  swell 
pedal  is  now  largely  adopted  in  new  organs,  the 
vertical  shutters  remaining  in  any  position. 
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Other  pedals,  horaeshoe-ahaped  as  well  as  of 
other  forms,  are  sometimes  introduced  to  act 
upon  the  manual  and  pedal-couplers.      E.  J.  H. 

IL  In  the  Pianoforte,  the  pedals  are  levers, 
usually  two,^  which  are  pressed  either  to 
diminish  or  to  increase  and  prolong  the  tone 
of  a  pianoforte.  That  for  the  left  foot,  the  piano 
pedal,  acts  by  reducing  the  number  of  strings 
struck  by  the  hammers,  or  softens  their  impact 
either  by  interposing  a  strip  of  felt,  or  by 
diminishing  their  length  of  blow.  That  for  the 
right  foot,  the  forte  pedal,  takes  the  dampers 
out  of  use  altogether,  or  allows  the  player,  by 
judicious  management  with  the  foot,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusing  the  sound,  to  augment  and  pro- 
long it  by  increasing  what  are  called  sympathetic 
vibrations,  an  invaluable  help  to  the  beauty  of 
tone  of  the  instrument.  Pedals  were  first 
adapted  to  the  harpsichord,  the  right  to  move 
the  swell,  and  the  left  to  relieve  the  hands 
from  the  interruption  of  moving  stops.  This 
'beautiful  invention,'  as  C.  P.  £.  Bach  calls  it 
(Fersiich,  etc.  1762,  2ter  Theil,  p.  246),  was 
attributed  by  him  to  *our  celebrated  Herr 
Holefeld,'  but  Mace,  in  Musick*8  Monument, 
enables  us  to  claim  the  invention  for  the 
English  harpsichord -maker,  John  Hay  ward, 
about  1670.  The  pedals  were  attached  on 
either  side  of  the  stand  upon  which  the  harpsi- 
chord rested,  as  they  were  in  the  grand  piano- 
forte until  1806,  or  even  later.  The  name  of 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre-shaped  frame  for  the 
pedals  is  not  forthcoming.  Zumpe's  square 
piano  (1766  and  later)  had  stops  next  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  player,  to  raise  the  dampers 
in  two  divisions.'  Stein's  and  other  German 
pianos  had  a  lever  to  be  pressed  by  the  knee. 
[See  postj  p.  722,  and  Sordini.]  Real  Piano 
and  Forte  pedals  first  occur  in  John  Broad- 
wood's  patent  of  November  1783.  The  piano  he 
effected  by  damping  the  strings  near  the  belly- 
bridge  with  a  strip  of  soft  material  which  he 
called  a  '  sordin '  or  mute  ;  the  second  by  taking 
away  the  dampers  from  the  strings.  Sebastian 
Erard,  whose  first  English  patent  is  dated  1794, 
and  includes  a  soft-pedal  effect  obtained  by 
means  of  a  shifting  beam,  or  rail,  to  support 
the  hammers,  and  so  lessening  the  striking 
distance,  apparently  adopted  a  principle  in  use 
in  the  German  pianos  of  the  1 8th  century,  and 
placed  the  strip  of  cloth  between  the  hammers 
and  the  strings,  an  invention  which  Adolphe 
Adam,  in  his  Tutor  for  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
baptized  as  c^este.  The  Germans  call  it  flaiUo 
jiedaZy  and  Bosendorfer  of  Vienna  re-intro- 
duced it  in  grand  pianofortes  as  a  third  pedal, 
which  may  be  fixed  by  a  notch  when  an  almost 
dumb  instrument  is  required  for  practising. 
The  '  celeste  pedal '  cannot,  however,  rival  the 

1  PtKoo  or  Soft  PediJ  (Fr.  PHtU  ptdaU,  Oerm.  V^mhUbumg, 
Pianatitg) ;  Fort*  or  Damper  or  Biutainlng  Pedal  (Pr.  Ortmd« 
ptdaU.  Oflrm.  Orotan  Pedtd.  Jfbrtmitff). 

<  The  dirislon  of  the  dampen  In  graod  piano*  waa  retained  until 
a*  lat*  a*  18S0.  by  dlvbion  of  the  right  pwlal-foot 


iSolian  charm  of  the  shifting  pedal,  first  intro- 
duoed  by  Stein  in  his  Saitenharmonica,  the 
beauty  of  which  arises  from  the  vibrations  of 
the  unused  strings  which  are  excited  from  the 
sound-board  ;  and  as  they  have  not  been  jerked 
by  a  hammer-blow,  they  sound  with  another 
and  more  ethereal  timbre  than  those  which 
have  been  struck.  [See  the  writer's  History  of 
the  Fianofcnie,  p.  42.]  What  a  hold  this  took 
on  the  imagination  of  Beethoven  may  be  seen 
from  the  slow  movement  to  his  fourth  PF. 
Concerto  (1807)  and  the  Solo  Sonatas,  opp. 
101,  106,  109,  110,  111,  in  all  of  which  the 
shifting  pedal  plays  a  great  part  It  is  this 
quality  of  which  Chopin,  the  great  master  of 
the  refined  use  of  both  pedals,  made  so  much 
in  his  compositions  and  his  performance.  The 
piano  pedal  used  to  be  controlled  in  its  shifting 
by  a  small  stop  or  wedge  in  the  right-hand  key- 
block,  so  that  the  shift  could  be  made  to  either 
two  strings  or  one  at  the  discretion  of  the  player. 
The  latter  was  Stein's  'spinetchen,'  the  una 
corda  or  eine  Saite  of  Beethoven,  who  expressed 
the  return  to  the  three  strings  by  Naeh  trnd 
nach  mehrere  Saiten,  TiUte  le  corde^  or  TuUo  il 
cembalo  (op.  101).  The  one-string  shift  in 
grand  pianofortes  has  been  for  many  yean 
discarded,  sharing  the  fate  of  the  extra  pedals 
that  produced  an  imitation  of  a  bassoon,  or 
added  a  drum,  a  bell,  etc.  The  use  of  the 
celeste  pedal  was  indicated  by  Hummel  with  a 
special  sign,  thus  A.^ 

Turning  to  the  Forte  pedal,  Pollini  invented, 
and  Thalberg,  Henselt,  and  Liszt  carried  to  the 
farthest  limits,  the  relief  of  the  hands  by  the 
use  of  it.  Indeed  it  gave  the  pianist  the  equi- 
valent of  a  third  hand  ;  since  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  bind  the  fingers  to  the  keys  during 
the  measured  values  of  the  notes  ;  but  by  com- 
bining stronger  expressed  tone  with  the  use  of 
the  pedal  a  melody  could  be  made  prominent, 
while  the  fingers  were  immediately  free  to  take 
a  share  in  the  accompaniment  or  what  not,  in 
any  part  of  the  keyboard.  By  this  expedient 
all  harmonious  extensions  become  possible.  The 
effect  of  the  forte  or  damper  pedal  is  to  increase 
the  tone  of  the  note  struck  by  calling  out  the 
partial  tones  of  lower  notes  which  are  equivalent 
to  its  full  vibrating  length  or  prime  ;  the  strings 
of  higher  registers  becoming  primes  to  the 
partials  composing  the  note  struck ;  in  both 
cases  by  relation  of  measurement  and  by  excite- 
ment from  the  sound-board.*  The  Pedal  thns 
adds  a  wonderful  enrichment  to  the  tone.  The 
modem  signs  for  its  use  and  disuse  are  respec- 
tively *Ped.'  and  ^,  or  a  star.     Herr  Hans 

*  Thi*  arrangement  of  the  ahlftlng  wait  pedal  exiati  In  aa  on- 
altered  grand  piano  of  John  Broadwood'a,  dated  179S.  It  !•  thu 
poealUe  that  in  thi*  fonn  It  may  hare  been  an  InTentiflO  <rf  thM 
maker,  or,  it  not  his.  an  Engllah  InvenUon  slmvltaneooily  «*» 
Steln'i. 

«  The  partiala  aboTe  the  prime  also  exalte  their  eqaivalentii  In 
Tlfarating  length,  but  «U1  probably  not  be  andible  aboTe  the  third  cr 
fourth.  Owing  to  equal-temperament  tuning  the  fifth  pitftial  oooid 
only  be  yery  feebly  exdted.  At  the  aerenth  and  eighth  v*  **'"* 
about  the  striking  place  of  the  hammer  by  which  Umm  psrtisl*  m 
obliterated. 
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Schmitt,  in  his  admirable  lectures  on  the  pedals 
(Vas  Pedal  des  Clavi^eSf  Vienna,  1 87  5),  proposes 
for  the  finer  use  of  this  pedal  a  notation  beneath 
the  usual  staves  ~^  *"",  thus  by  note  and  rest 
marking  the  action  of  the  foot  with  the  greatest 
nicety. 

An  important  pedal  (Fidale  de  prolongement 
au  Umale ;  Germ.  KunatpedcU)  was  introduced 
by  Mental  of  Paris,  a  blind  man,  and  exhibited 
by  him  in  1 862  in  London.  [See  Pianoforte. ] 
The  object  of  it  is  to  allow  selected  notes  to 
▼ibrate  while  the  rest  are  immediately  damped. 
It  has  been  again  brought  forward  by  Steinway 
and  others,  and  its  value  much  insisted  upon. 
Hitherto  it  has  not  proved  to  be  of  much  use 
in  the  concert-room.  The  Eunst-pedal  of  Herr 
Zachariae  of  Stuttgart  divides  the  row  of  dampers 
by  four  cleft  pedal  feet  into  eight  sections,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  use  of  the  staccato.  [See 
Sordini,  and  the  writer's  Pianoforte  PrwuTy 
pp.  41-8.] 

III.  In  the  Harp  the  pedals  are  not  keys,  as 
in  the  Organ,  nor  do  they  modify  the  colour  and 
amount  of  the  tone,  as  in  the  Piano  ;  but  it  is 
their  province  to  alter  the  pitch  in  two  grada- 
tions of  a  semitone  each.  The  mechanical  con- 
trivance for  this  is  described  in  the  article 
Harp.  [See  vol.  ii.  p.  826.]  The  invention 
of  these  chromatic  pedals  is  attributed  to  a 
Bavarian,  named  Hochbrucker,  about  1720. 
The  gradual  improvement  and  extended  use  of 
them  culminated  in  1810,  in  the  Double  Action 
harp  at  that  date  perfected  by  Sebastian 
Erard.  a.  j.  h. 

PEDAL  BOARD.  The  pedal-clavier  of  an 
organ.     (See  p.  668.) 

PEDAL  NOTES.  On  trombones  and  the 
majority  of  brass  wind  instruments  the  easy 
practical  compass  commences  with  the  second 
note  of  the  harmonic  series.  The  extension  of 
the  slide  of  the  trombone,  or  a  similar  lengthen- 
ing of  the  tube  by  means  of  the  valves  on  a 
valve  instrument,  lowers  the  general  pitch,  as 
from  c  to  B,  A,  or  G,  but  the  relative  pitch  of 
each  note  compared  with  its  new  prime  remains 
the  same.  The  descending  chromatic  scale  on 
the  trombone,  or  on  a  three- valved  instrument, 
in  e,  ends  with  Ftf,  leaving  a  gap  between  this 
note  and  C  the  prime  or  fundamental  note  of 
the  instrument.  This  G,  however,  and  the  notes 
below  it  to  F^S,  although  rarely  used,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  forced  or  '  made '  notes,  as  they 
are  part  of  the  natural  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment, requiring,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  specially 
slack  lip.  It  is  these  prime  notes,  the  lowest 
proper  tones  of  the  instrument,  as  obtained 
either  from  its  normal  length,  or  its  length  as 
varied  by  shifting  slide  or  valves,  which  are 
known  as  pedal  notes.  In  other  words,  a  pedal 
note  always  stands  for  the  first  note  or  No.  1 
in  the  harmonic  series. 

On  trumpets  and  some  other  instruments  the 
pedal  notes  are  practically  impossible.     D.  J.  B. 


PEDAL  ORGAN.  The  organ  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  Pedal  Board. 

PEDAL  PIANO.     [See  Pedalier.] 

PEDAL  POINT,  or  P<yi'ni  d*orgue,  in  Har- 
mony  is  the  sustaining  of  a  note  by  one  part 
whilst  the  other  parts  proceed  in  indei)endent 
harmony,  and  is  subject  to  the  following  strict 
laws :  (1)  the  sustained  note  must  be  either 
the  Tonic  or  Dominant  of  the  key  ;  (2)  conse- 
quently the  other  parts  must  not  modulate  ;  (8) 
the  sustained,  or  pedal  note,  when  first  sounded 
or  finally  quitted,  must  form  part  of  the  har- 
mony. 

The  mere  sustaining  of  a  note  or  a  chord 
against  one  or  more  moving  parts  does  not 
constitute  a  pedal :  as  in  the  following  examples 
from  Beethoven : — 


Ez.1. 


Op.  2,  No.  8. 


nor  does  the  simple  sustaining  of  a  note  through 
harmonies  to  which  it  is  common,  though  this 
is  the  true  origin  of  Pedal,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  Example  from  the  mass  known  as  '  Mozart 
No.  12':— 


Bz.8. 


A^^^^AAAJ.-Ij. 


These  remarks  also  apply  to  the  long  drum- 
passage  in  the  middle  of  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony,  and  to  Wag- 
ner's prelude  to  '  Das  Rheingold,'  both  of  which 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Pedals,  but  which 
are  merely  cases  of  a  long  sustained  note  or 
chord.  In  a  true  pedal  the  harmony  mtbst  he 
independent  of  the  nistained  note  and  occasionally 
alien  to  it,  aa  for  example  the  grand  instance 
in  the  '  Cum  sancto  spiritu '  of  the  above  mass, 
which  begins  thus  : — 
Ex.  4. 
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and  increases  in  development  for  thirteen  bars 
niorq,  forming  as  fine  a  specimen  of  trae  Pedal 
as  can  be  quoted. 

The  rule  that  the  Pedal-note  must  be  either 
the  Tonic  or  Dominant  would  seem  to  point  to 
the  Drone  as  its  origin.  This  Drone,  or  sus- 
taining of  the  keynote  as  an  accompaniment, 
is  probably  the  very  oldest  form  of  harmony, 
though  it  may  not  have  been  considered  as 
such  at  all,  having,  no  doubt,  originated  in  the 
mere  imperfection  of  ancient  instruments,  the 
persistent  sounding  of  a  drum  or  pipe  with  one 
note  against  the  inflected  chant  of  voices,  etc. 
Among  the  first  rude  specimens  of  harmony 
given  by  Guido  in  the  'Micrologus'  lb  the 
following : — 
Ex.6. 


It  is  possible  that  all  such  Drones,  down  to 
their  high  development  in  the  bagpipe  and 
hurdy-gurdy,  rested  on  a  theoretical  basis,  but 
they  were  possibly  of  accidental  origin.  Looked 
at  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  however, 
we  see  in  the  drone  an  unconscious  groping  after 
the  truth  of  the  Harmonic  Scale,  on  which  all 
modern  harmony  rests.  We  now  perceive 
that  either  the  Tonic  or  Dominant,  or  even 
both  together,  may  with  perfect  propriety  be 
sounded  through  any  Tonic,  Dominant,  or 
Supertonic  harmonies,  since  these  must  always 
consist  of  harmonics  generated  by  the  Tonic  or 
its  harmonics,  and  the  generator  is  therefore 
always  a  true  bass. 

But  to  leave  theory  and  come  to  practice,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  contrapuntal 
music  of  the  16th  century  the  desire  for  some 
relief  to  note -against -note  counterpoint  gave 
rise  to  the  sustaining  of  a  note  in  one  part  so 
long  as  the  others  could  be  brought  to  sound 
consonant  with  it,  and  thus  the  tact  of  a 
Dominant  forced  itself  into  notice.  The  fol- 
lowing two  examples  from  Palestrina  show  how 
the  idea  of  a  long-sustained  note  as  a  climax 
or  warning  of  a  conclusion  was  at  this  time 
growing : — 

,Bx.6. 


The  second  of  these  is  especislly  carious,  as 
being  a  real  and  perfectly  modem -sounding 
Dominant  PedaL 

With  the  development  of  Fugue  and  the 
introduction  of  discords,  the  Pedid,  as  a  means 
of  climax,  grew  in.  importance,  and  in  the 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel  we  find  it  an  almost 
indispensable  adjunct  to  a  Fugue.  The  single 
specimen  from  Bach  which  space  allows  of  our 
quoting  is  interesting  from  the  boldness  with 
which  the  composer  has  seized  the  idea  of 
making  a  Pedal  which  shall  be  first  a  Tonic, 
then  a  Dominant,  and  then  a  Tonic  agEiin. 
In  the  Prelude  to  the  great  Organ  Fugue  in 
A  minor  there  is  a  very  long  Pedal,  which 
after  four  bars  modulates  thus : — 


and  after  five  bars  more  modulates  back  again. 
There  is  nothing  contrary  to  rule  here,  as  the 
Pedal  is  always  either  Tonic  or  Dominant,  bat 
it  is  none  the  less  a  precedent  for  modulation 
on  a  PedaL 

A  curious  example  of  apparent  modulation 
on  a  Pedal  is  to  be  observed  in  the  concluding 
bars  of  a  Dominant  Pedal  which  joins  the  first 
and  second  subjects  of  the  first  movement  of 
Chopin's  B  minor  Sonata : — 


Ex.  9. 


In  the  second  bar  after  this  quotation  we  seem 
to  have  got  into  a  Dominant  seventh  of  CQ, 
but  this  is  not  really  the  case,  the  Ci}  bein^ 
as  before,  an  appoggiatura  over  Bb,  the  Domi- 
nant minor  ninth  of  A,  and  the  real  third  (Of) 
being  ingeniously  omitted  in  order  to  carry  oat 
the  delusion.  Not  until  two  bars  after  the 
passage  quoted,  are  we  undeceived. 

A  Pedal  may  occur  in  either  an  upper,  middle, 
or  lower  part,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  from 
its  nature  that  it  is  most  effective  as  a  bass,  the 
clumsy  name  of  *  inverted  Pedal '  applied  to  it 
in  any  but  this  position,  seeming  to  stamp  it 
as  unnatural.  The  Trio  of  the  Soherso  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  oflers  a  good 
example  of  a  Pedal  taken  in  all  positions. 

Being  apparently  alien  to  the  harmony,  it  is 
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always  desirable  that  the  Pedal  should  lie  far 
removed  from  the  other  parts,  which  is  im- 
possible when  it  occurs  in  a  middle  part.  Even 
in  orchestral  compositions,  where  the  Trumpets 
and  Horns  are  frequently,  from  their  nature, 
employed  on  a  middle  Pedal,  much  harshness 
results,  although  the  pedal  stands  out  in  relief 
through  contrast  of  timbre.  Thus  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Grieg's  Pianoforte  Concerto 
sounds  yery  strange,  tifiough  really  it  is  quite 
simple : — 


In  the  duet  in  the  first  Act  of  Bizet's  *  Carmen, ' 
however,  a  concealed  tonic  Pedal  in  a  middle 
part  is  productive  of  novel  and  charming  har- 
monious effect : — 


-4- 


WPS^ 


Here,  on  dissecting  the  arpeggios  of  the  accom- 
paniment, the  Bb  is  seen  to  be  a  Pedal,  though 
not  sustained. 

This  brings  us  to  '  figured '  or  '  florid '  Pedal. 
The  Pedal  note  need  not  be  merely  sustained 
or  reiterated,  but  may  bear  any  ornamental 
figure,  varying  from  a  simple  alternation  with 
the  note  next  above  or  below  (as  in  countless 
'spinning-wheel'  pieces),  to  a  scale  passage 
or  figure  of  any  extent,  provided  this  do  not 
suggest  harmony  of  itself.  Thus  in  Beethoven 
we  find 
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and  many  similar  passages  (Finale  of  Symphony 
in  A,  etc)  of  striking  effect :  whereas  the  fol- 
lowing, from  Wagner,  is  harsh,  from  the  clash- 
ing of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmonies  : — 


BX.1S. 


When  both  Tonic  and  Dominant  are  simul- 
taneously sustained  we  have  a  Double  Pedal, 
an  effect  much  used  in  modem  music  to  convey 
ideas  of  a  quaint  or  pastoral  character,  from  its 


suggesting  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  This  is  a 
very  ordinary  form  of  accompaniment  to  the 
popular  songs  and  dances  of  almost  all  countries, 
and  ia  so  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Gounod,  Chopin,  and  Grieg  as  to  form  a 
mannerism.  Beethoven  has  produced  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  effect  just  before  the  Finale  of 
the  C  minor  Symphony  by  the  simple  yet  unique 
device  of  placing,  in  his  long  double  Pedal,  the 
Dominant  under  the  Tonic  instead  of  above,  as 
is  usual.  This  passage  stands  absolutely  alone 
as  a  specimen  of  Pedal. 

Several  modem  composers  have  attempted 
a  Triple  Pedal — that  is,  the  sustaining  of  the 
Tonic,  the  Dominant,  and  its  Dominant  (major 
ninth  of  Tonic).  Especially  noteworthy  in  this 
respect  is  the  passage  of  thirty  bars  opening  the 
Finale  of  Lalo's  *  Symphonic  Espagnole.'  All 
such  attempts  are  futile,  however,  as  the  three 
notes  form  a  harmony  of  themselves,  and  preclude 
the  possibility  of  being  treated  as  a  Pedal.  The 
fact  is  to  be  strongly  insisted  on  that  only  the 
Tonic  and  Dominant  can  be  Pedals.  The  famous 
passage  in  the  *  Eroica '  Symphony 
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is  not  a  Pedal,  or  anything  eke  that  Harmony 
has  a  name  for.  But  what,  then,  is  to  be 
said  for  the  following  extraordinary  passage  in 
Grieg's  song  '  Ausfahrt '  ? 
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Is  the  Db  here  a  Pedal?  If  so,  the  passage 
might  be  cited  as  a  possible  quadruple  Pedal, 
for  Bb  and  a  low  Ab  might  be  added  to  the 
bass  without  bad  effect.  The  troe  explanation 
— namely,  that  hero  we  have  no  pedal  at  all, 
but  a  melody  in  d<mble  notes  moving  against 
one  continued  harmony — will  hardly  be  accepted 
by  every  one,  and  the  passage  must  ptand  as  a 
remarkable  exception  to  mle. 

Beginning  with  Schumann  we  find  that  modem 
composers  have  all  striven  to  invent  new  Pedal 
effects  by  breaking  one  or  other  of  the  three 
governing  laws.  In  Schumann's  '  Humoreske ' 
occurs  the  following  typical  passage  : — 
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where,  on  a  sustained  F  we  modulate  from  B^ 
into  C  minor,  D  minor,  £  minor,  and  F  major, 
successively.  Schumann  frequently  on  a  Tonic 
Pedal  modulates  into  the  relative  minor,  as  in 
the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  in  the  £b  Symphony, 
etc.  ;  but  such  harmony  being  open  to  another 
explanation  than  'pedal,'  the  law  remains  in 
force.  Kaff  goes  still  farther.  In  the  slow 
movement  of  his  Spring  Symphony  he  modulates 
through  numerous  keys  for  a  space  of  forty  bars, 
always  contriving  that  a  high  G  may  be  sounded 
on  the  first  beat  of  each  bar  with  some  bearable 
degree  of  concord.  Again,  the  following  passage 
from  the  last  movement  of  the  same  composer's 
Forest  Symphony : — 
Bz.17. 

J. 


which  is  so  far  a  pedal  passage — he  repeats  in 
Bb,  Db,  and  6,  still  with  the  F  in  the  bass, 
producing  an  effect  which  is  certainly  novel,  if 
nothing  else. 

The  only  point  remaining  to  be  noticed  is 
that  our  third  rule,  forbidding  motion  to  or 
from  the  pedal  note  when  it  does  tiot  form  part 
of  the  harmony,  has  been  occasionally  violated 
without  nnpleasing  effect.  In  Hiller's  Ftf  minor 
Piano  Concerto,  the  following  occurs  on  each 
repetition  of  the  main  subject : — 
Ux.18. 
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Spohr  has  used  the  Pedal  perhaps  with  greater 
frequency  than  any  composer,  but  his  mode  of 
treatment  is  invariable  and  calls  for  no  notice. 

Songs  and  short  pieces  have  been  occasionally 
written  entirely  on  a  Pedal  bass ;  and  one  of  the 
finest  pedal  points  extant  is  the  fugue,  *But  the 
righteous  souls '  in  Brahms's  '  Requiem.'     F.  c. 

PEDALIER.  (1)  A  pedal  keyboard  attached 
to  a  pianoforte,  and  acting  by  connection  with 


its  mechanism  upon  the  hammers  and  strings 
proper  to  it ;  or  (2)  an  independent  baas  piano- 
forte so  called  by  its  inventors,  Messrs.  Fleyel, 
Wolff  &  O  of  Paris,  to  be  played  by  pedals 
only,  and  used  with  an  ordinary  pianoforte. 
J.  S.  Bach  hod  a  harpsichord  with  two  rows 
of  keys  and  pedals,  although  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
to  works  written  for  this,  rather  than  for  the 
organ.  In  some  few  pieces  (the  Sonata  in  D, 
B.-6.  xxxvi.  p.  19,  and  the  two  fugues  in  A, 
Ih.  pp.  169  and  173)  single  notes  near  the  end 
are  clearly  intended  to  be  played  on  the  pedal. 
Since  Bach  many  clavecinists  and  pianists  have 
had  their  instruments  fitted  with  rows  of  pedals, 
and  compositions  have  been  specially  written — 
as,  for  instance,  by  Schumann,  who  wrote 
several  *  Studien '  and  '  Skizzen '  (opp.  56  aod 
58)  for  the  Pedal -Flugel  or  Pedalier  Grand 
Pianoforte.  C.  Y.  Alkan  also  wrote  some 
noble  works  for  this  instrument,  which,  together 
with  some  adaptations  from  Bach  were  brought 
forward  in  1871  by  Monsieur  K  M.  Delaborde 
of  Paris,  an  eminent  pianist  and  remarkable 
pedalist,  in  his  performance  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  upon  a  Pedalier  Grand  Piano 
specially  constructed  for  him  by  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood.  Gounod  wrote  a  concertante  for  pedal 
piano  with  orchestra,  and  a  fantasia  on  the 
Russian  National  Hymn,  for  Mme.  Lucie 
Palicot,  by  whom  they  were  played  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concert  on  April  21,  1887.  A.  J.  H. 
PEDRELL,  FKLiPE,bom  at  Tortoea,  Feb.  19, 
1841,  has  attained  his  present  position  as  the 
acknowledged  head  of  modem  Spanish  music, 
by  his  own  exertions,  being  altogether  self- 
taught  He  contributed  to  the  Ulutlradm 
musical  ffispario- Americana,  and  edited  La 
musica  religiosa,  a  periodical  devoted  to  church 
music.  His  editorial  work  in  regard  to  old 
Spanish  music  is  of  the  highest  value  ;  the  series 
of  '  Hispaniae  Schola  Musica  Sacra,'  a  publica- 
tion of  great  importance  (see  the  contents  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  408),  was  begun  about  1894.  His 
splendid  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  T.  L. 
da  Victoria  was  begun  some  few  years  hack. 
He  translated  Richter's  treatise  on  Harmony 
into  Spanish,  and  wrote  a  Diccionario  tecnieo 
de  la  muaica  (1894).  As  a  student  of  folk-lore 
he  stands  very  high ;  his  Mnsieos  anonifiM 
and  For  nuestra  muaica  are  written  to  prove 
that  every  country's  music  must  be  based  upon 
its  own  folk-song.  Another  valuable  book  of 
Pedrell's  is  a  series  called  Teairo  lirico  espa^ 
anterior  al  siglo  XIX.  In  1894  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Musical  History  and  iEsthetios  at  the 
Royal  Conservatorium  of  Madrid.  His  com- 
positions are  of  less  importance  to  students 
outside  Spain  than  his  archfleological  works ; 
but  they  are  also  of  great  value.  His  first 
opera,  *  El  ultimo  Abencerrajo,'  was  given  at 
Barcelona  in  1874  ;  '  Quasimodo '  at  t^be  i 
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place  in  1875 ;  'El  Taaso  a  Feirara/  *  Cleopatra ' 
and  'Mazeppa'  at  Madrid  in  1881  ;  and  his 
meet  important  work,  a  trilogy,  *  Loe  Pireneos,' 
at  Barcelona  in  1902,  the  prologue  having 
been  performed  in  Venice  in  1897.  His  latest 
operas  are  ^Celestine'  and  'La  Matinada,' 
dating  from  1904  and  1905  respectively.  A 
popular  musical  drama,  entitled  '  Le  Comte 
d'Aman,'  is  said  to  be  finished.  The  influence 
of  Wagner  is  traceable  in  all  his  stage-work, 
but  the  analysis  by  G.  Tebaldini  of  his  trilogy, 
which  appeared  in  the  Eivista  Mtuicale,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  267  and  494,  shows  that  his  archseological 
studies  bore  good  fruit  in  his  contrapuntal 
writing  for  chorus.  His  PraeUcaa  prepare^' 
torias  de  instrumentaewn  and  Emporio  cienii- 
^co  e  hiatorieo  de  Orgaiiografia  mtuical  arUiqiia 
tspagnola  appeared  in  1902.  (Biemann's  Lexi- 
Icon  ;  Biv,  Mus,  Ital.^  etc.)  m. 

PEDROTTI,  Carlo,  was  bom  at  Verona, 
Not.  12,  1817,  and  committed  suicide  in  the 
same  city  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Adige, 
Oct.  16, 1898.  He  studied  music  in  his  native 
town  under  Domenico  Foroni,  and  produced  his 
first  opera  *  lina '  at  the  Teatro  Filodrammatico, 
Verona,  in  1840.  To  its  success  he  owed  his 
appointment  as  conductor  of  the  Italian  opera 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  until  1845. 
While  at  Amsterdam  he  wrote  and  produced 
the  operas  *Matilde'  (1841)  and  'La  Figlia 
dell'  Arciere'  (1844).  He  returned  to  Italy 
in  1845  and  imdertook  the  direction  of  the 
Nuovo  and  Filarmonico  theatres  at  Verona, 
which  he  retained  until  1868.  During  this 
period  he  produced  the  operas  '  Romea  di 
Montfort  *  (Verona,  1846)  ;  *  Fiorina '  ^Verona, 
1851); '  II  Parrucchiere  della  Reggenza'  (Verona, 
1852);  'Oelmina'  (Milan,  1853);  '  Oenoveifa 
del  Brabante'  (Milan,  1854);  'Tutti  in  Mas- 
chera'  (Verona,  1856),  which  was  unquestion- 
ably his  masterpiece,  and  was  performed  in  a 
Freuch  translation  at  the  Ath^n^e  Theatre, 
Paris,  in  1869  ;  '  Isabella  d'  Aragona  *  (Turin, 
1859);  'Mazeppa'  (Bologna,  1861);  'Guerra 
in  quattro'  (Milan,  1861),  and  'Marion 
Delorme*  (Trieste,  1865).  In  1868  Pedrotti 
migrated  to  Turin,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Liceo  Musicals  and  conductor 
at  the  Teatro  Regie.  Here  he  founded  the 
'Concerti  sinfonici  popolari,'  which  took  place 
every  week  in  the  Teatro  Vittorio  Emmanuele, 
and  were  the  means  of  introducing  the  works 
of  Beethoven,  Wagner,  and  other  German 
composers  to  Italian  audiences.  Pedrotti's 
latest  operas  were  *  II  Favorito'  (Turin,  1870) 
and  'Olema  la  Schiava '  (Modena,  1872),  but 
he  found  that  his  vogue  vras  past,  and  that  the 
younger  generation  cared  little  for  his  music. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  teaching.  At  his  best  Pedrotti 
was  a  master  of  light  opera  huffa.  His  music 
was  invariably  bright  and  tuneful,  and  the 
rhythmic  swing  and  unforced  gaiety  of  '  Tutti 


in  Maschera '  were  irresistible ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  fashions 
of  his  time,  and  fell  unavoidably  into  the  back- 
ground. R.  A.  8. 

PEERSON,  PEARSON,  or  PIERSON, 
Martin,  Mus.B.,  born  at  March  in  Cambridge- 
shire, probably  about  1590,  graduated  at  Ozfoni, 
July  8,  1618.  He  contributed  three  songs, 
a  4  and  5,  to  Leighton's  *  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
cious,  etc.'  1614.  In  1620  he  published 
*  Private  Musicke,  or  the  First  Booke  of  Ayres 
and  Dialogues.  Contayning  Songs  of  4,  5  and 
6  parts  ;  of  severall  sortes,  and  being  Verse  and 
Chorus,  is  fit  for  Voyees  and  Viols.  And  for 
want  of  Viols  they  may  be  performed  to  either 
Viiginall  or  Lute,  where  the  proficient  can 
play  upon  the  Ground,  or  for  a  shift  to  the 
Base  Viol  alone.  All  made  and  composed 
according  to  the  rules  of  art.'  The  last  piece 
in  the  collection  the  composer  tells  us  'was 
made  for  the  King  and  Queenes  entertaynment 
at  High-gate  on  May-day,  1604.'  About  1618 
he  became  master  of  the  children  of  St  Paul's, 
though  no  record  of  the  appointment  is  found 
before  1683.  In  1680  he  published  'Moottetts, 
or  Grave  Chamber  Musique,  containing  Songs 
of  five  parts  of  severall  sorts,  some  ful,  and 
some  Verse  and  Chorus.  But  all  fit  for  Voyees 
and  Viols,  with  an  Organ  Part ;  which  for 
want  of  Organs  may  be  performed  on  Virginals, 
Base-Lute,  Bandora,  or  Irish  Harpe.  Also  a 
Mourning  Song  of  sixe  parts  for  the  Death  of 
the  late  Right  Honorable  Sir  Fulke  Grevil, 
Ejiight  of  the  Honorable  order  of  the  Bath, 
Lord  Brooke,  etc.  Composed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art.'  [Clifibrd's  Divine  Anthems  con- 
tains the  words  of  two  anthems  by  Peerson, 
'I  will  magnify'  and  'Blow  the  trumpet' 
An  anthem  is  in  the  Christ  Church  library, 
Oxford,  as  well  as  five  fancies  in  five  or  six 
parts.  Six  fantasias  and  seven  '  almaines '  are 
in  the  Brit  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  17,786-92  ;  some 
part-songs,  lb.  29,872  and  29,427  ;  four  pieces 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  359, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  288, 422,  and  423.]  He  died  between 
Dec  26,  1650,  and  Jan.  17,  1650-51,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St  Faith  under  St 
Paul's.  He  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  March, 
in  the  parish  of  Dunnington,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  £100,  to  be  laid  out  in  a  purchase  for 
their  use.  w.  h.  h. 

PENET,  HiLAiRE,  described  as  a  clerk  of 
the  Diocese  of  Poitiers  (clericus  Pictavensis), 
was  admitted  in  1514  as  a  singer  in  the  Papal 
chapel,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
caniores  secreti  or  chamber  musicians  to  Pope 
Leo  X.  (See  Haberl,  Bausteine^  iii.  p.  69.) 
His  compositions  which  are  preserved  are  not 
numerous,  a  mass  a  4  in  the  choir-books  of 
the  Papal  chapel,  and  a  few  motets  and 
other  works  in  the  collections  of  the  time. 
AmbroB  commends  his  motets  as  good,  tasteful 
work.  J.  R.  M. 
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PENTATONIC  SCALE.  The  name  given 
to  an  early  tonality  of  very  imperfect  constrao- 
tion,  but  extremely  beautiful  in  its  aesthetic 
aspect,  and  peculiar  to  a  great  number  of 
national  melodies,  especially  those  of  the  Celtic 
nations.^ 

The  term  is  an  unfortunate  one,  since  it  leads 
us  to  expect  a  scale  based  upon  five  intervals  of 
a  tone,  whereas  it  really  means  a  scale  formed 
from  the  combination  of  five  fixed  sounds. 

No  written  record  tending  to  throw  a  light 
upon  the  origin  or  history  of  the  Pentatonio 
scale  has  been  preserved  ;  but  the  construction 
of  the  scale  itself  furnishes  us  with  a  very 
valuable  clue.  The  five  sounds  employed — 
Ut,  He,  Mif  Solf  Zo— correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  Hexachord,  minus  the  Fa,  Now 
the  Fa  was  precisely  the  cnix  which  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  system  of  the  Hexachords, 
with  their  various  Mutations,'  until  the  diffi- 
culty was  removed  by  the  invention  of  the  Fa 
fletum^ — presumably  by  Quido  d'Arezzo^ — in 
the  opening  years  of  the  11th  century.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  than  probable  that  the  Penta- 
tonio scale  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  that 
date ;  how  far  anterior,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
even  to  hazard  a  guess.  [The  existence  of  five- 
stringed  harps  and  lyres,  as  among  the  Finns 
and  Nubians,  does  not  of  course  prove  that 
their  scale  was  what  we  now  call  Pentatonic ; 
the  ancient  French  flageolet  presents  such  a 
scale  if  the  two  thumb-holes  are  kept  closed. 
Before  1100  B.O.  the  Chinese  are  said  to  have 
had  the  five  notes  of  the  usual  Pentatonic  scale, 
and  in  that  year  an  Ftf  and  BQ  were  added, 
making  the  complete  scale  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Lydian  mode ;  this  continued  in  use  until  the 
14th  century  A.  d.  When  the  Mongol  invaders 
introduced  a  scale  with  Ft],  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  presence  of  F  and  F$  in  the 
scale  was  remedied  by  an  imperial  edict 
abolishing  all  semitones,  and  so  reducing  the 
scale  to  one  of  Pentatonio  form,  C,  D,  F,  G, 
and  A.  The  Japanese  '  Shakuhachi,'  a  kind 
of  flute,  introduced  from  China  about  1835 
▲.D.,  has  a  pentatonio  scale.] 

The  characteristics  of  the  scale  led  to  certain 
marked  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  melodies 
for  which  it  was  employed  ;  and  there  is  abun- 
dantproofthatthese  peculiarities  were  continued, 
as  a  feature  of  'style,'  after  the  invention  of 
the  Hexaohords  supplanted  the  older  tonality 
by  a  more  perfect  system :  for  instance,  the 
melody  of  *The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  which 
cannot  have  been  composed  before  the  year 
1513,  exhibits,  in  its  first  strain,  the  strongest 
possible  pentatonic  character,  while  the  second 
strain  is  in  the  pure  Hjrpomixolydian  Mode 
(Mode  VIII)— assuming,  that  is,  the  Ffi  to  be 
genuine  ;  a  fact  of  which  the  Skene  MS.  leaves 
but  little  doubt.  w.  s.  b. 
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PENTATONON  (wepTdrwo^y  The  Greek 
term  for  the  interval  known  in  modem  muaio 
as  the  Augmented  Sixth,  which  consiBta,  in  the 
aggregate,  of  five  Tones  ;  i,e.  two  Greater  and 
two  Lesser  Tones,  and  one  Diatonic  and  one 
Chromatic  Semitone. 

The  term  cannot  be  correctly  applied  to  the 
Minor  Seventh,  since,  though  this  contains  the 
aggregate  of  five  Tones,  in  equal  temperament, 
it  contains  more  than  that  in  just  intonation 
— viz.  two  Greater  and  two  Le^r  Tones,  and 
two  Diatonic  Semitones.  w.  6.  b. 

PEOPLES  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  In  June 
1878,  a  body  of  enthusiastic  amateurs,  among 
whom  were  the  late  Hon.  Norman  Grosvenor, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Lyulph  Stanley  (now  Lady  Stanley 
of  Alderley),  Mr.  C.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mrs. 
Julian  Marshall,  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Hamson, 
having  made  experiments  in  giving  good  muaio 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  founded  this  Society 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  popularity 
of  good  music  by  means  of  cheap  concerts. 
In  those  days  the  'penny  reading'  was  not 
extinct,  and  various  efforts  had  been  made  to 
entertain  the  working  classes  in  the  poorer  parts 
of  London,  with  no  higher  object  than  that  of 
keeping  the  people  out  of  the  public- houses. 
The  admixture  of  really  artistic  music  into 
such  entertainments  was  occasionally  tried, 
but  seldom  with  much  success ;  for  of  cooise 
the  audience,  expectant  of  or  surfeited  with  a 
feast  of  vulgar  songs,  was  in  no  mood  to  attend 
to  the  music  of  higher  aim.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  programmes  given  by  the  People's 
Concert  Society  was  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
artistic  standard  throughout ;  and  the  pro- 
grammes were  modelled  closely  on  thoee  of 
the  Popular  Concerts.  The  result  in  different 
parts  of  London  goes  to  show  that  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  does  not  depend  upon  education 
in  any  way  ;  that  the  poorer  people  are  just  as 
much  alive  to  the  appeal  of  good  music  as  their 
richer  brethren,  and  that  even  though  the  first 
concert  of  a  series  might  draw  a  large  audience 
out  of  curiosity,  and  the  subsequent  ones  be 
attended  by  smaller  numbers,  yet  that  there  is 
gradually  formed  in  each  neighbourhood  a  daas 
of  real  music-lovers  who  are  well  worth  educat- 
ing, and  who  genuinely  appreciate  the  efforts 
made  on  their  behalf.  The  useful  work  of 
training  these  audiences  has  gone  on  in  various 
districts  of  London,  some  of  the  series  being 
given  in  co-operation  with  the  work  of  various 
settlements,  eta  As  the  charge  of  one  penny 
is  made  for  the  greater  part  of  the  seats,  it  is 
clear  that  however  great  may  be  the  success  of 
the  undertaking,  it  never  can  be  self-supporting, 
even  though  the  artists  who  take  part  content 
themselves  with  merely  nominal  fees,  and,  in 
some  cases,  give  their  assistance  freely.  The 
help  of  competent  amateurs,  whether  in  con- 
certed instrumental  music,  or  in  vocal  solos,  is 
occasionally  given,  but  the  standard  has  never 
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been  lowered,  and  in  the  period  of  the  Society's 
ezifltenoe  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  tiie 
whole  repertory  of  the  classical  instmmeutal 
music  has  been  gone  over,  and  many  new  works 
by  English  and  other  composers  have  been 
given.  There  is  a  small  list  of  subscribers 
to  the  concerts,  without  whom  the  project 
oould  not  be  carried  on  with  the  artistic  success 
that  has  attended  it  during  its  twenty -eight 
seasons,  during  which  1200  concerts  haye  been 
giyen.  M. 

PEPUSCH,  John  Chkistophir,  Mus.D., 
son  of  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation 
in  Berlin,  was  bom  there  in  1667.  He  studied 
the  theory  of  music  under  Gottlieb  Klingenbeig, 
organist  at  Stettin,  and  the  practice  of  it  under 
Orosse,  a  Saxon  organist.  Although  his  father's 
means  did  not  admit  of  his  receiving  instruc- 
tion for  more  than  one  year,  he  made  such 
excellent  use  of  his  time  that  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  obtained  an  appointment  at  the 
Prussian  Court.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  he  became  a  deeply 
skilled  theorist.  He  retained  his  appointment 
QntU  he  was  thirty  years  old,  when,  being  an 
eye-witness  (according  to  Hawkins)  of  an  act  of 
savage  ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  king  (the 
decapitation,  without  trial,  of  an  officer  who 
had  uttered  some  words  at  which  the  barbarous 
despot  took  offence),  he  determined  on  quitting 
his  native  land  for  some  country  where  human 
life  was  not  in  danger  of  destruction  by  the 
unbridled  will  of  an  individual.  He  first  went 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of 
a  year.  He  came  to  England  about  1700  and 
was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1707  he  adapted  the  music  of  the  opera, 
'Thomyris,  Queen  of  Scythia,*  besides  compos- 
ing the  recitatives  and  some  additional  songs, 
and  probably  did  the  same  for  others  of  the 
Anglo- Italian  operas  produced  about  that  period. 
And  at  the  same  time,  with  the  assistance  of 
Abraham  de  Moivre,  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, he  zealously  pursued  his  study  of  the 
music  of  the  ancients.  In  1710  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Academy 
OF  Ancient  Musio,  in  which  he  took  a  deep 
interest  throughout  his  life.'  In  1712  he  was 
engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos  as  organist 
and  composer  to  his  chapel  at  Cannons,  for  which 
he  produced  several  services  and  anthems. 
About  1716  he  published  'Six  Cantatas'  (in 
English  and  Italian)  and  'Six  English  Can- 
tatas,' the  words  by  John  Hughes,  which  were 
received  with  great  favour,  and  one  of  which, 
'Alexis,'  with  violoncello  obbligato,  continued 
to  be  sung  in  public  until  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  had  nearly  passed  away.  On  July  9, 
1713,  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  at  Oxford, 
his  exercise  (performed  July  18)  being  a  dramatic 
ode  on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht :  the  words  were 
printed  on  both  sides  of  a  folio  leaf.  About 
the  same  time  he  revived  the  practice  of  solmisa- 


tion  by  hezachords,  which  had  been  abandoned 
for  upwards  of  a  century.  Soon  afterwards  he 
became  music  director  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre,  and  continued  so  for  many  years. 
During  his  engagement  there  he  composed  the 
music  for  'Venus  and  Adonis,'  masque,  1715  ; 
[CoUey  Gibber's  'Myrtillo,'  1715];  'Apollo 
and  Daphne,'  and  'The  Death  of  Dido,'  masques, 
1 7 1 6 ;  and  '  The  Union  of  the  Three  Sister  Arts, ' 
masque  for  St  Cecilia's  Day,  1728;  'The 
Squire  of  Alsatia,'  1726  ;  besides  arranging  the 
tunes  and  composing  overtures  for '  The  Beggar's 
Opera,'  1728,  and  'The  Wedding,'  another 
ballad  opera,  1729.  He  also  arranged  the 
tunes  for  Gay's  interdicted  opera  'Polly,'  1729. 
In  1724  he  was  induced  to  join  in  Dr.  Berke- 
ley's scheme  of  a  college  in  the  Bermudas,  and 
actually  embarked,  but  the  ship  being  wrecked, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned,  and  he  re- 
turned to  England.  In  1718  he  had  married 
Margarita  de  I'Epine,  the  eminent  singer,  who 
brought  him  a  fortune  of  £10,000.  In  1730 
there  was  published  anonymously  A  Treatise 
on  Hamumy,  containing  the  chief  Rules  for 
composing  in  two,  three  and  four  parts.  As 
the  rules  contained  in  the  book  were  those 
which  Pepusch  was  in  the  habit  of  imparting 
to  his  pupils,  and  as  they  were  published  with- 
out the  necessary  musical  examples,  he  felt 
compelled  to  adopt  the  work,  and  accordingly 
in  1731  published  a  second  edition  with  the 
requisite  additions,  but  still  without  his  name. 
It  was  conjectui*ed  that  the  first  edition  was 
put  forth  by  Viscount  Paisley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Abereom,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Pepusch's  ;  but  on  this  point  nothing  is  known. 
[Corroboration  of  this  theory  is  given  in  a  copy 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (785,  a,  9)  containing  a 
transcript  of  many  of  the  examples  in  the  second 
edition,  in  a  hand  closely  resembling  Lord 
Paisley's,  and  with  the  inscription  'aet.  44' 
corresponding  to  Lord  Paisley's  age  in  1780. 
A.  H.  H.]  In  1737  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  organist  of  the  Charter  House,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  devoting 
himself  to  his  studies,  the  care  of  the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Musio,  and  the  instruction  of  a  few 
favourite  pupils.  His  wife  died  early  in  August 
1746  (see  vol.  i.  p.  785).  Cooke  writes  under 
date  '  Sunday,  August  10,  1746  : ' — *  I  was  at 
the  (Surrey)  Chapel  in  the  morning,  but  in  the 
afternoon  went  to  Vauxhall  with  the  Doctor, 
Mrs.  Pepusch  being  dead.'  Pepusch  lost  his 
only  child,  a  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise, 
some  short  time  before.  He  wrote  a  paper  on 
the  ancient  Genera,  which  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1746,  and  for  which  he  was 
elected  F.R.S.  He  died  July  20,  1752,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter  House,  where 
a  tablet  was  placed  to  his  memory  in  1757. 
Besides  the  compositions  before  named  he  pro- 
duced  odes   to   the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
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Devonshire,  1707  (song  by  Margarita  de  TEpine 
and  Mrs.  Tofts)  and  for  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
birthday,  March  1,  1715-16;  airs,  sonatas, 
and  concertos  for  various  combinations  of  string 
and  wind  instruments,  and  some  Latin  motets. 
He  also  edited  Corelli's  Sonatas  in  score.  [See 
the  Quellen-Lexikon.]  In  1751  he  dictated 
A  Short  Acwwnl  of  the  Twelve  Modes  of  Com- 
position  and  their  Progression  in  every  Octave, 
never  published.  He  bequeathed  Ms  library 
to  John  Travers  and  Ephraim  Kelner,  on  whose 
deaths  it  was  dispersed.  A  protrait  of  him  is 
in  the  New  Schools,  Oxford.  Another  portrait, 
by  Hudson,  has  been  engraved.  Although 
Pepusch  was  somewhat  pedantic,  he  was  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  musical  science,  and  the 
musicians  he  formed  (of  whom  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  Travers,  Boyce,  and  Cooke) 
sufficiently  attest  his  skill  as  a  teacher,  w.  h.  h. 
PERABO,  Ernst,  bom  at  Wiesbaden,  Nov. 
14,  1845,  one  of  ten  children,  all  followers  of 
music.  His  talent  showed  itself  very  early, 
and  at  twelve  years  old    he   played    Bach's 

*  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier '  by  heart.  In  1852 
his  parents  took  him  to  New  York,  and  after 
a  time  arrangements  were  made  through  the 
interest  of  Mr.  William  Schaufenberg,  himself  a 
pupil  of  Hummel,  to  send  him  back  to  Germany 
for  education.  He  left  the  United  States  Sept. 
1,  1858,  and  after  nearly  four  years  with  Job. 
Andersen,  at  Eimsbiittel,  near  Hambuxg,  he 
entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  Oct.  22, 
1862.  After  going  successfully  through  the 
course  there  under  Moschelee,  Richter,  Reinecke, 
etc.,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  Nov.  1865, 
and  after  some  hesitation  settled  at  Boston, 
where  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
symphony  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  April  19,  1866,  and  where  he  is 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  a 
pianoforte  player,  and  a  composer  and  arranger 
of  music  for  that  instrument.  His  repertoire 
is  good  and  wide,  and  his  style  of  playing  is 
highly  spoken  of.  Amongst  other  things  he 
has  played  the  whole  of  Schubert's  PF.  Sonatas 
in  public.  [His  compositions  embrace  a  Scherzo, 
op.  2 ;  three  studies,  op.  9 ;  Pens^s,  op.  1 1 ,  con- 
taining a  musical  setting  of  Hamlet's  Soliloquy 
(Augener  k  Co.,  London);  'Circumstance' 
(Tennyson's  Song,  op.  13)  ;  Prelude,  Romance, 
and  Toccatina,  op.  19 ;  and  his  arrangements  Ten 
Transcriptions  from  Arthur  Sullivan's  'lolanthe,' 
op.    14,    Concert -Fantasies    from   Beethoven's 

*  Fidelio, '  opp.  1 6  and  17.  He  has  also  published 
six  sets  of  selections  from  various  composers, 
fingered  and  adapted  for  the  piano.]  o.  ;  with 
additional  information  from  E.  P.  Warren,  Esq. 

PERCUSSION.  The  treatment  of  a  large 
proportion  of  discords  is  divided  into  three 
stages — Preparation,  Percussion,  and  Resolu- 
tion. The  Preparation  is  the  sounding  of  a 
discordant  note  in  a  previous  chord,  Percussion 
is  the  actual  sounding  of  the  disoord,    and 


Resolution  the  particular  mode  of  its  release, 
or  passage  into  concordance.  In  the  following 
example,  where  E  in  the  treble  of  the  second 
chord  is  the  discordant  note,  (a)  is  the  prepara- 
tion, (6)  the  percussion,  and  (c)  the  resolution, 
[See  PRSPAEATION,  and  Re.solution.] 
(o)  I    (b)  I  (c) , 


O.  H.  H.  P. 

PERCUSSION  INSTRUMENTS.  Orchestral 
instruments  are  usually  grouped  under  the  head- 
ings,— string,  wind,  and  percussion.  The  per- 
cussion group  includes  in  one  section  strained 
membranes  such  as  drums  and  tambourines, 
and  in  another  section  plates  and  bars,  whether 
of  wood  or  other  hard  material,  appearing  aa 
cjrmbals,  triangles,  steel  chimes,  the  glocken- 
spiel, castanets,  and  the  xylophone.  The 
modem  tubular  bells,  or  chimes,  as  used  in 
Tchaikovsky's  '  1812 '  overture,  would  also  coma 
under  this  heading.  D.  J.  B. 

PERCY,  John,  bora  in  1749,  was  a  composer 
of  ballads  which  were  in  favour  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  which  have  now 
passed  out  of  remembrance,  with  the  single 
exception  of  'Wapping  Old  Stairs.'  He  pub- 
lished eight  songs,  op.  1,  in  1781  ;  the  Garden 
Scene  from  Homeo  and  Juliet  as  a  duet,  April 
2,  1785  ;  and  six  ariettas,  op.  5,  in  1786.  He 
was  an  organist  and  a  tenor  vocalist,  and  died 
Jan.  24,  1797.  w.  H.  H. 

PERDENDOSI,  PERDENDO  LE  FOBZE, 
'losing  strength.'  A  direction  like  'morendo,' 
nearly  always  used  at  the  end  of  a  movement  or 
section  of  a  movement.  It  denotes  a  gradual 
diminuendo,  and  in  the  later  modern  masters, 
a  slight  rallentando  as  well.  Beethoven  uses 
*  perdendo  le  forze,  dolente '  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  the  Pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  110,  where 
the  slow  time  of  the  movement  (Adagio  ma  non 
troppo)  is  resumed  after  the  interruption  by 
the  fugue.  It  is  used  as  an  Italian  version  of 
'  Ermattet,  klagend,'  which  is  written  above  it 
He  also  employs  '  sempre  perdendo '  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  Bb  (No.  4),  in 
bars  12  to  10  from  the  end.  'Perdendosi'  is 
used  by  Weber  fhequently,  for  instance  in  the 
slow  movement  of  the  pianoforte  sonata  in  G, 
op.  24,  etc.,  and  by  Chopin  in  the  second  of  the 
two  Polonaises,  op.  40,  just  before  the  return  to 
the  first  subject.  M. 

PEREZ,  Davide,  son  of  a  Spaniard,  bom 
in  Naples,  1711,  was  admitted  in  1718  to  the 
Conservatorio  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Loreto,  where 
he  studied  the  violin  under  Antonio  Gallo,  and 
counterpoint  under  Francesco  MandnL  His 
first  opera, '  Siroe,' '  was  composed  for  San  Carlo 
in  1740.  At  the  invitation  of  Prince  Naaelli 
he  went  to  Palermo,  and  became  master  of  the 
Real  Cappella  Palatina.  Here  he  remained  tiU 
1748,  and  produced  *  Li  travestimenti  amorosi' 
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(1740),  L'Eroismo  di  Scipione'  (1741),  'As- 
tartea, ' '  Medea, '  and  *  L'  Isola  disabitata. '  After 
'La  Clemenza  di  Tito'  (1749),  given  at  San 
Carlo  in  Nai'les,  and  '  tiemiramide '  (1750)  at 
the  lWti*o  delle  Dame  in  Rome,  be  composed 
operas  for  all  the  principal  towns  in  Italy.  In 
1752  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  composed  '  Demofoonte '  for  Gizziello  and 
the  teuor  Raaff  (Mozart's  Munich  friend),  the 
success  of  which  was  so  great  that  the  King 
bestowed  on  him  the  Order  of  Christ,  and  the 
post  of  maestro  at  the  Real  Cappella,  with  a 
Buhry  of  30,000  francs.  The  new  theatre  in 
lislwn  was  opened  in  1755  with  Perez's  opera 
'Alessandro  nelle  Indie,'  in  which  a  corps  of 
cavalry  and  a  Macedonian  phalanx  appeared 
on  the  stage.  Perez  procured  the  best  Italian 
siugers  for  the  opera  during  his  managership. 
[Other  operas  are  mentioned  in  the  Quellen- 
lexikon.]  In  1755  he  came  to  London,  and 
produced  '  Ezio '  with  great  success.  Here  also 
was  published  in  1774  a  line  edition,  with 
portrait^  of  his  'Mattntino  de'  Morti,'  his  best 
sacred  work,  though  he  also  composed,  when  in 
Lisbon,  a  'Ciedo'  for  two  choirs,  and  other 
charcli  music.  [An  oratorio,  'II  Martirio  di 
San  Bartolomeo,  was  performed  at  Padua  in 
1779.]  His  compositions  can  scarcely  be  called 
remarkable,  and  F^tis  ranks  him  below  Jommelli 
In  person  he  resembled  Handel,  and  like  him  he 
lost  his  sight  in  old  age,  but  worked  on  up  to 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  Lisbon  in  1778. 
Siieciniens  of  Perez  will  be  found  in  Vincent 
Novello's  various  publications.  P.  o. 

PhREZ,  Juan  Gik£z,  a  Spanish  church 
com{)oser  of  the  16th  century,  of  whose  life  and 
works  nothing  whatever  was  known  until  the 
publication  in  1895-96  of  vol.  v.  of  'Hispaniae 
Sohola  Mnsica  Sacra,'  edited  by  F.  Pedrell. 
From  the  introductory  notice  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  we  learn  that  Perez  was  baptized  on 
Oct  7,  1548,  at  Orihuela  in  the  province  of 
Mm-cia,  and  that  on  Oct.  15,  1562,  at  tlie  early 
age  of  fouii;een,  he  was  appointed  Choirmaster 
to  tite  Collegiate  Church  of  Orihuela.  This 
church  was  shortly  afterwards  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Cathedral,  and  in  coui*se  of  time 
Perez  became  a  royal  chaplain.  In  1581  he 
was  a))pointed  Choirmaster  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Valencia,  where  he  remaine<l  till  his  death  in 
or  after  the  year  1601.  The  Cathedral  Cliapter 
of  Valencia  had  the  intention  of  publishing 
aorae  of  his  works,  which,  however,  was  never 
carried  into  effect,  and  his  works  remained  in 
MS.  until  the  publication  of  a  selection  of 
them  in  the  volume  above  referred  to.  They 
are  all  stiictly  liturgical,  and  are  distinguished 
by  that  simple  and  sweet  expressiveness  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  best  Spanish  church 
composers.  J.  R.  M. 

PERFECT.     Of  cadences  the  word  *  perfect  * 
is  used  to  indicate  such  as  give  the  most  absolute 
effect  of  a  oonclusion,  by  passing  through  a  chord 
VOL.  in 


or  chords  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  a  key 
to  the  tonic  chord  of  that  key  in  its  iirst  position. 
[See  Cadence,  (6)  I.,  vol.  i.  p.  436.]  Of 
Intervals  the  word  is  chiefly  used  in  modem 
times  to  describe  certain  of  the  purest  and 
simplest  kinds,  as  filths  and  fourths,  when  in 
their  most  consonant  forms  ;  in  the  early  days 
of  modem  music  it  was  used  in  contrast  to  the 
terms  *  imperfect '  and  ^  middle '  to  classify  the 
consonances  in  the  order  of  their  theoretical 
excellence.  [See  Harmony,  Interval,  Tem- 
perament.] c.  H.  H.  p. 

P£RGETTI.  Probably  the  last  castrate  who 
ever  sang  in  England.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Society  Armonica,  May  6,  1844,  in 
an  aria  from  *  Ciglio,'  an  opera  of  his  own,  and 
IB  described  as  'a  brilliant  and  expressive 
singer,  who  won  a  deserved  encore'  (Mus, 
Examiner).  o. 

PERGOLA,  LA.  La  Pergola  is  the  principal 
theatre  of  Florence,  and  takes  its  name  from 
that  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  thirty  proprietors,  who 
form  the  society — or,  to  use  the  English  term, 
the  company — of  the  Immobili,  Operatic  musio 
and  ballets  are  the  only  kind  of  performances 
given  in  this  theatre,  which  is  the  'Grand  Opera' 
of  Florence.  The  interior  of  the  house  is  hand- 
somely fitted  and  decorated,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  about  2500  spectators. 

The  original  theatre  was  erected  in  1650  upon 
the  designs  of  the  celebrated  architect  Tacca. 
It  was  a  wooden  structure,  and  lasted  until 
1738,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  present 
solid  building.  It  was  inaugurated  with  the 
opera  'Dafne'  by  Peri  and  Caccini,  which 
had  been  written  in  1594,  and  was  the  first 
opera  ever  written.  L.  B. 

PERGOLESI,  or  PERGOLESE,  Giovanni 
Battista,  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1710,  at  Jesi  near 
Ancona.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  were 
given  wrongly  by  many  historians  until  the 
Marquis  de  VUlarosa  finally  settled  the  question 
by  reference  to  the  register  of  his  baptism,  a 
facsimile  of  which  is  given  by  E.  Faustini-Fasini 
in  his  life  of  Pergolesi  {GazzeUa  MusiccUe  di 
MilanOf  August  31,  1899,  etc.  ;  published  in 
book  form  by  Ricordi,  1900).  The  original 
name  of  the  family  appears  to  have  been  Draghi, 
but  in  accordance  with  local  custom  those 
members  of  it  who  settled  at  Jesi  were  known 
as  Pergolese  or  Pergolesi  from  Pergola,  a  town 
in  the  Marche,  of  which  they  were  natives. 
This  partly  accounts  for  the  error  of  Saverio 
Mattei,  who  maintained  that  the  composer's 
surname  was  Jesi,  and  that  he  was  given  the 
name  of  Pergolese  from  his  birthplace.  He 
himself  signed  his  name  both  as  Pergolese  and 
as  Pergolesi ;  the  form  Pergolesi  (i.e.  dei 
Pergolesi)  is  more  generally  preferred  in  Italy, 
and  the  form  Pergolese  (Pergolese)  appears  to 
have  become  popularised  by  French  writers. 
VUlarosa  supposed  the  family  of  Peigoleei  to 
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have  belonged  to  the  nobility  ;  bnt  it  is  evident 
from  a  work  entitled  Picenarum  MathemcUieorum 
Elogia  bj  Giuseppe  Santini  di  Staffolo,  professor 
at  the  university  of  Macerata  (Macerata,  1779), 
that  his  father  was  a  surveyor,  and  his  grand- 
father a  shoemaker.  He  appears  to  have  been 
an  only  child. 

Pergolesi  stndied  music  at  Jesi  with  a  local 
master,  Francesco  Santini,  and  had  lessons  on 
the  violin  from  one  Francesco  Mondini  until 
lus  sixteenth  year  (1725),  when  he  was  sent  to 
Naples  and  admitted  to  the  Conservatorio  dei 
Poveri  di  Gesii  Gristo,  through  the  influence  of 
Count  Cardolo  Maria  Pianetti  Mannelli,  a  noble- 
man of  Jesi,  whose  services  to  the  Austrians 
during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
had  earned  him  the  protection  of  Charles  YI. 
At  Naples  Pergolesi  was  placed  drst  under 
Gaetano  Greco  and  later  (probably  after  Greco's 
death)  under  Durante.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  he  studied  with  Francesco  Feo  when 
Durante  was  summoned  to  Vienna;  There  is, 
however,  no  foundation  for  the  story  (given  by 
Villarosa  and  reproduced  by  H.  M.  Schletteper) 
of  Durante's  visit  to  the  Austrian  capital 
Between  1725  and  1728  he  became  master  at 
the  Conservatorio  della  Madonna  di  Loreto, 
and  it  was  doubtless  for  this  reason  that 
Pergolesi  became  a  pupil  of  Feo.  His  teacher 
of  the  violin  was  Domenico  de  Matteis.  It 
has  been  stated  that  he  showed  a  remarkable 
facility  for  extemporising  chromatic  passages 
on  this  instrument,  and  that  his  powers  of 
composition  were  first  made  known  to  his 
teachers  in  this  manner.  The  story,  however, 
given  by  VUlarosa  with  some  detail  and  repro- 
duced by  some  later  writers,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  believed  by  Florimo,  in  spite  of 
his  love  of  picturesque  anecdote. 

Pergolesi  made  his  first  public  appearance  as 
a  comjioser  with  a  sacred  drama  entitled  'La 
Conversione  di  San  Gugliebno  d'  Aquitania,' 
performed  in  1731,  probably  by  his  fellow- 
pupils,  at  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnello  Maggiore. 
Between  the  acts  of  this  was  performed  the 
comic  intermezzo,  '  II  Maestro  di  Musica.'  The 
success  of  the  performance  gained  Pergolesi  the 
protection  of  the  Prince  of  Stigliano,  a  dis- 
tinguished amateur,  for  whose  marriage  in  1723 
Alessandro  Scarlatti  had  composed  a  serenata. 
Through  the  influence  of  this  nobleman,  who 
was  equerry  to  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  aided  by 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Avellino  and  the 
Duke  of  Maddaloni,  Pergolesi  was  commissioned 
to  write  an  opera  for  the  court  theatre,  and 
produced  *  La  Sallustia '  with  the  comic  inter- 
mezzo '  Nerino  e  Nibbia '  (sometimes  known  as 
*  Amor  fa  1'  uomo  cieco ')  for  the  winter  season 
of  1731.  The  opera  was  successful,  but 'the 
intermezzo  did  not  please.  'Ricimero,'  pro- 
duced in  1732  with  the  intermezzo,  <  II  Greloso 
Schemito,'  was  a  failure,  which  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact   that  Pergolesi 


composed  it  just  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
Discouraged  by  its  reception,  he  devoted  himself 
to  other  forms,  and  it  was  at  this  time,  according 
to  Florimo,  that  he  wrote  thirty  sonatas  for  two 
violins  and  bass  at  the  request  of  the  Prince  of 
Stigliano ;  twenty-four  of  these  were  printed 
in  London.  He  was  also  commissioned  by  the 
municipality  of  Naples  to  write  a  mass  on  the 
occasion  of  the  earthquake  of  March  20,  1731. 
The  mass,  which  was  for  double  choir  and 
orehestra,  was  much  admired,  and  was  followed 
by  a  second  on  the  same  scale,  which  is  said  to 
have  won  the  public  praises  of  Leonardo  Leo» 
who  was  present  at  the  performance.  Florimo 
further  states  that  Pergolesi  afterwards  added 
a  third  and  fourth  choir  to  this  work;  hot 
there  is  no  trace  remaining  of  any  mass  by  him 
for  more  than  two  choirs. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  '  Ricimero'  it  wu 
not  long  before  Pergolesi  returned  to  dramatie 
composition,  and  in  September  1732,  he  pro- 
duceid  at  the  Teatro  dei  Fiorentini  a  comic 
opera  in  Neapolitan  dialect,  '  Lo  frate  nnam* 
morato,'  which,  according  to  a  contemporuy 
(Chracas,  JDiario  Ordinario,  1732)  met  with 
considerable  success.  The  following  year  he 
returned  to  serious  opera  with  '  II  Prigionier' 
(so  called  in  the  libretto,  but  generally  known 
as  '  n  Prigionier  Superbo '  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  *  Prigioniero  Fortunate '  of  A.  Scarlatti),  to 
which  '  La  Serva  Padrona '  furnished  the  inter- 
mezzi (August  28,  1733).  There  seems  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  sucoees  of  '  La  Senra 
Padrona'  was  in  any  way  extraordinary, 
especially  as  Pergolesi  was  already  known  as  a 
composer  of  comic  opera. 

It  was  about  this  time  (1738-84)  that 
Pergolesi  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Maddaloni.  After  he  left  Jesi  his  &ther  had 
become  involved  in  financial  difficulties.  His 
mother  died  in  1727,  and  her  dowry  ahonld 
have  been  paid  to  her  son,  but  her  husband 
was  unable  to  find  the  money,  and  even  after 
the  father's  death  in  1732  Giovanni  BattisU 
still  had  to  negotiate  with  the  executors  ontfl 
1734.  On  his  appointment  to  the  serrioe  of 
the  Duke,  Pergolesi  appears  to  have  considered 
his  aflairs  more  settled,  as  he  sent  for  bis  sont, 
Donna  Cecilia  Giorgi,  to  keep  house  for  him. 
In  the  spring  of  1734  the  Duke  took  him  to 
Rome,  and  Ghezzi  the  caricaturist  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  performance  at  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Lucina  of  a  mass  by  him  (that  in 
F  for  five  voices).  *  L'  IlL  Duca  di  Matalona  e 
Duchessa  fecero  fare  una  Musica  spaventosa  in 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  con  tutti  Musici  e  Violini 
di  Roma,  la  qual  Musica  fd  fatta  dal  Mastro 
di  Cappella  chiamato  Pergolese  il  quale  8t&  >1 
servizio  del  Principe  di  Stigliano  et  h  stato 
fatto  venire  da  Napoli  k  posts  e  fu  fatta  d* 
festa  ad  onore  di  S.  Giovanni  Pomuceno  [«.«. 
St.  John  Nepomuk].  La  qual  Compositione  h 
stata  spiritosa  e  fuori  dell'  ordinario.'    Chracas 
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records  the  departure  of  the  Dake  of  Maddaloni 
and  his  suite  from  Rome  for  Naples  in  June 
1734,  and  Pergolesi  probably  returned  with 
his  patron.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  in 
the  service  of  both  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  at 
the  same  time ;  perhaps  he  left  the  Prince 
later.  On  Oct.  25,  1734,  his  opera  '  Adriano 
in  Siria'  was  performed  at  the  Teatro  di  S. 
Bartolomeo,  wiUi  *  Livietta  e  TracoUo '  as  inter- 
mezzi The  intermezzi  were  well  received,  but 
the  opera  did  not  please.  It  has  generally  been 
stated  that  Pergolesi  became  Maestro  di  Cappella 
at  the  Casa  Santa  at  Loreto  in  this  year,,  but 
this  has  no  foundation.  The  archives  of  the 
'Holy  House'  do  not  mention  Pergolesi,  and 
other  musicians  held  the  post  without  any 
kind  of  interruption  during  his  lifetime.  It 
is  possible  that  the  tradition  may  have  arisen 
from  some  connection  of  Pergolesi  either  with 
the  convent  of  Loreto  near  Avellino,  some 
sixty  miles  distant  from  Naples,  or  with  the 
CSonservatorio  della.  Madonna  di  Loreto  at 
Naples  itself.  The  libretto  of  '  II  Flaminio,'  a 
comic  opera  produced  at  Naples  in  the  autumn 
of  1735,  tells  us  that  he  was  organist  of  the 
royal  chapel  at  Naples. 

On  Jan.  31,  1735,  the  famous  ox>era 
'  L'  Olimpiade '  was  produced  under  Pergolesi's 
own  direction  at  the  Tordinona  Theatre  in  Rome. 
It  was  badly  received,  and  Gr^try  tells  us  that 
in  orange  was  thrown  at  the  composer's  head. 
It  is  related  that  Egidio  Romualdo  Duni,  whose 
opera  'Nerone'  was  produced  at  the  same  theatre 
on  May  21,  assured  Pergolesi  that  his  opera  was 
far  too  good  to  succeed,  and  after  the  result 
which  he  had  foreseen  did  his  best  to  console 
him.  It  is  also  related  that  the  failure  of 
'  L'  Olimpiade '  hastened  the  death  of  the  com- 
poser, who  returned  to  Naples  and  devoted 
himself  to  sacred  music.  His  devotion  to 
sacred  music,  however,  can  only  have  been 
partial,  as  he  produced  the  comic  opera  *  II 
Flaminio'  in  the  autumn  at  Naples  (Teatro 
Nuovo),  where  it  was  thoroughly  successful.  It 
is  not  known  when  he  first  showed  symptoms 
of  consumption.  He  went  to  PozzuoU  for  his 
health  in  February  1736,  as  the  guest  of  the 
Duke  of  Maddaloni,  leaving  his  aunt  in  Naples, 
and  verbally  handing  over  to  her  all  that  he 
did  not  take  to  Pozzuoli ;  we  may  thus  infer 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  live  much  longer. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  stayed 
first  at  Torre  del  Greco.  At  Pozzuoli  he  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  written  the  cele- 
brated 'Stabat  Mater, '  commissioned  by  the  Con- 
fraternity of  S.  Luigi  di  Palazzo  at  Naples  as 
a  substitute  for  the  setting  by  A.  Scarlatti, 
which  had  hitherto  been  sung  there  annually 
on  Good  Friday.  According  to  Paisiello,  how- 
ever, the  work  was  written  very  soon  after  he 
left  the  Conservatorio,  which  he  did  in  1729, 
if  Florimo  is  to  be  trusted.  He  was  lodged 
in  the  Capuchin  monastery  at  Pozzuoli,  founded 


by  the  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Maddaloni ; 
and  even  under  these  circumstances  his  comic 
spirit  did  not  desert  him,  as  we  see  from  the 
well-known  'Scherzo  fatto  ai  Cappuccini  di 
Pozzuoli,'  a  musical  jest  for  tenor  and  bass 
voices,  the  humour  of  which  is  too  coarse  for 
explanation  here.  During  his  illness  he  was 
visited  several  times  by  Feo,  his  former  teacher, 
to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself 
with  great  diffidence  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  his  'Stabat  Mater.'  He  died  March  17, 
1736,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Pozzuoli.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been 
promised  ten  ducats  for  his  '  Stabat  Mater,' 
but  whether  this  was  paid  is  doubtful,  as  his 
possessions  had  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral,  which  amounted  to  eleven  ducats. 
After  his  death  Cecilia  Giorgi  returned  to  Jesi, 
and  the  details  given  above  of  his  financial 
relations  with  her  and  his  other  relatives  are 
made  evident  from  a  notarial  act  dated  Jesi, 
Oct.  4,  1736,  by  which  the  claims  of  Cecilia 
Giorgi  and  her  nephew's  paternal  uncle,  Giuseppe 
Maria  Pergolesi,  to  his  estate  were  finally  settled 
(G.  Annibaldi,  11  Pergolesi  in  Pozzuoli,  Vita 
inHmaf  Jesi,  1890).  Some  biographers  sup- 
posed that  Pergolesi  died  of  poison,  but  this 
is  doubtless  due  to  confusion  with  his  contem- 
porary Leonardo  Vinci,  who  met  his  death  by 
this  means  in  1732.  More  credence  may  be 
given  to  the  tradition  that  his  death  was 
hastened  by  the  profligacy  for  which  he  was 
apparently  notorious.  A  number  of  legends 
have  grown  up  relating  to  his  love  affairs, 
two  of  which  deserve  mention.  Florimo 
printed  a  story  which  he  professed  to  have 
reproduced  verbatim  from  a  contemporary 
chronicle  found  among  the  papers  of  the  Prince 
of  Colobrano,  by  whose  permission  he  published 
it.  According  to  this  document  a  certain  Maria 
Spinelli,  of  the  princely  house  of  Cariati,  was 
told  by  her  three  brothers  that  unless  she  chose 
within  three  days  a  husband  who  was  her 
equal  by  birth,  they  would  kill  the  composer 
Pergolesi,  with  whom  she  was  in  love,  and 
who  returned  her  affection.  After  three  days 
the  lady  decided  to  enter  a  nunnery  instead, 
stipulating  that  Pergolesi  was  to  conduct  the 
mass  on  the  occasion  of  her  taking  the  veiL 
She  entered  the  convent  of  S.  Chiara,  and,  dying 
a  year  later,  was  buried  on  March  11,  1735, 
Pergolesi  again  conducting  the  requiem  for 
her.  His  own  death  took  place  little  more 
than  a  year  after  this,  and  Florimo  suggested 
that  the  tragic  anniversary  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  it  Unfortunately  for  the  romantic 
admirers  of  Pergolesi,  the  story  has  been  shown 
to  be  devoid  of  foundation.  Benedetto  Croce 
pointed  out  (1)  that  no  biographer  previous  to 
Florimo  had  made  any  allusion  to  it,  (2)  that 
the  papers  of  the  Prince  of  Colobrano,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Maddaloni,  contain 
nothing  of  the  kind,  (3)  that  the  archives  of 
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the  nunnery  of  S.  Chiara  showed  that  no  Maria 
Spiuelli  had  been  a  member  of  that  community 
during  the  18th  century,  and  finally  that, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Duke  of 
Maddaloni,  the  story  was  the  invention  of  one 
Carlo  Coda,  and  had  appeared  in  some  periodical 
of  Florimo's  time. 

The  other  legend  was  put  forward  by  a  certain 
A.  Piazza,  who  professed  to  have  discovered  from 
contemporary  memoirs  that  Pergolesi  was  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  'Lord  Bulwer, 
British  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Court 
of  Naples,'  and  that  the  lady's  name  was 
*Betzi.'  This  story  hardly  requires  formal 
refutation.  Pergolesi's  romantic  history  has 
formed  the  subjects  of  two  operas  bearing  his 
name,  one  by  Paolo  Serrao  (Naples,  1857),  and 
the  other  by  Stefano  Ronchetti  Monteviti 
(Milan,  1857). 

An  oil-painting,  supposed  to  represent  Per- 
golesi, is  in  the  library  of  the  Naples  Conserva- 
toire, to  which  it  was  presented  by  Florimo. 
There  are  also  several  lithographed  and  engraved 
portraits  of  him,  some  of  which  are  reproduced 
in  Musica  e  Masvcisti^  Dea  1905.  The  difficulty 
of  finding  any  two  which  might  conceivably 
represent  the  same  person,  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  decide  which  is  the  most  authentic. 
The  most  interesting  portrait  is  certainly  the 
caricature  by  Ghezzi  in  the  Vatican  library 
(Cod.  Ottob.  No.  3116,  p.  139),  which  is  repro- 
duced in  the  Oazzetia  Musicale  di  Milano  for 
Dec.  14,  1899.  The  revolting  hideousneas  of 
this  drawing  may  have  been  due  to  personal 
animosity, — ^Ghezzi's  criticism  on  Pergolesi's 
mass  in  1734  was  not  that  of  a  friend, — but  the 
artist  is  hardly  likely  to  have  wilfully  invented 
a  deformity  of  the  left  leg,  to  which  he  draws 
particular  attention,  and  which  caused  the 
composer  to  walk  lame.  This  characteristic 
had  not  been  noticed  by  any  biographer  until 
it  was  pointed  out  by  E  Faustini-Fasini. 

The  im{K>rtauce  of  Pergolesi  as  a  composer 
has  been  exaggerated  since  his  death  to  an 
extent  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  worth  while 
attempting  to  account  for  the  development  of 
the  tradition.  Paisiello  very  sensibly  remarked 
that  he  would  not  have  been  so  much  esteemed 
if  he  had  lived  longer.  (Paisiello's  opinions 
are  quoted  from  the  Osaervazioni  Mtisicali 
irUomo  a'  ComposUori  napoletani^  ricavate  dalla 
Conversazione  col  Signor  Paisiello^  compiled  by 
Agostino  Gervasio.  The  MS.  in  the  Bibl.  de' 
Gerolamini  at  Naples  was  printed  in  Musica 
e  MusicisH,  Dec.  1905.)  His  death  of  con- 
sumption at  the  age  of  twenty -six,  just  after 
a  conspicuous  failure  at  Rome,  caused  the 
undoubted  success  of  his  comic  operas  (that  is, 
his  thrae-act  comic  oi)era8  in  dialect,  not  his 
little  intermezzi)  to  be  overlooked,  and  lent  a 
fictitious  interest  to  the  revival  of  works  which 
are  in  no  way  above  the  average  merit  of  the 
Italian  music  of  that  period.     The  celebrity 


of  Pergolesi  in  later  times  depended  almost 
entirely  on  'La  Serva  Padrona'  and  the  'Stabat 
Mater,'  to  which  may  be  added  the  air  'Tre 
I  giomi  son  che  Nina,'  which  recent  research 
'  has  shown  to  be  wrongly  attributed  to  him. 
[Tbb  oiorni  son  che  Nina.]  As  far  as  can 
be  traced  this  enthusiasm  for  the  two  former 
works  originated  not  in  Italy  but  in  Paris.  '  La 
Serva  Padrona '  first  appeared  in  Paris  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  in  1746,  obtaining  a  mere 
siuxis  d'estime.  '  La  musique  en  a  ^t^  trouvee 
excellente  ;  elie  est  d'un  Auteur  nltramontsin, 
mort  fort  jeune'  {Mereure  de  France).  On 
its  reappearance  in  1752,  in  the  repertoire  of 
the  'Bouffons  Italiens,'  it  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  for  some  reason  regarded  aa 
the  type  of  all  Italian  music.  It  is  sufficient 
to  cite  the  words  of  an  anonymous  satiiist  of 
the  time  (quoted  in  GeoflBroy's  Court  di  la 
Literature  dramatique) : — 

Lain  n'est  ]ilu8  a  I'Op^ra 
Le  fkvorl  de  Polymnie ; 
Bameau  bientdt  s'telipsora 
Malgr6  sa  profonde  hannonie ; 
061iot  n'a  rien  d'^tonnant, 
II  fout  dea  bouffons  d'ltalie : 
Ai^ouidliui  tout  FnuiQaia  galant 
Ne  8e  montre  qu'en  fredounant 
B  si  e  no,  e  piou  et  giuu, 
Cest  i  qui  sera  le  plus  foa. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  words  '  e  si  e  no,  e  sh  e 
giii '  from  the  air  *  Sempre  in  contrasti '  (*  Serfi 
Padrona,'  Act  I.).  While  the  other  operw 
remained  in  manuscript  and  so  forgotten,  the 
not  too  discriminating  enthusiasm  of  Roosaean 
was  perpetuated  by  Fetis  and  later  historians. 
The  '  Stabat  Mater '  was  also  printed  in  Paris 
not  long  after  the  composer's  death,  and  was 
even  printed  at  Leipzig  with  German  words  by 
Klopstock  as  early  as  1782.  In  Italy  it  has 
always  been  regarded  with  exaggerated  venera- 
tion, and  no  doubt  this  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  Bellini  (who  also  died  young) 
called  it  *  divino  poema  del  dolore. '  De  Broases' 
opinion  of  Pergolesi  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  contemporary  criticism :  *  Parmi  tons  cee 
musiciens,  mon  auteur  d'affection  est  Pergolese. 
Ah  !  le  joli  g^nie,  simple  et  naturel.  On  ne  pent 
pas  6crire  aveo  plus  de  facility,  de  graces  et  de 
goi^t.  ...  See  petits  intermkles  sont  cha^ 
niants,  si  gais,  si  r^jouissants.'  We  must,  how- 
ever, be  on  our  guard  against  accepting  blindly 
the  criticism  of  any  contemporary,  and  the 
value  of  De  Brosses'  appreciation  of  Pergolesi 
must  be  measured  by  his  opinion  on  Handel 
— *  Sur  ce  que  j'ai  vn  de  sa  musique  vocale,  je 
le  croirais  inf^rieur  k  tons  ceux  que  je  vona  ai 
nomm6s  [i.«.  Pergolesi,  Vinci,  Porpora,  Sani, 
etc.].'  Paisiello  and  Padre  Martini,  howeTcr, 
were  less  enthusiastic,  and  pointed  oat  that 
the  *  Stabat  Mater '  was  written  in  the  style 
of  a  comic  opera.  Paisiello  is  not  far  wrong 
in  saying  that  'His  "Olimpiade,"  the  inter- 
mezzo  **  La  Serva  Padrona,"  a  mass,  and  other 
compositions  of  his  that  remain  to  as,  differ  id 
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no  way  from  the  ''Stabat  Mater,"  in  which, 
moreover,  there  are  incoherent  passages,  that 
is  to  say,  certain  verses  set  without  sense  or 
expression,  such  as  the  theme  of  the  '  *  £ia  mater, " 
which  suggests  the  comic  style.' 

As  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  Pergolesi  is 
no  more  than  a  clever  imitator  of  his  master 
Durante.  His  masses  for  double  choir  are 
effective  and  well  written,  but  commonplace 
in  their  material.  It  should  be  noted  that 
his  two  choirs  are  used  separately  only  for 
anti])honal  or  cumulative  effects  on  single  chords, 
there  being  no  attempt  at  polyphonic  writing 
in  more  than  five  parts  at  most.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  '  Stabat  Mater '  is  the  sentimental 
charm  of  its  melodies.  Sentimental  charm  is 
indeed  the  chief  merit  of  all  Pergolesi's  work, 
sacred  or  secular.  It  reaches  its  highest  in  the 
beautiful  duet  *  Se  cerca,  se  dice  *  in  *  L*  Olim- 
piade,'  and  we  can  see  that  it  was  an  inborn  gift 
and  not  the  result  of  long  development,  from 
the  fact  that  the  other  duet  in  *  L'  Olimpiade ' 
— *Nei  giomi  tuoi  felici,*  which  is  hardly 
inferior  to  the  first,  was  transferred  unaltered 
frt>m  Pergolesi's  first  dramatic  composition  *  La 
Gonversione  di  S.  Guglielmo.*  The  comic  opera 
'  Lo  frate  nnammorato '  contains  several  pleas- 
ing airs,  including  the  well-known  '  Ogne  pena 
cchiii  spiatata,'  as  well  as  some  genuinely 
humorous  numbers,  the  best  of  which  is  an 
absurd  parody  of  an  aria  di  bravura,  sung  by 
a  baritone,  but  demanding  a  compass  from  F 
below  the  bass  stave  to  C  in  the  treble,  which 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  produced  in  a 
grotesque  falsetto.  There  are  also  interesting 
types  of  popular  Neapolitan  songs,  and  a  bright 
quintet  at  the  end  of  Act  II.  On  the  whole, 
however,  Pergolesi  is  inferior  to  Leo  and 
Logroscino  in  comic  opera,  and  indeed  could 
only  be  considered  a  great  composer  in  any 
department  by  critics  who  were  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  work  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries. 

GATALOOUB  OF  THE  EXTAKT  WORKS  OF  PBSG0LB8I 

L  Operas  avd  Obatokim 

L  8.  Ooglldmo  d'  AqnlUnia  (Naples,  1781),     Boon— Brit.  Mnt., 

Berlin.  NaplM  R.C.M. 
X.  n  Maatro  di  Muaica  (Naplw,  1731).    Soore  (Ma)-Berlin. 

LeMattred*  Musique (Papla.1762).  Score ( MB. )—DTeKi«i. Parte, 


Blbl.  Nat  The  engmved  uore,  pobliahed  Ijy  Bolvln  at  Parte, 
te  In  inoet  Important  librarian.  Thte  opera  was  alao  performed 
at  Venice  In  174!l  as  '  L'  Onuio,'  and  at  Florenoe  in  1760  aa 


'  La  Soolara  alia  moda.' 
1.  La  Salloatla  (Naples,  1781).    Librvtlo-Rome,  BibL  Vltt  Bm. 

Scoro— Naples  R.C.M. 
4.  Kerlno  e  NibbU  (Naples.  1781).    Libretto— Borne.  BibL  Vltt 

Bm. 
t.  Biclmero  (Naples,  1732). 
«,  nOelosoSchemito  (Naples.  1782).   Boore-BerUn,  BnuseteCons. 

7.  Lotratennanunotato  (Naples,  1782).  Score— Brit  Mus.,  Bmssete 

Cons..  Naples  R.C.M. 

8.  n  Prigionlero  Buperbo  (Naples,  1733).    Libretto— Rome,  BiU. 

▼ittBm.    Score— Naples  R.O.M.  ,   _ 

9.  La  Serra  PMbxma  (Naples.  1738).     Libretto-Bome.  Blbl.  VItt 

Bm.  Score  In  all  important  libraries.  There  are  uuuiy  printed 
editions,  both  Italian  and  French  (La  Bervante  Maltresse). 

ll».  AdrlanolnBlrU(NapIes,1784).  Boore-Brit  Mus.,  Naples R.C.M. 

11.  Traeollo  (Naples.  1734).  Score  In  oil  Impoi-tant  libraries.  Per- 
larmanees  under  other  titles :  Lirletta  e  Tnoollo ;  La  ftnU 
Ptolaoea  (Rome.  1748) :  La  Ooutadina  astnU  (Venice.  1744) ;  II 
Lsdro  oonrertito  per  amore  (Venice.  1700) ;  II  flnto  Paao.  etc 

UL  L'  Olimpiade  (Rome,  1736).  Score— Brit  Mus.,  London  R.C.M., 
Dresden,  Milan  Cons..  Mnnster.  Paris  Cons.,  Vienna  HofbibL. 

U.  n  Flaminio  (Naples,  1786).  Ubretto-Bome,  BIW.  Vltt  Bm. 
Booie-LoDdon  R.C.1L,  Bmaete  Cona.  Naples  B.C.M. 


14.  n  Tranaito  dl  San  01uMi>pe(T).    London  B.C.1L.  Blnaiedeln, 

Vienna  Mnaikfreunde. 

15.  n  Temistode  (ascribed  to  Pergolesi).    Boora— Bologna. 

H.  M.  Bchletterar'e  biography  in  the  BmntiduMg  JiutlkatiMcktr 
Vortrdqe  edited  by  Count  P.  yon  Waldenee.  gives  a  very  full 
aooomit  of  later  performances  of  the  opetas  In  Italy  and  In 
other  countries,  bat  te  utherwise  inaocoxate  and  uncritioaL 

II.  CAsnxTxm 
1.  Chi  non  ode  e  ehl  non  vede.     Brit  Mna.,  Ltmdon  R.C.M., 

Berlin.  Brussete  Cons. 
i.  Clori,  se  mai  rivulgl.     London  R.C.M. 
8.  Delia  cltt4  vlclua  dl  Mergelllna.    MUnater. 

4.  Daiaigre.  ahl  I  mia  Dalaigre.    Brit  Mus.,  Berlin.  Bnusela  Oon&, 

Manster. 

5.  Booo,  Tiral.  quel  mirto.    London  R.C.M. 
8.  In  quests  plagge  amene.    London  R.CM. 

7.  Luce  degli  oeebi  mieL     Brit  Mus.,  London  B.C.M.,  Berlin, 

Bruasete  Cons.,  Mttnater. 

8.  Nel  ehiuao  oentro  (L'  Orfeo).    Brit  Mus..  Berlin,  BiUMCte  Cons. . 

Cambridge  Fitaw.,  Vienna  Hofbibl. 

9.  Qneat'  i  amor,  quest'  4  fede.    Mttnster. 

10.  Quest'  a  U  piano  e  quest'  4 11  rlo.    Brit  Mus.  (autograph?). 

11.  Rinfaoeiar  son  oostretto.    London  R.C.M. 

18.  lo  mi  rido :  Seraiata  for  two  voices.    London  R.C.M. 

PncnxD  Edjtiomb 

Qoattro  eantate  da  camera  .  .  .  rsocolte  da  O.  Bruno.    (Napoll, 

1760  T),  four  cantatas :  London,  Preston  M  Son  (1790?). 

III.  Sacrkd  Mvbio 
Mass  (Kyrieand  Gloria)  for  ten  voices  (tvo  eholra)  and  twooroheairM, 

in  F.    Brit  Mus..  Milan,  MOnater. 
Maas  (Kyrie  and  O  loria)  for  Ave  volcea  and  orchestra  in  O.    PuhUahod 

at  Vienna.  Comtoio  d'Arti  «  d'JndtMHa, 
Mass  (Kyrie  and  Gloria)  for  Ave  voioea  and  orohestira  in  D.    Brit 

Mus.  (8  copies).  Bruaa^  Cona  .  Milan.  MUnater.  etc 
Mass  for  four  voices  in  D  minor.    Brit  Mus. 
Aurs  sacratte  auioris,  motet  for  S.  and  orchestm.    Bruaaela,  Churdi 

of  Bte.  Gudulc 
Confltebor.  paalm  for  8.S.A.T.B.  and  orchestra  (in  most  libraries). 
Deplacldotorrente,  motet  for  S.  and  orchestra.    Bruaaela,  Church  of 

Stc  Oudule. 
Dies  liae,  motet  for  8.  A.  and  oreheatxa.    Mttnster. 
Dixit  Domliiua  (in  D),  paalm  for  ten  volcea  (two  eholra)  and  or- 

cheatra.    Naples  R.C.M.  (autograph). 
Dixit  Dominus(lnBflat),paalmfarB.A.T.B.andorohcstia.  MOnater. 
Domlna  ad  adjuvandum  (in  D).  motet  for  S.A.T.B.  and  orchcatim. 

Mttnater. 
Domine  ad  adjuvandum  (in  G),  motet  for  8.&A.T.B.  and  orchestra. 

Brit  Mua.  Milan,  Mttnater. 
Domine  ad  adjuvandum  (in  D).  motet  for  A.T.B.  and  ordiestia. 

Brit  Mus. 
Boos  pletatis  signa,  motet  for  8.  and  orchestra.    Milan. 
Brce  saperbos  nostcs,  motet  for  S.  and  ordtestm.    Bruaaela,  Stc 

Oudule. 
In  coelestibus  regnia,  motet  for  S.  and  orehestia.    Milan. 
In  hacdie  tarn  decora,  motet  for  B.B.A.T.B.  and  orchestra.    Brit 

Mus..  Milan. 
Laetatus  sum.  psalm  for  B.A.T.B.  and  orchestra.    Mttnater. 
Laetatus  sum.  paalm  for  B.  and  orchestra.    Bruaaete  Cone 
Laudato  puerl,  psalm  for  B.A.T.B.  and  oroheatra.    BruaseU  Cona. 
Mteerere  mei  DeuM  (in  C  minor),  paalm  for  B.A.T.B.  and  orchestra. 

London,  R.C.M. 
Miaerere  mel  Deua  (in  C  minor),  paaJm  for  S.A.T.B.  and  orchestra. 

Brit  Mus.,  Milan,  Mttnater. 
Miserere  mei  Deoa  (in  6  minor),  psalm  for  8.A.T.B.  unaccompanied. 

Brussels  O'nc 
Miaerere  mei  Deus  (In  A  minor)  for  nine  volcea  and  organ.    Schwerin. 
Qute  dcut  Deua  noater,  motat  for  B.  and  oreheatxa.    Bruaaela,  Bibl. 

Roy. 
Salve  rflgina  (In  F  minor)  tor  8.8.  and  orchestia.    Bruss^  Cona 
Balvs  regina  (in  A  minor)  for  B.  and  orchestra.    Milan. 
Salve  regiXM  (in  A  minor)  for  B.  and  orchestra.    Brit  Mus.,  London 

R.C.M..  Bniaaels  Cons.,  Milan.  Schwerin.  etc 
Salve  regina  (in  P  mnjor)  for  &  and  harpsichord.    Milan. 
Salve  regina  (in  C  minor)  for  8.B.  and  orchestra.    Mttnster. 
Stabat  Mater  for  B.A.  and  orchestra.    Munteosasino  (autograph). 

MB.  copies  in  most  libraries  ;  several  printed  ediUonc 
Tuba  et  timpano,  motat  for  8.  and   on^iestra.    Bnusels,  Stc 

Oudule 
A  '  De  Prof  undis,'  mentioned  by  De  Broasea.  te  no  longer  extant 
Venerabilia  faarba  capucinonun,  for  T.B.  (Scheno  fatto  ai  Camnao- 

cini  dl  Pocxuoll).    Milan,  Mttnater.  Munich.  Naples  R.C.M. 

rv.  InTRtmzirTAi.  Mosic 
Sonata  for  violoncello  and  continuo.    Milan,  Naples  R.C.M. 
Concerto  for  violin  and  atringa    Milan.  Naples  R.C.M. 
Symphony  In  O  for  orchestra.    Mttnater. 

Concerto  for  flute  In  O.    (Breitkopf'a  thematic  catalogue.  1785.) 
Fourteen  aonataa  for  two  vlollna  and  baac    (ISmo.  London,  1780?) 
Twelve  S<>nataa  for  two  violina  and  baac    (London.) 
Eight  lesaona  for  the  harpaichord.    London,  e.  1780? 
A  aeooud  aet  of  eight  leaaona  for  the  harpsiehoxd. 
There  are  in  addition  many  fragments  of  unidmtifled  operas, 

including  fifteen  airs  in  Breitkopfs  thematic  catalogue  (1785). 

and  the  incomplete  autograph  parts  of  a  trio  *  nirla,  ehe 

dirmi  vuoi,'  at  Milan. 
[The  writer  te  Indebted  to  M.  Alfred  Wotquenne  for  kind  assistance 

in  the  preparation  of  thte  catalogue.] 

[Apart  from  the  *  Stabat  Mater,'  'La  Serva 
Padrona,'  the  spurious  'Tre  giomi,'  and  a 
certain  *  Gloria  in  excelsis,'  all  of  which  exist 

1  Neither  score  nor  libretto  survives,  but  the  work  te  mentioned  in 
contemporary  Journals  or  other  recordc 
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in  numerous  moMdem  editions  of  more  or  less 
value  (the  first  was  re-instnimented  by  Lvov, 
and  the  last  was  mainly  popular  in  an  arrange- 
ment for  organ  solo),  there  are  not  many  of 
Pergolesi's  works  accessible  in  modem  reprints. 
The  series  of  songs  called  *  Gem  me  d'  antichitk ' 
contains  the  motet '  Sanctum  et  terribile/  three 
airs  from  '  La  Conversione  di  San  Guglielmo/  a 
•Salve  Regina,*  the  airs  *Euridice,  dove  sei' 
and  'Ogni  pena'  (the  latter  in  many  other 
editions)  ;  Gevaert's  *  Gloires  d'  Italic '  has  airs 
from  '  if  Maestro  di  Musica '  and  '  Olimpiade ' ; 
and  the  air  'Tremendeoscura'  from  *Meraspe'is 
in  the  Oxford  History  of  Mtuic,  vol.  iv.  p.  221. 
Banck's  'Duetten  alter  Meister'  contains  a 
duet ;  a  sonata  for  two  violins  and  violoncello 
was  published  by  Joseph  Williams,  the  harpsi- 
chord suites  were  edited  by  J.  Pittman,  and  a  solo 
sonata  in  D  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.]  E.  J.  D. 
PERI,  Jacopo,  a  composer  to  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  small  amount  of  his  learning, 
the  world  owes  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude,  was 
born  of  noble  parentage,  at  Florence,  August 
20,  1561,  and  first  studied  music  under  the 
guidance  of  Cristoforo  Malvezzi,  of  Lucca.  The 
Florentines,  always  celebrated  for  their  ready 
invention  of  surnames,  called  him  II  Zazzerino, 
(short-hair)  a  little  bit  of  pleasantry  provoked 
by  the  enviable  wealth  of  golden  hair  which  he 
managed  to  preserve  uninjured,  almost  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  After  completing  his  musical 
education  he  was  appointed  Maestro  di  Gappella, 
first,  to  Fernando,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  after- 
wards to  Duke  Cosmo  II.  Having  thus  attained 
an  honourable  position,  he  married  a  noble  and 
richly-dowered  lady,  of  the  House  of  Fortini, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  bade  fair  to  become 
a  distinguished  mathematician,  but  ultimately 
brought  himself  to  ruin  by  his  dissolute  habits 
and  abandoned  life,  indulging  in  such  excesses 
that  his  tutor,  the  great  Galileo  Galilei,  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  him  as  'my  Daemon.' 
Notwithstanding  this  domestic  trouble  Peri 
mixed  in  all  the  best  society  in  Florence,  and 
chose  for  his  associates  some  of  the  most 
advanced  leaders  of  the  great  Renaissance 
movement,  which,  even  at  that  late  period, 
was  still  in  progress,  though  its  best  days  had 
long  since  passed  away.  We  hear  of  him 
especially  at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi, 
Conte  di  Vernio,  where,  in  company  with 
Vincenzo  Galilei,  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  Giulio 
Gaccini,  Pietro  Strozzi,  Jacopo  Corsi,  and  other 
restless  spirits  imbued  with  the  classical /urore 
for  which  the  age  was  so  strongly  distinguished, 
he  assisted  in  that  memorable  attempt  to  restore 
the  mode  of  declamation  peculiar  to  Hellenic 
tragedy  which  resulted  at  last  in  the  discovery 
of  modem  recitative.  Whether  the  first  idea 
of  this  great  invention  originated  with  Peri, 
with  Caccini,  or  with  Emilio  del  Oavalieri,  it 
is  now  impossible  to  decide.  In  all  probability 
it  suggested  itself  in  consultation  ;  and  each 


composer  endeavoured  to  oairy  it  out  in  his 
own  way,  though  the  ways  of  all  were  so  similar 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  symptoms 
of  true  individuality  in  any  of  theuL  Y.  Gali- 
lei and  Caccini  undoubtedly  produced  the  first 
monodic  cantatas  in  which  the  new  style  was 
attempted  ;  but  their  efforts  were  confessedly 
tentative,  and  their  productions  conceived  upon 
a  very  small  scale,  fitted  only  for  use  as  chamber 
music.  Peri  took  a  higher  flight.  At  the 
instigation  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  and  the  poet 
Rinuccini  he  attempted  a  regular  musical 
drama  called  'Dafne.'  The  libretto  for  this 
was  supplied  by  Rinuccini,  and  Peri  composed 
the  music  entirely  in  the  style  which  was  then 
believed  to  be  identical  with  that  cultivated 
by  the  ancient  Greek  tragedians.  The  work 
was  privately  performed  in  the  Palazzo  Corsi, 
in  the  year  1597,  Peri  himself  playing  the  part 
of  Apollo.  To  him,  therefore,  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  composed  and  assisted  in  the 
performance  of  the  first  true  opera  that  ever 
was  placed  upon  the  stage.  A  still  greater 
honour,  however,  was  in  store  for  him.  This 
performance  was  witnessed  only  by  a  select 
circle  of  Signer  Corsi's  personal  friends.  But 
in  the  year  1600  Peri  was  commissioned  to 
produce  an  opera  for  public  performance  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  of  Franoe 
with  Maria  de'  MedicL  The  subject  diosen 
for  this  was  'Euridice.'  Rinuccini  again 
supplied  the  libretto,  and  Peri  wrote  the  musio 
in  the  same  style  as  that  he  had  already  adopted 
in  '  Dafne,'  though,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  with 
greater  freedom  and  vigour.  The  success  of 
the  work  was  all  that  could  possibly  be  desired. 
It  proved  that  the  ideal  conceived  by  the  little 
band  of  enthusiasts  was  capable  of  satisfactoiy 
embodiment  in  a  practical  form  ;  and  that  form 
was  at  once  adopted  as  the  normal  type  of  the 
long-desired  lyric-drama.  It  is  true  that,  some 
months  before  the  production  of  'Euridice,' 
Emilio  del  Cavalieri's  oratorio,  'La  Rappee- 
sentazione  di  anima  e  di  corpo,'  had  been  pub- 
licly performed  at  Rome  witii  scenery,  dresses, 
and  action,  and  that  the  music  of  this  work  is 
written  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of  RecitatiTS 
as  '  Euridice.'  But  Peri's  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  composer  of  the  first  opera  rests  not  od 
*  Euridice*  but  on  *  Dafne,'  though  that  woik 
was  never  produced  in  public ;  and  the  only 
ground  on  which  that  claim  can  be  disputed  is 
the  fact  that  Emilio  del  Cavalieri  is  known  to 
have  composed  two  secular  pieces,  called  'D 
Satire,'  and  'La  Disperazione  di  Fileno,'  which 
were  both  privately  performed  in  1590,  and  a 
third  work,  entitled  '11  Giuoco  della  Cieca,' 
which  was  performed  before  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  in  1595.  Not  a  traoe  of  either  of 
these  three  works  now  remains  to  us.  They 
are  described  as  '  Pastorals,'  and  may  or  may 
not  have  been  of  sufficiently  laige  dimensions 
to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  dramas.     Moreover, 
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we  cannot  be  quite  certain  that  they  were 
written  in  the  same  style  as  the  oratorio.  As 
the  case  now  stands,  therefore,  and  until  we 
are  furnished  with  more  decisive  evidence  than 
that  we  now  possess,  Jacopo  Peri  stands  before 
us  as  the  acknowledged  father  of  a  form  of  art 
which  is  very  nearly  the  greatest  that  it  has 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  even  to 
conceive,  or  to  bring  through  so  many  diffi- 
culties to  a  successful  issue.  [On  the  important 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  first  operas, 
Yogel's  article  in  the  Fierte^ahrsaehr,  v.  404, 
may  be  consulted.] 

Strange  to  say.  Peri  made  no  attempt  to 
follow  up  his  wonderful  success.  Probably  no 
opportunity  for  the  production  of  another  public 
performance  on  so  extensive  a  scale  occurred 
during  his  lifetime — for  in  those  days  such 
scenic  displays  were  exhibited  only  on  very 
grand  occasions,  such  as  royal  marriages  or 
other  events  of  great  public  interest.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  retire- 
ment Peri  produced  no  more  operas.  We  hear 
of  his  appointment  in  the  year  1601  as 
Maestro  cU  Cappella  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara ; 
and  after  that  no  record  remains  of  him 
beyond  the  publication  of  his  latest -known 
work,  '  Le  varie  Musiche  del  Sig.  Jacopo  Peri, 
a  una,  due,  e  tre  voci,  con  alcuni  spirituali  in 
ultimo,'  at  Florence  in  1609. 

It  does  not  appear  that  'Dafne'  was  ever 
published  ;  at  any  rate  no  traces  of  it  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  beyond  a  few  pieces  con- 
tributed by  Cacdni,  and  included  in  his  '  Nuove 
Musiche'  (Florence,  1602).  'Euridioe'  was 
happily  printed,  in  a  complete  form,  in  the 
year  of  its  production,  under  the  title  of  *  Le 
Musiche  di  Jacopo  Peri,  nobil  fiorentino,  sopra 
L'  Euridic^del  Sig.  Ottavio  Rinuccini,'  etc., 
Fiorenza,  1600 ;  and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1608, 
and  again  at  Florence  in  1868,  in  small  8vo. 
Both  the  early  editions  are  now  exceedingly 
rare.  [See  the  Quellen-Lexikon.]  This  inter- 
esting work,  and  the  '  Varie  Musiche '  already 
mentioned,  are  believed  to  be  the  only  specimens 
of  Peri's  compositions  now  in  existence,  [with 
the  exception  of  a  *  Lamento  di  lole '  for  soprano 
solo,  at  Bologna].  Kiesewetter  reprinted  three 
madrigals  for  four  voices  in  his  Schicksale  und 
BeaehaffeTiheit  des  welUichen  Oesanges  (Leipzig, 
1841).  w.  8.  B. 

PERIELESIS  (Gr.  repteOiTfffis,  a  convolution). 
A  long,  and  sometimes  extremely  elaborate  form 
of  Ligature,  sung  towards  the  close  of  a  Plain- 
song  Melody.  Like  the  Cadenza  in  modem 
music,  the  Perielesis  generally  makes  its 
appearance  in  connection  with  the  penultimate 
or  antepenultimate  syllable  of  a  final  phrase : 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  phrase 
should  be  a  final  one,  or  that  the  entrance  of 
the  Perielesis  should  be  deferred  until  its 
conclusion. 

The  Melody  of  *  sterna  Ghristi  munera '  in 


its  later  form,  exhibits  a  fine  example  of  an 
antepenultimate  Perielesis,  in  the  first  and 
fourtii  lines,  and  an  equally  effective  one  on  the 
final  syllable  of  the  third  line. 
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A  more  elaborate  form,  based  upon  the  Eyrie, 
furnished  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
*Ite  missa  est'  and  *  Benedicamus  Domino,* 
and  is  found,  in  the  former  case,  on  the  first 
syllable,  as  well  as  on  that  before  the  ante- 
penultimate. 

From  Liber  UtualU  Misaa*  et  Offleii,  p.  22. 
Bolesroes,  1800. 
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The  Perielesis  may  consist  either  entirely  of 
notes  of  equal  length,  or  of  an  intermixture  of 
longs,  breves,  and  semibreves.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  sing  all  the 
notes  with  exact  equality  of  duration.  In  the 
latter,  the  long  must  always  be  made  longer 
than  the  breve,  and  the  breve  longer  than  the 
semibreve  ;  but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  de- 
sirable that  the  notes  should  be  sung  in  the 
strict  proportion  demanded  by  the  laws  of 
measured  music. 

Liber  UsualU,  p.  82. 
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PERIGOUEDINE,  or  PERIJOURDINE, 
a  country  dance  which  takes  its  name  from 
Perigord,  where  it  is  chiefly  danced.  It  is 
sometimes' accompanied  by  singing.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  from  the  Essai  sur  la  Musique 
(Paris,  1780),  of  De  la  Borde  and  Boussier :— 


W.  B.  8. 

PERIOD.  A  Period  if  one  of  the  divisions 
which  characterise  the  form  of  musical  Works, 
especially  in  such  as  are  not  very  elastic  in  con- 
struction, as  tunes  and  airs  ;  and,  frequently, 
the  main  subjects  of  large  works  in  their  simple 
exposition.  It  is  common  to  find  in  these  a 
first  division  ending  with  a  half  close  followed 
by  one  ending  with  a  full  close,  as  in  this 
example  from  Beethoven's  pf.  Sonata,  op. 
109:— 
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These  together  are  held  to  constitute  a  period, 
and  the  lesser  divisions  are  phrases.  A  complete 
tune  is  often  composed  of  two  or  three  such 
periods,  and  such  examples  may  be  taken  as 
types  ;  but  in  fact  periods  must  be  exceedingly 
variable  in  structure.  Sometimes  the  subdivi- 
sions into  lesser  members  may  be  difficult  to 
realise,  and  in  others  they  may  be  subdivisible 
into  a  greater  number  of  members  of  varying 
dimensions.  A  period  is  defined  by  some  writers 
as  a  complete  musical  sentence,  and  this  gives 
sufficiently  well  the  clue  to  identify  wherever 
it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  0.  H.  H.  P. 

PERIODICALS,  MUSICAL.  England.— 
Musical  journalism  began  in  England  in  1818 
with  The  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and 
HevieWj  in  small  octavo  (see  Bacon).  It  was 
intended  to  contain  articles  of  the  following 
kind:  —  1.  Original  corresi)ondence  upon  all 
the  branches  of  the  science,  theoretical  and 
practical:  2.  Critical  and  impartial  accounts 
of  musical  performers  ;  3.  Reviews  of  musical 
publications  ;  4.  Anecdotes  of  music  and  musi- 
cal men  ;  5.  Poetry,  original  or  selected,  that 
might  appear  calculated  for  musical  adaptation  ; 
6.  A  register  or  chronicle  of  musical  transactions. 
Among  the  most  interesting  articles  which  ap- 
peared were — a  review  of  Forkel's  life  of  Bach 
in  vol.  ii.  ;  an  account  of  the  performance  at 
the  Philharmonic  of  Beethoven's  Eighth  Sym- 
phony (vol.  vii.  1825),  and  in  vol.  ix.  1827,  a 
criticism  of  Beethoven  and  his  works,  the  two 
latter  of  which  are  signed  ^Musicus,'  and  are 
written  in  the  style  which  a  modem  reviewer 
might  use  in  writing  of  Wagner.  In  the  last 
article  *  Musicus '  gives  the  following  opinion  : 
*  The  effect  which  the  writings  of  Beethoven 
have  had  on  the  art  must,  I  fear,  be  considered 
as  injurious.'  In  vol.  iii.  began  the  publication 
of  music  in  each  number,  which  was  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  magazine  in  1829. 

In  1823  appeared  The  Harmonicorij  which 
has  been  described  in  its  own  place.  [See  Har- 
MONICON;  vol.  ii.  p.  298.]  Three  years  after 
the  demise  of  that  journal  appeared  The  Musical 
World  (the  space  had  been  partly  filled  up  from 
1836   to    1836   by    The   Musical  Magazim,  a 


monthly,  edited  by  C.  H.  Puiday,  which  had 
but  little  success). 

The  Musical  World  began  on  a  new  footing : 
its  policy  was  not  entirely  to  confine  itself  to 
musical  matters,  but  to  combine  general  interests 
with  those  of  music.  It  was  edited  by  Cowden 
Clarke,  with  the  co-operation  of  an  able  staff 
of  writers,  oom)»rising  the  following  names — 
Samuel  Wesley,  the  elder,  who  contributed  the 
first  paper,  *  A  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in 
England  from  1778';  Dr.  Gauntlett ;  Dr. 
Hodges  ;  Egerton  Webbe  ;  Carl  Klingemaon ; 
W.  J.  Thoms ;  John  Parry,  the  elder ;  C.  H. 
Purday  ;  A.  H.  H.  Stntmpff ;  Lowell  Mason, 
of  Boston,  U.S.A. ;  Collet  Dobson;  John  Ella; 
Joseph  Warren,  etc.  It  was  originally  pub- 
lished by  J.  A.  Novello,  in  small  8vo  weekly, 
from  March  10,  1836,  to  Dec  29,  1837,  which 
date  completed  its  seventh  quarterly  volnme. 
A  new  series  began  on  Jan.  5,  1 838,  in  large 
8vo,  published  by  Henry  Hooper.  With  its 
third  series  (Jan.  1842)  it  became  4to,  a  form 
it  retained  to  the  end  of  its  career.  It  changed 
hands  frequently  till  the  beginning  of  1854, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Boosey  &  Co.,  who  pub- 
lished it  till  1863,  when  it  went  to  Poncan 
Davison  k  Co.  The  Musical  World  was  edited 
by  J.  W.  Davison,  from  1844  until  his  death  in 
1885,  and  few  periodicals  have  embraced  a  more 
varied  and  curious  mass  of  literature  more  or 
less  directly  connected  with  music,  and  in  a 
great  measure  of  a  humorous,  often  RabelaisiAn 
cast.  Among  the  contributors  since  1840  may 
be  mentioned  G.  A.  Macfarren — Analytical  essays 
on  Beethoven's  works  ;  on  Mendelssohn's  'Anti- 
gone,' '(Edipus,'*Athalie,'etc.;  onthe'Messiah'; 
on  Mozart ;  on  Day's  T?ieory  of  Harmony  ;  on 
the  Leipzig  Bach  Society's  publications,  etc 
Dr.  Kenealy— Translations  from  the  Italian, 
Danish,  and  Icelandic,  and  original  papers. 
John  Oxenford — Original  poetry  (171  sonnets) ; 
Translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  Goethe's 
Venetian  Epigrams,  Goethe's ^^ffinities,  Aristotle, 
Lessing,  Winkelmann,  etc.  J.  V.  Bridgeman 
— Translations  of  Oulibicheff  on  History  of 
Music,  and  on  *  Don  Giovanni' ;  Hiller's  Conver- 
sations with  Rossini ;  Lenz's  Beethoven ;  Lobe  s 
Mendelssohn  ;  Wagner's  Oper  und  Drama,  and 
'  Lohengrin ' ;  Lampadius's  Mendelssohn  i  Hans- 
lick  on  Wagner,  etc.  Other  contributors  were 
E.  F.  Rimbault,  W.  Chappell,  H.  S.  Edwards, 
Shirley  Brooks,  Joseph  Bennett,  and  many 
otHer  well-known  members  of  the  Press.  Dur- 
ing its  later  years  clever  humorous  caricatures 
by  Lyall  were  added.  In  1886  Francis  Hueffer 
became  editor,  the  paper  at  that  time  being 
published  by  Messrs.  Mallett,  of  Wardour  Street. 
In  1888  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Jacquw, 
by  whom  it  was  edited  until  its  demise  in 
1891.  During  the  last  two  years  of  its  exist- 
ence it  was  published  by  Messrs.  Biddlecombe, 
of  the  Strand. 

In  1842  appear  3d  two  new  weekly  musical 
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joarnals,  The  Dramatic  and  MvMcal  Heview, 
edited  and  held  by  the  brothers  Eaines,  one 
a  violiniBt  and  the  other  organist  of  St.  Paul's, 
Coveut  Garden,  which  lasted  until  the  end  of 
1847  ;  and  27ie  Musical  Examiner  (1842-44), 
edited  by  J.  W.  Davison,  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  which  were  Henry  Smart,  G.  A  Mac- 
fSftrren,  £.  J.  Loder,  Dion  Boucicault,  Albert 
Smith,  etc.  etc. 

T/ie  Musical   Times  appeared  first  in  1844 

iJuue  1),  edited  and  published  by  Novello 
monthly,  octavo).  It  was  a  continuation  of  a 
periodical  of  the  same  name  published  by 
Maiuiser.  Besides  printed  matter  it  contained 
a  monthly  issue  of  part  music.  The  interest 
of  the  paper  dates  from  about  1846,  when  Mr. 
Edward  Holmes  began  writing  for  it.  From 
this  time  till  his  death  in  1859  he  was  a  constant 
contributor.  Among  his  most  interesting  series 
of  articles  are  the  following — 'Life  of  Henry 
Purceir  (1847),  'Curiosities  of  Musical  History' 
and  'Cathedral  Music  and  Composers'  0850^ 
'  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Composers '  (1851), 
'Mozart's  Masses,'  'Haydn's  Masses'  (1852, 
etc.),  'Addenda  to  the  life  of  Mozari;'  and 
'Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  (1858).  In  1855- 
1856  appeared  translations  by  Sabilla  Novello 
of  Berlioz's  Soir^  de  forchestre,  and  his 
treatise  on  orchestration.  Also  a  series  of 
papers  translated  by  her  called  'Truth  about 
Music  and  Musicians'  (1856-57).  From 
Dec.  1853  to  Sept.  1854  several  essays  were 
contributed  by  Leigh  Hunt.  In  Sept  1863, 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Lunn  undertook  the  office  of 
editor,  contributing  constantly  interesting 
articles  of  criticisms  on  current  musical  subjects. 
Among  the  most  frequent  contributors  have 
been  G.  A.  Macfarren,  E.  F.  Rimbault,  W.  H. 
Cummings,  Carl  Engel,  E.  Front,  W.  A.  Barrett, 
H.  H.  Statham,  Joseph  Bennett,  etc.  etc. 
From  time  to  time  series  of  articles  of  special 
interest  have  appeared,  as  for  example.  Dr. 
Wm.  Pole's  'Story  of  Mozart's  Requiem'  (1869), 
Dr.  Chrysander's  'Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Music  Printing  from  the  15th  to  the  19th 
centuries '  (1877).  In  1887,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Lunn,  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett  assumed  the 
editorship,  which  he  retained  until  his  death  in 
1891.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Jacques, 
who  in  his  turn  was  succeeded  in  1897  by  Mr. 
F.  G.  Edwanls.  Under  Mr.  Edwards's  r^^me 
The  Musical  Tim^s  has  been  much  enlarged  apd 
its  scope  considerably  widened,  special  attention 
having  been  devoted  to  the  illustrations,  among 
which  have  been  published  many  interesting 
portraits  of  musicians  and  facsimiles  of  valuable 
historical  documents.  Among  the  more  striking 
features  of  the  paper  in  recent  years  have  been 
a  learned  series  of  biographical  articles  dealing 
with  the  careers  of  eminent  musicians  ;  and 
another  series,  admirably  written  and  beautifully 
illustrated,  on  famous  English  cathedrals  and 
churches,  in  which  special  prominence  is  natur- 


ally given  to  the  history  of  their  connection 
with  music  and  musicians. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter  was  begun  in  1853 
(a  tentative  double-number  having  been  issued 
in  1851,  but  not  continued)  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  John  Curwen,  whose  lectures  at 
Newcastle  on  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  were 
the  origin  of  the  publication.  The  issue  has 
continued  at  intervals  of  a  month  until  the 
present  time,  containing  criticisms,  reports  of 
the  progi-ess  of  the  Sol-fa  movement  in  different 
parts  of  England,  etc.,  and  a  series  of  anthems, 
glees,  rounds,  hymn-tunes,  etc.,  in  the  Sol-fa 
notation.  In  1881  Mr.  J.  Curwen  resigned  the 
post  of  editor  to  his  son,  Mr.  J.  S.  Curwen,  who 
has  i-etained  it  ever  since.  In  January  1889  a 
new  monthly  issue  of  The  Reporter  was  begun, 
under  the  title  The  Musical  Herald  and  Tonic 
Sol-fa  ReporteTy  a  change  intended  to  indicate 
that  the  paper  was  conducted  upon  catholio 
rather  than  controversial  lines.  Under  that 
name  it  still  ap|)ear8. 

In  1905  a  new  periodical  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  movement  appeared. 
The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Record,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  College. 

The  Musical  Standard,  projected  by  an  ama- 
teur, Mr.  A.  W.  Hammond,  who  was  both  pro- 
prietor and  editor,  appeared  first  on  August  2, 
1862.  It  was  issued  fortnightly  ;  its  size  8vo, 
and  price  2d.  It  professed  to  be  unfettered  by 
clique,  and  not  devoted  to  the  behests  of  houses 
in  the  trade.  It  was  especially  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  church  music  and  organists.  It 
contains,  besides  leading  articles  on  topics 
of  current  interest,  notices  of  concerts,  etc, 
specifications  of  old  and  new  organs,  extracts 
from  ancient  church  registers  relating  to  musical 
matters,  biographical  notices  of  the  lesser  masters 
and  public  performers,  and  reprints  of  old  and 
curious  works  bearing  on  the  subject  of  music. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  early  numbers 
were  W.  J.  Westbrook,  Dr.  Gauntlett,  Joseph 
Bennett,  J.  Crowdy,  etc.  etc  In  an  early 
number  proposals  were  made  to  establish  a 
Musical  College.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
College  of  Organists.  (See  Organists,  Royal 
College  of,  p.  564.)  In  May  1864  a  prize  was 
offered  for  a  new  hymn  tune  ;  this  feature  was 
continued  for  some  time.  In  the  same  year 
interesting  reprints  of  old  works  were  com- 
menced, and  were  continued  in  each  number. 
In  vol.  V.  the  paper  began  a  weekly  issue.  In 
vol.  xii.  there  are  notices  and  a  considerable 
controversy  on  the  two  oratorios  by  H.  H. 
Pierson  (then  living),  *  Hezekiah  '  and  *  Jeru- 
salem.' The  old  series  of  the  journal  ended 
with  vol.  xiii.,  when  Mr.  Hammond  sold  the 
copyright  to  Mr.  George  Carr,  and  Mr.  T.  L. 
Southgate  became  editor.  The  scope  of  the 
journal  was  now  considerably  widened,  contain- 
ing letters  and  notices  from  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  America.     Vocal  music  as  well  as 
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instrumental  was  now  given  weekly  in  the 
paper,  among  which  were  compositions  by  Sir 
W.  Stemdale  Bennett,  Sir  J.  Goss,  H.  Gadsby, 
£.  J.  Hopkins,  Berthold  Tours,  etc  In 
Feb.  1872,  Messrs.  Reeves  &  Turner  purchased 
the  paper.  Mr.  Southgate  retired  in  1878,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  Crowdy.  In  1876 
Mr.  Bowden  became  the  proprietor.  In  vol.  viii. 
it  was  enlarged  to  folio  size,  and  the  price 
raised  to  3d.,  the  weekly  issue  of  music  being 
discontinued.  In  May  1876  Mr.  Broadhouse 
became  editor.  Among  the  most  prominent 
articles  that  appeared  under  his  regime  may  be 
mentioned  an  extraordinary  series,  entitled 
'Beethoven's  Symphonies  critically  and  sym- 
pathetically discussed,'  by  Mr.  A.  Teetgen. 
Mr.  Turpin  edited  The  Mtmcal  Standard  from 
1880  to  1886.  He  was  succeeded  again  by 
Mr.  Broadhouse,  and  in  1888  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Bergholt.  In  1894  the  price  of  the  paper  was 
reduced  to  1  d.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  edited 
successively  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  G.  Baughan. 

The  year  1863  brought  two  new  weekly 
musical  periodicals.  The  Orchestra  and  7%e 
Clioir,  The  first,  a  folio  of  sixteen  pages, 
published  by  Cramer,  Wood,  k  Co.,  contained, 
besides  criticisms  of  music  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  correspondence  from  the  principal 
musical  centres  of  the  continent,  serial '  feuiUe- 
tons,'  etc.  In  1876  it  began  a  new  series  in  a 
quarto  form,  issued  monthly,  published  by 
Swift  &  Co.,  155  Newton  Street,  W.C.  The 
Orehe^ra,  which  had  resumed  its  folio  size  in 
1882,  ceased  to  appear  in  1887. 

The  Choir  and  Mtisieal  Record,  published 
weekly  by  Thomas  Wright,  'Choir'  Office,  188 
Strand,  was  intended  'to  prove  serviceable 
and  interesting  to  Clergymen,  Choirmasters, 
Organists,  Members  of  Choirs,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  Music. '  Its  object  was  to  <  promote 
the  art  of  church  music  by  the  publication  of 
essays  and  papers  advocating  sound  principles 
and  directing  taste.'  Among  the  contributors 
were  K  F.  Rimbault,  G.  A.  Macfarren,  E.  J. 
Hopkins,  etc.  Four  pages  of  music  were  issued 
weekly.     It  continued  until  1878. 

The  Monthly  JHusical  Itecord  was  begun  in 
1871,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  E.  Prout, 
Augener  k  Co.  being  the  publishers.  It  has 
appeared  monthly  since  that  time.  Its  form  is 
a  small  quarto,  and  its  price  2d.  Among  the 
principal  contributors  to  the  earlier  numbers 
were — W.  G.  Cusins,  E.  Dannreuther,  S.  Jadas- 
sohn, L.  Nohl,  F.  Niecks,  E.  Pauer,  C.  F.  Pohl, 
Xaver  Scharwenka,  etc.  Historical  and  analy- 
tical notices  in  a  serial  form  have  been  given 
from  time  to  time,  by  Messrs.  Pauer,  Niecks, 
and  others.  In  vol.  ii.  appeared  Dannreuther's 
articles  on  'Wagner:  his  Tendencies,  Life,  and 
Writings.'  From  1874  to  1876  the  editor  was 
Mr.  C.  A.  Barry  ;  from  that  time  until  1887 
the  post  was  held  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Barrett.     Ad- 


mirable analyses  of  Schubert's  Masses,  Schu- 
mann's Symphonies,  Weber's  Cantatas,  etc, and 
descriptions  of  Urio's  Te  Deum  and  Stradella's 
Serenata,  with  reference  to  Handel's  plagiarisnu 
from  them,  all  by  Professor  Prout,  appeared  in 
the  earlier  volume  The  issue  of  four  sheets 
of  music  with  the  publication  began  in  the 
number  for  February  1 880.  The  present  editor 
is  Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock. 

*  Concordia,  a  journal  of  music  and  the  sister 
arts,'  was  first  published  by  Messrs.  Novello, 
Ewer,  k  Co.,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Bennett,  on  May  1,  1875.  The  paper 
consisted  of  articles,  reviews,  criticisms,  and 
London,  provincial,  and  foreign  intelligence  on 
music,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  the  fine  arts; 
and  was  published  weekly.  The  principal 
contributors  were  Dr.  W.  H.  Stone,  Dr. 
Gauntlett,  Rev.  Maurice  Davies,  W.  Chappell, 
W.  H.  Cummings,  J.  Knight,  Walter Thombniy, 
H.  H.  Statham,  C.  K.  Saiaman,  Clement  Scott, 
E  Prout,  H.  Sutherland  Edwards,  H.  Howe, 
H.  C.  Lunn,  Joseph  Bennett,  etc.  The  follow- 
ing specially  interesting  articles  appeared  in 
this  paper :  Recollections  of  Catalani,  Czemy, 
Mozart's  son,  Mozart's  widow,  Charles  Neate, 
Schumann,  Thalberg,  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
the  Lent  Oratorios,  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee  of 
1830,  etc  eta,  by  C.  K.  Saiaman  ;  A  comparison 
of  the  original  and  revised  scores  of '  El^ah,'  by 
Joseph  Bennett ;  Witty  French  Songs  of  the 
last  century,  by  W.  Chappell ;  Helmholtz'a 
New  Musical  Theories,  by  W.  Chappell; 
London  Choirs,  by  Rev.  Maurice  Davies; 
Portraits  of  Old  Actors  (Betterton,  EemUe, 
Eean,  Charles  Matthews  the  elder,  etc.)  by 
Walter  Thornbury  ;  '  Don  Juan '  and  '  Faust,'by 
H.  Sutherland  Edwards ;  Purcell's  works,  by 
Dr.  Rimbault ;  Purcell's  *  Yorkshire  Feast '  and 
Theatre  Music,  by  W.  H.  Cummings ;  and  a 
series  of  interesting  facsimiles,  letters,  and  a  song 
by  Handel,  caricature  of  Handel,  autograph  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  MS.  and  letters  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach, 
etc.  A  weekly  list  of  services  in  London 
churches,  and  a  Shakespearean  calendar,  were 
dlso  included.  The  publication  was  withdrawn 
in  1876,  after  fifty- two  numbers  had  been 
published.  K. 

The  London  and  Provincial  Music  Trades 
lUvieWy  large  4 to,  was  started  in  Nov.  1877, 
and  appears  on  the  15th  of  each  month.  Be- 
sides much  information  on  the  trades  connected 
with  music,  patents,  bankruptcies,  eta,  it  has 
fiiU  notices  of  concerts  and  other  musical  events, 
and  reviews  of  both  books  and  music,  lists  of 
new  inventions  and  publications,  and  much 
miscellaneous  intelligence.  ' 

Musical  Opinion  and  Music  Trade  Beview  ib,  ■ 
as  its  name  implies,  an  organ  of  the  music  trade. 
It  first  appeared  in  1877,  and  was  published 
by  Messrs.  Pitman  of  Paternoster  Row.  It  is 
now  published  at  35  Shoe  Lane.  Of  late  yean 
its  scope  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  it  now 
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contains  reviews  and  critical  articles  of  high 
quality. 

The  FianOf  Organ^  and  Mime  Trades  Journal, 
which  was  foxmded  in  1882  as  T?ie  JHano/orU 
DecUen'  Owide,  has  appeared  under  its  present 
name  since  1885. 

The  Musical  Beview  was  started  in  1888  by 
Messrs.  Novello  k  Co.  with  aims  of  a  loftier 
kind  than  have  often  been  associated  with 
English  musical  periodicals.  The  Review  was 
addressed  mainly  to  serious  musicians  and  to 
students  of  musical  history.  It  contained  a 
series  of  admirable  articles  by  leading  writers 
on  music,  and  was  conducted  upon  scholarly 
and  independent  lines.  Unfortunately  it  re- 
ceived insidequate  support  from  the  public,  and 
after  a  career  of  a  few  months  it  ceased  to 
appear. 

The  Lute,  published  by  Messrs.  Patey  k 
Willis,  made  its  first  appearance  in  1883,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett.  Besides 
the  usual  reviews,  criticisms,  and  miscellaneous 
articles  it  contained  a  musical  supplement,  and 
was  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  world 
many  part-songs  and  anthems  by  modem  com- 
posers. In  1888  Mr.  Bennett  was  succeeded 
in  the  oflBce  of  editor  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas. 
The  Lute  ceased  to  appear  in  1899. 

The  Magaaine  of  Music  was  founded  in  1884 
by  the  Musical  Reform  Association,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  new  system  of 
musical  notation  to  the  English  public.  Por- 
traits and  musical  supplements  formed  special 
features  of  the  periodical,  which  lasted  until 
1897. 

The  British  Bandsinan  was  founded  in  1887, 
and  has  appeared  under  various  names.  In 
1899  it  reverted  to  its  original  title.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  brass,  reed,  and 
string  bandsmen,  and  to  those  of  the  musical 
trade,  generally  speaking. 

T?ie  Meister,  the  quarterly  journal  of  the 
London  branch  of  the  Wagner  Society,  was 
founded  by  Mr.  W.  Ashton  Ellis  in  1888,  and 
edited  by  him  until  it  ceased  in  1895.  The 
Meister  did  excellent  work  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  Wagner  and  his  music  at  a  time 
when  there  was  still  much  prejudice  to  be 
overcome.  It  contained  articles  upon  Wagner's 
works  and  translations  from  his  prose  writings, 
as  well  as  miscellaneous  information  with  regard 
to  the  progress  of  the  Wagnerian  movement  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Slirad,  which  was  first  published  in  1890, 
is  concerned  almost  entirely  with  violins  and 
violinists.  Other  periodicals  of  recent  years 
conducted  on  similar  lines  are  The  Vidvn 
Monthly  Magasine  (1890-94),  edited  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Fleming,  and  The  Violin  Times,  founded  in 
1898  and  still  in  progress,  which  is  edited  by 
Messrs.  K  Polonaski  and  £.  Heron- AUen. 

Musical  Netos,  which  was  founded  in  1891 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  Turpin  and 


T.  L.  Southgate,  was  designed  to  fiU  the  place 
of  the  recently  defunct  Musical  World,  Ac- 
cording to  its  prospectus  it  was  intended  to  be 
*  the  chosen  expositor  of  academical  intelligence, ' 
and  proposed  to  deal  with  '  all  subjects  connected 
with  examinations  and  other  departments  of 
musical  studentship. '  It  was  published  month  ly 
at  the  price  of  one  penny,  and  is  still  in  progress. 

Hie  Early  Bnglish  Musical  Mageusine,  of  which 
a  few  numbers  were  published  in  1891,  aimed 
at  fostering  a  taste  for  antiquarian  music,  but 
unfortunately  it  received  little  support,  and  soon 
expired.  It  contained  many  excdlent  articles, 
and  some  interesting  reprints  of  Elizabethan 
music. 

The  New  Quanrterly  Musical  Beview  was 
founded  in  1893  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Granville  Bantock.  Its  aims  were  high,  and 
during  its  too  brief  existence  it  occupied  a 
position  in  the  world  of  culture  which  no 
attempt  has  since  been  made  to  fill.  It  repre- 
sented the  views  of  the  younger  school  of 
English  musicians,  and  the  reviews  and  articles 
which  appeared  in  it  were,  as  a  rule,  of  great 
interest,  and  often  contained  criticism  of  a 
high  Older  of  merit.  It  ceased  to  appear  in 
1896. 

The  Organist  and  Choirmaster  was  founded 
in  1894,  and  is  published  by  Messrs.  Vincent  of 
Bemers  Street.  It  is  now  edited  by  Dr.  Pearoe 
and  Dr.  Vincent,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  ecclesiastical  music  and 
the  organist's  profession. 

The  Musicicm,  which  appeared  first  in  May 
1897,  and  was  discontinued  in  the  following 
November,  had  a  brief  but  not  inglorious  career. 
It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Robin  Grey,  and  employed 
the  services  of  almost  every  writer  of  note  con- 
nected with  the  profession  of  music  in  England, 
and  of  many  distinguished  foreign  authors. 
Reviews,  criticisms,  and  articles  upon  musical 
aesthetics  were  included  in  the  scheme  of  the 
paper,  which  also  indulged  its  subscribers  with 
several  first-rate  illustrated  supplements.  A 
selection  of  the  articles  which  had  appeared  in 
The  Musician  was  published  in  book  form,  as 
Studies  in  Music,  in  1908. 

The  Chord,  of  which  five  numbers  appeared 
during  the  years  1899  and  1900,  was  a  prettily- 
got-up  quarterly,  which  was  intended  to  occupy 
in  the  world  of  music  the  position  that  The  Ikmu 
occupied  in  the  world  of  art  and  literature.  It 
had  some  able  writers  on  its  staff,  but  its  tone 
was  unnecessarily  polemical,  and  it  failed  to 
enlist  the  sympatiiies  of  the  public. 

The  publications  of  the  International  Musical 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  1899,  have  been 
noticed  among  German  periodicals.  See  also 
vol.  ii.  pp.  486-7. 

The  Quarterly  Musical  Beview  (Manchester, 
1885-88)  was  the  most  ambitious  of  English 
provincial  periodicals.  It  was  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry    Hiles,  and  contained  many  valuable 
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articles  upon  musical  history  and  educational 
questions. 

The  fate  of  The  Yorkshire  Musician  (Leeds, 
1887-89)  proved  that  even  the  most  musical 
county  in  England  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  supporting  a  })eriodical  devoted  to  its  own 
affairs  and  interests.  B.  A.  8. 

France  and  Belgium 

Among  the  earliest  musical  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  the  French  language  were  the  Journal 
de  Musique  fran^ise  et  italienne,  which  was 
published  in  Li^ge  in  1756,  and  the  Journal  de 
musique  (Paris,  1764-68),  which  were  followed 
in  1770  by  the  Journal  de  musique  histarique, 
ihiorique,  et  pratique.  None  of  these,  however, 
had  a  very  lengthy  career.  In  1827  the  H&ime 
3£usicale  was  founded  by  Fetis.  In  1835  it 
joined  forces  with  the  Gazette  Afusieale  de  Paris, 
which  had  been  started  the  year  before,  appear- 
ing as  the  Jievue  et  Gazette  Afusieale  until  1880. 
Le  M^nestrel  was  founded  in  1835,  and  still 
ei^joys  wide  popularity.  It  is  more  generally 
read  outside  the  French  frontiers  than  any 
Parisian  musical  periodical.  It  gives  a  valuable 
summary  of  musical  events  throughout  the  civi- 
lised world,  and  its  longer  articles  are,  as  a  rule, 
extremely  able  and  scholarly.  MM.  Julien 
Tiersot  and  Arthur  Pougin  are  among  its  most 
highly  valued  con  tributors.  La  France  Musicals 
was  a  weekly  journal  which  appeared  from  1837 
to  1870,  under  the  direction  of  M&f.  Marie  and 
Leon  Escudier,  containing  biographies  and  many 
other  articles  of  interest.  Among  its  contri- 
butors at  different  times  were  MM.  Castil- Blaze, 
G.  Maurel,  Mery,  Philar^te,  Charles  and  Victor 
Schoelcher.  In  1855  Le  Guide  Musical  was 
published  in  Brussels,  and  soon  took  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  yaluable  musical 
periodicals  published  in  the  French  language. 
It  was  editeid  by  Maurice  Kufferath  from  1887 
to  1900,  and  by  Hugues  Imbert  from  1900  to 
his  death  in  1905,  since  which  time  Henri  de 
Gurzon  has  carried  on  the  work. 

L'Orchestre  (1860,  etc.)  and  V0rph6(m^ 
founded  in  1855  and  still  in  progress,  are 
periodicals  devoted  to  special  branches  of  music. 
Le  Monde  Artiste,  which  was  founded  in  1860, 
was  for  some  time  unimportant,  but  under  the 
editorship  of  M.  Jules  Ruelle  it  became  the 
recognised  authority  upon  dramatic  and  musical 
events  in  the  French  provinces  and  Algeria. 
It  ceased  to  appear  in  1900.  VArt  Musical 
was  founded  in  1860.  As  the  organ  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Escudier^  it  took  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  musical  world,  and  its  staff 
included  many  eminent  writers,  among  whom 
were  Scudo,  Chouquet,  Neukomm,  Lacome, 
and  Vizentini.  It  ceased  to  appear  in  1881. 
Vtcho  des  Orph^ons,  a  quarterly  devoted  to 
male -voice  part -singing,  and  now  edited  by 
M.  Laurent  de  Rill^,  was  founded  in  1861,  and 
is   still  in   progress.      La  Fran4X   Chorale,  a 


periodical  of  somewhat  similar  aims,  was  also 
founded  in  1861,  but  has  long  since  ceased 
publication.  La  Chronique  MusiecUe  was  the 
name  of  two  entirely  distinct  publications.  1  he 
first  of  these  appeared  during  1865-66, 
edited  by  M.  Malibran ;  the  second  was  a 
fortnightly,  edited  by  M.  Arthur  Heulhard, 
whichwaspublisliedfrom  1873to  1 876.  L'Avenir 
Musical,  which  was  founded  in  1866,  and  is 
still  in  progress,  is  the  organ  of  the  Methode 
Galin-Paris-Cheve.  It  is  now  edited  by  M. 
Amand  Chev^.  In  1864  appeared  the  Journal 
SpScial  de  Musique  Militaire,  which  is  still  in 
progress,  devoted  to  military  music ;  and  in 
1867  V Instrumental,  a  fortnightly  periodical, 
which  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  practical  guide 
to  musical  societies.  Le  Monde  OrphAmique, 
a  weekly,  devoted  to  male-voice  part-siugiug, 
first  apt)eared  in  1883.  Le  Monde  Musical,  a 
fortnightly  magazine,  edited  by  M.  Mangeot^ 
was  founded  in  1889.  The  Revtie  du  Chant 
GrSgorien  (Grenoble,  1892,  etc.)  and  Musica 
Sacra  (Ghent,  1881,  etc.)  deserve  notice  as 
interesting  examples  of  decentralisation.  Among 
the  principal  periodicals  of  more  recent  date, 
all  of  which  are  still  in  progress,  may  be  men- 
tioned Le  Moniteur  Instrumental  (1892);  Ln 
Quinzaine  MusuxUe  (1894),  a  periodical  intended 
chiefly  for  young  people,  combining  instruction 
and  amusement,  which  enjoys  a  large  circulation ; 
Le  Tribune  de  Si.  Gervais  (I  S9 5),  the  official 
organ  of  the  Schola  Cantorum,  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  revival  of  16th-  and  17th- 
century  music,  and  the  training  of  ecclesiastical 
musicians  ;  the  Itevu£  Internationale  de  Musiqut 
(1898);  Le  Courrier  Musical  (1898),  edited 
by  M.  Albert  Diot,  which  publishes  criticism, 
studies  in  musical  history  and  musical  supple- 
ments ;  the  Revue  musiealed^histoire  el  decriHqM 
(1902),  a  paper  of  serious  and  scholarly  aim, 
which  numbers  among  its  contributors  MM.  P. 
Aubry,  M.  Emmanuel,  L.  Laloy,  and  R.  Rolland; 
V^eho  des  Orchestres  (1903) ;  and  P^tis  qvi 
chante  (1903).  B.  A.  8. 

Germany 

The  parent  of  German  musical  periodica^ 
though  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  periodical  in 
the  modem  sense ,  wss  Mattheson's  Musica  Critica 
(Hamburg,  1722).  It  was  issued  in  numbers, 
and  contained  musical  news  as  well  as  critical 
essays.  It  was  followed  by  Scheibe's  Critischer 
Musikus  (1737-40),  Mitzler's  Musikalische  Bib- 
liothek  (1736-54),  Henke's  Der  Musikalifche 
Patriot  and  Marpurg's  numerous  publications 
(1750-78).  HilWs  fFochenUiche  Nachriehten 
was  perhaps  the  first  musical  periodical  in 
the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  pub- 
lished once  a  week  at  Leipzig  from  1766  to  1770. 
During  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  and  Uie 
opening  of  the  19th  century  the  musical  acb'ritf 
in  Germany  was  very  remarkable,  and  the 
number  of  musical  periodicals,  most  of  which 
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enjoyed  but  a  brief  period  of  activity,  was  truly 
extraordinary.  For  a  complete  list  of  these 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Kiemaiin's  MiLsik- 
Lexikvn  (Leipzig,  1905).  Only  the  most 
im}H>rXant  can  be  discussed  here. 

Allgeineine  musikalische  Zeitung,  Oct.  1798- 
Dec.  28, 1 848.  The  importance  of  this  periodical 
for  information  on  all  musical  matters  during 
the  tii-st  half  of  the  19th  century  will  be  best 
estimated  Irom  the  concluding  remarks  of  the 
publishers  in  the  last  number.     '  This  journal 
was  founded  when  musical  production  was  at 
its  richest  and  best.    Mozart  was  not  long  dead, 
Hbydu  was  near  the  end,  and  Beethoven  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.     To  bring  the  works  of 
such  a  })eriod  as  this  before  the  notice  of  connois- 
seurs and  amateurs,  to  elucidate  and  explain 
them,  to  educate  the  public  up  to  understanding  i 
them — such  were  the  objects  of  the  Mvsikalische 
Zeitung ;  and  these  objects  were  attained  in  a 
degree  which  eutitles  it  without  hesitation  to  a 
high  place  in  the  history  of  music.     But  with  i 
the  lapse  of  time  the  conditions  of  the  musical  I 
world  have  materially  changed.     There  is  no  ; 
longer  a  centre  either  for  musical  production  or  j 
appreciation,  both  being  now  disseminated  far 
and  wide.     Under  these  circumstances,  a  general 
musical  Journal  is  an  anachronism  ;  local  papers 
are  better  fitted  to  supply  the  various  neces- 
sities of  the  musical  world.' 

The  Viennese  Allgemeine musikcUixhe  Zeitung ^ 
Jan.  2,  1817  (Strauss),  important  for  siiecial 
information  on  music  in  Vienna,  was  edited  by 
von  Sey fried  in  1819  and  1820,  and  from  1821 
to  the  end  of  1823  by  Kanne.  It  contained 
portraits  of  celebrated  musicians,  including 
Beethoven,  and  was  remarkable  as  the  first 
independent  effort  of  Viennese  journalism. 

Berliner  allgemeine  musikcUixhe  Zeitv/ng, 
1824-30  (Schlesinger),  founded  by  A.  B.  Marx, 
did  important  service  to  the  rapid  spread  of 
Beethoven's  works  in  North  Germany  even  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  and  in  promoting  the  revival 
of  the  taste  for  Bach's  and  Handel's  music  in 
Berlin.  In  his  farewell  address  Marx  says, 
*The  usual  habit  of  critics  is  to  give  way  to 
the  fluctuating  inclinations  of  the  public,  in 
order  to  insinuate  a  little,  a  very  little,  of  the 
truth.  This  has  never  been  my  way  ;  I  have 
never  been  carried  away  by  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  for  I  have  neither  formed  my  opinions  by 
it,  nor  succumbed  to  its  attractions,  and  thus 
I  have  been  preserved  from  inconsistency.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  S[)ontini,  I  neither 
lauded  his  'Vestale'  as  the  work  of  a  great 
artist,  nor  depreciated  his  later  com}K>sitions 
as  the  productions  of  a  mere  academical  pupil, 
or  an  imbecile,  like  so  many  musicians  of  our 
day.  Nor  again  was  I  so  far  dazzled  by  the 
novelty  of  Bossini's  and  Auber's  operas,  as  to 
endorse  the  popular  verdict  upon  them.'  There 
is  something  elevating  in  recalling  such  senti- 
ments as  these  at  the  present  day,  when  ditfer- 


ences  of  opinion  may  be  said  virtually  to  have 
disappeared  under  the  all  but  universal  dominion 
of  Wagner's  works.  F.  o. 

Caecilia  was  conducted  by  an  association 
of  scholars,  art  critics,  and  artists,  started  by 
Gottfried  Weber  in  1824,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Schott.  It  appeared  at  irregular 
intervals,  lasted  till  1848,  and  Ibmis  a  series  of 
twenty-seven  volumes  of  four  numbers  each. 
Weber  conducted  it  till  his  death,  at  the 
twentieth  vol.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dehn, 
IK  ho  continued  editor  till  its  discontinuance 
in  consequence  of  the  }K)litical  tioubles  of  1848. 
By  its  opening  prospectus  Caecilvi  was  intended 
to  be  not  so  much  a  regular  periodical  as  a  col- 
lection of  original  articles  of  {permanent  intei*est, 
and  a  medium  for  the  exchange  of  views  and 
opinions  on  art.  It  contains  pa]ters  on  the 
theory  of  music  and  acoustics,  on  history  and 
SBSthetics,  reviews  and  notices  of  music  and 
treatises  on  the  art.  The  earlier  numbers  also 
contained  tales  and  poems,  and  other  light 
pieces.  Amongst  the  theoretical  articles  of 
most  value  are  those  on  the  compensation  of 
organ  pipes  (xi.  181-202)  and  on  the  production 
of  aliquot  tones  in  reed  pi|)es  and  clarinets  (xii. 
1),  both  by  W.  Weber ;  on  the  voice  (i.  81  ; 
compare  iv.  167  and  229),  by  Gottfiied  Weber  ; 
an  account  of  the  expeiiments  of  Job.  Midler 
on  the  formation  of  the  voice  (xxi.  16),  by 
Haser ;  on  equal  temperament  (xxvi.  137), 
and  on  measurements  of  tones  and  of  tempera- 
ment (xxi.  117),  both  by  Kiesewetter ;  and  on 
the  value  of  notes  and  the  length  of  string 
necessary  to  produce  them  (xxiv.  91),  by 
Krieger.  Among  the  historical  {tai^rs  may 
be  named  those  on  the  literature  and  history 
of  music  by  Anton  Schmid  (xxi. -xxvii.)-- 
chiefly  notices  of  ancient  MSS.  in  the  Vienna 
library  ;  also  a  paper  by  Aloys  Fuchs  on  the 
musical  collections  of  Vienna,  interesting  for 
its  descriptions  of  MSS.,  especially  those  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Muslkfreunde  (xxiii.  40) ; 
several  communications  by  Dehn  on  the  Bach 
MSS.  in  the  Berlin  library  (xxii.  166,  xxiii. 
84,  xxiv.  17);  critical  pa}>er8  by  Gottfried 
Weber  on  the  authenticity  of  Mozart's  *  Re- 
quiem* (iii,  206,  iv.  267,  v.  237,  vi.,  viiL 
128,  ix.,  X.,  xiv.  147,  xx.  279),  written  with 
unnecessary  violence  and  personality,  and  since 
superseded  by  the  publication  of  the  original 
score.  In  addition  to  the  authors  named, 
articles  were  furnished  by  Rochlit:^,  Chladni, 
Fink,  and  von  Drieberg,  and  the  whole  formed 
a  valuable  record  of  the  progress  ol"  the  histori- 
cal and  theoretical  departments  of  music  during 
a  quarter  of  a  centniy.  The  ])ractical  portion 
of  the  art  was  not  so  well  represented.  In 
fact,  the  romantic  movement  carried  on  by 
Schumann,  Chopin,  and  others,  not  only  re- 
ceived no  recognition  but  was  treated  with  a 
certain  covert  hostility,  and  with  the  constant 
obtrusion  of  an  obsolete  and  exaggerated  worship 
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of  Mozart.  In  the  first  volume  the  publication 
of  a  mass  by  the  Abb^  Vogler  (died  1814)  was 
hailed  as  an  event,  and  reviewed  with  laborious 
oare.  In  the  list  of  publications  of  the  year 
contained  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume  scarcely 
any  mention  is  made  of  the  works  of  either  of 
the  composers  named  above ;  and  the  notices 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  salon  music  and 
instruction  books,  chiefly  those  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  the  magazine.  Mendelssohn's 
'St.  Paul'  (produced  1836)  is  only  cursorily 
mentioned,  Chopin  is  rarely  named,  and  Schu- 
mann not  at  all,  though  by  the  year  1848  he 
had  composed  many  of  his  very  greatest  works. 
The  earlier  volumes  of  the  Cciecilia  are  of  more 
value  than  the  later  ones  in  reference  to  practi- 
cal music.  A.  M. 

The  Netie  Zeitschrift  fiir  MuaiJc  was  founded 
by  Robert  Schumann,  who  relates  in  his  Gesam- 
melU  Schri/ten  how  a  number  of  musicians,  who 
had  met  in  Leipzig  in  the  end  of  1833  to  com- 
pare ideas  on  the  new  lights  Mendelsbonn  and 
Chopin,  were  roused  to  do  something  more  for 
the  cause  of  art  than  merely  carrying  on  their 
oaUing  as  musicians.  Thus  arose  the  Neiie 
ZeUschri/i  (April  8,  1834);  Hartmann  the 
publisher  was  the  first  editor,  but  from  1885 
to  1844  Schumann  conducted  it  himself.  After 
him  Oswald  Lorenz  took  it  for  a  short  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Franz  Brendel  (1845  to 
1868),  under  whom  it  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
so-called  new  German  school.  The  last  editor 
was  Arnold  Schering.  Kahnt  was  the  pubUsher 
from  1857.  In  October  1906  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  MusikaZisches  WochenblaU, 

The  AllgemeiTie  Wiener  musikalisehe  ZeUung, 
edited  from  1841  to  1847  by  Dr.  A.ug.  Schmidt 
(joint- founder  of  the  Viennese  Manneigesang- 
verein),  contains  a  series  of  articles  (beginning 
No.  28,  1846)  by  Eduard  Hanslick,  highly 
laudatory  of  Wagner's  *  Tannhauser '  1  Tempora 
mutantur  I  Luib  was  editor  in  1847-48,  the 
last  twelve  months  of  its  extstence.  It  was 
replaced  by  the 

Wiener  MtLsUaeUungy  1852-60,  editor  Gloggl, 
almost  the  only  correct  source  of  information  on 
musical  affairs  for  that  period. 

Signcde  fiir  die  Musikalisehe  Welt,  a  well- 
known  musical  periodical,  is  at  the  head  of  its 
tribe  in  Qermany.  It  was  founded  by  Bartholf 
Senff  of  Leipzig,  who  was  its  editor  and  pro- 
prietor, and  its  first  number  appeared  on  Jan.  1, 
1842.  It  is  8vo  in  size,  and  is  more  strictly  a 
record  of  news  than  of  criticism,  though  it 
occasionally  contains  original  articles  of  great 
Interest,  letters  of  musicians,  and  other  docu- 
ments. Its  list  of  contributors  has  included 
F.  HUler,  von  Biilow,  Bernsdorf,  C.  F.  Pohl, 
Richard  Pohl,  Stockhausen,  Szarvady,  Marchesi, 
and  many  other  of  the  most  eminent  musical 
writers.  Though  not  strictly  a  weekly  publi- 
cation, 52  numbers  are  published  yearly. 

The  Berliner  mtisikalische  Zeiiung,  1844-47, 


the  first  periodical  to  praise  Wagner's  works  on 
their  production  in  Dresden,  was  started  by 
GaiUard,  and  continued  as  the  Neue  BerUner 
Musikseitimg  (Bote  &  Bock)  until  1896.  It 
contains  amongst  others  well-known  articles  by 
von  Lenz. 

Important  for  the  state  of  music  in  the 
Rhenish  Provinces  is  the  Bheinixke  Musik- 
zeUung^  while  under  the  editorship  (1850-58) 
of  the  well-known  Professor  L.  Bischoff  (inventor 
of  the  expression  *  music  of  the  future '),  who  in 
the  latter  year  founded  the 

Niederrheiniiehe  ifimite«i^ung(Dmnont  Schau- 
berg,  Cologne).  The  contributors  included 
such  men  as  Gervinus,  and  the  paper  held  an 
important  place  till  BLSchofiTs  death  in  1867, 
when  it  was  dropped. 

The  Echo  (Schlesinger,  Berlin)  was  conducted 
in  1851  and  1852  by  Eossak  the  well-known 
feuilletonist,  then  by  the  publisher.  In  1866 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Robert  lienau  (with 
Mendel  as  editor),  in  1873  into  those  of 
Oppenheim  (editor  Dr.  Langhans),  in  1874  it 
returned  to  Lienau,  and  finally  ceased  Dec. 
1 879.  It  had  at  one  time  a  certain  importance 
as  an  opposition-paper  to  Wagner. 

The  Fliegende  BldUer/Ur  Musik  by  Professor 
Lobe  (at  one  time  editor  of  the  AUg.  mi». 
Zeitung)y  collected  in  three  vols,  of  six  parts 
each,  1855-57,  was  distinguished  for  polemios, 
serious  essays,  and  pertinent  observations  on 
art. 

The  Manatschrifl  fUr  Theater  und  Musik, 
1855-61  (Wallishauser,  Vienna),  editor  Joseph 
Klemm,  goes  less  into  detail,  but  like  the 

Eeeensionen  und  MUtheUungen  fur  TheaUff 
Musik  vnd  bildende  Kunst,  1862-65,  oontains 
valuable  articles  by  Sonnleithner  on  Mozart, 
and  music  in  Vienna  of  that  date. 

TheDevische  Mvsikzeitwng,  founded  by  Selmar 
Bagge  in  Vienna,  1860,  was  in  some  sense  a 
continuation  of  the  WieTter  MvMkzeUung,  and 
after  it  had  had  a  successful  existence  of  three 
years,  Breitkopf  k  Hartel  resolved  to  revive  the 
AllgemeiTie  vms.  Zeiiung  under  Bagge's  editor- 
ship, but  it  was  not  supported,  and  the  pub- 
lishers, tired  of  so  costly  an  undertaking, 
relinquished  it  in  1865  to  the  firm  of  Bieter- 
Biedermann  (Leipzig  and  Winterthiir).  The 
first  numbers  of  the  new  series  were  interesting 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  support  given  to  the 
rising  talent  of  Brahms,  and  on  tiie  other  to 
the  revival  of  the  old-classical  school  and  the 
cultus  of  Bach  and  Handel.  Bagge  was  sac- 
ceeded  by  Eitner,  and  he  again  by  Dr.  Chry- 
Sander.  He  attracted  a  brilliant  staff,  and  many 
of  the  articles,  such  as  Kottebohm's  *  Beetho- 
veniana,'  would  do  credit  to  any  periodical. 
Ohrysander  was  succeeded  in  1871  by  Joseph 
MiiUer  (compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Gofct- 
hold  musical  library  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg),  but  he  resumed  the 
editorship  in  1875.     Though  the  number  of 
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sobacribera  is  amaU,  the  paper  stands  high  among 
the  musical  papers  of  Germany.  It  notices 
French  and  B^gliah  music,  inserting  reports  of 
the  principal  concerts  and  Handel  Festivals, 
and  articles  on  English  musical  literature. 

ToTihalle  (Payne,  Leipzig)  was  edited  by  Oscar 
Paul  from  March  23,  1868,  to  the  end  of  1869, 
when  it  was  meig^  in  the  MusikeUisehe  fVoehen- 
UaU  (the  first  illustrated  paper  of  the  kind) 
(Fritzsch),  which  soon  became  a  demonstrative 
oigan  of  the  Wagner  party,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  champion  of  Brahms.  It  also  contains 
Nottebohm's  'Neue  Beethoveniana,'  and  may 
thus  fairly  be  called  eclectic  in  its  views.  The 
first  ten  numbers  were  edited  by  Paul,  but  it 
has  since  been  managed  entirely  by  the  pub- 
lisher. It  has  a  very  large  circulation  in  Ger- 
many, and  is  distinguished  for  its  notices  of 
foreign  music  It  is  now  published  by  Siegel 
under  the  editorship  of  E.  Kipke.  f.  o. 

Monatahefie  fur  Musikgeschu^Uef  founded 
(1869)  and  edited  by  B.  Eitner  (Trautwein, 
Berlin).  Contains  lists  and  bibliographies  of 
the  works  of  ancient  composers,  Hucbald,  Lasso, 
Okeghem,  Criiger,  etc.,  and  many  valuable 
articles.  An  index  to  the  first  ten  years  was 
published  in  1879.  The  MonatshefU  ceased 
publication  in  1905. 

In  1878  was  founded  BayretUhar  Blatter,  the 
official  oigan  of  Wagner  and  his  cult,  which 
has  published  numerous  articles  of  extreme 
interest  to  the  musical  historian,  dealing  with 
the  progress  of  the  Wagnerian  movement.  Many 
of  Wagner's  letters  have  here  been  published  for 
the  first  time.  The  editor  is  Hans  von  Wolzogen. 

The  VierteljahraschrtftfurMiisikinssensehaft 
(1885-95)  dealt  with  musical  history  in  an  able 
and  scholarly  manner.  It  was  edited  by  F. 
Chiysander  and  P.  Spitta. 

In  1899  the  IntematiancUe  Muaik-Oesellschafi 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  a 
common  bond  all  persons  interested  in  music 
throughout  the  world.  The  Society  publishes 
two  periodicals,  the  monthly  Zeitsehrift  and  the 
quarterly  Sammelbdnde,  the  former  devoted 
principally  to  current  topics  of  interest,  the 
latter  to  long  articles  on  special  points  of  musi- 
cal history,  technique,  or  sesthethics.  An  Eng- 
lish edition  of  the  two  periodicals  is  published, 
with  a  summary  in  English  of  the  articles 
written  in  German.     (See  voL  ii  pp.  486-7.) 

Die  Mitaik,  founded  in  1901,  appears  twice  a 
month.  It  contains  excellent  articles  on  musical 
history,  aesthetics,  etc,  and  makes  a  special 
feature  of  illustrations.  From  time  to  time 
special  numbers  are  devoted  to  the  lives  and 
work  of  individual  musicians.  It  is  published 
by  Schuster  and  Loeffler,  of  Berlin,  and  is 
edited  by  Bemhard  Schuster. 

Among  the  numerous  periodicalB  now  pub- 
lished in  the  German  language  which  deal  with 
church  music  the  foUowing  are  the  most  import- 
ant: CdeUienkalender  (1876-85),  continued  as 


Kirehetimunkaliaehes  Jahrbveh,  Der  Chonoachier 
(St.  Gallon,  1875-1901),  now  published  at  Solo- 
thum  under  the  editorship  of  Arnold  Walther), 
Der  Kirehenehor  (Bregenz,  1871),  Der  Kajtho- 
liache  Kirehensdnger  (Freiburg,  1887),  CdcUia 
(Treves,  1862),  CdcUia  (Strasburg,  1894), 
C&cilia  (Breslau,  1893),  Musica  Sacra  (Regens- 
burg,  1866),  Fliegende  Blatter  fur  Katholieche 
Kirchenmusik,  now  known  as  Cdcilienvereins- 
organ  (1866),  OregoriusMatt  (Aachen,  1876), 
Gregoritisbote  (Diisseldorf,  1884).  The  above 
are  Catholic.  The  principal  periodicals  dealing 
with  music  in  the  Evangelical  Church  are: 
Fliegende  Bldtter  ties  Schlesischers  Vereins  zur 
Jffebung  der  evangelischen  Kirehenmugik  (Brieg, 
1867),  Siona  (Guteraloh,  1876),  HdUeluja 
(Quedlinbuig,  1879),  Korrespondenablatt  des 
Boangelischen  Kircfiengesangvereins  (Leipzig, 
1886),  Der  Kirehenehor  (Leipzig,  1889),  and 
MojuUschriftfur  Qotteadienst  (Strasburg,  1896). 

R.  A.  8. 
Italy 

The  leading  Italian  musical  periodical,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  student  and  historian,  is 
the  Bivista  Mttsicale  (Turin),  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine first  published  in  1894,  edited  by  L.  Torch!. 
It  contains  articles  of  the  utmost  value  and 
interest,  and  is  conducted  throughoutwith  singu- 
lar ability  and  brilliant  scholarship.  One  of 
the  best -known  periodicals  dealing  with  more 
ephemeral  matters  is  the  Oaazetta  Mtieicale 
(Milan),  the  ofiicial  organ  of  the  house  of  Bicordi, 
first  published  in  1845,  which  for  many  years 
gave  a  useful  conspectus  of  the  progress  of 
Italian  opera  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1 90S 
Ob  format  was  changed  from  folio  to  octavo,  and 
its  title  was  altered  to  Musica  e  Mvsicisli,  In 
its  present  form  it  is  hardly  more  than  a  trade 
circular.  Among  other  Italian  musical  periodi- 
cals still  in  progress  may  be  mentioned:  II 
Trovalore  (Milan,  1863),  11  mondo  artistico 
(Milan,  1866),  Oazzetta  Muaicale  di  Firenze 
(1877),  Palestra  MusieaU  (Rome,  1878),  Napoli 
Musicale  (Naples,  1878),  L*  OsserveUore  Mttsicale 
(Naples,  1879),  Archivio  Musicale  (Naples, 
1S82),  Oazzetta  Musicale  di  Torino  (1S79),  The 
foUowing  are  devoted  to  church  music :  Musica 
Sacra  (Milan,  1878),  S.  CecUia  (Turin,  1899), 
Bassegna  Oregoriana  (Rome,  1902),  and  Ouido 
AretinuSy  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  Guido 
d'Arezzo  Society  (Milan,  1885).  b.  a.  s. 

Musical  Periodicals  in  the  United 
States. — There  are  published  in  the  United 
States  in  1906  aboutsixty  weekly,  semi-monthly, 
and  monthly  journals  ostensibly  devoted  to 
music.  The  majority  of  them  are  little  else 
than  advertising  mediums  for  music-publishing 
houses,  their  few  pages  of  letter-press  serving 
to  carry  through  the  mails  as  second-class 
matter  the  remaining  pages,  which  are  filled 
with  music  for  choirs,  brass  bands,  banjo  and 
mandoline  clubs,  small  dance  orchestras  and  the 
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like  ;  or  they  are  trade  journals  whose  business 
it  is  to  exploit  the  wares  of  their  advertisers 
who  manufacture  musical  instruments  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Few  are  devoted  to  the  art  in  its 
higher  phases,  and  the  best  of  these  pursue 
pedagogical  purposes.  The  publication  of  musi- 
cal periodicals  in  America  began  before  the 
expiration  of  the  18th  century,  but  the  first,  if 
Andrew  Law's  Musical  Magazine  may  be  looked 
upon  as  such  (it  was  a  collection  of  psalm  tunes 
which  began  in  1792),  already  exemplified  the 
description  given  of  the  majority  of  latter-day 
publications,  though  without  the  ulterior  pur- 
pose ascribed  to  them.  The  earliest  American 
reprints  of  European  compositions  were  thus 
accomplished.  It  seems  probable  that  within 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Law's  magazine  not  less  than  400 
periodicals  of  various  kinds  have  appeared  in 
the  United  States  and  disappeared  within  an 
extremely  short  time  after  their  birth.  In 
1906  there  were  about  250  musical  magazines 
of  all  kinds  on  file  in  the  library  of  Congress, 
most  of  them  dead.  The  most  important 
musical  publication  that  the  country  has  seen 
was  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  which  was 
published  in  Boston  under  the  editorship  of 
John  S.  Dwight  {q.v.)  from  1852  to  1881.  In 
the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  the  journal 
being  still  in  existence,  Col.  H.  Ware,  librarian 
of  the  public  library  of  Boston,  said  of  it :  '  Mr. 
Dwight,  though  not  an  educated  musician,  was 
musical  editor  of  the  Harbinger,  a  periodical 
published  at  Brook  Farm,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  of  musical  critiques  to  the  daily 
papers  of  Boston,  where  he  did  good  service  in 
directing  attention  to  what  was  noblest  and 
best  in  music.  For  six  years  he  was  editor, 
publisher,  and  proprietor  of  the  journal,  the 
publication  of  which  was  then  assumed  by 
Oliver  Ditson  k  Co.  During  the  war  it  was 
changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  fortnightly  paper. 
Its  object  was  to  advocate  music  and  musical 
culture  in  the  highest  sense,  and  to  give  honest 
and  impartial  criticisms,  a  purpose  to  which  it 
has  been  always  steadily  devoted.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Dwight  haa  been  sole  editor  up  to  this  day, 
although  the  volumes  contain  valuable  contri- 
butions from  other  pens.  Among  the  most 
noticeable  of  these  are  those  from  A.  W.  Thayer, 
the  biographer  of  Beethoven,  who  has  written 
for  it  many  valuable  biographical  and  historical 
articles,  as  well  as  musical  tales.  Especially 
noteworthy  are  his  articles  on  some  of  the 
contemporaries  of  Beethoven,  Salieri,  Gyrowetz, 
Gelinek,  Etummel,  and  others.  Prof.  Ritter  and 
his  wife,  .  .  .  W.  8.  B.  Mathews,  of  Chicago, 
and  C.  C.  Perkins  of  Boston  have  also  contri- 
buted frequent  and  valuable  articles  to  its 
columns.'  Ten  years  after  the  Journal  of  Music 
had  suspended  publication,  W.  S.  B.  Mathews, 
mentioned  by  Colonel  Ware  as  one  of  its  con- 
tributors, made  an  ambitious  essay  in  Chicago, 


by  beginning  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
magazine  called  Music,  The  first  numbtf 
appeared  in  Nov.  1891,  the  last  in  Dec.  1902. 
In  this  magazine  comparatively  little  attention 
was  paid  to  current  events  or  local  criticism, 
but  much  to  critical  studies  of  a  special 
character  and  to  pedagogical  subjects.  The 
musical  publication  which  has  eudui-ed  longest 
in  the  United  States,  which  fact  is  its  chief 
claim  to  distinction,  is  The  American  Art 
Journal^  which  was  founded  by  Henry  C.  Watson 
in  January  1863,  as  Watson's  Art  Journalf  and 
preserved  this  name  until  January  1876,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  known  under  its  present 
title. 

A  publication  of  the  highest  character,  thoogh 
pursuing  a  special  aim,  is  Church  Music,  a 
quarterly  of  144  pages,  with  music  supplement 
of  eight  pages,  founded  in  Dec.  1905,  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  reform  in  music  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  prescribed  in 
the  Moiu  Propria  of  Pope  Pius  X.  issued  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  Cecilia^  1903.  The  principal 
contributors  are  the  Benedictines  of  Solesmes. 
Amongst  American  contributors  are  the  Rev. 
LudwigBonvin,  S.  J.,  of  Buffalo ;  Harold  B.Gibbs, 
of  Covington,  Ky. ;  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Finn,  C.S.P. 
Catholic  University  at  Washington ;  the  Rev. 
Norman  Holly,  Dunwiddie  Seminary,  New 
York ;  George  Herbert  Wells,  Georgetown,  D.O. ; 
the  Rev.  Dom.  Waedenschwiler,  Mt.  Angel, 
Oregon  ;  and  the  editor,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Henry, 
LlttD.,  Overbrook  Seminary,  Philadelphia.  It 
is  published  by  the  Amsrican  Ecclesiastioal 
Review  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Etude,  also  published  at  Philadelphia  by 
Theodore  Pressor,  devoted  chiefly  to  musicti 
pedagogics,  the  publication  of  aids  to  teachers, 
and  the  betterment  of  standards  of  instniction 
and  music,  was  established  by  Mr.  Presser  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  1888.  In  1884  the  plaoe 
of  publication  was  changed  to  Philadelphia,  and 
since  1900  the  editor  has  been  W.  J.  BaltzelL 
In  1906  the  average  circulation  of  The  Elude 
was  130,000. 

Similar  in  purpose  and  scope  \a  The  Musieitm, 
published  in  Boston  by  the  Oliver  D  tfion  Co. 
under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  Tapper,  on 
eminent  musical  educationist.  The  Musinan 
was  founded  by  the  Hatch  Music  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  its  first  issue  appeared  on  Jan.  1, 
1896,  A.  L.  Manchester  being  the  editor.  It 
remained  the  property  of  the  Hatcli  Co.  until 
Nov.  1904,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Ditson  Co.  Its  distinctive  pnrpose  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Tapper  has  been  to  jiresent  in 
each  issue  some  material  from  writers  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  to  specialise  community 
music  in  two  ways, — ^in  suggesting  means  for  the 
encouragement  of  music  in  small  comnmnities, 
and  means  by  which  school  and  church  music 
may  become  more  distinct  oommnnity  fscton 
than   they  are  at  present     In    Nov.   1906, 
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Th€  Musician  began  publication  of  an  English 
edition  through  the  Vincent  Music  Co.,  Berners 
Street,  London.  Among  the  regular  contributors 
to  The  Musician  are  Dr.  Percy  Goetschius, 
Henry  T.  Finck,  Lawrence  Gilman,  H.  E.  Kreh- 
biel  of  New  York  ;  and  Julien  Tiersot,  Paris ; 
William  Shakespeare,  London ;  Arthur  Bird, 
Berlin ;  Ernest  Newman,  Birmingham ;  and 
Isidor  Philipp,  Paris. 

The  Choir  and  Choral  Magazine^  also  published 
by  the  Ditson  Co.,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Tapper, 
is  devoted  to  the  music  of  schools,  churches,  and 
choral  societies. 

The  New  Music  Beview,  published  by  the 
H.  W.  Gray  Co.,  New  York,  grew  out  of  The 
Church  Music  Eeview,  originally  published  by 
Novello,  Ewer  k  Co.,  edited  by  H.  W.  Gray 
and  Mallinson  Randall.  The  change  was 
made  on  Nov.  1,  1904,  and  simultaneously  its 
scope  was  enlarged  to  include  all  the  interests 
of  organists,  choirmasters,  choirs,  and  choral 
societies. 

The  Choir  Journal,  published  by  the  B.  F. 
Wood  Music  Co.,  Boston,  is  a  monthly  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  the  church 
music  publications  of  its  proprietors.  The  first 
issue  appeared  Jan.  5,  1899. 

The  School  Music  Monthly^  edited  and  pub- 
lished since  1900  by  P.  C.  Hayden,  in  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  United  States 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  music 
teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

At  the  head  of  the  weekly  journals  which 
pnrvey  musical  news  and  exploit  their  advertisers 
is  The  Musical  Courier,  published  by  The 
Musical  Courier  Co.  in  New  York,  and  edited 
by  Marc  A.  Blumenberg.  It  was  foxmded  in 
January  1880,  by  H.  Wadham  Nicholl  and  Otto 
Floersheim.  Tlie  Musical  Courier  Co.  also  pub- 
lished an  edition  devoted  to  musical  instrument 
manufacturers,  and  The  American  Art  Journal, 

The  Musical  Leader  and  Concert  Ooer,  Mrs. 
Florence  French,  editor,  established  in  1895, 
is  published  weekly  by  the  Musical  Leader 
Publishing  Co.  in  Chicago.  It  divides  its 
attention  chiefly  between  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Musical  America,  edited  by  John  C.  Freund, 
is  published  by  the  Musical  American  Co.,  New 
York. 

Amongst  the  larger  trade  publications  are 
The  Musical  Courier,  New  York ;  The  Music 
Trade  Review,  Edward  Lyman  Bill,  editor  and 
proprietor,  New  York  ;  The  Musical  Age,  New 
York,  founded  in  1896,  and  edited  by  Harry 
Edward  Freund  ;  The  Presto,  Chicago,  estab- 
lished in  1884  ;  and  The  Music  Trades,  edited 
by  John  C.  Freund,  established  in  1890,  New 
York.  H.  K.  K. 

PERLE  DU  BRfelL,  LA.  A  lyrical  drama 
in  three  acts ;  words  by  MM.  St  Etienne, 
music  by  F^licien  David,  his  first  opera.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Th^&tre  Lyrique,  Paris,  Nov.  22, 
1851.     David  afterwardis  added  recitatives,    o. 
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PERNE,  FRI.N5018  Louis,  bom  in  Paris, 
1772,  was  educated  in  a  mattrise,  and  during 
the  Revolution  became  a  chorus-singer  at  the 
Op^ra.  In  1799  he  exchanged  into  the  band, 
where  he  played  the  double-bass.  A  mass  for 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  performed  in  1800  at  St. 
Gervais,  secured  him  the  esteem  of  musicians  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  published  a  fugue 
in  four  parts  with  three  subjects,  which  placed 
him  amongst  the  foremost  masters  of  harmony 
of  the  day.  It  is  not,  however,  by  his  composi- 
tions that  Feme's  name  will  be  preserved,  but 
by  his  laborious  and  emdite  works  on  some  of 
the  most  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  music. 
His  expenditure  of  time,  patience,  and  leaming, 
in  hunting  up,  cataloguing,  copying,  and 
annotating  the  most  important  sources  of  in- 
formation, printed  and  MS.,  on  the  music  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Middle  Ages,  was  almost 
superhuman.  One  instance  of  his  devotion 
will  suffice.  After  publishing  his  ExpositUm  de 
la  S^mHographie,  ou  NotcUion  muMcale  des  Qrecs 
(Paris,  1815),  Peme  actually  transcribed  the 
complete  score  of  Gluck's  *  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride' 
in  Greek  notation.  In  1811  he  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Catel  as  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Conservatoire,  but  his  Cours  d^harmonie  ei 
d'accompagnement  was  not  so  clear  as  that  of 
his  predecessor.  In  181 6  he  became  Inspector- 
general  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  in  1820 
librarian,  but  in  1822  retired  to  the  country, 
and  resided  near  Laon.  In  1830  he  removed 
to  Laon  itself,  but  the  air  was  too  keen  for  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Paris  only  to  die,  on  May  26, 
1882.  His  last  published  work  was  the 
*  Chansons  du  Ch&telain  de  Coucy '  (Paris, 
1880)  [Chanson],  but  the  Jievue  musicale 
contains  many  of  his  articles,  such  as  Les  Manu- 
scrits  relati/s  d  la  musique  de  VjSglise  Grecque, 
Josquin  Depr6s,  JirdTne  de  Moravie,  and  La 
Mvsigue  Ancienne.  Peme  left  most  of  his  notes 
and  MSS.  to  the  library  of  the  Institut ;  and 
his  books  and  annotated  catalogues,  bought 
in  1834  by  F^tis,  are  now  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Brussels.  His  unpublished  sacred  works 
also  passed  into  the  hands  of  F^tis,  but  the 
library  of  the  Conservatoire  possesses  the  auto- 
graphs of  his  choruses  for  '  Es^er,'  performed 
in  1821  by  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Royale  de 
Musique  (Conservatoire),  his  *Messe  de  Ste. 
C6cile'  (1800),  his  mass  *Vivat  Rex,'  for  four 
voices  (1816),  a  *  Veni  Creator '  for  three  voices, 
and  the  *  Offices,'  arranged  in  three  parts  with 
the  Plain-song.  o.  0. 

PERRIN,  ]fcMiLE  CfisAR  Victor,  bom  at 
Rouen,  Jan.  19,  1814,  died  Oct.  8,  1885,  at 
Paris,  was  a  successful  manager  of  several  of  the 
subventioned  theatres  in  Paris.  He  was  first 
at  the  Op^ra-Comique  from  1848  to  1857,  and 
in  1854-55  ran  that  theatre  jointly  with  the 
Th^toe  Lyrique.  In  1862  he  was  for  a  short 
time  again  manager  at  the  same  theatre,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
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Grand  Op^ra,  a  post  he  retained  until  1870. 
He  was  subsequently  manager  of  the  The&tre 
Fran9ais  until  his  death.  During  his  manage- 
ment of  the  Op^ra-Comique  *L'6toile  du  Nord' 
was  brought  out,  and  Faure,  Ugalde,  GalK- 
Mari4,  and  Carvalho  made  their  debuts.  While 
he  was  at  the  Op^ra,  *  L'Africaine,'  *  Don  Carlos/ 
'Hamlet,'  and  'Faust/  were  produced,  as  well 
as  Delibes's  ballets,  '  La  Source,'  and  *  Copp^lia.' 
Nilsson's  first  appearance  at  the  Op^ra  took 
place  at  this  time.  At  the  Fran^ais  Perrin's 
chief  work  as  connected  with  music  was  the 
revival  of  'Le  Roi  s'amuse'  with  Delibes's 
incidental  music.  ▲.  c. 

PERRIN,  Pierre,  called  TAbb^  Perrin,' 
though  he  was  neither  ordained  nor  held  a 
benefice,  was  born  at  Lyons  about  1616,  and 
died  in  Paris,  April  25,  1675.  He  succeeded 
Voiture  as  '  iutroducteur  des  Ambassadeurs ' 
to  Qaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  post  which 
brought  him  into  relations  with  several  great 
personages,  including  Mazarin,  who  became 
his  patron,  and  the  musician  Gambert,  for 
whom  he  wrote  the  words  of  'La  Pastorale,' 
in  five  acts,  produced  first  at  Issy  (1659),  and 
then  at  Vincennes  before  the  king.  After  the 
deaths  of  Gaston  d'Orl^ns  and  Mazarin,  Perrin 
was  reduced  to  living  upon  his  wits ;  and  fancied 
himself  on  the  sure  road  to  fortune  when  he 
obtained  from  Louis  XIY.  the  privilege  of 
founding  an  Academic  de  Musique  (Nov.  10, 
1668),  and  letters  patent  securing  him  the 
management  of  the  theatre  (June  28,  1669). 
Unfortunately,  the  management  of  an  opera 
requires  capital,  and  the  Abb^  Perrin  was  a 
poor  poet  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  His 
partners  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  in 
spite  of  the  success  of  Cambert's  'Pomone' 
(March  19,  1671)  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  privilege  just  as  his  'Ariane'  was  about 
to  be  produced.  The  patent,  revoked  on 
March  30,  1672,  was  transferred  to  Lnlly, 
who  came  out  of  the  transaction  with  anything 
but  clean  hands.  Perrin's  (Euvres  de  Poisie 
(Paris,  1661,  3  vols.)  contain,  besides  his 
operas,  translations — of  the  JEneid  amongst 
others — and  '  Jeux  de  po^ie  sur  divers  insectes,' 
the  least  bad  perhaps  of  all  his  verses,  which 
even  in  that  licentious  day  drew  forth  the  re- 
bukes of  Boileau  and  Saint  Evremond,  and  are 
now  quite  unreadable.  o.  o. 

PERRY,  George  Frederick,  bom  at 
Norwich  in  1793,  was  a  chorister  of  Norwich 
Cathedral  under  Dr.  Beckwith.  On  leaving 
the  choir  he  learned  to  play  on  the  violin,  and 
in  a  few  years  became  leaider  of  the  band  at 
the  theatre.  Whilst  resident  in  Norwich  he 
produced  his  oratorio,  'The  Death  of  AbeL' 
In  1817  he  composed  an  overture  for  'The 
Persian  Hunters,'  produced  at  the  English 
Opera -House,  and  in  1818  a  short  oratorio, 
'Elijah  and  the  Priests  of  BaaL'  In  1822 
he  settled  in  London  and  was  appointed  direc- 


tor of  the  music  at  the  Haymarket  Theatie, 
for  which  he  composed  the  opera  of  '  Morning, 
Noon,  and  Night'  (1822),  and  nomeioDa 
songs  for  introduction  into  various  pieces. 
He  also  held  the  post  of  organist  of  Quebec 
OhapeL  In  1880  he  produced  his  oratorio, 
'  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.'  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in  1832,  Peny 
became  leader  of  the  band,  an  office  which  he 
retained  until  the  end  of  1847.  On  the  re- 
moval of  Surman  from  the  conductorahip  of 
the  Society  early  in  1848,  Perry  assumed  the 
baton  until  the  end  of  the  season,  but  not  being 
elected  conductor,  he  shortly  afterwards  resigned 
his  leadership,  and  quitted  the  Society.  On 
Feb.  10,  1836,  he  produced  a  sacred  cantata, 
'  Belshazzar's  Feast,'  and  in  1847  a  short 
oratorio  'Hezekiah.'  In  1846  he  resigned 
his  appointment  at  Quebec  Chapel  and  became 
organist  of  Trinity  Church,  Gray's  Inn  Road. 
He  composed  some  anthems,  including  two 
with  orchestra  on  the  accession  of  Qneen 
Victoria  (1837)  and  the  birth  of  the  Prinoen 
Royal  (1840),  and  additional  aooompanimenti 
to  several  of  Handel's  oratorios  and  other  pieces. 
He  died  March  4,  1862,  and  was  buried  in 
Eensal  Green  Cemetery.  His  '  Death  of  Abel' 
and  'FaU  of  Jerusalem'  were  performed  hy 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  Perry  was  a 
man  of  considerable  ability.  He  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  doing  that  which  in  the  case 
of  Mozart  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable 
effort  of  memory — namely,  writing  out  the 
separate  parts  of  a  large  work  without  fint 
making  a  score.  One,  at  least,  of  his  oratorios 
was  committed  to  paper  in  this  way.     w.  H.  H. 

PERSIANI,  Fanny,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  artistic  singers  of  the  19th 
century,  was  bom  at  Rome,  on  Oct  4,1812.  She 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Nicolo  'Taochinardi, 
who  made  her  begin  to  study  at  a  very  earlj 
age.  He  had  fitted  up  a  little  theatre  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils  at  his  country  house,  near 
Florence,  and  here,  at  eleven  years  of  age, 
Fanny  played  a  prima  donnoCs  part.  Wlule 
still  quite  young,  she  sang  on  several  occa- 
sions in  public,  with  success,  but  had  then  no 
intention  of  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

In  1830  she  married  the  composer,  Giuseppe 
Persiani  (1804-69),  and  in  1832  made  her 
debut  at  Leghorn,  in  'Franceses  da  Rimini,' 
an  opera  by  M.  Foumier,  where  she  replaced 
Madame  Caradori.  Her  success  was  sufficient 
to  lead  to  her  subsequent  engagement  at  Milan 
and  Florence,  then  at  Vienna,  where  she  made 
a  great  impression,  afterwards  at  Padua  and 
at  Venice.  Here  she  played  in  'Romeo  e 
Giulietta,'  'II  Pirata,'  'La  Gazza  Ladra,' 
'  L'  Elisire  d'  Amore,'  and  'Tancredi,'  in  the 
last  two  of  which  she  performed  with  Ftfta. 
Her  success  was  complete.  In  1834,  at  Naples, 
Donizetti  wrote  for  her  his  '  Luda  di  Lamme^ 
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moor,'  which  always  remained  a  favoiirite  part 
with  her. 

When  she  first  appeared  at  the  Op^ra  in 
Paris  (in  Lucia,  Dec.  12,  1837)  she  was  much 
sdmired  by  connoisseurs,  but  her  talents  hardly 
met  with  the  recognition  they  deserved  untU 
after  her  excellent  performance  of  the  part  of 
Carolina  in  the  'Matrimonio  Segreto.'  From 
that  time  not  even  Grisi  herself  enjoyed  such 
unbounded  favour  with  Parisian  audiences  as 
did  Madame  Persiani. 

Her  first  appearance  in  London  (1838)  was 
as  Amina  in  the  '  Sonnambula/  and,  although 
she  had  been  preceded  in  the  part  by  Malibran 
and  Grisi,  she  achieved  a  success  which  increased 
at  each  performance.  She  was  always,  however, 
a  greater  favourite  with  artists  and  connouBseurs 
than  with  the  public  at  large.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  poverty  of  her  stage-presence.  She 
was  exceedingly  refined  in  appearance,  but  small 
and  thin,  with  a  long,  colourless  face,  not  un- 
sightly, like  her  father,  but,  as  Chorley  puts 
it,  'pale,  plain,  and  anxious,'  with  no  beauty 
but  her  profusion  of  fine  fair  hair,  while  in  her 
dresB  she  was  singularly  tasteless.  Her  voice, 
too,  was  against  her  rather  than  in  her  favour  ; 
it  was  a  thin  acute  soprano,  of  great  range  up- 
wards, clear  and  penetrating,  but  not  full  or 
mellow,  blending  ill  with  other  voices,  and 
always  liable  to  rise  in  pitch.  But  the  finish 
of  her  singing  has  been  rarely  equalled,  probably 
never  surpassed.  'Every  conceivable  passage 
was  finished  by  her  to  perfection,  the  shake, 
perhaps,  excepted,  which  might  be  thought 
indiBtinct  and  thin.'  Her  execution  was  re- 
markable for  velocity,  'poignant,  dear,  auda- 
cious.' Her  resources  were  vast  and  varied,  and 
when  encored  she  rarely  sang  a  piece  again 
without  adorning  it  with  fresh  fioriiurty  more 
dazzling  than  the  first  'She  had  the  finest 
possible  sense  of  accent  .  .  .  From  her  every 
phrase  had  its  fullest  measure.  Every  group 
of  notes  was  divided  and  expressed  by  her 
with  as  much  precision  as  the  best  of  violinists 
brings  into  his  bowing.  And  this  was  done 
with  that  secure  musical  ease  which  made  her 
anxious,  moumfid  face,  and  her  acute,  acid 
▼oice,  forgotten.'  Whether  in  rapid,  florid 
passages,  or  in  large  and  expressive  movements, 
'Madame  Peraiani's  aiJUick  was  not  more  un- 
failing than  the  delicate  sensibility  with  which 
she  gave  every  note  its  fullest  value,  never 
herself  becoming  breathless,  rarely  heavy' 
(Ghorley).  As  an  actress  she  preserved  sen- 
sibility, grace,  and  refinement,  but  lacked 
passion  and  animation. 

From  1888  she  sang  alternately  in  London 
ind  Paris  for  many  years.  F^tis  says  that  a 
sudden  hoarseness,  which  attacked  her  in  London 
in  1848,  proved  the  beginning  of  a  throat-com- 
plaint that  ultimately  forced  her  to  quit  the  stage 
for  ever.  But  she  sang  in  London,  in  opera, 
in  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  and  at  the  Italiens 


in  Paris,  in  October  1848.  In  1850  she  went 
to  Holland,  and  subsequently  to  Russia.  After 
performing  in  almost  all  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe,  she,  in  1868,  accepted  an  engagement 
from  E.  T.  Smith  and  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
in  several  of  her  old  parts, — Linda,  Elvira  in 
'  I  Puritani,'  Zerlina  in  *  Don  Giovanni,'  etc. 
Never  were  her  rare  accomplishments  as  a  singer 
more  perceptible :  compaired  with  her,  '  her 
younger  successors  sounded  like  so  many  im- 
mature scholars  of  the  second  class '  (Chorley). 
In  December  of  that  year,  Madame  Persiani 
took  up  her  residence  in  Paris,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Passy,  May  8, 
1867.  Her  portrait,  by  Chalon,  in  water- 
colours,  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Julian 
Marshall.  f.  a.  m. 

PERSUIS,  Luis  Luo  Loiseatj  de,  bom  at 
Metz,  July  4,  1769,  studied  under  his  father, 
one  of  the  musical  staff  of  the  Cathedral,  com- 
poser of  two  oratorios,  '  Le  Passage  de  la  mer 
rouge'  (1759),  and  'La  Conqudte  de  Jericho.' 
The  son  soon  became  a  good  violinist.  Having 
entered  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre,  he  fell  in 
love  with  an  actress,  and  followed  her  to  Avignon. 
Here  he  had  opportunities  of  completing  his 
studies,  and  he  also  read  a  g^reat  deal  of  sacred 
music.  He  appeared  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
in  1787,  and  played  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Th^tre  Montansier  from  1790,  becoming  in 
1798  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Op^ra. 
Active,  ambitious,  and  self-confident,  he  managed 
to  produce  his  dramatic  compositions,  and  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Conservatoire  in  1795, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  professorship  of  the 
violin.  This  post  he  lost  in  1802  on  the  dis- 
missal of  his  friend  Lesueur ;  but  in  1804  he 
became  chef  du  chant  at  the  Op^ra,  and  after- 
wards, through  Lesueur's  interest,  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  Emperor's  court  concerts,  and 
(1810-15)  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academic.  In  this  capacity  he  showed  a  high 
order  of  ability.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
Inspecteur  g^n^ral  de  la  musique.  He  was 
indeed  bom  to  command,  and  the  first  lyric 
stage  of  Paris  was  never  better  administered  than 
during  the  short  time  (1817-19)  of  his  manage- 
ment. Prematurely  exhausted  by  his  feverish 
mode  of  life,  he  died  in  Paris  on  Dec.  20,  1819, 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  A  fortnight  before 
his  death  he  received  the  Order  of  St.  Michel 
from  Louis  XYIIL,  as  he  had  before  i-eceived  the 
Legion  of  Honour  from  Napoleon. 

Persuis's  claim  to  perpetuation  is  that  of  an 
excellent  conductor  and  an  able  administrator. 
His  music  is  forgotten,  though  he  wrote  much 
for  the  stage,  and  often  with  deserved  success. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  his  dramatic 
works : — '  La  Nuit  Espagnole,'  two  acts  (1791); 
'Estelle,'  three  acts  (1794);  'Phanoret  Angela,' 
three  acts  ;  '  Fanny  Moraa,'  op^ra-comique  in 
three  acts,  engraved,  and  '  L^nidas,'  three  acts, 
with  Gresnick  (1799)  ;  *  Le  Fmit  d^fendu,'  one 
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act  (1800)  ;  '  Marcel,'  one  act  (1801)  ;  Llnau- 
guration  du  Temple  de  la  Yictoire/  intermMe, 
and  '  Le  Triomphe  de  Trajan,'  three  acts,  both 
with  Lesueur  (1807);  *J<5msalem  d^livree,' 
five  acts  (181 2),  of  which  the  score  was  engraved ; 
'  Les  dieux  rivaux '  (with  Spontini,  Berton,  and 
Kreutzer)  1816.  Besides  these  operas  he  wrote 
pretty  music,  sometimes  in  collaboration  with 
R.  Kreutzer,  to  the  following  ballets: — 'Le 
Retour  d'Ulysse,'  three  acts  (1807)  ;  *  Nina,' 
two  acts  (1813)  ;  *  L'^preuve  Vilhigeoise,'  two 
acts,  and  'L'heureux  Bietour,'  one  act  (1815)  ; 
and  '  Le  Camaval  de  Venise,'  two  acts  (1816). 
He  also  wrote '  La  Belle  dormante '  with  Gyrowetz. 
Glad  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  making  him- 
self heard,  Persuis  also  composed  several  can- 
tates  de  ciroonstance,  such  as  the  '  Chant 
de  Victoire'  (1806),  and  'Chant  Fran^ais' 
(1814),  and  some  unpublished  church  works 
now  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire, o.  0. 

PERTI,  GiACOMO  Antonio,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  church -composers  of  the  17th 
century,  bom  at  Bologna,  June  6, 1661  ;  at  ten 
began  to  learn  music  from  his  uncle,  Lorenzo 
Perti,  a  priest  of  San  Petronio.  Having  finished 
his  education  at  the  Jesuit  College  and  the 
University,  he  studied  composition  with  Padre 
Petronio  FranceachinL  In  1680  he  conducted 
in  San  Petronio  a  Missa  solennis  of  his  own 
composition  for  soli,  choir,  and  orchestra.  His 
first  two  operas  'Atide'  (1679)  and  'Oreste' 
(1681),  were  given  in  Bologna ;  those  that 
followed,  '  Marzio  Coriolano,'  Ubretto  by  Fren- 
casco  Yalsini  (anagram  of  Francesco  Silvani) 
n683h  *LaRosaura'(1689);  'BrennoinEfeso* 
(1690)  ;  *  L'  Inganno  scoperto '  (1690)  ;  *  Furio 
Camillo'  (1692) ;  'Nerone  fatto  Cesare '  (1693) ; 
and  '  Laodicea  e  Berenice '  (1695),  in  Venice,  at 
the  theatres  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  San 
Salvatore.  *  La  Flavia '  was  given  at  Bologna 
in  1686,  and  another,  '  Rosinda  ed  Emireno '  is 
mentioned.  He  went  to  Venice  in  1683,  and 
in  1685  to  Modena.  He  became  maestro  di 
cappella  at  San  Pietro,  Bologna,  in  1690,  and 
at  San  Petronio  in  1696.  His  oratorio  on  the 
Passion  was  produced  in  1685,  and  another 
'  Abramo  vincitor  de'  propri  affetti '  was  printed 
in  Bologna  in  1687,  and  performed  under  his 
own  direction  in  the  palace  of  Count  Francesco 
Caprara.^  [Four  passions,  and  eight  other  ora- 
torios are  at  Bologna  (see  the  Quellen-LexikorL] 
F^tis,  followed  by  Mendel,  speaks  of  his  rela- 
tions with  the  German  Emperors  Leopold  and 
Carl  VI.,  but  the  writer  of  this  article  has  failed 
to  discover  any  documentary  evidence  to  support 
the  a.ssertion  that  he  was  made  Capellmeister 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  though  he  was  made 
Hofrath  by  Carl  VI.  In  Koohel's  Life  of  Fvx, 
the  most  trustworthy  book  on  the  period,  no 
mention  i<^  to  be  found  of  Giacomo  Perti  in  con- 
nection with  the  court ;  the  only  instance  of  the 
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name  being  Antonio  Perti,  a  bass-singer  in  the 
Hofcapelle.  It  is,  moreover,  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Perti  was  Maestro  di  cappella  of  San  Pet- 
ronio in  Bologna,  and  retained  the  post  till  his 
death,  April  10,  1756.  Gerber  states  that  a 
Te  Deum  of  Peril's  was  sung  under  his  own 
direction  in  Vienna,  on  the  relief  of  the  Turkish 
siege  in  1683,  but  this  must  be  a  mistake,  as 
Perti  had  then  not  made  his  name,  and  was 
scarcely  known  beyond  Bologna.  He  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  FUarmonici  on  March  13, 1681, 
and  at  the  time  of  lus  death  had  been  '  Principe ' 
six  times.  Among  his  friends  was  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  dose  corrs- 
spondence.  Another  friend  was  Padre  Martini, 
who  states  in  his  Saggio  di  CorUrappunlo  (il 
142)  that  he  held  communications  on  musical 
subjects  with  Perti  down  to  1750.  Besides 
'Abramo,'  he  printed  in  Bologna  'Cantate 
morali  e  spirituali '  (1688),  and  '  Messe  e  Salmi 
concertati '  (1735).  Abbate  Santini  had  a  fine 
collection  of  Perti's  church  works  (four  masses, 
three  Confitebors,  four  Magnificats,  etc),  unfor- 
tunately now  dispersed.  [For  the  list  of  his 
church  works  see  the  Quellen-Lexikon,]  His 
'  Elogio '  was  pronounced  before  the  Filarmonici 
by  Dr.  Masini  in  1812,  and  printed  in  Bologna. 
There  is  an  'Adoramus  Te'  by  Perti  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  and  Kovello 
has  included  two  fine  choruses  by  him  in  hii 
*  Sacred  Music '  (voL  ii. )  and  '  Motetts '  (bk.  il). 
Others  are  given  by  Choron,  and  in  the  '  Aos- 
wahl  fiir  vorziiglicher  Musikwerke.'        F.  o. 

PES  ANTE,  'heavy.'  This  direction  is  as  a 
rule  only  applied  to  music  for  keyed  instrumenta, 
though  some  writers  have  transferred  it  to  orches- 
tral, or  even  vocal  music.  It  indicates  that  the 
whole  passage  to  which  it  refers  is  to  be  played 
with  great  firmness  and  in  a  marked  manner.  It 
differs  from  marcaiOf  however,  in  that  it  applies 
to  whole  passages,  which  may  be  quite  Ugato^i 
the  same  time  ;  while  marccUo  refers  to  sin^e 
notes  or  isolated  groups  of  notes,  which  would 
not  as  a  rule  be  intended  to  be  played  smoothly. 
A  good  example  is  the  opening  passage,  or  intro- 
duction, to  the  first  Ballade  of  Chopin  (in  6 
minor,  op.  23).  v* 

PESCETTI,  Giovanni  Battista,  bom  *t 
Venice  about  1704,  studied  under  Lotti,  and 
wrote  an  opera,  'Nerone  detronato,'  for  the 
Venetian  stage  in  1725,  collaborating  with 
Galuppi  in  '  Gli  odi  delusi  dal  sangue '  in  1728, 
and  in  '  Dorinda,'  1729.  He  came  to  England 
probably  in  1737,  as  his  'Demetrio'  was  given 
in  that  year ;  in  1738  (according  to  Bumey), 
his  pastoral,  'Angelica  and  Medoro,'  was 
given  in  March  and  April.  In  the  same  year 
came  out  his  'Diana  and  Endymion,'  the  airs 
from  which  were  printed  by  Walsh.  In  1789 
(see  Chrysander's  Handel,  ii.  454)  he  was 
appointed  director  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
and  of  the  King's  Theatre  in  1740.  His  retnrn 
to  Italy  would  seem  to  have  taken  place  before 
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1754,  when  he  wrote  an  opera  with  Gocchi, 
'Tamerlano/  produced  in  Venice  in  that  year. 
Eitner  finds  it  hard  to  believe  Barney's  state- 
ment that  he  contributed  to  a  pasticcio,  '  Ezio/ 
given  in  London  in  1764-66,  but  the  three  songs 
which  were  his  share  in  the  work  may  have 
appeared  before  in  some  other  connection,  or  if 
they  were  written  esx>ecially  there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  come  to  England  for  the  production. 
He  died  about  1766,  as  Domenico  Bettoni 
SQCoeeded  to  his  post  at  St.  Mark's  in  April. 
An  oratorio,  *Gionata,'  is  in  MS.  at  Padua,  a 
*  Kyrie '  and  '  Gloria '  at  Dresden,  and  a  set  of 
harpsichord  sonatas  was  published  in  London 
m  1739,  some  of  which  are  in  the  Tresor 
des  Pianistes  and  other  collections  (Qtiellen- 
Lexikon,  etc).  H. 

PESCHKA,  Minna,  n^  Levtner,  was  bom 
Oct  25, 1839,  at  Vienna.  She  received  instruc- 
tion in  singing  from  Heinrich  Proch,  and  made 
her  d^but  on  the  stage  at  Breslau,  in  1866,  as 
Agatha,  and  afterwards  played  Alice,  remaining 
there  a  year.  She  next  played  at  Dessau  up  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Dr.  Peschka  of 
Vienna,  in  1861.  In  Sept.  1863  she  appeared 
at  Vienna  with  great  success  as  Margaret  of 
Valois,  Isabel,  etc.,  and  afterwards  received 
farther  instruction  from  Mme.  Bockholtz  Falconi. 
She  next  appeared  at  Lembeig  and  Darmstadt, 
and  in  1868-76  at  Leipzig,  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  her  career,  according  to  Biemann. 
She  gained  great  popularity  there  both  in  opera 
and  concerts,  being  equally  successful  both  in 
serious  and  the  lighter  operatic  parts.  Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner  visited  England  in  1872,  sang 
(March  20)  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  was  well  received  at  both 
concerts.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she  went 
to  America,  and  sang  at  the  Boston  Festival 
with  very  great  success.  In  1877  she  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  she  was  engaged  until  1883. 
In  1879  she  reappeared  at  the  Carola  Theater, 
Leipzig,  for  a  short  operatic  season  under  Herr 
Julius  Hoffmann,  and  played  with  great  success 
the  title -part  of  Handel's  'Almira,'  on  the 
revival  of  that  opera.  In  1881  she  sang  again 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  1882  reappeared 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  also  taking  the  part  of 
ilglantine  in'  Euryanthe '  (Drury  Lane,  June  1 3), 
but  the  voice  had  become  worn  and  destitute 
of  charm.  From  1883  until  her  retirement  in 
1887  she  was  engaged  at  Cologne,  and  in  the 
latter  year  settled  at  Wiesbaden,  where  she  died 
Jan.  12,  1890.  Her  voice,  a  soprano  of  great 
▼olame,  and  extraordinary  compass  and  agility, 
her  good  execution  combined  with  good  acting, 
and  her  agreeable  appearance,  made  her  very 
popular  in  the  principal  cities  of  her  own 
country,  where  she  was  an  established  favourite 
st  festivaUi  and  concerts,  as  well  as  on  the 
stage.  A.  c. 

PESSABD,  £mile  Loms  Fortune,  bom  in 
Paris,  May  29,  1848,  was  a  student  of  the  Con- 


servatoire, where  he  won  the  first  prize  for 
harmony  in  1 862,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Bome 
in  1866.  He  has  since  filled  the  offices  of 
harmony-professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  inspector 
of  vocal  teaching  in  the  municipal  schools  of 
Paris,  director  of  musical  training  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Legion  d'honneur  at  Saint- 
Denis.  His  dramatic  works  are  as  follows  : — 
*La  Cruche  cass^'  (Op4ra-Comique,  1870); 
'  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse,'  three  acts  (Thdtoe 
Lyrique,  1878);  *Le  Char,'  one  act  TOpera- 
Comique,  1878)  ;  *Tabarin,'  two  acts  (Op^ra, 
1886)  ;  *  Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes*  (Gaiet^,  1888) ; 

*  Les  Folies  -  Amoureuses  *  (Op^ra  -  Comique, 
1891);    'Une    Nuit    de     Noel*    (Ambigu); 

*  Mam'zelle  Carabin '  (Bouffes,  1893);  *  La  Dame 
de  Trifle '  (Bouffes,  1898).  He  has  also  written 
many  songs,  as  well  as  orchestral  and  chamber 
music,  and  some  compositions  forthechurch.  6.F. 

PETEB,  ST.  An  oratorio  in  two  parts  ;  the 
words  by  Chorley,  the  music  by  Sir  Julius 
Benedict.  Produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festi- 
val, Sept.  2,  1870.  o. 

PETEB  THE  SHIPWRIGHT.     See  Czaab 

TJND  ZiMHERMANN,  Vol.  i.  p.  649. 

PETERBOROUGH  FESTIVAL.  See  Festi- 
VALS,  vol.  ii  p.  29. 

PETERS,  Carl  Friedrich,  bought  in  1814 
the  '  Bureau  de  Musique '  of  Kuhnel  and  Hofif- 
meister  (founded  1800)  in  Leipzig,  and  greatly 
improved  the  business.  Many  important  works 
by  Bach,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Schu- 
mann, were  published  by  him,  besides  the  first 
complete  editions  of  the  works  of  Haydn  and 
Bach  (the  ktter  edited  by  Dehn,  Roitzsoh,  and 
Griepenkerl).  The  later  members  of  the  firm. 
Dr.  Marx  Abraham  and  J.  Friedlander,  carried 
on  the  old  traditions  with  extraordinary  energy 
and  judgment,  and  the  'Peters  editions,' 
famous  for  correctness,  legibility,  and  cheapness, 
are  known  throughout  the  world.  [In  1893, 
Dr.  Abraham  opened  a  library,  specially  in- 
tended for  the  furtherance  of  musical  study, 
and  at  his  death  in  1900,  bequeathed  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  town  of  Leipzig  in  order 
that  the  library  should  be  properly  maintained. 
Dr.  Emil  Yogel  was  the  first  librarian,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Schwarz  in 
1901.]  F.  o. 

PETREIUS,  JoHANN,  printer  and  publisher  of 
music,  bom  at  Langendorf,  Franconia ;  gradu- 
ated *  Magister '  at  Nuremberg  ;  in  1536  began 
business  in  that  town  as  a  printer.  His  earliest 
music-publication  appears  to  be '  Musicae,  id  est, 
Artis  canendi,  libri  duo,  autor  Sebaldus  Heyden. 
Norimbergae  apud  Joh.  Petreium,  anno  salutis 
1537  ' ;  and  his  latest,  '  Guter,  seltsamer,  und 
kunstreicher  teutscher  Gesang  .  .  .  Gedruckt 
zu  Niimberg,  durch  Jo.  Petreium.  1544.' 
Between  these  two,  Eitner  (Bibliographu)  gives 
six  works  in  nine  volumes,  including  a  collection 
of  fifteen  masses,  a  volume  of  forty-five  select 
motets,  and  two  volumes  of  158  four-part  songs. 
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He  died,  according  to  Anton  Sohmid,  at  Nurem- 
berg, March  18,  1650.  o. 

PETRELLA,  Enrico,  was  bom  at  Palermo, 
Dec.  1,  1813,  and  learnt  music  at  Naples  under 
Zingarelli,  Bellini,  and  Ruggi.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Majella  in  1829,  with  the 
opera  *  II  Diavolo  color  di  roea. '  1 1  was  followed 
by  four  others,  and  then,  after  an  interval,  by 
*  Le  Precauzioni^  (May  20,  1851,  Naples)  and 
'Elena  di  Tolosa'  (1852).  At  the  Scala  he 
brought  out  'Marco  yisconti'(1854) ;  *L' Assedio 
di  Leyda'  (1856);  'lone'  (1858);  'II  duca 
di  Scilla'  (1859);  and  'Moroeina'  (1862). 
After  this  nearly  every  year  produced  its  opera, 
but  we  need  only  mention  'Giovanni  II.  di 
Napoli '  (Naples,  Feb.  27,  1869)—said,  in  some 
respects,  to  surpass  'lone,'  which  up  to  that 
time  was  his  ehef-cCoBuvre — and  '  I  promessi 
sposi'  (Lecco,  Oct.  2,  1869).  For  the  latter 
Petrella  was  called  before  the  curtain  twenty- 
seven  times  in  the  first  evening  I  In  1873  he 
produced  '  Manfredo '  at  Rome  ;  it  was  greatly 
applauded,  and  a  silver  crown  presented  to  the 
composer.  His  last  opera  was  '  Bianoa  Orsini,' 
produced  at  Naples,  April  4,  1874. 

Petrella  died  at  Genoa,  April  7,  1877.  In 
the  biography  in  Mendel's  Dictionary  nineteen 
operas  of  his  are  named,  but  a  more  correct 
chronological  list  is  in  Pougin's  supplement  to 
Fetis.  His  music,  though  often  violently 
applauded  by  the  enthusiastic  Italians,  pleased 
the  more  critical  audience  of  the  Scala  only 
moderately,  and  has  no  permanent  qualities,  o. 

PETRI,  Henri  Wilhblm,  bom  April  5, 1856, 
at  Zeyst  near  Utrecht  in  Holland.  This 
violinist  springs  from  a  musical  family,  his 
grandfather  having  been  an  excellent  organist, 
and  his  father  an  accomplished  performer  on  the 
oboe.  He  received  primary  violin  instruction 
from  his  father,  and  after  his  father's  death  in 
1 866  studied  with  H.  S.  Dahmen,  a  local  concert- 
meister,  for  five  years.  Making  rapid  progress, 
Wilhelm  III.,  King  of  Holland,  conferred  upon 
him  the  distinction  of  sending  him  to  study 
with  Joachim  at  the  royal  expense.  With 
the  exception  of  a  year  and  a  half,  spent  in 
studying  the  French  School  at  Bmssels,  the 
young  artist  profited  by  the  instraction  of  the 
great  master  until  1876,  when  Professor  Joachim 
brought  him  to  London.  Here  he  played  fre- 
quently in  public  with  success ;  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who 
greatly  admired  his  talent,  and  returned  to 
Germany  in  1877  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
concertmeister  at  the  Ducal  Chapel  of  Sonder- 
hausen.  In  1881  he  filled  a  similar  poet  at 
the  Royal  Theatre,  Hanover ;  in  1883  became 
concertmeister  at  the  Theatre  and  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig ;  and  in  1889,  King  Albert  of  Saxony 
assigned  to  him  the  position  of  first  concert- 
meister to  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Dresden,  in 
succession  to  Lauterbach.     In  addition  to  his 

1  Fwformed  at  the  Lxeeum.  London.  Mardi  U.  IVn. 


activity  as  concertmeister.  Professor  at  the 
Conservatoire,  and  private  instructor,  Petri 
has  oipmised  an  excellent  string  quartet  which 
has  toured  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  Belgiam, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  gives  a  series  of 
subscription  concerts  in  Dresden  during  the 
winter  of  each  year.  As  a  composer,  he  has 
published  some  violin  solos  and  songs,  and 
edited  the  concertos  of  Spohr,  Bach,  Mozart, 
as  well  as  David's  '  Hohe  Schnle '  and  the 
studies  of  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and  Viotti. — Bie- 
maun's  LexUeon  ;  Baker  s  Biog.  Did.  of  Mvs. ; 
and  personally  communicated.  B.  h-a. 

PETRIE,  Georoe,  bominDublin  in  1789,  was 
originally  an  artist,  and  afterwards  held  sevend 
public  appointments  in  Ireland.  Musically 
his  name  is  best  remembered  by  his  collection 
of  Irish  folk-songs.  From  his  earliest  youth  he 
devoted  himself  to  noting  down  the  traditional 
songs  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  supplied 
Thomas  Moore  with  several  airs  for  the  '  Irish 
Melodies,'  and  assisted  Edward  Bunting.  In 
1855  he  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Publication  of 
the  Melodies  of  Ireland  (founded  in  1851),  a 
laige  quarto  volume  of  about  140  airs,  mostly 
vocal,  taken  from  the  tunes  he  had  noted.  The 
work  is  fiill  of  very  thorough  notes  on  the  sabjeet 
of  Irish  music,  and  though  very  scarce  is  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  student  of  Irish  folk-song. 
Petrie  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  17,  1866. 

After  his  death  an  attempt  towards  a  aeoond 
volume  of  his  quarto  work  was  made,  but  only 
forty-eight  pages  were  printed.  Recently  the 
Irish  Literary  Society  of  London  issued,  under 
the  editorship  of  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford,  'The  Com- 
plete Petrie  Collection'  (Boosey,  three  parts), 
which,  containing  1582  airs,  comprises  all  the 
melodies  Petrie  left  behind  him  in  manuscript 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  value  of  such  a 
collection  of  airs  noted  in  Ireland,  though  every 
one  of  them  cannot  be  justly  claimed  as  of  Irish 
origin.  F.  K. 

PETRUCCI,  Ottaviano  dei,  an  illustrious 
printer,  the  father  of  the  art  of  type-music- 
printing,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Fossom- 
brone,  between  Ancona  and  Urbino,  June  18, 
1466.  In  1491  he  was  established  at  Venice ; 
and  on  May  25,  1498,  he  obtained  from  the 
Seignory  the  sole  privilege,  for  twenty  yean, 
of  printing  '  figured  music  *  (canto  fignrato)  and 
music  in  the  tablature  of  the  organ  and  lute— 
a  privilege  which  he  exercised  there  till  about 
1511.  At  that  date  he  left  the  Venetian 
business  in  the  hands  of  Amadeo  Sootti  and 
Niool6  da  Raphael,  and  returned  to  Foesom- 
brone,  where,  on  Oct.  22,  1513,  he  obtained  a 
patent  from  Pope  Leo  X.  for  the  monopoly  of 
music-printing  in  the  Roman  States  for  fifteen 
years.  His  latest  work,  three  choral  masses, 
in  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  Rome,  is  dated  1523, 
and  he  died  May  7,  1589. 

Petracci's  process  was    a  double  one ;  he 
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printed  first  the  lines  of  the  stave,  and  then, 
hj  a  second  impression,  the  notes  upon  them. 
In  fact  he  disooyered  a  method  of  doing  by  the 
press  what  the  German  ynntersof  jHUronendmck, 
or  pattern -printing,  had  done  by  Itand.  His 
work  is  beautifully  executed.  The  'register,' 
or  fit,  of  the  notes  on  the  lines  is  perfect  ;  the 
ink  is  a  fine  black,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
admirable.  But  the  process  was  expensive, 
and  was  soon  superseded  by  printing  in  one 
impression,  which  appears  to  have  been  -first 
sQocessfully  accomplished  by  Pierre  Haultin  in 
1625.1 

Petrucoi  printed  no  missals,  service  books, 
or  other  music  in  canto  fermo ;  but  masses, 
motets,  lamentations,  and  frottole,  all  in  canto 
figurato,  or  measured  music,  and  a  few  works 
in  lute-tabUture.  [See  Musica  Mensurata  ; 
Tablature.]  His  first  work  was  'Harmonice 
If  osices  Odhecaton  A. '  (see  below)  — a  collection 
of  ninety-six  pieces  in  three  and  four  parts  by 
Isaac,  Joequin,  Obrecht,  Okeghem,  and  other 
masters  of  the  day,  the  parts  printed  opposite 
one  another  on  the  open  pages  of  a  sm^l  4to. 
His  activity  was  very  great ;  Chrysander  ^  gives 
a  list  of  eighteen  works  certainly,  and  two  prob- 
ably, issued  between  June  12,  1501,  and 
Nov.  28,  1504.  The  kst  work  cited  by  Eitner 
(Bibliographic)  is  the  *Motetti  della  Corona,' 
a  collection  of  eighty-three  motets  for  four, 
five,  and  six  voices  (in  separate  part -books)  in 
four  portions,  the  fourth  portion  of  which  was 
published  at  Foesombrone,  Oct.  31,  1519. 
F^tis,  however,'  mentions  three  masses,  in  large 
folio,  printed  for  the  lectern  of  a  church,  with 
the  date  1528-25,  and  knocked  down  to  an  un- 
known buyer  at  a  sale  at  Rome  in  1829.  These 
are  now  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  His  life  and 
works  are  exhaustively  treated  by  Anton  Schmid, 
OUaviano  dei  Petruceif  etc.,  Vienna,  1845. 

In  the  following  complete  list  of  Petmcci's 
publications,  as  far  as  they  are  now  known,^ 
those  in  the  British  Museum  are  indicated  by 
an  asterisk,  and  those  at  Bologna,  Munich, 
Vienna,  Rome,  and  Berlin,  by  the  letters  B., 
M.,  v.,  R.,  and  Ber. 

Bunanlos  M ndoM  Odhwmton.  A.    Venlo*.  1001.8  ]fa,  14   (B.  and 

Aula  CoDMrratoir*.) 
Omti  B.  nviiMro  dnqoMita.  B.    Vraloe,  1801.  Feb  B.    (B.  vnlqiM.) 
Quiti  C,  numaro  cento  dnqaanta.  a    Venice,  1008,  Feb.  10.    (V. 

nnlqve.) 
]iotetUA.niimarotraotatre.  A   Venlee.  ISOS.  IU7  9.    (B.  unique.) 
MotctUB,  B.    Venice.  1009,  Mat  10.    (•B.) 

Motetua    Venice.  1004,  Sept  10.    (•  impert  B.  H.  V.) 
MotefeU  a  0.    Ub.  I.    Venice.  1000.  Not.  2a    (V.  B.  M.  imperf.) 
MlMee  Joeqntn.    Venlee.  IfiOS.  Sept.  87.    (Ber.  nuiquej 
Ml— nun  Joequin.    Lib.  I.    Venice.  IBOS.  Dee.  S7.    (V.  unique.) 

(Beprint.)  Foewmibrone.  1014.  M«r.  1.  (B.  M.  V.  B.) 

I.  „       (Beprint.)  Fneaombrone.  1016,  May  28.  (*  unique.)* 

Lib.  n.    Venice.  10OS,  I>««._97-    (V.  uiiique.1 


aeprint.)   Foewnnbrone,  1010.  April  11.    {• 
b.  IIL    Venice,  1008,  Dec.  27.    (V.  unique.) 


B.) 


^^_eObret!L 
MlMe  GhlaeUn. 


(Beprtnt.)  Fnaeombrone.  1016,  Maj  28.  (V.  unique.) 
Venice.  1008.  Mar.  24.    (M.V.  Ber.) 
Venioe.  1001.  July  10.    (V.  Ber.) 


^  Tb»  method  of  printing  hy  double  impreeaion— 10  as  to  obtain 
ue  fftare  linea  continnoua  without  the  breaks  inevitable  in  printing 
gyaelngle  imnreerion— wae  patented  by  Seheurmann  in  1880.  [See 
■CHUTwiAiar.j 

>  Mutical  Ttntm,  1917,  p.  S90a.       »  Mog.  «mf*.  tU.  16a. 

*  Some  other  eopiee  were  diecovered  in  Italy  eome  yean  baek. 

■  But  tee  Vemareod  as  to  this  date. 

"  nam  two  editiooe  are  nnnotioed  by  Schmid. 


Venice.  1008.  June  17. 
Miasaa  Petri  de  la  Bue.  Venice.  1808. 
Miaaae  Alexandrl  AgrioolL    Venioe.  1804, 


(Imperf.) 
deOrt4 


"OelSl.    il 
804,  Mar.  k 


a  V.  B.  Ber.) 
(B.  V.  B.  Ber.) 


lOrto.    Venice.  1006,  Mar.  22.    (•  imperf.  M.  V.) 
Mimae  Henrid  latk.    Venice,  1006.  Oct  sa    ^  B.  V.) 
Mlseae  Caspar.    Venice.  1006.  Jan.  7.    (•  imperf.  V.) 
~     ■        ~  "  "10.  No     - 


Mlasae  Antonii  de  Fenin.    Fbsaombrone,  1010.  Not.  22.    (•  V.) 
Mianruui  Joannis  Monton.  Lib.  I.  Foesouibrone,  1108.  Aug.  11.  (*  V.) 
Miaaanun  dlTeraorum.    Ub.  I.  Venice,  1008.  Mar.  10.    (•  M.  B.  V.) 
FragmenU  MJaaamm.    Venice.  18ti6.    (B.  V.  imperl) 

.,  (Beprint)    Venice,  1009.    (V.  unique.) 

Lamentotionea  Jaremiae.    Ub.  L  Venice.  1006,  Apr.  a    (B.  Pa< 

Capk  Ant.) 

LamenUtioneeJeremiae.  Ub.IL  Venice,  1006.  May  29.  (B.  unique^) 
InUbnlatura  de  Lauto.    Ub.  I.    Venice.  1007.    (B.  V.) 
'    „  M  Lfb  TT.    ym\m.  IGQ?.    (Ber.  unique.) 

iUb.  Iir  ouffll-} 

LJIi,  IV,  Vfjii«>,  iBOa     (V.  unique.) 

TenoriecsoDtralivallDtAhiilKtl.    UK  L    VBnk^^l0Oe.    (V.  unique.) 
Frottok.     U\K  L    Vwiloft,  1501.  Nc^.  SB.    (IWr   M.  V.' 
iJh.  IL    Vriiir*,  ioo4h  Jan.  RjHr   iBO0). 
„  |K«i«rtiJil.J    V*uJcii.  ■" 

Lib.  in.  yefii»,  IWM.  FelL 
Lkb.  IV.  VenloB.  \SSi&.    iM] 
Mb.  Y.  TbdLw,  JBOe.  Dm  5*3.    jM.  V.) 
Mh.  VL  Venice,  1506.  Feb,  fi  it,.  1308.)    (M.  V.) 
Lib.  \Vh  VewtM.  IWT.  Jque  a    (H.) 
Li h.wn.  VH}i««,  ISOT,  Kay  ^1.    \ M.) 
UbuUL  Venj«<»,  iS(»,Jan.li.    {M.V.) 
StrambottJL    \fsAm,  ieo&.    iB.  1  idetiUcal  vitJi  IJbe  ftnirth  book  of 

Frottole. 
Miaaa  Choralia.    Foaaombrone.  10ia    (B.  unique.) 
Miaaarum  Z.    Ubrl  duo.    Foeaombrone.  1010  (B.  unique.) 
Ill  Miaaae  ChoraL    Foeaombrone.  1090.    (B.  unique.) 
Motetti  de  la  Corona.    Ub.  L    Foeaombrone,  1014.  Aug.  17.    B. 

V.  (imp.)  M.  (imp.) 
Motelti  de  la  Corona.    Ub.  11.  Foeeombrone.  1018,  June  17. 
Ub.  IIL  Foeaombrone.  1018.  f  ~ 

Ub.  rv.  Foeaombrone,  1018,  C 
Three  choral  maaaaa,  1098.    (B.) 


IA(r7,JiiM.28.    (kMcnabiDf.) 
6  it*.  I&U6).    (MTv.) 


(.June  17.  (•V.I 
^8ept.7.r*V.a) 
),  Oei  81.  r  V.R) 


O. 

PETTIT,  Walter,  violoncellist,  was  bom  in 
Loudon  on  March  14,  1836,  and  received  his 
musical  education  chiefly  at  tiie  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  In  1861  he  was  engaged  by  Balfe 
for  the  orchestra  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  in 
which  he  remained  for  many  years.  In  1861 
he  succeeded  Lucas  as  principal  violoncello  in 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra,  and  in  1876  took 
the  place  of  Paque  in  Her  Majesty's  private  band. 
He  died  in  London,  Dec.  11,  1882.     t.  p.  p. 

PETZMAYER,  Johann,  bom  in  Vienna, 
1803,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  When  he  was 
eighteen  years  old  he  obtained  a  common  zither, 
and  taught  himself  to  play  it  with  such  success 
that  his  performances  brought  a  considerable 
amount  of  custom  to  his  father.  His  fame 
spread  in  higher  quarters,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  became  the  fashion  in  Vienna.  He 
even  played  before  the  Emperor.  In  later  life 
he  took  to  the  bowed  zither  (Btreich-Zither) 
instead  of  the  ordinary  kind  he  had  previously 
used.  In  1883  he  made  a  successful  tour  in 
Germany,  and  iii  1837  was  made  Eammer- 
virtuos  to  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  He 
was  living  in  Munich  in  1870.  (Wurzbach's 
Biographi8c?ies  LexikoUy  vol.  22.)  m. 

PEUTINGER,  Conrad,  a  lover  and  supporter 
of  church  music,  and  a  keen  devotee  for  the 
welfare  of  literature  and  art.  He  was  bom  at 
Augsburg  (the  city  of  the  Fuggers),  Oct.  14, 
1466  ;  was  educated  in  Italy  ;  in  1493  became 
secretary  to  the  senate  of  Augsburg  ;  in  162;i, 
at  the  diet  of  Worms,  obtained  the  confinnation 
of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  city,  and  others 
in  addition ;  and  died  at  Augsburg,  Dec.  24, 
1647.  He  was  a  great  collector  of  antiquities, 
inscriptions,  and  MSS.,  and  in  particular  was 
the  owner  of  the  '  Peutinger  Tables,'  a  map  of 
the  military  roads  of  the  Lower  Roman  Empire, 
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probably  dating  about  225,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  precioos  geographical  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  is  now  in  the  State  Library  at 
Vienna.  His  devotion  to  music  is  shown  by 
his  preface  to  the  *  Liber  selectanim  Cantionum 
quas  Tulgo  Mutetas  appellant,  sex,  quinque, 
et  quatuor  vocum,'  of  Grimmius  and  Wyrsung, 
Augsburg,  1520,  a  volume  containing  twenty- 
four  Latin  motets  by  H.  Izac,  Joequin  des 
Pr^,  Obrecht,  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Senfl,  and 
others.  o. 

PEVERNAGE,  Andreas,  bom  in  the  year 
1543,^  at  Courtrai,  in  Flanders.  He  held  an 
appointment  in  his  native  town  until  his  mar- 
riage,^ June  15,  1574,  and  soon  after  (about 
1677)  moved  to  Antwerp  as  choirmaster  in 
the  cathedral.  There  he  led  an  active  life, 
composing,  editing,  and  giving  weekly  per- 
formances at  his  house  of  the  best  native  and 
foreign  music.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
eight,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
Sweertius  '  describes  him  as  '  vir  ad  modestiam 
factus,  et  totus  candidus,  quae  in  Musico  mireris, 
quibus  cum  leviusculis  notis  annata  levitas 
videtur.*  The  same  author  gives  the  following 
epitaph : — 

M.  Andree  Pevemagio 

Musico  excellent! 

Hi^QS  ecclesise  phonaaoo 

et  Marie  flli» 

Maria  Haecht  vidua  et  FF.  M.  poaa. 

Obierunt  Hie  XXX  Julil.  AeUt  XLVin. 

Ilia  II  Feb.    AeUt  XII.    MDLXXXIX. 

Four  books  of  chansons  were  published  in 
1589-91,  and  a  book  of  'Cantiones  Sacrae'  in 
1578  ;  five  masses  and  a  book  of  'Cantiones 
Saorae,'  were  published  in  1602.  The  British 
Museum  contains  one  book  of  chansons,  and 
two  imperfect  copies  of  the  *  Harmonia  Celeste,' 
a  collection  of  madrigals  edited  by  Pevemage 
in  1 583,  in  which  seven  of  his  own  pieces  appear. 
In  addition  to  these  Eitner  *  mentions  sixteen 
detached  pieces  in  various  collections  of  the 
time.  Two  pieces  have  been  printed  in  modem 
type — an  ode  to  S.  Cecilia,  *  O  virgo  generosa,'* 
composed  for  the  inauguration  of  his  house 
concerts,^  and  a  nine- part  'Gloria  in  excelsis.'^ 
[See  the  Sammelbdnde  of  the  IrU,  Mus,  Oes, 
for  April-June  1902,  pp.  466-7.]      J.R.S.-B. 

PEZZE,  Alessandro,  an  able  vioIoncelUst, 
was  bom  in  Milan,  August  11,  1885.  He 
received  his  first  musical  education  from  his 
father,    an   excellent    amateur.     In    1846   he 

t  'MaHct  ^  F^vt^r^Rfle  .  .  .  died  July  80.  lOBl.  about  half-pMi 
Iwir  In  tta«  ftft«ti«x>ii.  <fter  flra  w««ka'  UIdcm.'  (Soe  note  di«»T«r»l 
Vr  K.  de  Biif^bnri*  i^i  \  atwerp  Cathednl  booki.)  Thus  the  I»»t  two 
iDtiflTK  of  ^ha  iljitc  hi  i.he  epitaph  have  ohantred  place* ;  it  thoald 
tt*tid  ltnL3tXX!CI.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  which 
ifeat1ip(l%E»Qf  liJi  «.ifth. 

■  Fu^qnt'ii  mttttr^  !  >  ttemirt  d»t  Papi-hoM,  torn.  9.  p.  331  (Loavain, 
1707),  Th*  luttjflr  yrifee  a  reference.  /Vane.  Boemi  potmata,  ed. 
JSTa,  p^  tidO  MiK  fiA  u  7  a  deux  Bpithalamai :  In  nnptlae  Andrene 
I^T«miA£c<.iv|Fiiif  OurtT'iDonMa  STmphonaaci.et  MarlaeMaegee  vldnae^ 

3  AtMwi^M  HtSftr^t*.  Antwerp.  1(I2B  (Brit.  Mna  11.901  k).  Both  the 
Tww  Of  liMih  And  [b4  name  of  Pevemage't  wife  are  probably  tnoor- 
nob    ftM  iiat«>  ^  iiil  7.  «  BMtograjMm, 

•  ■Owiintei— ^OO'llpi'i^o  op.  mneicomm  Batav.'  vol.  Yiii.  (Berlin, 
IHMiHwteJ.  •  Ambroe.  0«MMe*(e.  iiL  Sia 
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entered  {Ce  Milan  Gonservatorio  after  competi- 
tion, receiving  Instruction  from  Merighi,  also 
the  master  of  PiattL  After  a  course  of  concerts 
in  North  Italy  he  was  appointed  first  violoncello 
at  La  Scala.  Lumley  brought  him  to  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  in  1857,  where  he  remained 
till  the  theatre  was  burnt  down.  He  undertook 
various  tours  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
Tietjens,  Santley,  and  other  well-known  artists, 
and  in  1870  accepted  the  post  of  principal 
violoncello  at  Covent  Garden  and  (with  Pettit) 
at  the  Philharmonic,  but  resigned  three  yean 
later  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  teaching,  on 
being  appointed  to  fill  Piatti's  place  at  the 
Royal  Aoidemy  of  Music,  which  post  he  stiU 
occupies.  He  frequently  played  at  the  Popular 
Concerts  either  in  conjunction  with  Piatti  or 
replacing  him. 

Signer  Pezze  has  formed  many  excellent 
pupils,  and  has  helped  to  maintain  the  tradi- 
tional Italian  school  of  players — that  exemplified 
by  Piatti.  He  has  played  upon  a  fine  Ruggieii 
violoncello  and,  in  latter  years,  upon  the  '  Mara ' 
Stradivari  w.  w.  a 

PFEIFFER,  Georges  Jean,  pianist  and 
composer,  was  bom  at  Versailles,  Dec  12, 1885. 
His  first  piano  lessons  were  from  his  mother, 
Mme.  Clara  Pfeifier,  an  excellent  pianist  of  the 
school  of  Kalkbrenner.  Maleden  and  Damcke 
first  taught  him  composition.  He  gained  a 
brilliant  success  at  the  Conservatoire  concerts 
in  1862,  in  which  year  his  operetta  *Capitaine 
Roche'  was  performed.  His  compositions  in- 
clude a  symphony,  a  quintet,  trios,  sonatas, 
concertos,  of  which  the  third  has  been  repeated 
several  times  in  Paris.  Also  an  oratorio, 
*  Agar ' ;  a  symphonic  poem,  *  Jeanne  d'Arc ' ; 
an  overture,  <  Le  Cid,'  and  a  quantity  of  piano 
music,  including  some  well-known  studies.  An 
important  work  is  a  one-act  comic  opera,  '  L'En- 
clume,'  represented  in  1884  and  1885.  H. 
Pfeiffer  is  a  partner  in  the  piano  firm  of  Pleyel, 
Wolfi'&  Cie.,  Paris,  and  although  he  has  fully 
maintained  his  artistic  reputation  he  has  yet 
found  time  to  devote  serious  attention  to  this 
business.  He  succeeded  his  father,  £mile  Pfeif- 
fer, in  this  position.  His  g^reat-uncle,  J.  Pfeiffer, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  piano-making  in 
Paris.  JL  J.  H. 

PFITZNER,  Hans,  bom  at  Moscow,  May  5, 
1869,  of  German  parents  ;  studied  at  first  with 
his  father,  conductor  and  violinist  at  the  Stad^ 
theater  at  Frankfort,  and  subsequently  with 
Kwast  and  Knorr  at  the  Hoch  Conservatorium 
of  that  place.  In  1892-93  he  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Coblenz  Conservatorinm,  and  in  1894-95 
undertook  the  duties  of  a  theatrical  conductor 
at  Mainz,  receiving  in  the  latter  year  a  salary 
for  services  up  to  Uien  gratuitously  given.  He 
taught  from  1897  at  the  Stem  Conservatorinm 
at  Berlin,  where  he  is  still  active  as  conductor 
at  the  Theater  des  Westens.  His  music-drama, 
'Der  arme  Heinrich,'  was  prodnoed  at  Mains 
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in  1895,  with  great  success  ;  and  '  Die  Rose  vom 
liebesgarten '  at  Elberfeld  in  1 90 1 .  Both  have 
been  frequently  given  at  different  German  centres 
of  music.  Incidental  music  to  Ibsen's  '  Fest 
aaf  Solhaug/  and  a  violoncello  sonata,  op.  1, 
appeared  in  1889  ;  before  this  he  had  written 
a  scena  for  alto,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
'Der  Blumen  Rache,'  which  is  still  in  MS. 
The  ballads  <Herr  Oluf  and  'Die  Heinzel- 
mannohen,'  for  baritone  and  bass  with  orchestra, 
are  among  his  more  recent  works,  and  some 
chamber  compositions,  songs,  and  an  orchestral 
scherzo  may  also  be  mentioned.  A  monograph 
on  Pfitzner  by  P.  N.  Cossmann  appeared  in 
1904,  and  in  vol.  v.  of  the  ZeUschrift  of  the 
Int.  MvA,  Gea,f  p.  277,  is  an  article  on  him 
(Biemann's  LexUcon).  M. 

PHALI^E.  The  firm  of  music-publishers  of 
this  name,  which  for  upwards  of  a  century 
occupied  a  leading  position  in  the  Netherlands, 
was  founded  by  Pierre  Phal^,  who  was  bom 
at  Louvain  about  1510.  His  family  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Van  der  Phalesien,  but 
both  he  and  his  descendants  used  either  the 
French  form  Phal^  or  the  Latin  Phalesius.  In 
the  present  article  the  French  form  is  adopted, 
both  for  the  surname  and  the  Christian  names  of 
the  various  members  of  his  family.  About  1545 
Pierre  Phal^,  the  elder,  started  publishing 
musical  works.  His  earlier  books  were  chiefly 
Lute  music,  and  were  printed  by  Servaas  Sassen 
of  Diest,  Jacob  Betius  or  Bathenius,  and  Martin 
Botarius  or  Haymakers  (Martin  Rotaire).  In 
1558  the  imprint  firet  occurs  '  Imprim^  k 
Louvain  par  Pierre  Phaltee,  pour  luy  et  Martin 
Rotaire'  ;  in  1554  'Imprim^  k  Louvain  par 
Pierre  Phal^e,'  so  it  seems  probable  that  about 
this  time  he  started  printing  as  well  as  publish- 
ing. In  1 570  he  is  associated  with  Jan  Bellem 
(Jean  Bell^re)  of  Antwerp,  though  he  remained 
at  Louvain  until  his  deatii,  which  took  place  in 
1578  or  1674.  His  children  were  (1)  Hubert, 
sub-prior  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Afflighem  ; 
(2^  Antoinette  ;  (3)  Robert ;  (4)  Comeille  and 
(5)  Pierre.  Of  these  the  name  of  Comeille  (or 
Cornells)  appears  in  an  edition  of  Lasso's 
'Patroclnium  Musices,'  issued  at  Louvain  in 
1574.  In  1581  he  moved  to  Antwerp,  where 
he  was  still  living  in  1608.  His  children  were 
(1)  Robert,  who  was  a  lawyer  at  Antwerp  in 
1612  ;  (2)  Anne,  who  married  C.  van  Dale  and 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1612  ;  (3)  Marie,  married 
in  1608  to  Pierre  Willems  and  (4)  Comeille, 
baptized  at  Antwerp,  Sept  27,1581.  Comeille 
Phalese  seems  at  an  early  date  to  have  given  up 
the  publishing  business  to  his  brother,  Pierre 
Phal^  the  younger,  who  at  first  continued  his 
fitther's  partnership  with  BelUre.  Pierre  was 
inscribed  in  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke's,  at  Antwerp 
in  1581,  and  on  Feb.  17,  1582,  was  married  at 
theCathedral  to  Elisabeth  Wisschavens, daughter 
of  Jean  Wisschavens  by  Dymphna  van  Dyck  of 
Halines.     In  1582  his  books  were  issued  at  the 


sign  of  the  Red  Lion  in  the  Cammerstraet ;  in 
1606  the  house  was  sold  by  its  owners.  Phal^e's 
lease  lasted  for  two  years  longer,  but  in  1608 
he  bought  the  *  Coperen  Pot '  in  the  same  street 
and  changed  its  sign  to  '  De  Koning  David ' ; 
this  remained  the  seat  of  the  business  until  the 
firm  finally  gave  up  publishing.  The  younger 
Pierre  Phalese  had  five  children  ;  (1)  Barbara, 
born  between  1583  and  1585,  married  in  1610 
to  Jean  de  Vos  ;  (2)  Madeleine,  baptized  in 
1586,  died  May  30,  1652  ;  (3)  Marie,  baptized 
in  1589,  married  in  1615  to  E.  de  Mayer ;  (4) 
Pierre,  baptized  in  1594,  became  an  Augustinian 
monk  at  Antwerp ;  in  1662  he  celebrated  the 
jubilee  of  his  entrance  into  religion  ;  his  death 
took  place  in  1671 ;  (5)  Anne,  baptized  in  1608, 
died  young.  Phal^  died  at  Antwerp,  March 
13,  1629,  and  was  buried  in  his  son's  monastery, 
in  the  church  of  which  his  children  erected  a 
momiment  to  his  memory  in  1650  ;  his  wife 
had  predeceased  him,  dying  in  161 9.  After  the 
death  of  the  younger  Phalese,  the  business  was 
carried  on  by  his  daughters.  Marie  and 
Madeleine  were  inscribed  in  the  registera  of 
the  Guild  of  Luke  as  'dochters  Phal^e'  in 
1629,  and  from  1630  to  1650  the  books  issued 
by  the  firm  bear  the  imprint '  Chez  les  H^ritiers 
de  Pierre  Phal^,'  though  about  1650  a  few 
works  appeared  issued  'Apud  Magdalenam 
Phalesium  et  cohaeredes.'  Madeleine  Phal^e 
died  at  the  sign  of  King  David  on  May  80, 
1652,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  her 
brother's  monastery  on  June  8.  An  interesting 
set  of  her  executor's  accounts  is  printed  in  Goo- 
vaert's  Typographie  MusicdU  dans  les  Pay-Bcu 
(Antwerp,  1880)  ;  they  show  how  extensive  the 
business  was  at  this  time.  On  the  death  of 
Madeleine,  her  sister  Marie  de  Mayer  undertook 
the  management  of  the  firm,  which  she  con- 
tinued until  1673  or  1674.  The  last  work 
issued  by  the  Phal^es  is  dated  in  the  latter 
year,  so  it  is  probable  that  Marie  de  Mayer 
died  about  that  time,  and  that  with  her  death 
the  business  came  to  an  end.  Six  printers' 
marks  are  used  by  the  Phal^es :  (1)  David 
standing,  with  a  harp  ;  motto,  *  Laudate  Domi- 
num  Psalterio  et  Cythara.'  (2)  David  kneeling, 
his  harp  and  sceptre  on  the  ground,  an  angel 
with  a  sword  in  the  sky.  (3)  St.  Peter,  a  key 
in  his  right  hand,  a  book  in  his  left ;  (4)  the 
B.Y.  Mary  with  the  child  Christ,  crowned,  in 
clouds ;  (5)  Melpomene,  crowned,  holding  a 
ring  ;  (6)  The  B.V.  Mary  with  the  child  Christ, 
seated,  an  open  book  in  her  right  hand,  a  lily 
on  a  table  to  the  left.  w.  b.  s. 

PHILADELPHIA  is  remarkable  among  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  for  its  vigorous 
musical  life.  A  large  number  of  societies  for 
the  active  practice  of  music  exist  within  its 
precincts.  The  oldest  of  these,  the  Musical 
Fund  Society,  was  established  on  Feb.  29, 
1820.  In  1828  the  society  built  a  hall  for 
its  meetings,  and  about  seven  years  later  an 
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academy  was  opened  for  musical  instruction. 
After  having  given,  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years,  about  one  hundred  concerts,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  best  European  and  American 
artists  took  part,  increased  competition  in 
musical  affairs  compelled  the  society  to  alter 
its  original  system,  but  for  the  last  thirty 
years  its  funds  have  been  gradually  accumu- 
lating, so  that  a  capital  has  now  been  secured 
with  which  it  is  hoped  a  permanent  school  of 
music  will  eventually  be  established.  In  the 
eighty  years  of  its  existence  the  society  has 
given  freely  from  its  funds  to  the  relief  of  its 
professional  members  and  their  families,  and  to 
provide  for  their  children  after  the  death  of 
their  parents.  The  society  has  accumulated 
a  considerable  library  of  vocal  and  orchestral 
scores,  etc.  Of  late  its  influence  has  de- 
clined, as  it  has  not  attracted  young  blood 
and  new  ideas.  For  the  work  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra,  see  Symphony  Concerts, 
U.S.A.  The  Boston  Orchestra  gives  concerts 
in  Philadelphia,  and  tliere  is  a  season  of 
opera  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera -House, 
New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  at  the  end  of 
this  article  will  be  found  a  list^  of  the 
most  important  musical  societies  (with  the 
names  of  their  conductors)  which  are  now 
in  existence  in  Philadelphia.  Of  these  the 
Orpheus  Club,  a  choral  society  for  men's 
voices,  was  organised  in  August  1872,  and  has 
a  limited  membership  of  fifty  active  members 
and  a  variable  number  of  associate  and  sub- 
scribing members. 

The  university  of  Pennsylvania,  located  in 
Philadelphia,  has  established  a  Faculty  of 
Music,  and  confers  degrees  on  students  who 
attend  its  lectures  and  pass  an  examination  in 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition.  Lec- 
tures and  instruction  are  given  by  the  Professor 
of  Music  (H.  A  Clarke)  who  has  also  organ- 
ised an  orchestra  and  a  glee-club,  composed  of 
the  undeigraduate  students.  The  Broad  Street 
Conservatory  (6.  R.  Coombs,  director),  is  affili- 
ated to  the  University,  and  H.  A.  Clarke  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  The  Sternberg  School 
of  Music  has  a  smaller  number  of  pupils,  but 
does  good  work. 

There  are  several  private  musical  academies 
at  Philadelphia.  The  principal  of  these  is 
the  Philadelphia  Musical  Academy  (President, 
Richard  Zeokwer). 

MUSICAL  SOCIETIES  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

Lyric  Clnb.  H.  Kee1y(1885). 
Mftnnerchor.  S.L.  Hermann. 
Mendelssohn     Club     (the 

leading  vocal  club  in  the 

cityX     1875. 
Musical  Fund  Society.    Dr. 

Dunglison.  President. 
Orpheus  Club.    F.  Scheel. 


Philadelphia    Choral     So- 
ciety.   H.  0.  Thunder. 
Philadelphia  Orchestra.    F. 


Scheel. 
Quartet  Club. 


E.  Ulrich. 


Treble  CleCL     &  L.  Her- 
mann. 

Toung    M&nnecdiar.      L. 
Koemmenich. 

W.B.8. 


Allemania.    H.  Kumme. 
Columbia  Oesangvereln.  E. 

Klet). 
Euridice,     female     choral 

society.    F.  Scheel. 
Fortnightly  Club.  M.  Leef- 

son. 
Harmonic.    E.  Klee. 


1  Infbnutioii  from  Mr.  W.  J.  BftltnU.  editor  of  Tht  Jtudc 


PHILEMON  ET  BAUCIS.  Opdra-comique 
in  three  acts  (afterwards  reduced  to  two),  words 
by  Barbier  and  Carre,  music  by  Charles  Gounod, 
brought  out  at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  Feb.  18, 
1860.  Given  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Oct 
24,  1891.  o. 

PHILHARMONIC  PITCH.     See  Pitch. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  This  Society 
was  founded  in  London  in  1813  for  the  en- 
couragement of  orchestral  and  instrumental 
music.  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer,  P.  A.  Com, 
and  W.  Dance  invited  various  professional 
friends  to  meet  them  on  Sunday,  Jan.  24, 1813, 
when  a  plan  was  formed  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  society  with  thirty  memhen, 
afterwards  increased  to  forty — seven  of  whom 
wei-e  made  directors  for  the  management  of  the 
concerts — and  an  unlimited  number  of  associates. 
The  subscription  for  members  was  three  guineas, 
and  for  associates  two  guineas  each.  Subscribers 
were  admitted  on  the  introduction  of  a  member 
on  paying  four  guineas,  and  resident  families  of 
any  subscriber  two  guineas  each. 

The  principal  musicians  in  London  readily 
joined,  and  gave  their  gratuitous  services  in  the 
orchestra.  The  first  series  of  eight  concerts  on 
Mondays,  at  irregular  intervals,  commenced  on 
March  8,  1813,  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,  Regent 
Street — '  Leader,  Mr.  Salomon  ;  at  the  piano- 
forte '  (in  lieu  of  the  conductor  aa  at  present), 
'  Mr.  Clementi ' — and  was  both  financially  and 
artistically  successful. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  during 
the  first  season : — J.  B.  Cramer,  P.  A.  Corn, 
W.  Dance,  M.  Clementi,  W.  Ayrton,  W.  Shield, 
J.  J.  Graeff,  H.  R  Bishop,  W.  Blake,  J.  B. 
Salomon,  C.  Neate,  R  Potter,  Sir  Geo.  T.  Smart, 
F.  Cramer,  T.  Attwood,  J.  B.  Viotti,  —  Hill, 
—  Moralt,  G.  E.  Griffin,  J.  Bartleman,  W. 
Knyvett,  Louis  Berger,  C.  Ashley,  R  Cooke, 
F.  Yaniewicz,  S.  Webbe,  jun.,  V.  Novello,  W. 
Horsley,  W.  Sherrington,  A.  Ashe.  Among  the 
associates,  of  whom  at  the  outset  there  were 
thirty-eight,  are  found  the  names  of  Bridge- 
tower,  Mori,  Naldi,  Cipriani  Potter,  Spagno- 
letti,  Samuel  Wesley,  and  other  eminent 
musicians. 

The  following  have  been  the  Treasurers  of  the 
Society:— W.  Ayrton  (1818-14);  W.  Dance 
(1816)  ;  M.  Clementi  (1816-17)  ;  R.  H.  Potter 
(1818-19);  T.  Attwood  (1820);  W.  Dance 
(1821-82);  W.  Sherrington  (1888-86);  W. 
Dance  (1836-39);  G.  F.  Andeiwn  (1840-76) ; 
W.  C.  Macfarren  (1877-80);  C.  E.  Stephens 
(1881-92);  W.  H.  Cummings  (1892  to  the 
present  time).  The  Secretaries  have  been  H. 
Dance  (1813);  C.  J.  Ashley  (1813-15);  W. 
Watts  (1815-47) ;  G.  W.  Bndd  (1847-50);  G. 
Hogarth  (1850-64);   Campbell  Clarke  (1864- 
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1866) ;  Stanley  Lucas  (1866-80) ;  Henry  Hersee 
(1881-84);  Francesco  Berger  (1885  to  the 
present  time).  Since  1 883  the  ofiSce  of  secretary 
has  been  honorary. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Society  two  sym- 
phonies, two  concertos,  two  quartets  or  quintets 
for  string  or  wind  instruments,  with  two  or 
more  vocal  concerted  pieces,  constituted  the 
evening's  programme.  Chamber  instrumental 
music  is  now  excluded,  and  other  arrangements 
are  made  conforming  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
age  and  the  comfort  of  the  subscribers. 

In  addition  to  the  claims  of  our  own  country- 
men, foreign  non-resident  musicians  have  from 
time  to  time  been  invited  to  direct  the  perform- 
ances, often  of  works  composed  at  the  express 
request  of  the  Society,  as  Gherubini  (March  18, 
1815),  Spohr  (1820,  1848),  Weber  (1826), 
Mendelssohn  (1829,  1842,  1844,  1847),  Hiller 
(1862),  Wagner  (1865),  Gounod  (1871).  The 
intimate  association  of  the  Socie^  wiUi  these 
great  composers,  as  well  as  with  Onslow  and 
Beethoven,  etc  etc. ,  need  only  be  mentioned  to 
show  the  artistic  recognition  which  this  institu- 
tion has  received  from  music's  greatest  professors. 
A  good  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the  Society  in 
1820  may  be  formed  from  Spohr's  account  in 
his  Autobiography.  'Notwithstanding  the 
high  price  of  admission,'  says  he,  '  the  number 
of  sabBcribers  was  so  great  that  many  hundreds 
who  had  inscribed  their  names  could  not  obtain 


The  following  summary  of  the  principal  new 
events  of  each  season  will  be  the  best  epitome 
of  the  earnest  artistic  work  done  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  It  will  show  how  far  the 
Society  since  its  establishment  may  claim  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  music ; 
how  many  masterpieces  of  the  most  different 
schools,  since  become  classic,  were  first  heard 
in  England  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  and  how 
many  great  players  have  there  made  their  d^but 
before  an  B^glish  audience.  These  claims  to 
distinction  are  due  to  the  discretion  and  enex^^y 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Society.  Their  post  is 
an  honorary  one,  involving  much  time  and 
labour,  and  it  is  through  their  exertions  that 
the  Society  has  for  so  long  maintained  its 
position  against  continually  increasing  competi- 
tion, and  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
rescued  from  pecuniary  difficulty  and  placed 
again  in  a  state  of  prosperity. 

The  list  shows,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only 
the  fresh  works  brought  forward  and  the  first 
appearances  of  artists  ;  the  stock  pieces  of  the 
repertory,  and  the  re-appearances  of  favourite 
players  and  singers  being  but  rarely  named. 

In  the  programmes  of  the  first  season  the 
works  are  but  rarely  specified. 

H.B.— •  d«B0t«  that »  work  wu  oompoaed  for  tb«  Sodefty :  t.  ttiat 
it  WH  ilnt  porformad  In  Rngtoad  &fc  the  d»ta  najnwL 

1818.  Bjrmphonles— HftTdn  (4X  Mozart  (8),  Beethoven 
(8X  rleyel  (l),  Woelfl  (IX  Clementi  (2X  Romberg 


Sli  Overttues— Cherubini  (4),  Haydn  (IX  Mozart 
IX  Pa^*  (IX  Septet— Beetaioven.  Quartets  and 
Quintets— Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  J.  C.  Bach, 
Romberg,  Viotti,  etc 
1814.  t  Sinfonia  Eroica.  *t  S  MS.  Symphoniee,  F.  Riet. 
*t  Quartet,  Qriffln.  Mid.  Symphonies,  Haydn, 
t  Crotch,  and  f  Asioli.  *t  New  Overture,  Chem- 
bini.  *t  Overture,  Berger.  Selection  from '  Mount 
of  Olives.'  B.  Romberg  plays.  M.B.— Gherubini 
accepts  £200  for  a  new  symphony,  overture,  and 
vocal  piece. 
1816.  t  Overture,  '  Anacieon,'  conducted  by  ClherubinL 
'^t  MS.  Symphony  and  MS.  Overture  by  Gherubini. 


fMS.  Svmbhonies  by  Ries  and  Woeltl;   tMS. 
Sestet,  Kalkbrenner.    Kalkbrenner  and  Lafont 

Slay.  £200  voted  for  trial  of  new  works.  8  MS. 
overtures  bought  from  Beethoven. 
1616.  t Symphony  in  G  minor,  Beethoven.  fMS. 
Symphony,  Ries.  fMS.  Overture,  Beethoven. 
*tMS.  Bardic  Overture,  Ries.  *tMS.  Overture 
and  Sestet,  Potter.  *tMS.  Symphony,  F^my. 
*t  MS.  Overture,  Bnrrowes.  BaiUot  plays  at  lst» 
and  leads  at  6th  and  7th  concerts. 

1817.  t  Overtures,  *  Fidelio '  and  '  Goriolan.'  t  Symphony 
in  A,  Beethoven.  fMS.  Symphony,  Buighersh. 
Anfossi  plays.    Invitation  to  Beethoven. 

1818.  t  Hummel's  Septet,    t  MS.  Symphony,  Ries. 

1819.  tMS.  Symphony,  Clementi.  MS.  Trio,  Lindley. 
*t  MS.  Quintet,  Ries. 

1890.  Spohr's  first  visit ;  plays  his  Dramatic  Ck)noertOu 
and  conducts  his  MS.  *t  Symphony  (No.  2)  ana 
t  Nonet.  Neate  plays  a  f  Gr>ncerto  by  Beethoven. 
Further  commissions  to  Beethoven. 

1821.  Overtures,  *t  in  F,  Spohr ;  t  in  D,  Romberg. 
Moscheles   plays  his   fMS.   Concerto.     Potter 

flays  Mozsrt's  f  Ck)ncerto  in  D. 
Overture,  *  Leonora.'     f  Concerto  for  PF.  and 

Chorus,  Steibelt  (Neate);  Mrs.  Anderson's  first 

appearance— t  Hummel's  B  minor  Concerto.    H. 

Field  (Bath)  plays  f  Concerto,  Hummel.     MS. 

Symphoi^,  Bochsa.    f  MS.  Concerto,  Moscheles. 

1st  app.  Caradori. 
1828.  t  MS.  Symphony,  Clementi.    f  MS.  Overtore  (op. 

124X  Beethoven. 
1824.  Beethoven's  t  C  minor  Concerto  (PotterX    t  MS. 

Overture,  Clementi.     Kalkbrenner  plays  f  MS. 

Concerto.    Szymanowska  plays.    Ist  app.  Miss 

Paton,  Mme.  Pasta. 
1826.  *t  Choral   Symphony  (March  21X     Overtures— 

t'Buryanthe,'  f'Olimpia,'  Spontini;  f*  Alcalde,' 

Onslow.    Concertos— t  Beethoven,  in  O  (Potter), 

t  Weber's    Concertsttick    (Neate).     Pasta    and 

Caradori  sing.    Female  Associates  first  elected. 

1826.  Weber  conducts,  April  8.  fMS.  Symphony, 
Potter,  t  Overture,  *  Jessonda.'  De  B^ot  plays 
a  (^ncerto  by  Rode. 

1827.  t  MS.  Overtures  by  Schloesser  and  Goes.  Liszt's 
first  appearance  (May  21)  in  Concerto  by  HnmmeL 
1st  app.  Mme.  Stockhauaen. 

1828.  t  Symphony  in  Bb,  Spohr.  Last  appearance  of 
Clementi.    Pixis  plays. 

1829.  Mendelssohn  conducts  his  t  C  minor  Symphony 
may  26X  t  Spohr's  double  (Quartet.  Sontsg  and 
Malibran  sing. 

1880.  Argyll  Rooms  burnt  (Feb.  6) ;  libraiy  saved ; 
concert-room  of  Opera- House  engaged.  Mendels- 
sohn's  Overture  to  'M.  N.  Dream.'  t  Overture, 
'William  Tell.'  Nottumo  for  wind,  Mozart. 
1st  app.  Mme.  Dulcken,  De  B^riot,  Ponchard, 
Lablacne. 

1881.  Selection  f^om  Spohr's  *  IjBst  Judgment.'  t  Over- 
ture, 'Alchymist,'  Spohr.  1st  app.  Hummel, 
H.  Bh^^ve,  Rubini,  Miss  Inverarity. 

1882.  Symphonies— t  Moscheles  in  C,  *f  MS.,  Onslow 
in  t  Beethoven 's  Violin  Concert  o  (EliasonX  t  M  en- 
delssohn's  '  Isles  of  Fingal '  (MS.X  Mendelssohn 
plays  fG  minor  Concerto  twice.  John  Field 
CRussia)  pisys  his  Concerto  in  Eb.  SchrSder- 
Devrlent,  (Jinti  -  Damoreau,  Tamburini,  sing. 
Mendelssohn  commissioned  to  write  s>niphony, 
overture,  and  vocal  piece.  Commissions  given  to 
J.  B.  (Cramer,  Bishop,  Potter,  Griesbach,  Nen- 
komm,  Moscheles,  Griffin,  Attwood,  Honley, 
Novello,  Goes,  and  T.  Cooke.  N.B.— Clementi's 
ftineral,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  conducted  by  the 
Society. 

1883.  *t  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony  and  *t  Trum- 
pet Overture.    *tMS.  Symphony  (A  minor)  by 
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Potter.  Mendelssohn  plays  Mozart's  D  minor 
Concerto.  1st  app.  Hers,  Clara  Novello,  Miss 
Masson.  N.B.— Concerts  transferred  to  Hanover 
Square.  Hon.  members  first  elected— Auber, 
Hummel,  Le  Sueur,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer, 
Onslow. 

1884  't Bishop's  CanUta,  *The  Seventh  Day';  'No- 
Velio's  do.,  'Rosalba'.;  *tHor8ley'B  motet,  'Ex- 
altabo.'  *!  Overture,  Griesbach.  Mendelssohn's 
t'Melusina'  and  *t'lnfelice.'  Beethoven's  Kb 
Concerto,  Mrs.  Anderson.  Mosclieles  plavs  his 
t  Concerto  Fantastique  (MS.X  1st  app.  of  Vieux- 
temps,  Orisi,  Ivanofr. 

1836.  t  Spohr's  '  Weihe  der  Tone.'  t  MS.  Symphony, 
Maurer.  *t  Concerto  In  D  Minor,  Herz.  1st  app. 
of  W.  S.  Bennett,  H.  Blagrove,  Servais,  Brambilla. 

1886.  t  Mendelssohn's  'Calm  Sea.'  t  Lachner's  Sym- 
phony in  Bb.  *t  Bishop's  Cantata  '  Departnre 
tiom  Paradise'  (MalibranX  Bennett  plays  his 
t  Concerto,  C  minor.  1st  app.  of  Thalbera,  Ole 
Bull,  Lipinski,  Balfe. 

1887.  t  Symphony  in  A,  Onslow.  Overtures— f  Rise ; 
t'Cymbeline,'  Potter;  t* Naiades'  (MS.),  W.  a 
Bennett,  flntrod.  and  Fugue,  Mozart.  Choral 
Symphony.  1st  app.  of  Bosenhain,  Miss  Birch, 
Ronconl. 

1888.  t  Mendelssohn's  D  minor  Concerto,  MS.  (Mrs. 
Anderson),  f  Bennett's  F  minor  da ,  MS.  (Bennett). 
fMS.  Concerto,  Hummel  (Dulcken).  Choral 
Symphony.  1st  app.  of  Haosmann,  Heinemeyer, 
Pott,  D6h\eT. 

1889.  Bennett's  MS.  Overtures  f  '  Wood  Nymphs '  and 
'Parisina.'  f  Concerto  Pastorale,  Moscheles. 
t  Overture,  '  Telva,'  Reissiger.  1st  app.  of  Mario 
in  England,  Dorus  Gras,  Rainforth. 

1840.  t Symphonies  No.  6  and  'Historical,'  Spohr. 
t  MS.  Symphony,  Jos.  Strauss.  1st  app.  of  Nau, 
Molique.    LUzt,  Ole  Bull,  and  Henry  Field  (BathX 


Lobge 


1841.  Lobgesang.  Overtures— f'Benv.  Cellini,' Berlioz; 

*  Vampyr,^  Lindpaintner ; '  Regicide,'  Lucas.  Cho- 
ral Symphony.  Bennett's  G  minor  Concerto. 
Liszt,  Vleuxtemps,  David,  play.  Ist  app.  of 
Dolby,  LOwe,  Misses  Williams. 

1843.  tM&  Symphony  and  fMS.  Concerto,  Molique. 
tMS.  Symphony  (Virtue  and  VIceX  Spohr.  Men- 
delssohn conducts  t  Scotch  Symphony  and  Heb- 
rides, and  plays  his  D  minor  Concerto.  1st  app. 
of  Miss  Baiisano,  Adelaide  Kemble,  Parish-Alvars. 

1848.  t Overture,  'Macbeth,'  Spohr.  t  Chopin's  F 
minor  Concerto  (Dulcken).  Choral  Fantasia  (Mrs. 
Anderson).  fMS.  Concert -piece  in  A  minor, 
Bennett.  Choral  Symphony  (twice),  Lobgesang. 
'  Weihe  der  Tone.'  Ist  app.  of  Albertazzi,  Staudigl. 
Sivori,  Mme.  Oury,  Dreyschock.  Spohr  plays  ana 
conducts.    N.B.— Nine  concerts. 

1844.  t  Overture, '  Leonora,'  No.  1.  f  'Ruins  of  Athens.' 
t  Overture  and  Suite,  Bach,  f '  Walpnrgisnight.' 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G,  and  Violin  do.  '  Mid- 
summer N.  D. '  music.  1st  app.  of  Ernst,  Sainton, 
Joachim,  Piatti,  Buddeus.  Mendelssohn  conducts 
last  6  concerts.  Sivori,  Bennett,  play.  1st  app. 
of  Castellan,  A.  Thillon. 

1846.  Macfarren's  Symphony  in  C|  minor.    Overture, 

*  Oantemire,'  Fesca.  f  Concerto,  D  minor.  Bach 
(Moscheles).  '  Walpnrgisnight.'  1st  app.  of  L.  de 
Meyer,  Milanollos,  Pischek,  Cavallini;  Sainton, 
Oury,  Vleuxtemps,  Bennett,  play. 

1846.  CosU  conducto  (till  1854).  f  Beethoven's  Mass 
in  D.  t  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  (SivoriX 
fMS.  Concerto,  P.  Alvars  (Mme.  Dulcken). 
fSpohr's  Concerto  in  O  ([Sainton).  fBennett^s 
Caprice  in  B  (Bennett).  fSpohr's  Ooncertante, 
MS.    Itt  app.  Mme.  Ployel,  Lockey,  Lavigne. 

1847.  Mass  In  C.  Beethoven,  f  Symphony  in  D  (8 
movements),  Mozart.  Beethoven's  Choral  Sym- 
phony, Concerto  in  G  (Mendelssohn),  Violin 
Concerto  (Joachim).  '  Midsummer  N.  D.'  music. 
Scotoh  Sjrmphony.  Mendelssohn  conducted  and 
played  at  the  4th  concert— his  last  visit.  1st  app. 
Kate  Loder,  Hellmesberger,  Persiani. 

1848.  f  Mendelssohn's  'To  the  sons  of  Art.'  f  Overture, 
*StruAnsee.'  f  Symphony,  B  minor,  A.  Hesse. 
Overture,  'Siege  of  Corinth,'  Rossini,  f  Over- 
ture, 'Titania.^  Griesbach,  'Parisina,'  Bennett 
1st  app.  Viardot  Garcia,  Alboni,  H.  C.  Cooper, 
Prudent. 

1849.  Mendelssohn's  f 'Athalie'  (twice),  f'Ruy  Bias' 


(MS.),  and  Serenade  and  Alio  giojoso.  Ghonl 
Symphony.  1st  app.  Mile.  Nerada,  L.  Sloper, 
Hancock  (v'cello),  J.  B.  Chatterton,  Sims  Rsevei, 
Miss  Lucombe,  Jetty  Treffz,  W artel 

1860.  Griesbach's  f  Ma  Overture,  '  Tempest.'  Concert' 
stuck,  C  minor,  Benedict  *  Walpurgisnight'  lit 
app.  Charton,  Hayes,  Pyne,  Formes,  Alsid, 
Benedict,  Salaman. 

1861.  f  MS.  Overture,  SchlAsser.  f  Concertos— t  TioUa 
— Bb,  Mozart  (Sainton);  f  Spohr,  No.  S(BlsgroTe); 
PF.  Hummel,  A  minor  (PauerX  Choral  SymphonT; 
Tnmipet  Overture.  Ist  app.  Reichardt,  J.  Stock- 
hausen,  Bottesini,  W.  H.  Holmes,  Fauer. 

1852.  f  Hiller's  Symphony  'Im  Freien.'  f  Scotch 
ftmtasia,  Joachim.  Overture, '  Don  Quixote,'  Mae- 
fiurren.  Ist  .pp.  CiauKS,  Hall6,  John  Tbomss, 
Ganloni.    Hiller  conducts  (June  28). 

1853.  f '  Praise  of  Music,'  Beethoven,  f  A  minor  Sym- 
phony, Gade.  f  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale, 
Schumann,  f ' Loreley '  finale,  Mendeissohn(Pyne>. 
f  *  Harold  in  Italy '  (Sainton) ;  -  Repose '  (GardooO ; 
Overture,  'Camaval  Romain'— all  by  Berliox, 
f  Hiller's  Concerto  (Hiller),  f  Overture,  'Genoe- 
serin,'  Lindpaintner.  *MS.  Symphony,  ChernbiiiL 
1st  app.  F.  Hiller,  Wintorbottom. 

1854.  f  Symphony,  B  flat,  Schumann,  f  MB.  Symphony, 
Rosennain.    1st  app.  BellettL 

1855.  Wa'zner  conducts,  f  Selection,  '  Lohengrin.'  M& 
Symphony  in  B^,  Lucas,  f Overture,  'Chevy 
Cbase,'  Mac&rren.  f  Overture,  'Tannhaoaer' 
(twice),  f  Concerto,  B  minor.  Chopin  (Hallux  lit 
app.  Jenny  Nev,  Rudersdorff. 

1866.  Stomdale  Bennett  ronducts  (Ull  1866).  Schu- 
mann's f '  Paradise  and  Peri.'  Overtures,  f '  Don 
Carlos,'  Maclarren;  f  Antony  and  Cleopatn,' 
Potter,  f  13  Vara,  s^euses,  Mendelssohn,  lit 
app.  Arabella  Goddard,  Mm*'.  Schumann,  Mma 
Lind,  Mme.  Weiss.    N.B.— Six  concerts. 

1857.  fPF.  Concerto  in  G,  Rubinstein.  Istapp-Bemenyi, 
A.  Rubinstein.    Six  Concerts. 

1868.  f  Concerto  No.  4,  David.  1st  appw  W.  G.  Cusins, 
Bott 

1869.  f  Joachim's  Hungarian  Concerto  (Joachim).  Ben- 
nett's '  May  Queen.'  1st  app.  CKillag,  Art6t  Six 
concerts. 

1860.  f  Symphony,  "The  Seasons,' Spohr.  f  Concerto, 
Dussek,  G  minor  (Goddard>  Ist  app.  Becker, 
LObeck,  Kdmpel,  F^ue,  Paropa,  SanUey.  Six 
concerto. 

1861.  1st  app.  Lemmens  Sherrington,  Belle  Sedie,  J.  F. 
Bamett,  Stians,  O.  Goldschmidt,  Moscheles't 
last  appearance.    Eight  concerts  again. 

1862.  Jubilee  year.  Symphony,  Gade.  Overtures— 
♦f' Paradise  and  Peri,'  Bennett;  'Genovevs* 
Schumann.  Concertos— f  Triple,  Beethoven  (Joa- 
chim, PiatU,  Cusins) ;  f  A  minor,  Viotti (Joachim); 
f  v'cello,    Davidoff  (Davldofl),    fT'cello,    Flatti 

S'iatti),  Violin,  David  (Becker).  '  Hear  mypiayer,' 
endelssohn  (Mme.  Lindl  1st  appu  Tnetiens, 
Miles.  Marchislo,  Davidoff,  Lavigne.  N.B.-Nins 
concerts. 

1868.  f  Music  to  '  Egmont,'  Beethoven.  Overture, '  Os- 
8ian,'Gade.  March  in 'Tannhiiufler.'  fFsntaiis 
appassionata,  Rietz  (Piatti).    1st  app.  Buzisn. 

1864.  Symphonies— *f Bennett^  MS.,  G  minor;  Schu- 
mann in  C.  Oveitures — '  Femrnd  Coitez,'  Soon- 
tini ;  '  Merry  Wives,'  Nicolai.  Concerto»-f  Ben- 
nett, No.  1  (H.  Thomas);  f  Joachim,  Na  2,  in  0 
(Joachim).  Serenade  and  Alio  gioJn8o,Mendelssohn 
(HartvigsnnX  1st  app.  Bettolheim,  Ganz,  TVs* 
belli,  CrozifT. 

1866.  Overtures—'  Le  Philtre,'  Auber ;  f '  Rienzi,'  Wsg- 
ner.  Concertos— f  Flute,  Molique  (Sveitdien); 
PF.  Schumann  (Mme.  Schumann).  Finale  to 
•  Loreley '  (TIetJens).  1st  app.  Mureka,  Harrisn- 
Wippem,  Sinico,  Amesi,  Lanterbach,  Svendsen. 

1866.  Schumann's  'Paiadise  and  Peri'  (Parepai  Gou- 
nod's Symphony  in  B(7.  1st  app.  Ubrich,  Cnm- 
mings,  Auer,  Jaell,  Mehlig,  Wieniawsky.  N.B.~ 
Stemdale  Bennett  resigns. 

1867.  W.  G.  Cusins  appointed  conductor.  *f  Overture, 
'Marmion,'  Sullivan.  Symphonies— Beethoven, 
Ohorsl ;  Schubert,  B  minor ;  Schumann,  D  minor. 
1st  app.  Nilsson,  Patey,  Griitzmaeher. 

1868.  Reformation  Symphony,  Mendelawhn.  O^n- 
tures- '  Blise,'  Cherubini ;  f  '  Rosenwald,*  Lucss : 
f  Symphonique,  J.  F.  Bamett ; '  NonneSanRlant^' 
Gounod  ;  f  '  Selva  incanteto,'  Benedict  t  Otnccii- 
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stiiok  (op.  92X  Schumann  (Mme.  Schamann.) 
OoncertoH— t  Max  Bruch  ^traus) ;  f  Beaekiroky  ; 
Relnecke  (Jaell).  Isi  app.  Foil,  Kellogg.  V.  Uigby, 
£.  Wynne,  Betiekirsky,  Carrodus,  Reudano. 
1809.  N.B.— Concerto  removed  to  8t.  James's  Uali.  Pro- 
grammes annotated  by  Prof.  Macfarren.  f  Sym- 
phony—Woelfl,  O  minor.  Overtures —  ' Ca- 
macbo,'  Mendelssohn ; '  King  Manflred/  Reinecke/ 
'  Rodamunde,'  Schubert.  1st  app.  H.  Holmes, 
Xeruda,  Reinecke,  Zimmermann,  Regan,  Monbelli. 

1870.  Symphony,  £i?,  Schumann.  Overture,  *In  Me- 
monam,'  Sullivan.  Concerto,  Be,  PiattL  Beet- 
hoven's 9  Symphonies.    1st  app.  Oiigenyi. 

1871.  Symphonies — f Gounod  in  D;.Schub«rt  in  C. 
Overtures— 'Mireille,' Gounod;  'Wood  Nymph.' 
Bennett ;  '  Rienzl,'  Wagner,  t  Saltarello,  Gounod, 
t  Concerto groBso,  G  minor,  Handel,  f  Concertino. 
BottesinL  Ist  app.  Brandes,  Capoul,  Faure.  N.B. 
—Bust  of  Beethoven  presented  bv  Fzau  Linz- 
bauer.  Gold  medal  struck  by  Wyon  for  pre- 
sentation I  o  artisto. 

1872.  Brahms's  Serenade  in  D.  Overtures— Bennett, 
t '  Ajax' ;  B>  nedict, ' Tempest.'  Concertos- f  Bach 
in  O ;  t  HandeU  oboe,  0  minor ;  Liszt,  B(7 ;  Cusins, 
Aminur.  1st  app.  Delaborde,  Hartvigson,  Carlotta 
Patti,  Peschka-Leutner,  Jfarimon,  M.  Roze, 
Mme.  Colomb,  Vizzani. 

1878.  Symphony,  f  C.  P.  E.  Bach  in  D ;  t<  Tasso,'  Usxt. 
t  Requiem,  Brahms.  Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia. 
Overtures— 'Faust,'  Spohr ; '  AlfonsoandEstrella,' 
Schubert ; '  M^decin,'  Gounod  ; '  Holl4nder,'  Wag- 
ner ;  'St  John  the  Baptist'  (MS.),  Macfiuren. 
Concertos— Rubinstein,  G;  Brahms,  D  minor; 
llacfkrren,  G  minor  (Straus).  1st  app.  Alvsleben, 
Lloyd,  Colyns,  Von  Billow. 

1874.  t  Concerto  grosso  in  A,  Handel.  Serenade  in 
A,  Brahms.  Overture,  '  Genoveva,'  Schumann ; 
t  *  l^niiiig of  the  Shrew,'  Rheinberger.  f  Concerto, 
Lalo  in  F  (SarasateX  Ist  app.  Sterling,  Basipoff, 
Krebe,  Saint-Saens,  Sarasate. 

1875w  Concert  in  memory  of  Bennett ;  his  Prelude  and 
t  Funeral  March, '  AJax ' ;  and  *  Woman  of  Samaria.' 
Symphony,  'Im  Walde,'  Raff.  Fast- Overture, 
Benedict.  Ciincertos — Vienxtemps  in  A  minor 
(WieniawskI);  Raff,  PF.,  C  minor  (JaellX  Varia- 
tions on  theme  by  Haydn,  Brahms.  Music  in 
the  'Tempest,'  Sullivan.  *t Idyll  on  Bennett^ 
Macfiirren.  Choral  Symphony.  Istapp.  Breitner, 
Papini,  Wilhelmj,  Thekla  Friedlander,  &  LOwe, 
Shakespeare. 

1876b  f  Dramatic  Symphony,  Rubinstein.  Suite,  B  minor, 
Bach  rfluteX  Overtures—'  Merry  Wives,'  Bennett, 
t '  Wailenstein's  Camp,' '  Rheinberger' ;  f  '  Love's 
Labour's  Lout,'  Cusinn ;  '  Meistersinger,'  Wagner. 
Concertos— Henselt,  F minor  (Barth);  Rubinstein, 
E&  (Rubinstein);  Goltermann  (Lasserre).  Brahms's 
Reouiem  (2nd  timp).  1st  app.  Barth,  Osgood, 
Redeker.    N.B.— Ten  concerts. 

1877.;8ymphonien—f  Silas  in  C;  Brahms  in  C  minor. 
Overtures — Blegiac,  Joachim  ;  '  Lay  of  Laat  Min- 
strel,' J.  F.  Bamett :  '  Parisina,'  Bennett.  Con- 
certos— Mozart,  harp  and  flute  ;  Grieg,  A  minor ; 
Raff,  v'cello.  Schumann's  Fanst,  Pt.  8.  1st  app. 
Dannreuther,  R.  Hausmann,  Mary  Davfes, 
Henschel,  McGuckin,  P.  Viardot.  «.B.— Ten 
concerts. 

1878.  Overture, '  Don  Quixote,'  Macfknen.  HnldiKnngs- 
marsch,  Wagner.  Concerto,  Violin,  MS.,  Wienla- 
wski,  t  Violiu  Suite.  Raff  (Sarasate).  Isr  app. 
Brill  1,  PUnt^,  Thursby,  Schou.  N.B.— Eight 
concerts. 

1879.  Syniphoniea— Ocean,  Rubinstein;  E  minor,  MB., 
Maciarren.  Overture,  Italian,  Schubert  Con- 
certoa— Bmhms,  Violin,  MS.  (Jnachiin,  twice); 
Saint-Saens,  G  minor:  Fantaisle  Norv^gienne, 
Lalo  (Sarasate).  f  Bach's  Organ  Preluae  ana 
Fugue,  A  minor  (Saint-SaensX  Ist  app.  Janotha, 
Saint-Saens,  Maas. 

1880.  Symphonies — in  D,  Brahms ;  in  E  minor.  Sullivan. 
Overture*- t'Twelfth  Night,'  MS.,  Benedict; 
f  Mountain,  Lake,  and  Moorland,'  MS.,  H. 
Thomas ;  f  '  Priihlings.'  Goetz ;  f  *  PhMre,'  Masse- 
net ;  '  Hero  and  Leander,'  MS.,  W.  C.  Macfarren  ; 
'  Recollections  of  the  Pa.st/  MS.,  C.  E.  Stephens ; 
'GiiNtave,'  Auber.  Concertos— Mozart,  2  PF.'s 
fMehlig,  Bache);  f  Jacknon,  PF.,  D  minor,  M& 
(Zimmermann) ;  Rubinstein,  PF.,  in  Q  (Timanoff) ; 
Scharwenka,  PF. ;  Piatti,  D  minor.    Variations 


for  Violin,  Joachim.  1st  app.  Montigny  R^mauxy, 
Sauiet,  Scharwenica,  TlmanoH. 

1881.  (Six  concerto.)  Dr.  Francis  Hueffer  appointed 
annototor  of  programmes,  in  succession  to  Sir 
G.  A.  Macfkrren.  Dramatic  Symphony,  '  Romto 
et  Juliette,'  Berlioz(gl  ven  twice  during  Uieseason). 
*Sinfonietto  in  A  (MS.),  F.  H.  Cowen.  Overtures 
— 'Waverley,'  op.  1,  Berlioz;  'Sigurd  Slembe.' 
J.  Svendsen.  fPF.  Concerto,  No.  2,  in  C  minor 
(MS.),  Xaver  Scharwenka.  IJederkreis,  op.  98, 
Beethoven.  Ist  app.  Sophie  Mentor,  Bugine 
d'Albert,  Ovide  Musin,  Hope  Glenn,  Sembrich, 
Albani,  F.  Boyle,  Herbert  Reevea,  King,  and 
GhilberU. 

1882.  (Six  concerto.)  fPo^meSymphonique, 'Hungaria,* 
Liazt.  Overtures- t'Ossian'  (MS.),  F.  Corder; 
t '  The  Veiled  Prophet,'  Stoulord.  f  PF.  Concerto 
in  G  minor,  Sgambatl.  Violin  Concerto  in  A 
minor,  Molique.  Scena,  *  Che  vuoi,  mio  cor '  (MS. \ 
Mendelssohn.  Chorus  of  Reapers  (Prometheusk 
Liszt.  Choral  Symphony,  Beethoven;  f Choral 
Ode  '  NSnie,'  Brahms,    f  Chorus  for  female  voices, 

■  Die  Nixe,'  Rubinstein,  f  <  Paradise  Lost,'  Rubin- 
stein. 1st  app.  Sgambati,  Kufferath,  Annie 
Marriott,  Editn  Santiey,  Marion  Feuna,  Eleanor 
Famol,  Ellen  Oi  ridge,  Sophie  Hudxon,  F.  Barring- 
ton  Footo,  Ludwig.  First  season  of  a  volunta^r 
choir. 

1888.  (Six  concerts.)  Prize  of  ten  guineas  offered  for 
the  best  Overture.  Forty-six  submitted  anony- 
mously. Adjudicator,  Sir  Michael  Costo,  assisted 
by  Sir  Julius  Benedict  and  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt. 

*  Ballade  for  Orchestra,  'I^a  Belle  Dame  ssns 
Merci,'  Mackenzie,  f  Fantaisie  Ecossaise,  Violin. 
Max  Bruch.  f  Scena,  'Marie  Stuart's  Farewell,* 
Benedict,  f  Prize  Overture,  '  Among  the  Pines,' 
Oliver  A.  Kins,  f  Motet,  '  Ac^utotor  in  oppor- 
tunitotibus,'  Cherabini ;  f  Pastorale  and  '  Angel'a 
Message '  (Christus),  la^zt.  The  Choral  Fantasia, 
the  Chorus  of  Dervishes,  and  the  March  and 
Chorus  in  'The  Ruins  of  Athens,'  Beethoven. 
1st  app.  Pachmann,  Teresina  Tua,  Minnie  Gwvnne, 
Mierzwinsky,  Ernest  Laris.  At  the  close  of  thia 
season  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  resigned  the  ofHce  of 
conductor,  which  he  had  held  for  seventeen  yean. 

1884.  (Six  concerts.)  Conductora  (Itonorary  for  thia 
season),  George  Mount,  Dr.  C.  V.  Stonford,  J. 
Francis  Bamett,  F.  H.  Cowen.  Symphonies — 
fNo.  4,  in  Bb  minor.  Cowen;  t Overture,  'Hu- 
sitoka,'  and  Rhapsoaie  (Sclavische)  No.  2,  op. 
45,  Dvof&k;  Symphony,  No.  2,  in  D,  op.  78, 
Brahms.  Saltorello,  Gounod.  PF.  Concerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  185,  Raff.  Double  bass  Concertino 
in  F|  minor,  BottesinL  tSc>6ne  rellgieuse,  'O 
deplorable  SlonI'  (Racine's  'Esther'),  A.  G. 
Thomas.  Ist  app.  Dvofak,  Clara  Aaher,  Gertrude 
Griswold  and  W.  J.  Winch. 

1885.  (Six  concerto.)  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  appointed 
conductor.  Annototor  of  the  flret  and  part  of  the 
second  programmes,  Dr.  Francis  Hueffer;  of  part 
of  the  second  and  the  third,  Mr.  Cltarles  E.  Stephens 
(ad  interim^  after  which  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  was 
appointed.  Prize  of  twenty  guineas  offered  for  the 
best  Overture.  Eighty-eight  submitted,  anony- 
mously. Ac^udicatora,  Messn.  W.  H.  Cummings, 
Geoi^e  Mount,  and  Charles  E.  Stephens.  *  Sym- 
;>hony.  No.  2,  in  D  minor  (MS.)  and  PF.  Concerto 
n  G  minor,  op.  28,  DvoHk.    f  SympVonic  Poem, 

■  Johanna  d'Arc, '  Moszkowski.  *  Orchestral  Seren- 
ade, T.  Wingham.  f  Dramatic  Overture  (Prize 
Composition),  Qustov  Ernest.  Symphony,  No.  8, 
in  F,  Brahms.  1st  app.  Moszkowski,  Clotilda 
Kleeberg,  Oscar  Beringer,  Franz  Rummel,  EUy 
Wamoto,  Minnie  Hauk,  Marin  Etherington,  Car- 
Intto  Elliot,  Mary  Beare,  Florence  Mtvjor,  Iver 
M'Kay,  Arthur  Thompson,  A.  C.  Oswald,  and 
W.  H.  Brereton. 

1886.  (Six  concerto.)    S]rmphonies  -  No.  8,  in  F,  Pmut ; 

•  in  C  minor,  Saint-Saens.  ♦  Orchestral  Scene, '  The 
Forest  of  Arden,'  Gadsby.  *  Suite  in  F,  and 
f  violin  concerto  in  C,  Moszkowski.  Pastoral  Intro- 
duction, and  Overture  to  second  part  of  'The 
Light  of  the  World ,'  Sullivan.  Overture, '  Graziella,* 
BottesinL  f  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor,  op.  51^ 
Dvorik.  Ingeborg's  Lament  ('Frithjof},  Max 
Bruch.  iRt  app.  Frickenliaus,  Fanny  Davies, 
Tivadar  Nachiz,  Ondric«k,  Antolnetto  Trebelli, 
Agnes  Larkcom. 
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1887.  (Eight  concerta.)  Symphonies— Na  8,  in  G  minor, 
*  The  Scandinaviaa/  Gowen ;  No.  4,  in  E  minor, 
Brahms ;  in  P,  Hennann  Goetz.  *  Suite, '  Rouma- 
nian,' Corder.  Overtures— f  •  Kenilworth,'  Mac- 
fturren ; ' Di  hallo, 'Sullivan ;  'Loreley,' Max  Bruch. 
Quatuor  Goncertant,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  and 
bassoon,  with  orchestra,  Mozart,  t  Concerto  for 
Piano-Pedalier  (M&),  Qounod.  fVocal  duet,'  Hark, 
her  step'  (MS.,  a  revised  setting  for  the  opera, 
*The  GantArbury  Pilgrims'),  Stanford.  fAria, 
'Per  questa  bella  raano,'  with  Gontrabasso  obbli- 

gto,  Mozart.  *  Prayer  of  Nature  (ByronX  MS., 
indMEger.  1st  app.Sch6nberfirer,  Josef  Hofinann, 
Lucie  Jnilicot,  Mananne  Eissler,  Nettie  Garpenter, 
Marie  de  Lido,  Ella  Russell,  Lillian  Nordica, 
Nevada.  At  the  close  of  the  season  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  resigned  the  condnctorship,  which  he 
had  held  for  three  years. 

1888.  (Seven  concerts.)  Mr.  F.  H.  Gowen  appointed 
Gonductor.  Symphonies— in  G  (fh>m  an  early  set 
of  six),  Haydn ;  in  D,  and  Norwegian  Rhapsody, 
No.  2,  Svendsen.  Overtures—'  Romeo  and  Juliet, ' 
Macfarren;  'CBdipus,' Stanford;  'Siegfried Idyll,' 
Wagner,  f  Music  to  a  '  Walpurgis  Night,'  Widor. 
t  Sereuade  for  strings,  and  t  Tema  con  Variazioni 
lh>m  third  Orchestral  Suite,  Tchaikovsky.  Suite, 
selected  by  F.  A.  Gevaert  from  works  by  Rameau. 
Petite  Suite,  'Jeux  d'enfants,'  Bizet.  Pastoral 
Suite,  J.  F.  Bamett.  Two  elegiac  Melodies  for 
strings,  Grieg.  *Three  mythological  pieces, 'Aphro- 
dite,' 'Vulcan,' and  *Pftn,'  Silas.  Scotch  Rhap- 
sody, No.  1,  Mackenzie.  '  Song  of  Judith,'  Prout 
1st  app.  Praulein  Soldat,  Otto  Hegner,  E.  Orieg, 
A.  Hollins,  Liza  Lehmann,  Eleanor  Rees,  Mme. 
Fursch-Madi,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Hilda  Wilson. 
Garl  Mayer.  Tchaikovsky,  Grieg,  Svendsen,  and 
Widor  made  their  first  appearance  in  England 
this  season,  at  the  invitation  of  the  directors. 
After  the  fifth  concert,  Mr.  Gowen,  having  been 
appointed  Musical  Gonductor  at  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition,  was  released  from  completing  his 
engagement  at  the  Philharmonic,  and  Herr  Johan 
Svendsen,  of  Gopenhagen,  conducted  the  last  two 
concerts  of  the  season. 

1880.  ^ix  concerts.)  Symphonies — Haydn  in  B  flat. 
Parry's  *i  *  English '  Symphony.  Suites— Grieg's 
'Peer  Gynt,'  Stanford's  *ffor  vln,  and  orch. 
Grieg  conducted  his  own  work,  and  Joachim 
played  Stanford's  Suite.  Ist  app.  Mme.  Backer- 
Grdndahl,  Tsaye,  Mme.  Grieg,  Hermine  Spies, 
TremelU. 

1800.  (Six  concerts.)  Symphony,  fDvof&k  in  G.  Suites, 
etc.— Benott's  music  to  'Charlotte  Cordav,'  Mancl- 
nelli's  t '  Scene  Veneziane,'  f  Moszkowski's  second 
suite,  op.  47.  Widor's  ffitntasia,  pf.  and  orch. 
Overture,  German's  'Richard  IIL'  Conductors 
of  their  own  works:  Widor,  Benott,  Huberti. 
Ist  app.  Sapellnikoir,  Berwick,  Buonamid,  Miss 
Macintyre,  Fillunger,  and  Blauwaert 

1891.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  *t  G.  B.  Stephens. 
Sgambati's  f '  Sinfonia- Bpitalamio.'  Suite,  Mac- 
kenzie's '  Ravenswood '  music  Overture,  Rubin- 
stein's '  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  1st  app.  Staven- 
hagen,  Paderewski,  Jean  Gerardy,  Lamond, 
Ravogli  sisters,  Oudin. 

189S.  (Seven  concerts.)  Mozart  Centenary  oonoert 
Symphonic  poem,  Gliffe's  'Cloud  and  Sunshine.' 
Overture,  Stanford's '  CESdipus.'  Concerto,  *t  Dora 
Bright.  Grieg's  'Der  Einsame.'  1st  app.  Dora 
Bright,  de  Greef,  WIetrowetz,  Hugo  Becker, 
Arbos,  Esther  Palliser.  Mr.  Gowen  resigned  his 
place  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

1888.  Sir  A.  G.  Mackenzie  appointed  conductor.  (Six 
concerts.)  Symphonies  -Stanford's '  Irish,'  Gliffe's 
in  E  minor.  Suites,  etc.— Somervell's  *t '  Helen 
of  Kirkconnel,'  Pany's '  Hypatia'  music,  selection 
from  Bruch's  'Achi Ileus.'  Concertos- Huber's, 
t  Paderewski's.  Vocal  work — Erskine  Allon's 
*f' Annie  of  Lochroyan.'  1st  app.  Slivinski, 
Willy  Hess,  Otto  Hegner,  Julius  Klengel,  Nancy 
Mcintosh,  Liza  Lehmann,  Marie  Brema,  Norman 
Salmond. 

1804.  (The  concerts  took  place  henceforward  in  the 
Queen's  HalL)  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphonies- 
Tchaikovsky's  f  Pathetic'  (at  two  consecutive 
concertsX  German's  In  A  minor.  DvofAk's  f '  Nt* w 
World*  symphony.  Suites,  etc.— Grieg's  t music 
to   BJdmson's  'Sigurd  Jorsalfar.'     Overtures— 


Goldmark's  *  Sakuntala,'  Smetana's  'Ynkanfts 
Braut,'  Parry's  'To  an  unwritten  Tragedy,' 
Mackenzie's  *t '  Britannia.'  Concertos,  etc— 
Paderewski's  'Polish  Fantasia,'  Tchaikovsky's 
ihntasia,  pf.  and  orch.,  Sophie  Menter's  *t  *Zigea- 
nerweisen/  for  ditto.  1st  app.  C^sar  Thonuson, 
Landi,  Clementina  de  Vere,  Ben  Daviea. 

1806.  (Seven  concerts,  exclusive  of  a  special  Porcell 
Commemoration  concert.)  Symphony,  Stanford's 
*t  in  D  minor,  op.  50.  Suites,  etc— Mackenzie's 
pieces  'From  the  North.'  Overtures— Lsmond's 
t'Aus  dem  Schottische  Hochbmde,'  G.  J. 
Bennett's  *t '  Leonatus  and  Imogen,'  Ghadwick's 
t '  Melpomene.'  Chaminade's  t  concertsUick,  pf. 
and  orch.  1st  app.  Emil  Saner,  Frederick  Dawson, 
Eibenschtttz,  W.  Burmester,  Chaminade,  Mn. 
Henschel,  David  Bispham. 

1800.  ^ven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Borodin's  t second. 
Suites,  etc— Cowen's  *} '  In  Fairyland,'  German's 
In  D  minor.  Dvofak  conducted  his  t  ▼cello 
concerto  and  t '  Biblische  Lieder.'  1st  appu  John 
Dunn,  Leo  Stem,  Mark  Hambourg,  louis  Peeskai, 
Beisenauer,  Katherine  Fisk,  Salter  sisters. 

1807.  ^ven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Glazounov's  foortL 
Suites,  etc  — MacGunn's  'Highland  Memories,' 
Parry's  "f '  Symphonic  Variations,'  Germsn's 
"t  Commemoration  fantasia.  Concertos,  etc— 
Mackenziti's  *t' Scottish  Concerto,'  pf.,  Gliffe's 
Violin  concerto,  Stanford's  pf.  concerto  in  6, 
Gowen's  '  Dream  of  Endymion,'  Running's 
*t '  Spring  and  Youth.*  1st  app.  Adele  aua  der 
Ohe,  Siloti,  Blanche  Marches!,  Sigrid  Amoldsoc 
(Three  extra  concerts  in  the  autumn).  Moszkow- 
ski  conducted  his  t  Tin.  concerto,  f  ballet  music 
firom '  Boabdil  and  f  Maurische  Fantasie.*  Humper* 
dinck  conducted  his  overture  to  *  Children  of  ths 
King.'  Mackenzie's  to  the '  LitUe  Minister.'  1st 
app.  Oregorowistch,  Olitzka. 

1808.  (seven  concerts.)  Overture,  Qoldmark's  'Im 
Friihling.'  Suites,  etc— Coider's  'f  'Pippa  Passes,' 
MacCuun's  ballet  music  from  'Diarmid,'  Saint- 
Saens,  f  organ  fantasia.  1st  app.  Gabrllowitsch, 
Henry  Such,  Mme.  Bloomfleld-Zeisler,  Ella  Fkii- 
cent,  Adamowski,  Marcella  Pregi,  Hermine 
d' Albert,  Clara  Butt 

1800.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Martuooi's  in  D 
minor.  Suites,  etc— Coleridge -Taylor's  ballade 
in  A  minor,  Rachmaninov's  t  fantasia  op.  7,  Loard 
Selby's  *t  Idyll  for  small  orchestra,  Stanlbrd's 
*t  variations  on  '  Down  among  the  Dead  Men '  for 
pjf.  and  orch.  Mackenzie's  music  to  'Manfked.' 
1st  app.  Leonora  Jackson,  Ernst  von  Dohninyi, 
Rachmaninov,  Moriz  Rosenthal,  Ruth  Lamh 
Christianne  Audny.  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  resigned 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

1000.  (Dr.  F.  H.  Gowen  re-appointed.  Seven  concerts.) 
Overture,  Otto  Manns  s  f '  Dramatic '  overture,  W. 
H.  Thorley's  '  Macbeth.'  Suites,  etc— Bantock's 
symphonic  poem  '  Jaga-Naut,'  Coleridge-Taylor's 
*t '  Scenes  from  an  Everyday  Romance,'  Gowen's 
*t  Concertstfick  for  pi^  and  orch.  1st  appw  U 
Gorski,  Busoni,  Louis  Arens. 

1001.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Gowen's  In  E. 
Overtures,  Elgar's  *i '  Cockaigne.'  W.  Wallace's 
*t  symphonic  poem.  Grftdener's  t  vln.  concerto, 
Parry's  'Soldier's  Tent'  Ist  app.  Kubelik. 
Leopold  Godowsky,  Lydia  Netrll,  Flunket 
Greene 

1002.  ^ven  concerts.)  Overtures — Gowen's  'Batte^ 
ny's  Ball,'  Mackenzie's  '  Cricket  on  the  Hearth.' 
Suites,  etc— W.  H.  Bell's  •!' Mother  Carey,' 
Gowen's  '  Coronation  March,'  Percy  Pitt's  songs 
for  baritone  and  orch.  Herbert  Bedford's  *t '  Sum- 
mer Dawn.'  A.  Randegger's  (joiu'*)  t  violin  eon- 
certo  in  D  minor.  Rachmaninov's  second  p£ 
concerto.  1st  app.  W.  Backhaua,  Harold  Bsner, 
Marie  Mtinchhoff. 

1008.  (Seven  concerts.)  Overtnrea— Garnet  Wolseley 
€k>x's  *t '  Pelleasand  Melisanda,'  Hervey  s '  Tonth.' 
Suites,  etc.— Mackenzie's  '  London  Day  by  Day, 
Gowen's  '  Phantasy  of  Life  and  Love,'  Baron  F. 
d'Erlanger's  vln.  concerto,  Maodowell's  pfl  ooo- 
oerto,  Cliflb's  'Triumph  of  Alcestis,'  KegiDaW 
SomerviUe's  f  '  Ballad  of  Thyra  Lee'  1st  app. 
Kroisler,  Macdowell,  Max  Wolfbthal. 

1004.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Cdsar  Pranck's  in 
D  minor.  Overture,  A.  von  Ahn  Carse's  *f '  Mtt- 
tnd.'     Suites,    etc— German's   'Rhapsody  on 
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March  Themes,'  Franco  da  Venezia's  tconceit- 
atUck  pf.  and  orch.,  Stanford's  f  clarinet  con- 
earto,  Vincent  d'Indy's  t '  Lied  maritime.'  Ist 
app.  Marie  Uall,  Dorothy  Maggs,  Bmest  Consolo, 
Raoul  Pugno,  Maria  Gay,  Minnie  Tracey,  Moriel 
Foater,  Gregory  Hast. 

1906.  (Seven  concerts.)  Svmphony,  Paul  Jnon's  in  A. 
Overtare,  Hervey's '  In  the  Bast.'  Suites,  etc.— 
Mackenzie's  t '  Canadian  Rhapsody,'  German's 
*  Welsh  Rhapsody,'  C^sar  Franck's  variations,  pf. 
and  orch.,  Stanford's  violin  concerto,  A.  Ran- 
desgor's  (junr.)  '  Bohemian  Dances.'  1st  app. 
Pablo  Casals,  B.  Hubermann,  Achille  Rivarde, 
Fisnz  von  Vecaev,  Perceval  Allen,  John  Ooates. 

lOOd.  (Seven  concerts.)  Symphony,  Weingartner's  fin 
G,  op.  28.  Snitea,  etc.— Stanford's  second  *  Irish 
Rhapsody,'  Cowen's  second  set  of  old  dances, 
Dohndnyi^B  pf.  concerto,  Blgar's  'Introduction 
and  Allegro,  Tork  Bowen's  pf.  concerto,  vocal 
scenas  by  Gustav  von  Hoist  and  Joseph  Hol- 
brooke. 1st  app.  Tork  Bowen,  Richard  Buhlig, 
Mischa  Blroan,  Gleeson- White,  Frederic  Austin. 

For  farther  details  of  the  Society's  trsnsac- 
tiona,  including  copies  of  seven  letters  from 
Mendelssohn  to  Stemdale  Bennett,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  27ie  PhUharmonie  Society  of  London 
from  its  Foundation  1813  to  its  Fiftieth  Year, 
186S,  By  George  Hogarth  (8to,  London,  1 862). 
The  Society  itself  has  published  the  Documents, 
Letters,  etc,  relating  to  the  bust  of  Beethoven 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Frau  Fanny  Linzbaiter, 
translated  and  arranged  by  Doyne  C.  Bell, 
(4to,  London,  1871);  and,  in  the  Programme 
book  of  Feb.  5,  1880,  five  hitherto  unprinted 
letters  from  Mendelssohn  to  the  Society. 

A  risumi  of  the  contents  of  the  Society's 
library  has  been  already  given.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  706&.  s.  L. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  OF  NEW 
YORK.     See  Symphony  Concbrts,  U.S.A. 

PHILIDOR.  A  numerous  family  of  French 
musicians,  whose  proper  family  name  was 
Danican.  The  name  by  which  they  are 
known  was  apparently  bestowed  by  Louis  XIII. 
on  Michael  Danican,  a  native  of  Dauphin^, 
who  died  in  Paris  about  1669,  as  one  of  the 
king's  musicians  in  the  Grande  J^urie,  which 
he  had  entered  in  1651.  He  played  the  oboe, 
the  cromorne,^  and  tromba  marina,  and  his 
skill  on  the  first-named  instrument  was  such 
as  to  procure  him  the  royal  compliment  above 
referred  to,  Filidori  having  been  an  eminent 
oboist  of  Siena.  Michael  did  not  bear  the 
sobriquet  as  a  surname.  He  left  no  issue,  so 
that  the  actual  founder  of  the  family  was  Jean, 
probably  his  brother,  from  whom  all  the  rest 
were  descended.  He  had  three  sons,  Andr^ 
Taln^,'  Jacques  'cadet,'  and  Alexandre.  Of 
Alexandre  all  that  is  known  is  that  he  played 
the  favourite  family  instruments,  the  bass- 
cromorne  and  marine  trumpet  irom  1679  to 
1688  in  the  royal  band.  The  other  two  sons 
of  Jean  each  became  the  father  of  four  musical 
sons;  by  his  first  marriage  with  Marguerite 
Mouginot,  Andr^  '  I'ain^ '  had  sixteen  children, 
the  musicians  being  Anne,  Michael  (II.),  and 
Fran9ois ;  and  by  his  second,  with  Elizabeth  Le 
Roy,  he  had  five  more  children,  of  whom  one 

^  Or  Krammbom ;  In  orgMia  ooxmptad  Into  '  Cnmona.* 


was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  family,  Francois- 
Andr^ 

The  four  sons  of  Jacques  were  Pierre,  Jacques 
(II.),  Fran9ois  (II.),  and  Nicolas.  All  these  are 
noticed  below,  leaving  the  most  famous  of  the 
family  till  the  end. 

Jean — bom  about  1620,  died  in  Paris,  Sept 
8,  1679 — had  a  numerous  family,  his  sons  and 
grandsons  being  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Philidors.  In  1659  he  became  fifer  in  the 
Grande  £curie,  and  at  his  death  was  first  player 
of  the  cromome  and  marine  trumpet,  as  well  as 
an  oboist  and  drummer.  He  is  said  to  have 
composed  dance-music,  preserved  by  the  eldest 
of  his  sons, 

AndrA  ('  Philidor  Tain^ '),  who  succeeded  his 
uncle  Michael  as  fifth  player  of  the  same 
instruments  in  the  Grande  Ecurie.  Supposing 
him  to  have  been  twelve  at  that  time,  he  would 
have  been  bom  about  1647.  He  married  young, 
and  the  exertions  necessary  for  the  support  of 
his  numerous  family  were  no  hardship  to  one 
of  his  active  and  laborious  disposition.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Grande  j^urie,  the 
Chambre,  and  the  Chapelle,  of  Louis  XIV.  ; 
played  tiie  bassoon,  cromome  (his  two  best 
instraments),  oboe,  marine  trumpet,  and  even 
the  dram  when  required  ;  and  after  competing, 
at  the  king's  request,  with  LuUy  in  writing 
bugle -calls,  fanfares,  and  military  marches,' 
composed  divertissements  for  the  court.  Of 
these  were  produced,  in  presence  of  the  king 
or  the  dauphin,  a  comic  divertissement,  'Le 
Canal  de  Versailles*  (July  16,  168^),  'Le 
Mariage  de  la  Couture  avec  la  grosse  Cathos ' 
(1688),  and  '  La  Princesse  de  Cr^te,'  an  op^ra- 
ballet,  the  autograph  of  which  was  in  his 
valuable  collection  of  unpublished  music.  To 
these  three  works  should  be  added  '  La  Masca- 
rade  du  Yaisseau  Marchand,'  produced  at  Marly 
before  Louis  XIV.,  Thursday,  Feb.  18,  1700, 
and  hitherto  unnoticed.  The  splendid  collection 
referred  to  included  all  the  dance-tunes  in 
favour  at  court  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  end  of  the  1 7th  century  ;  all  the  divertisse- 
ments and  operas  of  Lully  and  a  few  other 
composers ;  a  selection  of  old  airs,  bugle-calls, 
military  marches,  and  fanfares  for  the  court 
hunting-parties  ;  and  finally  all  the  sacred 
music  in  use  in  the  Chapelle.  Andr^  formed 
it  during  the  time  he  was  Librarian'  of  the 
King's  musical  library,  from  1684  to  his  death. 
It  was  originally  in  the  library  of  Versailles, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it,  fifty-seven  vol&,  in 
his  own  hand,  was  transferred  to  the  library  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  which  now,  however, 
possesses  only  thirty-six,  the  other  twenty-one 
having  either   been    purloined   by  some   un- 

I  Ch.  B«l]*rd  pabUahed  in  1886  a  flnt  book  of' PiioM  do  trom- 
pettM  ot  timbaUM  4  S,  8.  et  4  partioa.'  This  enriona  ooUection  to 
not  montioned  In  any  of  the  blogtaphioi,  although  the  catalogue  In 
Thotnan't  study  on  the  FhlHdora  eontaina  the  '  Suite  de  Danaes ' 
(1889)  and  the  '  Plteea  k  deux  baaaaa  de  vlola^  baaae  de  Tiolom  at 
banon'  (1700). 

9  He  waa  at  first  aaaistant  to  Fraafola  Foaaaid,  a  Tlolinlat,  whom 
he  aoon  repJaoed  altogether. 
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scrupulous  collector  of  rare  MSS. ,  or  perhaps  used 
for  lighting  fires.  The  contents  of  those  which 
still  exist  are  given  in  the  Vierieljahrsschrift, 
vol.  i.  p.  531.  A  few  other  portions  are  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  and  the  Biblioth^ue 
de  Versailles. 

This  remarkable  man,  with  an  excellent 
judgment  and  an  even,  cheerful  temper,  pos- 
sessed an  iron  constitution.  He  retired  on  a 
pension  in  1722,  and  died  August  11,  1730, 
at  Dreux,  whither  he  had  removed  from  Ver- 
sailles in  or  about  1724.     His  brother, 

Jacques,  known  as  Philidor  '  le  Cadet,'  bom 
in  Paris,  May  5,  1657,  entered  the  Grande 
Ecurie  when  a  little  over  twelve  as  fifer,  and 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  oboe,  cromorne, 
and  marine  trumpet,  succeeding  his  father.  In 
1688  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chapelle,  and  in 
1690  to  the  Musique  de  la  Chambre,  in  which 
he  played  the  bassoon.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him  some  land  at 
Versailles,  where  he  built  a  house,  and  died 
May  27,  1708.  He  was  an  amiable  man,  and 
led  a  quiet,  happy  life,  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  his  brother,  in  whose  collection  his  com- 
positions were  preserved — marches  for  drums 
and  kettle-drums,  airs  for  oboe,  and  dance-music. 
The  military  music  is  still  in  the  library  at 
Versailles,  but  the  rest  has  disappeared. 
Jacques  had  by  his  wife,  Elisabeth  Hanique, 
twelve  children,  of  whom  four  sons,  Pierre, 
Jacques,  Francois,  and  Nicolas,  became  musi- 
cians. Thus  the  two  brothers  Andr6  and 
Jacques,  Philidor  I'atne  and  Philidor  le  cadet, 
left  a  numerous  progeny.  We  now  revert  to 
the  four  sons  of  Andr^ :  the  eldest, 

Anns,  bom  in  Paris,  April  11,  1681,  before 
he  was  twenty  produced  at  court,  through  the 
patronage  of  his  godfather,  Duke  Anne  de 
Noailles,  three  pastorales,  '  L' Amour  vainqueur' 
(1697),  'Diane  et  Endymion'  (1698),  and 
'Dana^'  (Marly,  1701),  included  in  one  of  the 
lost  vols,  of  the  Collection  Philidor.  In  1702 
he  obtained  the  succession  of  his  father's  posts 
in  the  Grande  Ecurie  and  the  Chambre,  and  in 
1704  became  oboist  in  the  Chapelle,  often 
playing  before  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  instrament.  He  also  composed  ^  ; 
but  his  real  title  to  a  place  in  the  history  of 
music  is  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels,  though  he  conducted 
them  for  two  years  only  (1725-27).  [He  died 
in  Paris,  Oct.  8,  1728.]  Laborde  says  that, 
after  having  directed  the  concerts  of  the 
Duchesse  du  Maine,  he  became  Surintendant  de 
la  Muaique  to  the  Prince  de  Conti ;  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  verify  these  assertions ;  and, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  regular  musician  of 
the  celebrated  'nuits  de  Sceaux*  was  Joseph 
MouRET,  called  'le  musician  des  grikses,'  from 

I  Amone  his  printsd  works  may  be  speoifletl  '  Pramior  llvra  d« 
PJ*M«  pour  1»  sate  travenUre,  flftte  k  beo,  Tioloiu  et  hsutboU ' 
(ParU.  1712).  oUoDg  4ta  There  la  alao  »  ]f&  Te  Deam  for  loar 
Toieea  In  the  OonMrratoire. 


the  freshness  of  his  melodies  and  fertility  of 
his  ideas. 

MicHBL,  the  second  son,  and  second  Philid<»' 
of  the  name,  bom  at  Versailles,  Sept  2,  1683, 
a  godson  of  Michel  de  Lalande,  played  the 
drums  in  the  king's  band.  All  that  need  be 
said  of  him  is  that  F^tis's  account  is  iuoorrect 
in  every  particular. 

FRAN901B,  born  at  Versailles,  March  17, 1689, 
entered  the  Chapelle  in  1708  as  player  on  the 
bass  cromorne  and  marine  trumpet.  In  1716 
he  became  oboist  in  the  Chambre,  and  baa 
violinist  in  the  Grande  &urie.  He  seems  to 
have  died  either  in  1717  or  the  beginning  of 
1718,  leaving  some  small  compositions— 
amongst  others,  two  books  of  *  Pieces  pour  U 
Mte  traversi^re'  (Ballard,  1716  and  1718). 
The  youngest  of  the  brothers  was 

Fran90IS-Andr£  (see  below). 

PiERRK,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacques  '  le  cadet,' 
was  born  August  22,  1681,  in  Paris,  produced 
a  pastoral  at  Versailles  in  1697,  was  in  the 
royal  band,  became  flute-player  of  the  king's 
private  band  in  1712,  and  violist  in  1716 ;  he 
died  Sept  1,  1781. 

Jacques  (II.),  the  second  son,  bom  Sept  7, 
1686,  succeedea  his  father  as  oboist  in  1708, 
and  died  at  Pampeluna,  June  25, 1709.  Fran- 
901S  (II.),  bom  Jan.  21,  1695,  was  oboist  of 
the  king's  chamber,  and  died  Oct.  27,  1726. 
Nicolas,  bom  at  Versailles,  Nov.  8,  1699,  was 
oboist  in  the  Grande  ]^urie,  and  violist  in 
the  king's  private  band.  In  1747  he  played 
the  serpent  in  the  latter,  and  died  about 
1769.  0.  a 

PHILIDOR,  Francois  AndrADanican,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  family  as  a  oomposer,  and 
a  highly  distinguished  chess-player,  was  bom 
at  Dreux,  Sept.  7,  1726.  As  a  child  he  showed 
an  extraordinary  faculty  for  chess,  which  he  saw 
played  by  the  musicians  of  the  Chapelle  du  Bol 
Being  a  page  of  the  Chapelle  he  had  a  right  to 
music  lessons,  and  learned  the  fundamental  rules 
of  harmony  from  Andr($  Campra,  the  most 
original  of  the  French  musicians  between  LuUy 
and  Rameau.  At  the  close  of  his  time  as  page  he 
came  to  Paris,  and  supported  himself  by  giving 
lessons  and  copying  music.  Discouraged  per- 
haps by  the  difficulties  of  an  artist's  career,  he 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  chess,  and,  with  a 
natural  gift  for  abstruse  calculations,  studied  it 
to  such  purpose  that  at  eighteen  he  was  a  match 
for  the  best  players,  and  able  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood out  of  it.  Being,  however,  hard  pressed 
by  his  creditors,  he  started  in  1745  on  a  tour 
abroad,  going  first  to  Amsterdam,  where  he 
pitted  himself  successfully  against  Stamma, 
author  of  Les  StraUighnes  du  jeu  ctkhecs. 
Thence  he  went  on  to  Germany,  and  spent 
some  time  in  1748  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  occupied 
in  a  work  on  the  principles  of  the  game.  He 
next,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord  Sandwich, 
visited  the  English  camp  between  Maestricht 
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and  Boia-le  Due,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  invited  him  to  come 
to  Loudon  and  publish  his  Analyse  du  jeu  des 
ichecs.  The  subscriptions  ot  the  English  officers 
eucoaraged  him  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
he  arrived  in  £nglaud,  where  he  eventually 
acquired  a  profitable  celebrity.  The  first  edition 
of  his  book  ap{)oared  in  1749,  and  met  with 
great  and  deserved  success.  It  was  during  this 
first  stay  in  London  that  Philidor  performed 
the  remarkable  feat  at  the  Chesij  Club  of  playing 
and  winning  three  games  simultaneously  against 
first-rate  players  without  seeing  the  boards. 

Meantime  Diderot,  and  his  other  friends, 
fearing  that  the  continual  strain  ot  the  pursuit 
for  which  he  was  forsaking  his  true  vocation 
might  prove  too  severe,  recalled  him  to  Paris 
in  1754.  He  began  at  once  to  compose.  His 
motet  '  Landa  Jerusalem  '  did  not  procure  him 
the  place  of  a  *  Surintendant  de  la  Musique '  to 
the  king,  at  which  it  was  aimed,  but  the  dis- 
appointment turned  his  attention  to  dramatic 
music.  His  firat  opera -comique,  'Blaise  le 
Savetier'  (1759),  a  brilliant  success,  was  fol- 
lowed by  'L'Huitre  et  lea  Plaideurs'  (1769); 
'Le  Quiproqno,'  two  acts,  and  'Le  Soldat 
Magicien'  (1760);  *Le  Jardinier  et  son  Sei- 
gneur,' and  'Le  Marechal'  (1761);  'Sancho 
Pan^a '  (1762)  ;  '  Le  Baeheron '  and  '  Les  F6tes 
de  la  Paix,'  intermezzo  written  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  England  (1768)  ;  'Le  Diable  k 
quatre '  (1763)  ;  '  Le  Sorcier,'  two  acts  (1764)  ; 
'Tom  Jones,'  three  acts  (1765);  'M^lide,  ou 
le  Kavigateur,'  two  acts  (1766)  ;  '  Le  Jardinier 
de  Sidon,'  two  acts  (1768)  ;  '  L'Amant  d^giiis^ ' 
(1769);  'La  nouvelle  Ecole  des  Femmes,'  two 
acts  (1770)  ;  «  Le  bon  Fils  '  ^1773)  ;  and  *  Les 
Femmes  veng^es,'  one  act  (1775),  all  given 
either  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Foire,  or  at  the 
Com6die  Italienne.  [An  '  histoire  amoureuse  de 
Pierre  de  Long  .  .  .  was  published  in  London 
in  1765  ;  a  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.] 
Besides  these  he  comi)osed  a  Requiem  performed 
in  1766,  on  the  anniversary  of  Rameau's  death 
at  the  Oratoire,  and  produced  the  tragedy  of 
'Emelinde,'  his  best  work,  at  the  Op^ra  (Nov. 
24,  1767  ;  reproduced  in  1769  as  *  Sandoniir '). 

These  successes  did  not  cure  him  of  his 
paasion  for  chess.  In  1777  he  returned  to 
London,  brought  out  a  second  edition  of  his 
Antilysey  and  set  to  music  Horace's  'Carmen 
seculare'  with  Mattering  success  (1779). 

On  his  next  return  to  Paris  he  found  Gr^try 
and  Ghick  at  the  height  of  their  popularity  ; 
but,  nothing  daunted,  he  composed  'Persee' 
(Oct.  27,  1780),  and  '  Th^^mistocle '  (May  23, 
1786),  both  in  three  acts,  produced  at  the 
Acad^mie  without  success,  and  '  L'Amiti^  au 
villasje'  (1785)  and  '  Ia  b^lle  esclave,  ou 
Valcour  et  2^ila'  (1787).  'B'-lisaire,'  three 
acts,  was  not  ^ven  at  the  Ou'ra  in  1774  as 
stated  by  F^tis,  but  at  the  Theatre  Favart 
(Oct  3,  1796)  a  year  after  Philidor's  death. 
VOL.  Ill 


He  received  a  regular  pension  from  the  Chess 
Club  in  London,  and  it  had  been  his  habit  to 
spend  several  months  of  every  year  in  England. 
In  1792  he  obtained  permission  for  the  journey 
from  the  Comity  dn  Salut  public,  but  events 
prevented  his  return  to  Paris,  and  when  his 
family  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  name  erased 
from  the  list  of  Emigres,  they  learned  that  he 
had  just  died  in  London,  August  31,  1795. 

To  estimate  Philidor's  work  rightly,  the 
condition  of  the  French  stage  at  the  time  he 
began  to  write  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  he  will  then  appear  to  have  possessed 
not  only  greater  originality,  but  art  of  a  higher 
kind  than  that  of  his  contemporaries  Duni, 
Monsigny,  and  Gr^try.  His  harmony  is  more 
varied,  and  the  form  and  character  of  his  airs 
new.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  on  the 
stage  the  'air  descriptif  ('Le  Marechal'),  and 
the  unaccompanied  quartet  ('Tom  Jones'),  and 
to  form  a  duet  of  two  independent  and  appar- 
ently incongruous  melodies.  Moreover,  he 
understood  to  a  degree  then  rare  the  importance 
of  the  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  undoubtedly 
surpassed  his  compatriots  in  instrumentation. 
He  enjoyed  an  almost  unexampled  popularity 
in  his  day,  being  called  forward  after  the 
representation  of  his  '  Sorcier '—the  first  in- 
stance of  the  kind  in  Paris.  Nevertheless  his 
works  have  not  lived,  probably  because  their 
merit  lay  in  construction,  rather  than  in 
melody,  grace,  or  depth  of  sentiment.  Nor 
had  he  dramatic  instinct  at  all  in  the  same 
degree  as  Monsigny  or  Gretry.  There  is  a  fine 
bust  of  Philidor  by  Pi^ou,  and  an  excellent 
portrait  by  Cochin,  engraved  by  St.  Aubin  in 
1772. 

For  further  information  on  the  family  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Lardin's  Philidor  peirU  par 
lui-mime  (Paris,  1847),  republished  from  the 
periodical  Le  PalarrUde  (Jan.  1847),  and  to 
Les  Philidor,  ginialogie  biograpkiqtie  des  mttsi- 
eiens  de  ce  iwm^  a  conscientious  study  by  Pougin, 
which  appeared  in  La  France  musicale  (Deo. 
22,  1867,  to  Feb.  16,  1868).  g.  c. 

PHILIPP,  Isidore,  bom  at  Budapest,  Sept. 
2,  1863,  studied  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
where  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  piano  in 
1883,  and  also  received  coiinsel  from  Stephen 
Heller,  Saint-Saens,  and  Ritter.  He  played 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  Society  in 
London  in  March  1 890.  He  took  jiart  regularly 
at  the  Colonne,  Lamoureux,  and  Conservatoire 
concerts  in  Paris.  In  1890  he  founded  with 
MM.  Berthelier  and  Loeb  a  chamber -music 
organisation,  and  in  1896  reorganised  the 
'  Soci^t^  des  instruments  k  vent,'  giving  most 
interestinsf  concerts  until  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  undertaking  in  1901.  He  has  published 
numerous  educational  works,  arrangements 
(among  them  a  wonderfully  clever  and  effective 
version  of  the  scherzo  from  the  Midsummer 
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Night*8  Dream  moaio)  for  two  pianos,  as  well 
as  pianoforte  pieces.  He  became  professor 
of  the  piano  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
1893.  o.  F. 

PHILIPS,  Peter,  an  English  composer  and 
organist,  who  lived  in  the  Netherlands  at  the 
end  of  the  16  th  and  beginning  of  the  I7th 
centuries.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  biography 
beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from  the  title- 
pages  of  his  published  works,  in  which  his 
name  is  given  in  various  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian  forms.  F^tis  says  that  he  was  bom  in 
England  of  Catholic  parents,  and  about  1595 
went  to  Italy,  residing  for  some  months  in 
Rome,  but  these  statements  cannot  be  verified, 
nor  does  his  name  occur  in  the  records  of  the 
English  College  at  Rome.  The  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book  contains  a  series  of  nineteen 
pieces  by  Peter  Philips,  many  of  which  are 
dated  (1580,  1582,  1592,  1598,  1595,  1602, 
1603,  and  1605).  The  first  (No.  Ixxxv.— 
printed  edition,  i.  843)  is  a  Pavana,  with 
the  note  '  the  first  one  Philips  made. '  An- 
other of  the  series  is  a  *  Pavana  Dolorosa,' 
dated  1593,  with  the  abbreviated  name  <  Treg.,' 
probably  indicating  that  it  is  the  composition 
of  the  elder  Tregian,  who  was  at  that  date 
imprisoned  as  a  recusant.  In  a  MS.  now 
in  the  Berlin  Library  (MS.  191)  there  is 
another  copy  of  this  Pavana,  with  the  name  of 
Philips  alone  as  composer,  while  the  index 
states  that  it  was  '  composta  in  prigione. '  This 
probably  means  that  Tregian  wrote  the  Pavana 
while  he  was  in  prison,  and  that  it  was  subse- 
quently arranged  by  Philips.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  Philips  was  in  England  after 
1590,  for  in  1591  there  was  published  at 
Antwerp  his  collection  of  madrigals  entitled, 
*Melodia  Olympica  di  Diversi  Ecoellentissimi 
Musioi,'  dedicated  to  *Sig.  Giulio  Balbani, 
patrono  mio  osservantissimo,'  and  dated  Ant- 
werp, Deo.  1,  1590.  (The  Balbanis  were  a 
noble  family  of  Lucca,  a  branch  of  which  was 
settled  at  Bruges  at  the  end  of  the  16  th 
century.)  Other  editions  of  the  *Melodia 
Olympica'  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1594  and 
1611.  This  work  was  followed  in  1596  by  <  II 
Pdmo  Libro  de  Madrigali  a  Sei  Voci,'  printed 
at  Antwerp  by  Phal^e,  and  dedicated  (Antwerp, 
Jan.  8,  1596)  to  Signer  Alessandro  di  Giunta  ; 
a  second  edition  was  issued  in  1604.  In  1598 
he  published  at  Phal^se's  press  in  Antwerp  a 
volume  of  eight -part  madrigals,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  he  appears  for  the  first  time  as 
organist  of  the  Archduke  Albertand  Archduchess 
Isabella.  This  work  is  dedicated  from  Antwerp 
on  Sept.  24,  1598,  to  Sir  William  Stanley 
(1548-1630),  the  Catholic  adventurer,  who  is 
described  as  '  Collonello  d'  un  Regimento  Inglesi 
k  Walloni  mio  Sig.  oaseniandiss.'  The  work 
was  reprinted  in  1599,  and  again  in  1615.  In 
1603  there  appeared  a  second  book  of  madrigals 
for  six  voices  (Antwerp,    Phal^),    dedicated 


from  Antwerp,  Nov.  10,  1603,  to  the  Archduke 
and  Archduchess  ;  a  second  edition  was  issued 
in  1615.  On  March  9,  1610,  Philips  was 
appointed  to  a  canonry  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  Saint  Vincent,  at  Soignies,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Claude  Carlier.  In  1611  he  wis 
summoned  to  Malines,  together  with  several  of 
his  colleagues  of  the  Archducal  chapel,  in  order 
to  report  on  a  new  organ  erected  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. For  their  services  on  this  occasion  Philips 
and  his  companions  received  six  pots  of  Rhine 
wine,  of  the  value  of  24  livres,  15  sous.  The 
entry  of  this  payment  in  the  town  accounts 
seems  to  imply  that  Philips  and  his  colleagues 
took  part  in  the  Easter  services  of  1611.^  In 
the  same  year  Philips's  name  appears  as  organist 
at  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Brussels,  in  receipt  of 
'  10  aunes  de  drap,  au  prix  de  six  livres  Taune.' 
On  March  12,  1622,  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Archduke  Albert  (ob.  July  15,  1621),  PhiUps 
walked  in  the  procession  at  the  head  of  the 
'Chapellains  de  la  Chapelle  de  la  Oour' ;  hii 
portrait,  which  is  certainly  taken  from  life  (as 
notified  in  the  letterpress)  is  here  reprodooed 
from  Jacques  Franoquart's  Pompa  Funebris 
.  .  .  Alberti  Fix  ,  .  .  veris  imaginOna  ex- 
preasa  (Brussels,  1623).  Two  years  later 
(1624)  as  '  Pietro  Filippini'  he  is  mentioned  in 
a  report  on  the  restoration  of  the  organ  of  the 
Court  Chapel. 

After  the  appearance  of  his  six-part  madrigals 
Philips  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  sacred  music,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  vu 
in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the  canonry  of 
Soignies  that  he  entered  into  Holy  Orders. 
His  first  published  collection  of  sacred  music, 
the  *Cantiones  Sacrae,'  for  five  voices,  was 
published  by  Phal6se  at  Antwerp  in  1612.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  in  the 
title-page  the  composer's  name  first  appears 
with  the  prefix  *R.D.'  and  with  the  title  of 
Canon  of  Soignies.  The  five- part  ^Cantiones 
Sacrae^  were  followed  in  1613  by  a  similar 
oolleotion  for  eight  voices,  also  published  by 
Phaltee,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  A  second 
edition  of  this  work,  with  the  addition  of  a 
*  Bassus  Continuus,'  for  the  organ,  was  brought 
out  by  Phal^  inl625.  In  1613  also  appeued 
the  first  edition  of  '  Gemmulae  Sacrae  Binis  et 
Temis  Vocibus  cum  Basso  Continue  ad  Organum* 
(Antwerp,  Phal^),  a  second  edition  of  which 
was  issued  in  1616  and  a  third  in  1621.  In 
1616  Jean  Veruliet  of  Valenciennes  brought 
out  a  little  volume  of  short  motets  or  hymns 
entitled  '  Les  Rossignols  Spirituels.  Liguez  en 
Duo,  dont  les  meilleurs  accords,  nomm^ent  le 
Bas,  releuent  du  Seigneur  Pierre  Philippes, 
Organists  de  leurs  Altezes  Serenissimes.'  This 
work,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1 621 , 
a  third  in  1631,  and  a  fourth  (without  Philipe'' 
name)  at  Cologne  in  1647,  is  dedicated  to  Charles 
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de  Pas,  Abbot  of  St.  Amand.  In  1616  Philips 
also  published  with  Phal^  at  Antwerp  his 
'  Deliciae  Sacrae  Binis  et  Temis  Vocibus,  cum 
Baaso  Continuo  ad  Organum/  dedicated  to  the 
Archduke  and  Archduchess  ;  a  second  edition  of 
this  work  appeared  in  1622.    On  Jan.  5,  1621, 
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Philips  exchanged  his  canonry  of  Soignies  with 
Jerome  van  der  Berghe  for  a  perpetual  chaplain- 
ship  in  thechurch  of  Saint  Germain  atTirlement 
The  documents  relating  to  this  transaction  are 
printed  by  P.  Bergmans.  In  the  title-page  of 
the  second  edition  of  the  '  Deliciae '  (1622)  he  is 
still  entitled  Canon  of  Soignies,  but  on  that  of 
hie  next  work,  a  collection  of  Litanies  of  Loretto, 
for  from  four  to  nine  voices,  with  Bassus  Ck>ntinuus 
for  the  organ  (Phal^e,  Antwerp,  1628),  he  ap- 
pears as  Canon  of  Bethune,  a  title  he  also  bears 


in  the  second  edition  of  the  eight-part  'Cantiones 
Sacrae,'  issued  in  1625.  But  in  1628,  when  he 
issued  the  first  part  of  his  *  Paradisus  Sacris  Can- 
tionibus  consitus,  una,  duabus  et  tribus  vocibus 
deoantantis.  Cum  Basso  Generali  ad  Organum' 
(Phal^,  Antwerp,  dedication  dated  Brussels, 
April  1628),  he  once  more  appears  as  Canon  of 
Soignies,  an  office  he  still  held  in  1638,  when  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  the  *  Paradisus '  were 
printed  by  Phal^,  though  on  the  title-page 
of  the  second  (enlarged)  edition  of  the  Litanies 
(1630)  his  name  appears  vrithout  any  title. 
After  1638  he  left  off  publishing,  and  it  is 
probable  that  his  death  occurred  about  this 
time.  There  is  no  record  of  it  to  be  found  at 
Soignies,  where  the  present  writer  has  examined 
the  records  of  the  church  and  the  tombstones 
of  the  Canons  without  success. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  he  himself  pub- 
lished, Philips  contributed  to  many  collections 
of  the  time.  Phalese's  ^  Madrigali  a  otto  voci 
de  diversi  eocellenti  et  famosi  autori '  (Antwerp, 
1596)  contains  two  madrigals  by  him  for  eight 
voices ;  two  more  are  in  the  same  publisher's 
*Paradiso  musicals  di  madrigali  et  canzoni  a 
cinque  voci'  (Antwerp,  1596),  and  two  English 
madrigals  in  Thomas  Morley's  '  Madrigals  to 
five  voyces.  Celected  out  of  the  best  approued 
Italian  Authors '  (London,  1598).  A  Pavan  and 
Galliard  are  in  Morley's  'Consort  Lessons' 
(1599) — the  Pavan  is  an  arrangement  of  the 
1580  Pavan  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book 
(No.  Ixxxv.)  ;  a  six -part  madrigal  is  in  the 
'Ghirlanda  di  madrigali'  (Phalese,  Antwerp, 
1601),  and  two  more  in  the  *Nervi  d'  Orfeo' 
(Leyden,  1605).  A  dance  for  five  instruments 
is  in  the  first  part  of  Z.  Fiillsack's  'Ausser 
lesener  Paduanen  und  Galliarden'  (Hamburg, 
1607),  and  three  motets  in  Books  II.  and 
III.  of  M.  Herrerius's  'Hortulus  Musicalis' 
(Munich,  1609),  and  in  the  same  year  the 
1580  Pavana  (Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  No. 
Ixxxv.)  was  printed  in  tablature  in  Thomas 
Robinson's  *New  Citharen  Lessons'  (London, 
1609).  Abraham  Schadaeus  also  reprinted  two 
of  Philips's  eight-part  *  Cantiones  Sacrae '  in  his 
*Promptuarium  Musicum'  (Strasburg,  1611). 
From  1605  to  1610  Salomon  deCauswas  engineer 
to  the  Archduke  Albert  and  the  Archduchess 
Isabella  at  Brussels,  where  he  was  succeeded  in 
1612  by  his  assistant,  Gerard  Philippi,  who  may 
have  been  a  connection  of  the  composer's.  That 
he  was  well  known  to  de  Cans  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  curious  volume  of  mechanical 
devices  which  the  celebrated  engineer  published 
at  Frankfurt  in  1615,  under  the  title  of  '  Lea 
Raisons  des  Forces  Mouvantes '  contains  part  of 
a  Fantasia  by  Philips  (for  a  barrel-organ  turned 
by  water)  on  Alessandro  Striggio's  five-part 
madrigal  *Chi  fara  fed'  al  ciel';  the  original 
madrigal  appeared  at  Venice  in  1566  in  the 
second  book  of  a  collection  called  *  II  Desiderio,' 
and  Philips's  complete  setting  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  (printed  edition, 
1899,  i.  p.  312).  In  the  same  year  (1615)  de 
Cans  also  printed  in  his  *  Institution  Har- 
moiiique'  some  instrumental  trios  by  Philips, 
'  ou  les  natures  de  la  premise,  troisiesme,  k 
oinquiesme  mode  sont  tres  bien  obseru^ ' ; 
though  the  composer's  name,  *  Pietri  Fillippi,' 
is  only  attached  to  the  'Trio  de  la  Premise 
Mode,'  the  context  shows  that  all  three  are  by 
him.  In  1621  Thomas  Simpson  inserted  a  short 
instrumental  *aria  k  4  '  in  his  'Taffel  Concert,' 
published  at  Hamburg,  and  in  1622  a  four- part 
Paduana  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  anony- 
mous 'Amoenitatum  Musicalium  Hortulus, '  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig.  Two  motets  by  Philips  for 
two  voices  with  basso  continue  are  in  the 
*  Promptuarium  Musicum '  of  J.  Donfrid  (Stras- 
burg,  1622),  and  two  Christmas  carols  in  the 
1629  edition  of  Pevemage's  'Laudea  Vesper- 
tiuae  B.  Mariae  Virginis '  (Phal^,  Antwerp). 
For  a  list  of  the  libraries  containing  MS.  com- 
positions by  Philips  reference  must  be  made  to 
£itner's  Quellen-Lexikon.  In  many  cases  the 
MSS.  are  only  copies  of  printed  works,  but  at 
Kouigsberg  (MS.  1645,  No.  24)  are  preserved 
four  parts  of  a  mass  for  six  voices,  unfortunately 
wanting  the  tenor  and  sextus.  An  account  of 
some  instrumental  pieces  in  a  MS.  formerly  in 
the  Library  of  Count  zu  Lynar  at  Liibbenau 
will  be  found  in  Dr.  Max  Seitfert's  introduction 
to  vol.  i.  of  the  complete  works  of  Sweelinck 
(1894,  p.  111).  It  is  often  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  MS.  compositions  of  Peter 
Philips  from  those  of  an  earlier  composer — 
Philip  van  Wilder — who  in  English  MSS. 
sometimes  appears  as  *Mr.  PhiliiJS.'  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  catalogue  of  the  MS. 
music  in  the  British  Museum  the  two  composers 
are  indexed  together  as  'Philip  de  Wildroe,' 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  metrical  motet  or 
anthem,  '  Blessed  art  thou  that  fearest  God,' 
occurs  in  Add.  MSS.  30,480-4  as  by  'Philip  de 
Wildroe,'  in  Add.  MS.  22,597  as  by  '  Phillips,' 
and  in  Myriell's  'Tristiae  Remedium'  it  is 
ascribed  to  Peter  Philips.  The  two  first  MSS. 
were  clearly  written  early  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  Myriell's  collection  is  dated  1616, 
so  it  seems  probable  that  Myriell  found  the 
composition  with  the  name  of  'Phillips'  at- 
tached and  attributed  it  to  Peter  Philips,  who 
was  well  known  in  his  day,  while  the  name  of 
Philip  van  Wilder  was  forgotten.  The  latter  was 
appointed  lutenist  to  Henry  YIII.  as  far  back 
as  1588,  and  in  the  Inventory  of  the  King's 
goods  (Harl.  1419)  taken  after  his  death  he  is 
described  as  keeper  of  the  musical  instruments 
at  Westminster:  in  1550  he  appears  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Edward 
VI.,  commissioned  to  collect  children  for  the 
Chapel  Royal.  His  identity  with  the  earlier 
<Mr.    Phillips'  is    established   by  a  MS.^   of 

The  writer  i»  Indebted  to  Mr.  O.  B.  P.  Arkwrlght  for  Uadly 
dra     ng  him  attention  to  tbeM  Oxiord  MBS. 


Baldwin's  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  which  is 
a  motet,  '  Aspice  Domine,'  by  '  Mr.  Philips  of 
the  King's  privi  chamber.'  The  same  motet 
occurs,  ascribed  to  *  Phillips,'  with  the  date 
1568,  in  Sadler's  MS.  (Bodl.  Mus.  e.  1-5)  and 
also  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  31,390.  'A  books 
of  In  nominee,  and  other  solfaiiige  songes  of 
V.  vi  vii.  and  viii.  parts  for  voyces  and  instra- 
ments,'  which  contains  fifteen  other  pieces  bj 
the  same  composer.  It  is  therefore  safe  to 
conclude  that  these,  and  the  similar  late 
arrangements  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
(Sac.  Har.  Cat.  No.  1964)  are  all  by  Philip 
van  Wilder.  Music  by  him  was  printed  in 
Antwerp  and  Paris  collections  of  1544,  1545, 
1572,  and  1597,^  but  the  style  of  all  these  is 
earlier  than  that  of  Peter  Philips,  and  there 
can  be  but  small  doubt  that  nothing  by  the 
latter  composer  dates  from  much  eariier  than 
the  Pavana  of  1580  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Viiginil 
Book  described  by  the  writer  of  the  MS.  as  '  the 
first  one  Philips  made.'  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  besides  Philip  van  Wilder  a  Peter  tu 
Wilder  was  appointed  minstrel  to  Henry  VIIL 
in  1519  ;  his  name  is  found  among  the  Boysl 
Musicians  until  the  reign  of  Mary.  A  Robert 
Philip  was  also  a  pupil  of  Cornysehe's  in  1514 ; 
he  was  a  singing-man  at  St  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  before  1550,  and  also  a  gentleman 
of  Edwuxl  VI. 's  Chapel  Royal,  bat  he  is  not 
known  to  have  composed  any  music. 

Like  his  contemporary  Bull,  who  was  also  a 
refugee  at  Antwerp  in  the  early  1 7th  century, 
Philips  seems  to  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Sweelinck ;  an  arrangement  of  the  English 
composer's  early  Pavana  (Fitzwilliam  Viiginil 
Book,  i.  p.  343),  by  the  Dutch  organist  is 
printed  by  Dr.  Seiffert  in  the  above-mentioned 
volume,  and  the  same  writer  {OesckiehU  der 
Klaviermusik  (1899),  i.  pp.  86-88)  refers  to 
a  contemporary  record  of  Philips's  opinion  that 
Sweelinck  was  the  cleverest  and  moat  talented 
( '  constrijck ')  organist  of  his  time.  That  Philips 
himself  was  widely  appi-eciated  in  his  day  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  collections  in  which 
works  by  him  appeared.  Although  his  life 
was  spent  abroad,  he  was  not  forgotten  in 
England,  and  Peacham,  in  his  CampleiU  Oentle- 
man  (London,  1627),  says  of  him  :  'Nor  most 
I  here  forget  our  rare  Countrey-man,  Fder 
Phillipsj  Organist  to  their  Altezsa*8  at  Bmxels, 
now  one  of  the  greatest  Masters  of  Mnsicke  in 
Europe.  Hee  hath  sent  vs  oner  many  excellent 
Songs,  as  well  Motets  as  Mddrigais:  he  affect- 
eth  altogether  the  Italian  veine.'  In  VelTBt 
Breughel's  picture  of  the  Five  Senses  (now  in 
the  Prado  at  Madrid)  an  open  music-book  on  i 
spinet  reproduces  the  title-page  of  PhOipe's  six- 
voice  madrigals,  and  in  Ph.  Brasseur's  Sydera 
illustrium  HannonuB  Scriptarum  (Mons,  1637)^ 
the  following  verses  on  him  appear : — 

s  See  Bitaer'e  Stmnulmtrlf.  Van  der  Stmaten  eao)0etiirM  tket 
there  may  h»re  lieen  two  FhUlp  tu  Wflden.  one  la  th*  K«llMr 
landa  and  one  la  icnyi^. 
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Angina  nbiqne  andit,  verum  magf  s  Angelna  Ule  eet 

Bon^c  Clero,  Soneglaqae  choro. 
Qoi  Telnt  eximlos  semper  colit  arte  canorft, 

Sic  melodis  aactuni  voclbus  ille  Petrum. 
Kdidit  Inc  sacris  Paradisum  cantibus  aptum, 
Bt  modo  aacratis  servit  ubique  locis. 

Even  Barney  (who  knew  so  little  about 
Philips  as  to  say  that  Soignies  was  in  Gennany) 
gives  him  some  stinted  praise.  Commenting 
on  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  the  18th- 
century  historian  says  (iii.  86):  ^The  first 
regular  fugue,  for  the  organ,  upon  one  subject 
that  I  have  seen,  was  composed  by  Peter  Philips 
.  .  .  and  is  inserted  in  the  Virginal  Book  .  .  . 
This  author  has  manifested  considerable  abilities 
in  treating  a  simple  subject,  which  he  has 
introduced  no  less  than  thirty -nine  times: 
simple  ;  in  augmentation  ;  and  in  diminution. 
The  harmony  is  very  full,  but  the  modulation 
being  chiefly  confined  to  the  keynote,  and  its 
fifth,  is  somewhat  monotonous,  and  the  divisions, 
in  accompanying  the  subject,  are  now  become 
too  common  and  vulgar  to  afford  pleasure,  or 
even  to  be  heard  with  patience,  by  fastidious 
judges  of  modem  melody.'  In  estimating 
Fhilips's  position  among  English  composers  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  his  whole  life  was 
passed  abroad.  His  music  exhibits  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  English  contemporaries ;  as 
Peacham  remarks,  it  is — at  least  in  his  madrigals 
and  instrumental  works — entirely  in  'the  Italian 
veine.'  In  his  later  years  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  influenced  by  the  later  Netherland- 
ish School,  and  his  five-part  *Cantiones  Sacrae' 
often  contain  jiassages  strongly  reminiscent  of 
Sweelinck.  (As  to  his  conjectural  influence  on 
Frescobaldi,  see  Van  der  Straeten's  Mturieiena 
Nierlandais  en  Itcdie  (1882),  vol.  vi.)  After 
suffering  undeserved  neglect  for  three  hundred 
years,  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  this 
set  of  motets  by  the  performances  of  the  choir 
of  Westminster  Cathedral  under  Mr.  Terry, 
who  has  had  the  whole  set  lithographed  for 
modem  use.  Their  revival  has  been  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Cathedral 
services,  where  their  admirable  combination  of 
melody  and  dignity  has  won  for  them  well- 
merited,  if  tai^y  recognition.  In  his  later 
sacred  music  Philips  seems  to  a  certain  extent 
to  have  abandoned  the  polyphonic  style  of  his 
earlier  works  and  to  have  adopted  a  modified 
kind  of  homophony,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Dering,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  Catholic 
English  organist  settled  in  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  recently 
drawn  to  this  very  talented  composer  will  cause 
more  of  his  music  to  be  reprinted.  At  present, 
the  following  is  a  list  of  all  that  is  accessible  : — 

MADBIOALB. 
1.  Vol  TQletc  eh'  1o  miiola  (4  too.  ).    Hawkins,  nittory,  Ul.  S98. 
1  AmofT  eh«  mot  (4  toc.)>    Bd-  W.  B.  Squire  (Staaloy  Luom  uul 

Webnr.  1890). 
a  Dicpknte  puneie  aiuftta  (8  too.).    Bd.  W.  B.  Squlro  ('  Au«»- 

wKUto  MadrigBle/  Brettkopf  k  HKrtel.  1806). 

MOTETS. 
1.  Oimator  Mtorne  (8  toc.).    (A.  H.  JowoU's  *  Kadrlfsl  mmI  Motott 
Book.'  No.  2.  1866.) 


5.  Hodio  SanetoB  Bencdiotos  (B  voc).   Bd.  W.  Bw  Squire  (NoveUo 

a  Co.,  1880). 
•  a.  Bgo  •nm  Pauls  vlTue  (6  toc).   Bd.  W.  B.  Squire  (J.  WUlUmB, 
1909). 

4.  ATeVerom.  ^ 

6.  Are  BokIiui.     I  (6  too.)    In  B.  B.  TUtt'b  *  Downaide  MoteU' 

6.  B«giiia  ooell.   f     (Cuy  A  Co.,  19044). 

7.  Salve  Beglna.  J 

a  Veni  Creator  (4  toc).    In  C.  T.  Gattjr'B  '  Arundel  Hymns ' 
(BooseyACa.  1906). 

mSTBUXENTAL. 
1.  A  shortened  version  of  the  Fantasia  on  Strlgglo's  'Chi  fara 
fed'  al   del,'  as  printed  by  S.  de  Cans.    In  E.  Van  der 
Straeten's  MutMtm  Hi«rlamdai*  en  Italie  (188S).  p.  006. 

5.  Another  Bkntasla  on  the  same  subject,  from  a  US.  in  the 

University   Library    at   LUge.     In   A.    B.    Bitter's  Zur 
OtadUckUdnOradtpM*  (1884),  11.  p.  61. 
S-SL  Nineteen  pieces  in  the  FltswlUiam  Virginal  Book  (1889). 
▼ol-*-  w.  B.  8. 

PHILLIPPS,  Adelaide,  a  contralto  singer, 
counted  as  American,  though  bom  in  England 
at  Stratford -on -Avon,  in  1833.  Her  lather 
was  a  chemist  and  druggist,  and  her  mother, 
who  was  of  Welsh  birth,  was  a  teacher  of 
dancing.  The  family  emigrated  to  America  in 
1840,  going  first  to  Canada,  and  then  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Adelaide  was  early  instructed  in 
dancing  by  her  mother,  and  on  Jan.  12,  1842, 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  the 
Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  as  an  '  infant  prodigy. ' 
On  Sept.  25,  1848,  she  began  an  engagement 
at  the  Boston  Museum  ;  she  remained  at  this 
house  eight  years,  playing  a  great  variety  of 
parts,  besides  dancing,  alone  or  with  one  or 
both  of  two  brothers.  Occasional  trips  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  taken  at  this 
period.  Her  vocal  gifts  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  connoisseurs,  and  in  1850  she  was 
introduced  to  Jenny  Lind,  then  on  a  pro- 
fessional tour  in  America.  The  great  singer 
advised  the  young  actress  to  give  herself  up 
to  the  study  of  music,  a  subscription  list  was 
started  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  her  train- 
ing, and  she  was  sent  to  Manuel  Garcia  in 
London.  She  had  before  this  received  some 
instruction  in  music  at  home  from  Mme. 
Amoult,  and  Thomas  Comer.  On  Dec.  17, 
1854,  she  made  a  d^but  at  the  Teatro  Carcano, 
Milan,  as  Rosina.  In  August  1855  she  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  in  October  appeared  at 
a  concert  in  the  Music  Hall.  She  was  then  en- 
gaged for  a  series  of  operas  of  the  English  ballad 
school — *The  Duenna,'  *The  Devil's  Bridge,* 
and  'The  Cabinet' — at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
Her  American  d^but  in  Italian  opera  was  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York,  March  17, 
1856,  as  Azucena  in  *I1  Ti-ovatore.'  Her 
success  secured  for  her  an  engagement  for 
five  seasons.  She  went  first  to  Havana,  and 
subsequently  to  Paris  (where  she  sang  Azucena 
at  Les  Italiens  in  Oct.  1861),  Madrid,  Barce- 
lona, and  through  Hungary  and  Holland.  Her 
repertory  comprised  all  the  contralto  parts  in 
the  stock  Italian  operas.  In  1879  she  became 
identified  with  the  Boston  Ideal  Opera  Company, 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  operettas.  She 
appeared  with  this  company  for  the  last  time 
in  Boston,  on  the  Museum  stage,  where  her 
early  triumphs  had  been  won,  on  Nov.  80, 
1880.     Her  last  appearance  on  any  stage  was 
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at  Cincinnati  in  Dec.  1881.  Miss  Phillippe 
was  a  universal  favourite  with  American 
audiences  as  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer. 
From  Dec.  81,  1860,  when  she  sang  in  the 
*  Messiah,'  to  Nov.  24,  1878,  when  she  took 
part  in  Verdi's  Requiem,  she  was  a  frequent 
and  a  welcome  contributor  to  the  concerts  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston. 
In  Sept.  1882,  the  state  of  her  health  induced 
her  to  go  to  Carlsbad,  where  she  died  on  Oct. 
3,  1882.  Her  remains  were  carried  to  Boston, 
and  subsequently  buried  at  Marshfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  family  had  long  lived  on 
a  fine  estate  purchased  by  Adelaide.  She 
left  a  sister,  Mathilde,  also  a  contralto  of  ex- 
cellent reputation  in  America,  and  three  brothers. 
Brothers  and  sister  were  alike  indebted  to 
Adelaide  for  their  education  and  start  in  life. 
Her  life  was  one  of  constant  and  hard  labour, 
the  care  of  a  large  family  having  early  in  life 
been  thrown  upon  her,  but  she  was  always 
patient  and  cheerful.  f.  h.  j. 

PHILLIPS,  Arthur,  Mus.B.,  bom  1606, 
became  in  1622  a  clerk  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  appointed  oi^nist  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
Dec.  1,  1638.  On  the  death  of  Richard  Nicol- 
son  in  1639  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University,  and  graduated  Mus.B. 
July  9,  1640.  Some  time  afterwards  he 
quitted  the  English  Church  for  that  of  Rome, 
and  attended  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  France 
as  her  organist.  Returning  to  England  he 
entered  the  service  of  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  Harting  in  Sussex,  named  Ceoyll,  as 
steward.  He  composed  music  in  several  parts 
for  *  The  Requiem,  or,  Liberty  of  an  imprisoned 
Royalist,*  1641,  and  a  poem  by  Dr.  Pierce, 
entitled  *The  Resurrection,*  1649.  [A  *  fancy 
on  a  ground'  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
29,996.]  He  describes  himself  in  the  subscrip- 
tion book  as  son  of  William  Phillips  of  Win- 
chester, gentleman.  [He  died  March  27, 
1695.]  w.  H.  H. 

PHILLIPS,  Henry,  bom  in  Bristol,  August 
13,  1801,  was  the  son  of  a  country  actor  and 
manager,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in 
public  as  a  singing-boy  at  the  Harrogate  Theatre 
about  1807.  He  afterwards  came  to  London 
and  sang  in  the  chorus  at  Drary  Lane  and 
elsewhere.  On  the  settlement  of  his  voice  as 
a  baritone  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition 
of  Broadhurst,  and  was  engaged  in  the  chorus 
at  the  English  Opera- House,  and  to  sing  in 
glees  at  civic  dinners.  He  next  had  an  engage- 
ment at  Bath,  where  he  sang  in  'Messiah' 
with  success.  Returning  to  London  he  studied 
under  Sir  George  Smart  and  appeared  in  the 
Lenten  oratorios  at  the  theatres.  In  1824  he 
was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  and  appeared 
as  Artabanes  in  Ame's  '  Artaxerxes,'  but  made 
little  mark.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year 
he  sang  the  music  of  Caspar  on  the  production 


of  *  Del-  Freischiitz,'  with  great  effect  He  then 
made  progress,  was  engaged  at  the  provineiAl 
festivals,  and  in  1825  appointed  principal  ban 
at  the  Concert  of  Antient  Music,  and  from  that 
time  filled  the  first  place  at  the  theatre  and 
in  the  concert-room.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  choir  at  the  chapel  of  the  Bavarian 
Embassy.  About  1843  he  gave  up  his  theatri- 
cal engagements  and  started  a  series  of  'table 
entertainments,'  which,  notwithstanding  thdr 
ill  success,  he  persisted  in  giving,  at  intervals, 
until  he  quitted  public  life.  In  August  1844 
he  went  to  America,  and  remained  there,  giv- 
ing his  entertainments  in  various  places,  for 
nearly  a  year.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
found  that  his  place  had  been  filled  up  by 
others,  and  it  was  some  months  before  he  re- 
gained his  position.  On  Feb.  25,  1863  (his 
powers  having  been  for  some  time  on  the  wane) 
he  gave  a  farewell  concert  and  retired.  He 
then  became  a  teacher  of  singing,  at  first  at 
Birmingham,  and  afterwards  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  He  died  at  Dalston,  Kov.  8, 1876. 
He  composed  several  songs,  etc.,  and  wu 
author  of  The  True  Bry'ayment  of  Angling,  1848, 
and  Musical  and  PtnaruU  RocolUctions  during 
half  a  century,  1864.  Philips  was  heard  to 
the  best  advantage  in  the  songs  of  Handel 
and  Purcell,  and  the  oratorio  songs  of  Haydn, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Spohr.  On  the  stage  he  was 
most  successful  in  ballads.  In  the  oomio 
operas  of  Mozart  and  Rossini  he  failed  to  create 
any  impression.  w.  h.  h. 

PHILLIPS,  John  and  Sarah,  music  en- 
gravers, during  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Hawkins  says  of  them:  'But  the  last  and 
greatest  improver  of  the  art  of  stamping  music 
in  England  was  one  Phillips,  a  Welchman,  who 
might  be  said  to  have  stolen  it  from  one 
Fortier,  a  Frenchman  and  a  watchmaker,  who 
stamped  some  of  the  parts  of  Martini's  first  open, 
of  concertos,  and  a  few  other  things.  This  man 
Phillips,  by  repeated  essays,  arrived  at  the 
method  of  making  types  [punches]  of  all  the 
characters  used  in  music ;  with  these  he  stamped 
music  on  pewter  plates,  and  taught  the  whole 
art  to  his  wife,  and  son.  In  other  respects  he 
improved  the  practice  of  stamping  to  so  great  a 
degree  that  music  is  scarce  anywhere  so  well 
printed  as  in  England'  {History,  p.  802,  Novello's 
ed.).  This  latter  statement  is  quite  true,  for 
music  bearing  Phillips's  name  or  that  of  his  wife's 
is  excellent  to  a  degree.  The  Phillips  pair  kept 
a  music  shop  in  St.  Martin's  Court,  St  Martin's 
Lane,  about  1750-60,  and  worked  much  for 
composers  who  published  their  own  composi- 
tions ;  among  these  were  Geminiani  {*  Art  of 
playing  the  Violin,'  1751)  ;  Dr.  Arne  ('Thomas 
and  Sally,'  1761) ;  Dunn  ('Six  English  Songs'); 
Edward  Miller  (several  collections  of  songs); 
Warren's  ('Collection  of  Catches  and  Glees,' 
1763),  etc. 

During  the  lifetime  of  John  PhiUipt^  both  his 
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name  and  that  of  his  wife  appear  attached  to 
music,  but  Phillips  having  died,  probably  about 
1766-68,  his  wife  alone,  shortly  after  this  date, 
Is  found  having  a  music  shop  in  Bedford  Court 
and  still  stamping  music  plates.  f.  k. 

PHILLIPS,  William  Lovell,  bom  at 
Bristol,  Dec.  26,  1816 ;  at  an  early  age  entered 
the  cathedral  choir  of  that  city,  and  subsequently 
proceeded  to  London,  where  he  sang  as  Master 
Phillips,  the  beauty  of  his  voice  attracting 
the  approbation  of  Miss  Stephens,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Essex.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Cipriani  Potter,  and  class-fellow  of  Stemdale 
Bennett,  and  eventually  became  Professor  of 
Composition  at  that  institution.  From  Robert 
Lindley  he  took  lessons  on  the  violoncello,  and 
soon  became  a  member  of  the  orchestras  of  the 
Philharmonic,  Antient  Concerts,  Her  Mi^esty's, 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  etc. ,  besides  being 
regularly  engaged  at  all  the  great  Musical  Festi- 
vals. He  was  at  different  times  musical  director 
of  the  Olympic  and  Princess's  Theatres,  com- 
posing the  music  for  a  variety  of  dramas.  For 
many  years  he  held  the  post  of  organist  at  St. 
Eatherine's  Church,  Regent's  Park,  and  at  one 
time  conducted  a  series  of  concerts  at  St  Martin's 
Hall.  [Music  to  the  farce  of  '  Borrowing  a  Hus- 
band '  was  performed  in  1844.]  In  addition  to 
numerous  songs  he  composed  a  Symphony  in  F 
minor,  which  was  performed  with  great  success 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Musio, 
•and  of  the  Society  of  British  Musicians.  Prior 
to  his  fatal  illness  he  was  engaged  on  an  opera 
founded  on  a  Rosicrucian  story,  and  a  cantata 
on  a  Welsh  subject  He  also  attained  great 
proficiency  on  the  pianoforte,  playing  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  died 
March  19, 1860,  and  was  buried  at  the  Highgate 
cemetery.  o. 

PHILP,  Elizabeth,  bom  1827  at  Falmouth, 
educated  at  Bristol  under  the  care  of  Mary 
Carpenter,  was  taught  singing  by  Manuel  Garcia, 
and  received  instruction  in  harmony  and  com- 
position from  Hiller  at  the  last-named  place. 
She  afterwards  devoted  herself  to  teaching 
singing  and  composition.  Her  first  works  were 
published  in  1855,  and  comprised  a  Ballad, 
''Tell  me,  the  summer  stars,'  words  by  Edwin 
Arnold  ;  also  six  songs  from  Longfellow,  etc. 
A  great  number  of  her  ballads  became  widely 
popular.  Miss  Philp  was  also  the  author  of 
ffow  to  sing  an  English  Ballad,  She  died  in 
London,  Nov.  26,  1885.  A.  c. 

PHILTRE,  LE.  Opera  in  two  acts  ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Academic  Royale,  June  20,  1881  ;  and  in 
English— .'The  Love  Spell'— at  the  Olympic, 
London,  Oct  27  of  the  same  year.  The  subject 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  '  Elisire  d'amore '  of 
Donizetti.  It  kept  the  Paris  stage  almost 
without  interruption  till  Jan.  8,  1862,  during 
which  period  it  was  played  242  times.        o. 


PHINOT  (Finot),  Dominious,  a  French 
composer  of  the  16th  century,  of  whose  life 
absolutely  nothing  is  known,  but  who  has  left 
enough  good  work  behind  him  to  warrant  him 
considerable  respect  for  his  attainments  as  a 
musician.  It  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  native 
of  or  otherwise  connected  with  Lyons,  from  the 
fact  that  the  volumes  containing  his  own  works 
only  were  first  published  there.  These  are  two 
Books  of  Motets  a  5-8  (Lyons,  1547-48),  and  two 
Books  of  Chansons  a  4  (Lyons,  1548).  A  mass 
of  his  a  4,  '  Si  bona  suscepimus,'  was  published  i 
separately  at  Paris  in  1557,  and  a  book  of 
Psalms  and  Magnificats  a  4  at  Venice,  1555. 
He  is  largely  represented  in  the  Nuremberg  and 
other  important  collections  of  the  time  from 
1538  onward.  From  the  ' Thesaurus  Musicus '  of 
1564  Commer  has  reprinted  in  his  'CoUectio 
Musicorum  Batavorum,'  tom.  viii,  ix.,  the 
Lamentation  '  Incipit  Oratio,'  also  three  motets 
'Sancta  Trinitas,'  'Jam  non  dicam,'  'Tanto 
tempore  nobiscum/  all  a  8,  excellent  works, 
written  in  the  Venetian  fashion  for  two  choirs 
answering  one  another.  j.  r.  k. 

PHIPSON,  Thomas  Lamb,  D.Sc,  F.C.S., 
a  prominent  amateur  violinist  and  musical 
litterateur,  bom  near  Birmingham,  May  5, 
1833,  has  contributed  some  interesting  volumes 
to  the  literature  of  Music  and  the  Violin.  His 
father,  Samuel  Ryland  Phipson — ^who  interested 
himself  in  the  adoption  of  several  scientific 
innovations — resided  for  some  years  in  Brussels, 
and  it  was  at  the  University  there,  that  Dr. 
Phipson  obtained  his  Doctor's  degree  in  Science 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Although  engaged 
in  scientific  labour  for  over  forty  years,  Dr. 
Phipson  has  occupied  his  leisure  in  the  earnest 
study  of  musio,  and  has  found  time  to  attain  a 
proficiency  as  a  violin  virtuoso  seldom  attained 
by  amateurs.  This  talent  he  has  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  charity  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
His  published  works  (other  than  scientific 
treatises)  comprise :  Biographies  of  Celebraled 
Violinists  \  Bellini  and  the  Opera  of  *  La  Son- 
nambula ' ;  Confessions  of  a  Violinist ;  Voice 
and  Violin,  and  two  pamphlets  entitled  Ghtido 
Papini  and  Musical  Sounds  produced  ly  Carbon, 
—  (C.  J.  Bouverie,  Scientific  and  Literary 
works  of  Dr,  P,;  The  Strad,  May  1903 ;  Bio- 
graphic et  Dictionnaire  des  LiUiraUurs  et  Savants 
Francis  CorUemporains ;  Wyman,  Biographical 
Die,)  B.  H-A. 

PHRASE  is  one  of  the  smallest  items  in  the 
divisions  which  distinguish  the  form  of  a  musical 
work.  Where  there  are  distinct  portions  marked 
off  by  doses  like  full  stops,  and  half  closes  like 
stops  of  less  emphasis  (as  often  happens  in  Airs, 
Tunes,  Themes,  etc.),  the  complete  divisions  are 
generally  called  periods,  and  the  lesser  divisions 
phrases.  The  word  is  not  and  can  hardly  be 
used  with  much  exactness  and  uniformity,  for 
sometimes  a  phrase  may  be  all,  as  it  were,  con- 
tained in  one  breath,  and  sometimes  subordinate 
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divisiona  may  be  very  dearly  marked.  See 
Phrasing.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

PHRASING.  A  musical  composition,  as  has 
just  been  said,  consists  of  a  series  of  short  sections 
of  various  lengths,  called  phrases^  each  more  or 
less  complete  in  itself ;  and  it  is  upon  the  inter- 
dependence of  these  phrases,  and  upon  their 
connection  with  each  other,  that  the  intelligi- 
bility of  music  depends.  The  phrases  are 
analogous  to  the  sentences  of  a  literary  com- 
position. 

The  relationship  of  the  different  phrases  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole  work  forms  no  part 
of  our  present  subject,  but  may  be  studied  in 
the  article  Form  ;  what  we  have  at  present  to 
do  with  is  the  proper  rendering  of  the  phrases 
in  performance,  that  they  may  be  presented  to 
the  listener  in  an  intelligible  and  attractive  form. 
The  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is 
called  Phrasing,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  various  elements  which  go  to  make 
a  good  and  artistic  rendering  of  a  musical  com- 
position. Rousseau  (IHctionnaire  de  Musique) 
says  of  it,  '  The  singer  who  feels  what  he  sings, 
and  duly  marks  the  phrases  and  accents,  is  a 
man  of  taste.'  But  he  who  can  only  give  the 
values  and  intervals  of  the  notes  without  the 
sense  of  the  phrases,  however  accurate  he  may 
be,  is  a  mere  machine. 

Just  as  the  intelligent  reading  of  a  literary 
composition  depends  chiefly  upon  two  things, 
accentuation  and  punctuation,  so  does  musical 
phrasing  depend  on  the  relative  strength  of  the 
sounds,  and  upon  their  connection  with  or 
separation  from  each  other.  It  is  this  close 
relationship  of  language  to  music  which  makes 
their  union  in  vocal  music  possible  and  appro- 
priate, and  accordingly  when  music  is  allied  to 
words  it  is  necessary  that  the  musical  accents 
should  coincide  with  those  of  the  text,  while  the 
separation  of  the  various  phrases  agrees  with 
the  division  of  the  text  into  separate  lines  or 
sentences.  In  instrumental  music,  although 
the  same  principles  underlie  its  construction, 
there  is  no  such  definite  guide  as  that  afforded 
by  the  sense  of  the  words  in  a  song,  and  the 
phrasing  must  therefore  be  the  result  of  a  just 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  performer  of  the 
general  sense  of  the  music,  and  of  the  observance 
of  certain  marks  by  which  phrasing  is  indicated. 

If  we  now  consider  more  closely  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  a  variety  in  the  strength 
of  the  notes  of  a  phrase,  we  notice  in  the  first 
place  the  necessity  for  an  accent  on  the  first  note 
of  every  bar,  and,  in  certain  rhythms,  on  other 
parts  of  the  bar  also.  These  regularly  recurring 
accents,  though  an  important  part  of  phrasing, 
need  not  be  dwelt  on  here,  as  they  have  already 
been  fully  treated  in  the  article  Accent  ;  but 
there  are  certain  irregular  forms  of  accent  occa- 
sionally required  by  the  phrasing,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  notice. 

In  rapid  passages,  when  there  are  many  notes 


in  a  bar,  it  is  often  necessary  to  introduce  more 
accents  than  the  ordinary  rhythm  requires,  and 
the  number  and  frequency  of  the  accents  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  changes  of  harmony 
upon  which  the  passage  is  founded.  Thus  in 
the  first  bar  of  the  following  example,  each 
couple  of  notes,  after  the  first  four,  represents  a 
new  harmony,  and  the  bar  will  consequently 
require  seven  accents,  while  the  next  two  ban 
will  receive  the  ordinary  rhythmic  accent  on  the 
first  note  of  each  group  ;  and  in  the  fourth  bar, 
since  the  harmony  does  not  change,  two  aooents 
will  suffice.  In  the  example  the  place  of  the 
accents  is  shown  by  the  asterisks. 


1.  MiJLLER,  Caprice,  Op.  29,  No.  4. 


Sometimes  these  extra  accents  have  the  effect 
of  appearing  to  alter  or  add  to  the  harmonies 
upon  which  the  {>assage  is  founded,  as  in  Ex.  2, 
where  the  additional  accents  demanded  by  the 
oom{K)ser's  method  of  writing  in  groups  of  two 
notes  instead  of  four,  seem  to  indicate  an  alter- 
nation of  the  tonic  and  subdominant  harmonia 
of  C  minor,  whereas  if  the  passage  were  played 
as  in  Ex.  3  the  effect  would  be  that  of  a  single 
G  minor  harmony. 


Schumann,  *  In  der  Nacht.' 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  phrasing  requires  the  omission  of  some  of 
the  regular  accents.  This  occurs  in  quick  move- 
ments, when  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a 
melody  written  in  notes  of  great  length,  two  or 
even  four  of  the  actual  written  bars  combine, 
and  appear  to  the  listener  to  form  a  single  bar. 
This  is  the  case  in  Ex.  4,  the  effect  of  which  is 
precisely  that  of  such  a  bar  as  Ex.  5,  and  the 
whole  phrase  of  four  bars  will  only  require  two 
accents,  falling  upon  places  corresponding  to 
the  first  and  third  beats  of  Ex.  5.  In  the 
movement  quoted  the  effect  of  the  long  bars 
remains  in  force  during  no  less  than  forty-foaro^ 
the  actual  written  bars,  the  original  8-4  rhythm 
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ooming  into  use  again  on  the  entrance  of  the 
syncopated  subject. 

4  BEgTHovEN,  Sonata,  Op.  28. 
AUegro.  ^ ^ 


IJLJ  tL^a^tSCET 


6.  Moderato, 


^^^ 


As  a  rale,  the  accent  of  a  passage  follows  the 
grouping,  the  first  note  of  each  group  receiving 
the  accent ;  whenever,  therefore,  the  grouping  of 
a  passage  consisting  of  notes  of  equal  length 
yaries,  the  number  of  accents  in  the  bar  must 
vary  also.  Thus  in  Ex.  6  the  first  bar  will 
contain  four  accents,  while  the  third  requires 
bat  two. 

6L  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  14,  No.  2. 


The  signs  which  govern  the  connection  or 
disconnection  of  the  sounds  are  the  dash  (')  <>r 
dot  (*),  and  the  curved  line  indicating  legato. 
The  ordinary  use  of  these  signs  has  already  been 
described  [Dash,  Legato],  and  the  due  observ- 
ance of  them  constitutes  a  most  essential  part 
of  phrasing,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  curved 
line  is  used  to  denote  an  effect  of  peculiar  im- 
portance, called  the  Slur. 

When  two  notes  of  equal  length  in  quick  or 
moderately  quick  tempo  are  joined  together  by 
a  curved  line  they  are  said  to  be  slurred,  and  in 
playing  them  a  considerable  stress  is  laid  on  the 
first  of  the  two,  while  the  second  is  not  only 
weaker,  but  is  made  shorter  than  it  is  written, 
as  though  followed  by  a  rest. 

7.  Haydn,  Sonata. 
WriUtn,  Flaytd. 


The  rule  that  the  first  of  the  slurred  notes 
receives  the  accent  holds  good  even  when  it  is 
in  an  unaccented  part  of  the  bar  (Ex.  8).  In 
such  a  case  the  slur  causes  a  very  effective 
displacement  of  accent. 

8.  Beethoven,  Concerto  in  C  minor. 
WrUten, 


Groups  of  two  notes  of  which  the  second  is 
the  shorter  may  also  be  slurred  in  the  same  way 
(Ex.  9),  but  when  the  second  is  the  longer  note 
it  must  be  but  slightly  curtailed,  though  still 
perceptibly,  and  there  is  no  displacement  of 
accent  (Ex.  10). 

9.  Haydn,  Sonata. 
WfUUn.  >     Played, 


la  Mendelssohn,  Presto  Agitato. 
Written. 


The  slur  is  often  used  in  combination  with 
staccato  notes  in  the  same  g^roup  (Ex.  11). 
When  this  is  the  case  the  second  of  the  two 
slurred  notes  must  be  played  both  weaker  and 
shorter  than  the  notes  marked  staccato. 

IL  Beethoven,  Concerto  in  G. 
Written. 


When  the  curved  line  is  drawn  over  two  notes 
of  considerable  length,  or  in  slow  tempo,  it  is 
not  a  slur,  but  merely  a  sign  of  legato  (Ex.  12), 
and  the  same  if  it  covers  a  group  of  three  or 
more  notes  (Ex.  13).  In  these  cases  there  is 
no  curtailment  of  the  last  note. 

12.  Beethoven,  Horn  Sonata,  Op.  17. 


18.  Mozart,  Rondo  in  F. 

But  if  the  curved  line  is  so  extended  as  to 
include  and  end  upon  an  accented  note,  then 
an  effect  analogous  to  the  slur  is  intended,  and 
the  last  of  the  notes  so  covered  must  be  shortened 
(Ex.   14).     A  similar  effect  is  also  sometimes 
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indioated  by  varying  the  grouping  of  the  notes, 
80  thatthe  groups  do  not  agree  with  the  rhythmic 
divisions  of  the  bar  (EIx.  15). 

14  Schumann,  Humoresken. 


The  great  value  of  definite  and  oharacteristio 
phrasing  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  strikingly  mani- 
fested as  in  the  performance  of  music  containing 
imitation.  In  all  such  music  the  leading  part 
must  contain  some  marked  and  easily  recognis- 
able effect,  either  of  variety  of  force,  as  in  Ex. 
16,  or  of  connection  and  disconnection,  as  in 
Ex.  1 7,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  repetition  of 
such  characteristic  effects  in  the  answering  part 
or  parts  that  the  imitation  is  rendered  intelli- 
gible, or  even  perceptible,  to  the  ordinary  listener. 


10.  Hatdn,  Sonata. 


The  foregoing  article  deals  only  with  the  art 
of  phrasing  on  the  pianoforte,  and  it  is  in  some 
ways  more  important  to  phrase  carefully  on 
keyed  instruments  than  on  any  others.  For  on 
keyed  instruments  alone,  with  the  exception  of 
the  harp  and  instruments  of  percussion,  is  it 
possible  to  produce  a  long,  meaningless  series 
of  sounds  without  any  articulation,  or  division 
into  rationally  balanced  sections.  On  the  bowed 
instruments,  as  on  the  human  voice  and  on  all 
kinds  of  instruments  blown  with  the  breath, 
the  length  of  the  bow  and  the  capacity  of  the 
human  lungs  necessitate  some  kind  of  division 
into  *  phrases ' ;  and  the  art  of  phrasing  on  these 


is  generally  spoken  of  as  if  a  phrase  were  always 
synonymous  with  the  number  of  notes  to  be 
played  with  one  bow,  or  sung  with  one  breath. 
The  skill  which  average  performers  on  the  violin 
attain  in  the  direction  of  disguising  the  intervil 
between  the  up-and-down  strokes  of  the  bow 
leads  some  performers  to  disregard  phiaaiiig 
in  passages  where  it  is  not  specially  marked, 
such  as  &i8 


by  careless  players,  if  their  attention  were  not 
drawn  to  the  real  balance  of  the  phrases  bymeau 
of  slurs,  etc.  The  vocal  phrase  nearly,  but  not 
quite  always,  is  identical  with  the  number  of 
notes  to  be  sung  in  one  breath  ;  the  most  pro- 
minent exception  is  when  in  leading  back  into 
the  opening  phrase  of  a  melody,  the  singer 
chooses  to  include  the  first  few  notes  of  that 
opening  phrase  in  the  same  breath  as  the  pass- 
age in  which  the  return  is  made,  and  then  to 
break  the  natural  phrase  in  the  middle,  by  breath- 
ing in  an  unusual  place.  A  good  example  is 
the  following,  from  Campra*s  song  *C9ianiiant 
Papillon,'  as  edited  by  Wekerlin : — 


ete. 
M. 

PHRYGIAN  MODE  (Lat  Modus  Phrygivs ; 
Modus  mystieus).  The  Third  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes.     [See  Modes,  the  Ecclesiastical.] 

The  Final  of  the  Phrygian  Mode  is  E.  Its 
range  extends  upwards,  in  the  Authentic  form, 
from  that  note  to  the  octave  above  ;  and  semi- 
tones occur  between  its  first  and  second,  and 
fifth  and  sixth  degrees.  Its  Dominant  is  C  (B, 
the  fifth  degree  of  the  scale,  being  inadmissible, 
on  account  of  its  false  relation  with  F).  Its 
Mediant  is  G  ;  and  its  Participant  A,  for  which 
note  B  is  sometimes  substituted.  Its  Conceded 
Modulations  are  D  (the  note  below  the  Final), 
and  F  ;  and  its  Absolute  Initials,  E,  F,  C,  and, 
more  rarely,  G.  Its  principal  features  are 
shown  in  the  subjoined  example  : — 


Fin. 


Hed.  Part.  Part  Dom. 


In  its  Plagal,  or  Hypophiygian  form  (Mode 
lY,  Modus  Hypophrygvus  or  Harmonious)  its 
range  lies  a  fourth  lower,  extending  from  B  to  the 
octave  above.  In  this  form,  the  semitones  lie 
between  the  first  and  second,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  degrees.  The  Dominant  of  the  Hypophiy- 
gian  Mode  is  A.     Its  Mediant  is  G,  and  its 
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Participant  C,  for  which  note  F  is  sometimes 
substituted.  Its  Conceded  Modulations  are  D 
and  B  (the  lowest  note  of  the  mode).  Its  Final, 
like  that  of  the  Authentic  form,  is  £.  The 
general  conformation  of  the  mode  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  example. 

Fart.       Fin.  Part.  Hed.  Dom. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  compass  and 
intervals  of  this  mode  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  rejected  Locrian  ;  yet  Hypophiygian 
melodies  have  always  been  considered  perfectly 
lawful.  The  reason  is,  that  the  Locrian  Mode, 
being  Authentic,  is  subject  to  the  Harmonic 
Division,  which  produces  a  QuirUafeUsa  between 
B  and  F,  and  a  Tritontis  between  F  and  B  ; 
whereas,  the  Hypophrygian  Mode,  being  Plagal, 
is  subject  to  the  Arithmetical  Division,  and 
exhibits  a  perfect  fourth,  between  B  and  £,  and 
a  perfect  fifth,  between  £  and  B.  [See  anie, 
p.  225i.] 

The  ancient  Plain-song  melody  of  '  Te  Deum 
Laudamus '  is  in  the  Mixed  Phrygian  Mode ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  extends  through  the  entire 
compass  of  the  Authentic  and  Plagal  forms, 
united  ;  and,  as  it  brings  out  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  mode  very  strongly,  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  good  example  of  its  use.  [Among 
modem  instances  of  the  employment  of  this 
rather  unusual  mode  may  be  mentioned  Stan- 
ford's 'There's  a  bower  of  roses,'  and  Weingart- 
ner's  '  Wie  glanzt  der  helle  Mond.'  Abundant 
instances  of  folk-songs  of  different  nations  are  to 
be  found  in  this  as  in  the  rest  of  the  ancient 
modes.]  w.  s.  r. 

PHYSHARMONICA.  A  Httle  reed  organ 
invented  in  Vienna  in  1818  by  Anton  Hackel, 
who  intended  it  to  be  placed  under  the  keyboard 
of  the  piano,  to  sustain  the  melody.  It  was  in- 
creased in  size  and  importance,  and  by  various 
improvements  at  length  developed  into  the 
Harmon lUM.  The  name  is  used  in  Germany  for 
a  free-reed  stop  in  the  organ.  a.  j.  h. 

PIAC£R£,  A,  *  at  pleasure,*  is  generally  j)re- 
fixed  to  a  cadenza,  or  cadenza-like  passage,  in 
solo  vocal  music,  to  indicate  that  the  expressions, 
and  the  alterations  whether  of  time  or  force,  are 
left  to  the  will  of  the  individual  performer.  In 
such  cases  the  accompaniment  isgenerally  directed 
to  be  played  *colla  voce,'  *with  the  voice,* 
without  regarding  the  strict  time  of  the  compos- 
tion.  A  piacere  is  sometimes  put  to  cadenzas 
in  a  concerto,  but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
It  is  not  seldom  found  in  cantabile  passages  in 
instrumental  music,  but  (xd  libitum  is  the  more 
common  direction  of  the  two,  and  expresses  the 
same  thing.  M. 

PIACEVOLE,  'agreeable,  pleasant*  This 
word,  when  used  as  a  musical  direction,  indicates 
that  the  piece  is  to  be- played  in  a  graceful  way, 
without  passion.  It  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 


as  '  grazioso  '  or  the  direction  '  con  amabilit^ ' 
used  by  Beethoven  in  the  Pianoforte  Sonata, 
op.  110  (first  movement).  *  Allegro  piacevole' 
is  used  by  him  in  the  third  movement  of  the 
Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  12,  No.  2  ; 
and  *  piacevole '  alone  in  the  fourth  variation 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sonata,  op.  109. 
A  more  modem  instance  of  its  use  is  Stemdale 
Bennett's  *  Rondo  Piacevole '  for  pianoforte  solo, 
op.  25.  M. 

PIANETTE  ;  a  very  low  pianino,  or  upright 
pianoforte^  introduced  in  1857  by  Bord,  of  Paris, 
the  well-known  maker.  The  low  price  and  good 
quality  of  these  instraments  soon  extended  their 
sale  to  England,  where  they  received  the  name 

*  pianette' — an    impossible    word    in    France, 

*  piano'  being  of  the  masculine  gender.  The 
French  name,  originating  in  Bord's  establish- 
ment, is  *  Bibi, '  a  workman's  corraption  of '  B^b^ ' 
— *the  baby.*  Pianettes  have  been  made  in 
London  for  some  years  by  Broadwood,  Cramer, 
and  others.  Bord's  spiral  hopper-spring  (remoH 
d  botuiin),  used  in  pianettes,  is  a  useful  and  very 
effective  contrivance,  economical  of  space.  The 
name  is  also  used,  commonly  though  incorrectly, 
of  the  mechanical  pianos  which  infest  the  streets 
of  London.  a.  j.  h. 

PIANGENDO,  'waUingly.*  A  direction 
properly  only  used  in  vocal  music.  Its  in- 
strumental equivalent  ia  'dolente*  or  'oon 
dolore.'  K. 

PIANISSIMO,  *  very  softly.'  This  direction, 
which  on  all  ordinary  occasions  is  expressed  by 
pp,  is  sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  written 
in  full — as  a  rule,  to  emphasise  the  fact  of  its 
presence  in  cases  where  it  would  least  be  ex- 
pected. Beethoven  often  uses  the  full  direction 
simultaneously  with  the  abbreviation,  as  in  the 
10th  variation  of  the  thirty- three  on  a  valse  by 
Diabelli,  op.  120,  in  which  variation  may  also 
be  found  an  instance  of  one  of  his  chief  character- 
istics, the  sudden  leap  from  jf  to  pp  in  the  81st 
bar.  Another  striking  instance  of  both  these 
uses  is  in  the  Scherzo  of  the  Eroica  Symphony, 
where  the  pianissimo  is  insisted  on,  not  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  but  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  score  until  the  crescendo 
(only  for  one  bar)  up  to  fortissimo^  after  twenty- 
seven  bars  of  which  there  is  a  sudden  piano 
which  is  used  again  frequently  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  movement.  Since  Beethoven's  time, 
the  practice  has  become  very  common  of  using 
ppp,  for  what  Weber  in  the  beginning  of  the 
overture  to  '  Oberon '  caUs  '  II  tutto  pianissimo 
possibile.*  It  is  used  notably  by  Berlioz  in 
the  '  Damnation  de  Faust,*  just  before  the 
*Danse  des  Sylphes,'  and  in  the  middle  of  it, 
where  the  first  subject  is  resumed.  He  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  use  the  sign  pppp  for  the  last 
two  notes  of  the  clarinets  at  the  end  of  the 
dance.  Verdi,  in  his  Requiem,  has  gone  even 
farther,  and  at  one  point  uses  ppppp.  The 
reticence  of  Mendelssohn,  who  says,  *  I  particu- 
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larly  dislike  ppp^*  ^  was  not  imitated  by  Tchai- 
kovsky, whose  use  of  the  direction  recu^hes  the 
extreme  in  the  Patheiic  Symphony :  on  one 
page  of  the  full  score  (origiual  edition)  the 
letter  p  is  luted,  in  different  groupings,  174 
times.  M. 

PIANO,  *8oft.'  This  word,  expressed  in 
general  by  its  initial  j9,  is  used  to  denote  the 
least  degree  of  strength  except  pianisnmo.  It 
is  used,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  directions, 
in  full  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  draw 
particular  attention  to  its  presence,  or  where 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  should  stand  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  PF.  Sonata,  op.  2, 
No.  1,  where  the  second  subject  is  labelled 
'Sempre  piano  e  dolce.'  Mezzo  piano  (abbre- 
viated mp)  denotes  a  degree  of  force  slightly 
louder  than  piano.  Beethoven  was  very  fond 
of  using  a  '  sudden  piano '  directly  after  sl  forte 
or  fortissimo.  Examples  are  very  common 
throughout  his  works,  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  sudden  change  is  one  of  his  most  easily 
recognised  characteristics.  [See  Forte,  vol. 
ii  p.  89." 
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PIANOFORTE— or  Forte  Piano,  as  often 
written  in  the  18  th  century — an  instrument  of 
Italian  origin.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
name  appears  in  records  of  the  family  of  Este, 
in  the  letters  of  a  musical  instniment  maker 
named  Paliarino,  dated  Good  Friday,  June  27 
and  Dec.  31,  1598,  and  addressed  to  Alfonso  II., 
Duke  of  Modena.  They  were  found  in  1879 
by  Count  L.  F.  Valdrighi,  custos  of  the  Biblio- 
teca  Estense,  at  Modena ;  and  the  discovery 
was  immediately  announced  in  the  Florentine 
musical  paper,  Boecherini.  In  August  of  that 
year  Valdrighi  published  the  text  of  the  letters, 
with  an  essay,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Mttsur- 
giana  (Oil van,  Modena,  1879).  In  the  first 
letter  Paliarino  mentions  the  recovery  of  *  the 
instrument  Piano  e  Forte,  with  the  oi^an 
underneath '  *  ;  in  the  second,  *  the  recovery 
from  oertain  priests,  with  other  instruments, 
of  the  Piano  e  Forte  above  mentioned  and 
another  Piano  e  Forte  on  which  the  late  Duke 
Alfonso  had  played. ' '  Here  are  two  instruments 
each  distinctly  named  Piano  e  Forte  (correcting 
Paliarino's  uncertain  spelling).  In  the  second 
letter  the  same  Hippolito  Cricca,  detto  Paliarino, 
as  he  there  signs  himself  (or  Pagliarini  as  he 
spells  his  name  elsewhere),  seizes  the  opportunity 
of  his  brother's  visit  to  Venice,  to  ask  for  sundry 
materials  to  be  procured  there,  as  needftil  for 
repairs,  and  for  building  a  new  '  Plan  e  Forte ' ; 
namely,  limetree,  boxwood,  and  ebony  for  keys, 
cypress  for  the  belly,  brass  wire,  German  glue, 
etc.  etc.     In  Paliarino's  inventory  of  the  Duke's 

1  L0tten  to  MoMhelM.  p.  98. 

*  *  ConI  io  ml  litrovo  Y  orghftno  dl  oartk,  el  Y  iMtnnaento  FIau  « 
Fort*  oon  1'  oiyhaao  di  totto,  .  .  .' 

*  '  L'  AltcsBk  Tostm  m  ppia  oAie  mi  rltroro  del'  loo  ehe  to  reenpenrato 
d»  qneetl  Pretti  1'  horgipino  dl  eartft.  I'  istromento  Plane  e  Forte  oon 
r  horggnno  diantto.  an  atfati  letmmento  di  doa  reKtatrl  et  11  Plane  e 
Fortte.  qnello  die  adopraTa  U  Ser.  Big.  Daca  Alfonao  bno 


keyed  instruments,  also  given  in  Count  Val- 
drighi's  appendix  to  his  essay,  there  are,  in- 
cluding organs,  fifty -two,  ^  but  only  one  '  Piano 
e  Forte,'  the  one  with  the  organ  beneath,  as 
specially  distinguished  ;  the  other,  and  perhaps 
more,  being  possibly  recorded  under  the  simple 
name  *  instiniment '  (istromento),  which  is  used 
to  describe  eleven  of  the  fifty -two.  The 
clavicembalo  or  cembalo  (harpsichord)  and 
spinetta  (spinet)  might  also  have  been  daased 
under  this  general  designation,  yet  Paliarino 
separates  them.  We  can  come  to  no  conclusion 
from  these  names  as  to  what  kind  of  instrument 
this  Piano  e  Forte  was.  It  was  most  likely, 
as  suggested  by  Sig.  Cesare  Ponsicchi  in  the 
Boecherini  (1879,  No.  6),  a  harpsichord  with 
a  contrivance  for  dynamic  change  ;  but  whether 
hammers  were  applied,  making  it  a  real  piano- 
forte, we  are  at  present  unable  to  say.  The 
'  gravicembalo  col  piano  e  forte '  of  Cristofori  of 
Padua,  a  hundred  years  later,  may  not  have 
really  been  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  hammer- 
harpsichord  ;  indeed  Oristofori's  invention  seems 
almost  too  completely  successful  to  have  been  the 
first  conception  of  this  instrument — a  dulcimer 
with  keys. 

We  must  now  transfer  our  attention  from 
Modena  to  Florence,  and  skip  from  1598  to  1709, 
when  we  find  Prince  Ferdinand  dei  Medici,  a 
lover  of  music,  in  fact  an  eminent  musician, 
and  deeply  interested  in  mathematical  and 
mechanical  questions,  accepting  at  the  request 
of  three  scholars,  one  of  whom  was  the  Marehese 
Scipione  Maffei,  the  protection  of  a  quarterly 
publication  intended  for  learned  and  cultivated 
readers,  viz. ,  the  Oiomale  dei  LeUerati  d' Italia. 
This  patronage  was  the  result  of  a  personal 
visit  of  Maffei  to  Florence,  where  he  met  with 
Bartolomeo  Cristofori,  harpsichord -maker  and 
custodian  of  the  Prince's  musical  instruments, 
and  was  shown  by  him  four  specimens  of  a  new 
harpsichord  with  piano  and  forte,  the  inyention 
and  make  of  Cristofori.  Of  these,  three  were  of 
the  usual  long  shape  ;  the  other  was  different, 
we  know  not  in  what  way,  but  a  detailed 
account  of  Oristofori's  invention,  written  by 
Scipione  Maffei,  appeared  in  the  Oiomale  in 
1711,  with  a  diagram,  from  a  rough  sketch,  of 
his  hammer -action.  He  calls  the  inventor 
Cristofali,  which  form  of  the  name  was  generally 
followed,  but  an  autograph  and  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  pianofortes  of  his  make  are  decisive 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  real  name  being 
Cristofori.* 

The  complete  text  of  MafTei's  article,  in  the 
original  language,  with  an  indifferent  English 
translation,  is  to  be  found  in  Rimbanlt's  The 
Pianoforte  (Cocks,  London,  1860) — the  faults 

*  Thle  large  number,  aa  it  Mem^  to  ne,  wan  not  tlien  remarkable 
for  a  prlnee  to  have :  a  hundred  ymn  later  Prlnee  Ferdinand  del 
Medid  ovned  at  lenet  fortr.  See  Appendix  C.  pi  101.  to  PnUtiH 
Ommi  StorM  dttta  wtta  dA  Sfr"^  F^rMmamdo  4HJt«iUei  (Flot«m«. 
U74).  » 

*  This  haa  been  adopted  in  Florenee  on  the  memorial  Btona.  (Sm 
OmisTOroKi,  toI.  i.  pp.  QM-t] 
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of  translation  being  mostobvious  in  the  technical 
terms.  There  is  no  doubt  about  Oristofori  hav- 
ing made  these  instruments  under  the  jiatronage 
of  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  had  brought  him  ft-om 
Padua  some  time  about  1690.  [See  Cristofoki.] 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mattei  for  his 
record  of  the  invention,  which  he  reproduced  in 
the  collection  of  his  works  entitled  Jiime  e  Prose, 
1719.  The  reprint  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
misconception  of  the  date  of  the  invention, 
through  want  of  reference  to  the  earUer  publica- 


PlG.  1. 
•  \b  the  atrlny ;  ft  the  keybottom ;  c  th«  flrat  lever,  or  key.  There 
Is  A  pad.  d,  upon  the  key.  to  niae  »  second  lever,  e.  vhicb  is  pivoted 
upon  /.  g  is  the  hopper— Cristofori's  linimtta  mn6<l«— which,  oon- 
trolled  by  the  springs  i  and  I.  eflTeots  the  eaoitpe.  or  Immediate  drop, 
of  the  hammer  from  the  strings  after  a  blow  has  been  straek,  al- 
though  the  key  is  still  kept  down  by  the  finger.  The  hopper  is 
esutred  at  A.  m  is  a  raok  or  oomb  on  the  beam,  «.  where  the  hntt. 
n.  of  the  hammer,  o.  is  centred.  In  a  state  of  rest  the  hammer  is 
supported  by  a  cross,  or  fork.  >•,  of  silk  thread.  On  the  depression 
of  the  key,  c.  the  tail,  q,  of  the  second  lever,  e.  draws  away  the 
damper,  r,  from  the  strings,  leaving  them  free  to  vibrate. 

tion,  which  was  anonymous.  An  accurate  German 
translation  was  made  at  the  time  by  Koenig, 
and  published  in  Mattheson's  MimkcUiiwhe 
KrUik,  vol.  iii.  p.  840  (Hamburg,  1726).  This 
early  translation  has  been  reprinted  by  Dr. 
Oscar  Paul  in  his  Oeschichte  des  KJaviers,  ]>.  105 
(Leipzig,  1868),  and  may  be  referred  to  with 


confidence  by  those  who  know  German  and  do 
not  know  Italian. 

We  reproduce  the  diagram  of  Cristofori's 
action  as  the  kernel  of  this  |Mirt  of  our  subject, 
the  action  being  the  equivalent  to  the  violinist's 
bow  ;  as  the  instrument  itself  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  violin,  though  stoppi  d  by  a  mechanical 
construction  instead  of  the  tingei^  of  the  player's 
left  hand.  We  follow  MaHei's  lettering  of  the 
liarts  ;  a  lettering  which  will  be  adhered  to 
throughout. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  smallness  of  the 
hammer-head  and  the  absence  ot  what  is  called 
a  *  check,'  to  arrest  the  hammer  in  its  rebound  ; 
and  also  of  any  control  but  sjirings  over  the  for- 
ward movement,  or  escapement,  of  the  hopi)er. 
To  admit  of  this  machinery — so  much  more 
complicated  than  the  simple  action  of  the  harp- 
8ichoi*d—  being  taken  out,  Cristolori  inverted  the 
Zl  tuning-pin  block  (technically  the  *  wrest-plank '), 
and  attached  the  wires  to  the  tuning- ])in8 
(*  wrest- pins'),  at  their  lower  ends,  as  in  the  harp. 
Being  obliged  to  use  heavier  strings,  which  ex- 
erted a  greater  pulling  force  or  tension,  to  with- 
stand the  impact  of  his  hammers,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  remove  the  pins  to  which  the  further 
ends  of  the  strings  were  attached  (the  *  hitch- 
pins '),  from  theirold  place  on  the  sound-boaitl  of 
the  harpsichord,  to  a stiti  rail  of  wood  ('string- 
block  ')  built  round  the  angle-side  and  narrow 
end  of  the  case.  Without  this  alteration  his 
instruments  could  not  have  stood  in  tune  and 
would  soon  have  collapsed. 

Two  pianofortes  of  Cristofori's  make  are  fortun- 
ately still  existing.  The  earlier  one,  dated  1 720, 
belonged  to  Signora  Emesta  Mocenni  Martelli 
of  Florence  (now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 


Fio.  2. 

On  fnrtliflr  emnnarinff  the  two  diagrams  we  observe  in  No.  2  first  the  extension  of  ihe  lever  or  key.  e ;  the  transformation  of  the 
f^ooiMl  lever,  e.  into  what  is  technlcallv  an  'nnderhnminer,'  removing  the  hopper,  g,  from  direct  attack  upon  the  bntt.  «i.  a  change 
m  the  wrong  dirretion,  but  probably  n<>cem(iUted  by  the  want  of  a  nvubting  button  and  screw  to  the  hopner  Other  modifications  wUl 
be  noticed  :  one  is  a  pin.  *,  pausing  thrnngh  the  hack  inrt  of  the  key  (replacing  the  piece  of  whalebone  behind  the  key ;  see  drawing  of 
ZmnpeTs  action,  p.  Ttl*.  a  step  towards  th-  front  pin.  since  nsed  to  steady  the  Interal  motion.  The  damper,  r,  now  lie>  uiion  the  strings, 
drr>pptTtir.  wedsre-fMhion.  between  the  two  unisons.  But  the  great  improvement  upon  the  first  action  is  the  subetitatlon  of  the  check, 
{MMHofo  i's  n^ramnruntt.  which  graduates  the  rebound  of  the  hammer  aocording  to  the  blow— for  the  mere  support  of  the  silk 
wrwds  which  formerly  received  it  when  it  feU. 
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New  York),  and  ia  described  by  Leto  Paliti, 
witb  illustrationa  of  the  action,  in  the  essay 
referred  to  on  p.  71 6,  note  4.  The  second,  dated 
1726,  is  in  the  museum  of  the  eminent  collectors 
and  musicologists,  the  Signori  Kraus  of  Florence, 
figured  in  the  article  *  Pianoforte '  in  the  JSncyc. 
Brit,f  10th  ed.  It  happens  to  be  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Signora  Martelli,  because  the 
hammerheads  remain  in  their  original  condition, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Fig.  1  with  Fig.  2, 
which  represents  the  action  of  the  latter. 

Both  instruments,  the  1720  and  the  1726, 
have  the  overdampers  and  check,  the  latter  the 
mechanical  completion  of  the  action.  That  of 
1720  has  been  restored  by  Sig.  Ponsicchi,  a 
pianoforte  maker,  who  has  himself  given,  in  II 
Pianoforte,  sua  origine  e  sviluppo  (con  tavole), 
•Florence,  1876,  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  instrument.  Both  pianofortes 
are  bichord,  and  have  white  natural  keys,  but 
the  compass  differs,  the  earlier  having  four  and 
a  half  octaves,  C  to  F,  and  the  later  only  four 
octaves,  G  to  0,  the  old  normal  compass  equiva- 
lent to  the  human  voice. 

Cristofori  died  in  1731,  aged  sixty-six,  and  in 
1780,  the  year  before  his  death,  his  assistant, 
Giovanni  Ferrini,  made  a  pianoforte  which  has 
become  famous  through  Bumey's  reference  to  it. 
It  was  bought  by  Elisabetta  Famese,  Queen  of 
Spain  ;  and  by  her  bequeathed  to  the  singer 
Farinelli,  who  inscribed  upon  it  in  letters  of 
gold,  '  Raffaello  d'  Urbino,'  and  esteemed  it  more 
highly  than  any  other  in  his  collection  of  keyed 
instruments.  Bumey  played  upon  it  in  1771. 
There  were  other  pupils  or  followers  of  Cristo- 
fori ;  we  hear  of  Geronimo  of  Florence,  and 
Gherardi  6f  Padua,  but  an  end  soon  came  to 
pianoforte  making  in  Italy;  possibly,  as  suggested 
by  Puliti,  from  the  difficulty  felt  by  clavioem- 
balists  of  acquiring  the  touch,  and  which  made 
them  decry  the  new  instrument — or  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  means  for  escapement.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fruits  of  the  invention  were 
to  be  gathered  and  garnered  elsewhere  ;  but  the 
invention  itself  remains  with  Italy. 

The  idea  suggested  by  the  vague  character 
of  the  Estense  'piano  e  forte,'  that  there  were 
perhaps  attempts  to  construct  a  hammer  action 
before  Cristofori,  we  find  strengthened  by  the 
known  fact  that  two  men  in  two  different 
countries  outside  Italy  were  endeavouring, 
at  the  very  time  of  his  success,  to  produce  a 
similar  invention  to  his.  The  names  of  Marius 
and  Schroeter,  the  former  a  French  harpsichord- 
maker,  the  latter  a  German  musician,  have  been 
put  forward  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  absolute 
invention  on  the  strength  of  certain  experiments 
in  that  direction.  Marius,  in  February  1716, 
submitted,  perhaps  a  pianoforte,  and  certainly 
four  models  for  actions  of  '  clavecins  k  maillets,' 
or  hammer  harpsichords,  the  description  and 
engravings  of  which  were  published,  nineteen 
years   later,    in   Nos.    172,    178,   and   174   of 


Machines  et  Inventions  approuvies  par  VAc^ 
cadAmie  JBoyale  des  Sciences,  Tome  TraisiSme, 
Depuis  171Sjusqu*enl719.  A  Paris mdccxxxv, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  extenso  in  the  works  of 
Rimbault  and  Puliti.  Both  overstriking  and 
understriking  appariatus  had  occurred  to  Marius, 
and  his  drawings  included  the  alteration  of  an 
upright  harpsichord,  and  the  addition  of  a 
register  of  hammers  to  an  horizontal  one — ^rude 
contrivances  of  which  no  subsequent  use  was 
or  could  be  made.  His  object  in  introducing 
hammers  was  an  economical  one — to  save  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  constantly  requilling  the 
harpsichord.  Schroeter  must  be  dismissed  leas 
summarily,  owing  to  the  frequently  repeated 
statement  that  he  was  the  actual  inventor  of 
the  pianoforte  ;  reasserted  perhaps  for  the  last 
time,  but  with  a  fervid  advocacy  in  which  the 
bias  of  patriotism  is  conspicuous,  by  Dr.  Oacar 
Paul  in  his  Oeschichte  des  Klaviers,  p.  82.  Bat 
had  Schroeter  not  been  a  man  of  good  education 
and  some  literary  power,  his  name  would  not 
have  been  remembered ;  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  he  was  a  musician,  not  an 
instrument-maker  ;  and  he  never  made  a  piano- 
forte or  had  one  made  for  him,  or  he  would 
have  told  us  so.  He  claimed  to  have  devised 
two  models  of  hammer-actions  between  1717 
and  1721,  which  he  afterwards  neglected,  bat 
years  afterwards,  in  1788,  being  vexed  that  his 
name  was  not  connected  with  ti^e  rising  sncoess 
of  the  pianoforte,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mizler  which  was  printed  in  the  Neu-erdfiute 
mu^UxUisehe  Bihliothek  (Leipzig,  1786-54,  voL 
iii.  pp.  474-6).  He  repeated  his  claim,  with  a 
drawing  of  one  of  his  actions  (then  first  pab- 
lished),  in  1768,  in  Marpurg's  KriHBcKe  Bri^e 
aber  Tonkwnst  (Berlin,  1764,  voL  iii  p.  85), 
showing,  although  Gottfried  Silbermann  had 
been  dead  ten  years,  and  Cristofori  thirty-two, 
the  animus  to  which  we  owe  these  niuve  and 
interesting  communications.  The  particalan 
of  Schroeter's  life  must  be  relegated  to  a 
separate  notice.  [See  Schborteb.]  It  will 
suffice  here  to  state  that  in  1 7 1 5,  when  Schroeter 
was  only  sixteen  years  old,  being  entrusted  with 
good  pupils  in  Dresden,  he  found  that  their 
study  upon  the  expressive  clavichord  was 
thrown  away  when  they  came  to  show  off  before 
their  friends  upon  so  different  an  instrument  as 
the  inexpressive  harpsichord.  Shortly  after 
this,  there  came  to  Dresden  the  great  dulcimer 
virtuoso,  Pantaleone  Hebenstreit,  whose  per- 
formances astonished  Schroeter,  and  at  the 
same  time  convinced  him  that  it  was  by 
hammers  only  that  the  harpsichord  oould  be- 
made  expressive.  At  this  time,  like  Marius, 
he  could  hardly  have  known  that  pianofortes 
had  not  only  been  invented,  but  had  for  some 
years  been  made  in  Italy,  although  the  inter- 
course prevailing  between  that  country  and 
Dresden  might  have  brought  the  knowledge  to 
him.     But  the  inferiority  of  Schroeter's  action 
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to  Cristofori's  at  once  exonerates  him  from 
plagiarism ;  and  the  same  applies  also  to 
Marina,  whose  ideas  were  of  even  less  value 
mecbamcallj  than  Schroeter's. 

Schroeter  gives  us  no  description  of  his 
overstriking  '  Pantaleon ' :  we  may  conclude 
that  he  suspected  the  difficulties,  not  to  this 
day  surmounted,  of  an  action  in  which  the 
hammers  are  placed  above  the  strings.  Of  the 
understriking  action,  his  'Pianoforte/  he  has 
given  us  full  particulars  and  a  drawing  here 
reproduced — 


Fio.  8. 

•  ii  tha  atrlng ;  e  Is  ttia  k«j ;  ;  »  Moond  l«ver ;  g,  a  jMk  to  i 

^  .. *w^  V r  jt^if^  otothad  at  tha  UU,  r,  to  i 

or  qwoe,  between  the  Jack  and 


lor  a  damper.  The  plar,  or  aiiaoe,  between 
hammcr^hank  permitted,  aa  in  the  early  aqi 
2iunpe  (whl^  nay  haT*  bean  partly  derived  tn 
iha  i«MiiB<l.  or  — laiwniimt   M  tha  hammar. 


the 

■■lOMivpiauv  aimiiufi  of 

-.^r. ,...««  «^  .».<.  .,«^v~..,  «...^  from  Behroater'a  Idea), 
the  rebound,  or  eeoapemant.  A  the  hammer. 

For  his  second  drawing,  a  later  &ncy  of  no 
practical  value,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Paul  or 
PditL 

But  no  sustained  tone  was  possible,  owing  to 
the  position  of  the  damper,  which  resumed  its 
place  the  moment  the  hammer  fell.  The  rapid 
repetition  of  a  note,  after  the  old  fashion  of 
hups,  mandolines,  and  dulcimers,  would  have 
been  the  only  expedient  to  prolong  it.  Marius's 
defect  was  the  opposite  one  ;  he  had  no  dampers 
whatever.  But  Schroeter  had  the  great  merit 
of  perceiving  the  future  use  of  iron  as  a  resisting 
power  in  pianofortes  ;  he  invented  a  wider- 
ttaniaeiaenj  or  resisting  iron,  a  bar  of  metal 
here  marked  t,  which  was  placed  transversely 
over  the  wrest-plank,  rested  firmly  upon  the 
strings,  and  formed  the  straight  bridge.  We 
do  not  know  to  whose  piano  this  was  applied, 
and  it  can  hardly  have  been  a  part  of  his 
original  conception.  It  is  more  likely  to  have 
occurred  to  him  from  observation  of  the  defects 
in  pianofortes,  as  did  his  scheme  of  stringing  by 
proceeding  from  one  string  to  a  note  in  the 
bass,  to  four  strings  to  a  note  in  the  treble  ; 
graduated  with  two  and  three  unisons  of  so 
many  notes  each,  between. 

The  allusions  in  Schroeter's  letter  to  an  *  in- 
genious man  at  Dresden '  (' einanderersinnreicher 
Mann ')  point  to  Gottfried  Silbermann,  who, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
pianoforte.  As  late  as  1780  De  la  Borde 
{Etsai  sur  la  Musiqiie  ancienne  et  modeme)  said 


that  'The  Clavecin  Pianoforte  was  invented 
about  twenty  years  ago  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony 
by  M.  Silbermann.  From  Saxony  the  invention 
penetrated  to  London,  whence  we  obtain  nearly 
all  those  that  are  sold  in  Paris.'  It  has  been 
hitherto  accepted  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
that  Silbermann  adopted  Schroeter's  idea,  and 
made  it  practicable  ;  employing  in  fact 
Schroeter's  action,  with  some  improvement. 
Welcker  von  Gontershausen,  Der  Clavierbau 
(Frankfort,  1870),  says,  p.  171,  *The  Silber- 
manns  always  uosed  the  action  invented  by 
Schroeter.'  It  is  right,  however,  to  warn  the 
inquirer  who  may  meet  with  Welcker's  books, 
that  they  are  not,  either  in  text  or  engravings, 
always  to  be  depended  on. 

We  must  now  revert  to  Eoenig's  translation 
of  Maffei's  account  of  Cristofori's  invention, 
published  at  Hamburg  in  1726,  an  invention 
recorded  and  attributed  exclusively  to  its  author 
in  Walther's  Aluaikal inches  LexLccm.  (Leipzig, 
1732).  It  was  thus  early  made  public  in 
Germany,  and  we  think  we  shall  now  be  able 
to  show  that  Gottfried  Silbermann  followed 
Cristofori  rather  than  Schroeter  when  he  began 
to  make  pianofortes.  He  is  said^  to  have 
made  two  as  early  as  1726  (the  year  after 
Mattheson's  publication  of  Koenig's  translation)^ 
and  to  have  shown  them  ^  to  J.  S.  Bach,  who 
condemned  them  for  the  weakness  of  their 
trebles  and  their  heavy  touch.  This  adverse 
judgment  so  much  annoyed  Silbermann  that 
for  some  years  he  made,  or  at  least  showed,  no 
more ;  but  ultimately  he  gained  Bach's  un- 
limited praise,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  great  composer  ever  had  a  pianoforte  of 
his  own  (Spitta,  Baxk,  Engl.  tr.  ii.  46).  Some 
time  after  this  he  seems  to  have  made  an 
instrument  for  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  which  Schroeter  happened  to  see 
in  1758  ;  but,  before  that,  two  had  been  made, 
admitted  to  be  copies  of  it,  by  Lenkcr  of 
Rudolstadt,  and  had  met  with  great  praise. 
We  may  therefore  assume  the  success  of  the 
original.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Frederick  the  Great  (especially 
when  we  remember  that  he  had  C.  P.  £.  Bach, 
who  owned  a  most  beautiful  Silbermann  clavi- 
chord, in  his  service)  should  have  acquired  and 
placed  in  the  music-room  in  the  Stadtschloss 
at  Potsdam,  a  pianoforte  by  that  maker.  (See 
Silbermann.)  He^is  indeed  said  to  have  had 
more,'    but    no    musical    anecdote    is    better 

1  Adlnnc.  MlwHeaMtehant^.  li.  116f. 

s  Ferhape  In  1783  or  17j6.  vb«-n  Bach  waa  in  Dreaden  (eee 
nutonr  t^  th0  PiantKforU,  bT  A.  J.  Hipkliu.  p.  102). 

*  We  quote  Irom  Forkel :  '  The  King  .  .  .  urged  Bach  (then 
known  h<  the  Old  Bach)  to  try  hie  Silbermann  Fortcpianoe  then 
Btanding  In  rarioas  rooma  of  Uie  palace.'  A  footnote  add*— 'The 
planofortea  of  the  Freyberg  Mlbennann  pleased  the  King  eo  much, 
that  he  made  up  hla  mind  to  buy  them  alL  He  got  fifteen  of  them 
together.  They  must  now  (1802)  be  all  standing  about,  of  no  \tse. 
in  dliUBrent  comer*  of  the  palaee.'  Beeent  ■earcfa  haa  filled  to 
dleoover  theee  InBtnunente.  Fifteen  waa  a  large  number  for 
SUbamaDn  to  have  made  and  had  by  him,  and  it  muat  be  remem' 
bcred  that  Fto-kel  wrote  at  leeond  hand,  and  long  after  the 
event,  although  we  have  the  etatemcnt  of  an  eye-wltneie,  W. 
Frledemann.  Baoh'a  eldeat  eon.  Gerber'a  legrireti.  publlahed  1792, 
art.    'Silbermann.'  eUtee  that  the    King  of  r       -     •    • 
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known  than  the  visit  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  his 
eldest  son,  to  Potsdam  in  May  1747  ;  his  warm 
and  almost  unceremonious  reception  hy 
the  King,  and  the  extempore  perform- 
ances which  took  place,  in  which  we  may 
he  sure  that  the  pianoforte  would  not 
he  neglected.  In  1773,  our  own  Bumey 
(Tour,  ii  145)  published  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  Potsdam.  In  the  Neues 
Palais  there  he  saw  a  Silbermann  piano- 
forte' ;  in  other  rooms  he  may  have  seen 
the  Tschudi  harpsichords  of  1766.  The 
pianoforte  had  not  yet  prevailed  over 
the  harpsichord,  these  LK>ndon  instru- 
ments being  of  later  date.  But  what  is  of 
supreme  interest  is  that  the  same  piano  which 
Burney  saw  is  still  in  Frederick's  music-room 
(1880).  True,  the  instrument  bears  no  in- 
scription or  date,  but  since  everything  in  the 
room  remains  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
King's  death,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
genuineness ;  and  it  has  the  whole  weight  of 
local  tradition  iu  its  favour.  A  recent  examin- 
ation, ihade  for  the  writer  through  the  kind 
permission  of  Count  Seckendorff  by  Herr  Bech- 
stein,  the  well-known  pianoforte  -  maker  of 
Berlin,  reveals  the  Cristofori  action  !  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Here  is  Herr 
Bechstein's  drawing,  and  a  comparison  of  it 
with  that  of  Cristofori's  action  (Fig.  2)  is  at 
once  convincing. 


overspun,  in  the  bass  ;  the  compass  is  nearly 
five  octaves  (F-£),  and  the  keys  are  covered 


S^f^?^ 
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It  will  he  observed  that  Herr  Bechstein,  as 
frequently  happens  in  drawing  pianoforte  actions, 
has  omitted  the  damper,  but  that  is  of  no 
consequence.  A  sketch  of  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  instrument  has  been  kindly  supplied 
from  the  same  source. 

The  instrument  is  placed  upon  an  elaborate 
stand  having  an  extra  leg  at  the  angle  side, 
thus  reminding  us  of  Mozart's  grand  piano, 
by  Walter,  at  Salzburg.  The  case  is  of  oak ; 
the  strings  contain.  1^  octave  of  brass  wire,  not 

pianoforte  nude  for  him,  before  Bach't  ▼init,  and  tMa  pleMln^  him 
be  ordered  othere  for  Berlin.  MooMr*!  SUbtrmann  der  OrgMtautr 
IBtnsburg.  18871  afflrms  that  they  were  bIx  in  nnmber.  and  that 
one  more  was  acquired  after  Sllbffrmann'a  dOMth.  Barney  nw  only 
erne  at  Potidam.  and  that  not  flre-Mnd-twenty  year*  after  Bidi'e 
Tlait.  In  1081  the  vrlter  ex.i mined  the  inetrumentii,  one  of  which 
!•  in  each  of  the  Potadam  pAlaees  naeociated  with  Frederlok,— the 
StMltMihloM.  Sana  Souei.  and  the  Keaes  Falaia. 


Fio   5. 

with  ebony  for  the  natural  notes,  atid  with 
ivory  for  the  sharps.  Before  leaving  the  ouly 
recorded  instances  of  the  great  J.  S.  Bach's 
connection  with  the  pianoforte,  we  may  remark 
that  the  special  character  of  the  instrument 
does  not  seem  to  have  struck  him  ;  there  ctn 
be  no  doubt  of  his  having  shared  the  opinion  of 
his  son  Emanuel,  whu  regarded  the  pianoforte 
as  only  '  fit  for  rondos,'  and  always  expressed 
his  preference  for  the  clavichord.  It  was  by 
the  youngest  brother  and  pupil  of  Emannel, 
John  Christian,  known  as  the  *  London  Bach,' 
that  a  decided  preference  was  first  shown  for 
the  pianoforte  over  the  clavichord  and  harpsi- 
chord. 

The  pianofortes  to  which  we  have  hitherto 
alluded  were  all,  like  harpsichords,  of  the  *wing* 
or  *tair  shape  (English, 
Grand  piano ;  German, 
Fliigel ;  French,  Piano 
d  queue  ;  Ital.  IHano  a 
coda),  liie  distinguished 
organ  -  builder,  C.  E. 
Frederici  of  Gera  (1712- 
1779),  is  reputed  to  hare 
been  the  first  to  make  a 
pianoforte  in  the  clavi- 
chord or  oblong  shape 
(English,  Sqtuzre  piavo; 
German,  fnfdfbrmiqt» 
Fiano ;  French,  Pvt*o 
carr6 ;  Itil.  Piano/arU 
a  tavolino).  Fischhof 
Oexhichte  des  (VarUrhaves, 
_ .  16)  gives  the  date  of  this 
invention  as  1760,  but  this  is  |Hissibly  too 
late.  Frederici  named  his  square  piano  *  Fort- 
bien,'  perhaps  a  pun  upon  Forte  Biano.  in  which 
form  he  may  often  have  heard  the  Italian  name 
pronounced  by  German  lips.  No  vTiter  has 
described  one  of  these,  or  appears  to  have  seen 
one.  He  may  have  contrived  the  action  as  an 
improvement  on  the  idea  which  Schroeter  first 
published  in  Marpnr^  in  1764,  and  Zumps 
introduced  here  in  1765-66.  From  comparison 
of  dates  and  other  circumstances,  we  are,  bow- 
ever,  inclined  to  conclude  that  Ziimpe  did  not 
imitate  Frederici,  but  that  the  latter  may  rather 
have  used   that  rudimentary   German  action 
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Vienna,   1863, 
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which  Stein  in  the  next  decade  improved  for 
grand  pianos  by  the  addition  of  a  mechanical 
Mcapement.^  This  action  of  a  centred  hammer 
with  movable  axis,  the  blow  caused  by  contact 
of  the  hammer -tail  with  a  back -touch,  and 
without  escapement,  exists  in  a  drawing  of  a 
patent  of  Sebastien  Erard's  dating  as  late  as 
1801,'  which  shows  how  general  this  action  had 
been.  M.  Mahillon  has  kindly  communicated 
to  the  writer  that  there  is  still  a  square  piano 
existing  with  this  action,  belonging  to  M.  Gosse- 
lin,  of  Brussels.  The  style  of  the  furniture  of 
the  case  and  the  fragments  of  painting  remaining 
would  make  this  instrument  French,  and  place 
the  date,  according  to  these  authorities,  without 
doubt  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Quinze.  It  has  five 
stops,  to  raise  the  dampers  (now  unfortunately 
gone)  in  two  sections,  to  bring  on  a  '  Pianozug ' 
in  two  sections,  or,  apparently,  as  a  whole. 
[See  SoBDiNi.]  The  natural  keys  are  black. 
Now  J.  Andreas  Stein  worked  in  Paris  about 
1758,  and  later  J.  Heinrich  Silbermann  of 
Stresburg  made  pianos  which  were  sent  to 
Paris  and  highly  thought  of.  We  regret  that 
we  have  no  further  historical  evidence  to  offer 
about  this  action,  so  interesting  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  *  Deutsche  Mechanik '  of 
the  Viennese  grand  pianos. 

Johannes  Zumpe  '  is  introduced  by  Bnmey, 
in  Bees's  Cyclopcedia  (1819,  article  *  Harpsi- 
chord '),  as  a  German  who  had  long  worked  for 
the  harpsichord -maker  Shudi,  and  was  the  first 
to  construct  small  pianos  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  virginal.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
was  such  a  demand  for  Zumpe's  square  pianos 


but  was  supplied  with  one  of  them,  and  there 
was  nearly  as  great  a  call  for  them  in  France 
as  in  England.  Pohlmann,  another  German, 
fabricated  for  those  whom  Zumpe  was  unable  to 
supply.  There  are  instruments  by  both  these 
makers  still  existing  ;  the  oldest  Zumpe  piano 
known  is  dated  1766,  was  formerly  Sir  George 
Smart's,  and  is  now  ownedby  Messrs.  Broad  wood. 
No  number  has  been  found  in  it ;  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  the  first  of  Zumpe's  make,  since  he 
would  not  have  been  so  bold  as  to  begin  with 
dividing  his  black  notes  and  thus  have  eighteen 
keys  in  the  octave,  as  he  has  in  this  case.  The 
late  Mr.  Taphouse  of  Oxford  had  one  with  the 
usual  chromatic  scale  of  thirteen  in  the  octave, 
inscribed  'Johannes  Zumpe,  Londinl,  Fecit 
1767,  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,'  and 
with  XY nil  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  name- 
board.  Allowing  Zumpe  to  have  been  a  year 
or  two  in  business  before  he  made  this  number, 
he  would  not  have  started  before  1765.^  The 
action  which  Zumpe  invented  or  adopted  was 
simple  and  facile,  having  reference  to  the  pub- 
lished model  of  Schroeter  in  Marpurg,  1764,  in 
its  artless  escapement.  It  became  the  norm  for 
nearly  all  square  piano  actions  during  forty 
years.  The  writer  of  the  article  *  Pianoforte  ' 
in  the  fourth  edition  of  the  JSncyclopctdia 
Briiannica  (1810)  claims  the  invention  of 
Zumpe's  action  for  the  Rev.  William  Mason, 
composer,  poet,  and  writer  on  church  music, 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  the  poet  Gray.  Bom 
in  1724,  Mason  died  in  1797,  and  was  therefore, 
inventor  or  not,  a  witness  to  the  introduction 
of  the   pianoforte  into   England,   and   to   its 


FlQ.  0. 

1°  the  k^,  e.  Is  fixed  the  Jack,  f,  »  wire  with  a  leather  >tnd  on  the  top,  known  hy  the  workmen  m  th«  'old  man's  head.'  Thla  raleea 
tte  hammer,  o ;  the  damper,  r,  U  lifted  hj  a  whalebone  Jack,  *,  called  the  '  mopetiek,'  placed  near  the  end  of  the  kej,  and  is  brooght 
wk  to  ite  place  by  the  whalebone  aprlng,  w;  a  third  piece  of  whalebone,  z.  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  key,  works  in  a  groore, 
Md  MrTQB  exactly  as  in  the  clavichord  to  keep  the  key  steady,  there  being  no  front  key-pin.  The  two  balance-rail  key-plna  shown  in  the 
diawbig  belong  to  two  keys,  the  natui»l  and  aharp.  and  indicate  the  different  balancing  desiderated  in  all  keyboards  by  the  different 
HAgths  of  the  natural  and  shnrp  keys.  The  dampers  were  divided  into  treble  and  bass  sections,  raised  bodily  by  two  drawstous  when 
Botieqnirwi.  thers  being  as  yet  no  pedal. 

development  to  a  certain  grade  of  perfection — 
that  namely  of  pure  wooden  construction. 
The  Encyclopaedia  Virriter  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  authority,  although  in  this  case  he  may 
have  got  his  information  on  the  point  direct 
from  Mason.     Apart  from  such  coi^jecture  we 

eontemponry  Shodl  was  oormpted  from  Tfechndl.  Klrkman  from 
Kirchmaun.  etc 


that  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in  the  kingdom 
where  a  keyed  instrument  had  ever  had  admission 

^  It  mnst  be  remarked  that  Welcker  von  Oontershansen,  whose 
technical  works  fpublUhed  18M  and  1870.  the  earlier  much  the 
|«ter)  on  the  oonstnietion  of  the  Pianoforte  *re  worthy  of  praise. 
••  net  always  to  be  depended  upon  when  the  qnestion  is  hlvtorieal. 
^  ■^'^Tibatee  thla  mdtmentary  action,  of  which  he  gives  drawings. 
%''«ro«t«rand  the  >llbermanns— apparently  without  foundation. 
Brard'a  claim  to  improvement  was  that  the  travelling  distance 

kjk  ^""""<'  could  be  regulated  by  a  springing  back-touch,  by 
*mch  the  depUi  of  front -touch  was  made  to  depend  upon  the 


•*wogth  expended  hy  the  player. 

'  It  has  been  suggested  that  Zumpe  may 
■WW  fhna  Znmpt,  to  suit  Bngllsh  habits  of 


aZnmptk 

VOL.  ni 


have  been  an  altared 


*  Mr.  Williamson  of  GuUdford  had,  in  1879.  a  square  plaoo  bar 
Zumpe  *  Buatebart.  dated  1760.  In  1778  the  firm  was  Zumpe  Jk 
Mayer— the  instruments  rsmslning  the  same,  almost  elavldiorda, 
with  hammer  actions,  and  nearly  live  octaves  compass.  O-F. 
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have  only  sure  eyidenoe  that  Mason  was  one  of 
Zumpe's  early  patrons.^ 

Zumpe's  or  Mason's  action,  drawn  from  the 
instrument  of  1766,  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Square  pianos  were  occasionally  fitted  with 
drawers  for  music,  and  were  sometimes  made  to 
look  like  tables:  the  writer  has  seen  a  table 
piano,  in  style  of  furniture  about  1780,  but 
which  bore  on  a  label  the  name  and  date,  Zumpe, 
1760.  This  cannot  be  accepted  as  authentic, 
but  the  action  is  of  so  much  interest  that  it 
must  be  described,  as  publication  may  be  the 
means  of  ultimately  identifying  its  origin.  The 
instrument  belongs  to  Mr.  Herbert  Bowman, 
and  the  diagram  is  from  a  careful  drawing  by 
Mr.  Robert  MaiUand. 


Fio.  7. 

I,  upon  the  key  e,  U  ranlfttad  In  height  hj  a  uervw, 
Md  when  nlaed  Ufta  the  Jaok  g.  whlcb  ia  AttAched  by  »  leather 


Here  the  pad  d,  m 


hlnce  to  the  hammer  o.  The  damper  !■  oonjoctnral ;  bat  Mr.  ICait- 
Una  hae  probaUx  Indloated  it  oorreatly.  The  apeoial  feature  li 
the  fact  oi  the  Tiaarlooa  apaoe  for  an  eeoapement  being  below  the 
Jack  instead  of  aboTe  it,  aa  in  Zumpe'a  *  old  man'e  head? 

[Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr^  A.  J.  Hipkins, 
the  writer  of  this  article,  became  possessed  of  a 
yery  remarkable  little  Viennese  piano,  not  dated 
or  named,  but  judged  by  the  style  of  ornamen- 
tation to  be  of  about  the  date  1760.  It  has 
single  strings  from  B^  to  G  ;  and  double  strings 
from  At>  to  //"  It  is  the  *  old  man's  head ' 
form  of  escapement,  and  a  curious  underdamping 
arrangement,  with  double-forked  flannel.    There 


A.  Bloek  in  the  key  balance  raU ;  B  ia  the  hammw  reafe :  O  la  the 
kej  reat  -.  D  la  a  fixed  block  which  eatchea  ttie  hammer  bait.  cauBing 
the  hammer  head  to  atrike  the  atring  when  the  key  ia  dapraeaed— 
aaatoff;  alathekey;  ft  lathe  hammer  batt;  c  lathe  hammer  head 
corerad  with  leather :  tf  la  a  guide  to  keep  the  hammer  from  ahlft- 
Ing  laterally— made  of  wire;  •  ia  the  damper  arm :  /.  damper  head ; 
0.  damper  reat  (along  a  wire) ;  h,  hinge  of  damper;  i  pivot  of  the 
hammer  batt  Not  ahown  in  the  figure  ia  a  mute,  actuated  by  a 
layer  mored  by  the  knea.  There  are  only  three  moving  parta— k«y, 


1  Maaon  appaara  to  have  flrat  poaaeaaed  a  pianoforte  in  17SS. 
Writing  from  Hanover  to  the  poet  Qny  he  aaya :— *  Oh,  Mr.  Gray  I 
I  bought  at  Hamburg  aoch  a  pianoforte  and  ao  cheap  1  It  ia  a 
harpaichord  too  of  two  untaona,  and  the  Jadka  eerve  aa  mutca  when 
the  pianoforte  atop  ia  played,  by  the  dereraat  meohanlam  imagin- 
able,—won't  you  buy  my  Kirkmanf '  (meaning  hia  harpaichord  by 

.. ^„).    ora,,  writing  to  Maaon  in  May  1767,  after  the  death 

.  Maaon,  aaya:— '  Yen  will  tell  me  what  to  do  with  your 
Zumpe,  wbleh  haa  amuaed  me  much  here.  If  you  would  have  it 
aent  down  I  had  better  commit  it  to  Ita  maker,  who  will  tone  it 
and  pack  it  up.  Dr.  long  haa  bought  the  fMIow  to  it.  The  baae  ia 
not  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  treble,  and  the  higher  notea  are 
■omewhatdxyandatieky.   The  reat  diacouraaa  very  eloquent  mualc' 


of  Mra.  ] 


is  a  knee-lever  on  the  right,  which,  pressing 
down  those  dampers  away  from  the  strings, 
produces  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  modem 
sustaining  pedal,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  is 
another  lever,  which  applies  a  bar  with  flannel 
from  above,  and  so  mutes  the  tone.  There  are 
black  naturals,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
strings  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
clavichord.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Hipkins  by  Mis. 
Rudolf  Lehmann,  who  got  it  from  Italy.  It 
is  so  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  action  of 
Stein  (see  below)  that  it  is  tempting  to  beliere 
it  to  be  by  him.  J 

In  1759  John  Christian  Bach  arrived  in 
London.  According  to  Bumey,  who  is,  however, 
careless  about  chronological  sequence,  the  first 
pianoforte  seen  in  England  was  made  in  Rome 
by  Father  Wood,  an  English  monk.  It  remained 
unique  for  several  years  until  copied  by  an  in- 
strument-maker named  Plenius.  '  After  Bach'8> 
arrival,'  says  Bumey  (Rees's  CydopcBdiGL,  1819, 
article  'Harpsichord'),  'all  the  harpsichord 
makers  in  this  country  tried  their  mechanical 
powers  on  pianofortes,  but  the  first  attempts  were 
always  on  the  large  size.'  From  a  prerions 
sentence  we  learn  ti^at  Backers,  a  harpsichord- 
maker  of  the  second  rank,  constructed  several 
pianofortes,  '  but  the  tone,  with  all  the  delicacy 
of  Schrbeter's  touch,  lost  the  spirit  of  the  harp- 
sichord and  gained  nothing  in  sweetness.'  Nov 
Schroeter  the  pianist  (not  he  who  has  been 
already  mentioned)  came  to  London  in  1772. 

James  Shudi  Broadwood,  writing  in  the 
OefUlemaris  Magcudne  in  1812,  attributes  the 
invention  of  the  grand  piano  in  1 772  to  a  Dutch- 
man, Americus  Baocers  (accurately  Backers^; 
and  again,  in  his  '  MS.  Notes  and  Observations" 
(written  1838  ;  printed  for  private  circulation 
1862)  he  repeats  this  statement  about  Backers, 
but  with  a  later  date — about  1776.  This  prob- 
ably alludes  to  the  pianoforte  of  which  the 
nameboard  is  referred  to  in  footnote  2,  at  that 
time  still  existing.  The  earlier  date  is  nearer 
the  mark,  but  the  '  invention '  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  meaning  a  new  action,  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Cristofori  (which  may  have  been 
transmitted  through  Silbermann),  or  rather  on 
Cristofori's  first  idea,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
regulating  button  and  screw  which  rendered  his 
direct  action  certain,  and  was  ultimately  known 
as  the '  English  action ' — as  Backers's  was  always 
called  abroad.  Henry  Fowler  Broadwood  (1811- 
1893),  in  a  footnote  to  his  father's  statement 
in  the  *  MS.  notes,'  communicates  the  family 
tradition  that  his  grandfather,  John  Broadwood, 
with  his  apprentice,  Robert  Stodart,  assisted 
Backers  to  bring  this  action  to  perfection— a 
word  which  he  may  use  unreservedly,  as  mors 

Maaon  had  married  In  the  autumn  of  IMS.    It  ia  poarfMa  Ikat  ke 
houf  ht  hla  Zumpe  then,  or  If  not,  in  the  oouraecf 
17ea     (rhe  Oorrmpomd^m 


ItiapoiaiMiaatfe* 
■ec<  theennlaf  yMT. 
mmdWmmmMtm, 


London  18SS.  pp.  SS  and  SSI. ) 

S  Bumey.  in  I77S.  praiaed  Baoken^i  plaaolovtea.  We ba<« ■^-^ 
namehcard  inaerihed '  Amerleoa  Baekan,  Inventor  at  Ftodt.  J«ai» 
Street,  London,  177&' 
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than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  by  and  the 
direct  '  English  action '  has  not  yet  been  super- 
seded. It  has  met  all  the  demands  of  the  far- 
advaneed  technique  of  the  present  day :  Chopin 
preferred  it  to  any  other,  whether  made  by 
Pleyel  in  Paris  or  Broadwood  in  London,  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  living  pianists  might 
be  quoted  as  practical  witnesses  to  its  efficacy. 
The  earliest  diagram  of  it  is  that  attached  to 
Robert  Stodart's  patent  of  1777,  for  a  combined 
pianoforte  and  harpsichord,  in  which  we  first 
encounter  the  designation  '  grand '  applied  to  a 
pianoforte.  We  give  it  here,  with  a  diagram  of 
Messrs.  Broadwood's  grand  action  of  the  present 
time— the  dampers  omitted  in  both 


Fio.  9  (1880X 


The  dtflbrenoM  In  the  two  a 
wae  In  both,  the  onlj  addition  in  the  nr« 
fth«luunni«r,  toaadrt 


arc  in  the  proporttoosand  form  of  the  puie ;  the  prindplo  Is  the 
A  the  praeent  Mtion— and  that  not  ewential— being  a  etrip  of  felt 
-J  the  Imtt  of  tlie  hammer,  to  aariet  the  promptneM  of  the  eheektng.  The  diflbtenoea  of  both 
nom  that  of  Crlatofori  are  eWdent  and  important.  The  aeoond  lerer  or  nnderhammer  la  done  away 
vlth.  end  the  jack.  9,  now  aote  directly  in  a  noteh  of  the  batt,  n.  The  regnlating  batton  and 
Boew  eontroUing  the  eacapement  are  at  iv>    Simplicity  and  aeourity  are  oomUnad. 

The  earliest  public  notice  of  a  pianoforte  in 
England  is  in  the  year  1767,  when  a  Covent 
Qarden  playbill  ^  chronicles  its  first  appearance 
iu  an  orchestra,  under  date  of  May  16,  as  an 
uoompanying  instrument.  After  Act  1  of  the 
*  Beggar's  Opera '  the  bill  announces  that  *  Miss 
Bricklerwill  singa  favouritesong  from  "Judith," 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  on  a  new  instrument 
<!^'d  Piano  Forte.'  As  a  solo  instrument  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  the  first  time  in 
Wdon  on   June  2,    1768,   at  the  Thatched 

>  In  Meaua.  Broadwood'a  poaaeaalon. 


House,  by  John  Christian  Bach.'  In  1770, 
Mr.  Bumey,  nephew  of  Dr.  Bumey,  was  ap- 
pointed '  to  the  pianoforte '  at  Drury  Lane. 
We  do  not  know  what  pianos  they  were,  or  of 
whose  make.  They  may  have  been  by  Backers, 
but  to  have  had  his  new  action  we  should  have 
to  put  back  Mr.  Broadwood's  earliest  date. 

During  the  period  ending  with  1770,  the  first 
division  to  be  observed  in  the  history  of  the 
pianoforte,  there  had  been  no  composition  de- 
voted to  and  proper  to  the  instrument ;  and 
there  could  have  been  little  or  no  real  piano- 
forte-playing. The  new  instrument  was  too  un* 
important  as  compared  with  the  harpsichord, 
and  in  its  then  condition  presented  to  the  touch 
differences  too  essential,  and  difficulties  too 
obstinate,  to  permit  of  the  perception  of  those 
remarkable  attributes  upon  which  the  highest 
style  in  writing  and  treatment  was  ultimately 
to  be  based.  The  earliest  piece  which  we  have 
met  with  naming  the  pianoforte,  and  that  only 
generally,  is  'Duetto  fur  zwey  Claviere,  zwey 
Fortepiano  oder  zwey  Fliigel,'  by  Miithel,  Riga, 
1771.'  There  is  an  undated  work  by  John 
Christian  Bach  naming  the  instrument,  which 
may  possibly  be  equally  early  in  date.  The 
first  real  pianoforte  music  was  published  in 
London  in  1773.  This  was  the  famous  op.  2 
of  Mnzio  Clementi  (three  Sonatas),  composed 
three  years  before,  when  he  was  only  eighteen 
years  old.  In  these  pieces  the  young  composer 
divined  the  technique  and  instrumental  treat- 
ment to  which  the  pianoforte  was  responsive, 
and  there  founded  the  true  school  of  pianoforte- 
playing. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  London,  not 
merely  because  this  is  an  English  Dictionary, 
but  because  at  this  epoch  London  held  the  first 
place  in  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  making.    In 
the  decade  1766-75  there 
n  can  be  no  doubt  about 

the  importance  given  to 
the     square     piano    by 
Zumpe,    and    the    fiufld 
start  given  to  the  grand 
piano  by  Backers  ;  soon 
to  be  the  means  of  suc- 
cess to  Broadwood  and 
to   Stodart,    who    had 
helped   him   in   his   in- 
vention. The  great  harp- 
sichord makers,  Jacob  Kirkman  and  Burk- 
HARD  Shttdi,^  had  at  this  time  brought  their 
noble    instruments    to    the   highest  point  of 
development  and  excellence ;  and  the  harpsi- 
chord was  now  endowed  with  a  storehouse  of 
noble  compositions,  from  which  the  pianoforte, 
having  as  yet  none  of  its  own,  had  for  a  time  to 

•  Fbhl'a  Jroyrfn  In 
lel  Baeh 


Inaaibly  wrote  'pianoforte'  npon  hia  tiUe-pacea 
before  tbia.    Oray,  writing  to  ICaaon  in  IfSS,  aaya :~'  Bend  for  aix 
leaaona  for  the  pilanoforte  or  harpaidiord  of  Carlo  Baeh,  not  the 
Opera  Baeh,  bat  hla  brother'  ( Cermpondftnrm,  p.  n4). 
*  Shndl  had  hie- name  properly  written.  Taehndl,  on  the 
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borrow.  We  can  understand  how  little  these 
eminent  makers,  having  realised  fortune  and 
done  their  work  in  life,  would  care  for  the  new 
instrument  and  its  improvement  It  would 
be  to  them  as  annoying  as  the  Sonatas  and 
Symphonies  of  Beethoven  doubtless  were  to  the 
aged  Haydn.  But  with  J.  C.  Bach,  Schroeter, 
and  Clementi  on  the  one  side,  and  Backers, 
Stodart,  and  Broadwood  on  the  other,  the 
triumph  of  the  piano  was  but  a  question  of  a 
few  years.  In  the  most  conservative  institution 
of  the  country,  the  King's  band,  the  harpsichord 
was  replaced  by  the  pianoforte  in  1795.  It 
would  appear  that  Backers  on  his  deathbed 
desired  to  commit  the  care  of  his  invention  to 
his  friend,  John  Broadwood ;  but  Broadwood 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  improvement  or 
rather  the  reconstruction  of  the  Square  piano, 
which  he  made  public  in  1780,^  and  patented 
in  1783,  allowing  Stodart  to  go  on  with  the 
grand  piano  with  which  he  soon  made  con- 
siderable reputation.  Excepting  as  to  the 
action,  Zumpe's  instrument  had  been  merely  a 
clavichord  with  a  second  bridge.  Broadwood 
boldly  transferred  the  wrest -plank  with  its 
tuning -pins  to  the  back  of  the  case,  and 
straightened  the  keys,  which  had  hitherto  been 
twisted  hither  and  thither  to  accommodate  an 
imperfect  scale.  Besides  these  radical  improve- 
ments he  substituted  a  brass  damper,  acting 
under  the  string,  for  the  '  mopstick-damper ' 
which  had  acted  above  it ;  and  for  Zumpe's 
treble  and  bass  'hand-stops,'  which  did  away 
with  either  half  of  the  dampers  when  not  re- 
quired, he  patented  (in  1788)  two  pedals, 
the  one  to  remove  the  dampers  altogether,  the 
other  to  produce  a  pianissimo  or  sordine,  by 
dropping  a  piece  of  cloth  upon  the  strings  near 
the  curved  bridge  on  the  belly.  This  was  the 
earliest  adaptation  of  pedals  to  a  pianoforte. 
[But  compare  the  passage  in  square  brackets  on 
p.  722.]  Last  of  all  in  this  patent  he  included 
a  double  sound-board  and  sound-post,  which  he 
imagined  to  be  the  *  most  essential  part '  of  his 
improvements  (see  Patent  No.  1379) ;  but 
neither  in  his  hands  nor  those  of  others  has  this 
notion  of  resonance  box  and  cavity,  in  analogy 
to  the  violin  and  the  guitar,  been  brought  to 
practical  value.  Having  accomplished  this, 
and  being  stimulated  by  Stodart's  success,  and 
advised  by  Clementi,  who  then  played  on 
Broadwood's  instruments,  as  to  the  deficiencies 
of  the  Grand  piano,  Broadwood  began  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  charge  confided  to  him  by 
Backers,  and  resolved  to  improve  the  Grand  in- 
strument. The  difficulty  in  this  case  being  the 
equalisation  of  the  tension  or  drawing-power  of 
the  strings,  he  sought  the  advice  of  scientific 
men,  and  guided  by  Dr.  Gray  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Cavallo,  who  calculated  the  tension 
by  a  monochord  (publishing  the  result  in  1788), 

1  Menn.  Bros  d wood  hava  a  SqiiAre  PUno  of  John  Broadwood'* 
dated  with  that  year. 


Broadwood  divided  the  bridge  upon  the  sound- 
board, that  is,  made  a  separate  bridge  for  the 
bass  strings,  an  improvement  which  in  the 
absence  of  a  patent  was  at  once  adopted  by  aU 
makers.  As  Stodart  continued  to  use  the  un- 
divided bridge  (like  a  harpsichord)  as  late  as 
1788,^  Broadwood's  improvement  can  hardlj 
have  been  introduced  before  that  time. 

Meantime  the  Zumpe  square  action  was  not  to 
remain  unimproved.  Broadwood  had  already  in 
1780  transformed  the  instrument,  and  in  1786 
the  action  met  with  improvement  finom  John 
Geib,  a  workman  (probably  a  German),  said  to 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  Longman  k  Brode* 
rip,  the  predecessors  of  Clementi  &  Collard  in 
Cheapside.  He  took  out  a  patent  (London,  No. 
1571)  for  a  new  hopper  and  underhammer ; 
both  modifications  of  Christoforl's.  He  regolsted 
his  hopper  in  two  ways,  by  piercing  the  blade 
with  the  '  set-off'  or  regulating  screw  already  in- 
vented by  Backers,  and  by  turning  this  screw 
down  upon  the  key.  Both  expedients  are  etill 
in  use.  Tradition  says  that  Longman  k 
Broderip  first  used  a  modification  of  this  patent, 
known  by  workmen  as  the  *  grasshopper,'  with 
whom  for  a  long  while  it  was  unpopular  from 
its  supposed  susceptibility  to  atmoepherie 
changes,  and  consequent  need  of  constant  atten- 
tion. 

Mozart,  with  all  his  genius  and  charm  of 
cantilena,  on  the  importance  of  which  he  dwelt 
by  precept  no  less  than  by  example,  was  yet  not 
a  pianoforte-player  in  the  sense  that  Gementi 
was  ;  his  technique,  as  we  know  from  Beethoven 
(through  Czemy's  report),  was  that  of  the 
harpsichord,  to  which  in  his  early  days  he 
had  been  accustomed.  Herr  Saust,  who  heard 
Mozart  play,  told  the  writer  that  Mozart  had  no 
remarkable  execution  on  the  instrument,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  compared,  as  a  virtaoso, 
with  Dussek  for  instance.  And  he  must  have 
met,  at  first,  with  very  imperfect  instmmentB, 
such  as  those  by  Spaeth,  an  organ-builder  of 
Ratisbon,  mentioned  in  his  letters.  Being  at 
Augsburg  in  October  1777,  he  was  introdnced 
to  the  pianos  of  Stein,  also  an  organ-builder  and 
a  good  musician.  Stein's  newly  contrived  piano- 
forte escapement  appears  to  have  charmed  Mozart 
In  a  letter  to  his  father  he  refers  to  the  evenness 
of  its  touch,^  saying  that  the  action  *  never 
blocks,  and  never  fails  to  sound — as  is  sometiffles 
the  case  with  other  pianos.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  never  sounds  too  long,  and  the  machine 
pressed  by  the  knee  [to  act  as  a  forte  pedal]  is 
prompt  to  raise  the  dampers,  or,  on  disoontina- 
ing  the  pressure  ever  so  little,  is  as  prompt  to 

*  This  Grand  Piano  by  Stodart  waa  made  for  Um  PrlnMorW^I*- 
who  gare  it  to  Mr.  WeltJ^.  In  whom  honaa  (at  HanoMninith)  tai 
familyitretnalnadlniesO.areallypowerfnlliiatraaicRt.  Thaaariw 
known  dat«  of  a  Broadwood  Grand  is  1781.  No.  40  waa  nadc  in  IMa 
But  Abraham  Kirkman  was  In  tba  running  with  a  Giaad  ^B  Im 
and  Messrs.  Broadwood  own  a  Square  by  Jaoobas  and  AbnlMB 
Kirckmann.  dated  171%  on  the  Zumpe  model,  with  three  etofi.  **• 


..-jnpers,  and  a  eonrdlne.  .. 

*  Much  more  like  the  harpdchord  In  flosnoy  than  the  JbifBrn 
eaoapement,  which  Moaart  did  not  know  then,  if  ersr. 
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let  them  down  upon  the  strings  again. '^  Herr 
C.  F.  Pohl  of  Vienna,  the  accomplished  biblio- 
grapher of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  kindly  made 
inquiries  in  Vienna  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
piano  by  Stein.  There  is  not  one,  and  Herr 
Streicher,  the  pianoforte-maker,  Stein's  descen- 
dant, can  give  no  information.  In  the  Library 
of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  of  which 
Pohl  was  the  accurate  and  obliging  custodian, 
there  is  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  Kurze  Bemer- 
hungen  uher  das  Spielen,  Stimmen  und  Erhalten 
des  ForUpianOf  welcher  von  den  Oeschwister  Stein 
in  Wien  verfertigtt  werden  (the  'Geschwister 
Stein '  rectified  in  ink  to  *  welche  von  Nanette 
Streicher  geborne  Stein'),  Vienna,  1801,  from 
which  a  small  engraving  of  Stein's  escapement 
is  here  reproduced  (Fig.  10). 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  escapement 
differs  from  Cristofori's  and  the  English  action  in 
the  fact  that  the  axis  of  the  hammer  changes 
its  position  with  the  rising  of  the  key,  the 
hopper  {ausloser)  g  becoming  a  fixture  at  the 
back  of  the  key.  From  this  difference  a  radi- 
cal change  of  touch  took  place  ;  and  an  extreme 
hghtness  became  the  characteristic  of  the  Vien- 
nese action  aadeveloped  by  Andreas  Streicher, 


Fio.  10. 


Stein's  son-in-law,  who,  in  1794,  improved  and 
finally  established  the  great  renown  of  the 
Viennese  pianofortes.*    The  following  illustra- 


Fio.  11. 

r  U  the  dampar.  It  mvaX  not  b«  orerlooked  that  Stein,  who  had 
not  hlmadf  Inrentod  the  knee-pedal,  did.  In  1780.  invent  a  shifting 
ioot  pedal,  by  mean*  of  which  the  kejhoard  moTed.  uid  the  three 
oniwoa  were  redaoed  to  a  single  atring— 4>lnettdk«n,  Uttle  epinet, 
M  he  fwnnwl  thia  '  "•""■  oorda. ' ' 

tion  of  Streicher's  Viennese  action  is  from  the 
Atlas  zum  Lehrbiich   des  Piano/ortebaues    by 

\  Letter.'Oet.  IT.  1777. 

*  Stein'a  aon  Mema  to  have  founded  the  Vienna  buainea,  aa  aihown 
in  the  following  extnwta  from  a  MutikaliaA^  M<mat$ekrift,  edited 
liy  F.  X.  aUSal  (Llnx,  Oct.  1808.  p.  99) :  '  The  clavier  inatrtunenta 
which  have  been  made  by  Andreaa  Stein  at  Vienna  are  to  be  properly 
videntood  aa  Port!  Piano,  meaning  luch  aa  respond  to  every  poa* 
•ibie  degree  of  strength  or  sof  tneas  of  tone  when  played  with  more 
or  loss  presanre,  or  rather  stroke  of  the  flngers  on  the  keys ' ;  and 
'  the  action  in  all  parte  is  as  simple  as  poasible  and  at  the  same  time 
ntraordinarily  durable.  It  ia  original  thron^nut,  that  is.  entirely 
we  invention  of  the  deceased  oraan-ballder  and  iustroment-maker, 
Stein  of  Angsbnrg  (father  of  the  present  maker),  who.  with  the 
nmst  love  of  art  has  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  active  life  to 
Itsoompletian.'  Thiaeommunioation,  from  C.  F.  Fbhl,  is  anhistori- 
«u  proof  of  the  pedigree  of  the  Viennese  action. 
^  '  Walton,  a  London  maker,  had  shifted  the  hammers,  leaving  the 
Uyboard  stotionary ,  two  yean  earlier,  vis.  1787.    (Flitent  No.  1007. ) 


Bliitbner  and  Gretschel,  Leipzig,  and  shows  the 
damping  as  well  as  the  escapement. 

Returning  to  Mozart,  his  Concert  Grand  in  the 
Mozarteum  at  Salzburg,  shown  in  Fig.  12,  is  a 
small  6 -octave  instrument,  with  black  natural 
keys  and  white  sharps,  made  by  Anton  Walter, 
who  became  in  the  end  Mozart's  favourite  maker, 
as  Schanz  was  Haydn's.  According  to  Schonfeld 
(Jahrbttch  der  Tonkunst  von  Wien  und  Prag, 
1796)  the  pianos  of  Schanz  were  weaker  and 
sweeter  than  those  of  Walter ;  the  touch  also 
easier,  and  the  key  fall  still  less.  But  both  Walter 
and  Schanz  were  mere  copyists  of  Stein.  They 
made  square  pianos  also  in  the  '  English  '  form, 
most  likely  imitations  of  the  English  instruments, 
which  at  that  time  had  a  very  wide  market. 

Paris  was  supplied  chiefly  with  English  pianos 
until  Sebastien  Erard  made,  in  1777,  the  first 
French  one,  a  Square,  copied,  according  to  F^tis, 
from  one  of  English  make.  [See  vol.  L  p.  787a.] 
For  some  years  he  appears  to  have  continued  on 
these  lines  ;  indeed  it  was  not  till  after  he  had 
been  driven  to  London,  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  gone  back  again — according  to 
the  same  authority,  in  1796 — that  he  accom- 
plished the  making  of  a  grand  piano.  His 
London  patent  for  such  a  piano  was,  however, 
dated  1794,  and  its  action  is  allied  to  an  early 
German  action  (not  Schroeter's  model)  improved 
upon  by  Stein.  Erard  appears  to  have  been 
early  bent  upon  constructing  a  grand  action 
for  himself,  but  while  the  perfecting  of  the 
Double  Action  harp  remained  his  chief  problem, 
the  century  went  out  with  the  EInglish  and 
Viennese  actions  pre-eminent ;  the  radical  difier- 
ences  of  which,  and  the  effect  of  those  differences 
on  pianoforte-playing.  Hummel,  in  his  Pianoforte 
School,  subsequently  explained  from  his  point 
of  view.  Extension  of  compass  had  now  set  in, 
and  will  be  found  recorded  in  detail  in  the  article 
Keyboard. 

We  have  referred  to  the  difficulty  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  Cristofori  at  the  outset  of  the 
Pianoforte,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  stringing 
with  thicker  wire  than  before,  to  resist  the  blow 
of  the  hammers,  and  of  strengthening  the  case 
to  bear  the  greater  tension  of  the  thicker  strings, 
which  forced  him  to  shift  the  hitch-pins  from 
the  sound-board  to  a  separate  strong  rail.  The 
gap  between  the  wrest-plank  and  the  sound-board, 
through  which  the  hammers  of  the  grand  piano 
rose  to  strike  the  strings,  was  the  first  to  be 
strengthened  by  metal,  as  a  material  at  once 
stronger  than  wood  and  very  economical  of  space. 
This  was  effected  by  steel  arches,  a  contrivance 
which  has  remained  in  universal  employment,  but 
of  the  author  of  which  there  is  no  record.  There 
are  three  in  Stodart's  Grand  of  1788  previously 
referred  to  ;  no  doubt  earlier  examples  exist,  and 
to  know  their  date  is  desirable.  Schroeter  had 
suggested  a  transverse  bar  across  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  known  if  the  experiment 
was  made  at  that  time.     The  first  real  use  of 
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metal  longitudinal  bracing  was  suggested  in  1790 
by  Joseph  Smith  (Patent  2345,  London)  ;  it 
was  to  be  under  the  sound- board  and  to  i^place 


Pio.  12. 

the  wooden  braces,  and  thus  provide  space  for 
the  introduction  of  a  mechanically  -  played 
tambourine  I  But  for  the  patent  office  we  might 
not  have  known  of  Joseph  Smith's  invention,  as 
nothingcame  of  it.  The  first  to  use  iron  or  steel  in 
the  form  of  bracing  or  tension  bars  placed  above 
the  strings — a  method  now  universally  adopted 
— was  James  Shudi  Broadwood,  who,  in  1804, 
having  carried  the  compass  of  the  grand  piano 
up  to/"",  found  that  the  wrest-plank  was  so  much 
weakened  by  this  extension  that  the  treble  sank 
in  pitch  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of  the  instru- 
ment Accordingly  in  1808,  in  three  grand 
pianos,  he  applied  steel  tension-bars  above  the 
strings  to  remedy  the  inequality.  This  experi- 
ment is  recorded  in  Messrs.  Broad  wood's  work- 
books of  that  date,  and  the  experiment  was 
repeated  in  1818,  the  metal  bars  being  then 
four  in  number  in  place  of  three.  In  Messrs. 
Broadwood's  International  Exhibition  book, 
1862,  p.  29,  we  learn  that  the  mode  of  fixing 
these  bars  was  at  first  defective,  the  wood  giving 
way  to  the  thrust  of  the  bars.  It  is  certain 
that  they  did  not  use  tension  bars  at  this  time 
constantly,  for  the  grand  piano  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Beethoven  by  James  and  Thomas 
Broadwood  in  1817  (see  vol.  i.  p.  262)  had  no 
tension  bars,  and  moreover  only  went  up  to  c"", 
(Six  octaves  C-C.) 

Sebastien  Erard's  patent  in  1808  (No.  8170) 
records  an  ingenious  step  towards  a  successful 
repetition  action,  viz.  the  *  double  escapement ' : 
and  an  improvement  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  of  great  importance,  viz.  the  upward  bearing 
of  the  bridge  next  the  tuning-pins  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  pinned  wooden  bridge,  metal  studs 
or  agraffes  drilled  with  holes  for  the  passage  of 
the  strings,  and  separately  fixed  for  each  note. 
The  same  patent  includes  what  is  now  known 
as  the  'celeste'  piano  pedal,  in  which  the 
hammer  strikes  a  piece  of  leather  (now  always 
felt)  interposed  between  it  and  the  strings. 


A  very  important  step  in  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  the  Square  piano  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  France  by  Petzold,^  who  in 
1806,  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  the  products 
of  National  Industry,  exhibited  a  Square  piano 
with  an  extended  sound-board,  an  improvement 
at  first  not  much  noticed,  though  afterwards 
developed  with  great  success,  and  probably  in- 
dependently, by  the  Collards  and  Broadwooda 
of  that  time.  Pape  introduced  the  lever  and 
notch  principle  of  the  English  Grand  action  into 
the  Square  piano  action  in  1817. 

About  this  time,  in  the  very  first  years  of  the 
19th  century,  an  entirely  new  form  of  piano- 
forte was  invented,  the  Up&ight,  with  thestrings 
descending  below  the  keyboard.  There  had  bem 
upright  harpsichords  (seeCLAViCTTHBRiuif)and 
upright  grands  (the  latter  patented  by  John 
Landreth  in  1787),  but  these  were  merely  hori- 
zontal instruments  turned  up  on  end,  with  the 
necessary  modification  of  the  action  to  adapt 
it  to  the  position.  The  oldest  upright  grand 
piano  is  at  Brussels.  It  was  made  by  Frederid 
of  Gera,  in  Saxony,  in  1745.  This  was  the 
very  time  when  Silbermann  was  successfully  re- 
producing the  Florentine  Cristofori's  pianofortes 
at  Dresden,  which  were  horizontal  grand  pianos. 
Frederici,  however,  made  no  use  of  Cristofori's 
action.  Neither  did  he  avail  himself  of  a  model 
of  Schroeter's,  said  to  be  at  that  time  knofm 
in  Saxony.  M.  Victor  Mahillon,  who  discovered 
the  Frederici  instrument  and  transferred  it  to 
the  Museum  he  so  ably  directs,  derives  the 
action  from  the  German  striking  clocks,  and 
with  good  reasons.  Frederici  is  also  credited 
with  the  invention  of  the  square  piano,  sa 
adaptation  of  the  clavichord. 

The  earliest  mention  of  an  upright  grand 
piano  in  Messrs.  Broadwood's  books  occurs  in 
1789,  when  one  'in  a  cabinett  case'  was  sold. 
It  was,  however,  by  another  maker.  The  first 
upright  grand  piano  made  and  sent  out  by  this 
firm  was  to  the  same  customer,  in  1799.  Some 
years  before,  in  1796,  William  Stodart  had 
patented  an  upright  grand  pianoforte  with  a 
new  mechanism,  in  the  form  of  a  bookcase.  He 
gained  a  considerable  reputation  by,  and  sale 
for,  this  instrument.  In  1800  Isaac  Hawkins 
patented  (No.  2446)  a  perpendicular  pianoforte 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  height,  descending  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  floor,  to  pve  the  instrument 
a  more  '  convenient  and  elegant  shape  than  any 
heretofore  made.'  The  bold  step  of  inverting 
the  wrest-plank  or  tuning-pin  block,  which  in 
the  Upright  Grand  was  at  the  bottom  near  the 
keys,  but  in  the  Cabinet  was  at  the  top,  was 
due  to  Isaac  Hawkins,  as  in  his  specification  we 
find  his  wrest-plank  fixed  diagonally  in  the 
sides  of  the  case,  the  bass  end  near  the  top, 

•  GuTLLAvn  LiBKKTHT  Pkkou>.  bom,  aceovdiag  to  rgttoi*"  "f^ 
At  LiehtenbjkTn.  Sftzony.  wm  apprentieed  to  Wendcy.  wr*™; JS 
1796.  and  worked  for  Walther.  Vienna,  from  ISO  to  180B-  '■, i!? 
he  Joined  Pfelflta-  in  Paris,  a  oonneeUon  whioh  lasted  till  lO^ 
Aooording  to  Welcker.  Petsold  Invented  the  ctankleTvaotkBOBoe 
much  need  by  dlilbrent  makers. 
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<  feet  8  inches  high,  to  preserve  length  for  the 
baas  strings,  the  treble  end  lower  4  feet  8  inches 
from  the  bottom,  leaving  an  angular  space 
jtbove  which  might  be  utilised  for  bookshelves. 
His  patent  (taken  out  for  his  son,  John  Isaac 
Hawkins,  the  inventor,^  who  was  at  that  time 
living  at  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.)  includes  two 
•other  important  ideas  :  the  use  of  coiled  strings 
for  the  bass,  and  a  aostineTite,  obtained  by 
reiteration  of  hammers  set  in  motion  by  a  roller. 
Hawkins's  piano,  called  a  '  portable  grand,'  was 
played  npon  in  public  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  in  1802.  In  1802  Thomas  Loud 
(Patent  No.  2691)  gave  a  diagonal  shape  to 
this  upright  piano  by  sloping  the  strings  in  an 
Angular  direction,  portability  being  the  *  leading 
intention  and  feature. '  James  Broad  wood  claims 
to  have  given  a  sketch  for  a  Cabinet  piano 
{Some  NUes,  etc.,  p.  9)  in  1804  to  William 
Southwell,  who  in  1807  patented  (No.  3029)  a 
•damper  action  to  the  instrument  there  called  by 
that  name.'  From  this  tall  instrument  the 
lower  upright  or  Gottaoe  piano  followed  almost 
immediately.  Robert  Wornum  <  the  younger ' 
patented  (No.  3419)  one  diagonally  strung  in 
1811,  and  in  1813  made  a  vertical  one,  naming 
at '  Harmonic. '  In  the  year  1815  Ignace  Pleyel, 
founder  of  the  house  of  Pleyel,  Wolff  et  Cie. ,  em- 
ployed Henrt  Papb,  an  ingenious  mechanician, 
to  organise  the  introduction  of  the  construction 
of  these  instruments  in  Paris  (Pape,  Sw  Us 
InverUionSf  etc.  ;  Paris,  1845),  from  which 
beginning  arose  the  important  manufacture  of 
French  cottage  pianos.  William  Frederick 
CoLLARD,  who  about  1800  had  with  Muzio 
dementi  taken  up  the  business  of  Longman  k 
Broderip,  in  1811  essayed  an  oblique  pianoforte 
{Patent  No.  3481)  by  turning  a  square  one 
'upwards  on  its  side.'  William  Southwell  had 
patented  a  Square  thus  turned  up  in  1798. 
Nearly  all  improvements  in  the  pianoforte  have 
been  of  slow  and  patient  elaboration,  the  intro- 
duction of  metal  in  framing,  and  Ersxd's  special 
action  being  prominent  examples.  Womum's 
excellent  cottage  action  was  no  exception  to  this 
general  experience,  for  he  did  not  complete  it 
till  1828  (Patent  No.  6678).  Camille  Pleyel 
recognised  its  value,  and  through  his  introduc- 
tion it  became  generally  used  in  France,  so  that 
at  last  it  was  known  in  England  i^  the  *  French ' 
action.  But  Womum's  merit  as  the  inventor 
of  this  *  crank '  action  (the  first  idea  of  which 
is  in  the  *  Upright  Grand '  of  Landreth,  patented 
1787)  needs  now  no  vindication,  and  Southwell's 
*  sticker '  action,  long  the  favourite  in  England, 
18  giving  way  and  will  probably  be  in  time 
entirely  superseded  by  it.  In  France  and 
Germany  Womum's  principle  universally  pre- 
vails. 

His  piccolo  piano,  a  low  upright  pianoforte, 
was  introduced  in  1 8 2 9 .     The  novelty  consisted 

I  Sm  Hipkliu'i  JNttorr  vfthe  Pianqfart0  (1886).  p.  111. 
>  He  luMl  patented  m  '  Irlab  dunper  •etlon '  In  1794.  Mid  bbmIc  ft 
'CftbliMt  pik&o  M  early  aa  iaO!L    w.  ■.  a.  r. 


first  in  its  small  size,  and  then  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  new  action  invented  by  Robert  Wornum 
and  patented  three  years  before.  Though  the 
strings  were  placed  vertically,  the  height  of  the 
piccolo  piano  did  not  exceed  40  inches.  The 
facile  touch  gained  by  the  new  mechanism  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  musical  public, 
and  with  its  long -since-proved  durability  has 
made  it  a  favourite  model  of  action  for  the 
manufacturers  of  the  present  day  both  here  and 
abroad.  The  'piccolo'  was  finished  to  stand 
out  in  the  room  away  from  the  wall ;  its  original 
price  was  36  guineas. 

We  may  now  look  back  a  hundred  years,  in 
the  first  half  of  which  the  pianoforte  had  really 
no  independent  existence  as  a  keyed  instrument ; 
but  between  1770  and  1820  we  fiiid  the  grand 
piano  complete  so  far  as  its  constraction  in 
wood  permitted,  and  a  constellation  of  remark- 
able players  that  included  Clementi  and  Dussek, 
Cramer  and  Field,  Hummel  and  Ries.  Weber 
in  Germany  had  initiated  the  Romantic  school 
in  pianoforte  music  ;  Ealkbrenner  in  Paris  was 
forwarding  technical  discipline  ;  and  above  all, 
Beethoven,  whose  early  eminence  as  a  pianist 
has  been  to  a  lai^  extent  overshadowed  by  his 
sublime  genius  as  a  composer,  was  in  the  latter 
years  of  this  epoch  engaged  in  completing  that 
series  of  masterpieces  for  the  pianoforte  that 
have  not  only  enabled  it  to  rival  the  orchestra 
in  the  wealth  of  its  possessions,  but  have  by 
their  own  immortality  ensured  it  an  existence 
as  a  musical  instmment  which  no  change  of 
fashion  can  affect.  The  further  development  of 
technique,  essential  to  the  interpretation  of 
Beethoven,  attained  its  highest  perfection  be- 
tween 1820  and  1850,  and  was  based  upon 
conditions  rendered  possible  by  the  introduction 
of  iron  as  an  essential  constituent  in  the  fram- 
ing of  grand  pianos,  and  in  a  certain  degree  of 
that  of  the  other  kinds  also.  Gradation  of 
power  was  the  great  desideratum  of  the  player  ; 
and  the  possibilities  of  this  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  freedom  of  the  wrist,  which 
had  previously  been  disallowed,  and  with  the 
discovery,  made  almost  instinctively,  that  to 
give  elasticity  to  the  fingers,  they  should  be 
raised  in  order  to  descend  and  not  be  drawn 
inwards  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  Bach 
touch.  [See  Pianoforte- Playing.]  This 
change  of  practice  involved  a  blow  by  the 
hammer  which  the  indifl*erent  Berlin  wire  of 
that  time  could  not  stand.  Thicker  wire  pro- 
duced greater  strain  on  the  framing  which  the 
wooden  cases  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist. 
The  use  also  of  two  metals  in  the  stringing, 
brass  and  iron,  led  to  unequal  changes  in  the 
tuning,  and  another  problem,  'compensation,' 
received  even  more  attention  than  '  resistance ' 
had  done.  To  solve  this  a  young  Scotch  tuner, 
named  Allen,  employed  at  Stodart's,  set  him- 
self ;  and  with  the  fervour  proverbial  in  the 
youth  of  his  country,  he  soon  succeeded  in. 
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producing  a  complete  and  satisfactory  upper 
framing  of  hollow  tubes  in  combination  with 
plates  of  iron  and  brass,  bound  together  by 
stout  wooden  crossbars,  the  whole  intended  to 
bear  the  pull  of  the  strings,  and  to  meet,  by 
give-and-take,  the 
variations  in  the 
length  of  the  wires, 
due  to  alteration 
of  temperature. 
The  patent  (No. 
4431)  was  taken 
out  by  William 
Allen  and  James 
Thom  (who  sup- 
plied the  necessary 
technical  know- 
ledge of  pianoforte- 
making)  ;  it  is 
dated  Jan.  15, 
1820,  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use 
it  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Stodart  to 
the  great  advan- 
tage of  their  busi- 
ness. The  accom- 
panying diagram 
of  a  Stodart  pianoforte  with  Allen's  framing 
shows  the  aim  and  completeness  of  this  re- 
markable invention,  from  the  inventor's  point 
of  view. 

But  tension  soon  asserted  itself  as  more  im- 
portant than  compensation,  and  a  rigid  counter- 
poise to  it  by  means  of  metal  still  presented 
itself  as  the  problem  for  solution  to  James 
Broadwood,  who  had,  years  before,  initiated 
the  idea ;  and  we  learn  from  Henry  Fowler 
Broadwood  (Times,  May  10,  1861)  that  Samuel 
Herve,  a  workman  employed  by  his  father, 
invented  in  1821  the  fixed  string-plate,  in  that 
year  first  applied  to  a  Square  piano  of  Broad- 
wood's.  From  1822  to  1827  James  Broadwood 
tried  various  combinations  of  the  string-plate  and 
iron  bars,  and  in  the  latter  year  permanently 
adopted  a  system  of  solid  metal  bracing  (Patent 
No.  5485).  The  iron  bars,  not  having  been 
patented,  had  been  adopted  by  other  makers, 
and  in  1825  Pierre  Erard  had  in  his  turn 
patented  a  means  of  fixing  the  iron  bars  to  the 
wooden  braces  beneath  the  sound-board  by  bolts 
passing  through  holes  cut  in  the  sound- board 
(Patent  No.  5065).  He  had  patented  a  system 
of  fixed  iron  bars  in  Paris  in  1822.  He  could 
not  do  so  in  London,  being  barred  by  Stodart's 
(Thom  and  Allen's)  patent  Stodart  refrained 
from  opposing  the  Broadwoods  when  James 
Shudi  Broadwood  took  out  his  patent  for 
string-pkte  and  bars  in  1827.  The  writer  had 
this  information  from  Mr.  Joseph  Ries,  who 
died  in  1882.  There  is  no  mention  of  a 
string-plate  in  this  patent,  but  a  proposition 
is  made  to   strengthen   the   case   by  plating 


it  with  sheet  iron,  which,  however,  came  to 
nothing. 

The  William  Allen  who  had  invented  Stodarfs 
compensating  framing  did   not   rest  satisfied 
with  his  first  success,  but  invented,   and  in 
1831  patented  (No.   6140),  a  cast-iron  frame 
to  combine  string-plate,  iron  bars,  and  wrest- 
plank  in  one  casting.   Wooden  bars  were  let  into 
the  wrest-plank  to  receive  the  ordinary  tuning- 
pins,  which  would  not  conveniently  work  in 
metal.     This  important  invention  did  not  find 
the  acceptance  which   it    deserved,    and   the 
compound  metal  and  wood  framing  continued 
to  be  preferred  in  Europe  under  the  idea  that 
it  was  beneficial   to   the   tone.      But  Allen's 
proposal  of  one  casting  had  been  anticipated  in 
America  by  Alpheus  Babcock  of  Boston,  U.S., 
who  in  1825  patented  a  cast-iron  frame  for  a 
Square  piano.     The  object  of  this  frame,  like 
that  of  Allen's  first  patent,  was  compensation. 
It  failed,  but  Babcock's  single  casting  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  construction  which 
has  been  largely  and  successfully  developed  in 
America.     Besides  Allen  and  Babcock,  who  in 
those  days  of   imperfect    commnnication  are 
hardly  likely  to  have  known  of  each  other's 
attempts,^  Conrad  Meyer  of  Philadelphia  claims 
to  have  invented  the  metal  frame  in  a  single 
casting  in  1832.     Whether  Meyer  was  aware 
of  the  previous  efforts  of  Allen  and  Babcock  or 
not,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  made  a  good 
Square  piano  on  this  plan  of  construction  in 
1833.     The  frame  of  it  is  represented  below. 
This    instrument,    which    the 
writer  saw  and  tried  at  Paris  in 
1878,  was  exhibited  when  first 
made  at  the  Franklin  Institute, 
Philadelphia,    and    was  sold; 
but   Messrs.   Meyer  bought  it 
back  in  1867,  and  exhibited  it 
in  the  Centennial    Exhibition 
in  1876,  and  again,  as  men- 
tioned, in  the  Universal  Exhi- 
bition of  Paris  in  1878.   Jonas 
Chickering  of  Boston  in  1337 
improved  the  single  casting  by 
including  in  it  the  pin-bridge, 
and  damper  socket-rail,  a  con- 
struction which  he  patented  in 
1840.  Chickering  subsequently 
devised  a   complete  frame  for 
grand   pianos  in  one  casting, 
and  exhibited  two  so  made  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 
On  the  same  occasion  Lichtenthal  of  St  Peters- 
burg exhibited  two  grand  pianos  'overstrung,' 
that  is,  with  the  longest  bass  spun -strings^ 
stretched   obliquely  over  the  longest  unapnn 
ones,  a  method  which  is  now  very  well  known 
and  extensively  adopted,  but  tlie  advantagea  of 
which  have  hitherto  been  impaired  by  inequality 

1  Sm  HipUni's  WisUHy  ^  thm  FUmnforts,  ix.  IS. 
*  'Siran.  or  ovenpun,  s^nn'  mn  rarrouBded  vlUi  u  vttmvH 
eoU  of  fine  wire,  to  add  to  their  wdi^t  sad  pow  of  toM 
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in  the  scale.  The  invention  of  overstringing 
has  had  more  than  one  claimant,  amongst 
others  the  ingenious  Henry  Pape.  We  have 
fomid  DO  earlier  date  for  it  than  1835,  when 
Theobald  Boehm,  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  flute,  contrived  an  overstrung  square, 
and  an  overstrung  cottage  piano,  and  had  them 
made  in  London  by  Gerock  of  ComhilL  In  the 
next  year,  1886,  John  Godwin  patented  (No. 
7021)  overstrung  square  and  cottage  pianos. 
Whether  he  acquired  Boehm's  invention  or  not, 
we  do  not  know. 

Great  use  of  iron  was  made  by  Dr.  Steward 
of  Handsworth  near  Birmingham  in  a  novel 
upright  pianoforte  which  he  called  the  Euphoni- 
con,  and  brought  out  in  London  in  1844.  His 
patent  (No.  9023),  which  is  dated  July  1841, 
includes  a  complete  metal  framing,  and  separate 
sound  -boards,  three  in  number.  The  instruments 
were  of  elegant  appearance,  and  the  long  strings, 
in  harp -like  form,  were  exposed  to  view.^ 
Though  unsuccessful,  the  Euphonicon  should 
not  be  forgotten.  There  is  one  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  the  musical  instrument 
collection. 

To  return  to  America.  In  1858  Jonas 
Ghickering  combined  the  overstringing  with  a 
metal  frame  in  one  casting,  in  a  square  piano 
which  he  did  not  live  to  see  completed,  but 
which  was  finished  by  his  sons.  This  com- 
bination was  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Steinway  k 
Sons  of  New  York,  and  further  improved  in 
1859  by  the  addition  of  an  *  agratfe '  (or  metal 
stud)  bridge  ;  they  then,  by  dividing  the  over- 
stringing  into  two  crossings,  produced  a  double 
overstrung  scale.  In  the  same  year  this  firm 
patented  in  America  a  grand  piano  with  fan- 
shaped  overstrung  scale  in  one  casting,  a  diagram 
of  which  will  show  the  arrangement  of  iron- 
work and  bridges  (Fig.  16).  This  system  of 
Messrs.  Steinway's  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  the  foremost  makers  in  Germany,  which  it 
may  be  mentioned  is  the  native  country  of  the 
firm.     [See  Steinway.] 

Henry  Fowler  Broadwood's  special  concert- 
grand  iron  framing,  with  diagonal  tension-bar 
and  transverse  suspension-bar,  was  invented  by 
him  in  1847,  and  has  been  used  by  his  firm 
sver  since.  He  objected  to  single  castings, 
preferring  a  combination  of  cast  and  wrought 
ifon,  wedged  up  at  the  points  of  abutment, 
into  a  thoroughly  solid  structure.  His  plan 
gets  rid  of  some  of  the  iron  bars,  which  he 
believed  to  be  more  or  less  inimical  to  carrying 
and  equality  of  tone.  The  difference  between 
this  and  his  father's  or  Erard's  scale  is  great ; 
and  it  only  approaches  the  American — which 
it  preceded  in  grand  pianos — in  the  fact  that 
the  framing  is  independent  of  the  wooden  struc- 
ture of  the  instrument.  A  comparison  of  the 
diagram  (Fig.   16)  with  Steinway's  (Fig.  16) 

*  In  the  haipdiape  Dr.  Stnrard  had  been  anUdpated  by  Miumrd 
M  UoHnna.    We  hare  eeen  a  piano  eo  made  hy  him  in  1819. 


makes  this  difierence  obvious  (the  diagonal  bar 
is  lettered  u,  the  suspension-bar  t).     The  iron 
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bars  are  flanged  to  preserve  them  from  twisting 
under  the  high  tension  adopted,  the  wire  for 
the  treble  notes  being  now  thicker  than  that 
for    the  bass    formerly   was.      Allen's   metal 


Fio.18. 

wrest-plank  remained  for  more  than  twenty 
years  in  abeyance,  although  single  plates  of 
metal,  allowing  room  for  the  pin-holes  in  the 
wooden  block,  had  been  used  from  time  to 
time.'     H.  Wolfel  of  Paris  brought  out  about 

>  An  Independent  Iron  irreet-plate.  attached  to  the  wooden  wreei- 
plank,  was  propoeed  by  J.  0.  Sch  wieeo,  a  harp-maker  in  London,  who 
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1854  a  metal  wrest -plank  with  mechanical 
screw -pins,  an  idea  for  tuning  often  tried, 
but  always  unsuccessfully.  Wolfel's  next  idea 
was  to  use  boxwood  plugs  in  the  pin-holes,  so 
that  the  pins  should  not  touch  the  metal. 
The  difficulty  was  at  last  met  by  H.  F.  Broad- 
wood.  In  his  invention  the  tuning- pin  screws 
accurately  into  the  thicl^  metal  wrestpin- 
piece,  and  through  it  into  the  wooden  wrest- 
plank  or  pin -block,  the  great  length  of  the  pin 
and  clinging  of  the  wood  producing  sufficient 
friction  to  counteract  the  pull  of  the  string. 
The  wrestpin-piece  was  introduced  by  the  firm 
in  the  grand  pianos  exhibited  in  1862,  and 
years  have  proved  the  efficiency  of  the  inven- 
tion. 

Returning  to  the  action,  we  have  seen  the 
steps  first  taken  by  Sebastien  Erard  towards 
the  attainment  of  double  escapement,  whereby 
power  is  regained  over  the  hammer  before  the 
key  returns  to  its  equilibriunu  He  had  grown 
old  before  the  full  accomplishment  of  his  idea, 
and  his  famous  ' Repetition  action'  was  patented 
in  London  in  1821  (Patent  No.  4631)  by  Pierre 
Erard,  his  nephew.  The  action  is  shown  in 
this  diagram,  which  we  will  describe  as  far  as 
possible  in  untechnical  language. 


patent  on  the  ground  of  the  loss  sustained  in 
working  it  Then  '  repetition '  became  the 
pianoforte-maker's  dominant  idea  in  this  oountiy 
and  elsewhere,  each  according  to  his  knowledge 
and  ability  contriving  a  repetition  action  to  call 
his  own,  though  generally  a  modification  of  an 
existing  one.  Names  that  have  come  promi- 
nently forward  in  connection  with  these  experi- 
ments, are  BlUthner  in  Germany,  Pljsyel  and 
Kriegelstein  in  Paris,  Southwell  the  younger, 
Ramsay  and  Kind  (under  Broad  wood's  patronage 
at  different  times),  Collard,  Hopkinson,  and 
Brinsmeaj)  in  London.  Other  repetition  actions 
are  the  simplified  copies  of  Erard's  used  by  Hebz 
in  Paris  and  by  Steinway  in  New  York,  the 
latter  lately  adopted  by  Beghstein  of  Berlin, 
in  place  of  Kiiegelstein's. 

Further  improvement  of  the  Square  piano,  in 
the  application  of  metal  to  resist  tension,  etc, 
follow^  closely  upon  that  of  the  Grand ;  and 
in  America  the  Square  outstripped  the  Grand 
by  being  first  experimented  on  for  the  iron 
framing,  the  cross  stringing,  etc. ,  which,  through 
the  talent  and  energy  of  the  Meyers,  Ghickerings, 
and  Steinways,  have  given  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  American  manufacture.  The  Americans 
brought  their  Squares  almost  to  the  size  and 
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e  U  tlM  kcT :  i  I*  »  pUot.  oantrad  at  lU  to  gfre  the  blow,  by  mMiis  of  a  mrrlw.  0.  holding  the  boppar.  f,  wbiob  dolhm  tlM  blow  totbt 
hammer,  o.  bj  tho  thrust  of  th«  hopper,  which  ewsapee  bj  forward  movement  after  oontwrt  with  a  projection  from  the  hMnmer  eovwed 
with  leather,  anewerin*  to  the  notoh  of  the  Bof llah  aetion.  Tbie  eecapeuent  ie  controlled  at « :  a  donble  Bprlng.  i  I,  poahee  up  a  hinged 
lerer.  ee,  the  rise  of  which  ia  checked  at  pp.  and  oauaee  the  eeeond  or  double  eeeapemeat ;  a  Uttle  etimip  at  the  ehonlder  of  the  baamcr. 
known  M  the  •  repetition.'  preeeing  down  ee  at  the  point,  and  by  this  deprewiiin  permitting  j  to  go  back  into  its  plao^  and  be  ready  for  » 
second  blow,  before  the  key  has  been  materially  raised.  The  check,  p.  U  in  this  action  not  behind  the  hammer,  bat  beforo  it,  fixed  into 
the  carrier,  9,  which  also,  a«  the  key  is  put  down,  brings  down  the  under  damper. 

Although  at  once  adopted  by  Hummel  and 
other  pianists  of  note,  including  Liszt,  then  a 
boy,  Erard's  action  was  slow  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion. It  did  not  gain  a  satisfactory  position 
until  Thalberg,  after  1830,  had  identified  his 
admirable  playing  with  its  specialities.  In 
1835  Pierre  Erard  obtained  an  extension  of  his 

took  out  a  patent  (No.  6009)  for  it  in  18911.  .Sshwieso's  tnning-pin 
pierco'l  the  wrest-plate  and  waw  tapped  at  the  upper  end ;  the 
immobility  of  the  pin.  to  which  the  string  was  attached  at  the  lower 
end  las  in  a  harp,  or  CrUtofori's  first  planos).belng  ensured  by  friotion 
oollars  and  washers.    We  do  not  know  if  this  wrest-plate  answered. 


or  was  ever  tried  in  a  pianoforte, 
harp*.  Tiollna,  and  gnltara. 


Sdiwleeo  adapted  it  for  i 


power  of  their  Grands,  and  make  them  still; 
and  with  the  same  tendency  as  in  Europe,  to 
their  being  superseded  entirely  by  the  smaller 
Grands  and  Uprights. 

Beyond  the  broad  summary  of  inventions  in 
instrument  and  action  which  we  have  sketched, 
it  is  impracticable  in  our  space  to  go  further 
into  detail ;  it  would,  moreover,  be  a  task  of 
great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of 
facts  needing  to  be  sifted,  and  the  fact  that  t 
writer  on  this  subject  mnst  always  be  inflncnoed 
by  education  in  taste  and  use.     We  may,  how- 
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eyer,  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  services  of 
James  Stewart  (particularly  in  connection  with 
Messrs.  Collard's  pianos)  and  to  Henry  Pape  of 
Paris,  who  tried  more  ingenious  experiments 
in  pianofortes  than  any  other  maker,  although 
the  majority  of  them  are  of  donbtftil  utility. 
It  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  use  of  felt  for 
hammers  (much  improved,  however,  by  H.  F. 
Broadwood,  who  first  substituted  sheep's  wool 
for  Pape's  rabbit's  hair).  William  Stodart 
invented  a  continuous  bridge  for  upward  bearing 
in  1822  ;  and  the  *  harmonic  bar '  in  the  treble, 
as  a  bar  of  alternating  pressure  has  been  called, 
from  the  peculiar  tiinbre  obtained  by  its  use,^ 
was  the  invention  of  Pierre  Erard  about  1888, 
according  to  Dr.  PauL  The  main  object  of  this 
bar  was  to  consolidate  the  wrest-plank  in  the 
treble,  a  screw  tapped  into  the  plank  and 
drawing  it  upwards  alternating  with  a  screw 
tapped  in  the  bar  pressing  it  downwards.  In 
1843  A.  BoRD  of  Paris  invented  a  different  bar 
independent  of  the  wrest-plank,  which  served  as 
a  bridge  of  upward  bearing  and  abolished  the 
treble  wrest-plank  bridge.  From  its  simplicity 
and  cheapness  this  has  found  favour,  with  some 
modifications,  in  Germany  (where  it  is  known 
as  the  Capo  tasto,  or  d'astro,  bar)  and  elsewhere.' 
There  was  a  revival  of  W.  F.  Collard's  idea, 
patented  in  1821,  of  utilising  the  back 
draught  of  the  wires,  between  the  belly  bridge 
and  the  hitch-pins,  for  sympathetic  vibration, 
by  means  of  what  he  caUed  (Patent  No. 
4542)  a  <  bridge  of  reverberation.'  This  re- 
appears, in  idea,  in  Messrs.  Steinway's  '  Duplex 
Scale ' ;  but  Bliithner  of  Leipzig  has  gone 
farther  in  employing  independent  sympathetic 
strings  of  half  length  in  his  '  Aliquot '  piano. 
By  tUs  he  adds  the  octave  harmonic  throughout 
three  octaves,  and  thus  produces  something  of 
the  shifting  soft  pedal  timbre:  the  forte  or 
damper  pedal  in  the  ordinary  pianoforte  is, 
however,  an  incomiiarably  more  efficient  flood- 
gate to  these  sympathetic,  or  more  properly, 
^Uan  reinforcements. 

The  last  inventions  we  have  to  mention  con- 
cern the  pedals,  and  are  due  to  M.  Mental,  a 
blind  Parisian  pianoforte-maker,  who,  in  1862, 
exhibited  in  London  (1)  a  '  P^ale  d'expression,' 
diminishing  the  range  of  the  hammers  instead 
of  shifting  them,  an  expedient  now  employed 
by  American  and  German  makers,  and  (2)  a 
*P^ale  de  prolongement/  a  third  pedal,  by 
using  which  a  note  or  notes  pressed  down 
before  the  pedal  is  applied  may  be  prolonged 
after  the  fingers  have  quitted  the  keys.^  'This 
pedal  has  been  of  late  years  re-introduced  in 
Paris,  Stuttgart,  and  New  York.  Reference  to 
Pedal  will  show  the  radical  change  that  took 

^  Id  the  orlfliial  andlflatlon  of  thia  liiT«ntloa  a  third  aortw 
VntmiX  upon  the  bridge. 

*  The  Ckpo  Tasto  bur  racAlla  Sehnetar'a  •  Wldentandadaan.'  bat 
*M  not  taken  from  It. 

'  Fnim  the  Beport  of  Iff.  FMlaontheParisKihlbltionofl865.it 
■pPMn  that  the  fltst  idea  of  this  padAl  hwl  oooorred  to  Xarler 
ww«dot  of  Mkneillaa,  who  had  shown  * 
Hatlonale,' 1S44. »  plaao '  i  « 


place  between  1880  and  1850  in  'instrumenting' 
the  pianoforte,  giving  it  what  we  may  call 
colour  of  tone,  divined  by  Beethoven,  and 
perfected  by  Chopin  and  Liszt  By  these 
parallel  advances  in  technique  and  instrument 
the  masterpieces  composed  for  the  pianoforte 
by  Beethoven  have  since  1850  found  their 
fullest  exposition. ' 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatically  urged  that 
pianoforte-makers,  to  excel  truly,  must  ever  be 
individual  in  their  productions.  They  should 
be  guided  by  care  of  proportions  in  every  detail, 
and  in  equality  of  tension  as  far  as  the  scale 
will  admit ;  and  by  a  fine  discrimination  of  the 
proper  striking-place  or  point  of  attack  upon 
the  strings.  The  highly  complex  nature  of  the 
instrument  offers  inexhaustible  facilities  for 
choice  in  modification  of  these  conditions, 
which,  combined  with  tradition  in  working,  an 
important  factor,  may  be  taken  as  the  distinctive 
note  of  personality  in  a  maker.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  also  a  national  taste 
in  choice  of  tone  which  has  an  unmistakable 
influence. 

A  table  of  dates,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  will  be  found  a  useful  conclusion 
to  this  article.  [The  various  experiments  of 
more  recent  date  are  not  here  recorded,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  many  of  them  may  find 
permanent  acceptance.] 
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17(W 
1716 

ITU 

1738 

17S1 
1738 


1745 
1747 


17BS 
1798-80 


ITU 
1764 


1788 
1770 
1T71 


ir» 

1771 

1774 
1776 
1777 
1777 
1777 
1780 
1780 
17BS 

178S 
1788 
1787 


Piano  e  Forte.    Name  of  a  keyed  instnunent  at  Modena. 

Cristof ori  had  made  f oor  i>Ianafortes  In  Florence. 

Marios  •ubmltted  models  of  pianofortes  to  the  Aeademy 
in  Paris. 

Schroeter  submitted  two  models  of  pianoforte  actions  to 
the  Coart  at  Dicaden. 

Gottfried  Bilbermann,  of  Kreiben,  showed  two  piano- 
fortes to  John  Sebastian  Bach. 

Cristofori  died. 

Schroeter  wrote  to  Miller,  tlaiminf  to  have  InTented  the 
pianoforte. 

An  upright  fxand  pianoforte  inrented  and  made  by 
Domenlco  del  Mela  da  GacUano,  with  a  special  action, 
not  oopled  from  Criatofiwl,  though  with  some  simi- 
larity in  the  buU.  and  not  at  all  like  Froderid's.  which 
originated  the  '  sticker '  principle.* 

Christian  Bmiit  Frederid  of  Qen  inrentcd  upright  grand. 

J.  S.  Bach  played  on  a  Silbtrmann  pianoforte  Wore 
Frsderiek  the  Great. 

Gottfried  Silbermann  died. 

Frederic!  of  Oera  made  the  fbat  squaz«  plaaofortai 

John  Christian  Bach  came  to  Irondoo. 

Date  of  oldest  Zumpe  aonare  piano  known.* 

Schroeter  pnbllahed  in  Marpurg's  work  his  dalm  to  have 
InTented  the  pianoforte. 

A  'new  instrument  called  Piano  Forte'  announosd  at 
Covent  Garden. 

J.  O.  Bach  played  a  solo  en  the  pianoforte  In  London. 

Muaio  Clementl  compoesd  pianoforte  music. 


at  the  Thatched  House  in  London.* 
The  pianist  J.  S.  Schroeter  (not  the  organist)  came  to 


Badcers  about  this  time  InTented  the  Bngliah  Direct 

Action. 
A  grand  pUno,  by  Amsrieus  Baekera,  waa  at  Pistola  in 

1087.  where  it  was  wrongly  described  as  dated  '  1718.' 
John  Broadwood  made  a  Zumpe  model  sqnaro  plana? 
Kirkman'a  fltst  reoord  of  a  square  piano  (see  toI.  11.  p.  880). 
Moaart  played  on  Stein's  pluiofoncs  nt  Augsburg. 
Stodart  adopted  the  name  '  grand '  pianoforte. 
Beh  Brard  made  the  first  square  piano  in  France. 
John  Broadwood  n-con»tructed  the  aquan  piano. 
Kirkman'a  record  of  a  grand  piano  (see  toI.  11.  p.  880). 
MoBirt  and  Clementl  played  upon  the  pianoforte  before 

the  Emperor  at  Vlrana. 
John  Broadwood  patented  loud  and  eoft  pedals. 
Oeib  patented  the  aquaro  *  graaahonper '  action. 
John  Landreth  patented  the  *  uptight '  grand  plana 


«  Beported  to  A.  J.  Hlpklna  by  Signer  Oea 
•  F^tis  says  that  he  began  his  studies  on  a 
[Jb/Mft  i^(]k«  Ofwot  XxhibUlon,  1851.) 


,  _  Zumpe  pf.  of  this  date. 

(Jb/Mft  <fftJk»9r9ai  XxhibUlon,  1851.) 
•  O.  F.  Pohl.  M«Murt  and  /Ta^dn  in  London,  p.  l«l 
7  In  the  poeeaBBinn  of  the  flxm. 
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1787 
1788 


17M 

17M 
1794 
]7»4 
1790 
1798 
1800 

1800 


1802 

1807 
1808 
1808 

1811 

uao 


lan 

1881 


1825 
1820 


1896 
1827 


18Kr 
1831 


1885 
18S8 
1840 

184S 
1847 
1861 

1861 

185S 

1864 


Walton  jMteatod  aaoft  pwUl  with  thUUng 

John  ttrowlwood   about  this  time  mad*  a  a«w  Male 

ftand  piano,  dividing  th«  carrwl  bridge. 
Bteixi.  of  Aogtburg.  InTanted  a  aoft  podal  with  ■hitting 

aetioa. 
John  Broadwood  nuula  tha  flnt  piano  with  flva  and  a 

haUootarea. 
William  Southwell  Inrented  the  '  Iriah '  damper. 
Andreae  Btreicher  perfected  the  Vlenneee  grand  aoiion. 
Juhn  Broadwood  made  the  flrat  piano  with  six  oetavee. 
Bob.  Bnrd  made  hU  flnt  grand  piano  in  Parla. 
Wm.  Southwell  patented  a  aaoare  piano  turned  up. 
dementi,  in  partnership  with  CoUard,  began  about  thle 

time  to  make  pianoe. 
Immc  Hawkine  patented  an  upright  pianoforte  for  hia 

■on  Dr.  John  Iiaae  Hawkina,  of  Bordertown,  New 

Jeraej.  U.S.  A. 
Thomas  Loud  patented  a  diagonal  upright  piaaof  ort«u 
William  Southwell  patented  the  cabinet  pianoforte. 
Jamee  Broadwood  flrst  applied  iron  bars  to  a  grand  piano. 
Seb.  Brard  patented  the  upward  bearing  and  the  *  o41este ' 

pedal. 
Bobert  Womum  made  the  first  cottage  pianoforte. 
William  Allen  luTented  and  brought  out  at  Btodart'a  a 

companaating  grand  piano   with   metal  tubas  and 


Beb.  Brard  patented  hia  double  escapement  action. 

8.  Herre  invented  the  lized  string*|ilate  (brought  out  at 

Broad  wood's). 
James  Broadwood  adaptcl  iron  bars  to  the  string-plate. 
Llast  oame  out  in  Puis  on  an  Biard  grand  piano.    Beven 

octaves,  C-C. 
P.  Brard  patented  bolts  to  iron  baxs. 
Alphaeos    Baboock   patented  in  America  a  cast-iron 

frame  square  piano. 
B.  Womum  patented  the  crank  action,  improved  18S8. 
James  3roadwood  patented  iron  ban  and  string-plate 

combined  in  a  grand  piano. 
James  Stewart  patented  stringing  without '  eym'  to  the 

strings  (in  Messrs.  Collard's  nianoe). 
W.   Allen  patented   in   London  a  eomplete  cast-iron 

frame  piano. 
Gonrad  Meyer  patented  in  America  a  oast-iron  frame 

square  plana 
Boehm  had  over-strung  pianos  made  in  London. 
P.  Krard  introduced  the  '  Harmonic  bar.' 
Jonas  Chickering   patented   in    America  a  CMt-lzon 

frame  with  damper  socket  (square  piano). 
A.  Bord  of  Ptels  invented  the  '  Capo  tasto '  bar. 
H.  F.  Broadwood  invented  hii  '  Iron'  grand  pianoforte. 
Jonas  Chickering  exhibited  In  London  grand  pianoa  with 

frames  in  one  casting. 
Lichtenthal.  of  St.  Petenbuig,  exhibited  in   London 


oventrung  grand  pianos. 
■  _  "  ~        tmbined  < 
in  a  square  piano. 


Chickering  *  Bon  oombi 


cast  frame  and  oy«r-stringlng 


H.  WOlfd,  of  Paris,  invented  an  iron  wrasi-pIaBk  with 

mechanical  screw-pins. 
Bteinwar  *  Sons  patented  In  America  a  cast  frame 

overstrung   grand    piano,    and    double   oventrung 

s<{tiars  pisno. 
Montal.  of  Paris,  exhibited  In  London  a  third  pedal  fbr 

prolonging  sounds  after  the  ilngen  have  quitted  the 

kejrs. 
H.  F.  BroHdwood  patented  the  metal  pin-piece  or  wrest- 

plank  with  screw  tuning-pins  (not  mechanical). 


A.  J.  H. 

PIANOFORTE -PLAYING.  The  art  of 
playing  the  pianoforte,  as  distinguished  from 
the  earlier  instniments  with  keys  and  strings, 
consisted  largely  at  first  in  the  task  of  uniting 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  two  older 
instruments.  On  the  clavichord,  tlie  notes 
could  be  varied  in  force  and  emphasis  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  the  parts  of  a  fugue 
could  be  clearly  differentiated,  and  deep  ex- 
pression could  be  conveyed.  But  the  'dis- 
embodied spirit,'  to  which  its  tone  has  often 
been  compared,  was  incapable  of  speaking  to 
more  than  two  or  three  hearers  at  once,  so 
exceedingly  attenuated  was  the  tone  of  the 
instrument ;  and  in  very  staccato  passages  there 
is  little  of  the  sparkling  brilliance  of  the 
harpsichord.  On  the  harpsichord  the  most 
perfect  staccato  was  easily  obtained,  and  as 
the  touch  was  unalterable,  there  was  absolute 
evenness  of  tone  as  long  as  no  mechanical  change 
was  made.  AH  dynamic  changes  must  be  made, 
as  in  playing  the  organ,  by  the  application  of 
some  mechanical  device,  never  by  the  finger. 


Harpsichord  players,  accustomed  to  use  the 
swell  pedal  in  order  to  increase  the  sound,  would 
naturally  and  readily  make  use  of  the  £»  easier 
resources  that  were  provided  in  the  piano, 
with  its  infinitely  varying  degrees  of  tone.  The 
possibility  of  getting  increase  of  tone  by  pres- 
sure of  ^e  finger,  a  pressure  that  oonld  be 
applied  to  any  single  note  or  chord,  made  it 
no  longer  necessary  to  overload  the  music  with 
those  ornaments  by  which  the  older  oomposen 
had  obtained  a  kind  of  spurious  emphasis  from 
the  harpsichord.  Thus  the  pattern  of  the 
melodies  naturally  became  simpler,  and  more 
was  left  to  the  player  in  the  way  of  bringing 
out  the  salient  features  of  the  melody.  G.  P.  R 
Bach  led  the  readers  of  his  Versueh  uber  das 
todhre  Art  den  Clavier  zu  spieUn  to  aim  at  the 
cultivation  of  a  real  caiUabUe  style,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  speak  of  *  singing'  on 
the  keyed  instrument.  In  his  works  we  find 
innumerable  instances  of  a  melody  played 
simultaneously  with  its  subordinate  accom- 
paniment, a  musical  efiect  which  was  oolj 
possible  on  the  harpsichord  when  two  manuals 
were  employed.  The  pianoforte  soon  began  to 
acquire  special  ornaments  of  its  own ;  in  Hajdii's 
famous  variations  in  F  minor,  tiie  arpeggio 
figure  in  the  major  part  of  the  theme  implies 
gradation  of  tone  as  an  essential  feature,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  earliest  compositions  which 
could  not  be  played  with  any  degree  of  success 
on  the  harpsichord.  On  the  other  hand,  Mozart's 
fantasia  in  Q  minor  includes  no  effect  that 
cannot  be  realised  on  the  earlier  instrument, 
and  even  the  earliest  sonatas  of  Beethoven  can 
be  performed  satisfactorily  on  the  harpsichord. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  technique,  when  only 
the  three  long  fingers  of  the  hand  were  usually 
employed  (see  Fingering,  voL  ii.  p.  44a),  a 
gliding  touch  was  aimed  at,  and  tiiis  gentle 
pressure  suited  the  clavichord  perfectly.  With 
the  development  of  the  harpsichord  it  became 
necessary  to  acquire  a  crisper  touch,  for  all 
notes — even  those  played  with  Ugaio  effect, 
must  be  taken  up  sharply,  or  the  quill  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  pluck  its  string  again. 
Sebastian  Bach's  fingers  are  said  to  have  '  bent 
over  the  keyboard  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
stood  with  their  points  in  a  downward,  vertical 
line,  each  finger  at  every  moment  ready  for 
action.  In  taking  a  finger  off  a  key,  he  drew 
it  gently  inwards,  only  moving  the  end  joint' 
The  thumb  was,  as  it  were,  set  at  liberty,  so 
that  it  was  now  recognised  as  a  practical  member 
of  the  hand,  instead  of  a  useless  appendage, 
which  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  in  earher 
ages.  It  could  be  used  in  the  natural  position, 
but  it  was  forbidden  to  pass  it  under  the  other 
fingers  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  At 
the  same  time,  great  laxity  was  permitted  in 
part -playing,  where  the  interweaving  of  the 
different  voices  often  makes  it  necesaaiy  not 
only  for  the  thumb,  but  for  the  other  fing««i 
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to  pass  over  or  under  the  rest.  In  the  early 
pianos,  the  cantabile  touch  which  again  seemed 
desirable  was  best  obtained  by  a  smooth  pro- 
gression, such  as  was  insisted  on  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  who  allowed  the  passage  of  the  second 
finger  over  the  third.  Both  Cramer  and  Clementi 
devoted  their  main  attention,  so  far  as  regarded 
technique,  to  the  attainment  of  perfect  evenness 
in  all  the  fingers,  substituting,  in  fact,  a  living 
for  a  mechanical  equality  of  tone.  In  dementi's 
famous  *Gradus'  there  is  hardly  any  other 
point  striven  after  than  complete  equality  of 
tone,  combined  with  velocity,  and  the  power 
of  giving  due  importance  to  the  melody  as 
distinguished  from  the  accompaniment.  The 
author's  boldness  of  invention  is  in  structural 
form  rather  than  technical  innovation,  and  it 
was  enough  for  him  that  the  player  should 
possess  ten  exactly  evenly-balanced  fingers,  and 
should  be  able  to  give  due  emphasis  to  prominent 
parts.  Of  course  the  difficulty  of  many  of  the 
studies  is  extreme,  even  in  the  present  day ; 
but  a  player,  perfectly  equipped  in  the  school 
of  dementi,  would  often  find  himself  at  a  loss 
in  playing  Beethoven,  and  would  have  to 
acquire  new  powers  for  an  adequate  presentation 
of  the  music  of  Schumann  or  Chopin.  It  was 
Clementi  who  started  that  system  of  strengthen- 
ing the  weak  fingers  of  the  hand  by  holding 
down  some  of  the  fingers,  while  playing  repeated 
notes  with  the  others.  From  Kalkbrenner's 
merely  mechanical  plan  of  keeping  down  four 
adjacent  notes  while  one  finger  is  actively 
exercised,  to  some  of  Brahms's  51  'Uebungen,' 
this  system  has  never  failed  to  commend  itself 
to  students  of  technique  ;  but  there  is  a  danger 
in  its  use,  for  the  force  necessary  to  work  the 
weak  finger  may  be  got  by  a  kind  of  muscular 
reaction  ^om  the  fingers  that  are  pressing  down 
the  held  notes,  rather  than  from  the  weak  finger 
itself ;  a  far  better  form  of  the  exercise  is  to 
lay  the  fingers  in  repose  upon  the  keys,  and, 
while  the  single  finger  is  playing  its  repeated 
notes,  to  watch  that  the  other  fingers  never 
leave  their  keys,  and  never  depress  them. 

The  divergence  of  styles  between  the  'Vienna' 
School  (that  of  Mozart),  and  that  of  Clementi, 
was  in  part  caused  by  the  difference  in  the 
make  of  the  pianos  employed.  The  Viennese 
action  had  a  remarkably  easy  mechanism,  and 
was  best  suited  to  a  rapid  style  and  to  the 
execution  of  arpeggios.  The  '  English '  pianos 
preferred  by  Clementi — to  whom  many  of  the 
most  imiK)rtant  improvements  in  them  were 
clue — were  more  sonorous  in  tone,  the  hammer 
had  a  deeper  fall,  and  it  was  altogether  better 
adapted  to  the  larger  forms  of  music  and  to 
brilliant  execution. 

Neither  in  Cramer  nor  Clementi  is  great 
force  required  ;  the  hand  is  never  raised  to  an 
excessive  height,  or  brought  down  upon  the 
keys  with  any  such  power  as  was  required  in 
the  subsequent  period  of  technique.     The  use 


of  the  sustaining  pedal,  too,  was  comparatively 
rare  with  them,  and  they  and  their  contempor- 
aries were  fully  conscious  of  the  loss  of  clearness 
caused  by  its  excessive  use.  They,  like  all  the 
older  masters,  were  very  particular  as  to  the 
position  of  the  performer's  body ;  the  old 
German  writers,  such  as  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Marpurg, 
Tiirk,  and  others,  recommended  the  player  to 
sit  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  keyboard. 
Dussek  inclined  a  little  to  the  left,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  giving  action  and  power  to  the 
left  hand,  while  Kalkbrenner,  having  regard  to 
the  extension  of  the  instrument  in  an  upward 
direction,  took  up  his  seat  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  middle.  In  the  matter  of  the  position 
of  the  hand  there  were  many  different  theories, 
even  in  the  earlier  days ;  Clementi  was  of  opinion 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  hand,  from  the 
knuckles  to  the  wrist,  should  present  such  a 
surface  that  a  piece  of  money  might  be  placed 
there,  to  prove  that  the  fingers  alone  were  « 
engaged  in  the  execution.  Dussek  directs  that 
the  hands  should  lean  rather  towards  the 
thumbs,  so  that  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  may 
not  be  pkced  too  much  sideways  ;  and  Hummel 
says  they  thould  lean  rather  to  the  outside,  so 
as  to  give  the  thumb  more  liberty  on  the  black 
keys  when  required.  Kalkbrenner  again  was 
an  advocate  of  playing  octaves  or  sixths  with  a 
loose  wrist,  while  Moscheles  kept  the  forearm 
and  wrist  quite  stiff,  in  order  to  gain  lightness 
and  facility.  In  the  introduction  written  by 
F^tis  to  the  Mitkode  des  Mahodes^  he  points 
out  the  danger  of  a  tired  wrist  becoming  so 
enfeebled  as  to  cause  the  hand  to  form  an  angle 
with  the  arm,  and  thus  to  clog  the  articulations 
of  the  fingers.  Hummel  recommended  the 
hand  to  be  placed  so  that  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  formed  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  key- 
board, and  stated  that  Mozart  held  his  hands 
in  this  way.  All  these  authorities  agree  as  to 
the  general  rule  that  the  elbows  should  be 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  body,  and  that  from 
the  elbow  to  the  second  joint  of  the  fingers 
should  be  a  level,  horizontal  line. 

In  regard  to  fingering,  the  masters  of  the  first 
period  were  divided  as  to  whether  fingering 
should  or  should  not  be  what  is  called  '  sym- 
metrical ' ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  a  fingering 
adopted  for  a  figure  ascending  on  each  degree 
of  the  scale  should  be  repeated  exactly  all  the 
way  up,  regardless  of  black  notes,  or  whether 
the  rule  that  the  thumb  should  never  be  placed 
on  black  notes  was  to  hold  good.  Dussek  was 
a  great  stickler  for  this  rule,  which  of  course 
increases  the  difficulty  of  making  certain  of  the 
repetitions,  as  against  the  freer  way  of  putting 
the  same  fingers  on  the  corresponding  notes 
wherever  they  occur.  Dussek  even  went  so  far  as 
to  direct  that  in  certain  passages  where  the  same 
figure  is  repeated  in  a  higher  octave  than  that 
in  which  it  started,  a  different  fingering  should 
be  employed,  instead  of  devising  some  method 
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which  should  at  least  allow  the  symmetrical 
use  of  the  same  fingers  on  the  same  notes. 

The  Vienna  school,  with  its  strong  tendency 
towards  superficiality,  reached  its  climax  in 
Hummel,  who,  deriving  his  method  from  Mozart, 
made  all  kinds  of  technical  discoveries  (see  vol. 
ii.  pp.  443-4),  some  of  which  were  considered 
hardly  legitimate  by  the  more  conservatiye 
teachers  of  his  time.  His  method,  or  *  Piano- 
forte School/  was  in  some  sort  the  basis  of  that 
of  Ozerny,  whose  system  was  calculated  to  give 
the  pupil  the  utmost  velocity,  smoothness,  and 
brilliance  ;  Moscheles  carried  on  technique  to  a 
point  slightly  more  advanced,  but  both  he  and 
Hummel  can  be  disregarded  by  the  student  of 
modem  pianoforte-playing. 

With  the  ever-increasing  admiration  for  the 
music  of  Beethoven,  the  aims  of  the  technical 
experts  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  sonority 
rather  than  elegance  or  velocity  of  execution. 
He  himself,  with  his  splendid  equipment  as  a 
performer,  was  said  to  have  given  the  pianoforte 
a  soul,  and  ever  greater  and  greater  were  the 
demands  he  made  upon  the  instrument  From 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  performers  to  excel 
in  the  public  interpretation  of  his  works,  arose, 
beyond  question,  the  tendency  towards  a  merely 
muscular  force,  and  as  a  result,  a  great  increase 
in  the  resisting  power  of  the  pianoforte.  With 
him,  and  with  the  best  of  those  that  came  after 
him,  technique  was  regarded  as  means  to  an  end, 
not  as  the  end  in  itself.  Weber,  with  his  bold 
treatment  of  the  left  hand,  his  love  of  wide- 
spread chords,  and  Schubert,  whose  technique, 
though  occasionally  showing  the  influence  of 
the  superficial  Viennese  school,  yet  follows 
Beethoven  in  his  happiest  moments,  each  added 
something  to  the  resources  of  the  instrument, 
though  neither  made  any  special  study  oif 
technique,  nor  published  any  'method.' 

Thalberg's  wonderful  power  of  singing  on  the 
pianoforte  is  historically  interesting  as  having 
so  much  impressed  Mendelssohn  as  to  incite  him 
to  imitate  it,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
not  only  the  E  minor  prelude,  where  a  favourite  • 
deyice  of  Thalberg's  is  deliberately  imitated, 
but  a  great  number  of  the  'Songs  without 
Words '  were  more  or  less  consciously  influenced 
by  Thalberg's  ideal  cantabile.  Concerning 
Mendelssohn's  own  technique,  see  an^,  p.  161. 
Before  following  the  main  stream  of  technical 
development  from  the  requirements  of  Beet- 
hoven's sonatas  to  the  achievements  of  Liszt 
and  his  followers,  we  must  consider  in  the  next 
place  the  works  of  Schumann  and  Chopin,  both 
of  whom  realised,  as  none  of  their  predecessors 
had  done,  the  artistic  value  of  that  evanescent 
tone  of  the  piano  which  was  at  first  considered 
the  chief  defect  of  the  instrument.  Both  turned 
the  sustaining  pedal  to  richer  account,  and  got 
new  effects  from  its  use  ;  and  both  loved  a 
dreamy,  poetical,  indefinite  form  of  melody, 
and  a  style  of  ornamentation  to  which  the  word 


'  ethereal '  is  suitably  applied.  Schumann's  own 
experiments,  made  in  order  to  obtain  absolute 
equality  of  the  fingers,  resulted  in  an  injury 
that  prevented  his  playing  in  public,  so  that 
for  his  own  technique  we  must  depend  upon 
his  compositions  and  upon  the  playing  of  his 
illustrious  wife.  It  is  evident  that  her  wonder- 
ful sonority  of  tone,  the  exquisite  gradation  of 
her  touch,  and  the  quiet  brillianoe  of  her  play- 
ing in  ornamental  passages,  were  the  practical 
realisation  of  Schumann's  own  ideals ;  and  if 
all  his  little  innovations  in  the  way  of  technique 
(such  as  those  at  the  close  of  the  '  Papillons,' 
the  end  of  the  piece  called  '  Paganini,'  in  the 
'Camaval,'  and  other  places)  have  not  been 
accepted  as  part  of  the  regular  repertory  of 
technical  devices,  yet  enough  was  le^  to  emieh 
the  resources  of  the  instrument  very  materially. 
Like  the  older  players,  Clara  Schumann  sat  on 
a  comparatively  low  seat,  kept  the  foreann 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  got  the  tone  purely  by 
pressure  of  the  finger,  not  by  anything  that 
could  be  called  a  '  blow '  on  the  key. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  technique  of  Chopin 
may  be  usefully  studied  by  comparing  his  woik 
with  that  of  John  Field,  to  which  in  form  and 
style  it  owes  so  much.  The  passages  of  em- 
broideiy  in  which  both  delight  require,  in 
Field's  case,  that  perfect  equality  of  finger  at 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earlier  writers 
aimed ;  in  Chopin,  the  essential  weakness  of 
the  human  hand  is  turned  to  beautiful  aoooimt, 
for  his  passages  are  often  devised  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  weak  finger  of  the  hand  has 
to  play  the  note  which  is  to  be  comparatively 
unimportant.  In  the  concertos  and  studies  the 
natural  conformation  of  the  hand  is  kept  before 
the  composer's  eye,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
difficulties  are  always  of  a  kind  that  is  gratefiil 
to  the  player,  however  intricate  they  may  sound. 

Liszt's  technique  seemed  to  embrace  every 
merit  that  was  characteristic  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors, and  while  he  proceeded  mainly  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Chopin,  he  translated, 
one  may  almost  say,  Chopin's  technique,  which, 
like  his  quiet  style  of  playing,  was  after  all 
only  thoroughly  effective  in  a  comparatively 
small  room,  into  a  language  fit  for  the  largest 
concert-halls.  Schumann  and  Chopin  had  the 
quality  that  is  called  '  intimacy ' ;  and  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  many  of  their  most  individual 
works  could  only  be  properly  interpreted  to  a 
very  small  circle  of  sympathetic  hearers ;  with 
Liszt  ever3rthing  was  brilliant,  showy,  surpris- 
ing, and  eminently  for  the  public  In  point 
of  technique,  he  used,  or  allowed  his  pupils  to 
use,  a  far  higher  seat  than  had  been  generally 
used  before,  so  that  the  forearm,  instead  of 
being  held  horizontally,  sloped  down  towards 
the  hand.  This  gave,  beyond  any  doubt,  a 
great  increase  of  force  to  the  blow  upon  the 
keys  ;  and  in  Liszt's  own  hands  tone  was  never 
sacrificed  to  power,  nor  was  it  ever  possible  to 
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say  that  lie  went  beyond  the  limits  of  musical 
beauty  even  in  the  loudest  passages.  Still  he 
undoubtedly  did  institute  the  methods  of 
obtaining  great  tone,  which  afterwards  were  so 
misused  by  many  of  his  pupils ;  he  carried  further 
the  principle  ot  turning  the  inherent  weakness  of 
the  hand  into  a  beauty,  and  if  it  is  true  of 
Chopin,  it  is  ten  times  truer  of  Liszt,  that  his 
passages  sound  far  harder  than  they  are.  He 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  keyboard  in 
many  directions,  and  carried  to  an  extreme 
point  such  devices  as  that  which  is  sometimes 
called  *  blind  octaves,'  a  device  which  is  hardly 
a  compliment  to  the  musical  sense  of  the  average 
hearer.  It  can  be  made  less  objectionable  than 
it  is  by  nature,  if  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
thumbs  more  prominent  than  the  outsides  of 
the  octaves,  but  it  must  always  sound  rather 
a  makeshift,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  works 
of  the  older  composers  is  surely  nothing  short 
of  blasphemy. 


The  sustaining  pedal,  which  in  the  hands  of 
Schumann  and  Chopin  is  used  very  often  as  if 
it  were  a  veil  enfolding  their  melodies  in  a 
luminous  haze,  is  frequently  used  by  Liszt  as 
a  means  of  setting  the  hands  free  for  other 
things ;  and  a  special  kind  of  brilliance  was 
attained  by  him  in  rapid  ornamental  passages 
in  the  higher  octaves  of  the  piano,  by  holding 
the  fingers  almost  stiffly,  and  not  allowing 
them  to  move  with  much  independence,  and 
by  throwing  the  hand,  as  it  were,  at  the  passage 
where  it  begins.  It  was  Liszt*s  followers,  rather 
than  himself,  who  formed  the  habit  of  exerting 
undue  force  in  order  to  get  all  available  volume 
of  tone  from  the  piano.  If  Rubinstein  and 
Tausig,  among  the  older  men  of  their  generation, 
never  produced  tones  that  were  not  beautiful, 
others  injured  their  power  of  playing  in  a 
cantabile  style  by  exerting  strength  in  a  way 
that  was  not  scientifically  correct.  A  glance 
at  the  table  on  p.  265  of  vol.  ii.  will  show 
the  excessive  amount  of  resistance  which  the 
pianoforte -makers  were  compelled  to  provide 
in  order  to  stand  the  attacks  of  the  pianists  of 
the  seventies.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the 
present  day  the  resistance  of  the  keys  has 
returned  to  nearly  as  small  an  amount  as  it 
was  in  1817.  This  reaction  is  due  to  the 
general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  most 
sonorous  tone  is  not  produced  by  uncontrolled 
violence ;  the  laws  of  muscular  control  have 
been  gradually  realised  even  by  musicians,  and 
M   a  consequence   a   beautifully    round   tone 


is  nowadays  not  an  unnsual  possession  with 
modem  players,  even  in  their  loudest  passages. 
Down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
as  far  as  1880,  if  not  later,  this  tendency  showed 
no  diminution,  and  the  concertos  and  show 
pieces  of  that  time  make  it  clearly  manifest 
that  the  pianists  relied  for  their  effect  upon 
producing  a  loud  tone  at  any  cost  of  quality. 
Even  the  earlier  pianoforte  works  of  Brahms, 
down  to  the  date  of  the  two  Rhapsodies,  op.  79, 
and  the  second  concerto,  op.  88,  show  traces  of 
this  ultra- virile  ideal  of  playing;  and  his 
contribution  towards  the  technique  of  the 
instrument  was  mainly  in  the  direction  of 
attaining  perfect  independence  of  finger,  not 
merely  the  physical  inde])endence  for  which 
the  earlier  men  had  striven,  but  such  mental 
independence  that  one  finger  should  be  able  to 
play  three  even  notes  against  two  even  notes  in 
another  part  of  the  hand,  while  two  more  parta 
were  going  on  in  the  other  hand,  neither  of 
them  corresponding  with  either  finger  of  the 
first.  In  hiB  later  works,  from  op.  116  to  the 
end,  the  peculiar  qualities  of  pianoforte  tone 
are  more  carefully  considered  than  in  his  earlier 
compositions,  against  which  one  of  the  com- 
monest reproaches  was  that  they  were  not  suited 
to  the  pianoforte.  One  of  the  first  examplea 
of  this  consideration  for  the  characteristics  of 
the  pianoforte  is  the  intermezzo  in  A  flat  from 
op.  76,  which  would  lose  all  its  meaning  and 
point  if  it  were  played  on  any  other  instrument. 
The  'evanescent'  tone  of  the  instrument  ia 
definitely  required  throughout,  and  in  all  the 
later  sets  of  pieces  there  are  passages  which 
show  that  Brahmsdemanded  from  his  interpreters 
something  far  more  than  the  storm  and  stress 
which  appealed  to  him  in  his  earlier  life. 

Exactly  where  the  reaction  against  the  school 
of  the  piano- thumpers  began,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  say  ;  but  while  Mme.  Schumann  was  alive, 
the  quiet  and  truly  musical  style  had  never 
passed  away  even  in  Germany,  where  thumping 
had  its  home.  The  influence  of  men  like 
Sgambati  and  Buonamici  in  Italy,  Saint-Saena 
in  France,  and  Tchaikovsky  in  Russia,  encouraged 
the  quieter  style  of  playing,  and  after  the 
enormous  vogue  of  Paderewski's  style,  pianists 
began  again  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tone  rather  than  of  noise,  and  of 
muscular  control  rather  than  of  mere  force.  A 
far  lower  seat  was  adopted,  the  forearm  waa 
again  held  in  a  horizontal  line,  instead  of  slant- 
ing downwards  towards  the  keys,  and  the  vmst 
once  again  came  into  play.  The  technical  teach- 
ing of  Leschetizky,  and  in  an  even  greater  degree 
that  of  Deppe,  went  to  encourage  an  absolute 
mastery  of  many  gradations  of  tone,  and  a 
scientific  system  of  tone -production.  In  the 
Schumann  and  Deppe  schools,  moreover,  close 
attention  is  paid  to  the  management  of  both 
pedals,  and  in  general  to  minute  details  of 
technique.     It  is  of  course  impossible  to  foresee 
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what  will  be  the  next  stage  of  deTelopment 
of  pianoforte-playing,  but  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  no  return  will  be  made  to  the 
heavy  touch  of  the  piano  in  fashion  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 9th  century,  and  that  delicacy 
of  tone-gradation  will  hold  an  ever  higher  place 
in  the  regard  of  practical  musicians.  m. 

PIANO-VIOLIN  (Fr.  Violin  Qua6uor ;  Germ. 
Qtigenioerk).  Schroeter,  the  German  claimant 
to  the  invention  of  the  pianoforte,  refers  in  an 
autobiographical  sketch^  to  a  'Geigenwerk/ 
that  is  fiddle -work,  from  Nuremberg,  which 
partly  solved  the  problem  of  a  keyed  instrument 
capable  of  more  expression  than  the  clavichord  ; 
but  the  trouble  of  working  the  treadles — like  a 
weaver's,  as  he  said — ^was  too  great  a  drawback 
to  its  use.  It  is  figured  in  Praetorius's  Theatrum 
Instrumentorwiif  1620.  This  must  have  been  the 
'  NiimbergiBch  Gambenwerk '  of  Hans  Haydn, 
organist  to  the  church  of  St.  Sebald,  who  made, 
about  1610,  a  harpsichord-shaped  instrument, 
strung  with  catgut.  The  strings  were  beneath 
the  sound-board,  and  were  acted  upon  by  rollers 
covered  with  rosined  parchment.  The  rollers 
were  set  in  motion  by  a  wheel,  and  by  pressure 
of  keys  came  in  contact  with  the  strings.  The 
tone  was  capable  of  increase  and  diminution,  and 
resembled  in  timbre  that  of  the  Yiola  da  Gamba 
— whence  the  name  '  Gambenwerk.'  The  origi- 
nal idea  exists  in  the  Hurdy  Gurdy. 

A  tolerably  long  list  of  similar  experiments 
in  France,  Germany,  and  even  Russia,  is  to  be 
found  in  Welcker's  Der  Clavierbau  (Frankfort, 
1870),  p.  163,  etc.  It  appears  that  Chladni 
much  favoured  the  idea  of  a  piano- violin,  and 
under  his  auspices  one  was  made  in  1796  by 
von  Mayer  of  Gorlitz.  The  form  was  that  of 
a  grand  piano ;  each  key  acted  upon  a  catgut 
string,  and  as  many  hairs  as  there  are  in  a  violin 
bow  were  adjusted  in  a  frame  for  each  string, 
a  pedal  setting  them  in  motion.  All  these 
attempts,  however,  failed  to  produce  a  useful 
instrument,  from  the  impossibility  of  playing 
with  rapidity :  slow  movements  alone  being 
insufficient  to  satisfy  either  player  or  hearer. 

At  last,  in  1865,  Hubert  Oyrille  Baudet  in- 
troduced one  in  Paris  capable  of  rapid  articular 
tion,  and  named  it '  Piano  Quatuor,'  patenting  it 
in  England  as  '  Piano- Violin.'  The  principle  of 
Baudet's  invention  is  very  simple,  although  the 
wheel- machinery  he  employs  is  complex.  The 
strings  are  of  wire,  as  in  a  pianoforte,  but  of 
greater  relative  thickness,  there  being  one  only 
to  each  note.  The  strings  are  vertical ;  and 
attached  to  a  nodal,  or  nearly  nodal,  point  of 
each,  is  a  piece  of  stiff  catgut,  projecting  in  front 
more  than  an  inch.  A  roller,  covered  with  fine 
linen  and  slightly  rosined,  is  made  to  turn  by 
means  of  treadles  with  great  rapidity,  just  above 
the  catgut  ties,  but  not  touching  them  until  the 
keys  are  put  down,  when  they  rise  into  contact 
with  the  roller.     Motion  is  then  communicated 
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through  the  ties  to  the  wires,  and  their  musieal 
vibration  is  excited.  The  steel  string  by  its 
vibrating  length  and  tension  determines  the 
pitch  ;  the  catgut  tie  gives  it  the  colour  of  tone 
or  timbrt ;  and  the  impression  on  the  ear  is  that  of 
the  tone  of  a  violin.  Still  we  miss  the  attack  of  the 
bow,  which  gives  life  to  the  real  quartet   A.  j.  H. 

PIATTI  (plates),  the  lUlian  equivalent  for 
Cymbals.  It  is  the  term  by  which  the  cymbak 
are  usually  designated  in  a  score.  '  Senza  piatti ' 
indicates  that  the  bass-di-um  is  to  be  played 
alone  without  the  cymbals.  v.  de  p. 

PIATTI,  Alfredo  Carlo,  bom  at  Beigamo, 
Jan.  8,  1822,  died  at  Crocetta  di  Nozzo— 
about  four  miles  from  Bergamo — at  the  residence 
of  his  son-in-law.  Count  Carlo  Lochia,  on  July 
18,  1901.  His  father,  Antonio  Piatti,  bom  at 
Bergamo  in  1801,  was  a  violinist  of  some  re- 
pute, who  held  the  post  of  leader  in  the  orchestia 
of  his  native  town.  Piatti  began  in  his  ex- 
treme youth  to  study  the  instrument  which  was 
destined  to  make  him  famous.  Given  the  option 
— at  the  age  of  five — of  choosing  between  the 
professions  of  violoncellist  and  cobbler,  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  first,  and  was  promptly 
sent  to  his  great-uncle  Zanetti  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. Though  an  old  man  at  the  tune,  Zanetii 
was  an  accomplished  violoncelUst,  and  a  patient 
teacher.  He  made  it  a  mle  to  seat  his  diminu- 
tive pupil  in  a  chair  placed  upon  a  table,  and 
it  was  in  this  elevated  position  that  the  pre- 
cocious child  easily  mastered  those  ordinary 
difficulties,  which  severely  tax  most  students. 
After  two  years'  study  his  great -uncle,  con- 
sidering his  pupil  sufficiently  advanced,  applied 
for,  and  obtained  permission  for  him  to  play 
in  the  theatre  orchestra.  The  only  return  he 
received  for  the  serious  physical  effort  of  the 
engagement — which  lasted  three  months — was 
a  present  of  ten  francs  from  the  Impresario, 
half  of  which  was  retained  by  his  great- uncle. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  following 
season,  Zanetti  died,  and  the  youthful  Alfredo 
was  elected  his  successor  in  the  orchestra.  Mayr 
(see  that  name),  who  was  at  that  time  the  Maestro 
di  Cappella,  took  a  particular  fancy  to  the  young 
artist,  and  warmly  appreciated  his  genius.  On 
one  occasion,  during  a  three  days'  festival  which 
was  being  held  by  four  orchestras  in  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Caravaggio,  Mayr 
singled  Piatti  out  to  play  an  incidental  solo, 
which,  by  rights  should  have  fallen  to  Merighi, 
an  experienced  artist  and  professor  at  the  Milan 
Conservatoire.  This  episode  piqued  the  elder 
virtuoso,  and  when  in  1832 — at  the  age  of  ten 
— Piatti  sought  to  become  a  scholar  at  that 
institution,  Merighi  was  the  only  professor  who 
opposed  his  admittance.  Eventually  his  scruples 
were  overcome  by  the  boy's  finished  performance 
of  cue  of  his  (Merighi's)  own  compositions,  and 
as  a  result  Piatti  was  granted  a  five  years' 
scholarship.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  and  a  half, 
having  accomplished  his  time  of  study,  he  re- 
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turned  to  Bergamo,  but  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, made  his  public  d^but  as  a  soloist. 
This  took  place  on  Sept  21,  1837,  at  a  Con- 
servatoire concert.  He  performed  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition,  and  received  the  instru- 
ment upon  which  he  played  as  a  prize.  At 
Bergamo  Piatti  resumed  his  poet  in  the 
orchestra,  played  nightly  at  the  opera,  and 
accompanied  his  father  to  eveiy  neighbouring 
village  where  a  likely  opportunity  for  playing 
a  solo  presented  itself.  After  a  time  these  local 
excursions  took  a  wider  range.  He  gave  a 
concert  at  Turin  ;  went  as  far  as  Vienna  to  per- 
form a  Romberg  concerto  at  the  Eamthnerthor 
Theatre,  and,  his  engagement  at  the  Bergamo 
Theatre  coming  to  an  end  owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing, gave  concerts  in  various  towns  in  and 
about  Italy.  At  Pesth  he  fell  ill,  and  having 
no  reserve  funds,  was  reduced  to  selling  his 
violoncello.  Fortunately  a  friend  from  Bergamo 
heard  of  his  difficulties,  and  came  and  assisted 
him  to  return  to  his  native  town.  The  journey 
necessitated  a  stoppage  at  Munich,  and  it  was 
here  that  Piatti  made  the  acquaintance  of  Liszt 
He  explained  his  circumstances  to  the  great 
pianist,  and  was  at  once  invited  by  him  to 
play  at  a  concert  he  was  giving  for  the  poor 
of  the  town.  A  violoncello  was  generously 
lent  by  Herr  Menter,  and  Piatti  played  with 
great  success,  being  recalled  three  times,  and 
finally  embraced  by  Liszt  before  the  audience. 
Encouraged  by  Liszt  to  go  to  Paris,  he  arrived 
in  the  French  capital  in  1844.  Borrowing  a 
violoncello  from  a  friendly  amateur  he  gave  a 
concert,  and  played  at  some  private  receptions. 
He  also  came  in  contact  with  Habeneck,  received 
a  present  of  an  Amati  violoncello  from  Liszt, 
and  composed  his  'Chant  Religieux,'  and 
'  Sonnambula.'  In  the  same  year  he  played 
in  Germany,  and  during  a  visit  to  Ems,  wrote 
his  'Souvenir  d'Ems.'  In  1844  also  occurred 
Piatti  8  first  visit  to  England.  Upon  his 
arrival  in  London  he  at  once  obtained  an  en- 
gagement in  the  opera  orchestra ;  played  at  a 
private  party  given  by  Dr.  Billing  (the  operatic 
medical  adviser),  and  at  length  made  his  debut 
before  an  English  audience  at  the  Annual  Grand 
Morning  Concert  given  by  Mrs.  Anderson  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  on  May  31,1 844.  The  critics 
ranked  him  at  once  as  an  artist  of  extraordinary 
excellence,  and  Piatti  himself  was  well  pleased 
with  the  impression  he  had  made.  It  was  at  this 
same  concert  that  (as  Piatti  was  wont  to  tell 
the  story  in  after  years)  a  *  little  fat  boy  with 
ruddy  cheeks  and  a  short  jacket  all  over  buttons, 
stepped  on  the  platform  and  played  the  violin.' 
This  was  Joseph  Joachim,  whose  name  in  after 
years  was  so  closely  associated  with  that  of 
Piatti.  His  next  appearance  was  at  Herr 
Bohler's  mating  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
Then  he  played  for  Signer  Brizzi  at  his  concert 
on  June  21,  and  on  June  24,  performed  a 
Fantasia  by  Kummer  at  the  Philharmonic 
VOL.  in 


Notwithstanding  that  Mendelssohn  played  Beet- 
hoven's PF.  Concerto  in  G  at  the  same  concert, 
and  was  placed  on  the  programme  immediately 
before  Piatti,  the  young  violoncellist  obtained 
an  unqualified  success.  The  Times  spoke  of 
him  as  'a  masterly  player.  In  tone,  which 
foreign  artists  generally  lack,  he  is  equal  to 
Liudley  in  his  best  days  ;  his  execution  is  rapid, 
diversified,  and  certain,  and  a  false  note  never 
by  any  chance  is  to  be  heard.'  During  his  six 
weeks'  stay  in  London,  Piatti  played  at  eight 
concerts,  but  though  his  appearances  were 
limited,  his  faultless  qualities  speedily  gained 
him  renown.  After  touring  in  the  provinces, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  autumn,  with 
Sivori,  Dbhler,  Lablache,  and  Belletti,  he 
returned  to  Milan.  The  journey  was  accom- 
plished under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the 
low  condition  of  his  finances,  for  notwithstanding 
the  artistic  success  of  his  first  visit  to  England, 
the  personal  gains  were  nil.  Fortunately 
Madame  Castellan  made  him  a  present  of  £10, 
and  this  sum  just  enabled  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  From  the  end  of  1844  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1845,  he  toured  in  Russia 
with  Herr  Dohler.  One  outcome  of  his  visit 
was  the  composition  of  his  'Mazurka  Sent!- 
mentale'  (op.  6),  the  'Air  Baskyr,' — suggested 
to  him  by  a  man  who  occasionally  played  upon 
a  bagpipe  under  his  window  at  St  Petersburg, — 
and  the  'Fantaisie  Russe.'  The  last  named 
was  not  heard  in  public  until  1860,  when  it  was 
performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Union. 
Piatti's  second  visit  to  England  took  place  in 

1846.  A  number  of  concert  engagements  were 
offered  him  immediately,  as  also  his  vacated 
post  in  the  opera  orchestra.  He  was  heard 
again  at  Mrs.  Anderson's  Annual  Concert ;  made 
his  d^but  as  a  quartet  player  at  the  benefit 
concert  of  the  director  of  the  Musical  Union  at 
Willis's  Rooms  ;  performed  in  Jullien's  Concerts 
d'Et^  at  Covent  Garden,  in  an  orchestra  which 
numbered  Sainton,  Ernst,  Sivori,  and  Yieux- 
tempe  among  the  first  violins  ;  and  on  May  4, 

1847,  played  at  the  private  matinee  given  by 
the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society  on  the  occasion 
of  Mendelssohn's  last  visit  to  England.  The 
great  composer  was  a  staunch  admirer  of  Piatti's 
noble  genius,  and  one  of  his  last  remarks  on 
leaving  England  was :  '  I  must  write  a  concerto 
for  Piatti.'  The  first  movement  of  this  com- 
position is  said  to  have  been  completed,  but  it 
has  not  been  discovered.  During  the  autumn 
of  1850  Piatti  frequently  played  solos  at  the 
National  Concerts,  which  were  held  at  Her 
Miyesty's  under  the  direction  of  Balfe,  and  at 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society's  opening  concert 
of  the  season,  Dec.  5, 1851,  he  replaced  Lindley, 
on  his  retirement.  On  April  28,  1852,  Piatti 
introduced  Stemdale  Bennett's  Sonata  Duo  in 
A  minor,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Quartet 
Association  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  on  May  2, 
1858,  gave  the  first  performance  of  Molique's 
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Concerto,  compoBod  for  and  dedicated  to  him, 
at  a  Philharmonic  concert  Sullivan  also  wrote 
a  concerto  for  the  gifted  violoncellist,  who  per- 
formed it  in  public  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  1866.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Popular  Concerts  Piatti  was  engaged,  his 
long  association  with  them  beginning  on  Jan.  8, 
1859,  and  ending  with  his  retirement  in  1898. 
Besides  Piatti's  active  work  as  a  soloist,  he 
developed  his  powers  of  composition  under 
Molique,  and  wrote  several  works  of  high  merit 
for  his  instrument.  In  his  own  estimation  the 
most  important  of  these  were  his  six  sonatas 
for  violoncello  and  piano,  which  were  composed 
for  the  Popular  Concerts.  The  first  of  these  was 
written  at  Cadenabbia  and  played  by  Madame 
Haas  and  himself  on  Jan.  5,  1885,  at  a  Monday 
*Pop.*  The  second,  which  was  composed  in 
1886  during  the  convalescence  which  followed 
the  i]\juries  he  received  in  a  carriage  accident, 
was  played  by  the  composer  and  Miss  Agnes 
Zimmermann  on  Monday,  April  4,  1886  ;  the 
third  appeared  in  1889 ;  the  fourth  in  1893, 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  which  remain  unpub- 
lished, were  written  in  1896.  His  'Theme 
vari^ '  was  introduced  by  himself  at  the  Jubilee 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  July  14, 
1862,  and  his  'Bergamasca,'  founded  upon 
the  rhythm  of  a  dance  appertaining  to  his  native 
town,  was  produced  in  a  like  manner  at  the 
last  Popular  Concert  of  the  season  on  March  80, 
1885.  His  two  Concertos,  and  Concertino  for 
violoncello  and  orchestra  were  composed  for, 
and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts, 
and  his  'Fantasia  Romantica'  for  the  Hall^ 
concert  at  Birmingham.  His  last  composition, 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  year  1900,  is  the 
'Danza  Moresca,'  for  violoncello  and  piano. 
This  he  played  to  a  party  of  friends  at  his 
daughter's  house,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1901, 
with  all  his  accustomed  brilliance.  Besides 
his  original  compositions  Piatti  employed  his 
genius  in  collecting  and  editing  classical  solos 
of  past  centuries,  which,  but  for  his  preservation, 
would  have  remained  in  oblivion. 

As  an  artist  Signor  Piatti  gained  an  unsur- 
passable reputation.  His  absolute  command  of 
technical  difficulties,  combined  with  his  purity 
of  tone,  faultless  intonation,  exquisite  deUcacy, 
and  perfect  phrasing  of  cantabiU  passages, 
brought  him  the  homage  not  only  of  the  public, 
but  also  of  his  fellow-artists.  Just  as  Joachim 
has  directly  or  indirectly  taught  the  great  host 
of  contemporary  violinists,  so  did  Piatti's  genius 
influence  all  living  violoncellists, — Hausmann, 
Becker,  Whitehouse,  Ludwig — each  and  all 
paid  him  a  pupil's  homage  at  one  time  and 
another.  The  reverential  esteem  which  was 
felt  towards  him  in  England  was  never  more 
apparent  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  '  Joachim- 
IHatti  Jubilee,'  when  a  reception  was  organised 
by  Sir  George  Grove  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  English 


d4but  of  the  great  virtuosi  in  1844.  The 
committee  included  most  of  the  prominent 
musicians  of  the  day  ;  and  a  host  of  friends  and 
admirers  assembled  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  on 
March  22,  1894,  to  witness  the  presentation  of 
an  illuminated  address,  signed  by  the  President 
and  committee.  In  his  own  country  Signor 
Piatti's  appearances  were  perforce  rare  owing  to 
his  popularity  in  England,  but  the  admiration 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  none  the  less 
ardent  When — after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
years — he  played  at  a  concert  given  to  raise 
funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  monument  to 
Donizetti  at  Bergamo  (Oct  18,  1893)  he  wu 
received  with  wild  enthusiasm.  The  wannth 
of  the  reception  was  enhanced  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  grade  of  Commendatore  in  the  order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  which  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  King  Umberto.  Apart  from  the  admira- 
tion which  his  colossal  gifts  attracted,  the 
illustrious  artist's  lovable  disposition  made 
him  a  boon  companion  and  cherished  friend. 
Genial,  kindly,  and  simple-minded,  Piatti  conld 
invest  the  least  interesting  of  his  many  anecdotes 
with  an  inimitable  humour  peculiarly  his  own. 
He  was  a  keen  bibliophile,  a  remarkable  con- 
noisseur of  fiddles  and  violoncellos.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Ko. 
15  North  wick  Terrace,  but  after  the  purchase 
of  his  property — called  Villa  Piatti — ^near  Cade- 
nabbia on  the  Lake  of  Como,  he  retired  to  his 
Italian  home  after  the  strenuous  labours  of  the 
London  musical  season,  returning  to  Northwick 
Terrace  in  the  autumn.  The  last  months  of  his 
life  were  passed  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter. 
Countess  Lochis,  in  the  peaceful  companionship 
of  his  nearest  relatives.  Although  his  splendid 
mental  capacity  remained  unclouded,  yet  from 
the  summer  of  1900  his  friends  observed  how 
his  small  frame  grew  more  frail,  and  how  eveiy 
exertion  became  more  difficult.  Finally,  the 
disease  of  the  heart  from  which  he  was  suffering 
caused  him  to  pass  gently  away  just  before 
midnight  on  Thursday,  July  18,  1901.  After 
his  death  the  professors  and  students  of  the 
Bergamo  school  of  music  kept  solemn  watch  by 
the  body  until  it  was  laid  in  its  last  resting- 
place  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Lochis  family. 
The  funeral,  which  took  place  on  July  22,  was 
a  public  one.  The  Prefect,  the  Mayor,  memben 
of  Parliament,  representatives  of  the  leading 
Musical  Societies  attended,  and  notwithstanding 
the  tempestuous  weather  hundreds  of  towns- 
folk and  people  frt}m  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces came  to  do  homage  to  their  great  country- 
man. Four  professors  played  the  Andante  from 
Schubert's  Quartet  in  D  minor,  according  to 
Piatti's  express  wish,  and  a  week  later  visited 
the  Lochis  chapel  again,  and  made  a  compact 
to  perform  the  Quartet  annually  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  master's  death.  Signor  Piatti's 
wife,  Mary  Ann  Lucey  Welsh,  only  daughter  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Welsh,  the  eminent  professor  of 
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singing,  only  snrvived  her  husband  for  a  few 
months.  The  marriage  took  pUce  at  Wolchester, 
near  Stroud,  in  1856,  but  the  union  was  not  a 
happy  one  and  ended  in  a  mutual  separation. 
The  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  marriage 
became  the  wife  of  Count  Lochis,  who  died  in 
1899,  leaving  the  widowed  Countess  with  two 
children  Marchesita  and  Alfredo,  who  was  named 
after  his  grandfather.  — ^Morton  Latham,  Alfredo 
PiaUi;  Pratt,  People  of  the  Period;  Mason 
Clarke,  ZHctioTiary  of  Fiddlers ;  Fetis,  Biog. 
des  Mus,  ;  Musical  Times,  August  1901,  with 
portrait ;  Atherueunif  March  31,  1894,  and  con- 
temporary dates  ;  TimeSy  July  20, 1901 ;  Graphic, 
July  27, 1904,  with  portrait      o.  R.  and  e.  h-a. 

FUBLISHKD  COMPOSmONS 
Oonoarto,  op.  8*  Vol.  uid  FF.,  Mains,  1868 ;  Noctnm*,  op.  2, 
VcL  PP.,  Mains.  1863;  Blciliana.  V'el.  and  PP.,  Mainz.  IMS; 
Oodloi  Caprlod  per  11  Violonc«llo.  Berlin.  187S ;  Concerto.  Vcl.  and 
OrdheitTa,  Berlin.  ISTS;  Conoerto,  V'el.  and  Orchestnk  Leipaig, 
1877 ;  Faotaaia  Romaneoca,  Berlin,  1889 ;  Serenata.  for  two  Vcls. 
and  PP..  London,  1800 ;  Bomaim  per  violino ;  Bergamaaca ;  Chant 
Beligieax;  SouTenir  d'Ems;  Mazurka  Ben  tl  men  tale,  op.  6;  Air 
Bukyr.  op.  8,  Pkntaiiie  Bnne ;  Dwua  Moreaea  and  numerous  songi 
with  TioloneeUo  obldigato. 

TRAN8CKIFTI0NS  AND  ABRANOEMENTS 
Bel  Lesionl  per  la  Viola  d'  Aroore  (d'  AtUlio  Arloati)  ridottl  per 
U  Tiolonoello  da  Piatti ;  Six  Sonatas  by  Boccherlni,  also  Sonatas  of 
Loeatclll ;  Veradnl,  and  Porpofa ;  Knmmer's  Violonoello  Method ; 
1st  Sonata  of  Maroello :  Mendelssohn's  Lieder  ohne  Wortc ;  Three 
melodies  of  Schnbert ;  Variations  of  Christopher  Simpson. 

PIBGORN,orPIB-CORN(aocordingtoStainer 
and  Barrett's  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terfns  from 
*pib  *  or  *piob '  meaning  pipe,  and  *  com,'  horn), 
a  small  instrument  of  the  beating  reed  type, 
with  cylindrical  tube  and  expanding  bell.  Its 
use  was  mainly  among  the  Welsh  and  other 
Celtic  peoples.  The  tube  was  often  of  elder  or 
other  hollow  wood,  but  sometimes  of  the  shin- 
bone  of  a  sheep  or  deer,  a  natural  horn  being 
used  for  the  bell.  The  writer  has  been  favoured 
by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin  with  the  following 
description  of  one  in  his  possession.  'My 
pib-com  is  in  total  length  1  foot  8^  inches. 
The  tube  (of  deer  bone)  is  6^  inches  long  with 
a  single  beating  reed  (as  given  in  Daines 
Harrington's  description).  It  has  the  scale  of 
F  major,  from  f*  to  f^,  and  it  is  pierced  with 
six  holes  in  front,  and  one  for  the  thumb 
behind. '  (See  B  arrinotok,  Daines,  and  Horn  - 

PIPE.)  D.  J.  B. 

PIBROCH  (Gaelic,  Piohaireachd,  a  'pipe- 
tune ').  A  series  of  variations  for  the  bagpipe, 
founded  on  a  theme  called  the  urlar.  Pibrochs 
are  the  highest  form  of  bagpipe  music,  and  are 
often  very  difficult  to  execute  properly.  The  varia- 
tions, generally  three  or  four  in  number,  increase 
in  difficulty  and  speed,  until  the  composition 
concludes  with  a  creanluidh,  or  quick  movement. 
Like  all  bagpipe  music,  pibrochs  are  written  in 
a  peculiar  scale,  and  it  is  impossible  to  note 
them  down  correctly  for  any  other  instrument, 
particularly  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  extra 
note  between  F  and  FS,  a  peculiarity  which  is 
*lao  found  in  the  Alpenhom.  [See  Bagpipe 
and  R AKZ  des  Y aches.  ]  Pibrochs  are  generally 
of  a  warlike  character,  including  marches  and 
^ges ;  they  often  bear  the  names  of  various 


historical  and  legendary  events.  Thus  'The 
Raid  of  Kilchrist '  is  ascribed  to  Macdonald  of 
Glengarry's  piper,  who  composed  and  performed 
this  pibroch  in  the  year  1608,  during  the 
burning  of  a  church  with  its  whole  congregation ; 
and  the  specimen  of  which  a  portion  is  given 
below — '  Failte  Phroinsa,'  the  Prince's  Salute — 
was  composed  by  John  Maclntyre,  piper  to 
Menzies  of  Menzies,  on  the  landing  of  the 
Pretender  in  1716.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  music  is  always  contemporary 
with  the  events  which  the  pibrochs  commemo- 
rate ;  for  although  many  of  them  are  undoubt- 
edly of  considerable  antiquity,  yet  the  names 
of  old  pibrochs  which  have  been  lost  are  often 
transferred  to  new  compositions.  There  are 
not  many  collections  of  Highland  music,  but 
the  best  are  those  by  Patrick  Macdonald  (of 
Eilmore),  Donald  Macdonald,  and  Mackay. 
[The  last  collection,  by  Angus  Mackay,  con- 
taining sixty  pibrochs,  was  published  in  1888, 
and  was  followed  by  a  collection  made  by 
William  Ross,  piper  to  Queen  Victoria,  issued 
in  1869,  revised  editions  in  1876  and  1896. 
The  largest  collection  is  that  of  Major-General 
Thomson,  published  under  the  title  of  Ceol  Mor, 
in  1900.  w.  H.  o.  F.]  The  following  is  the 
first  part  of  the  urlar  of  a  pibroch,  and  is  in- 
teresting, as  showing  the  'warblers'  or  grace- 
notes  iu  which  good  pipers  excel.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  note  represented  by  F  is 
rather  sharper  in  the  bagpipe. 


The  name  Pibroch  is  used  by  Mackenzie  in  the 
title  of  a  piece  for  violin  and  orchestra,    w.  B.  s. 

PICCINNI,  NiccoLA,  was  bom  at  Bari,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Jan.  16, 1728.  Except 
for  the  circumstances  which  brought  him  into 
rivalry  with  Gluck,  and  the  violent  warfare 
waged  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  masters, 
he  is  little  remembered  now  ;  yet  he  was  for  a 
considerable  time  the  most  popular  of  Italian 
operatic  composers. 

The  son  of  a  musician,  he  was  at  first  in- 
tended by  his  father  for  the  Church,  but,  as 
usual,  the  attempt  to  repress  a  strong  natural 
inclination  only  resulted  in  confirming  and 
strengthening  it  He  picked  up  by  ear  all  the 
themes  he  heard,  and  learned  to  play  them  in 
secret,  while  the  mere  sight  of  a  clavichord  was 
enough  to  make  him  tremble  with  emotion. 
At  length,  at  the  instance  of  the  Bishop  of 
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Ban,  he  was  sent  to  the  Gonservatorio  of  San 
Onofrio,  then  presided  over  by  Leo.  He  went 
there  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  was  at  first 
instructed  by  a  inaestrinOf  a  kind  of  pupil- 
teacher,  who  by  his  dry  dogmatic  lessons  and 
severity  only  succeeded  in  disgusting  the 
gifted  boy,  who  showed  on  his  part  a  disposition 
to  throw  aside  all  controL  Leo  averted  this  by 
taking  him  for  his  own  pupil,  and  Durante 
(who,  at  Leo's  death,  resumed  his  previous 
mastership  of  San  Onofrio)  had  also  an  especial 
affection  for  the  young  student.  *  The  others 
are  my  pupils,'  he  was  wont  to  say  ;  '  this  one 
is  my  son.* 

Piccinni  quitted  the  Conservatorio  in  1764, 
after  twelve  years  of  study,  and  made  his  d^but 
as  a  composer  with  the  opera  *  Le  Donne  dispet- 
tose,'  at  the  Florentine  theatre  at  Naples,  in 
1766.  The  success  of  this  piece  was  remarkable, 
as  Logroscino's  comic  operas  had  so  monopolised 
the  stage  that  it  was  difficult  for  any  others  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  Equally  fortunate  were  '  Le 
Gelosie'  and  'II  Curioso  del  proprio  danno,' 
both  in  the  light  comic  style,  while  '  Zenobia ' 

iSan  Carlo,  1766),  and  '  Alessandro  nelle  Indie' 
Rome,  1768),  not  only  pleased  the  public,  but 
showed  advance  in  power,  the  last-named  opera 
containing  an  overture  which  was  greatly 
admired.  Piccinni  married,  in  1766,  Yincenza 
Sibilla,  his  pupil,  who,  to  great  personal  charms, 
united  that  of  a  beautiful  and  touching  voice. 
Her  husband  would  not  allow  her  to  appear  on 
the  stage.  She  was,  however,  an  exquisite 
singer  in  private  circles,  and  Piccinni,  with  a 
wide  experience  of  prime  donne,  said  he  never 
heard  his  own  airs  so  perfectly  rendered  as  by 
her. 

It  was  at  Rome,  in  1760,  that  he  produced 
'  La  Cecchina,  ossia  la  Buona  Figliuola,'  perhaps 
the  most  popular  opera  buffa  that  ever  existed, 
which  for  years  had  a  most  extraordinary  vogue. 
It  was  performed  on  every  stage  in  Italy,  and 
on  most  stages  in  Europe,  and  everywhere  was 
received  with  the  same  enthusiasm.  At  Rome 
it  was  played  not  only  at  all  the  principal 
theatres,  but  at  the  most  insignificant,  even 
that  of  the  BuraUini,  or  marionnettes,  and  all 
classes  of  people  were  equally  delighted  with  it. 
Fashions  were  all  alia  Oeechina:  inns,  shops, 
villas,  wines — in  fact,  all  things  that  could  be 
named — were  called  after  her.  Nor  was  more 
weighty  appreciation  wanting.  'Bark  qualche 
ragazzo  o  qualche  ragazzata'  ('probably  some 
boy  or  boy's  work '),  said  Jommelli,  importuned 
on  his  return  to  Italy  from  Stuttgart  with 
perpetual  praises  of  'La  Oeechina'  and  its 
author.  He  went,  however,  to  hear  the  work 
performed,  and  his  diclivni  to  the  amateurs  who 
crowded  round  him  at  the  end  to  know  his 
opinion,  was  '  Ascoltate  la  sentenza  d'  Jommelli : 
questo  h  inventore'  ('Hear  the  opinion  of 
Jommelli  :  this  is  an  inventor ').  It  is  difficult 
now  to  account  for  the  immense  preference  given 


to  '  La  Oeechina '  over  other  works  of  the  time, 
although  the  airs  it  contains  are  lively,  as  well 
as  graceful  and  pleasing.  In  the  next  year 
another  triumph  was  won  by  'L'  Olimpiade/ 
previously  set  by  Leo,  Pergolesi,  Galuppi,  and 
Jommelli,  but  never  so  successfully  as  bj 
Piccinni  Among  his  other  improvements  on 
existing  operatic  forms  must  be  mentioned  his 
extension  of  the  Duet,  hitherto  treated  in  i 
conventional,  undramatic  way,  and  the  variety 
and  importance  he  gave  to  the  Finale.  His 
fame  was  equalled  by  his  industry.  In  the 
year  1761  alone  he  wrote  six  operas,  three  serious 
and  three  comic.  In  1773  a  rival  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Anfosd,  sometime  Piocinni's  pupil, 
and  who  owed  to  him  his  first  theatrical  en- 
gagement. He  was  very  far  inferior  to  Piodnni, 
but  his  '  Incognita  perseguitata '  had  a  popular 
success,  as  had  two  or  three  weak  operas  that 
followed  it.  The  inconstant  Roman  pablio 
forsook  its  old  favourite  ;  an  opera  of  Piocinni's 
was  hissed  by  Anfossi's  partisans,  and  withdrawn. 
This  so  affected  the  composer's  sensitive  natnrs 
that,  returning  to  Naples,  he  fell  seriously  ill, 
and  was  in  danger  for  many  months.  On  his 
recovery  he  decided  not  to  return  to  Rome. 
In  1774  he  had  given  at  Naples  a  second 
'Alessandro  nelle  Indie,'  superior  to  the  first; 
he  now  wrote  an  opera  buffa,  '  I  viaggiatori,' 
which  had  at  Naples  almost  the  success  of '  La 
Oeechina '  at  Rome. 

In  1 776  he  yielded  to  invitations  and  powerM 
inducements  held  out  to  him  to  go  to  Paris, 
where,  with  his  family,  he  arrived  in  December, 
on  a  promised  salary  of  6000  francs,  with  travel* 
ling  expenses.  He  knew  not  a  word  of  the 
French  language,  but  Marmontel  undertook  to 
be  his  instructor,  and  to  make  such  changes  is 
several  operas  of  Quinault  as  should  adapt  them 
for  modem  music.  For  some  time  he  passed 
every  morning  with  Piccinni,  explained  a  scene 
to  him,  taught  him  to  repeat  it,  marked  bf 
signs  the  quantity  of  each  word  and  each 
syllable,  and  then  left  him  to  work.  The  next 
morning  Piccinni  sang  over  to  him  what  he  had 
composed.  His  first  French  opera,  'Roland' 
(produced  Jan.  27,  1778),  was  completed  after 
a  year's  labour  of  this  kind. 

He  had  not  long  begun  it  when  the  famous 
feud  arose,  already  alluded  to,  between  his  ad- 
mirers and  those  of  Gluck.  This  great  man  had 
brought  about  a  revolution  in  French  serious 
opera,  worthy  in  its  way  to  be  compared  to  the 
political  and  social  revolution  which  followed 
soon  after.  He  had  freed  the  tragic  lyrical  stage 
from  a  mass  of  uncouth  antediluvian  oonren* 
tionality,  and  had  substituted  for  it  a  new  and 
living  form  of  Art.  Like  all  innovators,  he  had 
enemies,  and  those  who  had  been  disgusted  by  the 
uncompromising  fury  of  his  partisans  ranged 
themselves  under  Piocinni's  banner.  A  war  of 
pamphlets  and  other  writings  raged  imabated 
for  years.     It  divided  society ;  the  subjeotwif 
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Tiiuafe.  Men  met  each  other  for  the  first  time 
with  the  question,  almost  implying  a  challenge, 
'  Sir,  are  you  GluckiBt  or  Piocinnist  f ' 

Poor  Piodnni,  quiet  and  peaceable,  a  stranger 
to  intrigue,  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  the  tur- 
moil, which  was  such  that  on  the  night  of  the 
first  performance  of  '  Roland,'  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  his  personal  safety.  To  the  general 
surprise,  he  was  brought  home  in  triumph  to  his 
family.  The  opera  had  had  a  complete  success, 
especial  enthusiasm  being  elicited  by  the  pretty 
ballet  airs, — a  curious  fact,  as  Piccinni  had  no 
sympathy  with  dancing,  and  disliked  having  to 
write  dance  musia 

He  was  in  favour  with  Marie  Antoinette,  and 
gave  her  two  singing-lessons  a  week  at  Versailles. 
The  satisfaction  of  teaching  so  distinguished  a 
pupil  was  supposed  to  be  its  own  sufficient  re- 
wsrd  ;  at  any  rate  he  received  no  other  pajrment, 
not  even  his  travelling  expenses. 

He  wasappointed  D^ector  oft^troupe  of  Italian 
lingers  engaged  to  give  performances  on  alternate 
nights  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  in  this  capacity 
produced  *Le  finte  Gemelle'  (June  11,  1778) ; 

*  La  buona  Figliuola '  (Dec.  7,  1778)  ;  '  La  buona 
Figliuola  mariUta '  (April  15,  1779)  ;  <  U  Vago 
disprezzato'  (May  16,  1779).  The  idea  now 
occurred  to  the  principal  director  to  get  two 
operas  on  the  same  subject  from  the  famous 
rivals,  and  '  Iphig^nie  en  Tanride '  was  fixed  on. 
The  poetical  version  given  to  Piccinni  to  set  was 
so  bad,  that  after  composing  the  first  two  acts 
he  took  it  to  GinguenJ,  who  to  a  great  extent 
rewrote  the  book.  Meanwhile  the  manager, 
violating  a  promise  made  to  Piccinni  to  the 
contrary,  hiid  Gluck's  'Iphig^nie'  performed 
first,  which  met  with  the  brilliant  success  it 
deserved.  Piccinni  in  the  meantime  (Feb.  22, 
1780)  produced  '  Atys, '  a  grand  opera,  superior  to 
'Roland ' ;  some  mmibers  of  which,  especially  the 
<  Chorus  of  Dreams,'  were  for  many  years  very 
popular  at  concerts ;  and  '  AdMe  de  Ponthieu,' 
a  lyric  tragedy  (Oct.  27, 1 7  8 1).  His  '  Iphig^nie ' 
(produced  Jan.  28,  1781)  contained  many 
beauties.  It  had  small  chance  of  succeeding  after 
Glttck's,  but  was  fairly  well  received  in  spite  of 
the  untoward  incident  which  marred  its  second 
representation.  No  sooner  had  Mile.  Laguerre, 
the  Iphig^nie  of  the  evening,  appeared  on  the 
scene,  than  it  became  painfully  evident  that  she 
was  intoxicated.  She  got  trough  the  part 
without  breaking  down,  but  the  luckless  com- 
poser heard  Sophie  Amould's  bon  mot  going  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  *  G'est  Iphig^nie  en  Champagne. ' 
The  opera  had,  however,  seventeen  consecutive 
performances. 

Gluck  had  left  Paris  in  1780,  but  a  new  rival 
now  appeared  in  Sacchini,  whose  'Renaud' 
(Feb.    28,    1788)    had    considerable    success. 

*  Didon,'  reckoned  Piccinni's  best  French  opera, 
was  first  produced,  by  command,  before  the 
Court  at  Fontainebleau  (Oct.  16,  1783),  and 
afterwards  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  where  it  kept 


the  boards  till  Feb.  8, 1826— its  250th  represen- 
tation. At  the  same  time  the  smaller  works  of 
*  Le  Dormeur  ^veille  *  and  *  Le  Faux  Lord  *  were 
being  performed  by  the  Italian  company,  and 
were  very  popular.  About  this  time  a  school 
for  singing  was  established  in  Paris,  of  which 
Piccinni  was  appointed  principal  master,  and 
which  showed  the  results  of  his  training  in  an 
excellent  performance  of  *  Roland'  by  the  pupils. 
But  the  tide  of  fortune  seemed  now  to  turn 
against  him.  'Lucette'  and  'Le  Mensonge 
Officieux '  failed  in  1786  and  1787.  *  Diane  et 
Endymion'  and  Penelope'  had  met  with  the 
same  fate  in  1784  and  1785  respectively.  He 
was  not,  however,  embittered  by  these  reverses. 
When  Sacchini  died,  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment, Piccinni  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
full  of  delicate  and  discriminating  praise  of  all 
that  was  best  in  his  works.  When  Gluck  died, 
in  1787,  Piccinni  was  anxious  to  found,  by  sub- 
scription, an  annual  concert  in  memory  of  the 
great  man  'to  whom,'  he  wrote,  'the  lyrical 
theatre  is  as  much  Indebted  as  is  the  French 
stage  to  the  great  Comeille.'  From  lack  of 
support  the  proposal  was  not  carried  out. 

'  Clytemnestra,'  a  serious  opera,  failed  to  ob- 
tain a  representation,  and  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out  in  1789,  and  he  lost  his  pension,  he 
returned  to  Naples.  Here  he  was  well  received 
by  the  king,  who  gave  him  another  pension. 
Some  of  his  old  works  were  performed,  as  well 
as  an  oratorio,  'Jonathan'  (1792)  and  a  new 
opera  buffa^  'La  Serva  onorata.'  But  he  got 
into  trouble  owing  to  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters  with  a  young  Frenchman  of  avowed 
Liberal  opinions,  was  denounced  as  a  Jacobin, 
disgraced  at  Court,  and  his  next  opera  purposely 
hooted  down.  An  engagement  to  compose  two 
operas  at  Venice  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
absenting  himself,  but  when,  at  the  end  of  some 
months,  he  was  foolish  enough  to  return  to 
Naples,  he  was  immediately  placed  by  the  first 
minister,  Acton,  in  a  kind  of  arrest,  and  for- 
bidden to  leave  his  house.  There  he  remained, 
in  misery  and  indigence,  for  four  years.  He 
had  previously  heard  that  all  the  property  he 
had  left  in  France  was  lost,  that  a  friend  for 
whom  he  had  become  security  was  bankrupt, 
and  that  all  his  scores  had  been  sold  to  pay 
this  man's  debts.  He  now  supported  himself 
and  beguiled  the  time  by  composing  music  to 
several  Psalms,  translated  into  Italian  by  Saverio 
Mattel.  The  convents  and  churches  for  which 
these  were  written  became  possessors  of  the 
original  scores,  as  he  was  too  poor  to  have  them 
copied. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French  Republic 
brought  hope  for  him.  The  ambassador,  Can- 
claux,  procured  for  him  the  means  of  communi- 
cating with  his  friends  in  Paris,  and  David,  the 
famous  singer,  got  him  an  offer  of  an  engage- 
ment at  Venice.  With  some  difficulty  a  pass- 
port was  procured  for  him  by  Caret,  successor  to 
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Ganclaux,  and  Lach^ze,  secretary  of  legation, 
who  also  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  going, 
he  being  absolutely  penniless.  At  Rome  he 
was  fSted  by  the  French  Fine  Arts  Commission, 
and  persuaded  to  go  dii-ect  to  Pans,  where  he 
arrived  on  Dec.  3,  1798.  The  annual  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  in  the  Conservatoire  occurred  next 
day,  and  Piccinni  was  invited  to  be  present. 
He  was  conducted  on  to  the  stage,  and  presented 
to  the  public  amid  deafening  applause.  5000 
fr.  were  granted  him  for  his  immediate  neces- 
sities, as  well  as  a  small  pension.  This  was, 
however,  most  irregularly  paid,  and  when  some 
months  later  his  family  arrived,  in  utter  desti- 
tution, from  Naples,  whence  they  had  had 
to  fly  in  the  wake  of  the  French  army,  poor 
Piccinni  found  himself  again  in  almost  desperate 
circumstances.  His  troubles  brought  on  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he  did  not 
recover  for  some  months.  Many  melancholy 
MS.  letters  of  his  are  extant,  showing  to  what 
a  miserable  state  he  was  reduced.  Some  are 
addressed  to  Bonaparte,  praying  that  his  pen- 
sion might  be  paid,  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
dependent  on  him.  Bonaparte  showed  him 
kindness,  and  paid  him  twenty-five  louis  for  a 
military  march.  A  sixth  inspector's  place  was 
created  for  him  in  the  Conservatoire,  but  he 
was  now  again  prostrated  by  severe  illness, 
aggravated  by  the  treatment  of  surgeons  who 
bled  him  recklessly.  He  rallied,  however,  and 
went  to  Passy,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
strength,  but  fresh  domestic  anxieties  pursued 
him,  and  he  succumbed  on  May  7,  1800.  He 
was  buried  in  the  common  cemetery  (which  has 
since  been  sold),  and  a  stone  was  placed  over 
him  by  friends. 

His  place  in  the  Conservatoire  was  given  to 
Monsigny,  on  condition  that  half  the  salary 
attached  to  it  should  be  paid  to  Mme.  Piccinni 
during  her  life,  she,  in  return,  instructing  four 
pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  in  singing. 

Piccinni  was  a  good  husband  and  father,  and 
a  man  of  most  mild  and  amiable  temper.  Where 
art  was  concerned,  he  could  be  firm.  Unlike 
many  other  composers  he  would  never  yield  to 
the  caprices  of  imperious  prime  doTVM,  by  alter- 
ing his  music  to  suit  their  fancies. 

His  Paris  scores  are  much  more  fully  orches- 
trated than  those  of  his  earlier  Italian  works, 
and  show  in  this  the  influence  both  of  the 
French  and  the  German  spirit.  He  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  to  innovation.  It  is  interesting 
to  read,  in  Ginguen^'s  life  of  him,  his  views 
on  this  question.  His  strictures  on  elaborate 
accompaniments,*  over  -  orchestration,  profuse 
modulation,  etc.,  are,  with  a  mere  difference  of 
degree,  the  very  same  as  those  we  hear  at  this 
day  from  'writers  who  represent  the  conservative 
side  of  Art. 

That  he  should  ever  have  been  opposed,  on 
equal  terms,  to  Gluck,  seems  now  incredible. 
Yet  by  numbers  of  contemporaries — critical  and 


cultivated — he  was  reckoned  Gluck's  equal,  and 
his  superior  by  not  a  few.  But  his  art  was  of  a 
kind  that  adapts  itself  to  its  age  ;  Gluck's  the 
art  to  which  the  age  has,  in  time,  to  adapt 
itself.  Novelty  brings  such  an  unavoidable 
shock,  that  originality  may  find  itself,  for  the 
time,  in  opposition  to  'good  taste,'  and  the 
vero  be  less  readily  accepted  than  the  htm 
trovato.  Piccinni  was  no  discoverer,  but  an 
accomplished  and  successful  cultivator  in  the 
field  of  Art 

A  complete  list  of  his  very  numerous  works 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Rivista  MusicdU  ItalianOj 
vol.  viiL  p.  75  ;  in  the  Quellen-LexUcon  the 
names  of  eighty-five  operas  are  given,  as  well 
as  three  oratorios,  a  mass,  and  some  psalms. 

Piccinni  left  two  sons,  the  second  of  whom, 
LuDOVico,  bom  at  Naples  in  1766,  learned 
music  from  his  father  and  followed  it  as  t 
career.  He  followed  his  father  to  Paris  in 
1782,  and  after  a  chequered  career  (he  was 
appointed  capellmeister  at  Stockholm  in  1796) 
died  in  Paris,  July  31,  1827.  He  wrote  many 
operas,  but  they  are  dismissed  by  F^tis  aa 
works  of  no  value.  Certainly  none  of  them 
have  survived.  The  elder  son,  Giuseppe,  is 
known  only  through  his  natural  son,  Louis 
Alexandbb  (bom  at  Paris,  Sept.  10,  1779, 
died  there,  April  24,  1850),  a  composer  of  more 
than  200  pieces  for  the  stage,  as  well  as  of 
twenty-five  comic  operas,  of  which  a  list  is 
given  by  F^tis.  p.  a.  m. 

PICCO,  an  Italian  peasant  (advertised  as  'the 
Sardinian  minstrel ')  who  appeared  in  London  in 
1856— first  at  CoventGarden,  Feb.  21,  and  after- 
wards very  often  during  the  season — and  per- 
formed with  immense  execution  and  'astoniahbg 
facility,  to  say  nothing  of  delicacy,  taste,  and 
feeling,'  upon  a  *  tibia,'  or  whistle,  as  described 
in  the  following  article.  He  was  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  of  very  prepossessing 
appearance,  and  had  been  blind  from  his  birth. 
His  tone  is  described  as  'between  that  of  a 
flageolet  and  a  flauto  piccolo ;  at  times  some- 
what shrill,  at  others  as  soft  and  suave  as  pos- 
sible. '  Like  GtrsiKOW,  he  was  evidently  a  born 
genius,  and  we  regret  that  we  can  obtain  no 
information  as  to  what  happened  to  him  before 
or  after  his  appearance  here.  o. 

PICCO  PIPE.  A  small  and  unimportant 
member  of  the  family  of  ftHtes  a  bee.  It  owes 
whatever  musical  significance  it  may  possess  to 
the  eflbrts  of  the  single  exceptional  player  named 
in  the  preceding  article.  It  is  stated  that  this 
performer  was  able  to  produce  from  it  a  oompaai 
of  three  octaves.  The  only  other  importance 
which  it  displays  is  due  to  its  extreme  simplicity. 
Perhaps  no  wind  instrument  ever  oonstmcted 
exhibits  such  limited  mechanism.  It  consists, 
as  usually  made,  of  a  box -wood  tube  8^  inchea 
long.  Of  this  1  ^  inches  are  occupied  by  a  month- 
piece,  common  to  it  and  to  the  penny  whi8tI^ 
the  flageolet,  the  fl4Ue  a  bee,  and  the  diapason 
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pipe  of  the  organ.  The  remaining  two  inches 
form  all  the  modulative  apparatus  required.  This 
consists  of  three  lateral  holes  ;  two  in  front,  one 
at  the  back,  for  the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers 
of  either  hand  and  an  expanded  bell,  spi*eading 
to  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  obvious  that 
some  additional  device  is  necessary  to  complete 
even  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  diatonic 
scale.  This  is  furnished  by  first  using  it  as  a 
stopped  pipe  ;  the  bell  being  blocked,  wholly  or 
partially,  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  twelve  semi- 
tones being  so  produced  ;  then  as  an  open  pipe, 
giving  eight  consecutive  notes ;  and  lastly,  by 
overblowing  on  the  first  harmonic  of  a  stopped 
pipe  (the  12th),  obtaining  again  with  a  stopped 
bell  six  more  semitones.  Besides  these,  some 
intermediate  sounds  are  indicated  by  half  stop- 
ping holes,  or  by  forcing  the  wind,  according  as 
the  vibrations  have  to  be  slackened  or  accelerated. 

The  compass  is  usually  twenty-six  semitones, 
and  is  made  to  commence  with  b,  rising  to  </". 
The  lowest  note  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  covering 
the  bell  with  the  pahn  of  the  hand  and  closing 
all  the  holes.  At  b'  the  open  scale  commences,  and 
at  ^  the  harmonic.  It  is  obvious  that  this  nota- 
tion is  at  best  only  approximative,  and  at  least 
an  octave  lower  than  the  real  sounds  emitted. 
PPobably  C  is  the  fundamental  note  of  the  in- 
strument, depressed  somewhat  by  the  irregular 
form  of  the  sounding  tube.  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  primitive  contrivance  may  throw  light 
on  some  of  the  three-  and  four-holed  flutes  of 
antiquity.     [See  Flute.]  w.  h.  s. 

PICCOLELLIS,  Giovanni  di,  author  of  a 
scholarly  publication  entitled,  IdtUai  Anbiehi 
e  Modemi,  Note  crUico-biografiche  (Florence, 
1886 :  Suoceasori  le  Monnier),  and  a  supplemental 
volume,  LitUai  Antiehi  e  Modemi,  Oenealogia 
degli  ArruUi  e  dei  Ouamieri  secondo  i  documenti 
vUimomiente  rUrovoH  negli  aUi  e  staii  d*  anime 
deUe  antiche  parrocchie  dei  SS.  Faustino  e 
Oiovita  e  di  S.  IkmcUo  di  Crenuma,  Note  aggiunte 
<Ula  prima  ediziane  sui  Litttai  pubblicata  in 
Fireme  nell  anno  MDCGLXXXV,  (Florence, 
1886:  Succossori  le  Monnier).  This  work,  which 
is  a  masterpiece  of  the  finest  modem  Italian 
typography,  is  embellished  with  twenty-four 
exquisitely  executed  photogravure  plates  of  the 
violins  of  the  greatest  masters.  The  letterpress, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  illustrations,  gives  ex- 
haustive information  concerning  the  bow-instru- 
ments of  Europe,  the  Brescian,  and  Cremonese 
schools,  together  with  laborious  analyses,  and 
classified  biographies  of  the  Italian,  French, 
Oerman,  and  English  schools  of  violin-making. 
The  work  is  one  which  forms  a  valuable  edition 
to  the  literature  of  the  violin.  A  discourse  which 
was  read  by  the  author  before  the  Florentine 
Academy  of  Music  on  April  29,  1888,  and  pub- 
lished under  title,  Delia  Autenticitd  e  pregio  di 
taluni  Strumenti  ad  arco  appartenti  al  It,  Istituto 
Mugieale  di  Fireme  (Florence,  1889 :  GaUeti 
«  Cocci),  is  an  interesting  argument  on  the 


authorship  of  several  bow-instruments,  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Conservatorio,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  hitherto  unascribed.  The 
remarks  on  Cremona  varnish  are  interesting  and 
pertinent,  and  are  followed  by  an  interesting 
discussion  on  a  violin  and  viola  attributed  to 
Stradivarius,  and  a  violoncello  assigned  to 
Nicola  AmatL — Heron -Allen,  Be  FidiciUis 
Bibliographia ;  Matthew,  The  Literature  of 
Music  E.  H-A. 

PICCOLO  (i.e.  Italian  for  *  little '),  an  abbre- 
viation for  Flauto  Piccolo,  usually  applied  to 
the  Octave  Flute,  otherwise  called  Ottavino, 
from  its  tonal  relation  to  the  larger  flutes,  in 
D,  £|^  and  F,  compared  with  which  it  stands 
one  octave  higher  in  pitch.  The  Piccolo  in  D 
is  the  one  in  general  use  in  the  orchestra,  those 
in  £b  ftud  F  being  used  almost  exclusively  in 
military  bands.  The  instrument  in  D,  or 
*  concert  piccolo,'  sounds  the  notes  as  written, 
and  therefore  by  writers  who  define  the  pitch 
of  instruments  by  the  method  of  notation 
adopted,  rather  than  by  their  characteristic 
scales,  it  is  sometimes  refen-ed  to  as  being  in  C, 
and  by  analogy  the  instruments  in  £b  and  F  as 
being  in  Db  and  Eb  respectively.  The  Piccolo 
as  usually  made  is  a  small  flute  of  conical 
bore  with  six  keys,  the  extra  keys  by  which 
the  compass  of  the  Concert  flute  is  extended 
downwanls  to  cj{'  and  c',  and  sometimes  to 
b,  and  b^,  being  very  seldom  used  on  the  octave 
instrument.  Piccolos  with  the  Boehm  fingering 
are,  however,  also  made,  both  with  the  conical 
and  the  cylindrical  bore.  (See  Flute,  and 
Fingering,  Wind  Instruments.)  Its  compass 
is  from  d"  within  the  treble  stave  to  at  least  a"" 
(two  octaves  and  five  notes),  but  a  good  player 
can  produce  ftb""  and  even  <?"".  It  is  customary 
to  write  for  it  an  octave  lower  than  the  sound 
really  produced.  D.  J.  B. 

It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  har- 
monic notes  of  the  violin,  by  far  the  most  acute 
instrument  used  in  orchestral  music  ;  its  sounds 
being  much  more  powerful  and  piercing  than 
the  corresponding  notes  developed  by  a  string. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  its  lowest  octave  is  feeble 
and  devoid  of  character. 

The  piccolo  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  composers,  and  especially  with  Berlioz ; 
whose  account  of  its  musical  value  is  so  ex- 
haustive as  to  render  others  unnecessary.  He 
points  out  its  use  by  Gluck  ;  by  Beethoven  in 
the  Storm  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  to  repro- 
duce the  whistling  of  the  wind  ;  by  Weber  in 
the  drinking-song  of  'Der  Freischiitz,'  and  by 
others.  [The  instrument  is. also  prominently 
used,  with  fine  effect,  in  the  finale  of  the  Choral 
Symphony,  in  the  msrtial  movement  in  6-8  time, 
and  in  the  last  of  Brahms's  variations  on  a  theme 
of  Haydn.]  Berlioz  advocates,  very  justly,  the 
orchestral  use  of  the  so-called  Eb  piccolo,  sound- 
ing the  minor  ninth  above  the  violins,  which 
in  the  key  of  Eb  would  be  playing  in  its  best 
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key,  that  of  D  major.  His  remarks  upon  the 
Tierce  flute,  giving  £b  for  C,  and  usually  called 
the  flute  in  F,  and  on  the  tenth  piccolo  in  £(> 
unisonous  with  the  clarinet  in  £b  &lt,  but 
commonly  named  piccolo  in  F,  deserve  careful 
study.  w.  H.  s. 

PICCOLO  VIOLINO  ALLA  FRANCESE. 
Among  the  thirty -six  musical  instruments  em- 
ployed by  Claudio  Monteverde  in  the  orchestra 
of  his  opera  'Orfeo'  (see  p.  438),  published 
in  1609,  and  reissued  in  1615,  Uie  score 
includes,  Piocoli  Violini  alia  Froflicese.  This 
title,  written  by  an  Italian,  has  caused  a  slight 
confusion  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  violin 
proper,  and  at  the  same  time  given  credence 
to  a  coigecture  that  the  violin  was  a  French 
invention.  Naturally  the  correctness  of  the 
surmise  rests  upon  the  kind  of  instrument 
Monteverde  intended  to  designate  by  the  appel- 
lation Piccolo  Violino,  The  directions  given 
in  the  published  score  of  '  Orfeo'  indicate  that 
the  composer  introduced  several  instruments 
into  the  orchestra  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  greater  dramatic  power  and  contrast 
than  had  hitherto  been  attained.  Bearing  this 
in  mind, — also  the  facts  that  Monteverde  was 
himself  an  Italian,  that  he  lived  in  his  native 
country  where  violins  were  being  made  by 
Gasparo  da  Sal6  more  than  forty  years  previous 
to  the  composition  of  'Orfeo,'  and  that  no 
French  violin-maker  or  violiniBt  is  on  record  at 
this  date, — it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
Ficcoli  Violini  alia  Franeese  indicated,  were 
none  other  than  the  Pochette  (see  that  name, 
also  Kit),  which  1 7 th-centiuy  French  dandies 
and  dancing-masters  were  accustomed  to  carry 
in  their  pockets  to  madrigal  parties  and  lessons. 
— Heron-Allen,  Violin-making  as  it  was  and 
is;  Hart,  The  Violin -y  Dubourg,  The  Violin  \ 
L.  Grillet,  Les  AncUres  du  Violon ;  Vidal,  Les 
Instruments  A  arehet ;  J.  Hullah,  JTie  History 
of  Modem  Music,  E.  H-A. 

PIOCOLOMINI,  Marietta,  bom  1884 »  at 
Siena,  of  the  well-known  Tuscan  family.  Being 
passionately  fond  of  music  she  determined  to 
become  a  public  singer  ;  and  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion from  her  family,  studied  under  Signora 
Mazzarelli  and  Signer  Pietro  Bomani,  both  of 
Florence,  and  made  her  d^but  in  1852  at  La 
Pergola  as  Lucrezia  Borgia  ;  she  afterwards 
played  at  Rome,  Siena,  Bologna,  etc.,  and  in 
1855  at  the  Carignan  Theatre,  Turin,  as  Yioletta 
in  '  La  Traviata,'  on  its  production  there,  and 
was  highly  successful.  She  made  her  d6but  in 
London  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  May  24, 1856, 
in  the  same  opera,  then  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  She  immediately  became  the 
fashion,  partly  on  account  of  her  charming  little 
figure,  and  clever,  realistic  acting — especially 
in  the  last  act,  where  she  introduced  a  consump- 
tive cough  ;  and  partly  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  plot  of  the  opera,  which  excited  much  indigna- 
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tion  and  a  warm  newspaper  controversy.'  She 
next  played  Maria,  in  the  '  FigUa,'  and  Konna, 
with  fair  success.  Whatever  might  be  the 
merits  of  her  acting,  of  her  singing  there  wen 
many  adverse  opinions ;  for  instance,  Chorley 
writes,  *  Her  voice  was  weak  and  limited,  a  mezzo- 
soprano  hardly  one  octave  and  a  half  in  oompiiflB. 
She  was  not  sure  in  her  intonation,  she  had  no 
execution.  .  .  .  Her  best  appearanoe  was  in  "Li 
Traviata.'"  He  admits  that  Mile.  Piccolomini 
*  had  the  great  gift  of  speaking  Italian  with  a 
beautiful  easy  finished  pronunciation,  such  as  few 
have  possessed,  and  so  for  a  while  she  prevailed 
where  less  appetising  pretenders  to  favour  had 
failed.'  She  afterwards  pkyed  at  the  Tb^tie 
des  Italiens,  Paris.  Mile.  Piccolomini  reappeared 
for  the  seasonsof  1857  and  1858  at  Her  Majesty's, 
and  added  to  her  repertory  Adina  (J  L'  Elisir') 
(described  by  Mr.  Henry  Morley '  as  one  of 
her  best-acted  parts),  Zerlina  and  Susanna  of 
Mozart ;  Arline  in  the  Italian  version  of  '  The 
Bohemian  Girl ' ;  Lucia,  in  '  Luisa  Miller,'  on  the 
production  of  that  opera,  June  8, 1858  ;  and  'La 
Serva  Padrona'  of  Paisiello,  July  5,  1858.*  She 
then  went  to  America,  and  made  a  great  suoceei. 
In  1859  she  played  for  a  short  time  at  Droiy 
Lane  with  diminished  effect,  and  for  a  few  nights 
in  1860  at  Her  Majesty's,  and  took  farewell  of 
the  stage,  April  SO,  as  Almina,  in  the  second 
performance  of  a  new  opera  of  that  name  by 
Campana,  and  in  a  duet  from  '  I  Martin '  with 
Giuglini.  Soon  after  this  she  married  the 
Marchese  Gaetani  della  Fargia.  She  nevertheless 
returned  to  the  stage  for  four  nights  in  1868, 
and  generously  gave  her  services  in  aid  of  the 
benefit  organised  at  Drury  Lane  for  her  old 
manager  Lumley,  having  travelled  to  England 
for  that  express  purpose.  A  testimonial  was 
set  on  foot  for  her  in  1 884,  when  she  was  reported 
to  be  in  reduced  circumstances  {Daily  News, 
March  21,  1884).  She  died  in  Florence  in 
Dec.  1899.  A.  c. 

PICHEL,  or  PICHL,  Wenzel,  good  violinist 
and  prolific  composer,  bom  Sept.  25,  1741,  at 
Bechin,  Tabor,  Bohemia.  Having  received  a 
good  education,  general  and  musical,  he  went 
to  Prague  to  study  philosophy  and  theology  »* 
the  university,  and  oounterpoint  under  S^rt 
Here  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Dittersdorf, 
who  engaged  him  as  first  violin  in  the  band  of 
the  Bishop  of  Grosswardein.  Having  spent  two 
years  asMusikdirector  to  Count  Louis  von  Hartig 
in  Prague,  he  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  Conrfc 
Theatre  at  Vienna,  and  was  sent  thence,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Empress,  to  Milan,  as 
compositors  di  musica  to  the  Archduke  Ferdi* 
nand.  He  now  took  as  much  pains  in  perfecting 
himself  by  intercourse  with  Kardini,  as  he  had 

1  The  orlfftDkltdaj,  •!»  Dune  aox  OMn<ll»i,*wMlBn»«riJ'*'^ 
Mdden  on  ihe  BncUdi  itagc;  bat  Vme.  ModjMln  fivfti  to* 
modified  Tenton  at  the  Ooort  Theatre  In  ISSOl  and  It  "**  ^ 
treqaently  giren  hy  Saimh  Bernhardt.  BleaaoA  Duae,  end  «»<■■• 
)  JtoeoUeetiofu  qfan  Old  Pta^gom:  ^ 

*  Having  lunr  the  moaio  iiivf  Jkraely  at  Beaedlrtii  aanoRlMX*^ 
Jane  21,  at  the  aame  theatre^ 
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preyioualy  done  in  the  case  of  Dittersdorf.  He 
Tisited  aU  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Filarmonici,  both  of 
Bologna  and  Mantua.  The  occupation  of  Milan 
by  the  French  in  1796  drove  the  Archduke  back 
to  Vienna/  and  Pichel  not  only  accompanied 
him,  but  remained  in  his  service  till  his  death 
on  Jan.  23,  1805,  in  spite  of  an  offer  twice 
renewed  of  the  post  of  Imperial  Capellmeister 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Pichel's  industry  was  extra- 
ordinary, and  that  his  compositions  were  popular 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  them 
were  pnblidied  in  Paris,  London,  Amsterdam, 
Berlin,  Offenbach,  and  Vienna.  He  sent  a 
oomplete  list  in  1808  to  Dlabacz,  the  Bohemian 
lexicographer,  who  inserted  it  in  his  Allgem. 
hist.  KunsUer- Lexicon  fur  Bohmen  (Pra^e, 
1815).  An  abstract  of  the  extraordinary  cata- 
logue is  given  by  F^tis  and  Gerber.  The  works 
— nearly  700  in  number — include  88  sym- 
phonies;  13  serenatas ;  violin -concertos  and 
solos;  duets,  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets  for 
strings ;  concertos  for  various  wind  instruments  ; 
sonatas,  etc. ,  for  PF. ;  14  masses,  and  many  church 
works  of  various  kinds  ;  25  operas  to  German, 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian  librettos ;  and  *  Sei 
Ariette,'  words  by  Metastasio,  op.  42  (Vienna, 
Eder).  For  Prince  Esterhazy  he  composed  148 
pieces  for  the  baryton  in  several  parts  ;  and  in 
addition  to  all  wrote  a  Bohemian  translation  of 
Mozart's  '  Zauberflote.'  c.  F.  p. 

PIEC£(Ital.jtK2so;  ¥r,pi^fmorceau;  Germ. 
Stuck),  This  word,  which  in  the  1 7 tli  and  1 8th 
centuries  was  used  generally  for  a  literary  com- 
position (for  examples  see  the  criticisms  in  the 
Spectator,  vols.  4  and  5,  on  'Paradise  Lost,' 
which  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  *  that  sublime 
piece '),  and  in  later  times  for  a  dramatic  work, 
has  since  the  end  of  the  18th  century  been 
applied  to  instrumental  musical  compositions  as 
a  general  and  untechnical  term.  The  earliest 
application  of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  to  the 
component  parts  of  a  suite,  which  are  called  pieces 
(compare  the  French  *  Suite  de  piles').  It  is 
not  as  a  rule  applied  to  movements  of  sonatas  or 
symphonies,  unless  such  movements  are  isolated 
from  their  surroundings,  and  played  alone  :  nor 
is  it  applied  to  the  symphonies  or  sonatas  taken 
as  a  whole.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  found 
in  the  direction  at  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata,  op.  27,  No.  2 — '  Si  deve  snonare  tutto 
questo  pezzo  (the  first  movement)  delicatissima- 
mente  e  senza  sordini.'  It  is  not  used  of  vocal 
music,  except  in  the  cases  of  portions  of  operas, 
such  as  finales,  etc.  for  many  voices,  to  which  the 
name  *  Concerted  piece,*  *  Pezzo  concertante,'  is 
not  infrequently  given.  M. 

PIENO,  *  fnll. '  Examples  of  the  use  of  this 
direction  may  be  found  in  Handel's  organ  con- 
certo, where  *  Organo  pieno  '  denotes  that  the 
organ  part  is  to  be  played  with  full  harmonies, 
as  well  as  what  is  now  called  '  fiill,'  i.e.  with 
the  full  force  of  the  stops.  M. 


PI£BN£,  Henry  Constant  Gabriel,  bom 
at  Metz,  August  16,  1863,  studied  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  winning  the  first  medal  for  solftge 
in  1874,  the  first  prize  for  piano  in  1879,  for 
organ  in  1882,  and  for  counterpoint  and  fugue 
in  1881  ;  he  gained  the  Prix  de  Borne  in  1882 
with  his  'Edith.'  He  succeeded  C^r  Franck 
as  organist  of  Sainte  Clotilde  in  1890.  His 
dramatic  works  are  as  follows :  '  Les  Elfes ' ; 
'  Le  Collier  de  Saphirs '  (a  wordless  play)  ;  *  Le 
Docteur  Blanc'  (Menus -Plaisirs,  1893);  inci- 
dental music  to  'Izeyl'  (Renaissance,  1894); 
'  Salome '  (Commie- Parisienne),  and  *  La  Prin- 
cesse  Lointaine'  (Renaissance,  1895);  'La 
Coupe  enchantee'  (in  one  act ;  Op^ra-Comique, 
Dec.  26, 1895)  ;  'Vendue,'  grand  opera  (Lyons, 
March  17,  1897);  music  for  *La  Samaritaiue ' 
(Renaissance,  1897)  ;  'La  Fille  de  Tabarin,' in 
three  acts  (Op^ra-Comique,  Feb.  20, 1901).  He 
has  also  written  a  choral  work,  *  Pandora ' ;  a 
symphonic  poem,  with  chorus,  *  L'An  Mil' 
(1898);  his  *Nuit  de  Noel,'  an  'Episode 
lyrique,'  was  given  at  the  Concerts  de  I'Opera, 
Dec.  8,  1895  ;  and  his  *  Croisade  des  Enfants' 
received  honourable  mention  in  the  competition 
of  the  Ville  de  Paris  in  1905.  He  has  also 
written  numerous  songs  and  instrumental 
pieces,  two  of  which,  his  'Marche  des  petits 
soldats  de  plomb,'  and  'S^r^nade,'  have  had 
much  success  in  France  and  England.  His 
op.  89,  a  '  concertstuck '  for  harp  and  orchestra, 
was  given  at  the  Queen's  Hall  in  1905.      o.  F. 

PIERRE,  Constant  Victor  DesiriS,  bom  in 
Paris,  August  24,  1855,  played  the  bassoon  in 
various  orchestras,  and  in  1900  was  appointed 
assistant  secretary  in  the  Paris  Conservatoire. 
He  is  editor  of  the  Monde  mvaieaZ,  and  author 
of  the  following  books :  Les  NoHs  popuZaires 
(1886)  ;  La  Marseillaise  et  ses  variarUes  (1 887)  ; 
ffistoire  de  Vorchestre  de  VOpira  de  Paris  (1889) ; 
La  Facture  des  Instruments  d  V  Exposition  de 
1889  (1890);  Les  Facteurs  d^ Instruments  de 
MusiquCf  les  luthiers  et  la  faciure  instrumentale 
(1893)  ;  Le  Magasin  de  decors  de  VOp&ra  1781- 
1894  (1894)  ;  L'J^kole  de  Chant  de  VOpira  1672- 
1807  (1895)  ;  B,  SaretU  et  Us  origines  du  Con- 
servatoirCf  etc.  (1895) ;  Les  anciennes  icoles  de 
cUclaTnation  dramatique  (1896)  ;  Notes  inSdites 
sur  la  musique  de  la  Chapelle  royaie,  lS6fS'1790 
(1899)  ;  and  Le  Conservatoire  national  de  mu- 
sique et  de  declamation  (1900).  In  the  year  last 
mentioned  his  book  on  Le  Concert  spirituel, 
1725-1790  (1900)  was  crowned  by  the  Institut. 
Many  articles  by  him  are  in  the  Parisian 
reviews.  o.  f. 

PIERSON  (originally  PEARSON),  Henry 
Hugo,  was  bom  at  Oxford  on  April  12,  1815. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pearson,  of 
St.  John's  College,  afterwards  Chaplain  to 
George  IV.,  and  Dean  of  Salisbury.  He  was 
sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  gave  proof 
of  the  possession  of  no  common  abilities,  gain- 
ing the  Governors'  prize  for  Latin  hexameters. 
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From  Harrow  he  proceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  intending,  at  that  time,  to  take  a 
medical  degree.  His  genios,  however,  developed 
so  rapidly  as  to  make  it  evident  that  music 
was  his  destined  career.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  from  Attwood,  and  was  also  indebted 
to  Arthur  Corfe.  His  first  musical  publication 
was  a  series  of  six  songs  entitled  *  Thoughts  of 
Melody'— the  words  by  Byron — ^written  while 
an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Pearson  went  to  Cermany  for  the  first 
time  in  1839,  and  studied  under  C.  H.  Rink, 
Tomaschek,  and  Reissiger.  At  Leipzig  he  had 
much  intercourse  with  Mendelssohn,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Germany  also  became  acquainted 
with  Meyerbeer,  Spohr,  and  Schumann.  Schu- 
mann reviewed  the  above-mentioned  six  songs 
most  favourably  in  the  ^eiie  Zeit9chrift/Ur3fu9ik, 
In  1844  Pearson  was  elected  to  the  Reid  Pro- 
fessorship of  Music  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
in  succession  to  Sir  Henry  Bishop ;  but  this 
post  he  very  soon  resigned,  and  returned  to 
Germany,  which  from  that  time  Be  virtually 
adopted  as  his  country,  changing  his  name  from 
Henry  Hugh  Pearson  to  that  given  above.  He 
had  married  Caroline  Leonhaiidt,  a  lady  distin- 
guished by  varied  gifts  and  literary  productions ; 
and  the  sympathy  thenceforward  accorded  to  his 
genius  in  continentar  society  was  undoubtedly 
more  congenial  to  his  feelings  than  the  slight 
appreciation  he  received  from  English  critics. 

His  first  important  work  [after  an  early 
attempt,  'Der  Elfensieg'  ('The  Elves  and  the 
Earth  King'),  given  at  Briinn  in  1845]  was 
the  opera  'Leila,'  which  was  brought  out  at 
Hamburg  with  great  success  in  Feb.  1848. 
From  this  opera  may  be  instanced  a  striking 
song  for  bass  voice,  *  Thy  heart,  0  man,  is  like 
the  sea.'  Much  of  his  music  at  this  time  was 
published  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  '  Edgar 
Mansfeldt.' 

In  1852  appeared  his  best  work,  the  oratorio 
'Jerusalem.'  This  [although  not  composed 
expressly  for  the  Norwich  Festival]  was  per- 
formed there  on  Sept  28  in  that  year  with 
remarkable  effect.  The  overture,  the  airs  'Of 
the  rock  that  begat  thee'  and  'O  that  my 
head  were  waters,*  the  air  and  chorus  'What 
are  these,'  the  quintet  'Blessed  are  the  dead,' 
and  the  chorus  '  The  Eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,' 
are  some  of  the  most  interesting  numbers. 
[The  success  of  the  work  was  marred  by  a 
foolish  attempt  to  pit  Dr.  Bexfield's  'Israel 
Restored  *  against  it ;  the  controversy,  fomented 
by  the  critics  of  the  time,  was  a  great  mistake 
from  every  point  of  view ;  and  it  had  hardly 
died  down  when  the  oratorio  was  repeated  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  May  18,  1858,  by  the  Har- 
monic Union;  it  was  given  again  in  1862, 
at  Wiirzburg.]  An  elaborate  criticism  of 
'Jerusalem,'  from  the  pen  of  G.  A.  Macfarren, 
was  published  in  the  MusiccU  Times  of  Sept.  1, 
1852. 


Pierson's  next  work  was  the  music  to  the 
second  part  of  Goethe's  '  Faust,'  composed  in 
1854,.  which  added  greatly  to  his  reputation 
in  Germany.  It  was  repeatedly  performed  at 
Hamburg,  and  a  selection  from  it,  including 
the  noble  chorus  'Sound,  immortal  harp,'  was 
given  at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1857.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  merit  of  this  com- 
position, the  author  received  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Art  and  Science  from  Leopold  I.,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  who  accepted  the  dedication  of 
the  pianoforte  score.  It  was  performed  several 
times  at  Frankfort  and  other  places,  on  suc- 
cessive anniversaries  of  Goethe's  birthday. 
Pierson  was  requested  to  write  for  the  Norwich 
Festival  of  1869,  and  offered  a  selection  from 
a  second  oratorio,  'Hezekiah.'  This  work, 
unfortunately,  was  never  completed ;  but 
several  numbers  were  performed  on  the  above- 
named  occasion  in  Sept.  1869.  'Contarini,' 
an  opera  in  five  acts,  produced  at  Hamburg 
in  April  1872,  was  Pierson's  last  work  on  a 
lai^  scale  ;  another  opera,  '  Fenice,'  was  given 
posthumously  at  Dessau  in  1883. 

To  the  works  already  mentioned,  however,  must 
be  added  a  very  large  number  of  songs,  written 
at  different  dates,  and  bearing,  on  the  whole, 
more  than  any  other  of  his  works,  the  stamp 
of  his  characteristic  style  and  delicate  inven- 
tion. As  good  examples  may  be  cited  'Deep 
in  my  soul,'  'Thekla's  Lament,'  and  *A11  my 
heart's  thine  own.'  His  spirited  part-song 
'  Ye  mariners  of  England '  was  constantly  per- 
formed. He  left  a  vast  number  of  works  in 
manuscript,  including  several  overtures,  three 
of  which — those  to  'Macbeth,'  'As  Yon  Like 
It,'  and  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  have  been  per- 
formed at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 

He  died  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  28,  1873,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Sonning,  Berks. 
His  death  called  forth  remarkable  tributes 
from  the  German  musical  press,  showing  the 
high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  there. 
A  Leipzig  journal  published  on  the  day  after 
his  death,  after  speaking  of  him  as  a  'great 
artist,  whose  strivings  were  ever  after  the 
noblest  ends,'  continues  as  follows:  'Holding 
no  musical  appointment,  and  consequently 
without  influence ;  highly  educated,  but,  after 
the  fashion  of  true  genius,  somewhat  of  a  re- 
cluse, and  withal  unpractical,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  make  his  glorious  works  valued.  He 
showed  himself  seldom,  though  his  appearance 
was  poetic  and  imposing ;  and  he  was  such  a 
player  on  both  organ  and  pianoforte  as  is  rarely 
met  with.'  [The  above  estimate  of  Pierson's 
powers,  from  the  pen  of  the  composer's  brother, 
has  hardly  obtained  general  acceptance  ;  for  his 
comparative  failure  in  his  native  land,  the 
inordinate  Mendelssohn -worship  of  his  day 
has  been  often  assigned  as  a  reason,  and  Pierson 
was  one  of  the  few  who  even  then  disoenied 
that  master's  weak  points.     Beside  this,  how- 
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ever,  there  is  in  his  more  amhitiouB  work  a 
singular  lack  of  continuity  of  style,  which  is 
more  than  enough  for  the  lack  of  appreciation 
from  which  his  music  has  suffered.  See  the 
History  of  the  Norwich  Festivals  (1896),  p. 
135.]  H.  P. 

PIETEREZ,  Adrian,  horn  at  Bruges,  early 
in  the  15th  century,  is  the  earliest  known 
organ-builder  in  Belgium.  He  buUt  an  instru- 
ment in  1455  at  Delft,  which  is  still  in  the 
new  church  ;  but  it  has  been  so  often  restored 
that  nothing  remains  of  his  work.         v.  DS  p. 

PIETOSO,  *  pitiful '  or  *  compassionate. '  As 
a  musical  direction  it  indicates  that  the  passage 
to  which  it  refers  is  to  be  performed  in  a  sym- 
pathetic style,  with  much  feeling.  Although 
the  term  appears  in  Brossard's  Dictionary,  where 
it  is  defined  as  '  d'une  mani^re  capable  d'ezciter 
de  la  piti6  ou  de  la  compassion,'  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Beethoven's  works,  and  the  '  romantic ' 
composers,  in  whose  music  it  might  be  expected 
to  occur  frequently,  seem  to  prefer  other  terms 
to  indicate  the  same  intention.  '  Con  duolo '  is 
Weber's  favourite  equivalent,  and  most  com- 
posers find  '  espressivo '  sufficiently  definite.    M. 

PIETRO  XL  GRANDE  *A  new  grand 
historical  opera ' ;  words  by  Desmond  Ryan 
and  Maggioni,  music  by  Jullien.  Produced  at 
Covent  Garden,  August  17,  1852.  g. 

PIFFERO  is  really  the  Italian  form  of  the 
SngUsh  word  Fife^  and  the  German  Pfeife,  In 
the  Dizionario  della  Musica  it  is  described  as 
a  small  flute  with  six  finger-holes  and  no  keys. 
But  the  term  is  also  commonly  used  to  denote 
a  rude  kind  of  oboe,  or  a  bagpipe  with  an 
inflated  sheepskin  for  reservoir,  common  in 
Italy,  and  formerly  to  be  seen  about  the 
streets  of  London,  the  players  being  termed 
Pifferari.  [See  Pastoral  Symphony,  aTUe^  p. 
651.] 

Spohr,  in  his  Autobiography  (Dec.  5,  1816), 
quotes  a  tune  which  he  says  was  played  all 
over  Rome  at  that  season  by  Neapolitan  pipers, 
one  playing  the  melody  on  a  sort  of  'coarse 
powerful  oboe,'  the  other  the  accompaniment 
on  a  bagpipe  sounding  like  three  chuinets  at 
once.     We  give  a  few  bars  as  a  specimen. 


It  is  a  very  different  tune  from  Handel's 
'Pastoral  Symphony.*  w.  h.  s. 

PIGOTT,  or  PIGGOTT,  Francis,  Mus.B., 


appears  to  have  been  organist  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  was  appointed,  Jan.  18, 
1686,  organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
which  office  he  resigned  in  1687.  He  was 
chosen.  May  25,  1688,  first  organist  of  the 
Temple  Church.  On  Dec.  11,  1695,  he  was 
sworn  organist  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  on  March  24,  1697,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Child,  organist  in  ordinary.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Cambridge  in  1698.  He  composed 
some  anthems,  now  foigotten,  and  contributed 
to  the  'Choice  Collection  of  Ayres  for  the 
harpsichord,  by  Blow,  F.  Piggott,  etc.,'  1700, 
and  died  May  15,  1704.  He  was  succeeded  as 
organist  of  the  Temple  by  his  son,  J.  Pioott, 
who  became  possessed  of  a  large  fortune  on  the 
death  of  his  relation.  Dr.  John  Polling,  rector 
of  St  Anne's,  Soho,  and  died  in  1726.  The 
Francis  Pigott,  jun.,  who  held  the  appointment 
of  organist  at  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and 
Eton  College,  up  to  1756  (from  some  date  not 
yet  ascertained)  was  probably  a  grandson  of  the 
original  Francis  Pigott  w.  h.  h. 

PILGRIME  VON  MEKKA,  DIE.  A  comic 
opera,  translated  from  Dancourt's  '  Rencontre 
IMPR^YITE,'  set  to  music  by  Gluck,  produced  at 
Schbnbrunn  in  French  in  1764,  in  German  in 
1766,  and  revived,  1780.  It  was  produced  in 
German  at  Vienna  in  1776,  and  in  Paris,  as 
*Les  Foux  de  Medina,'  in  1790.  One  air  in 
it,  'Unser  dummer  Pbbel  meint,'  Mozart  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  writing  a  set  of  varia- 
tions upon  it  (Eochel,  No.  455).  He  improvised 
them  at  Madame  Lange's  concert,  March  22, 
1783,  in  Gluck's  presence.  g. 

PILKINGTON,  Francis,  was  probably  of  the 
Lancashire  family,  though  his  parentage  cannot 
be  traced,  nor  is  the  date  of  his  birti^  known. 
His  father  and  brother  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Francis  no  doubt  came 
to  Chester  through  the  influence  of  the  same 
nobleman,  as  the  Stanleys  were  persons  of  great 
consequence  in  the  city.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Mu8.B.  from  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1595, 
and  the  Graces  for  his  degree  call  him 
'Pilkinton,'  and  state  that  he  had  studied 
music  for  sixteen  years,  and  that  his  exercise 
was  to  consist  of  a  '  Choral  song  in  six  parts.' 

He  appears  for  the  first  time  on  the  Chester 
Cathedral  Treasurer's  books  as  a  Singing-man 
or  Conduct — or,  as  Pilkington  styles  himself,  a 
'Chaunter' — at  Midsummer,  1602. 

Bateson  was  already  at  Chester,  and  must  have 
been  preparing  his  first  book  for  publication, 
which  came  out  in  1604.  This  was  speedily 
followed,  perhaps  in  friendly  emulation,  by 
Pilkington's  first  compositions. 

'The  Tint  Bookeof  Songs  or  Ayrei  of  4  puta;  with  Tablaton 
forthe  LoteorOrpheriftn,  withthe  ViolIdaOftml)*.  Newly compoMd 
by  FnnclB  Pilkington,  Badhelor  of  Moaicke,  and  Lateniat :  and  ond 
of  the  Caihedrall  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  Cttie  of  Cheater.  [FoUo.] 
Jjomlon,  pHnt€d  by  T.  S&U,  dwMing  in  Aldtngaf-MrtU,  and  ttrt 
tk^r  to  be  mmUt,  laOfi.' 

It  \b  dedicated  'To  the  Bight  Honourable 
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William  Earl  of  Darby,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord 
Strange  of  Knocking,  and  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  Knight  of  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter ' ;  and  in  the  preface  Pilkington  says :  *  I 
most  confess  my  selfe  many  waies  obliged  to 
your  Lordship's  familie,  not  onely,  for  that  my 
Father  and  brother  received  many  Graces  of 
your  Honour's  noble  father  whom  they  followed, 
but  that  myself  had  the  like  of  your  most 
honourable  Brother  even  from  the  first  notice 
he  chanced  to  take  of  me.' 

The  book  contains  twenty-one  vocal  pieces 
and  a  *  Pavin  for  the  Lute  and  Bass  VioL'  Of 
these  Nos.  1,  6,  7  and  15  were  reprinted  by 
Thomas  Oliphant  and  No.  16  by  John  Hullah. 
The  whole  work  has  been  recently  reprinted, 
with  a  biographical  memoir,  in  the  Old  English 
Edition  by  Mr.  G.  E.  P.  Arkwright  (Nos.  xviii., 
zix.,  and  zz.).  About  1612  Pilkington  became 
a  Minor  Canon.  His  ordination  is  not  in  the 
Bishop's  Registry,  but  his  admission  to  priest's 
orders  is  shown  by  the  following  eztract  from 
the  baptismal  entries  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Chester.  <  1614.  23  Decemb.  Elizabeth  dau.  to 
Rich.  Knee  S&yler.  Baptized  by  Mr.  Francis 
Pilkington  curat  of  this  church  beinge  made  a 
full  minister  by  Geo.  Lloyd  bushop  of  Chester 
18  of  December  beinge  the  first  child  he  bap- 
tized.'    In  1618  he  issued  his  second  work: — 

•Th«  nnt  Bet  of  Kadtlfila  and  FkatonJa  of  S.  4.  and  S  purta. 
Newly  oompoMd  by  Fnjiele  PUUnrton.  Batehelor  of  M iiaieke»  and 
Lutenlst,  aiid  one  of  the  Oathedxall  Chureh  of  CbrUt  and  bloMed 
Vary  the  Virgin.  In  Chester.  [4ta]  London.  PHntmt  fvr  M.  L.» 
■  •c/frOMamAorfey,  16U.' 


It  is  dedicated  <To  the  Bight  Worshipfull 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  of  Hough,  in  the  County  of 
Chester.'  Pilkington  says,  *It  is  unworthy, 
yet  in  regard  of  the  many  and  manifold  favours 
which  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  and  your 
ezquisite  skill  both  in  theorique  and  practique 
of  that  ezcellent  art,  I  doe  presume  to  send  it 
to  your  patronage  and  protection.'  He  dates 
the  preface,  with  pardonable  pride,  'from 
my  own  mansion  in  the  monastery,  Chester, 
the  25th  day  of  September  1612.'  The  contents 
consist  of  six  pieces  for  three  voices,  nine  for 
four  voices,  and  seven  for  five  voices.  The 
words  of  No.  11,  *Have  I  found  her!'  were 
afterwards  set  by  Bateson. 

On  the  other  hand.  No.  21,  '  When  Oriana 
walkt  to  take  the  ayre,'  is  a  setting  of  the  same 
words  as  Bateson's  Madrigal  for  the  '  Triumphs 
of  Oriana ' ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the 
concluding  lines,  where  the  couplet — 

Thus  sang  the  Nymphs  and  Shepherds  of  Diana : 
In  Heaven  lives  fair  Oriana. 

shows  that  Pilkington  had  written  this  after 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

In  1614  appeared  'The  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
oions  of  a  SorrowfuU  Soule,'  compiled  by  '  Sir 
William  Leighton,  Knight,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Honourable  Band  of  Gentleman  Pensioners.' 
To  this  work  Pilkington  contributed  a  'song' 
or  anthem  in  four  parts,  '  Hidden  O  Lorde ' ; 


and  another  in  five  parts,  '  High,  Mighty  God.' 
Probably  Sir  William  Leighton  was  a  relatire 
of  the  Thomas  Leighton  whom  Pilkington  had 
commemorated  in  an  elegy  in  his  first  work, 
1605. 
And  now  we  come  to  PiUdngton's  last  work  :— 

•  The  Second  Mt  of  Madrlgali  and  Ftetonto  d  S.  4  8.  and  t  pNfti ; 
apt  for  Violla  and  Voyees :  newly  eompoeed  by  Fiaoete  PUklagtoa, 
Batehelar  of  Mnaieke.  and  Lntenlat.  and  Channtcr  of  thaCathnlnU 
Church  of  Chriat  and  UaMed  Mary  the  Virgin.  In  Cheitor.'  «e. 
London;  PrimUd  *y  Tkomtu  a^odkamftr  M,L.mAA.  JL.  lOL 

It  is  dedicated 

'  To  the  Bight  Worshipftill  and  worthy  of  much  honoor 
Sir  Peter  Leigh  of  Lyme,  Knight.' 

And  the  quaint  preface  commences  thus : — 

Of  him  that  shall  demand  of  me,  why  I  ]iresaiiM  to 
send  this  print  of  my  (noir  aged)  miue  to  seeks  patrooags 
under  your  worth,  my  answer  shall  be  this:  ask  ths 
little  sparks  why  they  dare  flie  upwards  to  the  glorioos 
Sunne,  or  the  small  Riverets  and  Brookes,  why  they 
with  a  hastie  boldnesse  strive  to  be  engulphed  into  the 
bosom  of  the  vaste  ocean.  .  .  . 

and  ends — 

It  will  infinitely  refresh  my  weary  steppes:  lad 
(happily)  yet  enlive  my  (kinting  spirits,  that  I  may  lagn 
on,  yet  one  Journey  more  (if  not  in  the  middest)  yet  in 
the  Kereward  of  these  manv  expert  and  able  servants  of 
this  Sonveraigne  Queen  to  doe  her  and  yon  some  ftuther 
service. 

The  work  consists  of  six  madrigals  for  three 
voices,  six  for  four  voices,  eight  for  five  voices, 
five  for  six  voices,  a  *■  Fancie  for  the  Yiolls  'only, 
and  '  a  Pavin  made  for  the  orpharion,  by  the 
Right  Honourahle  William,  Earle  of  Darbie,  and 
hy  him  consented  to  he  in  my  bookes  placed.' 
Tliere  are  also  two  laudatory  poems  hy  Williun 
Webbe  and  Henry  Harpur.  The  latter  (who 
had  been  a  chorister  and  afterwards  became 
chapter  derk)  gives  the  following  remarkable 
and  bold  estimate  of  British  musicians,  which 
time  has  fully  justified : — 

.  .  .  and  must  the  matchless  excellencies 
Of  Bird,  Bull,  Dowland,  Horley,  and  the  rest 
Of  our  rare  artists  (who  now  dim  the  light 
Of  other  lands)  be  only  in  Bequest? 

Although  he  hoped  to  '  lagge  on  one  journey 
more'  Pilkington  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
published  anything  further.  He  became  Pre- 
centor in  1623,  and  held  this  office  until  his 
death  in  1688.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was 
buried  in  his  native  place,  for  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  old  Cathedral  (St  Oswald's)  register 
of  burials.  His  will  is  not  entered  in  the 
Chester  Probate  Court. 

There  is  a  little  lute  music  by  him  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  81,392),  and  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library  (Dd.  ii.  11). 

As  he  speaks  of  his  '  now  aged  muse '  in  1624, 
it  is  probable  that  Pilkington  came  to  Chester 
when  fairly  old,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
married,  and  to  have  had  a  large  family,  judging 
from  the  Treasurer's  books,  which  mention  the 
following  members  of  the  family  : — 

Zaoharias.  a  chorister  for  severs!  yeazs, 
ending  1612. 
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Thomas.^  Chorister  from  1612  to  1618. 
In  1625  he  appears  again  as  6th  Conduct.  In 
1627  we  find  him  and  Francis  still  filling  their 
respeetiTe  positions,  and  another 

Thomas  as  Third  Chorister. 

Lastly  we  find  that  at  his  death  in  1688 
Francis  PUkington's  place  as  Minor  Canon  was 
filled  by  a  John  Pilkington,  who  had  been 
previously  appointed  a  Conduct. 

Cathedral  Treasurer's  accounts  and  other 
Chester  information.  Memoir  by  Mr.  G.  K  P. 
Arkwright  in  Old  English  Edition.     J.  c.  b. 

PINAFORE,  H.M.S.  A  comic  opera  in 
two  acts ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by 
Arthur  Sulliyan.  Produced  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Strand,  May  25,  1878,  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  series  of  Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan  operas.  In  London  it  was  performed 
by  two  companies  simultaneously,  and  in 
America  no  piece  is  ever  remembered  to  have 
had  such  an  extraordinary  and  long-continued 
reception.  It  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  stage 
at  four  theatres  at  once,  in  New  York  alone, 
for  months  together.  o. 

PINCA  (Fr.  plucked  or  pinched).  1.  The 
term  is  us^  to  describe  stringed  instruments 
that  are  not  bowed,  such  as  the  lute,  mandoline, 
guitar,  zither,  as  well  as  the  harp  ;  the  piaziccUo 
of  the  instrument  of  the  violin  family  is  also 
called  *pinc4*  by  some  writers.  2.  The 
French  equivalent  for  Mordent  (see  awUt  pp. 
258-60).  H. 

PINELLO  DI GHERARDI,  Giovanni  Bat- 
TiSTA,  was  bom  at  Genoa  about  1540.  On  the 
title-page  of  his  first-known  publication  in  1571 
he  is  described  as  belonging  to  a  noble  Genoese 
family  (nobiU  Genovese),  and  as  being  at  that 
time  cantor  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Vicenza. 
In  1577  he  was  at  Innsbruck,  a  musician  in 
the  service  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  He  is 
next  heard  of  as  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Chapel  at  Prague,  from  which  in  1580  he  was 
recommended  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Elector 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  appointed  him  capell- 
meister  to  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden,  in 
Buccession  to  Scandelli.  Various  causes  of 
friction  arose  betwixt  Pinello  and  his  Dresden 
colleagues,  so  that  in  1584  the  Elector  was 
obliged  to  dismiss  him.  Pinello  returned  to 
the  Imperial  Chapel  at  Prague,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  June  15,  1587.  His 
first  publications  consist  of  four  books  of 
Canzoni  Napolitane  a  8,  but  no  traces  remain 
of  the  first  book.  The  others  were  published  at 
Venice  in  1571,  1672,  and  1576.     The  fourth 

^  It  tttaoB  almoit  osrtalD  thst  this  waa  th«  Thonuu  PlUcingtcm 
"»«ttoii«!  by  Anthony  A*  Wood  In  his  /iuM  Oxomimmt,  Tol.  i. 
t  aw.     He  refen  to  'Fnmcis  Pilkington.  of  Lincoln  Coll«e«. 


h^  He  refen  to  'Fnuids  Pilkington.  of  Lincoln  College. 
Mobelor  of  Mosia.'  and  says :— '  Some  of  his  eompositlons  I  b*Te 
"wn,  and  I  think  some  ate  extant.  He  mw  tether  to,  or  at  least 
oMrof  kfat,  to  Thomas  PUklngton,  one  of  the  mnsldans  belonging 
•MMtlmes  to  Qneen  Henrietta  Maria ;  who.  being  a  nuwt  exoellent 
■TOrt,  his  memory  was  celebrated  by  many  pennns.  partlenlarly  by 
w  Alton  Coekaln.  Baronet,  who  hAth  written  Tin  his  Choice  Poems 
^Mvtrai  sorts,  eta.  London.  1608]  his  fonenil  elegy  and  his  epitaph. 
J^«ld  Thomas  Pilkington  died  at  WoWerhampton.  In  Staflbid- 
!Sl!!!S^.****'  thirty-five,  and  was  boiled  there.  In  the  tbnes  of  the 
"wlikm  or  urarpatlon.' 


book  is  described  as  containing  some  pastorals 
and  una  bctUagliain  lodeddlavidoriaGhristianaf 
which  must  refer  to  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  1571. 
His  other  publications  consist  of  works  especi- 
ally composed  for  the  use  of  the  Electoral 
Chapel  at  Dresden,  and  the  Imperial  Chapel  at 
Prague,  a  volume  of  German  magnificats  on 
the  church  tones  a  4  and  5,  with  some  Bene- 
dicamus  (Dresden,  1588),  and  two  books  of 
motets  (Dresden,  1584,  and  Prague,  1588). 
There  is  also  a  book  of  German  songs  a  5 
(Dresden,  1584),  after  the  fashion  of  Canzoni 
Napolitane.  The  collection  of  Bodenschatz 
contains  a  motet  a  8,  Pater  peccavi.  Yonge's 
'Musica  Transalpina,'  1588,  has  one  of  his 
madrigals  with  English  words.  j.  r.  h. 

PINSUTI,  CiEO  (II  cayaliebe),  native  of 
Sinalunga,  Siena,  where  he  was  bom  May  9, 
1829.  He  was  grounded  in  music  and  the 
piano  by  his  father ;  at  ten  he  played  in  public  ; 
at  eleven,  being  in  Rome,  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Accademia  Filarmonica,  and 
was  taken  to  England  by  Mr.  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  M.P.,  in  whose  house  he  resided  until 
1845,  studying  the  pianoforte  and  composition 
under  Cipriani  Potter,  and  the  violin  under 
H.  Blagrove.  In  1845  he  returned  home,  and 
entered  the  Conservatorio  at  Bologna,  where  he 
became  the  private  pupil  of  Rossini,  taking  a 
degree  there  in  1847.  In  1848  he  went  back 
to  England  and  started  as  a  teacher  of  singing, 
dividing  his  time  between  London  and  New- 
castle. His  first  opera,  *  II  Mercante  di  Venezia, ' 
was  brought  out  at  Bologna,  Nov.  8,  1878  ;  a 
second,  '  Mattia  Corvino,'  at  the  Scala  at  Milan, 
March  24,  1877  ;  and  a  third,  'Margherita,'  at 
Venice  in  1882.  In  1859  he  comix>sed  the 
Te  Deum  for  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  the 
Italian  kingdom,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus.  In  1878 
King  Humbert  further  created  him  a  knight 
of  the  Italian  crown.  In  1871  he  represented 
Italy  at  the  opening  festival  of  the  International 
Exhibition,  and  contributed  a  hymn  to  words 
by  Lord  Houghton,  beginning,  '  O  people  of  this 
favoured  land.' 

From  1856  he  was  professor  of  singing  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  In  addition  to 
a  large  circle  of  pupils  of  all  ranks,  many 
eminent  artists  have  profited  by  his  counsels, 
as  Grisi,  Bosio,  Patti,  Ronconi,  Graziani,  Mario, 
etc.  His  part-songs,  full  of  melody  and  spirit, 
are  great  favourites  with  the  singing-societies 
of  England.  The  list  of  his  published  composi- 
tions embraces  more  than  230  songs,  English 
and  Italian,  85  duets,  14  trios,  45  part-songs 
and  choruses,  and  80  PF.  pieces,  the  Te  Deum 
and  the  opera  '  II  Mercante  di  Venezia '  already 
mentioned.  He  died  in  Florence,  March  10, 
1888.  o. 

PINTO,  Oharlottic.  See  Brent,  vol.  i, 
p.  896. 

PINTO,  Thomas,  son  of  a  Neapolitan  of  good 
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family,  born  in  England  in  1714,  at  eleven 
played  Gorelli's  concertos,  and  led  the  concerts 
in  St.  Cecilia's  Hall  in  Edinburgh.  His  reading 
at  sight  was  marvellous ;  he  would  even  turn 
the  book  upside  down,  and  play  correctly  from 
it  in  that  position.  His  great  gifts  inclined 
him  to  carelessness,  from  which  he  was  fortu- 
nately roused  by  the  appearance  of  Giardini. 
About  1745  he  married  Sibilla  Gronamann, 
daughter  of  a  German  pastor.  After  1750  he 
played  frequently  as  leader  and  soloist  in  benefit 
concerts,  at  the  Worcester  and  Hereford  Festivals, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and,  after  Giardini,  at 
the  King's  Theatre.  He  replaced  Giardini  in 
1764,  and  after  his  wife's  death  he  married  (in 
1766)  Miss  Brent,  the  singer,  who  died  in 
1 802.  A  speculation  with  regard  to  Marylebone 
Gardens,  into  which  he  had  entered  with  Dr. 
Arnold,  failed,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Scotland, 
and  finally  in  Ireland.  [In  September  1773, 
he  was  ap^winted  leader  of  the  band  of  the 
Smock  Alley  Theatre,  Dublin,  and  remained  in 
that  post  until  1779  ;  his  last  appearance  was 
at  a  Rotunda  Concert  on  Oct.  1  of  that  year, 
and  he  died  soon  afterwards,  w.  h.  o.  f.] 
A  daughter  by  his  first  wife  married  a  Londoner 
named  Sanders,^  and  had  a  son, 

Gborge  Frbdrrio,  born  Sept.  25,  1786,  at 
Lambeth,  who  took  his  grandfather's  name.  He 
early  showed  a  decided  talent  for  music,  and 
the  education  and  progress  of  the  pretty  and 
lively  boy  were  watched  over  with  the  greatest 
interest  by  his  mother's  stepmother.  His  first 
teachers  were  soon  outstripped,  and  then  Salomon 
proved  a  first-rate  master  and  true  friend.  From 
1796  to  1800  the  young  Pinto  frequently  ap- 
peared at  Salomon's  concerts,  and  afterwards 
under  his  wing  at  Bath,  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Winchester,  and  specially  in  Scotland.  A  second 
and  longer  tour  extended  to  Paris.'  Besides 
playing  the  violin,  he  sang  with  taste;  and 
made  considerable  progress  on  the  pianoforte, 
for  which  he  composed,  among  other  music,  a 
sonata  dedicated  to  his  friend  John  Field.  In 
1805  his  health,  never  strong,  suddenly  broke 
down,  having  been  undermined  by  excesses, 
and  he  died  at  Little  Chelsea,  March  28,  1806. 
His  remains  lie  in  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
beneath  the  same  monument  as  those  of  his 
grandmother.  Pinto's  technique  was  perfect, 
and  his  tone  full,  powerful,  and  touching.  Three 
sets  of  canzonets  were  published  in  1805,  1807, 
and  184  6  respectively ;  three  duets  for  two  violins 
appeared  as  op.  5  ;  three  sonatas  for  pianoforte 
as  op.  4  ;  and  three  sonatas  for  pf.  and  violin 
were  published  in  1805.  Salomon,  a  shrewd 
observer,  declared  that  if  he  had  only  been  able 
'  to  control  his  passions,  he  might  have  been  a 
second  Mozart.  c.  F.  p. 

PIOZZI,  Gabriel,  a  Florentine  of  good  birth, 
who,  prior  to  1781,  had  established  himself  in 

)  Ona  of  hia  flnt  worki,  tha  three  aoiuttM  for  pUnoforte,  ta  '  to 
ba  had  ...  of  Mra.  Sandan,  Vo.  10  Batenaa'a  Buildlnfa,  Soho 
Sqoara.* 


Bath  as  a  music-master.  He  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  daughters  of  Henry  Thrale,  the 
opulent  brewer,  and  whilst  engaged  in  instract- 
ing  them  won  the  heart  of  their  widowed 
mother,  whom  he  married  in  1 784,  a  proceeding 
which  drew  down  upon  the  lady  the  wrath  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  been  for  twenty  years 
the  cherished  guest  of  Thrale  and  hereelf. 
After  his  marriage  Piozzi  visited  Italy  with  his 
wife,  and,  returning  to  England,  lived  with  her 
in  uninterrupted  happiness  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence,  Biynbela, 
Denbighshire,  in  March  1809.  A  canzonet  of 
his  composition  for  a  soprano  voice,  called  '  La 
Contradizzione,'  is  printed  in  the  Masical 
Library,  vol.  iv.  w.  h.  h. 

PIPE  AND  TABOR.  The  pipe  formerly 
used  in  this  country  with  the  tabor  was  of  the 
fldte-k-bec  or  recorder  type,  but  as  it  was  held 
and  played  with  one  hand  only  (the  right  hand 
being  used  to  strike  the  tabor),  the  usual  six 
holes  of  the  flute  could  not  be  fingered.  Three 
holes  only  were  bored,  near  the  extreme  end, 
two  for  the  first  and  second  fingers  and  one 
underneath  for  the  thumb,  and  these  sufficed 
to  give  a  scale  for  an  octave  and  five  notes,  for 
the  available  compass  of  the  pipe  began  with 
the  octave  of  its  fundamental  note.  The  proper 
tones,  or  *  harmonics '  of  a  flute  are  c',  tf",  /,  c*, 
«"',  g^',  etc.,  and  when  the  first  octave  is  aban- 
doned, the  next  interval  presenting  itself  is  the 
fifth  from  (/'  to  g".  Three  holes  are  sufficient 
to  give  the  intermediate  notes,  rf",  «",  and/'  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  and  with  certain  cross-finger- 
ings, chromatic  notes  can  be  obtained.  The 
tabor  was  a  diminutive  drum,  without  snares, 
hung  by  a  short  string  to  the  waist  or  left  aim, 
and  tapped  with  a  small  drumstick.  There  is 
a  woodcut  of  William  Kemp  the  actor  playing 
pipe  and  tabor  in  his  Morris  dance  to  Norwich, 
and  another  of  Tarleton,  the  Elizabethan  jester, 
in  the  same  attitude.  The  pipe  and  tabor,  for 
a  long  time  very  popidar  throughout  Europe, 
are  now  obsolete  in  this  country.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Chappell  reported  that  down  to  about 
1830  country  people  still  occasionally  bou^t 
them.     (See  Galoubet.)  d.  J.  b. 

PIPES,  EVOLUTION  AND  DISTBIBU- 
TION  OF  MUSICAL.  Whether  the  Dnan, 
the  Pipe,  or  the  Vibrating  String  has  the  beet 
claim  to  be  considered  the  first  musical  instni- 
ment  must  necessarily  be  an  open  question; 
there  is,  however,  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
very  early  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  use  of 
the  musical  pipe  was  known.  Of  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject a  summary  can  only  here  be  given,  grouped 
according  to  the  usual  division  of  wind  instru- 
ments under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  WTiistU'pipes,  in  which  a  thin  stream  of 
air  is  forced  against  a  sharp  edge,  and,  'breaking 
upon  it,  sets  the  air  witWn  a  hollow  tube  or  a 
resonating  chamber  in  vibration  (see  Pipm, 
Vibration  of  Air  in).     This  was  undoubtedly 
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the  earlieet  form  of  miisical  pipe,  as  testified  by 
the  bone  whistles  of  the  prehistoric  cave-men 
and  the  records  of  the  most  ancient  nations. 
At  the  first  the  instrument — a  simple  river  reed 
or  a  hollow  bone — waff  held  vertically,  and  the 
breath  of  the  performer,  being  directed  across 
the  open  end,  impinged  on  the  opposite  edge. 
The  Arabian  Nay  (the  successor  of  the  ancient 
Sebi),  the  modem  Aulos  of  Greece,  the  Eaval  of 
Bulgaria,  the  Bansee  of  India,  the  Shakuhachi 
of  Japan,  the  Lena  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the 
ivoiy  and  reed  iiutes  of  Africa,  the  Maori 
whistles  and  the  Panpipes  distributed  over 
every  continent  are  some  existing  types  of  this 
primitive  form.  '  In  the  next  step  of  its 
evolution  a  small  notch  is  found  cut  on  the 
edge  of  the  pipe,  as  in  the  Flutes  of  Uganda  and 
other  districts  of  Central  Africa,  and  also  in 
the  Chinese  Hsiao,  and  the  Peruvian  Flute: 
the  lower  lip  now  partially  covers  the  open  end 
of  the  tube  and  the  breath  is  sent  more 
directly  down  the  tube  than  across  it.  At 
length  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  is  almost 
entirely  dosed,  either  by  the  natural  septum  or 
knot  of  the  cane,  or  by  some  prepared  wax,  the 
Httle  notch  only  remaining  and  forming  the 
well-known  'lip'  of  the  whistle.  In  a  flute 
used  by  the  Indians  of  Arizona  we  next  can 
trace  a  further  development ;  the  cane  in  this 
instrument  is  not  cut  off  immediately  above 
the  knot,  but  allowed  to  remain  as  a  mouthpiece, 
the  air  being  directed  over  the  septum  and 
against  the  lower  edge  of  the  notch  by  a  leaf 
or  piece  of  rag  tied  tightly  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  orifice.  Thus  a  primitive  whistle-head 
of  the  Flageolet  type  is  produced,  the  performer 
no  longer  forming  the  embouchure  with  his  lipe, 
bat  simply  blowing  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube.  The  Flutes  of  the  Kiowa  and  Dakota 
Indians  are  improved  forms  of  the  same  type, 
and  in  the  bone  whistles  from  ancient  graves 
in  California  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  a 
piece  of  asphaltum  placed  within  the  hollow 
centre  just  above  the  notch.  In  the  wooden 
whistles  of  the  American  Indians  of  the  N.  W. 
Coast  the  whistle-head  is  brought  to  great 
perfection,  and  the  '  voicing '  is  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  European  Recoxders  and  Flageolets. 
The  whistle-head,  as  seen  in  the  '  flue  '  pipes  of 
the  organ,  was  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  (see  article  Hydratjlus),  and  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  Aztecs  and 
Incas.  The  resonator  of  the  Ocarina,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  more  usual  tube,  is 
prefigured  in  the  ancient  Chinese  Hsuan,  in  the 
grotesque  instruments  of  the  Aztec  civilisation, 
and  the  globular  gourd-whistles  of  Western 
Africa  and  Melanesia. 

The  Transverse  Flute,  which  in  its  mouthpiece 
and  embouchure  still  retains  elements  of  the 
primitive  notch,  is  distinctly  an  Asiatic  instru- 
ment, though  occasionally  found  among  certain 
African  tribes  in   the  neighbourhood  of  the 


Cameroon  and  lower  Congo  districts,  where  it 
has  been  probably  introduced  by  Europeans. 
An  unknown  antiquity  is  attached  to  the 
ancient  Chinese  Chih,  which  being  closed  at 
both  ends  suggests  an  affinity  with  the  nose- 
flutes  of  Java  and  Polynesia ;  in  fact  amongst 
the  wild  tribes  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  the 
transverse  flute  and  the  nose-flute  are  the  only 
forms  known.  The  Indian  transverse  flute 
(Pillagovi)  is  depicted  in  sculpture  as  early  as 
250  B.C.,  and  is  considered  the  emblem  of  the 
god  Krishna,  its  reputed  inventor.  The  earliest 
illustration  of  the  type  in  Europe  appears  on 
an  ivory  casket  of  Italo-Byzantine  work  of  the 
10th  century,  now  in  the  National  Museum, 
Florence.     For  subsequent  history  see  Flute. 

2.  Jieed'pipeSf  in  which  the  air  is  set  in  motion 
by  the  pulsations  of  a  tongue  of  wood,  cane,  or 
metal  or  by  the  joint  vibrations  of  two  thin 
slips  of  the  same  materials,  the  forms  now  most 
generally  in  use  being  known  as  the  Double 
Reed  (see  Oboe),  the  Single  Reed  (see  Clari- 
net), and  the  Free  Reed  (see  Harmonium). 

Of  these  the  double  reed  is  probably  the  oldest, 
as  it  is  also  the  simplest  in  construction, 
requiring  only  the  bringing  together  by  gentle 
pressure  of  the  open  end  of  a  pliant  stalk  or 
hollow  rush  as  in  Chaucer's  'pipis  of  grene 
come.'  Owing  to  its  fragile  nature  the  reed  is 
now  usually  separate  from  the  body  of  the  pipe, 
which  is  inade  of  more  durable  material,  but 
the  American  Indians  of  the  N.W.  Coast  con- 
struct powerful  instruments  of  this  type  in  one 
piece  with  thin  wooden  reeds.  The  double  reed 
associated  with  a  conical  tube  is  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Western  Asiatic  nations, 
as  seen  in  the  Arabian  Zamr,  the  Persian 
Zouma,  and  the  Indian  Nagasara.  It  is 
certainly  not  indigenous  in  Eastern  Asia,  and 
was  probably  introduced  into  Western  Europe 
through  the  Moorish  incursion  of  the  11th 
century.  Used  with  a  cylindrical  tube  it  is 
found  in  the  Japanese  Hitschiriki,  the  Chinese 
Kuantzu,  the  ancient  Greek  Aulos  and  Roman 
Tibia,  and  in  the  Arabian  E'ragyeh,  but  its  use 
in  this  way  survives  in  Europe  only  in  certain 
forms  of  Bagpipe.  In  Africa  the  double  reed  is 
unknown,  except  where  Mohammedan  influence 
predominates. 

The  siTigle  reed  is  formed  by  cutting  out  a 
thin  slip  or  tongue  in  the  side  of  the  hollow 
tube  towards  the  upper  end,  which  in  this  case 
must  be  closed.  It  appears  with  a  cylindrical 
tube  in  a  primitive  form  in  the  well-known 
Arghool  and  Zummarah  pipes  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  the  descendants  of  the  '  Mam '  of  the 
old  Empire.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
confined  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  extending  to  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia,  as  in  the  Indian  Tubri  and 
Poongi  or  snake-charmer's  pipe,  and  the  Persian 
bagpipes.  It  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Greek  archipelago,  and  on  the  northern  coast  of 
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Africa ;  it  was  known  also  to  the  Romans.  In 
Britain  it  appears  in  the  old  Keltic  Pibcom  or 
Hornpipe,  and  is  still  used  for  the  drones  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  bagpipes ;  while,  as  the 
Ghalumean,  it  proved  the  parent  of  the  clarinet, 
and  is  the  characteristic  form  of  the  true  organ 
reed.  like  the  double  reed  it  is  not  known 
amongst  the  African  tribes,  but  it  is  found 
amongst  the  Indians  of  the  N.W.  Coast  of 
America,  where  it  has  been  evolved  from  the 
double  rood  by  the  insertion  of  a  rigid  piece  of 
wood  to  form  a  May'  between  the  vibrating 
tongues.  In  South  America  it  is  used  with  a 
conical  tube,  generally  of  horn,  but  in  this  case 
its  presence  is  evidently  due  to  European 
settlers  (see  article  Saxophone). 

The  home  of  the  free  reed,  in  which  the 
tongue,  instead  of  beating  on  the  body  of  the 
tube,  vibrates  unimpeded  through  a  narrow 
slit,  is  Eastern  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
being  represented  there  by  the  Engkurai  of 
Borneo,  the  Phan  of  Siam,  the  Heem  of  Burmah, 
the  Cheng  of  China,  and  the  Sho  of  Japan,  all 
of  which  take  the  form  of  mouth-organs  with 
pipes  of  hollow  cane  or  bamboo.  It  is  also 
found  associated  with  a  simple  cylindrical  tube 
furnished  with  finger-holes,  but  its  peculiar 
characteristics  render  it  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose.  Although  it  was  known  in  Europe  in 
the  17th  century,  attention  was  only  drawn  to 
its  capabilities  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century 
in  France  by  Amiot,  a  Chinese  missionary,  and 
in  Russia  by  the  organ-builder  Kratzenstein. 
From  it  have  originated  the  Accordion,  Con- 
certina, Harmonium,  and  other  similar  instru- 
ments. 

The  ribbon  reed,  formed  by  the  vibration  of  a 
thin  piece  of  vegetable  membrane,  skin,  or  silk 
against  the  sides  of  a  narrow  slit,  has  proved  of 
little  practical  value,  though  popularly  used  in 
Europe  and  Asia  and  by  the  American  Indians. 

The  retreating-reed  is  of  greater  interest ;  in 
the  primitive  form  it  is  made  by  cutting  off  the 
hollow  cane  at  the  knot,  sUtting  the  knot  or  the 
side  of  the  cane,  and  blowing  through  the  open 
end ;  the  slit  edges  fly  apart  and  set  up  a  rapid 
vibration.  In  many  parts  of  rural  England 
these,  as  well  as  the  other  reed-pipes,  are 
commonly  made  by  children,  but  the  retreating- 
reed  has  been  observed  in  Morocco  and,  in  a 
more  elaborate  form,  amongst  the  American 
Indians  of  the  N.W.  Coast  It  has  recently 
found  a  place  in  the  organ  amongst  the  new 
methods  of  tone  production  (see  Organ). 

3.  Pipes  with  cup-mouthpieces^  in  which  the 
column  of  air  is  set  in  motion  by  the  rapid 
vibration  of  the  performer's  lipe.  This  well- 
known  principle  (see  Horn,  Trumpet)  is  in 
reality  closely  allied  to  the  last-mentioned  form, 
the  retreating -reed ;  for  although  the  usual 
shape  of  the  cup -mouth  piece  in  Europe  is 
circular,  amongst  the  African  tribes  it  is  oval, 
and  in  the  Qiinese   metal  trumpet,   Ah-tu, 


approximates  very  nearly  to  the  shape  of  the 
double  reed,  the  thin  edges  of  the  lips  providing 
the  necessary  vibration.  In  this  way,  too,  the 
mediseval  Cometti  and  Clarini  were  played,  the 
resulting  tone  closely  resembling  that  of  a  reed 
instrument.  The  distribution  of  instruments  of 
this  type  is  world-wide,  and  they  are  constructed 
not  only  of  metal,  but  of  the  natural  boms  and 
tosks  of  animals,  of  sea-shells,  stems  of  large 
plants,  branches  of  trees,  hollow  gourds,  leaves, 
paper,  earthenware,  and  human  bones.  By  some 
primitive  peoples  they  have  been  inveated  with 
sacred  attributes,  as  the  Jumparis  and  Botato 
of  the  South  American  Indians,  whilst  amongrt 
the  African  tribes  they  serve  not  only  as  incen- 
tives to  the  battle  and  the  danoe,  but  as  a 
recognised  system  of  interoommunal  telegraphy. 
Although  the  principle  was  known  to  the  Azteo, 
its  use  among  the  North  American  Indians  is 
now  practically  unrecognised,  but  in  South 
America  horns  of  goiml,  reed,  and  baked  clay  an 
found.  Throughout  the  Asiatic  continent  the 
Trumpet  is  relegated  to  religious,  civil,  and  cere- 
monial observances,  and  remains  in  a  far  mors 
primitive  state  than  the  reed-pipes,  flutes,  and 
strings.  In  Europe,  as  shown  by  the  fine  Loren 
of  the  Bronze  age  which  have  been  discovered, 
the  principle  dates  back  to  prehistoric  ages. 

In  addition  to  these  three  great  groups  of 
musical  pipes  there  is  another  peculiar  fonn 
which  deserves  notice.  In  the  Indian  Nyasta- 
ranga  or  throat  trumpet  the  column  of  air  is  eet 
in  vibration  by  a  thin  skin  or  diaphragm  pUced 
over  the  small  orifice  at  the  end  of  the  tube  and 
completely  closing  it ;  this  end  is  applied  to  the 
vibrating  chords  of  the  throat,  and  the  note 
hummed  by  the  performer  is  sympathetically 
reproduced  by  the  diaphragm  and  transmitted 
to  the  trumpet.  A  vibrating  skin  is  also  found 
in  the  mediaeval  Onion  Flute,  in  several  forms  of 
African  wind  instruments,  and  on  many  of  the 
Chinese  flutes ;  but  in  these  and  similar  cases 
the  note  is  formed  by  the  player's  voice  or 
breath  directed  into  the  open  hole  of  the  tube, 
the  diaphragm  merely  adding  a  reedy  timbre  to 
the  sound  produced. 

For  further  information  on  the  evolution  and 
distribution  of  musical  pipes  see  Wilson,  Prt- 
historic  Art  (Smithsonian  Instit  Report,  1896) ; 
Wead,  History  of  Musical  Scales  (Smithsonian 
Instit  Report,  1900)  ;  Balfour,  The  Old  BrUith 
Pibcom  (Anthol.  Journal,  vol.  zz.) ;  Galpiii, 
The  Whistles  and  Reed- Instruments  of  tke 
N.  W,  Coad  of  America  (Trans.  Musical  Assoc. 
1908) ;  Hermann  Smith,  The  World's  Earliest 
Music,  1904  ;  Ankermann,  Die  afriJtanisduM 
Musik-instrum^nte,  Berlin,  1897  ;  Annates  du 
Musie  du  Congo  (Ethnographical),  voL  L 
Brussels,  1902 ;  as  well  as  the  well-known  works 
mentioned  under  Hirtortes  of  Music,    f.  w.  o. 

PIPES,  VIBRATION  OF  AIR  IN,  may  be 
illustrated  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  a  piece  of 
stout  tubing,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  long,  be 
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taken,  of  an  inch  or  mora  in  diameter,  its  ends 
smoothed  and  rounded,  it  will  famish  all  the 
apparatus  required.  Holding  it  in  one  hand,  and 
stnking  the  open  end  smartly  with  the  palm  of 
the  other,  sufficient  vibration  will  be  excited  in 
the  contained  air  to  produce  a  distinct  musical 
note,  often  lasting  a  second  or  more,  long  enough 
for  its  pitch  to  be  heard  and  determined.  If, 
after  striking,  the  hand  be  quickly  removed,  a 
second  note  is  heard  to  follow  the  first  at  the 
interval  of  an  octave  above.  In  the  former  case 
the  pipe  vibrates  as  what  is  termed  a  '  stopped 
pipe '  with  one  end  closed,  in  the  latter  case  as  an 
'  open  pipe. '  All  the  more  usual  forms  of  pipe  in 
the  organ  and  elsewhere  diifer  from  this  rudi- 
mentary form  only  in  having  a  more  complex 
mechanism  ;  in  conical  and  other  pipes  of  excep- 
tional forms  the  simple  relations  described  are 
changed. 

When  both  ends  of  the  tube  are  open,  a  pulse 
travelling  backwards  and  forwards  within  it  is 
completely  restored  to  its  original  state  after 
traversing  tvriee  the  length  of  the  tube,  suffering 
in  the  process  two  reflections  ;  but  when  one  end 
IB  closed  a  double  passage  is  not  sufficient  to 
complete  the  cycle  of  changes.  The  original 
state  cannot  be  recovered  until  two  reflections 
have  occurred  from  the  open  end,  and  the  pulse 
has  travelled  over  four  times  the  length  of  the 
pipe.  To  make  the  unstopped  tube  in  the  above 
exi)eriment  yield  the  same  note  as  the  stopped,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  it  doable  the  length. 
This  law  is  universal,  and  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained. 

Vibration  may  be  set  up  in  the  column  of  air 
otherwise  than  by  the  blow  above  described.  If 
a  gentle  stream  of  breath  from  the  lips  be  sent 
obliquely  across  the  open  end  of  either  an  open 
or  a  stopped  tubean  audible  note  results  ;  indeed, 
a  common  instrument,  the  Pandean  pipe,  acts  on 
this  principle.  [See  Pandean  Pipes.]  ITiismay 
be  also  seen  in  the  Nay  or  Egyptian  Flute 
figured  under  that  heading.  In  the  organ  pipe 
a  more  complicated  arrangement  occurs.  IVom 
the  wind-chest  a  tube  leads  into  a  cavity,  the 
only  outlet  of  which  is  a  linear  crack  forming  the 
foot  of  the  pipe.  Just  over  this  fissure  the  wood 
or  metal  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  a  feather- 
edged  portion  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  pipe,  and  exactly  splitting  the  stream  of 
wind.  An  explanation  has  of  late  been  tendered 
as  to  the  action  here  set  up.  The  flat  plate  of 
compressed  air  blown  through  theslit  is  compared 
to  the  elastic  material  of  a  vibrating  reed.  In 
passing  across  the  upper  orifice  it  momentarily 
produces  a  slight  exhaustive  or  suctional  effect, 
tending  to  rarefy  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pipe.  This,  by  the  elasticity  of  air,  soon  sets  up 
a  corresponding  compression,  and  the  two  allied 
states  react  upon  the  original  lamina  of  air 
issuing  from  the  bellows,  causing  it  to  com- 
municate its  motion  to  that  within  the  pipe. 
Schneebeli  drove  air  rendered  opaque  by  smoke 
VOL.ni 


through  a  movable  slit.  When  it  passed  en- 
tirely outside  the  pipe  no  sound  was  produced, 
but  appeared  when  tlie  issuing  sheet  was  gently 
blown  on  at  right  angles  to  its  direction,  con- 
tinuing until  a  counter  current  was  produced  by 
blowing  down  the  upper  orifice  of  the  pipe. 
Little  or  no  smoke  penetrated  into  the  pipe.  If 
the  sheet  of  air  passed  entirely  into  the  pipe 
there  was  also  no  sound,  but  on  blowing  into 
the  upper  end  it  was  produced.  He  concludes 
that  the  Luft-La7nelUf  or  air-lamina,  acts  a  part 
analogous  to  that  of  the  reed  in  reed-pipes. 

In  all  cases  the  air  may  assume  several  modes 
of  undulation.  In  the  Open  Pipe  the  em- 
bouchure at  which  the  wind  enters  is  obviously 
a  place  of  greatest  motion,  corresponding  to  the 
ventral  segment  of  a  string.  So  also  will  be  the 
open  upper  extremity.  Half-way  between  these, 
at  the  point  where  the  two  opposite  motions 
meet  and  neutralise  each  other,  will  be  a  node 
or  place  of  rest.  In  this  instance  the  pipe  will 
give  its  lowest  or  fundamental  note.  If  the 
force  of  the  current  be  increased,  a  shorter  wave 
may  be  set  in  action,  a  node  being  established 
at  one-fourth  of  the  whole  length  from  the 
embouchure,  and  another  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  top.  The  pipe  then  speaks  its  first 
harmonic,  the  octave  of  the  fundamental.  By 
a  further  wind-pressure  three  nodes  may  form, 
the  first  one-sixth  from  the  mouth,  the  third  at 
a  similar  distance  from  the  top,  and  the  second 
half-way  between  the  two,  the  pipe  giving  its 
second  harmonic,  a  twelfth  above  the  foundation. 

In  Stopped  Pipes  a  different  law  obtains ; 
for  the  waves  have  clearly  to  traverse  the  length 
of  the  tube  twice  instead  of  once,  being  reflected 
by  the  closed  end.  This  fact  influences  the 
position  of  the  nodes.  When  the  fundamental 
note  is  struck,  the  only  node  is  at  the  stopped 
end.  In  sounding  the  first  possible  harmonic, 
another  node  is  set  up  at  one-third  of  the  length 
from  the  open  end.  With  the  second  harmonic, 
the  first  node  forms  at  one-fifth  of  the  length 
from  the  open  end,  the  second  dividing  the 
lower  four-fifths  into  two  equal  parts.  In  any 
case  the  stopped  end  must  be  a  node  ;  so  that 
the  second  form  of  vibration  of  the  open  pipe, 
and  all  others  which  would  render  the  stopper 
the  centre  of  a  loop  or  ventral  segment,  are 
excluded.  Hence  the  harmonics  of  a  stopped 
pipe  follow  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  1,  3,  5, 
etc.  These  relations  were  discovered  by  Daniel 
Bemouilli,  and  are  generally  known  as  the  Laws 
of  Bemouilli.  In  both  stopped  and  open  pipes 
the  distance  from  an  open  end  to  the  nearest 
node  is  a  quarter  wave-length  of  the  note 
emitted.  In  the  open  pipe  there  is  no  further 
limitation  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  stopped  pipe, 
the  nearest  node  to  the  mouth  must  also  be 
distant  an  even  number  of  quarter  wave-lengths 
from  the  stopped  end,  which  is  itself  a  node. 

These  laws  hold  good  with  pipes  of  which 
the  bore  ia  c^lindrioal  or  prismatio  with  parallel 
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sides.  It  was  shown  by  Wheatstone  that  a 
pipe  of  conical  bore,  while  giving  out  a  similar 
fundamental  note  to  one  of  the  same  length  of 
cylindribal  shape,  differs  as  regards  the  position 
of  the  nodes  when  emitting  harmonic  sounds. 
The  first  node  in  a  conical  pipe  is  not  in  the 
middle,  but  sokne  distance  towards  the  smaller 
end.  It  ap^iears  from  modem  observations  that 
the  laws  of  Bernouilli  require  correction.  If  an 
open  pipe  be  stopped  at  one  end,  its  note  is  not 
exactly  an  octave  below  that  given  by  it  when 
open,  but  about  a  major  seventh.  According 
to  theory,  the  hypothesis  is  made  that  the 
change  from  constraint  to  a  condition  of  no 
constraint  takes  place  suddenly  at  the  point 
where  the  wave-system  leaves  the  pipe.  This 
is  not  the  case,  and  practically  the  open  pipe  is 
equivalent  to  one  a  little  lotiger  than  its  actual 
length,  by  about  *635  of  the  radius  of  the  pipe 
for  the  open  end,  and  -59  for  the  mouth. 
Eundt  has  made  some  valuable  researches  on 
the  influence  of  the  diameter  of  a  pipe  on  the 
velocity  of  sound  within  it,  which  are  beyond 
our  present  limits.  They  are  discussed  in  Lord 
Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sounds  vol.  ii.  p.  55.  (See 
Wind  Instkuments.)  w.  h.  s. 

PIQUE,  Louis  Francois,  an  excellent  violin- 
maker,  bom  at  Boret,  near  Mirecourt,  France, 
in  1758,  died  in  1822  at  Charenton-Saint- 
Maurice,  where  he  owned  a  private  residence. 
Reputed  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Saunier,  a 
Lorraine  violin-  and  guitar-maker,  who  settled 
in  Paris  in  1770,  Pique  became  one  of  the  best 
makers  of  his  epoch.  The  date  of  his  installation 
in  the  French  capital  is  unknown,  but  the  label 
in  a  Theorbo  of  his  fabrication  in  the  Mus^e  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  reveals  that  he  was 
living  at  the  'Rue  Coquilli^re,  au  coin  de  la 
Rue  Bouloy, '  in  1 779.  Between  1787  and  1 789 
he  made  fiddles  at  the  *  Rue  Platri^re,  vis-k-vis 
I'hdtel  de  BuUon*;  in  1791  at  the  *Rue 
Ck)quilli6re,  vis-k-vis  le  Roulage  de  France,* 
and  between  1809  and  1815,  at  No.  36  Rue  de 
Grenelle-Saint-Honor^  As  a  copyist  of  Stradi- 
varius.  Pique  approached  his  contemporary 
Nicolas  Lupot  (see  that  name)  more  closely 
than  any  other  French  maker  of  his  period. 
Owing  to  this  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  many 
of  the  instruments  bearing  Pique's  name  were 
made  by  Lupot  and  only  varnished  by  Pique, 
but  the  dissimilarity  of  their  workmanship 
disproves  the  suggestion.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  imputation  has  arisen  from  an  inevit- 
able rivalry  which  probably  existed  between  the 
two  makers.  Pique's  work  was  somewhat  un- 
equal, but  his  best  instruments  show  skilled 
manipulation  of  a  high  order.  The  qualities 
of  the  materials  chosen  are  excellent ;  the  backs 
— sometimes  whole — are  well  selected,  and  the 
bellies  are  of  particularly  fine  wood.  The 
scroll  is  well  executed,  without  exaggeration, 
the  sound-holes  cut  with  precision,  the  varnish 
red-brown.     Pique's  labels  were  both  autograph 


and  lithograph.  His  instraments  were  higlilr 
esteemed  during  his  life-time,  and  are  dow 
valuable.  Spohr,  in  his  MUhotU  de  Violm, 
mentions  Lupot  and  Pique  as  the  best  French 
makers  of  their  time. — Laurent  QriUet,  Ln 
AncHres  du  Fiolofi;  Vidal,  Les  TnstrumaUsa 
Archet ;  Hart,  The  Violin  ;  GaMaLj.LesLutMen 
Italiens ;  Yon  Liitgendorff,  Die  Otige%  wd 
LavlenmtUher  ;  Haweis,  Old  Violins ;  Fleming, 
The  Fiddle  Fander^s  Guide.  E.  ha. 

PIRATA,  IL.  Opera  in  two  acts  ;  libretto 
by  Romani,  music  by  Bellini.  Produced  at  th« 
Scala,  Milan,  Oct  27,  1827  ;  in  Paris  at  th« 
Theatre  Italien,  Feb.  1,  1832;  in  London,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  April  17,  1830.  o. 

PIRATES  OF  PENZANCE,  THK  Aoomfc 
opera  in  two  acts  ;  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
music  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Produced  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  Dec  SI, 
1879  ;  and  at  the  Opera -Comique,  London, 
April  8,  1880.  G. 

PIROUETTE.  A  perforated  oap  ajdiuM 
so  as  partly  to  cover  the  double  reed  of  old 
instruments  of  the  shawm  and  pommer  classes, 
corresponding  with  modem  oboes  and  bassoons. 
The  length  of  the  pirouette  was  regulated  so  is 
to  allow  of  the  projection  of  the  proper  length 
of  the  reed  for  vibration,  and  the  rim  or  table 
afforded  some  support  to  the  lips  of  the  plajer, 
which  was  probably  of  value  in  days  when  reeds 
were  hard  and  unmanageable.  The  pironette, 
now  unused,  indicated  a  stage  of  development 
between  the  completely  enclosed  reed  of  the 
cromorne  and  bagpipe,  and  the  open  reed  of 
modem  instruments,  which  is  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive, and  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  lips 
of  the  player.  D.  J.  & 

PIS ARI,  Pasqualb  (called  Pizari  in  Santini's 
catalogue),  eminent  church  composer,  and, 
according  to  Padre  Martini,  *  the  Palestrina  of 
the  18th  century,'  son  of  a  mason,  bom  in  Rome 
in  1725.  A  musician  named  Gasparino,  struck 
by  his  beautiful  voice  as  a  child,  urged  him  to 
devote  himself  to  music  His  voice  developed 
afterwards  into  a  fine  bass,  but  he  took  less  to 
singing  than  to  composition,  which  he  studied 
under  Giovanni  Biordi.  In  1762  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Pope's  chapel  as  supernumerary, 
and  remained  a  member  till  his  death  in  1778. 
His  poverty  was  extreme,  and  many,  perhaps 
apocryphal,  stories  are  told  of  his  writing  his 
compositions  with  ink  made  from  charcoal  and 
water,  etc.  His  finest  work  is  a  'Dixit*  in 
sixteen  real  parts,  written  for  the  papal  jnbiles 
in  1775  and  sung  by  150  performers.  A  Kyrie 
and  Gloria  in  forty-eight  parts  by  Ballabene 
wore  performed  on  the  same  occasion.  Barney 
was  in  Rome  the  same  year,  and  speaks  with 
astonishment  of  the  learning  displayed  in  the 
*  Dixit '  (Present  State,  France  and  Italy y  p.  870> 
It  was  composed  for  the  court  of  Lisbon,  together 
with  a  service  for  every  day  in  the  year,  bnt  the 
payment  was  so  long  delayed  that  by  the  time 
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it  arriTed  Piaari  had  died,  and  his  nephew,  a 
journeyman  mason,  inherited  it.  The  singers 
of  the  Pope's  ohapel,  disappointed  with  Tartini's 
'Miserere,'  requested  Pisari  to  write  one,  which 
be  did,  in  nine  parts,  but  it  was  a  comparative 
failure.  Baini  conjectures  that  the  arduous 
nature  of  his  task  for  the  King  of  Portugal  had 
exhausted  his  powers.  For  the  Pope's  chapel 
he  composed  several  masses,  psalms,  motets  in 
eight  parts,  two  Te  Deums  in  eight  parts  and 
one  in  four,  which  Biani  pronounces  a  lastingly 
beautiful  work.  See  the  Quellen-LexUcon,  San- 
tini  had  twelve  laige  church  compositions  by 
Pisari.  F.  o. 

PISAROKI,  Benedetta  Rosamvnda,  an 
excellent  contralto  singer,  was  bom  at  Piacenza, 
Feb.  6,  1798.  Her  instructors  were  Pino, 
Moschini,  and  Marchesi.  Her  first  public  ap- 
pearances were  made  at  Bergamo  in  1811,  in 
the  rdles  of  Griselda,  Camilla,  and  others, 
popular  at  that  period.  Her  voice  was  then  a 
high  soprano,  and  her  accomplishments  as  a 
singer  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  a  singularly 
unprepossessing  appearance,  she  excited  great 
admiration,  and  her  fame  spread  rapidly  all 
over  Italy.  A  serious  illness  which  she  had  at 
Parma,  in  1813,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some  of 
her  upper  notes,  which  forced  her  to  abandon 
her  old  soprano  parts.  She  then  applied  herself 
to  cultivating  the  lower  register  of  her  voice, 
which  gained  considerably  in  extent  and  volume, 
while  the  artistic  resources  she  displayed  were 
80  great  that  the  career  by  which  she  is  remem- 
bered began  in  fact  at  this  time.  Some  few  of 
her  notes  had  always  a  guttural,  unpleasant 
sound,  but  in  spite  of  this  she  was  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  first  Italian  contralto.  She 
appeared  at  Paris,  in  1827,  as  Arsace  in  *  Semi- 
ramide.'  Fetis  writes  on  this  occasion  :  '  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  eifect  produced  on  the  audience 
when,  advancing  up  the  stage  with  her  back  to 
the  public,  contemplating  the  interior  of  the 
temple,  she  enunciated  in  a  formidable  voice, 
admirably  produced,  the  phrase  ''  Ecoomi  alfine 
in  Babilonia  !  "  A  transport  of  applause  re- 
sponded to  these  vigorous  accents,  this  broad 
style,  so  rare  in  our  days  ;  but  when  the  singer 
tmned  round,  displaying  features  horribly  dis- 
figured by  small-pox,  a  sort  of  shudder  of  horror 
succeeded  to  the  first  enthusiasm,  many  among 
the  spectators  shutting  their  eyes  so  as  to  hear 
without  being  condemned  to  see.  But  before  the 
end  of  the  opera  her  performance  had  gained  a 
complete  victory.  After  a  few  months  the  pubUo 
thought  no  more  about  Madame  Pisaroni's  face, 
dominated  as  all  were  by  her  wonderful  talent.' 

She  herself  was  so  sensible  of  her  physical 
defects  that  she  never  accepted  an  engagement 
without  first  sending  her  portrait  to  the  manager, 
that  he  might  be  prepared  exactly  for  what  he 
was  undertaking. 

After  singing  in  *  La  Donna  del  Lago '  and 
'L'  Italiana  in  Algeri,'  displaying  eminent  dra- 


matic as  well  as  vocal  qualities,  she  appeared 
in  London  in  1829,  but  was  not  appreciated. 
For  two  years  afterwards  she  sang  at  Cadiz, 
and  then  returned  to  Italy.  Here  she  failed  to 
find  the  favour  shown  her  in  past  days.  Con- 
tralto parts  were  out  of  fashion  ;  she  had,  too, 
earned  an  independent  fortune.  She  retired 
accordingly  into  private  life,  and  died  at 
Piacenza,  August  6,  1872.  f.  a.  m. 

PISCHEK,  JoHANN  Baptist,  a  fine  baritone 
singer,  bom  Oct.  14,  1814,  at  Melnick  in 
Bohemia,  made  his  d^but  on  the  boards  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  In  1 844  he  was  appointed 
Court -singer  to  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  at 
Stuttgart,  an  appointment  which  he  retained 
until  his  retirement,  July  1,  1863.  He  entered 
on  his  duties  May  1,  1844.  At  a  later  date 
he  was  also  made  'Eammersanger.'  Pischek 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  was  known  and  liked 
in  all  the  principal  towns  of  North  and  South 
Germany,  especially  at  Frankfort,  where  we 
find  him  singing,  both  on  the  stage  in  a  variety 
of  parts  and  in  concerts,  year  after  year  from 
1840  to  1848.  In  England  he  was  a  very  great 
favourite  for  several  years.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  here  on  May  1,  1845,  at  a  concert 
of  Madame  Caradori  Allan's  ;  sang  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic on  the  following  Monday,  and  thrice 
besides  during  the  season  there.  He  reappeared 
in  this  country  in  1846,  1847,  and  1849,  and 
maintained  his  popularity  in  the  concert-room, 
and  in  oratorio,  singing  in  1849  the  part  of 
Eljjah  at  the  Birmingham  festival  with  great 
eneigy,  passion,  and  efiect.  On  the  stage  of 
the  German  opera  at  Drury  Lane  during  the 
same  year  his  Don  Juan  was  not  so  successful, 
his  acting  being  thought  exaggerated.  He  was 
heard  again  in  1853  at  the  New  Philharmonic 
Concerts.     He  died  at  Stuttgart,  Feb.  16,1878. 

In  voice,  enunciation,  feeling,  and  style, 
Pischek  was  first-rate.  His  repertory  was  large, 
embracing  operas  and  pieces  of  Gluck,  Mozai*t, 
M6hul,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Weber,  Donizetti, 
Harold,  Lachner,  Kreutzer,  Lindpaintner.  In 
his  latter  days  one  of  his  most  favourite  parts 
was  Hassan  in  Benedict's  '  Der  Alte  vom  Berge ' 

i' Crusaders') ;  others  were  HansHeiling,  Ash  ton 
*  Lucia'),  and  the  Jager,  in  the  *  Nachtlager  von 
Granada.'  He  a]s6  sang  Mendelssohn's  Elijah, 
as  already  mentioned.  As  an  actor  he  was 
prone  to  exaggeration.  But  it  was  in  his 
ballads,  especially  in  Lindpaintner's  *■  Standard- 
bearer,'  that  he  carried  away  his  audience. 
His  taste,  as  in  Beethoven's  *  Adelaide, '  was  by 
no  means  uniformly  pure,  but  the  charm  of  his 
voice  and  style  always  brought  down  the  house. 
His  voice  was  a  fine  rich  bass,  with  a  very  pure 
falsetto  of  three  or  four  notes,  which  he  man- 
aged exquisitely.  A.  c. 

PISENDEL,  Geobo  Johann,  an  esteemed 
violinist,  bom  at  Karlsburg,  in  Franconia, 
Transylvania,  Dec.  26,  1687,  died  at  Dresden 
Nov.  25, 1755.    His  artistic  career  began  at  the 
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ago  of  nine,  when  he  became  a  choir-boy  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Margrave  of  Ansbaoh,  Bavaria. 
GoreUi,  who  was  at  that  time  loader  of  the 
chapel  orchestra,  taught  him  the  violin, 
while  Antonio  Pistocchi  instructed  him  in  the 
rudiments  of  music  and  harmony.  So  rapid 
was  the  child's  progress  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  chapel 
violinists.  In  1709  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where 
he  pursued  h\a  studies  at  the  University.  The 
king  of  Poland  appointed  him  his  capellmeister 
in  1712,  and  later  he  became  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Saxony,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Paris  in  1714  ;  to  Berlin  in 
1715  ;  to  Italy  during  the  following  two  years, 
and  to  Vienna  in  1718.  After  the  death  of 
Volumier,  Pisendel  succeeded  him  as  ooncert- 
meister  at  the  Saxon  Court  in  1780,  and  in 
1731  became  leader  of  the  opera  orchestra  under 
thebatonof  JohaunHasse,  which  post  he  occupied 
until  his  death.  As  a  violinist  Pisendel  was 
among  the  best  of  the  early  18  th-century  players, 
and  his  influence  in  Dresden,  where  he  established 
a  violin  school,  was  instrumental  in  raising  the 
art  of  violin-playing  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 
Besides  his  excellence  as  a  violinist,  he  was  an 
able  conductor  ;  he  played  the  Fiola  pomposa^ 
and  was  not  averse  to  perpetrating  a  practical 
joke,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  show.  When 
Veracini  visited  Dresden,  Pisendel,  piqued  by 
that  ostentatious  artist's  hauteur^  contrived  to 
challenge  him  in  a  test  of  skill.  To  assure  a 
humiliating  victory,  he  composed  a  concerto 
full  of  intricate  passages  for  the  occasion,  and 
selecting  a  humble  and  unknown  violinist,  in- 
structed him  until  he  could  execute  the  work 
with  obvious  ease.  He  then  took  the  opportunity 
of  requesting  Veracini  to  read  it.  This  the 
great  executant  condescendingly  consented  to 
do  ;  but  he  only  got  through  the  task  with  con- 
siderable effort  At  the  conclusion,  Pisendel's 
well-prepared  pupil  rose,  and  to  all  appearance 
began  to  execute  the  concerto  at  sight  without 
exertion,  at  which  Veracini  flew  at  him  in  a 
passion.  But  Pisendel  interfered,  and  persuaded 
him  with  ill-concealed  triumph  '  to  let  the  vain 
creature  expose  himself.'  So  the  jest  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  concerto,  when  Veracini  rose, 
stamped  upon  the  floor  with  rage,  and  swearing 
he  would  never  forgive  Pisendel,  immediately 
quitted  Dresden.  Pisendel  wrote  some  concertos 
and  solos  for  the  violin,  the  manuscripts  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Dresden.  A  gigue  of  his  composition  is  included 
in  Telemann's  *  Musik-Meister. ' — Lahee,  Famous 
Violinists  ;  Mason  Clarke,  Fiddlers  Ancient  and 
Modem ;  T.  Lamb  Phipson,  Famous  Violins, 
etc,  ;  Dubourg,  The  Vidin ;  Vidal,  Les  Instru- 
ments d  Ardket ;  Riemann,  Lexikon ;  Eitner, 
Quellen-Lexikon.  E.  H-A. 

PISTOCCHI,  Francesco  Antonio  Mamili- 
ANO,  bom  at  Palermo  in  1 659.  On  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  Bologna  in  1661,  he  made  such 


rapid  progress  in  music  that  he  wis  made  t 
member  of  the  Accademia  dei  Filannonid  befon 
the  publication  of  his  '  Capprioci  puerili  .  .  . 
sopra  un  basso  d'un  balletto,'  a  volume  of  pteooi 
for  harpsichord,  harp,  violin,  and  other  instn- 
ments,  on  the  title-page  of  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  composer  was  eight  years  old  at  the 
date  of  issue,  1667.  In  1670  he  was  a  chorats 
at  San  Petronio,  but  must  have  been  dismissed 
shortly  afterwards,  as  his  father  applies  for  his 
re-admission  to  the  choir  in  1674.  If  wemsy 
trust  the  date  on  a  MS.  copy  of  the  opera  'II 
Qirello '  at  Modena,  that  work  was  written  ts 
early  as  1669  ;  in  a  printed  book  this  might 
easily  be,  as  has  been  suggested,  an  error  for 
1696,  but  hardly  in  a  MS.  The  opera  wu  per- 
formed in  Venice  in  1 682,  and  Stradella  wrote 
a  prologue  to  it,  so  that  the  earlier  date  of  oom* 
position  may  very  possibly  be  correct  In  1675 
he  began  the  career  of  an  operatic  singer,  in 
which  he  won  considerable  renown.  In  1679 
his  opera,  '  Leandro,'  was  performed  by  puppets 
at  Venice,  and  in  1682  an  opera  called  'Amod 
fatali '  at  the  same  place.  In  1687-94  he  ns 
a  singer  at  the  court  of  Parma.  About  1696 
he  became  capellmeister  to  the  Margrave  of  Aos- 
bach  ;  in  the  following  year  his  opera  'Naidao' 
was  produced  there,  and  in  1699  his  '  Le  Pkzae 
d'  Amore.'  In  this  period  &lls  the  pubHcttioB 
of  his  '  Scherzi  musicali,'  a  set  of  airs  to  It&lisn, 
French,  and  German  words.  In  1699  he  went 
to  Venice  and  produced  an  oratorio, '  U  msrtirio 
di  San  Adriano,'  which  had  apparently  bees 
written  as  early  as  1 692.  In  1 7  00  he  prodooed 
at  Viennaa  three-act  opera '  Lerisedi  Democrito.' 
The  date  1 698  is  given  by  Riemann  for  hisoratom 
*  Maria  Vergine  addolorata,'  from  which  Bomey 
quotes  an  aria  in  his  History,  voL  iv.  p.  121. 
In  1 701  he  went  back  to  Bologna,  and  re-entend 
the  choir  of  San  Petronio  as  a  contralto,  and  s 
few  years  afterwards  founded  the  school  of 
singing  which  made  Bologna  famous,  and  wii 
imitated  in  other  Italian  cities.  The  year  1 707, 
when  a  volume  of  duets  and  trios  was  published 
as  op.  8,  at  Bologna,  seems  to  have  been  the 
date  of  another  opera,  '  Bertoldo '  (Eitner  gives 
it  as  1787,  which  is  of  course  impossible),  aJ 
Vienna,  and  1710  that  of  *  I  rivali  generosi'  at 
Reggio.  In  1715  he  entered  the  order  of  the 
Oratorians,  and  in  1717  (aoccrding  to  Riemano) 
wrote  an  oratorio  *La  fuga  di  S.  Teresia.' 
Several  church  compositions  mentioned  in  the 
Quellen-Lexikon  probably  date  from  this  last 
period  of  his  life.  He  died  May  18,  1726,  at 
Bologna.  The  chief  authority  for  his  life  ii 
Busi's  life  of  G.  B.  Martini.  The  list  of  thoei 
few  works  which  are  still  extant  is  given  ia 
the  Quellen-Lexikon,  and  various  others  an 
mentioned  in  Riemann's  Lexikon.  K> 

PISTON.     See  Valve. 

PITCH.  This  word,  in  its  general  sense,  re- 
fers to  the  position  of  any  sound  in  the  musical 
scale  of  acuteness  and  gravity,  this  being  detff* 
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mined  by  the  corresponding  vibraiicn-nvmberf 
i.e.  the  number  of  doable  yibrations  per  second 
which  will  produce  that  sound.  Thus  when  we 
speak  of  one  sound  being  '  higher  in  pitch '  than 
another,  we  mean  that  the  yibrations  producing 
the  former  are  more  rapid  than  those  producing 
the  latter,  so  giving  what  is  recognised  as  a 
higher  sound.  The  general  nature  of  this  rela- 
tion is  dealt  with  in  the  article  on  acoustics  ;  it 
is  sufficient  here  to  state  that,  as  a  matter  of 
practice  when  the  exact  pitch  of  any  musical 
sound  has  to  be  defined,  this  is  most  properly 
done  by  stating  its  vibration-number. 

Standard  of  Fitch,  It  becomes,  then,  an  im- 
portant practical  question  for  the  musician,  what 
is  the  exact  pitch  corresponding  to  the  written 
notes  he  is  accustomed  to  use  ?  or,  to  put  the 
question  in  a  simpler  form,  what  is  the  true 
▼ibration-number  attached  to  any  one  given  note, 
say,  for  example,  treble  C  ?  for  if  this  is  known, 
the  true  pitch  of  any  other  note  can  be  calculated 
from  it  by  well-known  rules. 

This  opens  the  vexed  question  of  what  is 
called  the  'Standard  of  Pitch.'  According  to 
reason  and  common  sense  there  ought  to  be  some 
agreement  among  the  musicians  of  the  world  as 
to  what  musical  note  should  be  denoted  by  a 
certain  musical  sign  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is 
no  such  agreement,  and  the  question  is  therefore 
still  undetermined.  It  has  been  much  debated,  ^ 
but  it  must  suffice  here  to  state  some  of  the  more 
important  facts  that  have  been  elicited  in  the 
discussion. 

We  have  no  positive  data  as  to  the  pitch  used 
in  the  earliest  music  of  our  present  form,  but  we 
may  arrive  at  some  idea  of  it  by  inference.  The 
two  octaves  of  Pythagoras's  Greek  scale  must 
have  corresponded  with  the  compass  of  male 
voices,  and  when  Guide  added  the  Gamma  (G), 
one  tone  below  the  Proslambanomenos  of  the 
Greeks,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  expressed 
the  lowest  note  that  could  be  comfortably  taken 
by  ordinary  voices  of  the  bass  kind.  This  is  a 
matter  of  physiology,  and  is  known  to  be  some- 
where about  90  to  100  vibrations  per  second  ; 
according  to  which  the  treble  C,  two  octaves  and 
a  fourth  higher,  would  lie  between  480  and  582. 

At  a  later  period  some  information  of  a  more 
positive  kind  is  obtained  by  organ  pipes,  such  as 
those  at  Halberstadt  (1496)— A  =  605-8— re- 
specting the  dimensions  of  which  evidence  exists; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  pitch  varied  considerably 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  music  used,  there 
being  very  different  pitches  for  religious  and 
secular  purposes  respectively.  Theinconvenience 
of  this,  however,  seems  to  have  been  found  out, 
and  early  in  the  17th  century  an  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  a  Mean  Pitch  which  should 

>  Th«  moat  thoroagh  iiiTMtlsatlon  of  this  rabjeet  wlU  ba  foond 
u  tvo  papen  TmA  before  the  Society  of  Arte.  Mmj  IS,  1B77,  end 
■uch  a.  1880,  bj  Or.  A.  J.  JBUie,  F.R.S.  [See  eleo  ElUe'e  tranela- 
tlon  of  Helinholts.  Snd  ed.  App.  p.  403,  mad  an  eeaey  hr  D.  J.  Bleik- 
wy  In  the  i>«eeriflMM  CataUmit  <^  Mtuleai  InatrumanU  <n  th« 
^0»al  Mmtarp  KaSobUiim,  1890  (1891),  p.  98S.  The  artide '  PIteh '  In 
the  nippIeoMntarT  volinne  of  the  WnaM-  BrU,,  10th  ed..  with  Its 
▼alubto  teblea  of  pitch,  ahoold  abo  be  ooasnlted.] 


reconcile  the  requirements  of  the  church  with 
those  of  the  chamber,  or  the  *  Chorton'  with  the 
'  Kammerton. '  It  was  about  a  whole  tone  above 
the  flattest,  and  a  minor  third  below  the  highest 
pitch  used.  The  effort  to  introduce  this  was 
successful,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  from  this 
date  for  about  two  centuries  down  to  about  the 
death  of  Beethoven,  the  pitch  in  use  was  toler- 
ably uniform.  [But  the  tables  in  the  article 
in  the  Ency,  Brit.,  10th  ed.,  show  that  from 
1496  to  1690  the  pitch  was  gradually  lowered, 
from  the  pitch  above  given  to  that  of  the 
Hampton  Court  organ  (A  =  441 '7);  on  the 
other  hand,  from  1718  (Strasburg  Minster 
organ,  A  =  398 -2)  onwards  until  1897  the 
pitch  rose  steadily.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Strauss  band  played  at  the  Imperial  Institute, 
London,  at  a  pitch  of  A  =  467 -6.]  Dr.  Ellis 
(History  of  Musical  Pitch,  1880)  gives  a  long  list 
of  examples  taken  at  various  dates  over  this 
period,  varying  for  A  from  416  to  429,  or 
for  C  from  498  to  616  vibrations.  This  1b 
an  extreme  range  of  only  about  half  a  semi- 
tone, which,  considering  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  means  then  practicable  of  obtaining 
identity  and  uniformity,  is  remarkably  satis- 
factory. During  this  period  lived  and  wrote 
all  the  greatest  musicians  we  know,  includ- 
ing Purcell,  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  and  partly  Spohr, 
Mendelssohn,  and  RossinL  That  is  to  say,  the 
heroes  of  music,  the  founders  and  perfecters 
of  modem  musical  art,  all  thought  out  their 
music  and  arranged  it  to  be  played  and  sung  in 
this  pitch.  This  is  therefore  emphatically  the 
Classical  Pitch  of  music.  And  singularly  enough, 
it  agrees  with  the  presumptive  determination 
we  have  made  of  the  pitch  that  must  have 
been  used  in  the  earliest  times. 

But,  unhappily,  this  satisfactory  state  of  things 
was  disturbed  by  influences  arising  from  modem 
progress.  The  orchestra  began  to  assume  greater 
importance  as  regards  its  wind  element,  new  and 
improved  wind  instruments  being  introduced,  and 
the  use  of  them  being  much  extended.  This  led 
to  a  constant  desire  for  louder  and  more  exciting 
effects,  and  both  makers  and  users  of  wind  in- 
struments soon  perceived  that  such  effects  might 
be  enhanced  by  raising  slightly  the  pitch  of  the 
sounds.  The  wind  instruments  were  of  course 
the  standards  in  an  orchestra,  and  so  a  gradual 
rise  crept  in,  which  both  strings  and  voices  were 
obliged  to  follow.  The  conductors,  who  ought  in 
the  interests  of  good  music  to  have  checked  this, 
were  either  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the 
mischief  that  was  being  done,  until  at  length  it 
assumed  alarming  proportions.  In  1 8  7  8  the  opera 
band  at  Covent  Garden  were  playing  at  about 
A  =  460  or  0=640,  being  a  rise  of  a  semitone 
above  the  *  classical  pitch '  used  down  to  Beet- 
hoven's day. 

Such  a  change  was  attended  with  many  evils. 
It  altered  the  character  of  the  best  compositions ; 
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it  tended  to  spoil  the  performance  and  ruin 
the  voices  of  the  best  singers ;  and  it  threw 
the  musical  world  into  confusion  from  the  un- 
certainty as  to  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
symbols  used  ;  and  all  for  no  object  whatever, 
as  no  one  could  affirm  that  the  new  pitch  was 
on  any  ground  better  than  the  old  one.  Ac- 
cordingly strong  remonstrances  were  expressed 
from  time  to  time,  and  efforts  were  made  either 
to  restore  the  originid  pitch,  or  at  least  to  stop 
its  further  rise,  and  to  obtain  some  general 
agreement  for  uniformity.  In  1 884  a  '  Congress 
of  Physicists'  held  at  Stuttgart  adopted  a 
proposal  by  Scheibler  to  fix  the  A  at  440  (true 
G  =  628),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  had 
any  practical  result.  In  1868  the  French 
government  appointed  a  commission,  consisting 
partly  of  musicians  ^  and  partly  of  physicists, 
to  consider  the  subject.  The  instructions 
stated  that  '  the  constant  and  increasing  eleva- 
tion of  the  pitch  presents  inconveniences  by 
which  the  musical  art,  composers,  artists,  and 
musical  instrument -makers  all  equally  suffer, 
and  the  difference  existing  between  the  pitches 
of  different  countries,  of  different  musical 
establishments,  and  of  different  manufacturing 
houses,  is  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  musical 
combinations  and  of  difficulties  in  commercial 
relations.'  The  Commission  reported  in  Feb. 
1869.'  After  substantiating  the  facts  of  the 
rise  (which  they  attributed  to  the  desire  for 
increased  sonority  and  brilliancy  on  the  part  of 
instrument -makers)  and  the  great  want  of 
uniformity,  they  resolved  to  recommend  a  fixed 
standard  :  A  =  486  (C  true  =  622  ;  C  by  equal 
temperament  =  617).  This  was  confirmed  by  a 
legal  decree,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  France 
generally,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all  musical 
interests  in  that  country. 

Soon  afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to 
do  something  in  England.  A  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  reported 
in  1869,  recommending  the  Stuttgart  standard 
of  C  =  628  ;  but  the  recommendation  fell  dead, 
and  had  no  immediate  influence.  Other  agita- 
tions and  discussions  were  for  a  long  time 
without  effect,  and  the  state  of  matters  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  pitch  was 
as  follows.  The  principal  orchestras  continued 
to  play  at  the  elevated  pitch ;  but  this  was 
repudiated  by  the  general  consensus  of  vocal 
performers,  and  in  all  cases  where  an  orchestra 
was  not  employed,  as  in  churches  and  at  vocal 
concerts,  a  much  lower  pitch  was  used,  corre- 
sponding nearly  with  either  the  French  or  the 
'  classical '  one.  Hence  all  idea  of  uniformity 
in  the  practical  interpretation  of  music  was  out 
of  the  question, — a  state  of  things  most 
deplorable,    and    a    disgrace   to    the    musical 

1  Tb«  moalcUiis  were  Auber.  Hal^  (who  drew  the  Beport), 
Berllos,  Meyerbeer,  Boerinl.  imd  ThonuM.  Hie  other  member*  were 
Pelletler.  Deeprete.  Doaoet  Ltaeejoiie,  Jf  oniiaSe,  end  Oen.  Mellinet. 

murteel  Mmiforim.    Flule,  ImpilmMe  ImpMale,  18BB. 


education  of  the  countxy.  [The  eAmest  and 
persevering  endeavours  of  Mr.  A  J.  Hipkim, 
Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  and  Dr.  Pole,  the  writer  of  thii 
article,  at  last  bore  fruit  in  the  general  adoption 
of  what  is  virtually  the  French  diapason  normal 
in  1896,  i.e.  A  =  489  double  vibrations  at  a 
temperature  of  68**  Fahr.,  or  A =436  doable 
vibrations  at  69"*  Fahr.  For  a  time,  and  until 
the  organ  in  the  large  concert-hall  oould  be 
altered  to  correspond  with  the  change,  there 
was  much  discrepancy  between  the  '  old '  kA 
*new'  Philharmonic  pitches,  as  they  were 
called,  but  now  (1906)  the  latter  is  almost  ae 
universal  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  with 
the  glaring  exception  that  the  instnimenta  used 
in  ti^e  military  bands  are  still  at  the  high 
pitch.] 

It  is  an  interesting  consideration  whether,  as 
a  matter  of  theory,  a  philosophical  standard  of 
pitch  can  be  devised,  based  on  natural  fada^ 
like  the  standards  of  measure,  weighty  and 
time.  Such  a  standard  is  easily  deducibk 
We  may  assume  the  existence  of  a  note  oorra- 
sponding  to  the  simplest  possible  rate  of  vibra- 
tion, viz.  on^  per  second  ;  and  the  various 
octaves  of  this  note  will  be  represented  by  2,  4, 
8,  etc  vibrations,  being  a  series  of  powers  of 
the  number  2.  This  theoretical  note  is  found 
to  agree  so  nearly  with  the  musician's  idea  of 
the  note  C  (the  simplest  or  fundamental  note 
in  our  modem  musical  system)  that  they  may 
be  assumed  to  correspond,  and  we  thus  gk 
<r=612  double  vibrations  per  second,  which 
may  be  called  the  '  Philosophical  Standard  of 
Pitch,'  and  which  is  adopted,  for  theoretical 
piu^oses,  in  many  books  on  music  And  as  it 
will  be  seen  that  tliis  corresponds  very  fairly 
with  the  *  Classical  Pitch '  which  was  in  vogne 
during  the  best  periods  of  music,  and  diffen 
very  little  from  the  authorised  French  pitch 
and  the  vocal  pitch  now  followed  in  England, 
it  would  form  a  reasonably  good  standard  in  a 
practical  as  well  as  in  a  ^eoretical*  point  of 
view.  w.  p. 

PITCHPIPE.  A  small  stopped  diapason  pipe 
with  long  movable  graduated  stopper,  blown 
by  the  mouth,  and  adjustable  approximately  to 
any  note  of  the  scale  by  pushing  the  stopper 
inwards  or  outwards.  A  pipe  of  this  kind  is  so 
much  influenced  by  temperature,  moisture,  force 
of  blowing,  and  irregularities  of  calibre,  that  it 
can  only  be  depended  on  for  the  pitch  of  vooal 
music,  and  is  not  to  be  tnisted  for  more  accurate 
determinations.  A  small  reed  pipe  of  the  free 
species,  in  which  the  length  of  the  vibrating 
portion  of  metal  is  controlled  by  a  rotating 
spiral,  is  somewhat  superior,  and  far  less  bulky 
than  the  older  contrivance  It  is  known  as 
Eardley's  patent  chromatic  pitchpipc  Sets  of 
single  free  reeds,  each  in  its  own  tube,  arranged 
in  a  box,  forming  a  more  or  less  complete  sciJe, 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  form  comparatively 
trustworthy  implements;    if  toned  to  eqn^ 
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temperament  they  may  be  employed  to  facilitate 
pianoforte  or  organ-tuning.  All  pitchpipes  are 
however  inferior  in  accuracy  to  tuning-forks: 
the  only  advantage  they  possess  over  the  latter 
being  ijieir  louder,  more  strident,  more  coercive 
tone,  and  the  readiness  with  which  beats  are 
produced.  No  accurate  tuning  is  practicable 
except  by  the  principle  of  beats  and  inter- 
ferences, w.  H.  8. 

PITONI,  Giuseppe  Ottavio,  eminent  musi- 
cian of  the  Roman  school,  bom  March  18, 
1657,  at  Rieti ;  from  the  age  of  five  attended 
the  music-school  of  Pompeo  Natale,  and  was 
successively  chorister  at  San  Giovanni  de' 
Fiorentini,  and  the  SS.  Apostoli  in  Rome. 
Here  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Foggia,  who 
gave  him  instruction  in  counterpoint  during 
several  years.  In  1678  he  became  Maestro  di 
Gappella  at  Terra  di  Rotondo,  and  afterwards  at 
Assisi,  where  he  began  to  score  Palestrina's  works, 
a  practice  he  afterwards  enjoined  on  his  pupils, 
as  the  best  way  of  studying  style.  In  1676  he 
removed  to  Rieti,  and  in  1677  became  Maestro 
di  Gappella  of  the  Oollegio  di  San  Marco  in  Rome, 
where  his  pieces  for  two  and  three  choirs  were 
first  performed.  He  was  also  engaged  by 
various  other  churches,  San  Apollinare  and  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso  in  1686,  the  Lateran  in 
1708,  and  St  Peter's  in  1719,  but  he  retained 
his  post  at  San  Marco  till  his  death,  Feb.  1, 
1743,  and  was  buried  there. 

Pitoni's  '  Dixit '  in  sixteen  parts  is  still  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  music  sung  at  St.  Peter's 
during  Holy  Week*,  and  his  masses,  '  Li  Pastori 
a  Maremroe,'  *Li  Pastori  a  montagna,'  and 
*Moeca,*  founded  openly  on  popular  melodies, 
still  sound  fresh  and  new.  His  fertility  was 
enormous ;  for  St.  Peter's  alone  he  composed 
complete  services  for  the  entire  year.  He  also 
wrote  many  pieces  for  six  and  nine  choirs.  He 
compiled  a  history  of  the  Maestri  di  Gappella  of 
Rome  from  1600  to  1700,  the  MS.  of  which  is 
in  the  Vatican  library,  and  was  used  by  Baini 
for  his  life  of  Palestrina.  Gaflpari  drew  the 
attention  of  F^tis  to  a  work  of  108  pages, 
Ouida  Armonica  di  Giuseppe  Ottavio  PUonif 
presumably  printed  in  1689.  The  MS.  is  lost 
Among  Pitoni's  numerous  pupils  were  Durante, 
Leo,  and  Feo.  The  library  of  the  Gorsini 
Palace  in  Rome  contains  a  biography  of  him  by 
his  friend  Geronimo  Chiti  of  Siena.  Proske's 
'  Musica  Divina '  contains  a  mass  and  a  requiem, 
six  motets,  a  psalm,  a  hynm,  and  a  '  Ghristus 
fectus  est,'  by  Pitoni.  See  the  Quellen- 
Lexikoti,  F.  o. 

PITT,  Percy,  composer,  organist,  and  pianist, 
was  bom  in  London,  Jan.  4,  1870,  but  studied 
music  almost  entirely  abroad,  after  undergoing 
»  general  education  in  France.  At  Leipzig, 
whither  he  went  from  Paris  to  live,  from  1886 
to  1888,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Reinecke  and  Jadas- 
sohn, and  for  the  three  following  years  he  worked 
at  Munich  under  Rheinberger.     Gn  his  return 


to  England  in  1893  he  devoted  much  time 
to  composition,  and,  in  addition,  was  appointed 
in  1895  chorus-master  of  the  Mottl  Goncerts  ; 
in  1896  official  organist  of  the  Queen's  Hall ; 
and  in  1902  musical  adviser  and  occasional 
conductor  at  Govent  Garden.  As  a  programme 
analyst  Mr.  Pitt  has  done  much  good  work. 
The  list  of  his  compositions  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  many  of  the  works  are  of  importance. 
His  symphonic  prelude,  '  Le  Sang  des  Gr^pus- 
cules'  (1900);  his  suite  from  the  incidental 
music  to  Stephen  Phillips's  'Paola  and  Fran- 
cesca '  (1 902)  ;  his  overture  *  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew'  (1898) ;  his  ballade  for  violin  and  or- 
chestra(1900),  composed  for  M.  Ysaye,  have  been 
played  on  the  continent  and  in  America,  as  well 
as  in  England.  Mr.  Pitt  has  written  also  a 
suite  for  orchestra  (1895),  and  other  suites, 
*  FStes  gahintes '  (after  Verlaine,  1896),  'Ginde- 
rella'  (1899),  'Dance  rhythms'  (1901);  a 
concerto  for  clarinet  and  orchestra  (1897) ;  a 
Goronation march  and  a  march  for  military  band, 
the  last  written  expressly  for  the  trooping  of 
the  colour  ;  an  oriental  rhapsody  ;  a  ballad  for 
malechorusand  orchestra, '  Hohenlinden  '(1 899); 
five  poems  for  baritone  and  orchestra  (1 902) ;  and 
others  for  mezzo  soprano  and  orchestra  (1904)  ; 
incidental  music,  in  addition  to  that  named, 
to  *  Flodden  Field '  by  Alfred  Austin,  and  to 
'  King  Richard  II.,'  and  a  Sinfonietta  produced 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  October  1906,  and 
in  the  repertory  of  the  Queen's  Hall  Symphony 
Goncerts  in  London.  Not  yet  performed  are 
'The  Blessed  Damozel,'  for  soli,  chorus,  and 
orchestra ;  a  ballad,  '  Schwerting,  the  Saxon,' 
for  chorus  and  orchestra  ;  two  serenades,  one 
for  strings,  the  other  for  full  orchestra;  a 
trio ;  a  quintet ;  and  much  more  music,  in- 
strumental and  vocal.  Mr.  Pitt  is  a  very  active 
member  of  the  young  British  school,  and  while 
his  technical  skill  in  music  is  enormous,  his 
sympathies  and  knowledge  are  wide.  R.  H.  L. 
PITTMAN,  JofliAH,  the  son  of  a  musician, 
bom  Sept  3,  1816.  He  began  to  study  both 
theory  and  practice  at  an  early  age,  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Goodman  and  of  S.  S.  Wesley  on  the 
organ  ;  and  at  a  later  date,  of  Moscheles  on  the 
piano.  He  held  the  post  of  organist  at  Syden- 
ham (1831),  Tooting  (1883),  and  Spitalfields 
(1835)  successively — the  last  of  the  three  for 
twelve  years.  Feeling  the  need  of  fuller  instruc- 
tion in  theory  he  visited  Frankfort  in  1886  and 
1837,  and  studied  with  Schnyder  von  Wartensee. 
In  1 852  he  was  elected  organist  to  Lincoln's  Inn : 
the  service  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion, but  Pittman's  zeal,  perseverance,  and 
judgment  improved  it  greatly,  and  he  remained 
there  for  twelve  years.  It  was  in  support  of 
this  reform  that  he  wrote  a  little  book  entitled 
The  People  in  Church  (1858),  which  at  the  time 
excited  much  attention.  He  also  composed 
many  services  and  anthems  for  the  GhapeL 
Pittman   was  connected   with    the  opera    as 
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maestro  al  cembalo  at  Her  Majesty's  (1865-68) 
and  Covent  Garden  (1868-80).  His  early 
predilections  were  for  the  German  organ  music, 
and  like  Gauntlott,  Jacob,  and  the  Wesleys  he 
worked  hard  by  precept,  example,  and  publica- 
tion to  introduce  Bach's  fugues,  and  pedal  organs 
into  England.  When  Mendelssohn  came  here 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  hearing  him  play  and 
of  profiting  by  his  society.  For  several  years 
Pittman  deUvered  the  annual  course  of  lectures 
on  music  at  the  London  Institution.  He 
arranged  many  operas,  etc.,  for  piano,  and  died 
in  London,  April  23,  1886.  o. 

PIXIS,  a  family  of  musicians.  Friedrich 
WiLHELM,  the  elder,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Abb^ 
Vogler  in  Mannheim  in  1770,  and  still  lived 
there  in  1805.  He  published  organ-music,  and 
sonatas  and  trios  for  PF.     His  eldest  son,  also 

FiiiEDRiCH  WiLHELM,  bom  in  Mannheim, 
1786,  studied  the  violin  under  Ritter,  Luigi, 
and  Franzel,  early  made  a  name,  and  travelled 
throughout  Germany  with  his  father  and  brother. 
At  Hamburg  he  took  lessons  from  ViottL  In 
1804  he  entered  the  Elector's  Chapel  at  Mann- 
heim, and  afterwards  went  to  Prague,  where  he 
became  professor  at  the  Conservatorium,  and 
Capellmeister  of  the  theatre,  and  died  Oct.  20, 
1842.     His  brother, 

JoHANN  Peter,  bom  1788,  pianist  and  com- 
poser for  the  piano,  lived  with  his  father  and 
brother  till  1809,  when  he  settled  in  Munich. 
In  1825  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  a  teacher 
of  great  note  there.  His  adopted  daughter, 
Franzilla  Gohringer  (bom  1816  at  Lichten- 
thal,  Baden),  developing  a  good  mezzo-soprano 
voice  and  real  talent,  he  trained  her  for  a  singer, 
and  in  1833  started  with  her  on  a  tour,  which 
extended  to  Naples.  Here  Pacini  wrote  for  her 
the  part  of  Saffb  in  his  well-known  opera  of 
that  name.  After  her  marriage  to  an  Italian 
named  Minofrio,  Pixis  settled  finally  in  Baden- 
Baden  in  1845,  and  gave  lessons  at  his  well- 
known  villa  there  almost  up  to  his  death  on 
Dec  22,  1874.  He  composed  much  for  the 
piano — concertos,  sonatas,  and  drawing-room 
pieces,  all  now  forgotten.  The  fact  that  he 
contributed  the  third  variation  to  the  *Hexa- 
meron,'  in  company  with  Liszt,  Ozemy,  Thal- 
berg,  Herz,  and  Chopin,  shows  the  position 
which  he  held  in  Paris.  His  works  amount  in 
all  to  more  than  150.  Though  not  wholly 
devoid  of  originality  he  was  apt  to  follow  too 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  and 
Beethoven.  In  1881  he  composed  an  opera 
'Bibiana'  for  Mme.  Schroeder  -  Devrient,  pro- 
duced in  Paris  without  success.  *  Die  Sprache 
des  Herzens'  was  composed  in  1836  for  the 
Eonigstadt  Theatre  in  Berlin.  F.  o. 

PIZZICATO  (Ital.  for  'pinched').  On  the 
violin,  and  other  instruments  of  the  violin-tribe, 
a  note  or  a  passage  is  said  to  be  played  pizzicato 
if  the  string  is  set  in  vibration  not  by  the  bow, 
but  by  being  pinched  or  plucked  with  the  finger. 


Early  instances  of  the  effect  are  to  be  found  in 
Handel's  *  Agrippina,'  'Pastor  Fido,'  'Terpsi- 
chore,' and  in  an  air  by  Hasse,  written  for 
Mingotti  in  1748.  A  well-known  instance  of 
effective  orchestral  pizzicato  occurs  in  the  scheno 
of  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  just  before 
the  entry  of  the  finale,  and  also  in  the  adagio 
of  the  same  master's  B^  Symphony,  "nie 
canzonetta  in  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  in  £b, 
op.  12,  affords  an  illustration  of  its  use  in 
chamber-music.  In  solo-playing  a  distinctioo 
is  made  between  the  pizzicato  executed  with 
the  left,  and  that  with  the  right  hand.  The 
former  one  is  frequently  used,  but  not  so  moch 
in  classical  as  in  brilliant  modem  pieces.  Psgs- 
nini  made  an  extensive  use  of  it,  either  by 
playing  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  to  a  tone 
played  with  the  bow  (a),  or  in  quick  passages 
with  aroo  notes  interspersed  (b)  and  (c). 


(a)  Areo, 


^IWT" 


(The  notes  marked  *  to  be  played  pizzicato  with 
the  left  hand.) 

A  natural  harmonic  note,  when  played  pizzi- 
cato, produces  an  efi'ect  very  similar  to  that  of 
a  note  on  the  harp.  Stemdale  Bennett  makes 
use  of  it  in  the  serenade  of  his  Chamber-Trio. 
There  is,  however,  hardly  another  instance  of 
this  effect  to  be  found.  p.  P. 

PLAGAL  CADENCE  is  the  form  in  which 
the  final  Tonic  chord  is  preceded  by  Sub- 
dominant  Harmony.  [See  Oadenck,  vol  i. 
p.  437a.]  c.  H.  H.  P. 

PLAIDY,  Louis,  bom  Nov.  28,  1810,  at 
Wermsdorf,  in  Saxony,  learnt  the  pianoforte 
from  Agthe,  and  the  violin  from  Haase,  of 
Dresden.  He  was  first  known  as  a  violinist  in 
the  Dresden  concerts,  and  went  to  Leipzig  in 
1831 ;  he  afterwards  turned  his  attention  especi- 
ally to  the  pianoforte,  and  was  so  suooessfiDl  aa 
to  attract  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn,  who  in 
1843  induced  him  to  take  the  poet  of  pianoforte 
teacher  in  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.  There 
he  attained  a  great  and  deserved  repntatioD. 
His  class  was  always  thronged,  and  his  instruc- 
tion eagerly  sought  by  pupils  from  all  parta  of 
the  world.  This  popularity  arose  from  his  re- 
markable gift  (for  it  was  a  gift)  of  imparting 
technical  power.    Were  a  pupil  ever  so  deficient 
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in  execution,  under  Plaidy's  care  his  faults 
would  disappear,  his  fingers  grow  strong,  his 
touch  become  smooth,  singing,  and  equal,  and 
slovenliness  be  replaced  by  neatness.  He  de- 
voted his  life  to  technical  teaching,  and  brought 
all  his  powers  and  experience  to  bear  upon  his 
celebrated  work  Technisehe  Sttuiien,  which  is 
now  a  standard  text-book  in  every  music  school. 
Great  attention  to  every  detaU,  unwearying 
patience,  and  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the 
mechanical  part  of  pianoforte-playing  were  his 
most  striking  characteristics.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  most  simple  and  kindly  nature,  and  took 
a  warm  interest  in  his  pupils.  He  resigned  his 
post  in  1865,  and  taught  privately  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  at  Grimma,  March  3, 
1874.  A.  s.  8. 

PLAIN-SONG  (Canttts  Planus)  is  the  name 
now  given  to  the  style  of  unisonous  ecclesiastical 
art-music  which  arose  before  the  development 
of  harmony.  In  its  earliest  days  it  was  called  by 
more  general  names,  such  as  musicaf  ctmtilena, 
or  caiUfus ;  but  when  harmony  arose  and  brought 
with  it  measured  music  (irmsica  mensurata  or 
menntrctbilis),  with  a  definite  series  of  time- 
values,  a  distinguishing  name  was  required, 
and  eantits  planus  was  adopted  in  order  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  older  music  differed 
from  the  n«wer  in  having  no  definite  time- values. 
All  early  unison  melody,  which  is  unmeasured, 
may  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  be  called 
Plain-song.  The  melodies  to  which  a  Hindu 
chants  his  sacred  books  or  the  Mahometan  the 
Koran  are  plain-song.  The  Synagogue  music 
of  the  pre -Christian  era  was  probably  of  the 
same  character,  and  the  traditional  music  of  the 
Synagogue  of  to-day  is  in  parts  so  characteristic 
of  the  style  that  it  will  be  worth  while  later  on 
to  quote  some  specimens  of  it  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison.     [See  Synagogue  Music] 

While  there  is  much  interest  attached  to  the 
development  of  plain-song  melody  in  connection 
with  other  forms  of  religion  than  the  Christian, 
the  chief  interest  centres  round  the  plain-song 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  West.  The  value 
of  the  history  of  the  Latin  plain-song,  apart 
from  its  ecclesiastical  and  liturgical  side,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  represents  the  evolution  of 
melody  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  It  is 
thus  a  different  line  of  evolution  from  the  rise 
of  harmony  on  the  one  side  and  from  the 
development  of  folk-song  on  the  other.  Plain- 
song,  like  sculpture,  evolved  very  rapidly,  and 
reached  its  climax  at  an  early  point  in  its 
history,  while  the  art  of  harmony,  like  the 
art  of  painting,  evolved  very  slowly,  and  went 
through  many  crude  stages  before  reaching  its 
present  stage  of  perfection.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  masterpieces  of  melody  came  into 
existence  at  a  period  when  the  art  of  harmony 
"vas  undevelopiMl  or  even  non-existent;  they 
had  already  b«come  old  at  the  time  when  the 
new  art  of  music  was  making  its  first  crude 


experiments  in  harmony,  just  as  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture  was  already  long  past  its  zenith  when  the 
art  of  painting  made  its  first  crude  experiments 
towards  perspective.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by 
a  confusion  of  thought  that  the  masterpieces  of 
plain-song  melody  can  be  compared  (to  their  dis- 
advantage) with  the  crude  attempts  of  mediaeval 
harmony.  Plain -song  is  archaic  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  Greek  sculpture  is  archaic  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  an  art-product  which  early  reached 
its  climax.  In  consequence  its  appeal  is  to  a 
less  wide  public  than  t^e  appeal  of  harmonised 
music,  just  as  the  appeal  of  sculpture  is  to  a 
less  wide  public  than  the  appeal  of  painting. 
But  there  is  no  justification  for  treating  either 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture  or  the 
masterpieces  of  Latin  plain-song  as  being  any- 
thing less  than  unsurpassed.  To  call  either 
of  them  crude  ol  barbarous  reveals  a  lack  of 
artistic  perception. 

The  relation  of  plain-song  to  measured  music 
may  again  be  expressed  by  another  parallel,  for 
plain-song  is  analogous  to  prose,  while  measured 
music,  with  its  definite  subdivisions  of  time,  is 
analogous  to  poetry,  with  its  definite  subdivi- 
sions of  metre.  The  freedom  of  rhythm  which 
belongs  to  plain-song  is  a  freedom  desirable  in 
itself.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of  freedom  when 
Harmonised  Music  found  itself  forced  to  become 
also  Measured  Music,  because  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  performance  of  music  in  harmony 
without  strict  time.  The  sacrifice  of  liberty 
was  well  worth  making  then,  in  view  of  what 
was  to  be  won ;  but  now  a  reversal  is  taking 
place,  and  the  tendency  of  the  present  evolution 
of  the  musical  art  is  to  work  back  again  out  of 
the  bondage  of  strict  time  towards  the  recovery 
of  rhythmical  freedom.  In  the  future  it  may 
well  be  that  even  harmonised  music  may  become 
for  certain  purposes  independent  of  strict  time, 
and  therefore  a  new  form  of  plain-song. 

Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that,  while  measured 
music  can  be  suitably  adapted  to  a  metrical 
text,  plain-song  must  always  be  more  readily 
suited  to  a  prose  text.  The  ecclesiastical  plain- 
song,  therefore,  finds  its  justification  in  this, 
even  if  in  nothing  else,  since  all  the  early 
texts  to  which  plain-song  is  set  (apart  from  the 
hymns)  are  prose  texts.  And  it  finds  its 
counterpart  again  in  later  days  in  recitative, 
either  of  the  simpler  kind,  as  used  in  classical 
Italian  opera,  or  of  the  later  declamatory  kind, 
as  used  in  the  modem  German  opera. 

Plain-song  and  Measured  Music  may  again  be 
contrasted  with  regard  to  tonality.  The  Modal 
system  which  underlies  ecclesiastical  plain-song 
has  already  been  described  in  the  article  Modes  ; 
and  the  contrast  between  measured  music  in  the 
modem  scales  and  plain -song  written  in  the 
ancient  modes  has  been  made  clear  there. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article  the  plain-song 
of  the  Eastem  Church  must  be  left  out  of 
account,    and  attention    must  be  exclusively 
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directed  to  the  Latin  plain-song  or  the  Gregorian 
music,  which  has  already  been  described  sum- 
marily under  that  heading.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  h(>re  to  go  more  fully  into  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  two  collections  of  music 
which  make  up  the  Gregorian  collection.  We 
turn  first  of  all  to  the  collection  of  music  for 
the  Mass  comprised  in  a  mediaeval  or  modem 
Gradual.  The  chief  ancient  pieces  are  the 
variable  items  which  are  inserted  into  the  fixed 
structure  of  the  service  on  any  given  occasion 
at  four  special  points — the  Introit  or  Antiphona 
ad  iniroUum  at  the  beginning  of  the  service ; 
the  Gradual,  with  Alleluia  or  Tract  which 
precede  the  Gospel ;  the  Offertory  which  accom- 
panies the  preparation  of  the  oblations ;  and 
the  Communion  or  ArUiphona  ad  communionem 
which  accompanies  the  partaking  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. There  are  thus  six  sorts  of  composition, 
and  the  music  written  for  them  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  the  6th  and  6th  centuries.  In 
the  parallel  collection  of  music  for  the  Divine 
Service,  embodied  in  the  Antiphonal,  we  find 
less  variety.  The  two  forms  to  be  considered 
are,  (1)  the  Responds  which  belong  to  the  lessons 
read  during  the  service  and  forms  a  musical 
interlude  between  them,  and  (2)  the  Antiphons 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Psalmody. 
The  Hymns  stand  to  a  certain  extent  apart,  and 
must  be  treated  separately. 

The  same  musical  principles  underlie  both 
these  collections.  The  root-forms  of  psalmody 
are  described  elsewhere  under  Antiphon,  Psal- 
mody, and  Rbsponsorial  Psalmodt  ;  while  the 
simpler  form  of  music  consisting  of  inflected 
monotone,  which  has  provided  such  forms  as 
versicles  and  responses,  the  chants  for  the 
Lessons,  Epistle,  Gospel,  etc.,  has  been  described 
under  iNFLEXioy. 

These  simple  recitatives  are  the  earliest  and 
most  fundamental  part  of  plain-song  ;  they  go 
back,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  stage  at  which 
thefe  is  a  clearly  defined  Dominant  which  figures 
as  the  reciting  note,  but  no  clearly  defined 
Final.  The  most  familiar  example  of  this  class 
is  the  music  of  the  Preface  in  the  Eucharist 
(see  Preface)  ;  another  is  the  tone  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  same  service.  This  class 
of  recitative  stands  midway  between  the  mere 
inflected  monotone  of  the  responses  or  the 
lectionary  tones  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  pieces  of  plain-song  that  may  be  .definitely 
called  art-products  or  compositions. 

We  come  next  to  investigate  the  methods  and 
characteristics  of  plain-song  composition  in  the 
classical  period  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
starting  with  the  Gradual,  rather  than  with 
the  Antiphonal,  as  being  the  more  orderly  and 
exclusively  classical  collection  of  the  two.  This 
great  storehouse  of  plain-song  shows  many  signs 
of  uniformity  and  order ;  over  against  the 
parallel  collection  of  Ambrosian  music  it  exhibits 
the  character  of  a  well -managed  and  fertile 


estate  as  contrasted  with  the  shapeless  luxurianoe 
of  primitive  forest.  Its  liturgical  orderlinea 
is  shown  by  such  things  as  the  sequence  of 
psalms  used  for  the  Communions  in  Lent,  or 
for  the  Introits,  Graduals,  etc.  in  the  summer 
season — points  which  do  not  call  for  discussion 
here.  Bnt  its  musical  orderliness  calls  for 
some  further  exposition.  A  significant  instance 
of  methodical  arrangement  that  has  so  fiu-  escaped 
notice,  is  connected  with  the  Graduals  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Modes.  These,  with  one 
exception,  are  all  confined  to  the  period  of  peni- 
tence between  Septuagesima  and  Easter.  The 
fact  is  worth  noting,  for  it  not  only  shovt 
arrangement  of  a  careful  sort;  but  it  also  reveals 
some^ng  of  the  sesthetic  sense  of  the  musicians 
of  the  day,  inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  have  con- 
nected this  tonality  with  a  penitential  spirit 
The  one  exception  is  also  interesting.  The 
gradual  BenedieiU  of  Michaelmas  is  to  a  large 
extent  modelled  on  the  gradual  £ripe  me  of 
Passion  Sunday.  Now  this  festival  belongs  to 
the  6th,  if  not  to  the  6th,  century ;  the  holy 
day,  and  perhaps  even  the  mass  itself,  came 
originally  from  a  church  dedication.  It  is  ^fa- 
able  that,  in  settling  the  music  of  the  gradual, 
such  an  exception  was  not  made  until  the 
reason  of  the  rule  and  perhaps  its  very  existence 
had  gone  out  of  memory ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
then  this  rule  of  assigning  the  third  and  fourth 
mode  graduals  to  the  penitential  season  carries 
us  back  to  very  early  days,  and  shows  sys- 
tematio  arrangement  being  made  early  in  the 
5th  century. 

While  such  matters  as  these  point  to  order- 
liness, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dasaical 
Gregorian  collection  is  far  from  being  homo- 
geneous in  character.  It  is  a  stratified  collection ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  separate,  at  any  rate 
roughly,  the  various  strata.  The  instance  just 
cited  suggests  the  high  antiquity  of  the  series 
of  graduals  ;  and  on  other  grounds,  too,  it  is 
probable  that  just  as  the  gradual,  in  some 
musical  form,  represents  the  oldest  form  of 
psalmody  at  the  mass,  so  the  existing  graduals 
in  their  present  form  are  the  most  ancient  of 
the  extant  chants  of  that  service.  The  Tract — 
the  one  instance  of  *  Direct  Psalmody '  here — 
should  probably  be  put  next  in  chronological 
order  and  before  all  the  existing  mass-music  of 
the  antiphonal  sort.  Among  the  antiphons 
those  of  the  Offertory  are  probably  to  be  assigned 
to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Introits  and  Oom- 
munions.  Last  in  order  of  time  in  the  true 
Gregorian  collection  come  the  alleluias^  which 
are  so  novel  to  the  collection,  that  their  position 
there  is  a  much  less  stable  one  than  that  of 
the  rest. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  how  far  this  body 
of  classical  plain-song  is  uniform  in  its  tonality, 
and  presupposes  the  later  modal  theory.  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  the  actual  music  of  the 
collection  is  not  further  removed  from  the  eight- 
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mode  theory  that  prevailed,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, through  the  mediseval  period,   than 
theory  and  practice  in  music  are  wont  to  be. 
No  doubt  there  are  certain  features  not  easily 
reconcilable,  and  these  have  to  be  accounted 
for.     Those  who  have  supposed  that  the  eight- 
mode  theory  was  a  late  Byzantine  importation 
of  the  7th  or  8th  century,  have  also  supposed 
that  there   followed  upon   the  new  importa- 
tion a  far-reaching  transformation -process  by 
which  the  old  music  was  adapted  to  the  new 
theory  ;  after  which  process  there  remained  some 
few  irreconcilable  items  such  as  these.     But 
there  are  no  signs  of  such  a  wholesale  trans- 
formation visible.     The  discrepancies,  as  they  at 
present  exist,  are  to  a  large  extent  merely  due 
to  the  corruption  or  the  ignorant  revision  of 
the  musical  text.     Apart  from  this,  some  licenses 
may  be  detected,  which  apparently  the  composers 
allowed  themselves,  though  contrary  to  the  strict 
theory.     For  example,  they  seem  to  have  used 
the  b  for  the  low  B  as  well  as  for  the  high  b, 
although  the  strict  theory  knew  of  no  such 
modification.     This  habit  is  best  shown  by  a 
group  of  Offertories  of  the  second  mode,  though 
^e  same  phenomenon  is  visible  also  elsewhere. 
The  discrepancy  was  not  a  glaring  one,  for  by 
transposing  the  melody  a  fifth  higher  it  was 
easy  to  avoid  actually  writing  the  low  Bb.     Such 
transposition,  therefore,  in  some  cases  hides  the 
fact ;  though  in  others  the  same  Offertory  may 
be  found  in  one  MS.  transposed  and  in  another 
kept  at  its  normal  pitch,  and  with   the  Bb 
changed  to  Bt).     (See  for  example  the  0.  Medi- 
labor  of  the  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  which 
the    Sarum  Gradual  gives  untransposed,    and 
therefore  with  Bt;,  while  the  Solesmes  Gradual 
has  an  F,  in  the  transposed  position,  equivalent 
to  the  Bb  in  the  normal  position.)    There  are 
a  good  many  instances  of  this  point  to  be  foimd, 
which  show  that  the  divergence  is  not  a  mere 
casual  mistake.     In  other  cases,  too,  besides 
these,  the  power  of  transposing,  which  existed 
either  independently  of  the  b^  or  through  it, 
was  utilised  so  as  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
certain  notes  which  were  not  strictly  speaking 
countenanced  by  the  theory,  but  involved  the 
use  of  chromatic  effects.     Tlius  a  sixth -mode 
melody,  which  in  its  natural  position  used  the 
&b  uniformly  and  not  the  &t],  was  transposed 
a  fifth  higher,  so  that  by  use  of  the  6b  in  the 
new  position  the  leading  note  might  be  avoided, 
and  the  effect  be  obtained  of  an  £bi  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  alien  to   the  mode.     (See 
vol.  ii.  p.  506.)     Similarly  by  transposition  the 
effect  of  an  V%  could  be  obtained.     Want  of 
space  precludes  the  full  discussion  of  these 
points  with  instances,  and  only  the  bare  state- 
ment of  the  facts  can  be  made  here. 

When  these  exceptions  have  been  mentioned 
and  allowed  for,  there  remains  the  general  truth 
that  the  bnlk  of  the  music  of  the  classical 
Gregorian  collection  conforms  to  the  medieval 


modal  theory  in  its  main  features.  In  some 
smaller  points,  such  as  the  range  of  the  modes, 
or  the  notes  on  which  a  melody  could  begin, 
the  later  medieval  theorists,  after  the  9th  cen- 
tury, made  certain  pedantic  rules  which  were  at 
variance  with  thepractioeof  previousgenerations, 
and  even  of  their  own  ;  but  these  were  of  small 
importance.  It  is  probably  true  to  say  that 
the  theory  that  lies  behind  the  classical  plain- 
song  is  substantially  that  which  survived  as  a 
tradition  down  to  the  time  of  the  musical  revival 
of  Charlemagne's  day,  and  not  true  to  say  that 
a  new  Greek  theory  was  introduced  then. 

From  this  consideration  of  theory  we  turn  to 
consider  the  art  of  musical  composition  in  the 
stricter  sense.  What  were  the  principles  on 
which  such  music  was  written?  There  is  a 
radical  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
responsorial  and  the  antiphonal  music.  As 
these  two  were  confronted  with  one  another  in 
the  primitive  era  we  can  dimly  discern  a  certain 
amount  of  accommodation  taking  place  between 
them.  The  responsorial  clung  to  its  strong  sense 
of  Dominant,  but  acquired  a  new  definiteness  as 
to  FinaL  This  was  easily  done,  because,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  method  of  responsorial  composition 
made  it  easy  to  modify,  if  necessary,  the  close 
of  a  melody.  On  the  other  hand,  the  antiphonal 
music,  that  had  originally  very  Uttle  sense  of 
dominant,  adopted  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  difference  between  the  Ambrosian  and  the 
Gregorian  psalm-tones  shows  the  effect  of  the 
change.  In  the  former  a  variety  of  notes  may 
be  employed  in  each  mode  for  the  reciting  note, 
while  in  the  latter  the  reciting  note  is  regularly 
the  Dominant  of  the  mode.  (See  Psalmodt.) 
But  even  after  this  mutual  borrowing,  the  two 
methods  of  psalmody  remained  very  distinct  in 
their  procedure,  though  to  a  certain  extent  they 
were  bound  to  move  along  the  same  lines. 

The  fundamental  lines  of  all  plain-song  com- 
position were  determined  by  the  circumstances. 
The  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetiy  made  it 
necessary  that  the  music  which  was  set  to  it 
should  be  binary  in  form.  The  CursuSy  or  law 
of  rhythm  that  ruled  Latin  prose,  made  definite 
moulds  for  the  musical  cadences.  The  pente- 
syllabic  character  of  the  great  cadences  is  shown 
in  the  article  Responsorial  Psalmody,  and  the 
shorter  cadences  of  four,  three,  and  two  accents 
were  similarly  determined.  Thus  though  plain- 
song  is  not  formal  in  the  sense  that  measured 
music  is  formal,  with  its  bar  of  so  many  beats 
and  its  rhythm  of  so  many  bars,  yet  it  has  a 
very  definite  form  of  its  own  ;  and,  however 
much  bad  execution  and  want  of  understanding 
may  have  obscured  this  in  time  past,  and 
brought  plain-song  into  undeserved  bad  odour 
with  musicians,  the  recovery  of  the  true  plain- 
song  and  the  study  of  its  principles  and  methods 
are  bound  to  bring  it  back  to  their  notice,  not 
merely  as  an  antiquarian  study,  bat  as  living 
and  effective  artistic  music 
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Add  to  the  two  principles  mentioned — the 
binary  form  and  the  rhythmical  cadences — the 
principle  of  elaboration  by  vocal  adornments, 
and  you  have  the  three  root -ideas  that  are 
common  to  plain-song  *form. '  Thisuse  of  melodic 
enrichment,  where  elaboration  was  required,  arose 
also  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  for  there 
was  as  yet  no  faculty  of  harmonic  enrichment 
available,  and  richness  was  necessarily  to  be 
gained  only  by  melodic  elaboration.  When  this 
is  realised,  the  long  melismcUa,  which,  when  HI- 
executed,  are  so  intolerable  in  practice  and  so 
unjustifiable  in  theory,  become,  when  properly 
sung,  both  artistically  defensible  and  aestheti- 
cally ravishing. 

The  special  methods  of  the  responsorial  music 
are  exemplified  in  the  graduals.  These  are  very 
unevenly  divided  among  the  modes,  they  show 
less  sense  than  the  rest  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween plagal  and  authentic.  While  fifty  or  so 
belong  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  modes  (the  old 
Tritus),  and  some  forty  to  the  first  and  second 
(the  old  Proiua),  the  third  and  fourth  (the  old 
DetUenu)  claim  only  a  dozen,  properly  speaking, 
and  the  seventh  and  eighth  (the  old  Teirardus) 
only  one  or  two  more  than  tiiat  number.  The 
method  of  composition  is  a  development  of  in- 
flected monotone.  (See  Responsorial  Psalm- 
ody.) Many  of  the  cadences  are  oonmion  to 
many  of  the  graduals  of  the  same  mode,  but  they 
are  not  as  a  rule  shared  with  those  belonging  to 
other  modes.  Thus  each  mode  has  its  charac- 
teristic figures, — certain  cadences  which  are  used 
in  closing  (these  may  possibly  have  been  modified 
when  it  was  desired  to  make  more  explicit  the 
Final),  and  others  used  in  the  body  of  the  respond 
or  verse.  Some  of  these  are  oombinable  with 
one  another,  and  thus  by  a  skilful  use  of  these 
figures  the  plain-song  composer  gets  his  effects 
of  melodic  richness  and  beauty  just  as  the 
master  of  harmony  gets  his  by  the  collocation, 
combination,  and  sequence  of  familiar  chords. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  new  reforms 
instituted  by  the  Benedictines,  and  now  pushed 
forward  with  approval  by  the  present  Pope, 
that  this  music  is  being  recovered  from  the 
chaos  into  which  the  official  music  -  editions 
current  since  the  16th  century  had  plunged  it ; 
and  once  again  the  artistic  method  of  the  com- 
positions is  being  revealed  and  vindicated.  A 
specimen  graduid  of  the  Trittis  tonality,  with 
some  comments,  will  exemplify  this  method  of 
composition  (it  consists  of  three  sections)  : — 


t 


-• — ■ — tfim 


ni-iDA   no*    •    tim 


1  fl'^'l^. 


This  opening  is  found  in  half-a-dozen  other 
cases  ;  the  closing  melisma  is  also  occasionally 
used  in  the  body  of  the  composition  as  well. 
The  next  section  stands  alone,  and  is  not  speci- 
ally distinctive,  but  it  is  made  up  of  common 
phrases: — 


Si-«at    pM 


r*p  •  to 


The  gradual  then  ends  with  a  characteristic 
dose,  which,  in  combination  with  various  other 
figures,  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the  final 
cadences  in  this  tonality : — 

d«  U^OA-o  y  •  nan   •   -  ti-nm 

There  is  even  more  use  of  common  material 
in  the  four  sections  which  make  up  the 
verse.  Its  opening  section  is  common  to 
seven  gradual  verses,  while  an  eighth  has  the 
same  music  but  not  as  its  opening  section.  Its 
second  section  is  also  in  whole  or  in  part  shared 
by  many  of  this  group,  a  third  section  is 
peculiar  to  Anima  mea,  and  not  found  else- 
where, while  the  final  section  brings  in  onoe 
more  the  closing  cadence  with  which  the  gradual 
has  been  seen  to  end. 

Even  from  this  single  example,  and  from  the 
specimen  given  under  Responsorial  Psalmodt, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  primitive 
monotone  survives,  though  elaborate  cadences 
have  been  grafted  on  to  it,  and  even  the  mono- 
tone itself  has  become  highly  ornamented.  It 
is  interesting  to  compare  some  of  the  Hebrew 
cadences  which  form,  with  their  monotone,  the 
staple  bulk  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  chant 
Like  the  Hebrew  writing  they  are  to  be  read 
from  right  to  lefL 

The  Great  Telisha  (written  thus  P)  :— 


The  Small  Pazer  (written  thus  |J)  :— 


The  Zarka  is  of  a  minor  character  (written 
thus  00  ) : — 


The  Shalsheleth  ismore  elaborate  8till(written 
thusj):— 


These  forms,  given  by  S.  Miinster  in  his  InslUu- 
tumesHebraicae  of  1 524,  are  of  no  great  antiquity 
as  it  seems,  nor  do  they  compare  in  interest  with 
the  Gregorian  melisnuUa ;  but  they  exemplifjr 
the  same  method  of  composition,  which  is  indeed 
almost  universal  in  early  chant-music.^ 

It  will  be  well  to  give  here,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  a  few  specimens  of  the  cadences  as 
used  in  the  Responds  of  the  Office,  which  are 

1  For  riehcr  Jewlah  Plaio-aonf  sm  Stvaboovb  Xi 
gamim  amd  C^otrmattar  for  1807.  F.  Leltaflr,  D»r  «flC 
TbUMaMMV  *m  jaditrkm  und  dbrMHokM  Aittrikm 


1900),  and  Jtmtih  Aicyei. 
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bailt  up  on  the  same  lines.  A  good  set  of 
examples  may  be  drawn  from  a  group  of 
Responds  of  the  eighth  mode,  used  in  Holy 
Week — 'In  Monte  01i7eti'  and  others  akin 
to  it. 

Thus  we    have    this  used    as   a    common 
cadence: — 

*  ^'^'^    J'ii   p. 

...   ad  pa    -    .     traml 

Tolim'tu  ta    -    •    »       Y 

...   ad  mor  •   -    tern  J 

and  in  many  more  instances.  This,  again,  is 
characteristic : — 


^ 


promp-tiia 


>sX=X 


•} 


Sometimes  a  phrase  is  used  with  great  skill 
in  different  positions,  thus,  on  the  Final  and  on 
the  Dominant : — 


rs0tjsz  I  n/*ijs: 


■^ 


_etc 


dioumda-blt 


ma,    voa  fa 


;ri 


and  the  like  phrase  is  also  used  so  as  to  end  on 
yet  another  degree  of  the  mode,  with  a  minor 
effect  thus : — 


Thus  throughout  the  whole  range  of  rcapon- 
serial  oompoeitions  the  same  principles  prevail 

Tbe  tracts,  though  they  differ  from  the 
graduals  in  their  method  of  performance,  do  not 
differ  from  them  in  their  style  of  composition. 
They  need  not,  therefore,  be  separately  treated 
here.  (See  Tract.)  It  is  different,  however, 
with  the  antiphons.  These  are  all  pure  melody 
without  any  suspicion  of  a  primitive  monotone 
lying  behind  them.  Antiphons  in  their  simplest 
form  are  constructed  upon  certain  standard 
types  of  melody,  and  even  in  the  elaborate  shape 
in  which  they  figure  in  the  mass -music  they 
remain  true  to  their  history.  In  the  Gregorian 
antiphon  the  Dominant  figures  prominently,  but 
as  a  mere  dominant  and  not  as  a  reciting  note. 
The  Final  is  equally  prominent,  and  the  cadences 
are  so  ordered  as  to  produce  variety  and  feeling. 
Richness  is  here,  too,  obtained  by  the  use  of 
mdismala  ;  they  differ  in  the  different  modes, 
and  according  to  the  sort  of  composition. 

The  Offertories  are  the  richest  sort  of  chant, 
and  stand  on  slightly  different  ground  from  the 
antiphons  of  the  Introit  and  Communion.  These 
two  formed  a  pair,  they  agreed  as  to  their  method 
of  psalmody,  each  of  them  being  associated  with 
several  verses  of  a  psalm  sung  to  a  tone,  until 
in  the  course  of  the  10th- 12th  centuries  the 
Communion  lost  its  psalm.  The  offertory  on 
the  contrary  was  associated  with  one  or  more 
verses  set  to  veiy  elaborate  chants,  which  were 


assigned  to  a  soloist  as  if  they  had  been  respon- 
sorial  rather  than  antiphomd.  Similar  differ- 
ences prevail  in  the  musical  texture  of  the  two 
classes.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  the 
same  figures  used  in  introits  and  communions 
belonging  to  the  same  tonality  (authentic  and 
plagal),  but  it  is  not  so  common  to  find  points  of 
contact  between  them  and  the  offertories  of  that 
tonality.  When  such  are  found  they  are  usually 
in  the  dosing  phrases,  as  for  ■ 
example  in  the  stock  closing  ^ 


rt^::^ 


cadence  of  the  fourth  mode- 

The  figures  and  phrases  found  in  the  anti- 
phons are  not  unlike  some  of  the  simpler  mdiA- 
TTuUa  of  responsorial  music,  though  rarely  the 
same.  Thus  we  find  constantly  in  introits  and 
conmiunions  of  the  first  mode  the  phrase-— 

which  is   like  one  cited 


diM     fu 


above.     The  figure  is  used 
also  a  third  higher,  so  as 
to  end  not  on  D  the  Final,  but  on  F — 
■ But  there  is  no  doubt 


rflM   ^ 


to  the  marked  difference 
between    the    antiphonsl 
and  the  responsorial  style. 

The  Alleluia  differs  in  character  from  the 
preceding.  It  is  essentially  a  pMuma  or  juHluSy 
that  is,  a  long  melody  sung  merely  to  a  vowel 
sound.  Having  thus  no  liturgical  text,  it  was 
not  specially  appropriated  to  a  particular 
occasion.  Even  when  St.  Gregory  added  a 
psalm-verse  to  the  Alleluia  it  retained  some 
of  its  features  as  a  free-lance  ;  it  was  the  most 
unstable  element  in  the  Gregorian  repertory,  and 
the  one  opening  for  new  compositions  for  the 
mass-chants  that  remained  when  all  other  lines 
of  such  productivity  were  closed  up  in  the 
7th  century.  Unhampered  by  words,  the 
Alleluia  developed  a  musical  form  of  its  own. 
There  is  constant  repetition  of  phrases,  so  that 
the  same  musical  idea  gains  emphasis  by  reitera- 
tion, and  also  constant  repetition  with  slight 
differences,  so  that  variety  and  contrast  is 
obtained  as  well  as  reiteration.  The  Alleluia 
of  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Advent  opens  thus : — 

h 


,,^jv"'-|<^^^H„^^ 


Al-la-lu    .    .    la 


The  verse  *  Veni  domine '  follows,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  comes  this  XongjvbUu 


'  .>"..fvj|3'^^fL"MMl"f^''n. 


st5|= 


g   1  ■'HI    Msi  ^ 


At  the  end  of  the  verse  comes  a  closing  juMluSy 
which  is  not  in  this  case,  as  is  usual,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Alleluia. 
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Here  also  we  get  the  beginnings  of  musical 
rhyme  clearly  established.  Signs  of  it  have 
appeared  in  the  early  compositions  occasionally 
— especially  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  stock 
phrases  already  cited  ;  but  it  becomes  a  common 
procedure  in  the  Alleluias.  That  for  Christ- 
mas Eve  begins  its  verse  thus  (Solesmes,  not 
Sarum): — 

Ona  •  tt-n*  dl  -  •  d«-le-U  -   •  tur la-i-qnUtM 


p..^^M■3^^■^.A^I'" 


ot  r<C'™^blt  ao-per 

The  tendency  will  be  seen  further  deyeloped 
when  we  come  to  Sequences. 

The  same  features  which  have  been  described 
as  regards  the  Mass -music  in  the  Gradual 
appear  also  in  the  Office -music  of  the  Anti- 
phonaL  TherCi  too,  is  to  be  found  the 
same  blending  of  responsorial  and  antiphonal 
psalmody  ;  but  there  is  not  the  same  clear  line 
drawn  between  the  classical  plain-song  of  the 
6th  and  6th  centuries,  and  that  which  (in  the 
case  of  the  Office)  was  composed  subsequently, 
and  added  to  the  Gregorian  collection.  In 
some  respects  both  antiphonal  and  responsorial 
music  are  seen  in  a  more  primitive  stage  in  the 
Antiphonal  than  in  the  Gradual.  The  psalm- 
music  has  not  been  written  for  purposes  of  a 
choir,  and  therefore  it  has  not  been  elaborated 
as  it  has  in  connection  with  the  Mass.  There, 
it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  that  simple  music 
has  survived,  as  for  example  for  one  or  two 
communions  where  the  old  simple  melody  has 
not  been  superseded.  Here  it  is  otherwise. 
The  responds  of  the  Office,  unlike  those  at 
Mass,  keep  as  a  rule  to  their  stock  psalm-tone 
for  the  verse ;  and,  though  they  indulge  in 
elaborate  tMlismataf  the  structure  is  on  the  whole 
simpler  than  in  the  case  of  the  graduals. 

So  far  as  antiphons  are  concerned,  they  exist 
in  their  primitive  form  in  the  Psalter  of  the 
Office,  and  are  found  in  a  simple  shape  through- 
out the  whole  of  it  It  is  quite  exceptional  to 
find  in  the  Office  any  elaborate  form  of 
antiphon  at  all  comparable  to  the  introits  in 
complexity ;  though  there  is  some  gradation, 
and  the  antiphons  of  the  gospel-canticles  are 
more  florid  as  a  rule  than  those  of  the  psalms. 
It  is  among  these  antiphons  of  the  Office  that 
it  is  possible  to  trace  out  the  way  in  which  a 
large  number  are  constructed  upon  the  same 
musical  theme.     (See  Antiphon.) 

We  turn  now  from  the  Gregorian  collection 
of  classical  plain-song  to  the  music  which  lies 
outside  it  The  hymn  melodies  are  not  subse- 
quent in  date,  but  they  are  different  in  character, 
and  must  be  treated  separately.  The  rest  of 
the  music  is  subsequent  in  date,  and  is  to  be 
distinguished  on  that  ground  from  the  classical 


plain-song.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  wen 
the  primitive  melodies  to  which  the  hymns  wen 
sung  at  their  first  introduction  tochurch  worship. 
But  it  is  clear  that  a  hjonn  melody  has  alwayi 
been  regarded  rather  as  a  piece  of  folk-muaie 
than  as  an  artistic  composition ;  and  in  tiiis 
respect  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  plain-song. 
It  differs  also  inasmuch  as  it  is  tiie  setting  of 
metrical  words,  and  therefore  takes  its  character 
from  the  metre.  It  is  necessarily,  therefore, 
more  closely  allied  to  measured  music  than  any 
other  branch  of  plain-song ;  in  fact,  a  simple 
syllabic  melody  set  to  a  hymn  of  pronounced 
metre  is  bound  to  become  almost  measured  in 
its  rhythm.  This  is  less  the  case  with  the  more 
elaborate  hymn  melodies  ;  but  even  with  them 
there  remains  the  necessity  to  fit  the  music  to 
the  regular  recurrent  accents  of  the  words  (eee 
Hymn),  and  thieproducesa  uniformity  of  rhythm 
which  is  not  found  in  plain-song  set  to  prose 
texts.  Hymn  melodies,  though  popular  in 
origin,  show,  however,  clear  signs  of  artistic 
structure.    For  example,  in  the  following  melody 
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there  is  considerable  skill  shown  in  developing 
the  third  line  from  the  second,  and  making  iti 
close  rhyme  with  its  central  climax. 

The  music  of  the  *  Ordinary  of  the  Mass '  (see 
Gregorian  Music)  lies  for  the  most  part  oat- 
side  the  true  Gregorian  collection  ;  this  music, 
being  essentially  congregational  in  character, 
was  originally  simple  and  unvarying.  There 
ie  one  primitive  form  of  Kyrie,  one  primitive 
setting  of  the  Creed,  Sanetus  and  Agnus,  and 
probably  also  one  primitive  Gloria  in  Ejxdsis, 
These  settings  are  of  the  simplest  sort,  and 
should  be  classed  with  the  recitatives  dealt  with 
above  rather  than  with  the  Gregorian  composi- 
tions. It  was  not  till  long  after  the  classical 
period  that  fresh  settings  of  the  Ordinary  came 
into  common  use.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
local  in  character.  Some  were  originally  com- 
posed for  the  particular  purpose,  as,  for  example, 
the  Kyrie  rex  splendens  composed  by  St.  Dunstan 
while  waiting  to  celebrate.  Others  were  nothing 
but  adaptations  ;  take  for  example  the  following 
Sanetus  which  is  an  adaptation  of  the  antiphon 
0  Christi  pietas  of  St  Nichohis  :— 
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From  the  9  th  or  10  th  century  onwards  these 
fresh  melodies  for  the  Ordinary  were  being 
composed  or  adapted.  They  hare  not  by  any 
means  the  merit  of  the  classical  compositions. 
Some  began  to  approximate  to  the  modern 
tonality,  as  for  example  an  English  Gloria  in 
exeelsis  which  opens  thus, 


Glo-rl  -  m  tn  cx-oal  -  aia   Do  -  o 


Et    In    ter  •  im  pax 


i: 


etc. 


ho  -  min  -  i  •  biM  bo  -  nmo  to  -  Inn  -  ta  -  tl& 

This  has  a  very  modem  ring,  and  still  more  so 
in  the  somewhat  degraded  form  in  which  it  has 
been  given  in  the  new  Vatican  Gradual ;  and 
as  time  went  on  this  tendency  exhibited  itself 
more  and  more  fiiUy  until  it  issued  in  such 
compositions  as  the  Afissa  de  Angelis. 

A  development  of  a  fresh  sort  brought  about 
the  introduction  of  tropes,  proses,  and  sequences. 
The  influence  of  the  Byzantine  singers  who  came 
to  the  West  in  the  early  days  of  the  Frankish 
Empire  has  probably  been  over-estimated.  No 
doubt  they  were  responsible  for  the  introduction 
to  the  Western  Church  of  certain  Greek  com- 
positions such  as  the  Lauds  antiphons  of  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany.  There  was  no  great 
novelty  in  a  borrowing  such  as  this,  for  as  far 
back  as  Latin  plain-song  can  be  traced  there 
was  going  on  a  continual  infiltration  of  Greek 
compositions,  sometimes  appearing  singly,  some- 
times taken  over  in  block,  as  for  example  in 
connection  with  Candlemas  and  other  festivals 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is,  however,  probably 
to  these  Byzantine  singers  that  we  must  assign 
the  impulse  which  produced  tropesand  sequences. 
The  same  instinct  which  had  already  produced 
the  Alleluia-jitbilus  induced  people  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  interpolate  similar  musical  phrases 
into  the  midst  of  already  existing  compositions, 
or  to  append  them  at  the  end.  Thus,  the 
Alleluia  became  the  starting-point  for  a  new 
set  of  Jubili ;  and  even  in  the  body  of  old- 
fashioned  responds  there  were  inserted  long 
meliamataf  which  in  process  of  time  were  made 
into  proses  (see  Sequentia).  When  this  had 
come  about,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  same 
tendency  should  decorate  the  music  of  the 
Ordinary — the  Kyrie,  etc., — with  tropes. 

This  fresh  developmentmarksafurtheradvance 
in  the  development  of  musical  form.  In  these 
nuliamata  we  find  not  only  the  extension  of 
those  same  principles  of  repetition  and  rhyme 


which  we  have  already  noted  in  the  case  of  the 
Alleluia,  but  we  find  also  the  first  symptoms 
of  key -relationship.  The  fundamental  structure 
of  the  sequence -melody  was  based  upon  the 
principle  of  repetition,  for  normally  each  phrase 
of  the  melody  was  repeated.  In  many  of  them 
the  cadences  are  so  framed  as  to  suggest  a  tonio 
and  dominant  relationship.  This  is  remarkable. 
Hitherto  any  suggestion  of  key-relationship  had 
been  that  of  tonic  and  subdominant,  and  had 
arisen  out  of  the  use  of  the  tetrachord  synem- 
menon  and  the  b^.  But  this  appearance  of 
tonic  and  dominant  relationship  is  new.  The 
longer  sequence-melodies  give  it  in  very  clear 
form,  and  the  beginnings  of  it,  at  any  rate,  are 
observable  even  in  such  a  short  melody  as  the 
following,  in  the  sections  marked  by  the  change 
of  clef: — 

The  Alleluia  melody  EduxU  Dominus,  set  later 
to  the  Prose  Frame  casta  amcio. 
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The  tropes  and  other  developments  of  the 
sort,  because  of  their  liturgical  impropriety, 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  they  had  arisen,  sur- 
viving mainly  in  the  sequences,  which  became 
practically  independent  compositions,  and  in 
the  farsed  Eyries ;  but  the  fresh  principles  of 
form  which  they  had  introduced  still  continued. 
The  new  ideas  of  key -relationship  naturally 
formed  a  league  with  the  folk-song  tonality 
which  was  invading  music ;  and  since  the 
church  was  already  provided  with  a  collection 
of  liturgical  music,  which  satisfied  for  the  most 
part  its  traditional  needs,  on  the  lines  of  plain - 
song  composition,  further  musical  experiment, 
both  melodic  and  harmonic,  was  restricted  to 
new  ecclesiastical  forms  such  as  the  motet,  or 
was  even  diverted  to  a  large  extent  into  the 
secular  sphere. 

After, the  11th  century  plain-song  composition 
went  on,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  At 
times  it  made  pathetic  attempts  to  keep  the 
old  flavour,  just  as  in  later  days  the  Italian 
composers  tried  to  keep  up  the  polyphonic  style 
even  when  their  thoughts  ran  more  naturally 
in  the  operatic  style  ;  but  the  late  writers  of 
plain-song  could  not  fail  to  be  profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  the  new  tendencies  out  of  which 
modem  music  was  to  develop.     The  true  art 
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of  plain-8ong  was  lost,  the  best  days  of  plain- 
song  composition  were  over,  and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  plain-song  if  the  compositions  in 
a  degraded  style  which  were  put  forth  in  its 
name,  and  obtained  an  unhealthy  popularity, 
had  nerer  come  into  existence.  Plain-song, 
like  everything  else,  must  be  judged  by  its 
classical  epoch  ;  and  the  decadent  compositions 
of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17  th  centuries  are  only 
worth  study  as  a  warning  of  what  plain-song 
is  not 

In  conclusion,  something  must  be  said  about 
the  preservation  of  the  plain -song  tradition. 
The  music  in  the  early  days  was  all  preserved 
orally.  It  is  not  clear  at  what  time  the 
melodies  were  written  down.  Long  before  that 
they  were  probably  taught  by  the  teacher  to 
his  class  from  memory,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  gestures  which  indicated  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  melodies,  and  probably  also  the  extent  of 
the  intervals.  Even  when  the  system  of  neum- 
notation  arose,  out  of  combination  of  the  acute 
and  grave  accents  (see  Notation),  the  practical 
singing  was  still  a  matter  of  oral  tradition,  and 
the  noted  books  were  probably  few.  The  change 
which  introduced  a  staff-notation  instead  of  the 
neumatic  notation  made  it  possible  to  define 
the  intervals  accurately,  and,  in  this  respect 
at  any  rate,  to  be  more  secure  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tradition.  The  grouping  and 
phrasing  was  less  well  safeguarded  by  the 
Guidonian  notation ;  but  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  manuscripts  which  contain  the  staff 
notation  agree  in  the  main  as  regards  the  tradi- 
tion, though  they  are  spread  over  a  wide  area, 
shows  that  on  the  whole  the  tradition  has  been 
faithfully  preserved,  and  that  the  mediaeval 
books  substantially  represent  the  primitive 
plain-song. 

It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  tradition 
suffered  more  at  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
invention  of  printing  than  it  ever  suffered  in 
the  period  of  oral  tradition.  So  long  as  manu- 
scripts continued  there  was  uniformity  and 
faithfulness ;  but  ill-advised  and  ignorant 
reforms  were  attempted  in  the  16th  century 
which  led  up  to  the  Medicean  editions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  These  editions 
were  fastened  upon  the  Church,  and  became 
official,  though  they  presented  a  most  undesir- 
able and  corrupt  text  of  the  melodies.  Interest 
in  plain-song,  however,  and  knowledge  about  it 
were  so  slight  that  no  rebellion  took  place  against 
the  evil  tyranny  of  the  Medicean  editions  till 
the  19th  century.  From  1848  there  dates  a 
new  interest  and  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
tradition.  The  new  Mechlin  books  of  1848 
were  no  improvement,  but  they  were  followed 
by  a  better  edition  issued  jointly  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Reims  and  Garobral.  Good 
pioneer  work  was  also  done  by  the  Jesuit 
Lambillotte  in  France,  and  by  Hermesdorff  in 
Germany  ;  but  these  attempts  only  provoked 


suspicion.  Official  sanction  was  again  given, 
and  in  a  much  more  definite  and  exclusive  form, 
to  the  corrupt  Medicean  version  of  the  melodiei, 
and  from  1871  onwards  the  Batisbon  servioe- 
books  perpetuated  the  eviL  Following  on  the 
work  of  Lambillotte  and  Hermesdorff  came  the 
fuller  revival  of  real  plain-song  in  the  hands  of 
the  Benedictines  of  the  Congregation  of  France, 
led  by  Gu^ranger,  Pothier,  and  Mooquereu. 
Their  work  has  been  to  return  to  the  mana- 
scripts,  to  show  up  the  unworthiness  of  the 
modem  printed  editions  in  comparison  with  the 
uniform  manuscript  tradition,  and  to  call  for 
the  official  adoption  of  a  better  set  of  service- 
books.  The  publications  issued  at  Solesmee 
have  led  up  to  this  result.  The  Gradual  and 
other  service-books  published  by  the  monks 
showed  their  superiority  and  their  greater 
conformity  to  the  true  tradition,  while  the 
scientific  handling  of  the  questions  at  issos 
went  on  in  the  succeeding  volumes  of  PaUth 
ffrapkie  MusicdU,  Through  this  patient  work 
and  ardent  enthusiasm  the  Vatican  itself  his 
been  conquered.  Plain-song  reform  has  received 
official  sanction,  and  a  new  set  of  books  is  being 
issued  from  the  Vatican  press  which  will  re- 
produce more  faithfully  the  true  Gregorian  trs- 
dition  of  plain-song. 

In  England  the  plain-song  tradition  b^gsn 
early,   coming  straight  from  Borne  with  the 
advent  of  St.   Augustine  ;    and   the  English 
plain-song  tradition  has  always  been  a  partica- 
larly  trustworthy  one.     When  the  Latin  services 
were  superseded  in  the  16th  century  it  was  only 
possible  to  preserve  very  little  of  the  ancient 
plain-song.     It  was  retained  in  the  English 
litany  issued   by  Cranmer  in  1544  ;  and  six 
years  later,  in  1550,  one  year  after  the  issue  of 
the  First  Prayer- Book,  John  Merbecke  published 
his  famous  Booke  of  Common  Prater  Noted,  in 
which    plain-song   melodies,    printed    in   the 
square-headed  Gregorian  character,  were  adapted 
to  the   Anglican   offices  of  'Mattins,'   'Enen 
Song,'   'The  Communion,'   'The   Communion 
when  there  is  a  Burial,'  etc.,  under  the  serioos 
restriction  which  was  imposed  upon  him  (in 
rebellion  against  former  elaborateness),  namely, 
that  he  should  only  set  one  note  to  one  syllable. 
Through    these    publications  and   others   the 
Gregorian   tones  survived  in  some  form  even 
down  to  the  18th  century,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
plain-song  had  passed  away  out  of  the  English 
service.      The  revived   interest  in   plain-song 
within  the  English  church  was  begun  by  Mr. 
Dyoe,  who  brought  out  his  Book  of  Convnun 
Prayer  Noted  in  1843.     Since  then  there  have 
been  many  adaptations  of  the  simpler  plain-song 
of  the  responses  and  tones  to  the  English  senrice. 
The   Hymnal  Noted  brought  back  the  hymn 
melodies   in   1851,   and    these    have   be(»me 
increasingly  popular.     The  more  genuine  and 
elaborate  plain-song  compositions  have  not  hsd 
the  same  opportunity,  and  have  not  obtained 
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any  wide  currency,  though  in  some  churches 
plain-song  masses  are  sung  at  the  Holy  Com- 
munion service,  and  even  Introits  also,  with 
the  English  words  adapted  to  the  old  melodies. 
In  some  of  the  modem  Anglican  Communities 
plain-song  has  been  much  studied  and  is  very 
fully,  if  not  exclusively,  used  in  the  community 
services.  The  later  part  of  this  revival  of  the 
plain -song  tradition  in  the  English  church  has 
to  a  large  extent  focussed  round  the  '  Plain-song 
and  Mediseval  Music  Society,'  and,  apart  from 
rival  Plain -song  Psalters,  its  publications  re- 
present the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  done. 

For  the  study  of  Plain-song  the  Benedictine 
PaUographie  is  indispensable  ;  the  most  recent 
and  full  manual  is  that  of  Dr.  Wagner,  Bin- 
fUhrung  in  die  Oreg.  Melodien  (Part  I.,  General 
and  Liturgical;  Part  II.,  on  Notation;  Part 
III.,  to  follow,  on  Theory.  An  English  trana- 
latiou  of  Part  I.  is  published  by  the  Plain-Song 
Society.  A  OrcMnmar  of  Plain-Song  has  been 
issued  by  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook.  Older 
books  are  Pothier,  Les  Melodies  OrSgorienneSf 
The  ElemerUa  of  Plain- Song  (Plain -Song 
Soa) ;  Kienle,  Chant  Origorien,  Important 
scientifio  points  are  treated  in  Gevaert's 
Mdopie  AnUque,  and  Jacobsthal's  Chromatisehe 
Alteration,  w.  H.  F. 

PLAIN-SONG  AND  MEDIiEVAL  MUSIC 
SOCIETY,  THE.  In  November  18«8  a 
meeting  was  held  by  Messrs.  Somers  Clarke, 
W.  J.  Birkbeck,  H.  B.  Briggs,  Brown,  Notting- 
ham, Athelstan  Riley,  and  B.  Luard  Selby,  at 
which  was  formed  the  above  Society,  for  anti- 
quarian purposes,  with  the  following  objects : — 
(1)  To  be  a  centre  of  information  in  England 
for  students  of  Plain-song  and  Medisval  Music, 
and  a  means  of  communication  between  them 
and  those  of  other  countries.  (2)  To  publish 
facsimiles  of  important  MSS.,  translations  of 
foreign  works  on  the  subject,  adaptations  of 
the  plain-song  to  the  English  use,  and  such 
other  works  as  may  be  desirable.  (3)  To  form 
a  catalogue  of  all  plain -song  and  measured 
music  in  England,  dating  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  (4)  To  form  a 
thoroughly  proficient  choir  of  limited  numbers, 
with  which  to  give  illustrations  of  Plain-song 
and  Medieval  Music  The  subscription  is 
£1  per  annum,  entitling  members  to  all  publi- 
cations gratis.  Clergymen  and  organists  are 
eligible  for  election  as  associates,  at  a  subscrip- 
tion of  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  entitling  them  to  the 
annual  publications  at  a  reduced  price.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Briggs  was  honorary  secretary  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  till  his  death  in  1901, 
after  which  the  present  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Percy  K  Sankey,  was  appointed,  the  treasurer 
being  Mr.  £.  G.  P.  Wyatt  At  the  present  time 
(1906),  the  Society  is  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Dysart,  and  has  for  vice-presidents 
the  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  the  Abbot 
of  Famborough,  Viscount  Halifax,  Sir  Hickman 
VOL.ni 


B.  Bacon,  Bart.,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge,  Mus.D.,  the 
Very  Rev.  Vernon  Staley,  and  Professor  H. 
Ellis  Wooldridge.  The  Council  consists  of  the 
following :— Rev.  Maurice  Bell,  W.  J.  Birkbeck, 
Esq.,  Rev.  A.  £.  Briggs,  R.  A.  Briggs,  Esq., 
Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  Wakeling  Dry,  Esq.,  Rev. 
W.  Howard  Frere,  Rev.  Dom  Gatard,  O.S.B., 
Rev.  £.  R.  Grimes,  A.  Hughes- Hughes,  Esq., 
J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  Rev.  £.  J.  Norris, 
Rev.  G.  H.  Pabner,  A.  H.  D.  Prendergast,  Esq., 
Athelstan  Riley,  Esq.,  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  P.  £. 
Sankey,  Esq.,  Rev.  H.  Urling  Smith,  Rev.  G.  R. 
Woodward,  and  E.  G.  P.  Wyatt,  Esq.  The 
publications  of  the  Society  fall  into  two  branches, 
one  of  which,  though  possibly  the  more  useful 
of  the  two,  does  not  need  detailed  specification 
in  this  place.  It  consists  of  educational  works 
on  the  execution  of  plain-song,  and  adaptations 
to  the  English  use.  The  other  branch  consistB 
of  facsimiles  of  MSS.,  and  its  value  from  an 
archsological  point  of  view  is  very  great,  even 
if  some  of  the  translations  printed  in  the  older 
issues  are  here  and  there  open  to  question.  The 
volumes  already  published  are  as  follows : — 

The  Xwdokl  NoUUon  of  the  Middle  IgM  (out  of  print). 
Bonn  Mid  Xadiiipd*  of  th*  15th  oantury  (14  •xaddIm). 
Gmdval  SMrlaborlcDM.  •  fMalmil*  of  an  BnglUh  Uth-ooitafr 


•  fMalinil*  of  I 

Oradnal,  with  an  IntrodoetioD.  etc. 

Th«  Sarom  Oradnal,  aa  introduction  to  the  aboT*^ 

Antlphonala  BarlBborianae.  a  facrimlla  of  aa  SncUah  Uth-«n- 
tunr  Antiphenar.    8  parta  alnadr  p«bUah«L    (1N6.) 

&rl7  EngllA  BMnaanj,  fiom  the  10th  to  tha  Uth  omtoxr.  ToL 
LpabUahad! 

Martrigato  of  the  IBth  cantary  (alz  in  modem  notation),  (out  of 
print). 

Bibliothaoa  Xosloo-Utnivloa,  a  doMripUva  hand-liat  of  tha  MqbI- 
eal  and  LaUn  Utnrfleal  MBS.  of  tha  Middle  Agaa  pnaerred  is 
&iCllah  libfBriea.    VoL  L  pnbliahed.  ||, 

PLANCH^,  James  Robinson,  of  French 
descent,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  27,  1796  ;  made 
Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms,  1854,  and 
Somerset  Herald,  1866  ;  died  in  London,  May 
80,1880.  Planch^'s  many  dramas  and  extrava- 
ganzas do  not  call  for  notice  in  these  pages  ;  but 
he  requires  mention  as  the  author  of  the  librettos 
of '  Maid  Marian,  or  the  Huntress  of  Harlingford, 
an  Historical  Opera,'  for  Bishop  (Covent  Guden, 
Dec  3,  1822),  and  'Oberon,  or  The  Elf- King's 
Oath,  a  Romantic  and  Fairy  Opera,'  for  Weber 
(Covent  Garden,  April  12,  1826).  He  was 
manager  of  the  musical  arrangements  at  Yaux- 
hall  Gardens  in  1826-27,  and  in  1888  he  wrote 
for  Messrs.  Chappell  a  libretto  founded  on  the 
Siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  III.,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  set  by  Mendelssohn.  Mendelssohn, 
however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  book,  and 
it  was  ultimately  transferred  to  Henry  Smart, 
by  whom  a  large  portion  was  composed.  The 
correspondence  between  Mendelssohn  and 
Planch6  may  be  read  in  the  HecolUetiona  and 
Be/Uctions  of  the  latter  (1872,  i.  279-816).     o. 

PLANQON,  Pol  Henri,  bom  June  12, 
1854,  at  Fumay,  Ardennes,  received  instraction 
in  singing  at  Paris  from  Duprez,  and  later  from 
Sbriglia.  In  1877  he  made  his  d^but  on  the 
stage  at  Lyons  as  St.  Bris,  and  during  a  two- 
years'  engagement  there  sang,  Dec  1,  1877,  as 
Joseph  in  Gounod's  '  Cinq  Mars ';  Feb.  8, 1879, 
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M  Eustache  on  the  production  of  Saint-Saens's 
'  J^tienne  Maroel.'  On  Feb.  11,  1880,  he  made 
his  d^but  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Gait^ 
as  Colonna  in  Duprat's  'P^trarque.'  He  next 
sang  with  great  sucoess  at  the  Lamoureuz 
Concerts,  and  on  Jane  25,  1883,  first  appeared 
at  the  Op^ra  as  Mephistopheles,  a  part  in  which 
he  became  very  popular,  and  which  was  sung 
by  him  over  a  hundred  times  during  his  ten 
years'  engagement  there.  His  parts  included, 
April  2,  1884,  Pittaous  on  the  reyival  of 
Gounod's  '  Sapho '  and  in  new  operas ;  Kov.  30, 
1885,  Don  Gormas  in  Massenet's  'Cid' ;  March 
21, 1890,  Francis  I.  in  Saint-Saens's  'Ascanio,' 
etc.  On  June  3,  1891,  he  made  his  d6bnt  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Mephistopheles,  with  great 
success.  From  that  time  until  1904  inclusive, 
he  sang  every  season  at  Covent  Garden,  and  in 
1892  for  a  few  nights  at  Drury  Lane,  and  ob- 
tained great  popularity  in  a  large  number  of 
parts  sung  in  four  different  languages,  notably 
as  both  the  King  and  the  Priest  in  '  Aida ' ; 
Capulet  and  the  Friar  in  '  Rom^ ' ;  Oroveso, 
the  bass  parts  of  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner  (Land- 
grave, Henry  the  Fowler,  Pogner),  etc.  His 
new  parts  include,  June  20,  1894,  General 
Garrido  in  Massenet's  '  Navarraise ' ;  July  11, 
1898,  Ariofame  in  Mancinelli's  '£ro  e  Leandro' ; 
May  30,  1901,  in  English  as  the  Friar  in  Stan- 
ford's 'Much  Ado  about  Nothing';  July  14, 
1902,  the  King  in  Bunning's  '  Princesse  Osra ' ; 
July  6,  1904,  Phanuel  in  Massenet's  *  Salome,' 
etc.  From  1893  until  1906,  M.  Plan9on  has 
sung  every  winter  in  America,  where  he  eigoys 
the  same  popularity  as  he  has  enjoyed  in 
Paris  and  London.  a.  c. 

PLANQUETTE,  Robert,  bom  in  Paris, 
July  81, 1848  ;  passed  rapidly  through  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  first  appeared  as  a  composer  of 
songs  and  chansonnettes  for  the  Oaf^-concerts. 
Encouraged  by  the  popularity  accorded  to  the 
bold  rhythm  and  slightly  vulgar  melody  of 
these  songs,  he  rose  to  operettas — 'Valet  de 
cour,'  'Le  Serment  de  Mme.  *  Gr^oire,'  and 
*  PaUle  d'avoine. '  The  decided  progress  evinced 
by  this  last  piece  was  confirmed  by  '  Les  Cloches 
de  Comeville,'  a  three -act  operetta,  produced 
with  immense  success  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques 
on  April  19,  1877,  adapted  to  the  English  stage 
by  Famie  and  Reece,  and  brought  out  at  the 
Folly  Theatre,  London,  Feb.  23,  1878,  with 
equally  extraordinary  good  fortune.  Planquette 
afterwards  composed  and  published  'Le  Chevalier 
Gaston,'  one  act  (Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  8,  1879), 
and  'Les  Yoltigeurs  de  la  32me.,'  three  acts 
(Th^&tre  de  la  Renaissance,  Jan.  7, 1880).  [His 
next  piece  was  'La  Cantini^re,'  which  was 
followed  in  1882  by  'Rip  van  Winkle'  (also 
given  in  London  with  great  success),  'Nell 
Gwynne'  in  1884,  and  *La  Cr^maillerie'  in 
1885,  and  'Surcouf  in  1887.  In  the  latter 
year  he  wrote,  especially  for  England,  '  The  Old 
Guard'  (Liverpool  and  London),  and  in  1889  I 


his  '  Paul  Jones '  was  brought  out  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Theatre  in  London ;  and  his  last  works 
were  '  La  Cocarde  Tricolore '  (1892),  '  Le  Talis- 
man' (18921  'Panuige'  (1895),  and  'Mam'zelle 
Quat'  Sous^  (1897).  He  died  in  Paris,  Jao. 
28,  1908  J  0. 

PLANTADE,  Chablbs  Hknri,  bom  at  Pon- 
toise,  Oct.  14,  1764  ;  was  admitted  at  eight  to 
the  school  of  the  king's  '  Pages  de  la  musique,' 
where  he  learned  singing  and  the  violoncello. 
On  leaving  this  he  studied  composition  with 
Honor^  LasxgU  (bom  at  Monaco,  1741,  died  at 
Villiers  le  Bel,  1807),  a  popular  singing-master ; 
the  pianoforte  with  HuUmandel  (bom  at  Stns- 
burg,  1751,  died  in  London,  1823);  and  the 
harp,  then  a  fashionable  instrument,  fromPetrini 
(bom  in  1744,  died  in  Paris,  1819).  Hario^ 
started  as  a  teacher  of  singing  and  the  harp,  he 
published  a  number  of  romances,  and  noetumea 
for  two  voices,  the  success  of  which  procured  him 
admission  to  the  stage,  for  at  that  time  the  com- 
poser of  such  simple  melodies  was  considered 
perfectly  competent  to  write  an  opera.  Between 
1791  and  1815  Plantade  produced  a  dozen  or 
so  dramatic  works,  three  of  which,  '  Palma,  oa 
le  voyage  en  Gr^,'  two  acts  (1798),  *  Zo^,  oa 
la  pauvre  petite'  ^1800),  and  'Le  Mari  de 
circonstance '  (1813),  one  act  each,  were  en- 
graved. The  whole  of  this  fluent  but  insipid 
music  has  disappeared.  His  numerous  sacied 
compositions  are  also  forgotten  ;  out  of  about  a 
dozen  masses,  the  'Messe  de  Requiem'  alone 
was  published,  but  the  Conservatoire  has  the 
MS.  of  a  'Te  Deum'  (1807),  several  motets, 
and  five  masses.  From  these  scores  it  is  evident 
that  with  an  abundance  of  easy-flowing  melody, 
Plantade  had  neither  force  nor  originality.  He 
had  a  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,  wu  a 
polished  man  of  the  world,  and  a  witty  and 
brilliant  talker.  Queen  Hortenae,  who  had 
learned  singing  from  him,  procured  his  appoint- 
ment as  Mattre  de  Chapelle  to  her  husband, 
and  also  as  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  (1799). 
He  gave  up  his  class  in  1807,  but  resumed  it 
in  1815  ;  was  dismissed  on  April  1,  1816, 
reinstated  Jan.  1,  1818,  and  finally  retired  in 
1828.  [He  was  officially  employed  in  the 
Grand  Op6ra  in  1 8 1 2.  ]  He  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour  by  Louis  XVIIL,  in  1814. 
His  best  pupil  was  Mme.  Cinti-Damoreau.  He 
died  in  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1839,  leaving  two  sons, 
one  of  whom,  Charles  Francois, — bom  in 
Paris,  April  14,  1787,  died  March  25,  1870- 
composed  numerous  chansons  and  chansonnettes, 
some  of  which  have  been  popular.  G.  c. 

PLANTS,  FRAN901S,  bom  at  Orther  in  the 
Basses  Pyr^n^es,  March  2,  1839,  appeared  in 
Paris  at  a  very  early  age  as  an  infant  prodigr, 
playing  the  piano  with  much  success.  In  Dec. 
1849  he  entered  Marmontel's  class  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  in  the  following  year  carried  off 
the  first  prize.  He  was  then  before  the  pnblio 
again  as  a  performer,   for  some  three  years, 
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during  which  time  he  played  frequently  at  the 
chamber  concerts  given  by  Alanl  and  Franc- 
homme  ;  in  1858  he  returned  to  the  Gonserva- 
toire  to  study  harmony  under  Bazin.  Here  he 
obtained  a  second  prize  in  1855.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  at  a 
party  at  which  he  was  playing,  the  audience 
persisted  in  talking  to  an  extent  that  highly 
offended  Plants  ;  whereupon  he  retired  in  great 
wrath  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  ten  years,  becoming  familiar  with  the 
compositions  of  all  schools,  and  counteracting 
the  evils  which  necessarily  accompany  such  a 
career  as  his  had  hitherto  been.  He  did  not 
reappear  in  Paris  until  1872,  when  he  devoted 
himself  to  playing  on  behalf  of  various  charitable 
objects.  A  series  of  concerts  given  with  Alard 
and  Franchomme  established  his  position,  and 
thenceforth  he  held  a  distinguished  place  among 
French  pianists.  He  undertook  many  sucoessful 
concert-tours  on  the  Continent,  and  appeared 
in  England  in  1878,  playing  Mendelssohn's 
second  PF.  concerto  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert 
of  May  1  in  that  year.  His  playing  was  character- 
ised by  repose,  maturity  of  style,  and  rare 
intelligence.  He  was  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
d'honneur.  He  died  in  July  1 898,  at  P^rigueuz. 
(Pougin's  supplement  to  F^tis,  etc.)  M. 

PLAYFORD.  A  family  connected  with  the 
publication  of  English  music  from  1650  to 
the  first  decade  of  the  18th  century. 

John  Platford,  the  elder,  according  to  the 
researches  into  his  pedigree  made  by  Miss  L.  M. 
Middleton  (Notes  wnd  Qturies^  and  DicL  of  Nat, 
Biog,),  was  a  younger  son  of  John  Play  ford  of 
Norwich,  and  was  bom  in  1628.  In  1648  his 
name  appears  as  bookseller  in  London,  and  in 
November  1650  he  published  his  first  musical 
work,  The  English  Dancing-Master, '  dated  1651. 
From  this  time  onward  his  publications  were 
entirely  musical.  They  included  Hilton's 
'  Catch  that  catch  can,'  '  Select  Musioall  Ayres 
and  Dialogues,'  and  'Musick's  Recreation  on 
the  Lyra  Violl.'  He  was  from  1653  clerk  to 
the  Temple  Church,  and  held  his  shop  in  a 
dwelling-house  oonnected  with  the  Temple  ('  in 
the  Inner  Temple  near  the  Church  door ') ;  as 
his  wife,  Hannah,  kept  a  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies  at  Islington,  he  in  due  course 
removed  there,  still  keeping  on  his  pliuse  of 
business  in  the  Temple.  His  house  at  Islington 
was  a  large  one  '  near  the  church,'  and  after  his 
wife's  death  in  1679  he  advertised  it  for  sale 
(see  Smith's  Protestant  Mctgaadne,  April  11,1681), 
removing  to  Arundel  Street  '  near  the  Thames 
side,  the  lower  end  and  over  against  the  Qeorge ' 
(some  references  give  this  as  *  over  against  the 
Blew  Ball ').  The  character  of  the  man  appears 
to  have  been  such  as  made  him  liked  and 
respected  by  all  who  came  into  contact  with 
him,  and  he  seems  to  have  well  earned  his 
general  epithet  *  Honest '  John  Playford.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  edition  of  Pepys'  Diary 


edited  by  Wheatley,  Samuel  Pepys  had  very 
friendly  relations  with  Playford,  the  latter 
frequently  giving  him  copies  of  his  publications. 
In  music-publishing  Playford  had  no  rival,  and 
the  list  of  his  publications  would  practically  be 
a  list  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  less  than 
twenty  works)  of  all  the  music  issued  in  England 
during  the  time  covered  by  his  business  career. 
Playford  was  enough  of  a  musician  to  compose 
many  psalm  tunes  and  one  glee  which  became 
popiilar,  '  Comely  Swain,  why  sitt'st  thou  so ' ; 
and  to  write  a  handbook  on  the  theory  of 
music  which,  concise,  plain,  and  excellent,  might 
well  serve  for  a  model  to-day.  This  liUroduo- 
turn  to  the  Skill  of  Mtisiek  attained  nineteen  or 
twenty  editions,  and  was  the  standard  textbook 
on  the  subject  for  nearly  a  century ;  the  first 
edition  is  dated  1654,  and  the  last  1780.  In 
1655  Playford  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
it,  which  long  passed  as  the  firat  See  the 
Sammelbdnde  of  the  Int.  Mue,  Oes,  vL  521.  It 
is  divided  into  two  books,  the  first  containing 
the  principles  of  music,  *with  directions  for 
singing  and  playing  the  viol ;  the  second  the 
art  of  composing  music  in  parts,  by  Dr.  Cam- 
pion, with  additions  by  Christopher  Simpson. 
The  book  acquired  great  popuhurity ;  in  1780 
it  reached  its  nineteenth  edition,  independent 
of  at  least  six  intermediate  unnumbered 
editions.  There  are  variations  both  of  the 
text  and  musical  examples,  frequently  exten- 
sive and  important,  in  every  edition.  In  the 
tenth  edition,  1688,  Campion's  tract  was 
replaced  by  *  A  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Descant,  or  composing  Music  in  parts,' 
without  author's  name,  which  in  subsequent 
editions  appeared  with  considerable  additions 
by  Henry  Purcell.  The  seventh  edition  con- 
tained, in  addition  to  the  other  matter,  'The 
Order  of  performing  the  Cathedral  Service,' 
which  was  continued,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in 
the  later  editions.  Another  of  Playford's  im- 
portant works  was  the  '  Dancing -Master,*  a 
collection  of  airs  for  the  violin  used  for  country 
dances,  the  tunes  being  the  popular  ballad  and 
other  airs  of  the  period.  This  work  ran  through 
a  great  number  of  editions  from  1650  to  1728, 
and  IB  the  source  of  much  of  our  National 
English  melody.  *  Courtly  Masquing  Ayres  of 
two  parts'  (a  title-page  of  the  treble  part  is 
preserved  in  the  Bagford  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  Harl.  MS.  5966)  appeared  in 
1662. 

Other  valuable  works  in  a  series  of  editions 
were  published  by  Playford,  books  of  catches, 
of  psalms,  and  songs.  Instruction-books  and 
'  lessons '  for  the  cithern,  viol,  and  flageolet  also 
followed  in  a  number  of  editions.  After  Play- 
ford's  death  many  of  these  were  continued  by 
his  son  Henry,  and  by  Wm.  Pearson  and  John 
Young,  who  ultimately  acquired  the  rights  of 
publication. 

In  the  early  times  of  his  business,  Playford 
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was  in  trade  relations,  if  not  in  partnership,  with 
others, — John  Benson,  1662  ;  Zaoh  Walkins,  in 
1664-65  ;  and  later  than  this  with  John  Oarr, 
who  kept  a  music-shop  also  in  the  Temple,  a 
few  steps  from  John  Playford's. 

Many  mistaken  statements  have  been  made 
regarding  Playford's  business.  For  instance,  it 
is  mentioned  (Did.  Nat.  Biog.)  that  he  invented 
the  '  new  ty'd  note '  in  1658.  This  is  quite  an 
error.  The  tied  note  was  not  introduced  before 
1690,  some  years  after  Playford's  death  (see 
Tol.  ii.  p.  383 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  325).  Keither  is  it  true 
that  in  1672  he  began  engraving  on  copper. 

John  Playford,  senior,  was  neither  a  printer 
nor  an  engraver,  and  long  before  1672  he  had 
issued  musical  works  printed  from  engraved 
copper  plates.  In  1667  Playford  republished 
Hilton's  '  Catch  that  catch  can,'  with  extensive 
additions  and  the  second  title  of  *  The  Musical 
Ck>mpanion,'  and  a  second  part  containing  '  Dia- 
logues, Glees,  Ayres,  and  Ballads,  etc.* ;  and  in 
1672  issued  another  edition,  with  further 
additions,  under  the  second  title  only.  Some 
compositions  by  Playford  himself  are  included 
in  this  work.  In  1671  he  edited  '  Psalms  and 
Hymns  in  solemn  musick  of  four  parts  on  the 
Common  Tunes  to  the  Psalms  in  Metre :  used 
in  Parish  Churches';  and  in  1677,  'The 
Whole  Book  of  Psalms,  with  the  .  .  .  Tunes 
.  .  *.  in  three  parts,'  which  passed  through 
twenty  editions.  In  1678  he  took  part  in 
the  Salmon  and  Lock  controversy,  by  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  the  former,  'by  way  of 
Confutation  of  his  Essay,  etc.,'  which  was 
printed  with  Lock's  PreseWL  Fradioe  of  Musiek 
FindicaUd,  The  style  of  writing  in  this  letter 
contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  writings  of 
Salmon  and  Lock:  In  place  of  abuse  we  have 
quiet  argument  and  clear  demonstration  of  the 
superiority  of  the  accepted  notation.  Towards 
the  year  1684  Playford,  feeling  the  effects  of 
age  and  illness,  handed  over  his  business  to  his 
son  Henry ;  and  there  is  a  farewell  to  the  public, 
in  the  fifth  book  of  'Choice  Ayres  and  Songs,' 
1684.  All  attempts  to  settle  satisfactorily 
the  date  of  John  Playford's  death  have  hitherto 
failed.  The  likeliest  date  is  about  Kovember 
1686  (DieL  Nat.  Biog.\  and  this  is  borne  out  by 
his  unsigned  will,  which,  dated  Nov.  5,  1686, 
was  not  proved  until  1694,  the  handwriting  being 
sworn  to,  on  the  issue  of  probate.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  will  was  written  on  his  death- 
bed, and  that  from  feebleness  or  other  cause,  it 
remained  without  signature.  That  he  was  dead 
in  1687  is  proved  by  several  elegies  ;  one  by 
Nahum  Tate,  set  to  music  by  Henry  Puroell, 
was  issued  in  folio  in  this  year.  Dr.  Cummings 
suggests  {Life  of  Pureellt  p.  46)  that  this  relates 
to  John  Playford  the  younger,  but  he  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  an  elegy  '  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Playford,  author  of  these,  and  several 
other  works'  appears  in  the  1687  and  later 
editions  of  Playford's  Ifiiroduetion  to  the  SkiU  of 


Mttaiek,  a  work  inoontestably  by  the  elder  John 
Playford. 

There  are  several  portraits  of  the  elder  Play- 
ford extant,  taken  at  different  periods  of  Ui 
life,  and  these  are  prefixed  to  various  editiou 
of  the  IntroduatioTi, 

Hemrt  Platfokd,  son  of  the  above,  was  bora 
May  5,  1657  (Diet.  NaL  Biog.),  and  saooeeded 
to  his  father's  business  in  1684.  Before  thii, 
however,  he  had  published  one  or  two  boob, 
notably  An  Antidote  against  Melancholy,  1682 
and  1684.  Henry  Playford  was  at  first  in 
partnership  with  Richard  Carr,  the  son  of  John 
Carr.  The  Carrs,  father  and  son,  kept  a  rnuae- 
shop  at  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  hang  St 
Dunstan's  Church,  and  the  early  pnblicatioia 
of  Henry  Playford  were  sold  both  at  the  Inner 
Temple  and  here,  Henry  Playford  becoming 
in  due  course  owner  of  the  shop  at  the  Middk 
Temple  Gate,  or  at  Temple  Change  as  it  vu 
otherwise  called.  Henry  Playford  republished 
editions  of  the  works  originally  issued  by  hit 
father  and  a  small  quantity  of  his  own  fredi 
ventures.  In  1698  he  advertised  a  lottery  of 
music-books.  He  published  several  importint 
musical  works,  among  which  were  Puroell's  'Ten 
Sonatas,'  and  'Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for  8t 
Cecilia's  day,'  1697;  'Orpheus  Britanniea,' 
1698-1702  ;  Blow's  <Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Puroell,'  1696,  and  'Amphion  Anglicos,' 1700. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  not  the  nme 
business  ability  as  his  father,  but  in  1699  he  es- 
tablished a  Concert  of  Music  held  thrice  weekly 
at  a  coffee-room,  and  in  1701,  another  teriei 
of  weekly  Concerts  at  Oxford  (Diet.  Nat.  Bio§.y 
Later  he  developed  into  a  dabbler  in  pietoie 
and  print  dealing,  and  his  music  business  b^ 
in  consequence  to  decline.  Walsh  had  ansen, 
and  Henry  Playford  must  have  found  in  him  t 
very  powerful  rival  in  the  music  trade.  The 
statement  (Diet.  Nat.  Biog.)  that  in  1694  he 
sold  his  copyright  in  the  '  Dancing-Master'  to 
Heptinstall,  does  not  appear  to  be  justified,  ai 
long  after  this  date  his  name  as  publisher  oocnn 
on  all  copies.  About  1706  or  1707  it  appean 
that  he  had  retired  from  the  music  businefli 
altogether.  His  stock  seems  to  have  bees 
purchased  by  John  CuUen  (q.v.),  whose  addreai 
'  at  the  Buck  between  the  two  Temple  Gatei' 
appears  to  be  Henry  Playford's  (formerly  John 
Cair's)  shop.  His  death  is  variously  given  u 
occurring  in  1706  and  1710.  If  his  will  wsi 
proved  in  1721,  as  one  authority  states,  it  it 
likely  that  his  decease  must  have  been  much 
later  than  either  of  these  dates. 

John  Playford  the  younger.  Miss  Middletoo 
has  definitely  dispelled  the  error  that  he  wti 
a  son  of  John  Playford  the  elder ;  he  wu  bif 
nephew.  He  was  bom  at  Stanmore  Magna  in 
1655,  and  was  son  of  Matthew  Playford,  rector 
there.  He  must  have  served  his  apprenticeship 
to  printing  in  London,  and  this  he  nodonbtdid 
with  William  Godbid,  a  printer  of  great  repute 
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Inr  scieDtifio  works  and  for  mnsici  being  the  one 
employed  in  hie  period  by  the  elder  Playford. 
The  printing -oflSce  was  in  Little  Britain,  and 
Godbid  having  died  in  1679  yonng  Playford  in 
this  year  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
widow  Anne  Godbid.  At  her  death  or  retire- 
ment Playford  alone  held  the  business,  and 
printed  all  the  musical  works  issued  by  his 
ooosin  Henry  until  1685. 

In  this  year  John  Playford,  junior,  died,  and 
his  widow  Eleanor  advertises  the  business  as 
for  sale  (see  London  OazeUe  for  May  6,  1686). 

In  regard  to  the  Playford  publications  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  after  the  death  or  retirement 
of  Heniy  Playford  such  books  as  were  still 
saleable,  like  'The  Dancing-Master,'  The  Intro- 
duction to  the  Skill  of  MusidCf  Simpson's  '  Com- 
pendium of  Musick,'  Playford's  '  Whole  Book  of 
Psalms,'  etc,  were  reprinted  in  fresh  editions  by 
William  Pearson  (g.v.),  and  were  sold  by  John 
Toang.  Oullen  certainly  acquired  Henry  Play- 
ford's  stock  (probably  he  was  an  assistant  with 
Playford),  but  never  issued  any  editions.  All 
the  Playford  publications,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  from  movable  music  type.  The 
exceptions  were  some  instrumental  works,  as, 
'Musiok's  Handmaid/  eto.,  and  some  reprints 
from  earlier  copper  plates,  as  Orlando  Gibbons's 
'Fantazies/  Child's  'Psalms,'  etc.,  these  the 
elder  Playford  had  got  possession  of  on  his  com- 
mencing business.  Henry  Playford  also  issued 
a  few  engraved  half-sheet  songs.  (For  list  of 
the  Playford  publications,  see  the  writer's 
British  Aftuie  Publishers.)  F.  K. 

PLEASANTS,  Thomas,  bom  1648,  became 
in  1670  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
of  Norwich  Cathedral.  He  died  Nov.  20, 1689, 
and  was  buried  on  Nov.  23  in  the  north 
transept  of  the  cathedral  (West's  CathedrcU 
Organists.) 

PLECTRUM,  a  small  piece  of  horn,  wood, 
ivory,  tortoiseshell,  or  other  substance  used  for 
playing  certain  stringed  instruments,  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  finger-nails,  or  fingers  in  instru- 
ments of  the  lute  tribe.  From  paintings,  and 
other  evidence,  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  Greeks 
generally  played  the  lyre  with  a  plectrum, 
though  this  was  varied  by  the  use  of  the  fingers. 
In  modem  days  the  instraments  of  the  mandoline 
family  alone  are  played  with  the  plectram. 
Although  the  wire-strung  guitar  of  the  middle 
of  the  18  th  century  appears  to  have  demanded 
(for  the  fingers'  sake)  a  plectrum,  yet  the 
old  instruction  books  direct  it  to  be  played  by 
the  unarmed  fingers.  The  touch  of  the  finger 
on  the  string  produces,  of  course,  a  quality  of 
tone  which  no  substitute  can  effect  The  jacks 
of  the  spinet  and  harpsichord  are  plectra,  and 
though  generally  these  are  armed  with  quill, 
yet  in  the  later  form  of  harpsichord,  one  set 
of  jacks  is  supplied  with  leather  tips  which 
produces  a  more  mellow  effect.  See  also 
vol  ii.  p.  527b,  r.  K. 


PLETEL,  loNAZ  JosxPH,  a  most  prolific 
instramental  composer,  bom  Jund  1,  1757,  the 
twenty-fourth  child  of  the  village  schoolmaster 
at  Buppersthal  in  Lower  Austria.  His  musical 
talent  showed  itself  early.  He  leamt  to  play 
the  clavier  and  violin  in  Vienna,  the  former 
from  Van  Hal,  or  Wanhall,  and  found  a  patron 
in  the  then  Count  Erdody,  who  put  him  under 
Haydn,  as  a  pupil  in  composition  in  1774,  and 
appointed  him  his  Capellmeister  in  1777,  allow- 
ing him,  however,  leave  of  absence  to  continue 
his  studies.  After  remaining  several  years  with 
Haydn  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  fully  imbibed 
the  taste  of  the  Italian  opera,  and  lived  in 
intercourse  with  the  best  singers  and  composers. 
In  1788  he  was  called  to  Strasburg  at  first  as 
deputy,  and  in  1789  as  first  Capellmeister  to 
the  cathedral.  In  1791  he  was  invited  to 
London  to  take  the  control  of  the  Professional 
Concerts  of  the  following  season.  He  was 
probably  not  aware  of  the  fkct  that  his  appoint- 
ment was  a  blow  aimed  at  Salomon,  and  that 
he  would  be  in  competition  with  Haydn.  The 
blow,  however,  missed  its  aim.  Pleyel  conducted 
his  first  Professional  Concert,  Feb.  18,  1792. 
Haydn  was  present,  and  the  programme  con- 
tained three  symphonies,  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Pleyel  himself  (composed  expressly  for  the 
concert).  On  May  1 4,  he  took  his  benefit.  The 
visit  was  a  satisfactory  one,  both  from  an  artistic 
and  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  found  himself  denounced  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Republic,  and  was  forced  to  fly. 
He  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  from  the  charge, 
and  at  length  settled  in  Paris  as  a  music-seller. 
In  1800  the  musicians  of  the  opera  proposed  to 
perform  Haydn's  'Creation,'  and  Pleyel  was 
selected  to  arrange  that  Haydn  should  himself 
conduct  the  performance.  He  got  as  far  as 
Dresden  on  the  road  to  Vienna,  but  all  the 
influence  of  Haydn  and  Artaria  failed  to  obtain 
a  pass  for  him  any  further,  and  the  direction 
of  the  performance  came  finally  into  the  hands 
of  Steibelt.  The  evening  of  the  concert — 8 
Niv6se  or  Dec.  24,  1800 — was  a  memorable 
one,  since  on  his  road  to  the  opera-house,  in 
the  Rue  Nicaise,  Bonaparte  nearly  met  his  death 
from  an  infernal  machine.  Pleyel  visited  Vienna 
and  obtained  great  suocess  there  in  1805.  He 
was  the  first  to  publish  the  complete  collection 
of  Haydn's  quartets  (except  the  last  three,  of 
which  two  had  not  then  been  printed,  and  the 
third  was  not  composed  till  some  time  after- 
wards). The  edition,  in  separate  parts  only, 
has  a  portrait  of  Haydn  by  Darcis  after  Gueriii, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  First  Consul.  It  was 
followed  by  thirty  quartets  and  five  symphonies 
in  score.  In  1807  Pleyel  founded  the  piano- 
forte factory  which  has  since  become  so  widely 
celebrated.  [See  Pleyel  k  Co.]  He  died 
Nov.  14,  1831. 

Haydn  considered  Pleyel  as  his  dearest  and 
most  efiicient  pupiL     He  writes  from  London : 
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*  Since  his  arrival  (Dec  28,  1791),  Pleyel  has 
been  so  modest  to  me  that  my  old  affection  has 
revived  ;  we  are  often  together,  and  it  does  him 
honour  to  find  that  he  knows  the  worth  of  his 
old  father.  We  shall  each  take  our  share  of 
success,  and  go  home  satisfied. '  Pleyel  dedicated 
to  Haydn  his  opera  2,  six  quartets  *  in  segni)  di 
perpetua  gratitudine.*  When  Pleyel's  first  six 
string  quartets,  dedicated  to  his  patron,  Gount 
Ladislaus  Erdody,  appeared  in  Vienna,  Mozart 
wrote  to  his  father  (April  24,  1784):  *Some 
quartets  have  come  out  by  a  certain  Pleyel,  a 
scholar  of  Jos.  Haydn's.  If  you  don't  already 
know  them,  try  to  get  them,  it  is  worth  your 
while.  They  are  very  well  written,  and  very 
agreeable  ;  you  will  soon  get  to  know  the  author. 
It  will  be  a  happy  thing  for  music,  if,  when  the 
time  arrives,  Pleyel  should  replace  Haydn  for 
us.'  This  wish  was  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 
In  his  later  works  Pleyel  gave  himself  up  to 
a  vast  quantity  of  mechanical  writing,  vexing 
Haydn  by  copying  his  style  and  manner  without 
-  a  trace  of  his  spirit,  and  misleading  the  public 
into  neglecting  the  works  of  both  master  and 
scholar,  including  many  of  Pleyel's  own  earlier 
compositions,  which  were  written  with  taste  and 
care,  and  deserve  a  better  fate  than  oblivion. 

Pleyel  was  emphatically  an  instrumental  com- 
poser, and  wrote  an  enormous  number  of  sym- 
phonies, concertos,  and  chamber  pieces,  of 
which  a  list  will  be  found  in  F^tis,  comprising 
twenty-nine  symphonies ;  five  books  of  quintets ; 
and  seven  of  quartets,  some  of  them  containing 
as  many  as  twelve  compositions  each  ;  six  flute 
quartets  ;  four  books  of  trios  ;  eight  concertos  ; 
five  symphonies  concertanti ;  eight  books  of  duets 
for  strings  ;  ten  books  of  sonatas  for  PF.  solo, 
and  twelve  sonatas  for  PF.  and  violin.  When 
in  Italy  he  wrote  an  opera,  'Iphigenia  in  Aulide,' 
which  was  performed  at  Naples  in  1786.  A 
hymn  or  cantata  in  praise  of  revolutionary 
doctrines,  called  'La  Revolution  du  10  aodt 
(1792)  ou  le  Tocsin  all^gorique,'  is  mentioned 
by  Lobstein,  and  a  'Hymn  to  Night'  was 
published  by  Andr^  at  Offenbach  in  1797.  A 
series  of  twelve  Lieder,  op.  47,  was  published 
at  Hamburg  by  Giinther  and  Bohme.  It  has 
never  yet  been  mentioned  that  his  introduction 
to  the  world  as  a  vocal  composer  was  with  an 
opera  for  the  marionette  theatre  at  Esterhdz  in 
1776,  *Die  Fee  Urgele,'  containing  a  quantity 
of  vocal  pieces.  A  portrait  of  him,  painted  by 
H.  Hardy  and  engraved  by  W.  Nutter,  was 
published  by  Bland  during  Pleyel's  residence 
in  London. 

Camille,  eldest  son  of  the  foregoing,  bom  at 
Strasburg,  Dec.  18,  1788,  took  over  the  music 
business  in  1824,  associating  himself  with 
Kalkbrenner  for  the  pianoforte  department 
He  had  had  a  good  musical  education  from  his 
father  and  Dussek ;  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
London,  and  published  several  pieces  which 
evince  considerable  talent.     He  died  at  Paris, 


May  4,  1855,  leaving  August  Wout  at  the 
head  of  the  firm. 

His  wife,  Marie  Felicity  Denise  Moke  or 
Mooke,  known  as  Madame  Pletel,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  July  4,  1811,  and  at  an  early  tge 
developed  an  extraordinary  gift  for  pl&yiog. 
Herz,  Moscheles,  and  Kalkbrenner  were  suc- 
cessively her  masters,  and  she  learnt  much  (ram 
hearing  Thalberg ;  but  her  own  unweaned 
industry  was  the  secret  of  her  success.  Her 
tour/Ues  in  Russia,  Qermany,  Austria,  Belginm, 
France,  and  England  were  so  many  triumphal 
progresses,  in  which  her  fiime  oontiniislly 
increased.  Mendelssohn  in  Leipzig,  and  liizt 
at  Vienna,  were  equally  fascinated  by  her  per- 
formances ;  Liszt  led  her  to  the  piano,  tnnied 
over  for  her,  and  played  with  her  a  duet  by 
Herz.  Not  less  marked  was  the  admiratioii  of 
Auber  and  F^tis,  the  latter  pronouncing  ber 
the  most  perfect  player  he  had  ever  heard. 
Berlioz  was  violently  in  love  with  her  in  1830 ; 
see  his  LeUrea  intinies,  xxviL-xxxiiL,  and 
Jullien's  ffedor  Berlioz.  In  this  country  she 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Philharmonie, 
June  27,  1846,  in  Weber's  Conoertstiick.  To 
Brussels  she  always  felt  an  attraction,  and  in 
1848  took  the  post  of  teacher  of  the  PF.  in  the 
Conservatoire  there,  whichsheretained  till  1872. 
Her  pupils  were  numerous,  and  worthy  of  her 
remarkable  ability.  She  died  near  Brusaeli, 
March  30,  1875.  a  f.  p. 

Pleyel's  connection  with  Scottish  music  arose 
in  this  way.  In  1791  George  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh  (g.v.)  sought  Pleyel  in  London, 
and  applied  for  assistance  in  the  arrangements 
of  a  collection  of  Scots  songs  which  he  was 
about  to  issue.  He  also  commissioned  him  to 
compose  twelve  sonatas  for  jthe  pianoforte, 
founded  upon  Scottish  airs.  Pleyel,  after  much 
delay  and  difficulty,  completed  six  of  the  sonatas 
and  wrote  symphonies  and  pianoforte  arrange- 
ments to  thirty -two  Scots  songs,  for  all  of 
which  Thomson,  in  1798,  paid  him  £181 :  5 :  0. 
The  sonatas  were  issued  in  two  sets,  of  three 
each,  and  the  first  twenty-five  songs  formed  the 
first  number  of  Thomson's  collection,  the  remain- 
ing seven  being  published  later.  Thomson's 
relations  with  Pleyel  were  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. He  complained  that  the  composer 
had  '  juggled  with  him '  and  '  grossly  deceived 
him,'  added  to  which  was  the  delay  and  uncer- 
tainty of  communicating  with  him  during  the 
Continental  war.  Thomson,  therefore,  at  a  later 
date  obtained  the  services  of  Kozeluch  and 
finally  of  Haydn,  ultimately  rejecting  much  of 
Pleyel's  work  on  a  republication  for  new  arrange- 
ments by  Haydn.  f.  k. 

PLEYEL  k  CO.  This  distinguished  Parisian 
firm  of  pianoforte-makers  is  now  styled  Plktbl, 
Wolff  bt  Cie.  ,  and  from  particulars  supplied 
by  M.  Wolff— formerly  a  pianist  and  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  for  many  years  head  of 
the  house — its  founder  was  Ignaz  Pleyel,  the 
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oompoeer,  who  established  it  in  1807.  The 
Pleyel  firm  is  remarkable  for  having  always  been 
directed  by  musicians,  such  as  Camille  Pleyel, 
who  became  his  father's  partner  in  1821,  and 
Kalkbrenner,  who  joined  them  three  years  later. 
At  starting,  the  pianoforte-maker,  Henry  Pape, 
lent  yaluable  aid.  The  influence  of  Chopin,  who 
made  his  d^but  in  Paris  at  Pleyel's  rooms,  in  1 8  3 1 , 
has  remained  a  tradition  in  the  facile  touch  and 
peculiar  singing  tone  of  their  instruments. 
Camille  Pleyel  was  succeeded  in  the  control  of 
the  business  by  M.  A  Wolff  above  mentioned, 
who  has  much  improved  the  Pleyel  grand  pianos 
in  the  direction  of  power,  having  made  them 
adequate  to  the  modem  requirements  of  the 
concert- room,  without  loss  of  those  refined 
qualities  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  firm 
has  had  since  1876  an  agency  in  London.  A.  J.  h. 
PLICA  (literally,  a  Fold,  or  Plait).  A  char- 
acter, mentioned  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  Joannes 
de  Muris,  and  other  early  writers.  Franco 
describes  four  kinds :  (1)  the  '  Plica  longa  ascen- 
dens,'  formed  by  the  addition,  to  a  square  note, 
of  two  ascending  tails,  of  which  that  on  the 
Tight  hand  is  longer  than  that  on  the  left ;  (2) 
the  '  Plica  longa  desoendens,'  the  tails  of  which 
are  drawn  downwards,  that  on  the  right  being, 
as  before,  longer  than  that  on  the  left ;  (3)  the 
'  Plica  brevis  ascendens,'  in  which  the  longer  of 
the  ascending  tails  is  placed  on  the  left  side  ; 
and  (4)  the  '  Plica  brevis  descendens/  in  which 
the  same  arrangement  obtains  with  the  two 
descending  tails. 


These  notes  had  the  ordinary  values  of  longs 
and  breves,  but  they  were  sung  with  some  sort 
of  falsetto  grace  at  the  end,  &e  art  of  which 
has  long  been  lost.  The  grace  occupied  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  note  when  perfect,  or 
one  half  when  imperfect.  Franco  tells  us  that 
besides  longs  and  breves  semibreves  could  be 
pUcated  when  in  ligature,  but  not  when  stand- 
ing alone :  he  defines  *  plica '  as  *  the  division 
of  the  same  sound  into  grave  and  acute '  (Cousse- 
maker's  Scriptorea^  i.  123).  Pseudo- Aristotle 
says  that  the  interval  taken  at  the  end  may 
be  either  a  semitone,  tone,  minor  or  major 
third,  or  perfect  fourth  or  fifth  :  he  adds  that 
plication  is  effected  '  per  compositionem  epiglotti 
eum  reperoussione  gutturis  subtiliter  inolusa,' 
whatever  that  may  mean  (Coussemaker,  i.  273, 
ii.  406).  Marchettus  of  Padua  tells  us  that 
'  to  plicate  a  note  is  to  extend  the  sound  upwards 
or  downwards  in  a  feigned  voice,  different  from 
that  naturally  produced,'  the  interval  taken 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  next  note 
(Gerbert,  Scriptorea,  iiL  181).  J.  F.  R.  s. 

PLUNKETT,  Catherine,  almost  invariably 
known  as  'Miss  Plunkett,'  one  of  the  first  female 
violinists  of  whom  there  is  any  record.  Bom 
in  Dublin  in  1725,  she  was  sent  as  an  'apprentice' 


to  Dubourg,  then  Master  of  the  State  Music  in 
Ireland,  in  1740,  and,  on  Dec.  6,  1742,  gave  a 
benefit  concert  in  Fishamble  Street  Music  Hall. 
Having  studied  sedulously  under  Dubourg  for 
another  year,  she  determined  to  try  her  fortune 
before  a  London  audience.  Accordingly,  on 
Jan.  27,  1748-44,  Miss  Plunkett,  announced  as 
*  a  scholar  of  Mr.  Dubourg's  lately  arrived  from 
Dublin,'  gave  a  concert  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  Apparently  this  must  have  been 
successful,  as  the  young  lady  again  appeared  at 
the  same  theatre  on  Feb.  27  following.  After 
the  year  1744  no  trace  of  Miss  Plunkett  is 
found.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

PLUS  ULTRA.     See  Nb  Plus  Ultra. 

PNEUMA,  from  the  Greek  rvevtta,  'a 
breathing ' ;  also  written  Neuma  and  Neupma. 
A  melody  sung  to  a  vowel  sound  at  the  close  of 
a  word  or  sentence.  Such  decorations,  known 
also  as  JubUi,  have  been  utilised  in  church 
music  from  very  early  times.  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Jerome  both  speak  of  the  way  in  which 
music  of  this  sort,  unhampered  by  words,  can  be 
used  as  an  expression  of  devotional  feeling  which 
could  not  be  put  into  words.  While  the  Pneuma 
was  used  to  decorate  many  musical  phrases,  its 
chief  elaboration  was  in  connection  with  the 
Alleluia  at  Mass.  Here  it  is  an  invariable 
feature,  and  the  final  a  of  the  word  Alleluia  was 
always  used  as  a  vowel  with  which  to  associate 
an  elaborate  piece  of  vocal  melody.  The  follow- 
ing Alleluia  of  Easter  Sunday  will  serve  as  an 
example : — 
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A  verse  follows,  Paseha  nostrum  immolatus 
est  Christus ;  on  the  second  word  there  is  a 
long  cadence,  and  others  follow  on  the  last  two 
syllables  of  immolcUus ;  the  melody  of  the 
Alleluia  is  then  repeated  on  the  word  Ckristus. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  same  tendency 
to  ornament  melodies  with  vocal  additions  led 
to  the  evolution  of  the  Tropes  and  Sequences. 
(See  Sequbntia,  Trope.) 

The  ordinary  pneums  of  the  psalm  tones  are 
those  given  at  the  end  of  the  eight  characteristic 
modal  melodies.     (See  Modes.)        w.  h.  f. 

PNEUMATIC  ACTION.  A  contrivance  for 
lessening  the  resistance  of  the  keys,  and  other 
movable  parts  of  an  organ,  first  attempted  by 
Joseph  Booth  of  Wakefield  in  1827,  and  brought 
into  a  practical  shape  by  Charles  S.  Barker 
in  1887,  when  it  was  first  applied  by  Cavaill^- 
Coll  to  the  organ  of  St.  Denis.  In  1885  David 
Hamilton  of  Edinburgh  had  made  a  pneumatic 
movement.  (See  Groan,  ante,  pp.  548,  550.) 
The  necessity  of  some  such  contrivance  may  be 
realised  from  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  organs, 
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on  the  old  Bystem,  a  pressure  of  seyeral  pounds 
was  required  to  force  down  each  key.  o. 

POCHETTE.  Small  hoat-shaped,  and  dimin- 
utive normal-shaped,  violins,  which  came  into 
▼ogue  in  Franoe  about  the  time  of  Louis  XIII. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  accurately  the  original 
form  of  these  little  instruments,  as  both  types 
oome  under  the  equivocal  title  of  '  Pochette ' ; 
but  judging  from  Eiroher's  illustration  of  a 
boat-shaped  pochette  in  his  '  Musurgia  Univer- 
salis' (1650),  which  he  calls  a  Lintereultts 
(the  name  is  derived  from  linier,  a  small  boat, 
wherry,  or  trough),  it  would  appear  that  thelinter 
or  boat-shaped  form  was  the  earlier.  The  Padre 
Bonanni  {Dedcrizione  degli  InstrumerUi  Amumidy 
1770)  also  refers  to  the  Latin  name  saying: 
'This  young  man  is  learning  to  play  a  little 
instrument'  (an  illustration  of  a  boat-shaped 
instrument  is  given)  '  which  the  Latins  named 
lAvlercuhu^*  and  mentions  that  in  Italy  it  is 
called  Sordino  and  is  used  for  dancing.  Mersenne 
(pe  Inatrumentis  HarmonieiSf  1637)  gives  three 
aifferent  sizes,  all  boat-shaped,  and  says  they 
were  called  pera  or  poehCf  and  were  carried  in 
the  pockets  of  the  professors  of  dancing  ;  and 
de  Fureti^re's  Dvetwnary  (1690)  defines  the 
word  *  Poohe ' :  '  petit  violon  que  lee  mattres  2t 
danser  mettent  dans  leur  poche  quand  ils  vont 
monter  en  ville.'  In  a  word,  the  small  tone 
of  the  boat -shaped  LirUercul'us  earned  for  itself 
the  name  of  Sordino  in  Italy,  and — owing  to  its 
oonvenient  dimensions — *  Pochette '  in  France, 
and '  Tasohengeige '  in  Germany  ;  and  the  minia- 
ture violin,  known  as  '  Kit '  (see  that  name)  in 
England,  was  a  later  development,  which  crept 
in  and  assumed  the  title  of  its  predecessors. 
The  boat-shaped '  Pochette '  or '  Sordhio  'measures 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length  ;  there 
is  generally  a  heart-shaped  sound-hole,  as  well  as 
two  /  holes,  and  the  neck  forms  part  of  the 
instrument,  —  a  detail  which  points  to  the 
pochette  as  a  survival  of  the  *  Rebec '  of  Arabian 
origin.  They  are  often  beautifully  embellished, 
either  with  inlaying  of  ivory,  tortoise-shell, 
carving,  or  other  ornamentation,  and  their 
accompanying  cases  are  usually  lined  with 
satin  or  velret,  and  bear  conventional  designs, 
mostly  of  fleurs-de-lys,  on  the  exterior.  The 
bows,  which  measure  from  fifteen  to  serenteen 
inches  in  length,  are  made  sometimes  entirely  of 
ivory,  or  partially  inlaid  to  match  the  accom- 
panying *  Pochette.'  The  diversity  and  fancy 
which  was  lavished  by  their  makers  upon  these 
little  instruments  has  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  determine  (as  may  be  done  in  judging  violins) 
the  maker  or  school  to  which  they  belong. 
The  varnish  on  the  boat-shaped  pochettes  gives 
place  to  exoessive  ornamentation,  whereas  some 
of  the  violin-shaped  pochettes  haye  beautiful 
yamish.  At  the  South  Kensington  Loan  Exhibi- 
tion in  1874,  a  sordino  by  Matthias  Albanus 
(1680)  was  exhibited,  and  at  the  Samary  Sale 
two  exquisite  little  pochettes— H)ne  by  Matthias 


Jlofmafu  tot  Antwerpen  and  the  other  by 
AfUanitts  Medard.  Nancy,  were  sold.  A  beanti- 
ful  pochette  of  the  violin  type,  made  by  Stradi- 
varius  in  1717,  was  brought  to  France  by 
Tarisio  on  one  of  his  first  visits.  He  sold  it  to 
Sylvestre,  and  it  eventually  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Monsieur  Clapisson,  whowassoenchanted 
with  it  that  he  included  it  in  the  orchestnl 
score  of  his  opera,  '  Les  trois  NiooUs.'  Another 
exquisite  little  pochette  (violin -shaped),  also  the 
property  of  Mons.  Clapisson,  contained  a  fan, 
which  opened  at  will  between  the  belly  sod 
back.  Mons.  Jubinal  possessed  a  pochette 
which  fitted  into  a  walking-stick.  At  the 
Donaldson  Museum  there  is  a  violin -shaped 
pochette,  withyery  fine  yamish,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  work  of  Nicola  Amati  ;  and  another, 
which  is  exquisitely  inlaid  with  squares  of  ebony 
and  ivory,  has  six  gut  strings  and  six  sym- 
pathetic wire  strings  (17th  century,  French). 
The  players  of  the  pochette  were  mostly  dancing- 
masters.  They  held  the  instrument  against  their 
left  breast  and  marked  the  rhythms  of  the 
dance,  at  the  same  time  performing  the  steps  for 
the  instruction  of  their  pupils.  Hawkin8(i7iitory 
of  Music)  mentions  a  dancing-master  of  London 
named  Francis  Pemberton  who  *  was  so  excel- 
lent a  master  of  the  "  Kit,"  that  he  was  able 
to  play  soloe  on  it,  exhibiting  in  his  perform- 
ance all  the  graces  and  elegances  of  the  violin ' ; 
and  the  Abb^  de  Marolles  {MimoiTtSy  1745 
edition)  quotes  Constantin  and  Booanas '  Fameox 
joueurs  de  poche.*  The  utility  of  the  pochettes 
has  ceased  since  the  accession  of  the  piano, 
and,  their  occupation  being  gone,  the  ooUector 
alone  cherishes  them  as  handsome  curiosities. 
The  South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Donald- 
son Museum  in  London  contain  some  beaatifnl 
specimens,  as  also  do  the  Mus^  du  Louvre,  the 
Mus^  Oluny,  the  Mns^  du  Conservatoire,  and 
that  of  the  Op^ra  at  Paris. — Kircher,  Musurgia 
Universalis ;  Mersenne,  Ds  Instrwnmdis  Bar- 
monicis ;  Bonanni,  Descrizioni  degli  InsbrumaUi 
Armonici;  La  Borde,  Essai  sur  la  Musiqw; 
Hawkins,  Mist.  Music;  Engel,  The  FioliB 
Family,  Musical  Instruments  in  South  Kamng- 
ton  Loan  Exhih,,  1874 ;  de  Brioqneville,  Les 
Anciens  Instruments  de  Musique ;  Rubhnann, 
Atlas  zwr  Oeschichte  der  BogeninstrumaUtf 
Map  iv.  ;  Sandys  and  Forster,  History  of  the 
Violin,  E.  H-A. 

POCKRICH,  RiCHABD,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  good  fortune,  was  bom  at  Deny- 
lusk.  County  Monaghan,  about  the  year  1690, 
and  settled  in  Dublin  in  1715,  having  opened  . 
a  brewery  and  distillery  at  Island  Bridge.  He 
was  an  excellent  musical  amateur,  and  when 
his  distillery  failed  he  applied,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  poet  of  Master  of  the  Choristers  o( 
Armagh  Cathedral  in  1742.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  a  project  for  reclaiming  Irish 
bogs,  and  for  extensive  vineries,  varying  theae 
schemes  by  starting  a  fowl  farm  in  Co.  Wieklow. 
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In  1741  he  inyented,  or  rather  re-invented, 
the  Harmonica,  and  gave  concerts  exhibiting 
its  powers  in  Dublin,  daring  the  years  1743 
and  1744.  These  concerts  were  so  successful 
that  Pockrich  made  a  tour  of  England,  where 
the  Harmonica  was  much  appreciated.  From 
1750  to  1756  he  had  many  successful  concert 
tours,  but  finally  met  with  a  tragic  death,  being 
burned  in  an  accidental  fire  at  Hamlin's  Coffee 
House,  Sweetings  Alley,  near  the  Eoyal  Ex- 
change, London,  in  1759.  w.  H.  o.  f. 

POCO,  a  little  ;  rather ;  as  poco  adagio,  not 
quite  so  slow  as  adagio  itself ;  poco  sostenuto, 
somewhat  sustained.  It  is  the  opposite  of  Assai. 
PocHBTTiNO  is  a  diminutive  of  poco,  and  implies 
the  same  thing  but  in  a  smaller  degree,  as  does 
also  the  superlative  Pochissimo.  o. 

POELCHAU,  Oeoro,  a  distinguished  ama- 
teur, bom  July  5,  1773,  at  Cremon  in  Livonia, 
left  Russia  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  and  settled  in  Hamburg,  where  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  Klopstock.  On  the  death  of 
Emanuel  Bach  he  bought  the  whole  of  his 
music,  which  contained  many  autographs  of 
his  father's.  On  another  occasion  he  bought 
the  residue  of  the  library  of  the  Hamburg  opera, 
with  a  set  of  Beinhard  Keiser 's  works.  In  1 8 1 3 
he  settled  in  Berlin,  in  1814  became  a  member 
of  the  Singakademie,  and  assumed  the  charge 
of  its  library  in  1838.  At  the  request  of  the 
Crown  Prince  he  searched  the  royal  libraries  for 
the  compositions  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
found  120  pieoes.  He  died  in  Berlin,  on  Aug. 
12,  1836,  and  his  collection  of  music  was  bought 
by  the  Royal  Library  and  the  Singakademie. 
In  1855  the  Singakademie  sold  their  collection 
of  the  autographs  of  the  Bach  family  to  the 
Royal  Library,  which  now  has  a  larger  number 
of  these  treasures  than  any  other  institution. 
There  is  a  bust  of  Poelchau  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  F.  o. 

POGLIETTI,  Alkssandro,  was  organist  to 
the  Imperal  Court  chapel  at  Vienna  in  1661-83. 
Of  his  origin  and  earlier  career  nothing  has  •as 
yet  come  to  light.  Walther,  in  his  Lexieorif 
describes  him  as  having  been  German  by  birth, 
but  this  is  highly  improbable.  He  would  appear 
to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  Imperial 
court,  since  below  his  portrait  and  on  the  title- 
pages  of  some  of  his  MS.  works  there  is  appended 
to  his  name,  the  honorary  distinction  of  Comes 
Palatinus.  He  was  killed  during  the  siege  of 
Vienna  by  the  Turks  in  1683.  On  the  return 
of  the  Court  to  Vienna  in  1684  his  widow  was 
allowed  a  pension  of  18  gulden  monthly,  until 
her  remarriage.  The  works  of  Poglietti,  which 
ftre  mostly  for  clavier  and  organ,  circulated 
chiefly  in  MS.  copies,  and  none  ever  appeared 
in  print  during  his  lifetime.  His  most  widely 
known  work,  of  which  a  large  number  of  MS. 
copies  exist,  is  a  collection  of  twelve  Ricercari 
for  the  oigan  on  the  church  tones,  which  are 
comparatively  simple  and  severe  in  style.    Ritter 


has  printed  one  of  them  in  his  Gfesehiehte  des 
OrgdapielSf  Ex.  25.  His  most  important  work 
for  the  clavier  is  a  very  extended  Suite  entitled 
'Rossignolo,'  the  original  autograph  MS.  of 
which,  magnificently  bound,  bears  a  dedication 
to  the  Empress  Eleonora  Magdalena  Theiesia, 
the  third  wife  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  This 
Suite,  along  with  two  others,  has  now  been 
printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  DenkmtQer 
der  Tonkunst  in  Oesterreich,  Jahrg.  xiii  ;  and 
the  Editor  (Dr.  HugoBotstiber)  takes  occasion  to 
correct  some  mistakes  of  Max  Seiffert  in  his  Oe- 
schichU  der  Claviermusik  with  regard  to  it.  The 
Suite  consists  of  a  Toccata,  Canzona,  Allemande 
with  two  doubles,  Courante,  Sarabande,  Gigue 
with  one  double  each,  and  following  these  comes 
an  Aria  Allemagna  con  alcune  Variazioni  sopra 
r  et^  della  Maestk  Vostra,  concluding  with  a 
Rioercar,  Capriccio,  and  Aria  Bizzara  del  Ros- 
signolo. To  the  Aria  there  are  thus  altogether 
twenty-three  Variations ;  and  Seifiert,  under- 
standing its  title  to  refer  to  the  age  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  inferred  that  the  work  was  written  in 
1663,  when  the  Emperor  was  twenty-three  years 
old.  But  the  chronograms  on  the  title-page  of 
the  work  prove  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
year  1677,  and  since  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
Empress,  the  reference  is  to  her  age  and  not 
that  of  the  Emperor.  The  Variations  are  re- 
markable in  other  ways.  Most  of  them  have 
special  superscriptions,  with  imitations  of  various 
national  instruments,  meant  probably  to  imply 
the  homage  of  various  nationalities  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.  So,  for  instance,  the 
eighth  Variation  is  superscribed  'Bohmisch- 
Dudelsack,'  the  ninth  '  Hollandisch- Flageolet,' 
the  fourteenth  *  Franzosische  Baiselemens  '(Baiser 
les  mains),  the  eighteenth  'Ungarische  Geigen,' 
etc.  The  last  two  movements  consist  of  an 
imitation  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  which 
gives  a  title  to  the  whole  work.  Seifiert  thinks 
the  opening  of  Poglietti's  '  Capriccio  per  lo  Ros- 
signolo '  must  have  remained  in  Handel's  memory 
when  he  wrote  the  first  movement  of  his  Concerto 
Grosso,  No.  11.  The  other  two  Suites,  now  first 
published,  are  also  extraordinary  specimens  of 
early  programme  music  One  is  entitled  '  Sopra 
la  ribellione  di  Ungheria,'  and  the  reference  is 
to  the  rebellion  of  1671,  when  the  endeavour 
was  made  to  separate  Hungary  from  the  rule  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  This  Suite  opens  with 
a  Toocatina  superscribed  Galop  ;  the  Allemande 
has  the  title  '  La  Prisonnie ' ;  the  Courante,  *Le 
Proc^ ' ;  the  Sarabande, '  La  Sentence ' ;  the  Gigue, 
'  La  Lige, '  followed  by '  La  D^pitation '  and  *  Les 
Cloches, ' '  Requiem  Aetemam. '  The  third  Suite 
consists  of  a  Canzon  and  'Capriccio  Hber  das 
Henner  und  Hanneigeschrey,'  which  may  have 
been  in  Bach's  mind  when  he  wrote  his  Fugue 
with  the  T?iema  alV  imitcUio  OaUina  cuoea.  The 
only  work  of  Poglietti  which  was  previously 
published,  was  a  Suite  for  clavier  in  F,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  publication  of  Roger  of  Amsterdam, 
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entitled  '  Toccates  et  Suites  poor  le  Clavecin  de 
Messieurs  Pasquini,  Poglietti  etGaspard  Eerie/ 
1704.  This  collection  was  republished  by  Walsh 
in  London  under  the  title  *  A  second  collection 
of  toccates  voluntarys  and  fugues  made  on 
purpose  for  the  Organ  and  Harpsicord  composed 
by  Pasquini,  Poglietti,  and  others,  etc. '  Another 
work  for  clavier,  which  bears  Poglietti's  name 
in  several  MSS.  abroad,  is  now  proved  to  be 
the  work  of  Dr.  John  Bull.  It  is  a  Fugue  upon 
the  Hexachord,  which  appears  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book.  Poglietti  may  simply  have 
copied  it  from  some  source  for  his  own  use. 
Other  works  of  Poglietti  remaining  in  MS.  are 
a  few  for  various  combinations  of  instruments, 
and  some  sacred  works  for  voices  with  instru- 
mental accompaniment  Dr.  Hugo  Botstiber 
also  claims  for  Poglietti  the  authorship  of  a 
theoretical  work  which  Dr.  Sandberger  has 
previously  ascribed  to  Johann  Easpar  KerL 
It  is  entitled  'Regulae  Compositionis,'  and  while 
two  MS.  copies  ascribe  it  to  Eerl,  two  others 
and  one  very  important  copy  made  by  the 
Hamburg  organist,  Johann  Adam  Reinken, 
expressly  attest  it  as  Poglietti's.         J.  R.  M. 

POHL,  Carl  Ferdinand,  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  bom  at  Darmstadt,  Sept  6,  1819,  of 
a  musical  family,  his  grandfather  having  been 
the  first  maker  of  glass  harmonicas,  his  father 
(died  1869)  chamber-musician  to  the  Duke  of 
Hesse  at  Darmstadt,  and  his  mother  a  daughter 
of  the  composer  Beozwarzowsky.  In  1841  he 
settled  in  Vienna,  and  after  studying  imder 
Sechter  became  in  1849  organist  of  the  new 
Protestant  church  in  the  Gumpendorf  suburb. 
At  this  date  he  published  Variations  on  an  old 
'  Nachtwachterlied '  (Diabelli),  and  other  pieces. 
He  resigned  the  post  in  1 855  on  account  of  his 
health,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
teaching  and  literature.  In  1862  he  published 
in  Vienna  an  interesting  pamphlet  '  On  the 
history  of  the  Glass  harmonica.'  From  1863 
to  1866  he  lived  in  London,  occupied  in  re- 
searches at  the  British  Museum  on  Haydn  and 
Mozart ;  the  results  of  which  he  embodied  in 
his  Mozart  und  Haydn  in  Landonf  two  vols. 

S Vienna,  Gerold,  1867),  a  work  full  of  accurate 
letail,  and  indispensable  to  the  student. 
Through  the  influence  of  Jahn  and  von  Eochel, 
and  of  his  intimate  friend  the  Bitter  von  Earajan, 
Pohl  was  appointed  in  January  1866  to  the 
important  post  of  archivist  and  librarian  to  the 
Qesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in  Vienna.  [See 
vol.  ii.  p.  1 62.  ]  To  his  care  and  conscientiousness 
the  present  highly  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
immense  collections  of  this  great  institution  is 
due.  In  connection  therewith  he  published 
two  works,  which,  though  of  moderate  extent, 
are  full  of  interest,  and  are  marked  by  that 
accuracy  and  sound  judgment  which  distinguish 
all  his  works,  namely,  Die  Oegellachaft  der 
Musikfreunde  tmd  ihr  ConservcUorirtm  in  TFien 
(Braumiiller,  1871),  and  Denkschrift  aus  Aniass 


dea  100  jahrigen  Beatehent  der  Tonkumtler  Sodt^ 
tdt  in  Wien  (Gerold,  1871).  He  was  for  many 
years  occupied  on  a  biography  of  Haydn,  whidi 
he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of  Jahn,  and 
of  which  vol.  i.  was  published  in  1875  (Berlin, 
Sacco  ;  since  transferred  to  Breitkopf  k  Hartel) 
and  vol.  ii.  in  1882.  The  book  has  long  been 
in  process  of  completion  by  Herr  Mandyczewaki, 
to  whom  Pohl  left  materials  at  his  deatL 
The  main  facts  are  contained  in  his  article  on 
Haydn  in  this  Dictionary.  The  summariee  of 
the  musical  events  of  each  year  which  Pohl 
furnished  to  the  SigruUe  f&r  die  musikaliKki 
Welt,  of  which  he  was  the  Vienna  correspondent, 
were  most  careful  and  correct,  and  it  would  be 
a  boon  to  the  student  of  contemporary  mosic 
if  they  could  be  republished  separately.  Pohl't 
courtesy  to  students  desiring  to  collate  MSS., 
and  his  readiness  to  supply  information,  wen 
well  known  to  the  musical  visitors  to  Vienns. 
He  died  in  Vienna,  April  28,  1887.        F.  G. 

POHL,  Dr.  Richard,  a  German  musical 
critic,  well  known  for  his  thoroughgoing  sdro- 
cacy  of  Wagner.  He  was  bom  at  Leipzig 
Sept  12, 1826,  devoted  himself  to  mathematics^ 
and  after  concluding  his  course  at  Gottingen 
and  Leipzig  was  elected  to  a  professorial  chair 
at  Gratz.  This  he  vacated  for  political  reasons, 
and  then  settled  at  Dresden  (1852),  and  Weimar 
(1854)  as  a  musical  critia  In  1864  he  mored 
to  Baden-Baden,  where  he  died  Deo.  17,  1896. 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  I^eue  ZeUxkr^ 
fiir  Mueik,  in  which  he  strongly  championed 
the  cause  of  Wagner's  and  oiher  advanced 
music,  and  a  Irequent  contributor  to  the  musical 
periodicala.  He  began  his  Autobiography  in 
the  Mus.  WocfwnJblaU  for  Dec.  80,  1880.  His 
other  works  include :  Akustiaehe  Brisfe  (1858), 
BayreiUherBriimerungen(lS77),  Biehard  Wag- 
ner (1888),  Franz  Liazt  (188S),  and  Med&r  Ber- 
lioz (1884),  Die  ffohenzUge  der  musikalMM 
EntwUkelung  (1888).  He  also  wrote  poetiy, 
translated  the  works  of  Berlioz  into  German, 
made  a  connecting  text  for  Schumann's 
'Manfred'  and  Liszt's  *  Prometheus,'  and 
composed  some  music  of  a  slight  but  agreeable 
kind.  0* 

POHLENZ,  Christian  Auoitbt,  bora  July 
3,  1790,  at  Saalgast  in  Lower  Lusatia.  In 
1829  we  find  him  well  established  in  Leipzig 
as  a  singing-master,  a  conductor  of  concerts, 
organist  of  the  Thomaskirohe,  director  of  the 
Singakademie  and  the  Musikverein,  etc.  At 
the  end  of  1834  he  resigned  the  post  of  Con- 
ductor of  the  Gewandhaus  subscription  concerts, 
which  he  had  held  since  1827,  and  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  following 
October.  After  the  death  of  Weinlig,  on  March 
6,  1842,  and  before  the  appointment  of  Haupt- 
mann  later  in  the  same  year,  Pohlenz  filled  the 
office  of  Cantor  at  the  St  Thomas's  School 
Indeed,  in  the  then  state  of  music  at  Leifo^ 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  consideration, 
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which  is  confinned  by  the  fact  of  Mendelssohn's 
having  chosen  him  as  teacher  of  singing  in  the 
new  (yonservatoriom  there,  in  the  prospectus  of 
which  his  name  appears,  in  the  Allg,  MvaUc- 
cUiache  Zeitwng  of  Jan.  18,  1848.  He  was 
not,  however,  destined  to  take  part  in  that  good 
work,  for  he  died  of  apoplexy  at  Leipzig  on 
March  10,  1848,  just  three  weeks  before  the 
operations  were  begun.  He  published  Polonaises 
for  the  PF.,  but  his  best  works  are  part-songs 
for  equal  voices,  of  which  one  or  two  good 
specimens  are  given  in  '  Orpheus.'  o. 

POINT  or  DOT  (Lat.  Fundus,  vel  Punctum  ; 
ItaL  I^irUo;  Germ.  Pimct;  Fr.  Point).  A 
very  ancient  character,  used  in  medieval  Music 
for  many  distinct  purposes,  though  its  office  is 
now  reduced  within  narrower  limits. 

The  Points  described  by  Zarlino  and  various 
early  writers  are  of  four  different  kinds. 

I.  The  Point  of  Auomsntation,  used  only 
in  combination  with  notes  naturally  Imperfect, 

'  was  exactly  identical,  both  in  form  and  effect, 
with  the  modern  'Dot' — that  is  to  say,  it 
lengthened  the  note  to  which  it  was  appended 
by  one-half,  and  was  necessarily  foUowed  by  a 
note  equivalent  to  itself  in  value,  in  order  to 
complete  the  beat  The  earliest  known  allu- 
sion to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  'Ars  Cantns 
mensurabUis'  of  Franco  of  Cologne,  the  analogy 
between  whose  TrctcttUus  and  the  Pimetiis 
attgmeTUatumis  of  later  writers  is  so  dose  that 
the  two  may  be  treated  as  virtually  identical. 

II.  The  Point  of  Perfection  {Pimctus 
Perfectumis)  was  used  in  combination  with 
notes,  Perfect  by  the  time  signature,  but 
tendered  Imperfect  by  Position,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  their  Perfection.  In  this  case,  no 
short  note  was  needed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pensation, as  the  Point  itself  served  to  complete 
the  triple  beat.  Now  in  medieval  music  a 
Breve,  preceded  or  followed  by  a  Semibreve,  or 
a  Semibreve  by  a  Minim,  though  perfect  by 
virtue  of  the  time  signature,  becomes  Imperfect 
by  Position.  As  the  following  example  is 
written  in  the  Oreater  (or  Perfect)  Prolation, 
each  of  its  semibreves  is  naturally  equal  to 
three  minims ;  but  by  the  rule  we  have  just 
set  forth  the  second  and  fourth  notes  become 
Imperfect  by  Position — %,e.  they  are  each  equal 
to  two  minims  only.  The  fourth  note  is  suffered 
to  remain  so,  but  the  second  is  made  Perfect  by 
a  Point  of  Perfection. 


WrUttn, 


composers,  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  semi- 
circle, in  order  to  denote  either  Perfect  Time, 
or  the  Greater  Prolation. 

III.  The  Point  of  Alteration,  or  Point  of 
Duplication  {Punctus  Alteraiionia,  vel  Punctus 
DupliccUionis),  differs  so  much  in  its  effect 
from  any  sign  used  in  modem  music,  that  it  is 
less  easy  to  make  it  clear.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Points  already  described,  it 
is  sometimes  written  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  note  to  which  it  refers.  Some  printers, 
however,  so  place  it  that  it  is  absolutely  in- 
distinguishable, by  any  external  sign,  from  the 
Point  of  Augmentation.  In  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  only  place  in 
which  it  can  possibly  occur  is  before  the  first  of 
two  short  notes,  followed  by  a  longer  one — or 
placed  between  two  longer  ones — in  Perfect 
Time,  or  the  Greater  Prolation  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  ternary  rhythm,  of  whatever  kind.  But  its 
chief  peculiarity  lies  in  its  action,  which  con- 
cerns not  the  note  it  follows,  but  the  second  of 
the  two  short  ones  which  succeed  it,  the  value 
of  which  note  it  doubles — as  in  the  following 
example,  from  the  old  melody,  'L'Homme  arm^,' 
in  which  the  note  affected  by  the  Point  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  asterisk. 
WrUUn. 
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This  Point  which,  like  the  Point  of  Perfection, 
is  sometimes  found  with  a  tail,  though  it  may 
occur  in  two  places,  means  the  same  thing  in 
both;— 


WriUen     y                  Or 
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It  was  sometimes  written  as  a  dot  with  a 
tail  ^,  and  called  pundtts  caudatua. 

The  term  *  Punctus  Perfectionis '  is  also 
applied    to    the   Point    placed,    by  mediaeval 


lY.  The  Point  of  Division,  sometimes 
called  the  Point  of  Imperfection  (Punctus 
Dimsionis,  vel  Imper/ectwnis ;  Dimsio  Modt), 
is  no  less  complicated  in  its  effect  than  that 
just  described,  and  should  also  be  placed  upon 
a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  notes,  to  which 
it  belongs,  though,  in  practice,  this  precaution 
is  very  often  neglected.  Like  the  Point  of 
Alteration,  it  is  only  used  in  ternary  measure  ; 
but  it  differs  from  the  former  sign  in  being 
always  placed  between  two  short  notes,  the 
first  of  which  is  preceded,  and  the  second 
followed,  by  a  long  one.  Its  action  is,  to 
render  the  two  long  notes  Imperfect  But 
a  long  note  in  tematy  rhythm  is  always 
Imperfect  by  Position,  when  either  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  shorter  one :  the  use  of  the 
Points,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  is  altogether 
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supererogatory,  and  was  warmly  resented  by 
mediseval  singers,  who  called  all  such  signs 
Jhmcti  asinini. 


Written, 


In  spite,  however,  of  its  apparent  complica- 
tion, the  rcUianaU  of  the  sign  is  simple  enoagh. 
An  examination  of  the  above  passage  will  show 
that  the  point  serves  exactly  the  same  purpose 
as  the  bar  in  modern  music  ;  and  we  can  easily 
understand  that  it  is  called  the  Point  of 
Division,  because  it  removes  all  doubt  as  to 
the  division  of  the  rhythm  into  two  ternary 
measures. 

The  composers  of  the  16th  and  16th  centuries 
frequently  substituted,  for  the  Points  of  Aug- 
mentation, Alteration,  and  Division,  a  peculiar 
intermixture  of  black  and  white  notes,  which 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  article  Nota- 
tion, ante,  p.  401,  and  the  student  will  do  well 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
them,  since,  without  a  clear  understanding  of 
these  and  other  similar  expedients,  it  is  im- 
possible to  decipher  music,  either  MS.  or  printed, 
of  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  w.  a.  k. 

POINT  D'ORGUE,  organ  point,  has  two 
different  meanings  in  French,  and  is  used 
(1)  for  an  organ  point  or  pedal,  that  is,  a 
succession  of  harmonies  carried  over  a  holding 
note  [Pedal]  ;  and  (2),  with  what  reason  is 
not  plain,  for  the  cadenza  in  a  concerto— the 
flourish  interpolated  between  the  chords  of 
the  6-4  and  7-3  of  the  cadence — ^the  place  for 
which  is  indicated  by  a  pause  /7<s,  Rousseau 
gives  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  term  by  ex- 
plaining (under  'Gouronne')  that  when  the 
above  sign,  which  he  denominates  'Couronne,' 
was  placed  over  the  last  note  of  a  single  part 
in  the  score  it  was  then  called  Point  d'orgue, 
and  signified  that  the  sound  of  the  note  was 
to  be  held  on  till  the  other  parts  had  come  to 
the  end.  Thus  the  note  so  held  on  became  a 
pedal,  and  is  so  in  theory.  o. 

POINTS.  A  term  applied  to  the  passages 
of  imitation  in  vocal  music  of  the  madrigalian 
era,  and  in  modem  music,  to  the  opening  notes 
of  the  subject  of  a  fugue,  or  other  important 
theme,  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  performer  should  be  particularly 
directed  by  the  conductor. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  ijnost  striking  sub- 
jects in  the  '  Hallelujah  Chorus  '  is  that  adapted 
to  the  words  *For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth/  After  this  has  been  twice  enunciated 
by  the  whole  body  of  voices,  in  unison,  the 
*  Point '  is  taken  up  at  the  twenty-second  bar 
by  the  sopranos,  at  the  twenty -fifth  by  the 


tenors  and  basses  in  unison,  and  at  the  twenty- 
ninth,  by  the  altos  and  tenors. 

The  term  '  Point'  is  also  applicable  to  featores 
of  quite  another  kind.  Thus  the  entrance  of 
the  horns  in  the  first  movement  of  the  overtiue 
to '  Der  FreiBchiitz,'  and  that  of  the  first  clarinet 
at  the  sixtieth  bar  of  the  Molto  Vivace,  ace 
'  Points '  of  such  vital  importance  that  a  careleas 
reading  on  the  part  of  their  interpreters  would 
entirely  fail  to  convey  the  composer's  meaning, 
and  render  the  performance  spiritless  and  un- 
interesting to  the  last  degree. 

These  remarks  concern  not  only  the  perform- 
ance of  orchestral  and  church  music  ;  they 
apply,  with  equal  force,  to  solo  performances 
of  every  kind  —  to  pianoforte  sonatas,  and 
organ  fiigues,  violin  concertos,  and  solos  for 
the  flute  or  oboe.  In  these,  the  performer, 
having  no  conductor  to  prompt  him,  must 
think  for  himself,  and  the  success  of  his  per- 
formance will  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  his  capacity  for  doing  so.  w.  &  b. 

POISE,  Jban  Alexandre  Ferdinand,  bom 
at  Nimes,  June  3,  1828,  as  a  child  showed  a 
turn  for  music,  but  was  only  allowed  to  adopt 
it  after  taking  his  degree  as  a  bachelier-te-lettres 
of  Paris.  He  entered  the  Conservatoire  in 
1850,  and  in  1852  gained  the  second  prize  for 
composition,  under  Adolphe  Adam,  from  whom 
he  derived  his  taste  for  easy,  flowing  melody. 
'Bonsoir  Voisin,'  a  pleasing  little  opera  pro- 
duced at  the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  Sept.  18,  1858, 
was  followed  at  the  same  theatre  by  'Les 
Charmeurs'  (March  15,  1855),  also  a  success. 
He  next  produced  <  Polichinelle '  (1856)  at  the 
Boufles  Parisiens  ;  and  at  the  Op^ra-Oomique, 
'  Le  Eoi  Don  P6dre,'  two  acts  (1857)  ;  '  Le  Jar- 
dinier  Galant,'  two  acts  (March  4,  1861)  ;  'Lei 
Absents,'  a  charming  pieoe  in  one  act  (Oct  26, 
1864)  ;  *  Corricolo,'  three  acts  (Nov.  28,  1868) ; 
'Les  trois  Souhaits'  (1878);  'La  Surprise  de 
1* Amour,'  two  acts  (Oct  81,  1878);  and 
<L' Amour  MMecin'  (Dec.  20,  1880).  The 
last  two,  arranged  by  Poise  and  Monselet  from 
Marivaux  and  Moli^re,  give  a  high  idea  of  his 
powers.  He  also  composed  another  pretty 
little  opera,  *Les  deux  Billets'  (1858),  revived 
at  the  Ath6n^  in  Feb.  1870.  [Among  his 
kter  works  are  <Joli  Gilles'  (1884),  *Le 
MMecin  malgr^  lui'  (1887),  *Carinoaine,'  and 
an  oratorio,  '  C^cilie '  (Dijon,  1888)].  In  their 
ease  and  absence  of  pretension  his  works  resemble 
those  of  Adolphe  Adam,  but  there  the  com- 
parison ends ;  the  latter  had  a  real  vein  of 
comedy,  while  Poise's  merriment  has  the  air  of 
being  assumed  to  conceal  his  inward  melancholy. 
Nevertheless,  his  music  is  flowing  and  happy  > 
and  being  weU  scored  and  never  vulgar  it  is 
listened  to  with  pleasure,  and  is  remembered. 
[The  composer  died  in  Paris,  May  13, 
1892.1  o.  c. 

POLACCA  (Italian  for  Polonaise).    Pols©- 
cas  may  be  defined  as  Polonaises  treated  in  an 
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Italian  manner,  but  still  retaining  mnoh  of  the 
rhythm  characteristio  of  their  Polish  origin. 
Polaocas  are  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and 
are  generally  of  a  brilliant  and  ornate  description, 
gaining  in  brilliancy  what  they  lose  in  national 
character.  Thus  Chopin,  in  a  letter  from  War- 
saw, dated  Nov.  14,  1829  (Karasowski,  vol.  L), 
speciks  of  an  'Alia  Polacca'  with  violoncello 
accompaniment  that  he  had  written,  as  'nothing 
more  than  a  brilliant  drawing-room  piece — 
suitable  for  the  ladies,'  and  although  this  com- 
position is  probably  the  same  as  the  '  Introduc- 
tion et  Polonaise  Brillante  pour  Piano  et  Yiolon- 
celle '  (op.  3)  in  C  major,  yet  from  the  above 
passage  it  seems  as  if  Chopin  did  not  put  it  in  the 
same  class  as  his  poetical  compositions  for  the 
pianoforte  which  bear  the  same  name.     w.  b.  s. 

POLAROLI,  or  POLLAROLO,  Carlo  Fran- 
OBSCO,  bom  at  Brescia,  about  1653,  was  a  pupil 
of  Legrenzi's,  and  became  a  chorister  at  St. 
Mark's,  Venice,  in  1665,  in  1690  became  second 
organist,  and  in  1692  vice-maestro  di  cappella 
in  the  same  church.  The  statement  that  he 
rose  to  be  first  maestro  lacks  authority,  but, 
according  to  Busi's  Life  of  Marcello,  he  was 
maestro  at  the  music  school  of  the  Incurabili  at 
Venice  about  1706.  He  died  at  the  end  of 
1722.  Three  oratorios,  'Jefte,'  'La  Rosinda,' 
and  'Jesabel,'  are  in  MS.  at  Vienna  and 
Brussels,  and  many  pieces  of  church  music  are 
mentioned  in  the  Quellen-Lexikon,  Of  his 
numerous  operas  (F^tis  gives  the  names  of  sixty- 
eight)  the  following  are  extant: — 'Roderico' 
(Milan,  1684,  performed  also  at  Verona,  Naples, 
Brescia,  and  Rome)  ;  '  La  Forza  della  Virtii ' 
(Venice,  1693);  'Ottone'  (Venice,  1698-94); 
'  Faramondo '  (1699)  ;  '  Semiramide '  (Venice, 
1714,  nine  songs  only  preserved);  'Marsia 
deluao*  (1714);  *  Ariodante  '  (Venice,  1716); 
and  three  without  dates,  *Le  Pazzie  degli 
amanti,'  'Gl'  inganni  felici,'  and  'Genuinda' 
(one  act,  the  other  two  being  provided  by  G. 
del  Violone  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti).  An 
organ  sonata  is  in  vol.  iii.  of  Torchi's  '  L'  Arte 
Musicals  in  Italia.'  (Quellen-Lexikatif  eta,)    M. 

POLAROLI,  or  POLLAROLO,  Antonio, 
son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  Venice  about 
1680,  and  was  the  pupil  of  his  father.  In 
1723  he  became  vice -maestro  di  cappella  at 
St.  Mark's,  and  in  1740  maestro.  As  early  as 
1702  he  had  assisted  his  father  in  the  duties  of 
the  office.  His  opera  '  Aristeo '  was  performed 
at  Venice  in  1700,  'Leucippo  e  Teonoe'  in 
1719,  'Cosroe'  in  1728,  and  *I  tre  voti,'  a 
serenata,  at  Vienna  in  1724  (see  the  QueHen- 
Lexikon).    He  died  at  Venice,  May  4,  1746.  M. 

POLE,  William,  Mus.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  in- 
stance of  the  sucoessftil  union  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  music.  He  was  bom  at  Birmingham, 
April  22,  1814,  and  was  bred  to  the  profession 
of  Civil  Engineering,  in  which  he  became 
eminent.  He  wrote  many  works  and  papers  on 
scientific  subjects,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 


leading  Reviews,  and  a  F.R.S.  of  London 
and  Edinburgh.  He  was  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  University  College,  London, 
1859-76. 

His  taste  for  music  developed  itself  early  ;  he 
studied  hard  at  both  theoretical  and  practical 
music,  and  was  organist  in  St  Mark's  Church, 
North  Audley  Street,  London,  in  1836-66. 
He  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Mus.B.  in  1860, 
and  as  Mus.D.  in  1867.  He  was  appointed 
Reporter  to  the  Jury  on  Musical  Instraments  at 
the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  was 
one  of  the  examiners  for  Musical  Degrees  in 
the  University  of  London  (1878-90),  author  of 
a  Treatise  on  the  Musical  Instruments  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  The  Story  of  Mozart* 8  BeqwUm 
(1879),  TluPkUosqphyo/Muaic  (1879,  reprinted 
1895),  and  various  minor  critical  essays,  three 
of  which,  written  in  1858,  on  certain  works  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  article  Analysis.  His  only  printed  musi- 
cal compositions  are  a  setting  of  Psalm  a  given 
at  Tenbury  in  1861,  an  eight -part  motet  from 
which  was  performed  at  the  Chester  Festival  of 
1882,  and  some  four-handed  PF.  accompani- 
ments to  classical  songs.  He  died  in  London, 
Dec  30,  1900.  [See  Bril,  Mu8,  Biog,  ;  Mus. 
Times  for  Feb.  1901,  p.  103,  etc]  o. 

POLIUTO.     See  Polyeucte. 

POLKA,  a  well-known  round  dance,  said  to 
be  of  Bohemian  origin.  According  to  Alfred 
Waldau  (BSkmUehe  Natimaltanze,  Prague,  1859 
and  1860)  the  polka  was  invented  in  the  year 
1830  by  a  servant  girl  who  lived  at  Elbeteinitz, 
the  music  being  written  down  by  a  local  musician 
named  Nerada.  The  original  name  by  which 
the  polka  was  known  in  its  birthplace  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jidin,  Kopidlno,  and  Dimo- 
kury,  was  the  'Nimra.'  This  was  derived  from 
the  song  to  which  it  was  danced,  the  first  lines 
of  whi(£  ran  as  follows : 

Str^jfek  Nimia 

Koupil  llmla 

Za  pftl  pita  tolara.1 

In  1885  it  was  danced  in  Prague,  where  it 
first  obtained  the  name  of  <  Polka,'  which  is 
probably  a  corraption  of  the  Czech  'pulka' 
(half),  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  dance 
being  its  short  half-steps.  According  to  another 
account  the  polka  was  invented  in  1834  by  a 
native  of  Moksic,  near  Hitschin  in  Bohemia, 
and  was  from  that  place  introduced  into  Prague 
by  students.  In  1839  it  was  brought  to  Vienna 
by  the  band  of  a  Bohemian  regiment  under  its 
conductor,  Pei^ler ;  in  1840  it  was  danced  at 
the  Od6on  in  Paris  by  the  Bohemian  Raab ; 
and  in  1844  it  found  its  way  to  London. 
Wherever  the  polka  was  introduced,  it  suddenly 
attained  an  extraordinary  popularity.  Vienna, 
Paris,  and  London  were  successively  attacked 
by  this  curious  'polkamania ' ;  clothes,  hats,  and 

1  TraaalatUm:  'Uneto  Kinm  boo^t »  whit*  hacm for  Atb  asd 
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streets  were  named  after  the  dance,  and  in 
England  the  absardity  was  carried  so  far  that 
pablic- houses  displayed  on  their  signs  the 
'  Polka  Arms.'  In  the  UluatrcUed  London  News 
for  March  23,  1844,  will  be  found  a  polka  by 
0£fenbach,  'a  celebrated  French  artiste,*  headed 
by  two  rather  primitive  woodcuts,  to  which  the 
following  description  of  the  dance  is  appended  : 
'The  Polka  is  an  original  Bohemian  peasant 
dance,  and  was  first  introduced  into  the  fashion- 
able saloons  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  about 
eight  years  since.  ^  Last  season  it  was  the 
favourite  at  Baden-Baden.  The  Polka  is  written 
in  2-4  time.  The  gentleman  holds  his  partner 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving ;  each 
lift  first  the  right  leg,  strike  twice  the  left  heel 
with  the  right  heel,  and  then  turn  as  in  the 
waltz' — a  performance  which  must  have  pre- 
sented a  rather  curious  appearance.  On  April 
1 8  the  same  paper,  reviewing  a  polka  by  Jullien, 
says:  'It  is  waste  of  time  to  consider  this 
nonsense.  The  weathercock  heads  of  the  Par- 
isians have  been  delighted  always  by  any  in- 
novation, but  they  never  imported  anytiiing 
more  ridiculous  or  ungraceful  than  this  Polka. 
It  is  a  hybrid  confusion  of  Scotch  Lilt,  Irish  Jig, 
and  Bohemian  Waltz,  and  needs  only  to  be  seen 
once  to  be  avoided  for  ever  ! '  In  spite  of  this 
criticism  the  popularity  of  the  dance  went  on 
increasing,  and  the  papers  of  the  day  are  full  of 
advertisements  professing  to  teach  '  the  genuine 
polka.'  It  was  danced  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera 
by  Cerito,  Carlotta  Orisi,  and  Perrot,  and  the 
following  was  published  as  '  the  much  celebrated 
Polka  Dance,  performed  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  by  Carlotta  Giisi  and  M.  Perrot,  com- 
posed and  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  Alberto 
Sowinsky.' 


Fine, 


Many  ways  of  dancing  the  polka  seem  to  have 
been  in  use,  and  in  order  to  settle  all  disputes 
on  the  important  matter,  the  Illustrated  London 
NetvSf  on  May  1 1  (having  changed  its  opinions 
since  April)  was  'much  gratified  in  being 
enabled  to  lay  before  its  readers  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  v&rUobblet  or  Drawing-room  Polka, 
as  danced  at  Almack's,  and  at  the  balls  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  this  country.'  According 
to  this  description,  which  is  accompanied  by 
three  very  amusing  illustrations,  the  polka 
began  with  an  introduction  (danced  v^is  a  vis), 
and  consisted  of  five  figures.  Of  these,  the 
'  heel  and  toe '  step,  which  was  the  most  charac- 

1  If  this  U  tru«.  the  dat«B  of  Waldaa's  aoouunt  of  tlu»  origlii  of  fh« 
dance  cno  hardljr  be  correot. 


teristio  feature  of  the  danoe,  has  been  quite 
abandoned,  probably  owing  to  the  difficult  is 
executing  it  properly,  which  (according  toPisKi, 
vol.  vii.  p.  172  >)  generally  caused  it  to  rasBh 
in  the  dancers  '  stamping  their  own  heels  upon 
other  people's  toes.'  The  account  of  the  polb 
concludes  as  follows  :  '  In  condnsion  we  would 
observe  that  La  Polka  is  a  noiseless  danee; 
there  is  no  stamping  of  heels,  toes,  or  kickiDg 
of  legs  in  sharp  angles  forwaitl.  "rhis  may  do 
very  well  at  the  threshold  of  a  Bohemian  avherge, 
but  is  inadmissible  into  the  solans  of  London  or 
Paris.  La  Polka,  as  danced  in  Paris,  and  now 
adopted  by  us,  is  elegant,  gracefiil,  and  foscinst- 
ing  in  the  extreme ;  it  is  replete  with  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  care  and  attention  to  your 
partner  in  assisting  her  through  its  perfonnaooe:' 
The  rage  for  the  polka  did  not  last  long,  sod 
the  dance  gradually  fell  into  disuse  in  En^^ 
for  many  years.  It  came  once  more  into  rogae 
some  years  ago,  but  the  '  toe  and  heel '  step  vu 
happily  not  revived  with  it. 

The  music  of  the  polka  is  written  in  2-4  tfme ; 
according  to  Cellarius  (La  Danse  des  Salem, 
Paris,  1847)  the  tempo  is  that  of  a  mihttiy 
march  played  rather  slowly  ;  Maelzel's  metro- 
nome, j=  1 04.  The  rhythm  is  characterised  by 
the  following  2-bar  figures : 
(a) 


The  music  can  be  divided  into  the  usual  S-btf 
parts.     In  aU  early  polkas  the  figure 


is  found  in  the  accompaniment  of  the  4th  and 
8th  bars  of  these  parts,  marking  a  very  sU^} 
pause  in  the  dance,  but  in  recent  examples  this 
pause  has  disappeared,  owing  to  the  dance  being 
performed  somewhat  faster,  and  more  in  the 
spirit  of  a  waltz  or  galop.  The  first  polka  which  wie 
published  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Frani 
Hilmar,  a  native  of  Eopidlno  in  Bohemia.  Th« 
best  national  polkas  are  those  by  Labitzkyi  Li^^ 
mann,  Prochaska,  Swoboda,  and  Titl.    w.  &  ^ 

POLLAROLO.     See  Polaroli. 

POLLEDRO,  Giovanni  Batfista,  an  eni- 
nent  violinist,  was  bom  at  Piovk  near  T^inn, 
June  10,  1781  (or,  according  to  one  anthoritji 
1776).  He  received  his  first  instruction  frow 
local  musicians,  at  fifteen  studied  for  a  short 
time  under  Pugnani,  and  soon  entered  the 
royal  band  at  Turin.     In  1804  he  became  first 

>  See  ftleo  Punch,  vol.  ▼!..  for  an  adminble  ortoon  ^^Jj^f^ 
repreeentlng  Lord  Brougluun  da&elnt  the  polka  with  the  w^^"*^ 
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violin  in  the  Theatre  at  Bergamo,  and  after  a 
short  stay  there  began  to  travel.  In  Russia  he 
remained  for  five  years,  and  in  1814  accepted  the 
appointment  of  leader  of  the  band  at  Dresden, 
where  he  remained  till  1824.  In  that  year  he 
accepted  a  brilliant  engagement  as  Director- 
general  of  the  royal  orchestra  at  Turin.  He 
died  at  his  native  village,  August  15,  1858. 

PoUedro  was  an  excellent  violinist  and  sound 
musician.  He  had  the  great  tone  and  dignified 
style  of  the  classical  Italian  schooL  All  con- 
temporaneous critics  praise  his  faultless  and 
brilliant  execution  not  less  than  the  deep  feel- 
ing with  which  he  played.  In  1812  he  met 
Beethoven  at  Carlsluul,  and  played  with  him 
one  of  Beethoven's  violin-sonatas  (see  Thayer's 
Life  of  BeethoveUy  iii.  208).  His  published 
compositions  consist  of  two  concertos,  some  airs 
▼ari^,  trios  and  duos  for  stringed  instruments, 
and  a  set  of  exercises  for  the  violin  ;  a  Miserere 
and  a  Mass  for  voices  and  orchestra,  and  a 
Sinfonia  pastorale  for  ftdl  orchestra.       p.  d. 

POLLINI,  Francesco  Qiusbppe,  bom  at 
Lubiano  in  lUyria  in  1768,  was  a  pupil  of 
Mozart.  He  became  a  skilful  pianist  at  an 
early  age,  his  style  having  combined  some  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that  of  his 
preceptor,  of  Clementi  and  of  Hummel,  each  of 
whom  he  surpassed  in  some  forms  of  the  mere 
mechanism  of  the  art  In  1793  he  studied 
with  Zingarelli  at  Milan,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  piano  on  the  opening  of  the 
Gonservatorio  in  1809.  Pollini  indeed  may,  in 
this  respect,  be  considered  as  an  inventor, 
having  anticipated  Thalberg  in  the  extended 
grasp  of  the  keyboard  by  the  use  of  three  staves 
(as  in  Thalberg's  Fantasia  on  'God  save  the 
Queen,'  and  'Rule  Britannia') — thus  enabling 
Uie  player  to  sustain  a  prominent  melody  in 
the  middle  region  of  the  instrument,  while  each 
hand  is  also  employed  with  elaborate  passages 
above  and  beneath  it.  This  remarkable  mode 
of  producing  by  two  hands  almost  the  effect  of 
four,  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  originated  by 
Pollini  in  his  '  Trentadue  Esercizi  in  forma  di 
toccata,'  brought  out  in  1820.  This  work  was 
dedicated  to  Meyerbeer ;  the  original  edition 
containing  a  preface  addressed  to  that  composer 
by  Pollini,  which  includes  the  following  passage 
explanatory  of  the  construction  of  the  Toccata : — 
'  I  propose  to  offer  a  simple  melody  more  or  less 
p]ain,  and  of  varied  character,  combined  with 
accompaniments  of  different  rhythms,  from 
which  it  can  be  clearly  distinguished  by  a 
particular  expression  and  touch  in  the  cantilena 
in  contrast  to  the  accompaniment.'  Dehn 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  draw  attention 
to  PoUini's  specialty,  in  his  preface  to  the 
original  edition  of  Liszt's  pianoforte  transcrip- 
tions of  the  six  great  organ  preludes  and  fugues 
of  Bach. 

Pollini's  productions  consist  chiefly  of  piano- 
forte music,  including  an  elaborate  iastruction 


book,  many  solo  pieces,  and  some  for  two 
performers.  These  works  are  included  in  the 
catalogue  of  Bicordi,  of  Milan.  Pollini  also 
produced  some  stage  music,  and  a  Stabat  Mater. 
He  was  highly  esteemed — professionally  and 
personally — by  his  contemporaries.  Bellini 
dedicated  his  '  Sonnambula '  *  al  celebre  Fran- 
cesco Pollini.*  The  subject  of  this  notice  died 
at  Milan,  Sept  17,  1846.  H.  J.  L. 

POLLITZER,  Adolphe,  violinist,  bom  at 
Buda-Pesth,  July  28,  1832  ;  died  in  London, 
Nov.  14,  1900.  The  youngest  of  a  family 
numbering  nineteen,  he  left  his  native  town  for 
Vienna  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  there  became  a 
pupil  of  Bohm,  at  the  same  time  receiving 
lessons  in  composition  from  Preyer.  While 
still  a  boy  he  played  before  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  performed 
Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  in  the  presence 
of  its  composer,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  warm 
congratulations  and  a  life-long  interest  in  his 
career.  In  1846  PoUitzer  gained  the  first  prize 
for  violin-playing  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium, 
and  after  a  short  concert  tour  in  Germany, 
betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  received  lessons 
from  Alard.  By  the  advice  of  Ernst  he  came 
to  London  in  1851.  Here  his  talents  gained 
him  speedy  recognition.  He  occupied  the  post 
of  leader  at  the  Opera,  under  the  baton  of  Ck)sta. 
for  many  years,  and  held  similar  positions  at 
the  head  of  the  New  Philharmonic  orchestra, 
and  the  Royal  Choral  Society.  In  1861  he  was 
appointed  violin  professor  at  the  London 
Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1890  succeeded  Dr. 
Henry  Wylde  as  Principal  of  that  Institution. 
During  the  period  of  his  activity  as  a  teacher 
Pollitzer  was  responsible  for  the  training  of  a 
vast  number  of  professional  and  amateur 
violinists,  and  these,  under  the  Presidency  of 
Sir  Joseph  Bamby,  presented  him  with  a 
signed  testimonial  and  a  handsome  gold  watch 
at  the  Hdtel  Metropole  on  Feb.  18,  1888.  As 
an  executant  Pollitzer 's  excessive  diffidence  de- 
barred him  from  attaining  the  highest  success 
as  a  public  performer,  but  in  private  he  was  a 
remarkable  interpreter  of  classical  music.  As 
a  quartet  player  he  was  difficult  to  surpass,  but 
it  was  as  a  professor  of  his  instrument  that  he 
gained  pre-eminence.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of 
inspiring  his  pupils  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
carried  &em  easily  over  obstacles,  and  his  system 
of  fingering  was  remarkably  clear  and  finished. 
His  published  compositions  comprise  'Ten 
Caprices  for  the  Violin,'  and  some  short  pieces 
for  violin  and  piano.  He  revised  and  edited  a 
prodigious  amount  of  De  B^riot's  compositions, 
as  well  as  those  of  Alard,  L^nard,  Singelee, 
Ernst,  etc. — Baker,  Die,  Mas.  ;  Riemann,  Lexi- 
kon ;  T?ie  Jewish  Chronicle^  Nov.  23  1900  ; 
The  Sketch,  Nov.  23,  1900,  and  contemporary 
publications.  £.  h-a. 

POLLY.  A  Ballad-opera,  written  by  John  Gay 
as  a  second  part  of  his  '  Beggar's  Opera. '    When 
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about  to  be  rehearsed  a  message  was  reeeiyed 
from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  that  the  piece  '  was 
not  allowed  to  be  acted,  but  commanded  to  be 
suppressed/  the  prohibition  being  supposed  to 
have  been  instigated  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  had  been  satirised  in  'The  Beggar's  Opera.' 
Failing  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decree  Gay 
had  recourse  to  the  press,  and  in  1729  published 
the  piece  in  4to,  with  the  tunes  of  the  songs, 
and  a  numerous  list  of  subscribers,  by  which  he 
gained  at  least  as  much  as  he  would  have  done 
by  representation.  Like  most  sequels,  *  Polly ' 
is  far  inferior  to  the  first  jiart,  and  when  in  1777 
it  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  with 
alterations  by  the  elder  Golman,  it  was  so  un- 
successful that  it  was  withdrawn  after  a  few 
representations.  It  was  revived  at  the  same 
theatre,  June  11, 1782,  and  again  at  Drury  Lane 
(for  Kelly's  benefit),  June  16,1818.         w.  H.  H. 

POLO  or  OLE,  a  Spanish  dance  accompanied 
by  singing,  which  took  its  origin  in  Andalusia. 
It  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Romalis, 
which  is  'danced  to  an  old  religious  Eastern 
tune,  low  and  melancholy,  diatonic,  not  chro- 
matic, and  full  of  sudden  pauses,  which  are 
strange  and  startling,'^  and  is  only  danced  by 
the  Spanish  gipsies.  It  resembles  the  oriental 
dances  in  being  full  of  wild  eneigy  and  contor- 
tions of  the  body,  while  the  feet  merely  glide  or 
shufile  along  the  ground.  The  words  (*  coplas ') 
of  these  dances  are  generally  of  a  jocose  char- 
acter, and  differ  from  those  of  the  Seguidilla 
in  wanting  the  '  estreyillo,'  or  refrain ;  several 
examples  of  them  may  be  found  in  Preciso's 
Coleecion  de  lets  Mejorea  Coplas  de  Sfguidillas, 
Tiranas  y  Polos  (Madrid,  1816).  They  are 
sung  in  unison  by  a  chorus,  who  mark  the  time 
by  clapping  their  hands.  Some  characteristic 
examples  of  the  music  of  the  Polo  will  be  found 
in  J.  Gansino's  La  Joya  de  AndcUncia  (Madrid, 
Romero).  w.  b.  s. 

POLONAISE,  a  stately  dance  of  Polish  origin. 
According  to  Sowinski  {Le$  Musiciens  Polonaia) 
the  Polonaise  is  derived  from  the  ancient  Christ- 
mas carols  which  are  still  sung  in  Poland.  In 
support  of  this  theory  he  quotes  a  carol,  'W 
zlobie  lezy,'  which  contains  the  rhythm  and 
close  characteristic  of  the  dance ;  but  the  fact 
that  although  in  later  times  they  were  accom- 
panied by  singing,  yet  the  earliest  Polonaises 
extant  are  purely  instrumental,  renders  it  more 
probable  that  the  generally  received  opinion  as 
to  their  courtly  origin  is  correct  According 
to  this  latter  view,  the  Polonaise  originated 
under  the  following  circumstances.  In  1573 
Henry  III.  of  Anjou  was  elected  to  the  Polish 
throne,  and  in  the  following  year  held  a  great 
reception  at  Cracow,  at  which  the  wives  of  the 
nobles  marched  in  procession  past  the  throne 
to  the  sound  of  stately  music.  It  is  said  that 
after  this,  whenever  a  foreign  prince  was  elected 
to  the  crown  of  Poland  the  same  ceremony  was 

>  WAltar  Tbombnrr.  W*  <«•  Blpain, 


repeated,  and  that  out  of  it  the  Polonaise  wis 
giadually  developed  as  the  opening  dance  at 
court  festivities.  If  this  custom  was  introdnoed 
by  Henry  III.,  we  may  perhaps  look  upon  tht 
Polonaise,  which  is  so  full  of  stateliness,  ss  tin 
survival  of  the  dignified  Pavans  and  Passamean 
which  were  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  Freodi 
court  in  the  15th  century.  Evidence  is  not 
wanting  to  prove  that  the  danoe  was  not  alwtji 
of  so  marked  a  national  character  as  it  assamtd 
in  later  times.  Book  vii.  of  Beaard's  TheBounu 
HamumietLsIHvini  LaureneiniBamfam{Co]offtt^ 
1603)  consists  of  'Selectioros  aliquot  choreM 
quas  Allemande  vocant,  germamcosaltui  maxime 
accomodatae,  una  cum  Polonicis  cdiquot  et  tliii 
ab  hoc  saltationis  genere  hand  absimilibuB,' 
and  these  *choreae  Polonicae'  (which  are  princi- 
pally composed  by  one  Diomedea,  a  natnraliaed 
Venetian  at  the  court  of  Sigismund  IIL)  exhibit 
very  slightly  the  rhythm  and  peculiarities  of 
Polish  national  music  During  the  17th  cen- 
tury, although  it  was,  no  doubt,  during  thii 
time  that  it  assumed  the  form  that  was  after- 
wards destined  to  become  so  popular,  the 
Polonaise  left  no  mark  upon  musical  hiitoiy, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
century  that  examples  of  it  begin  to  oocor.* 
In  Walther's  Lexicon  (1782)  no  mention  ii 
made  of  it,  or  of  any  Polish  music ;  bat  is 
Mattheson's  Folkommeiur  Capellmeider  (1739) 
we  find  it  (as  the  author  himself  tells  us)  de- 
scribed for  the  first  time.  Mattheeon  notioei 
the  spondaic  character  of  the  rhythm,  sod 
remarks  that  the  music  of  the  Polonaise  should 
begin  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar :  he  giw 
two  examples  (one  in  3-4,  the  other  in  oommoii 
time)  made  by  himself  out  of  the  chorale  '  Ich 
ruf '  zu  dir,  Herr  Jesu  Christ.'  At  this  time 
the  Polonaise  seems  suddenly  to  have  attained 
immense  popularity,  probably  owing  to  the 
intimate  connection  between  Saxony  and 
Poland  which  was  caused  by  the  election  (1783) 
of  Augustus  III.  to  the  Polish  throne.  In 
1742-48  there  was  published  at  Leipzig  a 
ciu'ious  little  collection  of  songs  entitled 
'Sperontes  Singende  Muse,'  which  contains 
many  adaptations  of  Polish  airs :  in  the  follow- 
ing example  (from  the  Booond  part  of  the  work) 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Polonaiee  maj 
be  traced. 

From  this  time  the  Polonaise  has  always  been 
a  favourite  form  of  composition  with  instru- 
mental composers,  and  has  not  been  without 
influence  on  vocal  music,  especiaUy  in  Italian 
opera.  [See  Polacca.]  Bach  wrote  two  Polo- 
naises (orchestral  Partita  in  B  minor,  and  French 
Suite,  No.  6),  besides  a  '  Polacca '  (Brandenborg 
Concertos,  No.  1,  Dehn) ;  and  there  are  also 
examples  by  Handel  (Grand  Concerto,  No.  S,  is 

«  Tn  th«  BoyiJ  libmry  >t  Bwlin  thaw  li  pimm  nd  •  MS  ^"^g? 
whioh  htmn  th*  date  17SB.  uid  tonnariy  bJoofM  to  iMb^  me/tf 
wU;  Anna.  M«f4mln»  (Mt  B  -O.  zlUL  %.  Ib  It  an  St«  Wq'fe 
writt«B  in  the  owner's  antofraph:  bat  it  to  laarafaahlt  tUktW 
•naUofSetartlMBMli'soompoJtloa. 
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£  minor),  Beethoven  (op.  89,  Triple  Concerto, 
and  Serenade  Trio,  op.  8),  Mozart  (*  Rondeau 
Polonaise,'  Sonata  in  D  minor),  Schubert  (Polo- 
naises for  four  hands),  Weber  (op.  21,  and  the 
Polaoca  Brillante,  op.  72)^  Wagner  (for  four 
hands,  op.  2),  as  well  as  by  the  Polish  composers 
Korpinski  and  Ogniski,  and  above  all  by 
Chopin,  under  whose  hands  it  reached  what  is 
perhaps  the  highest  development  possible  for 
mere  dance -forms.  Attracted  by  its  striking 
rhythmical  capabilities,  and  imbued  with  the 
deepest  nationiEd  sympathy,  Chopin  animated 
the  dry  form  of  the  old  Polonaise  with  a  new 
«nd  intensely  living  spirit,  altering  it  as  (in  a 
leaser  degree)  he  altered  the  Waltz  and  the 
Mazurka,  and  changing  it  from  a  mere  dance 
into  a  glowing  tone -picture  of  Poland,  her 
departed  glory,  her  many  wrongs,  and  her 
hoped-for  regeneration.  Karasowski  (Ckopin, 
▼oL  ii.)  divides  his  Polonaises  into  two  classes. 
The  first  (which  includes  those  in  A  migor, 
op.  40,  No.  1  ;  FS  minor,  op.  44,  and  Ab  major, 
op.  68)  is  characterised  by  strong  and  martial 
rhythm,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
feudal  court  of  Poland  in  the  days  of  its 
isplendour.  The  second  class  (including  the 
Polonaises  in  CS  minor  and  £b  minor,  op.  26  ; 
in  0  minor,  op.  40,  No.  2 ;  in  D  minor,  Bb 
m%jor  and  F  minor,  op.  71)  is  distinguished  by 
dreamy  melancholy,  and  forms  a  picture  of 
Poland  in  her  adversity.  The  Fantaisie  Polo- 
naise (Ab  major,  op.  61)  is  different  in  character 
from  both  classes,  and  is  said  to  represent  the 
national  struggles  ending  with  a  song  of  triumph. 
As  a  dance,  the  Polonaise  is  of  little  interest : 
it  consists  of  a  procession  in  which  both  old 
and  young  take  part,  moving  several  times 
round  the  room  in  solemn  order.  It  does  not 
depend  upon  the  execution  of  any  particular 
steps,  although  it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
danced  with  different  figures,  something  like 
VOL.  HI 


the  English  country  dances.  It  still  survives 
in  Germany,  and  is  danced  at  the  beginning  of 
aU  court  balls.  In  Mecklenburg  a  sort  of 
degenerate  PolonaiBe  is  sometimes  danced  at 
the  end  of  the  evening ;  it  is  called  *  Der 
Auskehr '  {*  The  Turn-out '),  and  consists  in  a 
procession  of  the  whole  company  through  the 
house,  each  person  being  armed  with  some 
household  utensil,  and  singing  in  chorus  '  Un 
as  de  Grotvare  de  Grotmoder  nahm.'      [See 

(htOSSYATER  TaNZ.] 

The  tempo  of  the  Polonaise  is  that  of  a  march, 
played  between  Andante  and  Allegro:  it  is 
nearly  always  written  in  3-4  time,^  and  should 
always  begin  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar.  It 
generally  consists  of  two  parts,  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  a  trio  in  a  different  key  ;  the  number 
of  bars  in  each  part  is  irregular.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  Polonaise  consists  in  the 
strong  emphasis  falling  repeatedly  on  the  half- 
beat  of  the  bar,  the  first  beat  generally  consisting 
of  a  quaver  followed  by  a  crotchet  (see  the 
Polonaise  given  below).  Another  peculiarity  is 
that  the  close  takes  place  on  the  third  beat, 
often  preceded  by  a  strong  accent  on  the  second 
beat.  The  last  bar  should  properly  consist  of 
four  semiquavers,  the  last  of  which  should  fall 
on  the  leading  note,  and  be  repeated  before  the 
concluding  chord,  thus : 


The  accompaniment  generally  consists  of  quavers 
and  semiquavers  in  the  following  rhythm  : 


rcrrrrr 


The  following  example,  although  not  conforming 
entirely  with  the  above  rules,  is  nevertheless 
interesting  as  a  genuine  Polonaise  danced  and 
sung  at  weddings  in  the  district  of  Krzeszowioe 
in  Poland  at  the  present  day : — 


>  ICaCthMfmnyaUnMjlMwrittMiliioommfnitliiM. 
•  TraoalatleD :— I  !»▼•  tekMi  for  my  irlte  the  wvwndl  Fm 
own  listar.    H«  gam  ma  m  Imt  maniacs  portioa  »  ptoo*  of  ' 
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The  notes  printed  in  small  type  are  yariations 
of  the  tune  which  are  performed  in  some  dis- 
tricts, w.  B.  s. 

POI^EA,  a  national  Swedish  dance,  popular 
in  West  Gothland,  something  like  a  Scotch  reel 
in  character.  Polskas  are  usually  written  in 
minor  keys,  although  they  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  major.  The  example  which  w  given 
below  (^Neckens  Polska')  is  well  known,  as 
Ambroise  Thomas  has  introduced  it  in  Ophelia's 
mad  scene  in  *  Hamlet'  Other  examples  will 
be  found  in  Ahlstrom's  *  Walda  Svenska  Folk- 
s&nga '  (Stockholm,  1850). 


W    B.  S 

POLYEUCTE,  or  POLIUTO.  I.  The  first 
opera  written  on  the  subject  of  Comeille's 
tragedy  was  in  three  acts  ;  the  libretto  conceived 
by  Aldophe  Nourrit  (who  designed  the  principal 
rdle  for  himself),  and  carried  out  by  Oammarano ; 
the  music  by  Donizetti.  It  was  completed  in 
1838,  but  the  performance  was  forbidden  by 
the  Censure  of  Naples.  It  was  then  translated 
into  French  by  Scribe,  and,  under  the  title  of 
'  Les  Martyrs,'  was  produced  at  the  Grand 
Op^ra  (four  acts),  April  10,  1840 ;  at  the 
Th^&tre  Italien,  as  *  I  Martin,'  April  14,  1859  ; 
in  London,  as  '  I  Martiri,'  at  the  Boyal  Italian 
Opera,  April  20,  1852. 

II.  Opera  in  five  acts  ;  the  words  by  Barbier 
and  Carr^,  the  music  by  Gounod.  Produced  at 
the  Op^ra,  Paris,  Oct.  7,  1878.  G. 

POLYPHONIA  (Eng.  Polyphony,  from  the 
Gr.  ToXiVf,  '  many ' ;  ^wv^,  '  a  voice ').  A  term 
applied  by  modem  musical  historians  to  a  cer- 
tain species  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music,  in 
which  each  voice  is  made  to  sing  a  melody  of  its 
own ;  the  various  parts  being  bound  together. 
In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  counterpoint,  into 
an  harmonious  whole,  wherein  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  which  voice  has  the  most  important 
task  allotted  to  it,  since  all  are  equally  necessary 
to  the  general  effect.  It  is  in  this  well-balanced 
equality  of  the  several  parts  that  Polyphonia 
differs  from  Monodia  ;  in  which  the  melody  is 
given  to  one  part  only,  while  supplementary 
voices  and  instruments  are  simply  used  to  fill 
up  the  harmony.     [See  Monodia.] 

The  development  of  Polyphony  from  the  first 

•Bd  m,  Imndl*  of  haj.    My  aeighbonn.  what  do  jon  think  t   Tb« 
Mlow  haa  nfoMd  to  glr*  ma  aran  a  Uttla  plot  of  land  aown  with 


rude  attempts  at  Diaphonia,  Discant,  or  Orga- 
num,  described  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  Gnido 
d'  Arezzo,  and  others,  was  so  perfectly  natonl, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  slowness  of  its  pro- 
gress, we  can  scarcely  regard  the  results  it 
eventually  attained  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  an  inevitable  consequence.  The  first  qaest 
of  the  musicians  who  invented  'Part-Singing' 
was  some  method  of  making  a  second  vein 
sing  notes  which,  though  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  Canto  fermOy  would  at  least  be 
harmonious  with  them.  While  bearching  for 
this,  they  discovered  the  use  of  one  intern! 
after  another,  and  employed  their  increased 
knowledge  to  such  good  purpose,  that,  before 
long,  they  were  able  to  assign  to  the  second  voioe 
a  totally  independent  part.  It  is  tme  that,  to 
our  ears,  the  greater  number  of  their  progressioDS 
are  intolerable ;  less,  however,  becauae  they 
mistook  the  character  of  the  intervals  they  em- 
ployed than  because  they  did  not  at  &st 
understand  the  proper  method  of  using  them  in 
succession.  They  learned  this  in  course  of 
time  ;  and,  discarding  their  primitive  sequences 
of  fifths  and  fourths,  attained  at  last  the  power 
of  bringing  two  voice  parts  into  really  hamMHii- 
ous  relation  with  each  other.  The  rate  of  their 
progress  may  be  judged  by  the  two  following 
examples,  the  first  of  which  is  from  a  MS.  of 
the  end  of  the  11th  or  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  in  the  Ambrosian  Collection  at  Milan  ; 
and  the  second,  frY)m  one  of  the  14  th,  in  the 
Paris  Library : — 


1. 

llthorl2theeBk 

P ^— 

■  C 

^— ^— — 1 

|t8-^  "  ^  *  . 

9     " 

-  -    ^  rj  orgil 

Now,  in  both  these  cases,  the  two  parts  an 
equally  melodious.  There  are  no  long  chains 
of  reiterated  notes,  merely  introduced,  as  Guido 
would  have  introduced  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  melody  upon  a  pedal  point ;  bat 
each  part  has  its  own  work  to  do,  and  it  cannot 
fairly  be  said  that  one  is  more  important  than 
the  other.  [See  Organum.]  Equal  care  was 
taken  to  preserve  an  absolutely  independent 
melody  in  each  several  part,  when,  at  a  later 
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period,  composers  attempted  the  production  of 
motets,  aud  other  similar  works,  in  three  and 
four  parts.  We  find  no  less  pains  bestowed 
npon  the  melody  of  the  Triplnm,^  in  sach  cases, 
than  upon  that  of  the  Tenor,  or  Motetus  ;  and 
very  rarely  indeed  does  the  one  exhibit  more 
traces  of  archaic  stiffness  than  the  other.  The 
following  example  from  a  Mass  composed  by 
Goillaume  de  Machault  for  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  Y. ,  in  the  year  1864,  shows  a  remarkable 
freedom  of  melody — for  the  time— in  all  the 
parts: — 


lUplom. 


liin*ta-tiL        LMi-dAmiu 


w 


etc. 


Rude  as  this  is,  it  manifests  a  laudable  desire 
for  the  attainment  of  that  melodious  motion  of 
the  separate  parts,  which,  not  long  after  the 
death  of  its  composer,  became  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  mediseyal  music.  With 
all  their  stiffness,  and  strange  predilection  for 
combinations  now  condemned  as  intolerable,  we 
cannot  but  see  that  the  older  writers  did  their 
best  to  provide  every  singer  with  an  interesting 
part.  Nevertheless,  true  Polyphony  was  not 
yet  invented.  For  that  it  was  necessary,  not 
only  that  every  voice  should  sing  a  melodious 
strain,  but  that  each  should  take  its  share  in 
the  elucidation  of  one  single  idea,  not  singing 
for  itself  alone,  but  answering  its  fellow  voices, 
and  commenting,  as  it  were,  upon  the  passages 
sung  by  them.  In  other  words,  it  was  necessary 
that  every  voice  should  take  up  a  given  subject, 
and  assist  in  developing  it  into  a  Fugue,  or 
Canon,  or  other  kind  of  composition  for  which 
it  might  be  best  suited.  This  was  the  one 
great  end  and  aim  of  true  Polyphony ;  and, 
for  the  practical  realisation  of  the  idea,  we  are 

^  1  That  is,  tli«  third  part— whence  onr  Snglish  word,  Treble.  The 
north  put  wae  Mniietbnee  called  QiuMlnipliim.  and  the  fifth, 
<)viaevplTim.  The  prinelpal  part,  oontalnlng  the  Canto  fermo,  waa 
NBMtbneaealledTnior.aiidiometimeeMotetiu.  The  term  Contra- 
nner  «aa  applied  to  the  part  which  lay  neareet  the  tenor,  whether 
hnincdlateljr  abore,  immediately  below,  or  exaoUy  of  equal  oompaM 
vlthit.    ThU  part  waa  alao  freqnantly  called  Medina. 


undoubtedly  indebted  to  the  great  masters  of 
the  early  Flemish  school,  to  whose  ingenuity 
we  owe  the  invention  of  some  of  the  most 
attractive  forms  of  imitation  and  fugal  device 
on  record.  The  following  quotation  from  a 
'  Chanson  k  trois  voix '  by  one  of  the  earliest  of 
them,  Antonius  Busnois,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  employed  as  a  singer  in  the  chapel  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
year  1467,  will  serve  to  show  the  enormous 
strides  that  art  was  making  in  the  right  direc- 
tion : — 


Here  we  see  a  regular  subject  started  by  the 
Tenor,  and  answered  by  the  Triplum,  note  for 
note,  with  a  clearness  which  at  once  shows  the 
unity  of  the  composer's  design.  When  this 
stage  was  reached  the  Polyphonic  school  may 
be  said  to  have  been  fairly  established  ;  and  it 
only  remained  to  bring  out  its  resources  by  aid 
of  the  genius  of  the  great  writers  who  practised 
it.  The  list  of  these  masters  is  a  long  one ; 
but  certain  names  stand  out  before  all  others, 
as  borne  by  men  whose  labours  have  left  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  schools  to  which 
they  belonged.  Of  these  men,  OuiUaume  Dufay 
was  one,  and  Okeghem  another ;  but  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  15th  century  was  undoubtedly 
Joequin  des  Pr^,  the  ingenuity  of  whose  con- 
trapuntal devices  has  never  been  exceeded. 
Waelrant,  Arcadelt,  and  Adrian  Willaert  wrote 
in  simpler  form,  but  bequeathed  to  their  suc- 
cessors an  amount  of  delicate  expression  which 
was  turned  to  excellent  account  by  their  scholars 
in  Italy.  .  Their  gentler  fervour  was  eagerly 
caught  up  by  Costanzo  Festa,  Giovanni  Croce, 
Luca  Marenzio,  and  a  host  of  others  whose 
talents  were  scarcely  inferior  to  theirs ;  while, 
fcunU  princepSy  Palestrina  rose  above  them  all, 
and  clothed  Polyphony  with  a  beauty  so  inimit- 
able, that  his  name  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
school  as  freely  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  15th 
century  to  inaugurate  it  A  careful  study  of 
his  works  will  show  that,  from  a  purely  technical 
point  of  view,  their  greatest  merit  lies  in  the 
strictness  with  which  the  Polyphonic  prin- 
ciple has  been  carried  out  in  their  development. 
Of  course  their  real  excellence  lies  in  the 
genius  which  dictated  them ;  but,  setting  this 
aside,  and  examining  merely  their  mechanical 
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structure,  we  find,  not  only  that  every  part  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  but 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say  in  which 
part  the  chief  interest  of  the  composition  is 
concentrated.  In  this  respect,  Palestrina  has 
carried  out^  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  as  those  upon  which  the  very  existence 
of  Polyphony  depended.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible that  art  could  go  beyond  this  ;  and 
in  this  particular  direction  it  never  has  gone 
beyond  it.  It  is  impossible,  now,  even  to 
guess  what  would  have  happened  had  the  Poly- 
phonic school  been  cultivated,  in  the  17th 
century,  with  the  zeal  which  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  it  in  the  16th.  That  it  was  not  so 
cultivated  is  a  miserable  fact  which  can  never 
be  sufficiently  deplored.  Palestrina  died  in 
1594,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1600  his 
work  was  forgotten,  and  its  greatest  triumphs 
contemned  as  puerilities.  Monteverde  sapped 
the  foundations  of  the  school  by  his  contempt 
for  contrapuntal  laws.  Instrumental  accom- 
paniment was  substituted  for  the  ingenuity  of 
pure  vocal  writing.  The  choir  was  sacrificed  to 
the  stage.  And,  before  many  years  had  passed, 
the  Polyphonic  school  was  known  no  more,  and 
Monodia  reigned  triumphant.  Happily,  the 
laws  to  which  Palestrina  yielded  his  willing 
obedience,  and  to  the  action  of  which  his  music 
owes  so  much  of  its  outward  and  technical  value, 
are  as  well  understood  now  as  in  the  days  in 
which  he  practised  them.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  the  practice  of  the  purest  Polyphony 
should  not,  some  day,  be  revived  among  us.  We 
see  but  little  promise  of  such  a  consummation 
at  the  present  moment ;  but  it  is  something  to 
know  that  it  is  not  impossible.  w.  s.  R. 

POMMEB.     See  Oboe. 

POMPOSO,  'pompously,'  is  used  by  Schu- 
mann  in  the  Humoreske,  op.  20,  for  pianoforte. 
He  marks  the  last  movement  but  one  'Mit 
einigem  Pomp,'  or  'Un  poco  pompoeo.'  Handel 
had  employed  the  term  a  century  before  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  overture  to  '  Samson.'  It 
is  also  used  by  Stemdale  Bennett  as  the  title 
of  the  trio  in  the  Symphony  in  G  minor, 
op.  43.  H. 

PONOHIELLI,  Amilcarb,  was  bom  at 
Pademo  Fasolaro,  Cremona,  Sept.  1,  1884.  In 
Nov.  1848,  he  entered  the  Conservatorio  of 
Milan,  and  remained  there  till  Sept.  1854. 
Two  years  afterwards,  on  August  80,  1856,  he 
was  able  to  produce  at  the  Concordia  at  Cremona 
his  first  opera,  <I  promessi  Sposi.'  His  next 
were  *  La  Savojarda,'  Cremona,  Jan.  19,  1861  ; 
'  Roderico,'  Piacenza,  1864 ;  ' Bertrand  de  Bom* 
(not  performed),  and  'La  Stella  del  Monte,'  in 
1867.  Hitherto  Signer  Ponchielli's  reputation 
had  been  confined  to  the  provinces  ;  but  in  1872 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  coming  before  the  ^neral  public  at  the 
opening    of    the  new  Teatro   Dal   Verme    at 


Milan,  where  his  *  Promessi  Sposi*  was  per- 
formed Dec.  5.  He  rewrote  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  opera  for  the  occasion,  and  its 
success  was  immediate  and  complete.  (The 
work  was  given  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  st 
Birmingham  in  April  1881.)  The  managa 
of  the  theatre  of  the  Scala  at  Milan  at  ohm 
commissioned  him  to  write  a  ballet,  *  Le  doe 
Gomelle,'  which  was  produced  there  Feb.  1873, 
received  with  firantic  enthusiasm,  and  imme- 
diately published  (Ricordi).  This  was  followed 
by  a  ballet,  '  Clarina '  (Dal  Verme,  Sept  1878); 
a  '  Scherzo '  or  comedy,  '  II  parlatore  etemo' 
(Lecco,  Oct.  18,  1878)  ;  and  a  piece  in  three 
acts,  '  I  lituani,'  given  with  immense  saooeai 
at  the  Scala,  March  7,  1874.  (It  wis  re- 
arranged and  produced  as  '  Aldnna '  at  the  asme 
theatre  in  1884.)  In  the  following  year  he 
wrote  a  cantata  for  the  reception  of  the  remain 
of  Donizetti  and  Simone  Mayr  at  Beigamo,  a 
work  of  some  extent  and  importance,  which  wu 
performed  there  Sept.  13,  1875.     On  April  8, 

1876,  he  produced  a  new  opera  at  the  Scala 
called  *  Gioconda '  (after  Victor  Hugo's 
'Angelo'),  with  the  same  SQcceas  as  before; 

Sit  was  given  with  much  success  at  Co?ent 
harden.  May  81,   1888) ;   and    on    Nov.  17, 

1877,  he  gave  at  the  Dal  Verme,  the  scene  of 
his  first  triumph,  a  three-act  piece  called  'Lina,' 
which  was  a  richauffi  of  his  early  opera,  '  La 
Savojarda,'  and  does  not  appear  to  have  pleased. 
His  opera,  '  II  Figliuol  prodigo,'  was  |nmiaoed 
at  the  Scala,  Dec.  26,  1880,  with  astonishing 
success.  In  1881  Ponchielli  was  appointed 
maestro  di  cappella  at  Bergamo.  His  last  woik 
was  a  three-act  opera,  '  Marion  Delorme,'  pro- 
duced at  the  Scala,  March  17,  1885.  A  hymi 
in  memory  of  Garibaldi  was  performed  in  Sept 
1882.  Ponchielli  died  at  Milan,  Jan.  16^ 
1886. 

The  above  notice  is  indebted  to  Pfelosefafi 
AnnwurU)^  and  Pougin's  Supplement  to  F^tii.  & 

PONIATOWSKI,  Joseph  Michaxl  Xavoi 
Francis  John,  nephew  of  the  Prince  Poniar 
towski,  who  was  a  marshal  of  the  French  smj 
and  died  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Oct.  19, 1812, 
and  whose  portrait  was  found  by  Mendelswhs 
at  Wyler  inscribed  'Brinz  Baniadofogi, ' ' — Prince 
of  Monte  Rotondo,  bom  at  Rome,  Feb.  20, 
1816.  He  devoted  himself  so  entirely  to  mnsie 
that  he  can  hardly  be  called  an  amateur.  He 
regularly  attended  themusicalclassesat  theLyo^ 
at  Florence,  and  also  studied  under  Ceocherial 
He  made  his  d^but  at  the  Pergola,  Florence,  ai 
a  tenor  singer ;  produced  his  first  opera» 
<  Giovanni  da  Procida ' — in  which  he  sang  the 
title  r61e — at  Lucca  in  1888,  and  from  that 
time  for  more  than  thirty  years  supplied  the 
theatres  of  Italy  and  Paris  with  a  large  number 
of  operas.  After  the  Revolution  of  1848  hj 
settled  in  Paris  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  was  made  Senator  under 
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the  Empire.  After  Sedan  he  followed  his  friend 
Kapoleon  III.  to  England,  produced  his  opera, 
'Gelmina/  at  Covent  Garden,  June  4,  1872, 
hia  operetta,  *  Au  travers  du  mur,'  at  St  George's 
Hall,  June  6,  1873,  and  selections  from  his 
Mass  in  F  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  June  27, 
1873,  and  died  July  3  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  huried  at  Chislehurst. 

His  operas  are  *  Giovanni  da  Procida '  (Flor- 
ence and  Lucca,  1838)  ;  *  Don  Desiderio '  (Pisa^ 
1839  ;  Paris,  1858)|;  *Ruy  Bias '  (Lucca,  1842)  ; 
'Bonifazio'  (Rome,  1844);  'I  Lambertazzi' 
(Florence,  1845)  ;  '  Malek  Adel '  (Genoa,  1846)  ; 
*  Esmeralda'  (Leghorn,  1847);  'La  Sposa 
d'  Abide '  (Venice,  1847)  ;  *  Pierre  de*  Medicis ' 
(Paris,  1860)  ;  *  Au  travers  du  mur '  (Ibid, 
1861);  *L'  Aventurier'  {IHd.  1865);  *La 
Contessina'  (Ibid.  1868). 

His  music  evinces  much  melody  and  know- 
ledge  of  the  voice,  considerable  familiarity  with 
stage  effect,  fluency  and  power  of  sustained 
writing — everything  in  short  but  genius  and 
individuality.  His  popular  ballad,  *  The  Yeo- 
man's Wedding  Song,'  is  still  sometimes  heard 
in  England.  His  manners  were  remarkably 
simple  and  affable,  and  he  was  beloved  by  aU 
who  knew  him.  o.  c. 

PONS,  Jose,  a  Spanish  musician,  bom  at 
Oerona,  Catalonia,  in  1768.  He  studied  under 
Balins,  chapel-master  at  Cordova.  Pons  was 
chapel-master  of  the  cathedral  of  his  native  town, 
a  post  which  he  left  for  that  at  Valentia,  where 
he  died  in  1818.  He  is  distinguished  for  his 
Yilhancioos  or  Christmas  pieces,  a  kind  of 
oratorios  for  voices  with  orchestra  or  organ, 
which  are  said  to  be  still  extensively  performed 
in  his  own  country.  He  wrote  also  Misereres 
for  the  Holy  Week.  Eslava  (Liro  Sacro-hispana 
iv.)  gives  a  'Letrida'  of  his,  '0  madre,'  for 
eight  voices,  and  characterises  him  as  the 
typical  composer  of  the  Catalan  school,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  Valencia.  o. 

PONTE,  Lorenzo  Da,  Italian  poet  and 
author  of  the  librettos  of  Mozart's  'Nozze  di 
Figaro,'  *Don  Giovanni,'  and  *Cosi  fan  tutte,' 
was  the  son  of  Jewish  parents,  and  was  bom  in 
Ceneda  in  the  Republic  of  Venice,  March  10, 
1749.  His  fatherwas  a  leather-merchant  named 
Jeremia  Oonegliano  ;  his  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Rachel  Pincherle,  his  name  until  his 
fourteenth  year  Emmanuel  Oonegliano.  His 
precocious  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ceneda,  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  who  gave 
him  his  name  when  the  family,  which  included 
two  brothers,  embraced  Christianity  and  received 
baptism  in  the  cathedral  of  Ceneda  on  August 
20,  1763.  After  five  years  of  study  in  the 
seminary  of  Ceneda  (probably  with  the  priest- 
hood as  an  object),  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
indulged  in  amorous  escapades  which  compelled 
his  departure  from  the  city.  He  went  to 
Treviso  and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  University, 
inddentaUy  took  part  in  politioal  movements. 


lampooned  an  opponent  in  a  sonnet,  and  was 
ordered  out  of  the  Republic.  In  Dresden, 
whither  he  turned  his  steps,  he  found  no 
occupation  for  his  talents,  and  journeyed  on  to 
Vienna.  There,  helped  by  Salieri,  he  received 
from  Joseph  II.  the  appointment  of  poet  to  the 
Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary.  Good 
fortune  brought  him  in  contact  with  Mozart, 
who  asked  him  to  make  an  opera -book  of 
Beaumarchais's  *  Mariage  de  Figaro.'  The  great 
success  of  Mozart's  opera  on  this  theme  led  to 
further  co-operation,  and  it  was  on  Da  Ponte's 
suggestion  that  'Don  Giovanni'  was  undertaken, 
the  prompting  coming  largely  from  the  favour 
enjoyed  at  the  time  by  Gazzaniga's  opera  on 
the  same  subject,  from  which  Da  Ponte  made 
generous  draughts, — as  a  comparison  of  the 
libretti  will  show.  Having  incurred  the  ill-will 
of  Leopold,  Da  Ponte  was  compelled  to  leave 
Vienna  on  the  death  of  Joseph  II.  He  went  to 
Trieste,  where  Leopold  was  sojourning,  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  reconciliation,  but  failed  ; 
but  there  he  met  and  married  an  Englishwoman, 
who  was  thenceforth  fated  to  share  his  chequered 
fortunes.  He  obtained  a  letter  recommending 
him  to  the  interest  of  Marie  Antoinette,  but 
while  joumeyiug  towards  Paris  leamed  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Queen  and  went  to  London 
instead.  A  year  was  spent  in  the  British 
metropolis  in  idleness,  and  some  time  in  Holland 
in  a  futile  effort  to  establish  an  Italian  theatre 
there.  Again  he  turned  his  face  toward 
London,  and  this  time  secured  employment  as 
poet  to  the  Italian  Opera  and  assistant  to  the 
manager  Taylor.  He  took  a  part  of  Domenico 
Corri's  shop  to  sell  Italian  books,  but  soon  ended 
in  difficulties,  and  to  escape  his  creditors  fled  to 
America,  arriving  in  New  York  on  June  4, 1805. 
His  London  sojourn  had  endured  eight  years,  and 
his  wife  had  preceded  him  to  America  carrying 
with  her  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  begin 
business  in  the  New  World  as  vendor  of  tobacco, 
drugs,  and  liquors.  Discouragement  led  him 
to  try  his  fortune  in  Elizabeth  town,  N.  J.,  in 
three  months,  but  in  a  twelvemonth  he  failed 
there  also,  and  came  back  to  New  York,  where 
he  took  up  the  one  form  of  activity  which  won 
him  respect  and  modest  emoluments ;  he  became 
a  teacher  of  Italian  language  and  literature. 
After  eleven  years  the  mercantile  spirit  prevailed 
with  him  again,  and  he  ventured  his  savings  in 
a  distillery  in  Sunbury,  Penn.  Again  he  fidled, 
and  again  he  returned  to  New  York  and  a  pro- 
fessional career.  He  wrote  his  memoirs  in  three 
volumes,  secured  an  appointment,  which  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  as  professor  of  Italian 
literature  in  Columbia  College,  lectured  on 
Italy,  sold  books  to  the  College  libraiy,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  New  York's 
most  eminent  citizens  and  men  of  letters  until 
his  death,  though  his  last  years  were  spent  in 
comparative  poverty.  When  Manuel  Garcia 
came  to  New  York  with  the  first  Italian  Opera 
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Company  which  visited  that  city,  Da  Ponte 
attached  himself  to  the  troupe  as  poet,  and  was 
more  or  less  concerned  in  subsequent  operatic 
ventures  during  the  next  decade,  but  never  to 
his  own  or  anybody  else's  profit.  (See  Opeba 
IN  THE  United  States.)  Da  Ponte  died  of 
old  age  on  August  17,  1838.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Francis  attended  him,  and  to  him  the  poet, 
a  day  before  his  death,  his  leading  passion  in- 
extinguishable, addressed  a  sonnet.  AUegri's 
'Miserere'  was  sung  at  his  funeral,  and,  say 
eye-witnesses,  he  was  buried  *in  the  Roman 
Cemetery  in  Second -Avenue.'  The  Italians 
of  the  city  resolved  to  rear  a  monument  over 
his  grave,  but  never  did  so,  and  the  place  of  his 
burial  is  unmarked  and  unknown,  like  the  grave 
of  Mozart. — H.  E.  Erehbiel  in  Musie  and 
Manners  in  the  Classical  Period.  See  also 
Delia  Vita  e  delle  Opere  di  Lorenzo  da  Ponte,  by 
Prof.  Marchesan  of  the  University  of  Treviso, 
published  in  1900.  h.  e.  k. 

PONTICELLO  (Ital.  for  the  bridge  of  a 
stringed  instrument)  or  *8UL  ponticello* — a 
term  indicating  that  a  passage  on  the  violin, 
tenor,  or  violoncello,  is  to  be  played  by  crossing 
the  strings  with  the  bow  close  to  the  bridge.  In 
this  way  the  vibration  of  the  string  is  partially 
stopped,  and  a  singular  hissing  sound  produced. 
It  occurs  in  solo  pieces  as  well  as  in  concerted 
music.  The  closing  passage  of  the  Presto,  No. 
5  of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  OS  minor,  op.  131, 
18  a  well-known  instance.  p.  D. 

PONTIFICAL  CHOIR.   See  Sistine  Choie. 

POOLE,  Elizabeth,  a  very  favourite  English 
actress  and  mezzo-soprano  singer,  bom  in  London, 
April  5,  1820,  made  her  first  appearance  in  a 
pantomime  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  in  1827, 
and  continued  for  some  years  to  play  children's 
parts — Duke  of  York  to  Eean's  Richard  ;  Albert 
to  Macready's  Tell ;  Ariel,  etc.  In  1834  she 
came  out  in  opera  at  Drury  Lane,  as  the  Page 
in  'Gustavus';  in  1839  visited  the  United 
States  and  sang  in  *  Sonnambula '  and  other 
operas  ;  in  1841  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Bunn  for 
his  English  operas  at  Drury  Dune.  Here  she 
sang  meny  parts,  especially  Elvira  in  'Don 
Giovanni,'  with  Malibran  in  Balfe's  'Maid  of 
Artois,'  and  as  Lazarillo  in  '  Maritana.'  At  the 
same  time  her  ballads  and  songs  were  highly 
popular  at  concerts,  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces.  Miss  Poole  appeared  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, June  15,  1846.  Balfe  wrote  for  her 
'  'Tis  gone,  the  past  is  all  a  dream '  which  she 
Introduced  into  *  The  Bohemian  Girl,'  in  which 
she  played  the  Gipsy  Queen.  She  was  a  leading 
singer  in  the  operas  brought  out  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre  by  Miss  Romer,  in  1852,  where  she 
sang  in  'The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,' 
'  Huguenots, 'etc. ,  and  was  also  much  engaged  by 
Charles  Eean,  F.  Chatteron,  and  German  Reed. 
Miss  Poole  (then  Mrs.  Bacon)  retired  from 
public  li fe  in  1 8  7  0.  She  was  a  clever,  indefatig- 
able artist,  always  to  be  relied  upon.      Her 


voice  was  good,  extensive,  and  very  mellow  and 
sympathetic  in  quality  ;  her  repertoire  in  open 
was  very  large,  and  in  English  songs  and  baUads 
she  had  no  rivaL  Her  portrait  is  preserred 
in  the  collection  of  the  Garrick  Club.  She 
died  Jan.  14,  1906,  at  Langley,  Buck&  (S«e 
Musical  Herald,  Feb.  1,  1906.)  o. 

POOLE,  Miss.     See  Dickons,  Mbs.,  vol  L 
p.  696. 

POPPER,  David,  bom  June  18,  1846,  at 
Prague,  in  the  Conservatorium  of  which  pliee 
he  received  his  musical  education.  He  leant 
the  violoncello  under  Goltermann,  and  soon 
gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  remarksbk 
talent.  In  1863  he  made  his  first  mosioi 
tour  in  Germany,  and  quickly  rose  to  very  hi^ 
rank  as  a  player.  In  the  course  of  the  journey 
he  met  von  Biilow,  who  was  charmed  with  his 
playing,  performed  with  him  in  public,  and 
induced  Prince  HohenzoUem  to  make  him  his 
'  Kammervirtuos. '  Popper  afterwards  extended 
his  tour  to  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  England. 
At  the  festival  conducted  by  Liszt  at  Carknihi 
in  1864,  he  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  of  aU 
the  solo-players.  In  1867  he  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Vienna,  where  he  was  made  fint 
solo- player  at  the  Hofoper,  a  post,  howerer, 
which  he  resigned  after  a  few  years,  that  be 
might  continue  his  concert  tours  on  a  great 
scale.  His  tone  is  large  and  full  of  sentiment; 
his  execution  highly  finished,  and  his  style 
classical.  His  compositions  are  eminently 
suited  to  the  instrument,  and  are  recognised  as 
such  by  the  first  living  violoncello -playen 
Among  the  most  popular  are  the  Sarabande  and 
Gavotte  (op.  10),  Drei  Stiicke  (op.  11),  and  a 
Concert  Polonaise  (op.  28).  c.  F.  P. 

Early  in  1872  Popper  married  Fraulein  SoPHB 
Menter  ;  the  marriage  was  dissolved  in  188Q. 
He  reappeared  in  England  at  a  concert  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Nov.  10,  1891,  and  played 
one  movement  of  his  Violoncello  Concerto  in  G 
minor  with  orchestra.  He  performed  at  the 
Popular  Concerts,  St.  James's  Hall,  for  the  fint 
time  on  Nov.  21,  1891.  Straus  was  the  leader, 
and  the  Quartet  was  Schubert's  in  D  minor. 
Herr  Popper's  solo  contributions  consisted  of  an 
Adagio  by  Tartini,  and  a  Minuet  of  his  on 
composition.  On  Nov.  25,  1891,  he  gave  a 
violoncello  recital  at  St.  James's  Hall,  when  he 
played  his  Requiem  for  three  violoncellos,  with 
Mons.  Delsart  and  Mr.  Howell,  Saint-Saeos's 
Concerto  in  A  minor  and  his  own  Suite,  'In 
Walde.'  He  made  several  appearances  at  the 
Philharmonic  Society's  Concerts,  toured  in  the 
provinces,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  1890 
accepted  the  poet  of  professor  at  the  BoyU 
Conservatoire  in  Buda-Pesth,  which  he  stiH 
occupies.  His  most  recent  compositions  inolnde 
a  string  quartet,  op.  74,  a  concerto  in  B  minor, 
a  Scottish  Fantasie,  and  a  Monumental  Violcn- 
cello  School,  comprising  forty  studies*  and 
published  in   four  yolumes. — The  AthenmM 
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for    Not.     1891,    and    contemporary    news- 
papers. E.  H-A. 

POPULAR  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  MUSIC. 
The  classical  work  on  this  subject  is  entitled 
<  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time :  a  Collection 
of  the  Ancient  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes, 
illustrative  of  the  National  Music  of  England. 
With  short  introductions  to  the  different  reigns, 
and  notices  of  the  Airs  from  writers  of  the  16th 
and  1 7th  centuries.  Also  a  Short  Account  of  the 
Minstrels.  By  W.  Chappell,  F.S.A.  The  whole 
of  the  airs  harmonized  by  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
London:  Cramer,  Beale  and  Chappell.'^  The 
foundation  of  the  above  work  was  published  in 
1838-40  under  the  title  of  'A  Collection  of 
National  £Inglish  Airs,  consisting  of  Ancient 
Songs,  Ballads,  and  Dance  Tunes,  interspersed 
with  remarks  and  anecdote,  and  preceded  by  an 
£s8ay  on  English  Minstrelsy.  The  Airs  har- 
monized for  the  Pianoforte,  by  W.  Crotch,  Mus. 
Doc.,  G.  Alex.  Macfarren,  and  J.  Augustine 
Wade.  Edited  by  W.  Chappell.'  This  work 
contains  245  tunes,  and  was  out  of  print  in 
about  fourteen  years'  time  from  the  date  of  its 
publication.  The  *  Popular  Music '  was  published 
in  17  parts  (2  large  8vo  volumes,  and  797  pages), 
and  contains  more  than  400  airs  with  five  fac- 
similes of  music  and  two  copious  indexes.  The 
author  of  the  book,  Mr.  W.  Chappell,  died 
August  20,  1888  ;  and  in  1893  a  new  edition, 
revised  and  greatly  altered,  was  brought  out  by 
Professor  Wooldridge.  w.  b.  8. 

POPULAR  CONCERTS,  THE,  were  com- 
menced on  Monday,  Jan.  8,  1859,  and  were 
carried  on  for  many  years  during  the  winter 
season  of  each  year.  They  were  projected  by 
Chappell  k  Co.  primarily  with  the  view  of 
benefiting  the  shareholders  of  St.  James's  Hall, 
among  whom  they  themselves,  Cramer,  Beale, 
k  Co.,  and  other  friends,  were  largely  interested ; 
and,  secondly,  to  provide  concerts  for  London 
during  the  winter.  When  the  experiment  was 
first  made,  the  usual  price  of  concert  tickets 
was  half  a  guinea,  and  for  reserved  seats  fifteen 
shillings.  The  larger  area  of  St.  James's  Hall 
allowed  Chappell  &  Co.  to  try  whether  a 
sufficient  audience  might  not  be  permanently 
collected  to  enable  them  to  give  the  half-guinea 
accommodation  for  a  shilling,  and  the  reserved 
seats  for  five  shillings.  The  first  concerts  were 
of  a  miscellaneous  character,  consisting  largely 
of  old  ballads  and  well-known  instrumental 
pieces.  Success  was  then  fluctuating,  depend- 
ing in  a  measure  upon  fine  nights  and  new- 
comers to  make  them  productive.  At  this  stage 
it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  by  an 
eminent  musical  critic,  to  try  concerts  of  classi- 
cal chamber-music,  which  could  rarely  be  heard, 
and  thus  to  collect  a  permanent  audience  from 
the  lovers  of  music  resident  in  London  and  the 
suburbs.  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison  suggested  the 
first  six  performances,  which  were  announced 

1  The  titlabMbMniomewliKtinedlflMl  in  later  •dttlou. 


as  a  Mendelssohn  night,  a  Mozart  night,  a 
Haydn  and  Weber  night,  a  Beethoven  nighty 
a  second  Mozart  night,  and  a  second  Beethoven 
night.  This  series  produced  a  small  profit,  but 
the  following  evenings  resulted  in  loss.  It  was 
then  proposed  to  give  up  the  experiment,  but 
this  was  strenuously  opposed  both  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell,  and  by  his  friend  and  adviser, 
who  annotated  the  programmes,  and  thereby 
contributed  largely  to  the  success.  Two  Qiore 
concerts  were  tried,  which  fortunately  yielded 
a  fair  profit,  and  from  that  time  the  system 
was  continued,  and  the  circle  of  music-lovers 
gradually  expanded.  As  to  the  title  of 
'Monday  Popular  Concerts,'  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  daily  papers  is  amusing, 
and  has  much  truth  in  it :  '  The  appeUation 
Popular  Concerts  was  originally,  in  feu^t,  an 
impudent  misnomer.  The  music  given  was 
of  the  most  consistently  t^n-popular  character. 
Most  speculators  would  have  either  altered  the 
name  of  the  entertainment  or  modified  the 
selection  of  the  compositions  performed :  Mr. 
Chappell  took  a  bolder  course — he  changed  the 
public  taste.'  [In  1865  the  Saturday  afternoon 
performances,  which  had  been  given  to  a  re- 
stricted audience  as  rehearsals  for  the  Monday 
evenings,  were  established  with  separate  pro- 
grammes ;  for  some  years  they  were  only 
occasional,  but  from  1876  they  alternated  with 
the  others.] 

During  the  first  twenty  years  674  perform- 
ances were  given.  As  soon  as  the  undertaking 
was  fairly  established,  it  became  necessary  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  most  celebrated  per- 
formers continuously,  and  thus  a  considerable 
risk  had  to  be  incurred.  For  instance,  in 
1866  Piatti  received  an  offer  of  a  large  sum 
per  annum  for  a  permanent  engagement  abroad, 
and  the  like  was  assured  to  him  here.  The 
valuable  services  of  Joachim,  Madame  Schu- 
mann, and  other  great  executants  who  resided 
abroad,  had  to  be  secured  by  considerable 
sums  guaranteed,  to  ensure  yearly  visits.  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
goodwill  of  all  the  artists  who  appeared  at  the 
concerts,  who  were  always  ready  to  sink  their 
own  individuality  to  perfect  the  performance 
of  the  music.  The  artists  felt  that  they  had  a 
thoroughly  sympathetic  audience,  and  therefore 
took  pleasure  in  performing  to  them.  Mr. 
Chappell,  on  his  part,  tried  to  include  in  the 
programmes  music  of  the  highest  standard,  and 
engaged  the  greatest  living  artists  to  perform  it. 
In  order  to  avoid  frequent  repetitions  a  pamphlet 
was  printed,  giving  the  date  of  every  perfoi-mance 
of  each  work.  Among  these,  very  many  have 
been  heard  in  England  for  the  first  time  at 
these  concerts.  [The  1000th  concert  took  place 
on  April  4,  1887.  After  the  season  of  1897-98 
the  Monday  evening  concerts  were  given  up; 
owing  to  the  numerous  organisations  for  chamber- 
music,  and  the  ultra-conservative  policy  of  thef 
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old  undertaking  there  was  insufficient  support 
from  the  public.  Professor  Johann  Erase  revived 
them  for  a  season,  in  1908-4,  but  they  have  now 
definitely  ceased  to  exist.  (See  Afusieal  Timea, 
1898,  pp.  595-66,  and  ^  Hilary  of  Ten  Hundred 
Concerts,  by  Joseph  Bennett,  1887.)]     w.  c. 

PORPORA,  NiocoLA,^  or  NiccoLO,  Antonio, 
composer  and  celebrated  teacher  of  singing,  was 
bom  at  Naples,  August  19,  1686.  His  father, 
a  bookseller  with  a  numerous  family,  obtained 
admission  for  him  at  a  very  early  age  to  the 
Conservatorio  of  S.  M.  di  Loreto,  where  he 
received  instruction  from  Padre  Gaetano  of 
Perugia  (apparently  confused  with  Gaetano  Greco 
by  Florimo)  and  Francesco  Mancini,  former 
pupils  of  the  same  school.     His  first  opera  was 

*  Basilic,  re  di  Oriente,'  written  for  the  theatre 

*  de'  Fiorentini. '  On  the  title-page  of  this  work 
he  styles  himself  *  chapel-master  to  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador.'  The  opera  of  '  Berenice,' 
written  in  1710  for  the  Gapranica  theatre  at 
Rome,  attracted  the  notice  and  elicited  the  com- 
mendation of  HandeL  It  was  followed  by '  Fla vio 
Anicio  Olibrio '  (1 7 1 1 ) ;  by  several  masses,  motets, 
and  other  compositions   for  the  church ;  by 

*  Faramondo '  (1719)  and  *  Eumene '  (1721),  on 
the  title-page  of  which  last  work  he  calls  him- 
self '  Virtuoso  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. ' 
Having  been  appointed  master  of  the  Conserva- 
torio of  San  Onofrio,  he  wrote  for  it  an  oratorio, 
<La  Martiria  di  Santa  £ugenia,'  which  had 
much  success  on  its  first  performance  there  in 
1721.  In  1723  he  wrote  for  the  wedding  of 
Prince  Montemiletto  a  cantata,  in  which  Farinelli 
sang.  He  had,  before  this  time,  established  the 
school  for  singing  whence  issued  those  wonderful 
pupils  who  have  made  their  master's  name 
famous.  After  '  L'  Imeneo '  came  *•  Amare  per 
regnare'  and  *Semiramide'  (1724),  (according 
to  Villarosa)  ;  and  a  MS.  in  the  Conservatoire  of 
Paris  gives  evidence  of  another  opera,  *  Adelaida, ' 
belonging  to  1728  and  performed  at  Rome.  In 
1724  Hasse  arrived  at  Naples,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  becoming  Porpora's  pupil.  After  a 
short  trial,  however,  he  deserted  this  master  in 
favour  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  a  slight  which 
Porpora  never  forgave,  and  for  which,  in  later 
years,  he  had  abundant  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing himself  on  Hasse.     [See  Hasse.] 

Porpora's  natural  gifts  were  united  to  an 
extremely  restless,  changeable  disposition.  He 
seems  never  to  have  remained  very  long  in  one 
place,  and  the  dates  of  many  events  in  his  life 
are  uncertain.  It  appears  that  in  1725  he  set 
off  for  Vienna,  but  he  must  have  stopped  at 
Venice  on  his  way,  as  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  one 
of  the  four  great  singing-schools  for  girls  there, 
that  of  *  La  Pietk'  He  hoped  to  get  a  hearing 
for  some  of  his  music  at  Vienna,  but  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  disliked  his  florid  style  and  profuse 

It  *vl?  W»  Mtojjmplu  NlMola,  but  on  the  title-i»«w  of  works  pub* 
Udted  hj  hioueU,  and  in  oontomponry  MB.  eopias.  Nieoolo. 


employment  of  vocal  ornament,  and  gave  him 
no  encouragement  to  remain.  He  therefore 
returned  as  far  as  Venice,  where  he  produoed 
his  opera  '  Siface  'in  1726,  and  was  appointed 
master  toanother  of  the  schoolsabove  mentioned, 
that  of  the  '  Incurabili.'  For  his  pupils  at  tbis 
institution  he  wrote  the  vocal  cantatas,  twel?* 
of  which  he  published  in  London,  in  1735,  and 
which  are  among  his  best  compositions. 

In  1728  he  set  out  for  Dresden,  where  the 
Electoral  Princess,  Marie  Antoinette,  was  eiger 
to  receive  instruction  from  the  famous  waain. 
On  the  way  thither  he  revisited  Vienna,  hoping 
for  a  chance  of  effacing  the  unfarourable  impree- 
sion  he  had  formerly  made  ;  but  the  Emperor'i 
prejudice  against  him  was  so  strong,  and  carried 
so  much  weight,  as  to  make  it  seem  probaUe 
that  he  would  once  more  find  nothing  to  da  He 
found  a  friend,  however,  in  the  Venetian  amlws- 
ssdor,  who  not  only  received  him  under  his  own 
roof,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him  tn 
Imperial  commission  to  write  an  oratorio,  aooom- 
panied  by  a  hint  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  trilb 
and  flounshes.  Accordingly,  when  the  Emperor 
came  to  hear  the  work  rehea^^sed,  he  was  cfaanned 
at  finding  it  quite  simple  and  unadorned  in  style. 
Only  at  the  end  a  little  surprise  was  reserved  for 
him.  The  theme  of  the  concluding  fugue  oom- 
menced  by  four  ascending  notes,  with  a  trill  on 
each.  The  strange  effect  of  this  series  of  trills 
was  increased  as  each  part  entered,  and  in  the 
final  streUo  became  farcical  outright  The 
Emperor's  gravity  could  not  stand  it,  he  laughed 
convulsively,  but  forgave  the  audadous  oompoeer 
and  paid  him  well  for  his  work.  The  name  of 
this  oratorio  is  lost. 

Porpora  was  warmly  received  at  Dresden, 
where  he  was  specially  patronised  by  lus  pupil, 
the  Electoral  Princess,  to  whom  he  taught  not 
only  singing,  but  composition.  So  it  happened 
that  when  Hasse,  with  his  wife  Faustina,  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  1730,  he  found  his  old  master, 
who  had  never  forgiven  his  pupil's  defection,  in 
possession  of  the  field.  A  great  rivalry  ensaed, 
the  public  being  divided  between  thetwo97uiea^n, 
who  themselveslostnoopportunity  of  exchanging 
offices  anything  but  friendly.  The  erratic  Por- 
pora, however,  did  not  by  any  means  spend  his 
whole  time  in  the  Saxon  capital.  Early  in  1 729 
he  had  produced  (or revived) '  Semiramidericono- 
sciuta'  at  Venice,  and  in  April  of  the  same 
year  had  obtained  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
go  to  London,  there  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  the  opera-house  established  by  an  aristocratic 
dique  in  opposition  to  that  presided  over  by 
HandeL  The  speculation  was  a  failure,  and 
both  houses  suffered  serious  losses.  Porpon 
never  was  popular  in  England  as  a  composer, 
and  even  the  presence  of  Senesino  among  his 
company  failed  to  ensiu^  its  success,  until,  during 
a  sojourn  in  Dresden,  he  succeeded  in  engaging 
the  great  Farinelli,  who  appeared  in  London  in 
1734,  with  Senesino  and  Signora  CusEoni,  and 
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UTed  the  house.  Porpora  got  his  Dresden 
engagement  cancelled  in  order  to  remain  in 
London,  but  that  he  must  have  paid  several 
visits  to  Venice  is  certain,  as  *Mitridate'  was 
written  there  in  1730,  and  'Annibale'  was 
produced  there  in  1781.  It  seems  that  he 
finally  quitted  England  in  1736,  at  the  end  of 
Farinelii's  third  and  last  season  in  that  country, 
and  that  he  established  himself  again  at  Venice ; 
for  on  the  title-page  of  a  MS.  in  the  Conserva- 
toire at  Paris,  dated  1744,  he  is  described  as 
director  of  the  *  Ospedaletto '  school  of  music 
there.  About  1 74  5  he  once  more  went  to  Vienna, 
this  time  in  the  suite  of  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, Correr.  During  a  sojourn  there  of  some 
years  he  published  in  1 754  a  set  of  twelve  sonatas 
for  violin,  with  figured  baas,  one  of  his  most 
esteemed  compositions,  of  which  he  says  in  the 
dedicatory  epistle  that  they  are  written  '  in  the 
diatonio,  chromatic,  and  enharmonic  styles ' ; 
describing  himself  as  now  chapel-master  to  the 
King  of  Poland.  At  this  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  theyoung  Haydn,  whom  hehelped 
with  instruction  and  advice.  [See  voL  ii.  p. 
351a.] 

He  returned  to  Naples,  his  native  town,  be- 
tween 1765  and  1760.  Gazzaniga,  his  pupil, 
in  a  biographical  notice,  says  it  was  in  1759, 
and  that  in  1760  he  succeeded  Abos  in  the 
chapel-mastership  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples 
and  of  the  Conservatorio  of  San  Onofrio.  In 
the  same  year  his  last  opera,  *  Camilla,'  was 
represented,  with  no  success.  After  that  he 
wrote  nothing  but  one  or  two  pieces  for  the 
Church.  He  had  outlived  his  reputation  as  a 
composer.  His  latest  years  were  passed  in 
extreme  indigence,  a  fact  hard  to  reconcile 
with  that  of  his  holding  the  double  appoint- 
ment named  above,  but  one  which  is  vouched 
for  by  contemporary  writers,  and  by  Villarosa, 
and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  memory  of  his  pupils, 
especially  Farinelli  and  Caffarelli,  who  owed 
their  fame  and  their  vast  wealth  in  great 
measure  to  his  instructions.  Villarosa  says 
that  he  died  of  pleurisy  in  1767  :  Gazzaniga 
affirms  that  his  death  was  the  result  of  an 
injury  to  his  leg  in  1766.  Both  may  be  true : 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  a  subscription  was 
raised  among  the  musicians  of  the  town  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  poor  old  moMiTo^t 
borial. 

Besides  six  oratorios  and  numerous  masses, 
thirty-three  operas  of  Porpora's  are  mentioned 
by  florimo  [and  twenty-six  are  in  the  list  of 
extant  works  in  the  Qu.dUn-Lexikxm\^  but  he 
probably  wrote  many  more.  They  may  have 
been  popular  with  singers  as  showing  off  what 
was  possible  in  the  way  of  execution,  but  he 
was  devoid  of  dramatic  genius  in  composition. 
Nothing  can  be  more  tedious  than  to  read 
through  an  opera  of  his,  where  one  conven- 
tional, florid  air  succeeds  another,  often  with 
no  change  of  key  and  with  little  change  of 


time ;  here  and  there  a  stray  chorus  of  the 
most  meagre  description.  When  not  writing 
for  the  stage  he  achieved  better  things.  HIb 
cantatas  for  a  single  voice,  twelve  of  which 
were  published  in  London  in  1785,  have  merit 
and  elevation  of  style,  and  the  same  is  asserted 
of  the  sonatas  published  at  Vienna,  for  violin 
with  bass.  The  '  six  free  fugues '  for  clavichord 
(first  published  by  Clementi  in  his  FmctiaU 
Harmonyy  afterwards  by  M.  Farrenc,  in  the 
first  number  of  the  Tr^sor  des  PianisUt)  will 
repay  attention  on  the  part  of  the  modem 
student.  There  is  a  freshness  and  piquancy 
about  them  which  contrasts  strangely  with 
his  operas,  and  give  an  idea  of  what  the  talent 
was  that  so  impressed  his  contemporaries. 
Specimens  of  his  violin  music  will  be  found  in 
Choron's  Principes  ;  David's  Hohe  Sehule,  and 
Alard's  MaUres  ckuaiqtus ;  and  six  Latin  duets 
on  the  Passion  (works  of  remarkable  beauty) 
and  some  Solfeggi,  were  edited  by  Nava  and 
published  by  Breitkopfs. 

Porpora  was  well  educated,  and  conversant 
with  Latin  and  Italian  literature ;  he  wrote 
verses  with  success,  and  spoke  with  ease  the 
French,  German,  and  £nglish  languages.  In 
his  youth  he  was  bold,  spirited,  and  gay,  full 
of  wit  and  vivacity,  but  in  age  his  disposition 
and  temper  became  soured  by  misfortune.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  power  of  repartee.  The 
foUowing  anecdote,  extracted  from  the  Dic- 
tionary of  MuneianSf  has  been  told  of  other 
people  since  his  time,  but  seems  to  be  true  of 
him  : — *  Passing  one  day  through  an  abbey  in 
Germany,  the  monks  requested  him  to  assist 
at  their  office,  in  order  to  hear  their  organist, 
whose  talents  they  greatly  extolled.  The 
office  finished,  "Well,  what  think  you  of  our 
organist  t "  said  the  prior.  *  *  Why,  *  *  replied  Por- 
pora, "he  is  a  clever  man."  "And  likewise,  "inter- 
rupted the  prior,  "a  good  and  charitable  man, 
and  his  simplicity  is  really  evangelical."  "Oh  1 
as  for  his  simplicity,"  replied  Porpora,  "  I  per- 
ceived that;  for  his  left  hand  knoweth  not 
what  his  right  hand  doeth." ' 

In  one  department  he  has  earned  for  him- 
self an  unique  and  lasting  fame.  He  was  the 
greatest  singing-master  that  ever  lived.  No 
singers,  before  or  since,  have  sung  like  his 
pupils.  This  is  made  certain  by  the  universal 
contemporary  testimony  as  to  their  powers, 
by  the  music  which  was  written  for  them  and 
which  they  performed,  and  by  the  fact  that 
such  relics  of  a  grand  pure  style  of  vocalisation 
as  remain  to  us  now,  have  been  handed  down 
in  direct  succession  from  these  artists.  He  has 
left  us  no  written  account  of  his  manner  of 
teaching,  and  such  solfeggi  of  his  as  we  possess 
differ  only  from  those  of  his  contemporaries  by 
being  perhaps  more  exclusively  directed  than 
others  are  towards  the  development  of  JUxibility 
in  the  vocal  organ.  In  musical  interest  they 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Scarlatti  and  Leo,  and 
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to  some  of  those  of  Hasse.  There  is  little  dif- 
ference between  them  and  his  songs,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  only  so  many  solfeggi.  The 
probability  is  that  he  had  no  peculiar  method 
of  his  own,  but  that  he  was  one  of  those 
artists  whose  grand  secret  lies  in  their  own 
personality.  To  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  voice  in  its  every  peculiarity,  and 
an  intuitive  sympathy  with  singers,  he  must 
have  united  that  innate  capacity  of  imposing 
his  own  will  on  others  which  is  a  form  of 
genius.  Powerful  indeed  must  have  been  the 
influence  that  could  keep  a  singer  (as  he  is  said 
to  have  kept  Caffarelli)  for  five  years  to  one 
sheet  of  exercises.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  when  Caflarelli  was  dismissed  with 
the  words  'You  may  go,  you  are  the  greatest 
singer  in  Europe,'  there  must  still  have  been  a 
good  deal  for  him  to  learn  which  that  sheet 
of  exercises  could  not  teach  him,  still,  no  meehani- 
eaZ  difficulty  then  stood  between  him  and  the 
acquisition  of  these  qualities ;  the  instrument 
was  perfect  And  the  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
when  Charles  VI.  expressed  to  Farinelli  his 
regret  that  so  consummate  a  vocaUst  should 
devote  himself  entirely  to  exhibitions  of  skill 
and  bravurat  and  Farinelli,  struck  by  the  truth 
of  the  criticism,  resolved  to  appeal  more  to 
emotion  and  less  to  mere  admiration,  the  vocal 
instrument  proved  adequate  to  the  new  demand 
made  upon  it,  and  its  possessor  'became  the 
most  pathetic,  as  he  had  been  the  most  brilliant 
of  singers.' 

Porpora  himself  aspired  to  be  remembered  by 
his  compositions  rather  than  by  the  solid  work 
which  has  immortalised  his  name.  To  be  use- 
ful to  others  was  a  lot  not  brilliant  enough  to 
satisfy  his  restless  ambition,  and  that  in  this 
usefulness  lay  his  real  genius  was  a  truth  he 
never  could  willingly  accept. 

Lists  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Quellen-Lexikony  in  Villarosa's  notice  of  his  life, 
and  in  those  by  Farreno  (Tr^sor  dea  PianisteSt 
L),  in  Fetis,  and  in  Florimo's  CeuTio  storico  sulla 
Scuola  di  Napoli,  1869,  pp.  876-80.        f.  a.  m. 

PORT,  a  term  formerly  in  use  in  Scotland 
to  denominate  a  '  Lesson,'  or  more  properly  a 
musical  composition  for  an  instrument,  princi- 
pally, it  appears,  the  harp.  *  Rory  Dall's  Port  * 
{i.e.  Blind  Rory  or  Roderick's  composition)  is 
the  best-known  survival.  It  was  a  piece  associ- 
ated with  the  blind  harper  above  named,  in 
the  17th  century,  but  in  more  modem  times 
adapted  to  Burna's  song,  'Ae  fond  kiss  and 
then  we  sever.' 

There  are  several '  Ports '  in  the  Straloch  Lute 
MS.,  1627,  including  'Jean  Lindsay's  Port'; 
and  the  17th-century  Skene  MS.  has  'Port 
Ballangowne.'  Tytler,  the  writer  of  a  famous 
18th-century  Dissertation  on  Seotish  Music, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  particular  type  of  composi- 
tion, and  says  that  '  every  great  family  had  its 
"  Port"  named  after  the  family.'  f.  k. 


PORT  DE  YOIX.  See  Ao&tMiHB,  vol  L 
p.  58. 

PORTA,  CosTANZO,  bom  at  Cremona  aboot 
1530  ;  studied  under  WiUaert  at  Venice,  when 
his  motets  (Bk.  I)  were  printed  in  1555 ;  beeamt 
a  Francisoan  monk ;  was-chapel-maater  at  Osimo 
in  1552-64  ;  then  held  a  similar  post  in  the 
Cappella  Antoniana,  Padua,  1565-67.  The  In- 
troits,  thirty-seven  in  number,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1566,  are  dedicated  to  the  cathednl 
chapter,  and  are  designed  for  the  Sondayi 
throughout  the  year,  and  a  second  set  of  fifty- 
five  for  saints'  days  (1588),  were  among  the 
first  works  printed  by  Claudio  Merulo,  the 
organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  who  wrote  of 
Porta  as  'his  very  dear  friend  and  one  with 
veiy  few  equals  in  his  profession.'  Memlo'i 
opinion  has  been  endorsed  by  all  competent 
critics  down  to  our  own  times,  and  by  oommoa 
consent  Porta  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  contn- 
puntal  masters,  Arisius,  moreover,  speaks  of 
him  as  proficient  in  all  the  liberal  arts. 

In  1567  he  left  Padua  to  become  maestro  di 
cappella  at  Ravenna,  and  one  of  the  teachen  in 
the  boys'  school  founded  in  that  city  in  1568  by 
the  young  cardinal  Giulio  Feltrio  della  Kovero, 
who  had  lately  been  appointed  archbishop,  and 
was  meditating  reforms  in  the  music  of  hii 
cathedral,  in  accordance,  no  doubt,  with  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  The 
school  was  a  success,  and  Porta  had  seveial 
good  pupils,  but  with  reform  in  music  itself  he 
had  scant  sympathy.  Composers  indeed  at 
that  time  were  passing  through  a  period  of 
depression.  Forbidden  any  longer  to  use  in 
their  choirs  works  of  the  older  masters  which 
they  reverenced,  and  had  hitherto  regarded  u 
models  for  their  own  art,  they  were  now  called 
upon  to  supply  new  compositions  written  under 
such  conditions  in  respect  of  simplicity  and 
brevity  as  must  greatly  have  lessened  the  in- 
terest in  their  task.  Porta  disliked  the  intro- 
duction of  new  masses.  His  mind  was  'hostile' 
to  the  duty  of  composing  them  ;  scraples  of  all 
kinds  assailed  him.  'I  thought,'  he  writes, 
'  it  behoved  me  rather  to  guard  from  an  uigost 
oblivion  the  works  which  the  great  composerB 
have  left  to  posterity,  so  apt  as  they  are  to 
their  purpose,  so  full  of  beauty,  delight,  and 
charm.'  Accordingly,  for  many  years  he  pub- 
lished nothing,  but  in  1575  the  Archbishop,  in 
granting  his  request  to  be  removed  from  Bavenne 
to  the  church  of  the  Santa  Caaa  at  Loreto  in 
succession  to  Pionerio,  extracted  from  him  a 
more  distinct  promise  to  publish  some  new 
works,  urging  him  to  aim  at  a  style  which 
would  make  it  not  6nly  possible  but  even  very 
easy  to  hear  the  words  of  the  mass,  and  recoln- 
mending  brevity  as  specially  suitable  to  Loreto, 
where  it  was  an  object  not  to  tire  the  hrp 
congregations  of  pilgrims  in  all  ranks  of  lif^ 
who  came  to  worship  at  the  shrine.  Porta, 
however,  still  delayed.     Further  pressure  wm 
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put  upon  him.  His  word,  he  was  told,  had 
been  given  and  his  honour  was  at  stake.  More- 
oyer,  the  serious  illness  of  the  Archbishop  in 
1577  may  have  warned  him  to  delay  no  longer 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  So,  at  length, 
without  resting  day  or  night,  and  with  great 
anxiety  o^  mind,  he  prepared  twelve  masses, 
the  first  six  (a  4)  of  a  simple  character,  and 
the  rest  (a  5  and  a  6,  and  some  settings  of  the 
Agnus  Del  a  7  and  a  8)  of  somewhat  more 
elaborate  design.  The  dedication  was  signed 
July  4,  1578,  and  addressed  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  died  two  months  later  (Sept.  3).  A  copy 
of  this  work,  which  must  be  rare,  since  certain 
dates  fixed  by  the  preface  have  not  been  given 
in  former  accounts  of  the  composer,  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  (See  the  Quellen-Lexikon 
for  other  copies.)  The  masses  are  of  great 
interest,  for  they  belong  to  the  same  period  as 
the  three  famous  masses  of  Palestrina,  and  owe 
their  existence  and  style  to  the  same  drcum- 
stances.  Leaving  Loreto,  Porta  went  back  to 
Bavenna  in  1595 ;  for  Pomponius  Spretus, 
describing  the  entry  of  Cardinal  Sforza  into 
that  city  on  Nov.  6,  1580,  mentions  the  per- 
formance of  '  a  delightful  piece  of  music  com- 
posed by  M.  Costanzo  Porta  of  Cremona,  the 
first  musician  of  the  time,  and  chapel-master  of 
our  cathedral'  Tc  this  year  belong  fifty-two 
motets  (a  4,  5,  6,  7,  8),  from  which  Bumey 
has  chosen  the  elaborate  *  Diffusa  est  gratia '  to 
print  in  his  History.  In  1585  a  set  of  motets 
(a  6)  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  from  the 
title-page  of  which  we  know  that  Porta  had 
returned  to  Padua  as  chapel -master  in  the 
cathedral.  In  1595  he  was  appointed  to  the 
church  of  S.  Antonio  *  for  the  second  time,'  and 
held  this  post  till  his  death.  May  26,  1601. 
An  assistant,  B.  Batti,  had  been  appointed  the 
previous  year  to  help  him  on  account  of  his 
great  age.  Many  extracts  from  his  works  are 
given  in  modem  notation  by  Paolucci,  Choron, 
Martini,  Proske,  Torchi,  etc.  A  curious  ex- 
ample is  the  piece  which  Hawkins  has  copied 
from  Artusi,  a  4 -part  setting  of  *  Vobis  datum 
est  nosoe  mysterium,'  which  can  be  sung  upside 
down.  Four  books  of  madrigals  represent  Porta's 
contribution  to  secular  music.         j.  B.  s.-b. 

PORTA,  Francesco  della,  organist  and 
church  composer,  bom  at  Monza  about  1590, 
as  is  conjectured  from  his  having  published  in 
1619  a  collection  of  '  Villanelle  a  1,  2,  e  8  voci, 
accommodate  per  qualsivoglio  stromento '  (Rome, 
Robletti).  This  fact  seems  to  confute  F^tis  and 
Mendel,  who  place  his  birth  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  His  master  was  Ripalta, 
organist  of  Monza,  and  he  became  organist  and 
maestro  di  cappella  of  more  than  one  church 
in  Milan,  where  he  died  in  Jan.  1666.  He 
published  Salmi  da  capella  (1657),  motet8(1645, 
1648, 1651),  ricercari,  etc.  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
first  composers  to  make  practical  use  of  the  basso 
continue.  F.  o. 


PORTAMENTO  (Fr.Por^^ievou;).  A  gradual 
'  carrying  of  the  sound  or  voice  with  extreme 
smooUmess  from  one  note  to  another '  [see  vol 
i.  p.  58  note],  which  can  only  be  really  executed 
by  the  voice  or  by  a  bowed  instmment,  though 
the  trombone  alone  among  brass  instruments 
can  be  used  in  this  way  to  a  limited  extent. 
It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  musical  direc- 
tion in  vocal  music  or  in  that  for  stringed 
instruments,  and  also  appears  in  music  for 
keyed  instmments.  In  old  music  one  of  the 
AoBBMENS  (see  article  before  referred  to)  was 
so  called,  though  of  course  it  was  always  a  very 
poor  representation  of  the  proper  effect.  (See 
Shift.)  m. 

PORTATIVE  ORGAN.     See  Positive. 

PORTER  OF  HAVRE  (orig. «  PapX  Martin  ') 
opera  bufia  in  three  acts  :  text  by  Ghislanzoni, 
music  by  Antonio  CagnonL  Produced  at  Genoa, 
March  14,  1871  ;  in  London  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company,  Sept.  15, 
1875. 

PORTER,  Samuel,  bora  at  Norwich  in  1733, 
was  a  chorister  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Greene.  In  1757  he  was  elected 
organist  of  Canterbury  CathedraL  In  1803  he 
resigned  in  favour  of  Highmore  Skeats,  organist 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  He  died  at  Canterbury 
Dec.  11,  1810,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters 
at  Canterbury.  A  volume  of  his  'Cathedral 
Music,'  containing  two  Services,  five  Anthems, 
a  Sanctus,  Kyrie,  Suffrages,  and  nine  chants, 
with  his  portrait  on  the  title,  was  published  by 
his  son,  Rev.  William  James  Porter,  Head- 
master of  the  College  School,  Worcester,  who 
also  published  two  anthems  and  four  chants  of 
his  own  composition,  on  the  title-page  of  which 
he  is  described  as  '  of  the  King's  School,  Canter- 
bury.' Porter's  Servicb  in  D,  which  is  of  a 
pleasing  character,  is  still  (1880)  frequently 
performed.  w.  h.  h. 

PORTER,  Walter,  son  of  Henry  Porter, 
Mus.B.  Oxon.  1600,  was  bom  about  1595,  and 
on  Jan.  5,  1616,  was  sworn  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  without  pay,  *  for  the  next  place 
that  should  fall  void  by  the  death  of  any  tenor ' ; 
a  contingency  which  happened  on  Jan.  27, 1617, 
in  the  person  of  Peter  Wright,  and  Porter  was 
swom  in  his  place  on  Feb.  1.  In  1632  he 
published  '  Madrigales  and  Ayres  of  two,  three, 
foure  and  five  voyces,  with  the  continued  bass, 
with  Toccatos,  Sinfoniasand  Rittomelles  to  them 
after  the  manner  of  Consort  Musique.  To  be 
performed  with  the  Harpsechord,  Lutes,  Theor- 
bos, Basse -Violl,  two  Violins  or  two  Viols.' 
Both  Hawkins  and  Bumey  mention  a  collection 
bearing  the  title  of  *  Ayres  and  Madrigals  for 
two,  three,  four  and  five  voices,  with  a  thorough 
baas  for  the  oi^n  or  Theorbo  Lute,  the  Italian 
way,'  dated  1639,  which  may  probably  have 
been  a  second  edition  of  the  same  work.  In 
1689  Porter  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
Choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey.     After  losing 
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both  Mb  places  on  the  suppression  of  the  choral 
service  in  1644,  he  found  a  patron  in  Sir  Edward 
Spencer.  In  1657  he  published  '  Mottets  of 
TVo  Yoyoes  for  Treble  or  Tenor  and  Baas  with 
the  Continued  Bass  or  Score.  To  be  performed 
to  an  Organ,  Harpsycon,  Lute,  or  Bass-vioL* 

Porter  was  buried  at  St  Margaret's  Church, 
Westminster,  Nov.  30,  1669.  His  'Divine 
Hymns,'  advertised  by  Playford  in  1664,  was 
perhaps  identical  with  '  The  Psalms  of  George 
Sandys  set  to  Music  for  two  Voyces  with  a 
Thorough-bass  for  the  Organ,'  which  was  pub- 
lished about  1671.  w.  H.  H. 

PORTMAN,  Richard,  a  pupil  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  in  1638  succeeded  Thomas  Day  as 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1638  he 
was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
upon  the  death  of  John  Tomkins.  A  complete 
Service  by  him,  including  a  Yenite,  is  contained 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (HarL  MS.  7887), 
where  his  Chnstian  name  is  erroneously  given 
as  William ;  some  of  his  anthems  are  extant  in 
cathedral  choir  books  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
words  of  some  may  be  found  in  Clifford's  '  Divine 
Services  and  Anthems,'  1668,  and  in  HarL  MS. 
6846.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was  deprived  of 
his  appointments  on  the  suppression  of  choral 
service  in  1644.  He  wrote  a  book  of  medita- 
tions, published  in  1645,  and  re -issued  by 
Playfoid  in  1660,  with  some  alterations  and 
additions  ;  the  original  title  is  T?u  SouUs  Lift^ 
exerdfing  itself  in  the  sweet  Fields  of  Divine 
Meditation^  coUeeted  for  the  comfort  thereof  in 
these  scut  days  of  distraiiion.  w.  H.  H. 

PORTMANN,  JoH ANN  Gottlieb,  cantor,  and 
writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  bom  Deo.  4, 1789, 
at  Ober-Lichtenau  near  Kbnigsbriick  in  Saxony. 
He  received  his  musical  education  at  the  Ereuz- 
achule  in  Dresden,  and  then  went  to  Darmstadt, 
where  he  became  first  court-singer  in  1766,  in 
1768  cantor,  and  in  1769  collaborator  of  the 
PadagogiuuL  He  died  at  Darmstadt,  Sept.  80, 
1798.  His  theoretical  works,  which  were  not 
unknown  in  England,  are  full  of  thought,  and 
as  a  rule  clear  and  helpful  to  the  student  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint.  They  include 
Kwrzer  musiJtalischer  Unterricht  fur  Anfdnger^ 
etc,  with  twenty-eight  plates  of  examples  en- 
graved by  himself  (Darmstadt,  published  by 
himself,  1785  ;  2nd  ed.,  enlarged  by  Wagner: 
Heyer,  Darmstadt,  1799) ;  Leichles  Lehrbuch 
der  ffarmonie,  Composition^  und  Generalbcus, 
etc.,  with  numerous  examples  (Darmstadt,  1789 ; 
2nd  ed.,  Heyer,  1799) ;  and  Die  netiesten  und 
toichiigsten  JSntdeckungen  in  der  Harmonie, 
Melodie,  und  Oonlrapunkt  (Darmstadt,  1798). 
He  also  published  the  following  compositions — 
'Neues  Hessen-Darmstadtisches  Choralbuch' 
(Darmstadt,  1 786) ;  *  Musik  auf  das  Pfingstfest,' 
in  score  (about  1798)  ;  and  a  Magnificat  (1790). 
As  a  contributor  to  the  Allgemeine  detUsche 
Bibliothek,  he  was  much  dreaded  for  the  severity 
of    his    criticisms.      Among  his   pupils  were 


G.  A.  Schneider — bom  in  Darmstadt,  1770, 
became  Capellmeister  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  bandmaster  of  the  Guards,  and  died  in 
Berlin,  Jan.  19,  1889  — and  Carl  Wagner, 
a  horn -player,  Hofmusikus,  and  afterwards 
Capellmeister  at  Darmstadt^  where  he  died 
in  1822.  o.  F.  P. 

PORTUGAL,  or  PORTOGALLO,  the  sobri- 
quet  of  a  Portuguese  musician  named  Ma&oos 
Antonio  da  Fonseca,  who,  residing  in  Italy, 
was  known  as  II  Portogallo— '  the  Portoguese.' 
He  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  March  24,  1762,  learned 
singing  from  Boraelli  of  the  Opera,  and  counter- 
point from  Orao,  mattre  de  chapelle  in  the 
Cathedral.  At  twenty  years  of  age  he  foUowed 
Borselli  to  Madrid,  and  became  accompanist  at 
the  opera  there.  The  Portuguese  ambassador 
sent  him  to  Italy  in  1787,  and  he  began  his 
career  with  '  L'  £roe  Cinese '  (Turin,  1788)  and 
<  La  Bachettaportentosa' (Genoa,  1788).  After 
composing  other  operas  and  gaining  arepntation, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Lisbon  in  1790,  and  was 
made  chapel-master  to  the  king.  He  retomed 
to  Italy,  and  composed  opera  after  opera  with 
great  success  at  Parma,  Rome,  Venice,  and 
Milan.  One  of  the  most  successful  was  'La 
oonfusione  nata  dalla  somigUanza,  oasia  i  Gobbi,' 
produced  in  Italian  at  Dresden  in  1798,  also 
performed  in  German.  [' Demofoonte '  was 
performed  in  1794  at  Milan,  and  'La  Yedova 
raggiratrice '  in  Florence.  In  the  same  year  he 
returned  to  Portugal,  where  he  wrote  two  faroeSy 
a  cantata,  and  a  Te  Deum.  In  1796  be  went 
back  to  Italy,  where  his  '  Znlima '  (Florence), 
'  L'  Inganno  poco  dura '  (Naples),  and  *  La  donna 
di  genio  volubile'  (Venice),  were  played  with  suc- 
cess. In  1797  his  '  Ritomo  di  Serse '  was  given 
at  Florence,  and  two  farces  at  Venice  ;  the  opera 
'  Fernando  nel  Messico,'  written  for  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton,  and  performedat  Rome  in  1798,  wasdescribed 
by  F^tis  as  the  composer's  chef  d^oeumre.  Two 
more  operas,  *  Aloeste, '  and  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, ' 
were  played  at  Venice  in  1799.  He  returned 
in  1800  to  Portugal,  where  he  became  director 
of  the  San  Carlos  theatre  and  teacher  in  the 
Patriarchal  Seminary.  In  the  autumn  of  1800 
his  *Adrasto'  was  played  at  the  San  Carlos 
theatre,  and  'La  Monte  di  Semiramide '  in  1801, 
'Zaira'  and  'II  trionfo  di  Clelia'  in  1802; 
'  Sofonisba,'  at  Catalani's  benefit,  and  a  revised 
version  of  the  'Ritomo  di  Serse'  in  1803; 
'  L'  Oro  non  compra  amore '  in  1804  and  many 
others  followed  until,  in  1807,  Portugal  re- 
mained at  Lisbon,  directing  the  San  Carlos 
theatre,  re- writing  'Demofoonte/and  composing 
a  new  opera,  '  La  Speranza,'  the  finale  of  which 
was  adopted  as  the  national  hymn  until  1884  ; 
in  1810  he  went  with  his  brother  Simao,  to 
Brazil,  and  resumed  his  court  functions.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1815, 
and  died  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Feb.  7,  1880,  leav- 
ing many  operas  (the  QiuUen-Lexikon  names 
thirteen  as  still  extant,  and  Riemann  estimates 
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the  whole  number  as  forty),  besides  fiux»s  and 
borlettas,  eighteen  masses,  and  much  church 
mnsic.] 

Portogallo  was  not  unknown  in  London.  His 
'Fernando  nel  Messioo'  was  played  at  Mrs. 
BiUington's  benefit,  March  31,  1808 ;  his 
*Ai^enide  e  Serse,'  Jan.  25,  1806;  <Semi- 
ramide,'  Dec  18,  1806;  'La  morte  di  Mitri- 
date,'  at  Catalani's  benefit,  April  16,  1807  ; 
and  'Barseni,  Regina  di  Lidia,'  June  3,  1815, 
'U  Principe  Spazzacamino,'  'Artaserse,'  and 
'  L'  Astuta,  ossia  La  Vedova  raggiratrice '  were 
given  in  Russian  at  St.  Petersburg.  His  brother, 
SiMAO  Portogallo,  wrote  for  the  Church,  o. ; 
additions  from  Senhor  Carlos  de  Mello. 

POSAUNE.  The  German  name  for  the  trom- 
bone, also  occasionaUy  used  for  organ  reedstope 
of  a  like  character.     [See  Trombone.]     w.  h.  s. 

POSITIONS,  or  Shifts.  I.  In  older  to  reach 
the  different  parts  of  the  finger-board  of  the 
Yiolin,  the  left  hand  must  be  moved  about,  or 
placed  in  various  '  positions.'  The  hand  is  said 
to  be  in  the^rs^  posUion^  when  the  thumb  and 
Ist  finger  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  neck 
of  the  violin,  dose  to  the  nut  In  this,  the 
frdi  position,  on  an  instrument  which  is  tuned 
in  the  usaal  way  (as  at  No.  1),  the  1st  finger  pro- 
duces the  four  notes  shown  at  No.  2,  or  their 
chromatio  alterations.  The  compass^  thus 
attainable  by  the  four  fingers  in  the  first 
position  extends  from  A  to  B  (as  at  No.  8). 
The  open  strings  are  independent  of  the  position 
of  the  left  hand. 

If  by  an  upward  movement  of  the  hand  the 
first  finger  is  put  on  the  place  which,  in  the 
first  position,  was  occupied  by  the  2nd  finger, 
and  the  whole  hand  is  similarly  advanced,  the 
four  notes  shown  at  No.  4  will  be  produced,  and 
the  hand  is  said  to  be  in  the  sicond  pomtion ; 


(No.  1)    (No.  2) 


(No.  8) 


(No.  6)       (No.  0) 


(No.  7)  .^9.  8m. 


and  while  in  this  position  an  additional  note 
is  reached  on  the  1st  string  (see  No.  5),  on  the 
other  hand,  the  low  A — produced  in  the  first 
position  by  the  1st  finger  on  the  4th  string — is  lost. 
The  notes  which  were  taken  in  the  first  position 
on  the  other  three  strings  by  the  1st  finger,  are 
now  produced  by  the  4th  finger  on  the  next 
lower  string  ;  the  2nd  finger  takes  the  place  of 
the  8id,  and  the  8rd  the  place  of  the  4th. 

The  third  position  extends  from  C  to  D  (see 
No.  6),  and  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation 
to  the  second  position,  as  the  second  stood  to 


vJBadd«B  the  natural  oomMM  of  ft  poaltloa.  aotM  whkk  rMtty  tto 
ggopd  ItMa  frwiiMBtly  r— elwd  by  axUiMlon  ol  ill*  llinwi.  wtihoat 
■**  MBd  1mt1b(  Iti  pMltion. 


the  first.  And  so  does  every  following  position 
to  the  one  below  it. 

Eleven  different  positions  exhaust  all  capa- 
bilities of  the  violin,  and  represent  a  compass 
from  G  to  £  in  altissimo  (see  No.  7).  Notes 
beyond  this  compass  are  almost  always  reached 
from  lower  positions,  or  harmonics  are  substituted 
for  them.  But  even  the  positions  above  the 
seventh  are  but  rarely  employed. 

The  term  'half  position'  (German  ScUUl-Lage) 
is  used  for  a  modified  first  position,  in  which 
the  2nd,  8rd,  and  4th  fingers  take  the  places 
generally  taken  by  the  1st,  2nd,  and  8rd  fingers. 
It  facilitates  the  execution  of  pieces  in  certain 
keys.     A  passage  like  this : — 


is  best  played  in  the  half-position,  with  the 
fingering  as  marked. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  that  the  same 
note  can  be  produced  in  different  positions, 
on  different  strings,  and  by  different  fingers. 


For  example  :  the  note 


naturally  taken 


in  the  first  position  by  the  2nd  finger  on  the 
Ist  string,  can  also  be  produced 

1.  On  1st  string  by  1st  finger  in  2nd  position. 

2.  On  2nd  string  by  4th       , ,       8rd       , , 

„       „         8rd       „       4th        „ 
„       „         2nd       „       6th        „ 
„       „         1st        „       6th       „ 
8.  On  drd  string  by  4th       „       7th       ,, 
„       „         8rd       „       8th        „ 
4.  On  4th  string  by  4th        „     llth^      ,, 
Theoretically  every  single  note  lying  within 
the  compass  of  a  position  can  be  produced  in 
that  position ;  but  practically  the  choice  of  posi- 
tion for  the  rendering  of  a  given  phrase  or 
passage  is  made, 

1.  on  grounds  of  absolute  mechanical  neces- 

sity, or 

2.  of  convenience,  or 

8.  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  good  phras- 
ing, or  of  a  special  musical  character. 

1.  Absolvte  necessity.  Many  double-stops 
formed  by  notes  within  the  compass  of  the 
first  or  any  other  position  cannot  be  executed 
in  that  position — 

(a)  if,  in  that  position,  both  notes  lie  on  the 

same  string.     Such  double-stops  as  ] 

must  be  played  in  the  second  position  (2nd  and 
4th  finger)  or  in  the  third  position  (1st  and  8rd 
finger),  in  eithei  of  which  positions  each  note 
lies  on  a  separate  string,  while  in  the  first 
position  they  are  both  on  one  and  the  same 
string,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  sounded  simul- 
taneously. 

(b)  Double-stops  formed  by  notes  which  lie 
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in  one  position  on  non-contiguous  strings  (1st 
and  3rd,  or  2nd  and  4th)  cannot  be  played  in 
that  position,  but  must  bie  played  in  a  position 
where  the  notes  lie  on  strings  that  can  be  sounded 


together.     This  double-stop 


is   there- 


fore impossible  in  the  first  position,  where  F  lies 
on  the  1st  and  6  on  the  8rd  string.     But  it  is 
easily  given  in  the  third  position,  where  F  lies 
on  the  2nd  and  G  on  the  3rd  string. 
Again,  in  a  passage  Uke  this — 

Mozart,  Violin  Oonoerto. 


in  order  to  sound  the  open  G-string  at  the  same 
time,  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  must  be 
played  on  the  3rd  string,  thereby  necessitating 
an  ascent  to  the  seventh  position. 

2.  Convtndence,  Many  passages,  especially 
those  in  which  notes  of  widely  different  range 
succeed  each  other  rapidly,  would  be  imprac- 
ticable but  for  the  use  of  higher  positions,  even 
for  those  notes  which  might,  theoretically  speak- 
ing, be  taken  in  lower  positions. 

In  a  passage  like  this — 


the  three  lower  notes  of  each  gronp  might  be 
played  in  the  first  position,  if  by  themselves  ; 
but  in  connection  with  the  two  high  notes,  the 
jump  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  position,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  reach  them, 
would  make  a  smooth  execution  of  the  phrase, 
even  at  a  moderately  rapid  pace,  quite  impos- 
sible. If  started  at  once  in  the  fifth  position 
there  is  no  difficulty  at  all. 

8.  The  tasteful  and  eharaeteriatic  rendering 
of  many  phrases  and  passages  requires  a  care- 
ful choice  of  positions,  based  on  the  distinct 
and  contrasting  qualities  of  sound  of  the  four 
different  strings.  Where  sameness  of  sound  is 
required,  the  change  from  one  string  to  another 
will,  if  possible,  be  avoided ;  where  contrast 
is  wanted,  different  strings  will  be  used  even 
in  cases  where  one  string  could  give  all  the 
notes. 

A  phrase  like  this — 

BnrHovxH, 
Kreutser  Sonata. 

eta 

though  lying  entirely  within  the  compass  of  the 
first  position,  must,  in  order  to  sound  as  canta- 
Hie  as  possible,  be  played  entirely  on  the  2nd 
string,  in  the  first  and  third  or  second  position 
alternately.     In  the  first  position  a  constant 


change  from  the  1st  to  the  2nd  string  would 
be  necessary,  and  the  phrase  would  thereby 
sound  jerky  and  uneven,  the  very  opposite  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Or  this  passage  in  Spohr'i 
Soena  Cantante  Conoerto — 


if  not  played  entirely  on  the  sonorous  4th 
string,  would  absolutely  lose  its  peculiar  char- 
acter. In  other  instances  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  ia  only  made  intelligible  by  its  being 
played  in  the  proper  position.  The  following  u 
from  Bach's  Proludium  in  £  (bars  13  and  14) :~ 


2nd  string 


In  this  instance,  unless  the  whole  of  the  lomr 
part  is  played  on  the  2nd  string  in  higher 
positions,  the  necessary  contrast  to  the  pedal 
note  £,  which  is  strongly  given  by  the  open 
string,  cannot  be  properly  marked.  It  will 
thus  clearly  appear  that  a  complete  conmiand 
of  the  finger-board  in  all  positions  is  one  of  the 
chief  technical  requirements  of  the  art  of  violin- 
playing,  and  that  the  right  choice  of  position, 
on  which  a  truly  musical,  tasteful,  and  char- 
acteristic  rendering  of  every  composition  largely 
depends,  is  one  of  the  main  tests  of  a  violinist'i 
artistic  feeling  and  judgment.  Studies  in  all 
the  usual  positions  are  given  in  every  good  violin 
school.  The  best  known  are  those  in  Baillot'i 
*  L'art  du  Violon,'  but  they  have  the  defect  of 
being  all  written  in  G  nugor.  (See  also  FinoiBp 
INO,  voL  ii.  p.  47.)  p.  D. 

II.  The  term  is  also  used  to  indicate  the 
various  degrees  of  extension  of  the  trombone 
slide.  When  the  slide  is  home  or  closed,  it  ti 
said  to  be  in  the  first  position,  and  as  it  is 
extended  to  flatten  the  pitch  from  one  to 
six  semitones,  it  is  describeid  as  being  in  corre- 
sponding positions.    (See  Trombone.)    n.  j.  b. 

POSITIVE  ORGAN  (Fr.  PosUif;  Ger.  PoH- 
tiv).  Originally  a  stationary  organ,  as  opposed 
to  a  portcUive  or  portable  instrument  lued  in 
processions.  Hence  the  term  'positive'  came 
to  signify  a  *  chamber  organ ' ;  and  later  still, 
when  in  a  church  instrument  a  separate  manual 
was  set  aside  for  the  accompaniment  of  the 
choir,  this  also  was  called  a  '  positive,'  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  it  generally  had 
much  the  same  delicate  voicing  as  a  chamber 
organ,  and  contained  about  the  same  number 
and  disposition  of  stops.  By  old  English 
authors  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  a 
chamber  organ  ;  the  *  positive  *  of  our  church 
instruments  being  called  from  its  functioDS 
the  'choir  organ.'  When  placed  behind  the 
player  (Ger.  ^Uckpontiv)  it  was  often  styled  a 
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*  chair  organ/  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
this  name  arose  from  a  play  upon  the  terms 
'  choir '  and  '  chair,'  or  from  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  origin  of  its  dtBtinctive  title.  With 
the  French  the  '  Clavier  de  positif '  is  our  *  Choir 
manuaL'  Small  portable  organs  were  called 
Begals.     [See  Regal.]  j.  s. 

In  modem  days  the  name  has  been  applied 
to  an  organ  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Casson  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  country  and  mission 
churches.  Its  compass  is  from  FF  (6  ft)  to 
Of",  A  pedal  effect  is  obtained  in  very  accurate 
form  by  the  *  Double  Bass'  stop  on  the  key- 
board, from  FF  to  mid  C,  by  which  only  the 
lowest  note  struck  is  sounded.  The  effect  of  a 
second  manual  is  obtained  by  the  'Melodic' 
stop,  which,  on  the  selected  stop,  sounds  only 
the  highest  note  struck,  and  if  used  with  a 
softer  stop  played  in  harmony,  asserts  the 
melody.  A  transposing  arrangement  is  also 
provided.  T.  s. 

POSTANS,  Miss.    See  Shaw,  Mrs.  Alfred. 

POSTHORN.  A  small  straight  brass  or 
copper  instrument,  varying  in  length  from  two 
to  four  feet.  [As  now  made,  the  bore  usually 
resembles  that  of  the  comet,  but  until  recent 
years  the  larger  post-  or  mail-homs  were  of  the 
bugle  type  of  bore.  The  mouthpiece  for  the 
longer  instrument  is  the  same  as  for  the  bugle 
or  comet,  but  for  the  short  higher-pitched  horns 
the  cup  requires  to  be  small  and  shallow. 
D.  J.  B.]  Originally  intended  as  a  signal  for 
stage-coaches  carrying  mails,  it  has  to  a  limited 
extent  been  adopted  into  light  music  for  the 
production  of  occasional  effects  by  exceptional 
players. 

Its  pitch  varies  according  to  length  from  the 
four-foot  C  to  its  two-foot  octave.  The  scale 
consists  of  the  ordinary  open  notes,  commencing 
with  the  first  harmonic.  The  fundamental 
sound  cannot  easily  be  obtained  with  the  mouth- 
piece used.  Five,  or  at  most  six,  sounds,  form- 
ing a  common  chord,  are  available,  but  no 
means  exist  for  bridging  over  the  gaps  between 
them.  In  a  four-foot  instrument  such  as  was 
commonly  used  by  mail-guards,  the  sequence 
would  be  as  foUows — 


(Dlfflcnlt.) 

W.  H.  8. 

POSTHUMOUS.  A  term  applied  to  works 
published  after  the  death  of  the  author.  It  is 
frequently  used  with  reference  to  Beethoven's 
last  five  quartets,  though  the  term  is  in  no  way 
applicable  to  the  first  of  the  five — op.  127,  in 
Eb — which  was  published  by  Schott  k  Sons, 
on  March  26,  1826,  exactly  a  year  before  Beet- 
hoven's death,  March  26,  1827.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  the  order  of  composition,  date  of 
publication,  and  opus -number,  of  these  five 
exceptional  works  may  be  useful : — 


Key. 

DateofpubUntion. 

A  minor 
Qf  minor 

March  26, 1826 
Bept  1827 
May  7, 1827 
April  1827 
Sept.  1827 

Op.  127 
„     182 
„     130 
„    181 
„    186 

Schubert  died  Nov.  19,  1828,  and  all  works 
by  him  after  op.  88  are  Posthumous,  excepting 
*  Winterreise,'  part  1  (1-12);  op.  90  (Nos.  1  and 
2)  ;  opp.  91,  92,  98,  94,  95,  96,  97,  100,  101, 
105,  106,  108.  Mendelssohn's  posthumous 
works  begin  with  op.  78  ;  Schumann's  with 
op.  186.  o. 

POSTILLON  DE  LONGJUMEAU,  LK  An 
opera-comique  in  three  acts,  or  rather  perhaps  an 
extravaganza  ;  words  by  De  Leuven  and  Brans- 
wick,  music  by  A.  Adam.  Produced  at  the 
Op^ra-Comique,  Paris,  Oct  13,  1836.         o. 

POSTILLONS.  *  Symfonie  allegro  Postilions ' 
is  Handel's  autograph  inscription  to  the  piece  of 
orchestral  music  which  precedes  the  entry  of 
the  Wise  Men  in  '  Belshazzar,'  and  begins  as 
follows : — 


It  is  written  for  the  strings,  with  oboes  in 
unison  ;  no  horn  is  employed  ;  some  of  the  later 
passages  resemble  those  which  can  be  played  on 
the  ordinary  posthom  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
say  whether  this  was  the  origin  of  the  indica- 
tion, or  whether  it  refers  to  the  haste  in  which 
the  Wise  Men  may  be  supposed  to  have  arrived, 
or  contains  some  allusion  now  lost 

Sebastian  Bach,  in  his  Capriccio  describing 
the  departure  of  his  brother,  has  introduced  an 
'  Aria  di  Postiglione '  and  a  '  Fuga  all'  imita- 
zione  delle  cometta  di  Postiglione.'  o. 

POSTLUDE,  a  piece  played  after  service,  an 
outgoing  voluntary.  The  term  is  an  adaptation 
from  the  Latin-German  *  Postludium.'        a. 

POTHIER,  DoM  Joseph,  Abbot  of  St  Wan- 
drille,  was  bom  at  Bouzemont,  near  St.  Di^ 
(Loire-et-Cher),  Dec.  7,  1835.  In  1859  he 
entered  the  Benedictine  Order  at  the  Abbey  of 
Solesmes,  where  in  1862  he  became  Sub-prior, 
and  in  1866  Professor  of  Theology.  In  1893 
he  was  appointed  Prior  of  Ligug^  (Vienne)  ;  in 
1895  Prior  of  St  Wandrille  (Seine- Inferieure), 
and  in  1898  Abbot  of  the  last-named  monastery, 
now  located  at  Dongelberg,  in  Belgium.  Dom 
Pothier  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement 
initiated  at  Solesmes  under  Dom  Gu^ranger  for 
the  study  and  reform  of  plain-song,  and  his 
first  important  work,  Les  MHodies  Origorienrus 
(Toumai,  1880),  is  still  the  standing  text-book 
on  the  subject  It  was  reprinted  in  1881  and 
1890,  and  has  been  translated  into  German  by 
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Dom  A.  Eienle  (1881),  and  into  Italian  by  Dom 
M.  Serafini  (1 890).  This  work  was  followed  by  a 
'Liber  GradualiB'  (Toumai,  1883;  Solesmes, 
1895);  'Hymni  de  Tempore  et  de  Sanctis' 
^Solesmes,  1885);  *  Frocessionale  Monasticum' 
fSolesmes,  1888;  1898);  '  Liber  Antiphonarius ' 
(J6.,  1891) ;  'Liber  Responsorialis '  (/6.,  1895)  ; 
*  Variae  Preces  de  Mysteriis  et  Festis'  (lb.  ,1888, 
1899, 1892, 1897, 1901),  and  *  Cantos  Mariales' 
(Paris,  1903,  1906).  In  addition  to  these  im- 
portant works,  Dom  Pothier  has  edited  many 
detached  examples  of  plain -song  and  (since 
1892)  has  published  every  month  in  the  Bevue 
du  Chant  OrSgorien  numerous  articles  on  litui^gi- 
cal  music  Under  his  direction  was.  started  at 
Solesmes,  in  1889,  the  valuable  series  of  repro- 
ductions, etc.,  of  musical  manuscripts  of  the 
9th  to  the  16th  centuries,  issued  as  'Pal6o- 
graphic  Musicale,'  and  carried  on  by  his  most 
eminent  pupil  and  successor,  Dom  Andr6  Moo- 
quereau.  Prior  of  Solesmes.  In  1904  Dom 
Pothier  was  appointed  by  Pius  X.  President  of 
the  Commission  for  editing  and  publishing  the 
musical  portions  of  the  Roman  liturgy.  A 
'Liber  GradualiB,'a  'Kyriale,'  and  'Commune 
Sanctorum,'  have  already  (1906)  been  issued 
from  the  Vatican  press  as  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mission's labours.  Further  details  of  the  origin 
of  the  Solesmes  movement  for  the  restoration 
of  plain-song  will  be  found  in  the  JRassegna 
Orefforiana  for  April  1904,  which  also  contains 
a  portrait  of  Dom  Pothier.  w.  b.  s. 

POT-POURRI.  A  name  first  given  by  J.  B. 
Cramer  to  a  kind  of  drawing-room  composition 
consisting  of  a  string  of  well-known  airs  from 
some  particular  opera,  or  even  of  national  or 
other  familiar  tunes  having  no  association  with 
each  other.  These  were  connected  by  a  few 
showy  passages,  or  sometimes  by  short  varia- 
tions on  the  different  themes.  The  pot-pourri 
was  a  less  ambitious  form  of  composition  than 
the  (modem)  fantasia,  as  there  was  little  or 
no  working-out  of  the  subjects  taken,  and  very 
littie  'fancy'  was  required  in  its  production. 
It  had  its  own  class  of  admirers,  and  was  at 
one  time  a  very  popular  form  of  composition. 
Peters's  Catalogue  contains  thirty -eight  by  Y. 
Felix,  and  sixty-four  by  OUivier,  on  all  the 
chief  operas.  Chopin,  in  a  letter,  calls  his 
op.  13  a'  Pot-pourri  *  on  Polish  airs.  The  pot- 
pourri has  been  invaded  by  the  '  transcription,' 
which  closely  resembles  it  in  form  although 
taking  only  one  subject  as  a  rule,  instead  of 
many.  '  OUa  podrida '  was  another  name  for 
the  same  sort  of  production.  m. 

POTT,  August,  bom  Nov.  7,  1806,  at  Nord- 
heim,  Hanover,  where  his  father  was  Stadt- 
musikus.  He  adopted  the  violin  as  his  instra- 
ment,  and  shortly  after  Spohr's  appointment  to 
be  Hof-Capellmeister  at  Cassel,  went  there  as  his 
pupil,  and  there  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  1824.  He  occupied  the  next  few  years 
in  travelling  through  Denmark  and  Germany. 


In  1882  he  was  appointed  Concertmeister  te 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  afterwards  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  Capellmeister  at  the  same 
court  This  he  resigned  in  1861,  and  went  to 
live  at  Graz.  In  1888  he  visited  England, 
and  played  Lipinski's  Concerto  in  B  minor  at 
the  Philharmonic  on  May  21  with  great  ap- 
plause. The  critic  of  the  ifiuicoZ  /TorU  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  extraordinary  power  of 
his  tone,  his  great  execution,  and  the  purity  of 
his  style.  He  published  two  Concertos,  and 
various  smaller  pieces  for  the  violin  with  and 
without  orchestra.  He  died  at  Graz,  August 
27,  1883.  G. 

POTTER,  Philip  Cipkiani*  Hamblt  [or 
Hambley],  bom  in  London,  Oct.  2, 1792,  be^ 
his  musical  education  at  seven,  under  his  father, 
a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  He  afterwards 
studied  counterpoint  under  Attwood,  and  thecffy 
under  Callcott  and  Crotch,  and  on  Woelfl's 
arrival  in  England  received  instraction  from  him 
during  five  years.  In  1816  an  overture  by  Mr. 
Potter  was  commissioned  and  performed  (March 
11)  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  [of  which  he 
had  been  an  associate  from  its  foundation  ii 
1818,  and  a  member  from  the  date  of  his  attain- 
ing his  mcgority].  On  April  29  of  the  same 
year  he  made  hu  first  public  appearance  as  a 
performer  at  the  Society's  concert,  and  played 
the  pianoforte  part  in  a  sestet  of  his  own  com- 
position for  pianoforte  and  stringed  instra- 
ments.  He  again  performed  March  10,  1817. 
Shortly  after  this  he  went  to  Vienna  and  studied 
composition  under  Aloys  Forster,  receiving  also 
friendly  advice  from  Beethoven.  Writing  to 
Ries  in  London,  on  March  5,  1818,  the  great 
man  says:  '  Potter  has  visited  me  several  times : 
he  seems  to  be  a  good  man  and  has  talent  for 
composition.'  After  visiting  other  German 
towns  he  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  returned  to 
London  in  1821,  when  he  performed  Mozart's 
Concerto  in  D  minor  at  the  Philharmonic  (March 
12).  In  1 822  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  June  1832 
succeeded  him  as  Principal.  The  latter  office 
he  resigned  in  1859  in  favour  of  Mr.  Charles 
Lucas.  [He  was  conductor  of  the  Madrigal 
Society,  1855-70,  and  treasurer  of  the  Society 
of  British  Musicians,  1858-65.] 

Mr.  Potter's  published  works  extend  to  op. 
29,  and  include  two  sonatas,  nine  rondos,  two 
toccatas,  six  sets  of  variations,  waltzes,  a  polo- 
naise, a  laige  number  of  impromptus,  fkntasias, 
romances,  amusements,  etc.,  and  two  books  of 
studies  *  composed  for  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music— all  for  PF.  solo.  Also  a  'Duet  Sym- 
phony'  in  D,  and  four  other  duets,  besides 
arrangements  of  two  of  his  symphonies  and  an 

I  H«  darlTed  this  bum  fMm  hte  godmolb«.  »  rirtv  «<  0.  l' 
Clpriftnl  tlM  painter.  _. 
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oyerturef  all  for  four  hands  ;  a  fantasia  and  fugae 
for  two  PFs.  ;  a  trio  for  three  players  on  the 
PF.  ;  a  sestet  for  PF.  and  instruments  ;  a  duo 
for  PF.  and  V.  ;  a  sonata  for  PF.  and  horn, 
three  trios,  etc.,  etc.  His  MS.  works  comprise 
nine  symphonies  for  full  orchestra,  of  which 
six  are  in  the  Philharmonic  Library  ;  four  over- 
tures (three  ditto) ;  three  concertos,  PF.  and 
orch.  (ditto) ;  a  concertante,  PF.  and  violon- 
cello ;  a  cantata,  '  Medora  e  Corrado ' ;  an  Cde 
to  Harmony ;  additional  accompaniments  to 
*  Acis  and  Galatea '  (for  the  production  on  the 
stage  of  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  1831),  and  many 
other  pieces  of  more  or  less  importance.  These 
compositions,  though  well  received,^  and  many 
of  them  in  their  time  much  in  vogue,  are  now 
forgotten,  except  the  studies. 

As  a  performer  he  ranked  high,  and  he  had 
the  honour  to  introduce  Beethoven's  Concertos 
in  C,  C  minor,  and  6,  to  the  English  public  at 
the  Philharmonic.  He  played  the  C  minor 
concerto  on  March  8,  1S24,  and  the  G  major  in 
1825.  As  a  conductor  he  is  most  highly 
spoken  of,  and  it  may  be  worth  mentioning  that 
he  beat  time  with  his  hand  and  not  with  a 
baton.  He  died  Sept.  26,  1871,  and  was  buried 
in  Eensal  Green  Cemetery.  His  fresh  and  genial 
spirit,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  welcomed 
and  tried  new  music  from  whatever  quarter,  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  his  acquaintance.  One  of  the  last 
occasions  on  which  he  was  seen  in  public  was 
assisting  in  the  accompaniment  of  Brahms's 
Requiem  at  its  first  (private)  performance  in 
London,  July  10,  1871.  He  contributed  a  few 
papers  to  periodicals — 'Recollections  of  Beet- 
hoven,' to  the  MusicaZ  World,  April  29,  1886 
(reprinted  in  Mus,  Timea,  Dec.  1,  1861)  ;  Com- 
panion to  tTie  Orchestra,  or  Hints  on  InslrumeTUa- 
Hon,  Musical  World,  Oct  28,  Dec.  23,  1836, 
March  10,  May  12, 1837.  Mr.  Potter  edited  the 
'Complete  Pianoforte  Works  of  Mozart'  for 
Messrs.  Novello  ;  and  Schumann's  '  Album  fiir 
die  Jugend '  (op.  68)  for  Messrs.  Wessel  k  Co. 
in  1867. 

In  1860  a  subscription  was  raised  and  an 
Exhibition  founded  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  honour  of  Mr.  Potter.  It  is  called 
after  him,  and  entitles  the  holder  to  one  year's 
instruction  in  the  Academy.  A  panegyric  on 
Cipriani  Potter  was  pronounced  by  Sir  6.  A. 
Macfarren  at  the  Musical  Association.  [See  Proe, 
of  the  Mils,  Assoc.,  1883-84,  p.  41.]  w.  h.  h. 

POUGIN,  Arthur,  bom  August  6,  1834,  at 
Chalteauroux,  where  he  is  registered  as  Fran9ois 
Auguste  Arthur  Paroisse-Pougin.  As  the  son 
of  an  itinerant  actor  he  had  few  educational 
advantages,  and  his  literary  attainments  are 
therefore  due  to  his  own  exertions  alone  ;  his 
knowledge  of  music  was  partly  obtained  at  the 

I  Hi*  SirmphooiM  wen  played  at  the  FhUhannonlu  as  foDowa  :— 
In  — .  May  ».  1896,  Jane  S.  18S5 :  In  A.  May  87.  IflSS ;  in  O  minor. 
May  19k  1SS4.  May  flS,  1850;  in D.  Mardh  21, 1886^  April  12,  1800, 
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Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  passed  through 
the  violin-class  of  Alard  and  studied  harmony 
with  Henri  Reber.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
played  the  violin  at  a  theatre ;  and  in  1855 
became  conductor  of  the  Th^&tre  Beaumarchais, 
which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  for  Musard's 
orchestra.  From  1856  to  1859  he  was  vice-con- 
ductor and  r6pAiteur  (or  conductor  of  rehearsals) 
at  the  Folies  NouveUes.  Pougin  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  musical  literature,  beginning 
with  biographical  articles  on  French  musicians 
of  the  18th  century  in  the  Rtrme  et  Gazette  Musi- 
cole.  Musical  biography  remains  his  favourite 
study,  but  he  has  been  an  extensive  writer  on 
many  other  subjects.  At  an  early  period  of  his 
career  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  resigned  his 
post  among  the  violins  at  the  Op^ra-Comique 
(1860-63)  in  order  the  better  to  carry  out  his 
literary  projects.  Besides  his  frequent  contri- 
butions to  the  M4ne9trel,  La  France  musicale, 
L'Art  musical,  Le  TJUdtre,  Chronique  musicale, 
etc.,  and  other  periodicals  specially  devoted  to 
music,  he  edited  the  musical  articles  in  the 
IHctionnaire  univerael  of  Larousse,  and  has  been 
successively  musical  feuilletoniste  to  the  Soir, 
the  Tribune,  L* J&vkneTMTU,  and,  since  1878,  to 
the  Journal  Officiel,  where  he  succeeded  Eugene 
Qautier. 

Among  his  numerous  works  the  following 
may  be  specified  : — Andri  Campra  (1861) ; 
Oresnick,  and  Dez^de  (1862) ;  Floquet  (1863) ; 
Martini,  and  Devienne  (1864)  ;  (the  six  mono- 
graphs collected  as  Musiciens  Francis  du 
XVIII  siicle)  ;  Meyerbeer,  notes  biographiques 
(1864, 12mo)  ;  F.  Halivy,  Serivain  (1865,  8vo)  ; 
W.  Vincent  Walkice,  4ivde  biographique  et 
critique  (1866,  8vo)  ;  Bellini,  same,  ses  OBuvres 
^1868,  12mo) ;  Albert  Orisar,  4tude  artistique 
(1870,  12mo) ;  Hossini,  Notes,  Impressions,  He. 
(1871,  8vo)  ;  Auber  (1873)  ;  Boieldieu,  sa  vie, 
etc.  (1875,  12mo) ;  Figures  d'op^ra-comique  i 
Elleviou  ;  Mme.  Dugcaon  ;  la  tribu  de  Gavaudan 
(1875,  8 vo)  ;  Bam£au,savieetses<xuvres(\^7^, 
16mo^ ;  Adolphe  Adam,  sa  vie,  etc.  (1876, 
12mo), — all  published  in  Paris.  His  most  im- 
portant  work,  the  Life  of  Verdi,  was  published 
first  in  Italian,  in  1881,  and  translated  by  J.  K 
Matthew,  1887  ;  the  SupplAnent  et  Compl4menJt 
to  the  Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens  of 
F^tis,  a  work  of  great  extent  and  industry,  and 
containing  a  mass  of  new  names  and  informa- 
tion (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1878-80)  ;  and  the  new 
edition  of  Clement  and  Larousse's  IHctionnaire 
lyrique  (1897).  Since  1885  he  has  been  chief 
editor  of  Le  M&nestrel,  and  at  different  times  has 
acted  as  critic  to  V^vtnement  and  other  papers. 
In  1905  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy.  o.  o. 

POUSSfi  (F).  In  violin  music  the  word 
'  Pouss^,'  or  its  equivalent  sign  V,  is  employed 
to  indicate  that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed 
shall  be  commenced  with  an  upward  course  of 
the  bow.     (See  Bow.)  o.  b. 
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POWELL,  Maud,  violiniflt,  born  at  Peru, 
IlliDoia,  U.S.A.  Her  father  is  a  literaiy  man 
of  English- Welsh  extraction,  and  her  mother 
a  gifted  amateur  composer — a  Hungarian.  At 
the  age  of  two  the  family  removed  to  Aurora, 
Illinois,  and  shortly  after  this  she  began  her 
musical  education.  Four  years'  study  with 
Mr.  William  Lewis  of  Chicago,  and  occasional 
concert  appearances,  developed  her  exceptional 
gifts  as  a  violinist  so  rapidly,  that  she  was 
taken  to  Leipzig,  where  she  became  a  pupil  of 
Professor  Sohradieck.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
(in  1881)  she  was  awarded  a  diploma  at  the 
public  examinations  held  in  the  Grewandhaus, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where — out  of 
eighty  applicants — she  obtained  one  of  the  six 
vacancies  in  Mons.  Charles  Dancla's  class.  By 
the  advice  of  Leonard,  she  came  to  England  in 
1883  ;  played  at  some  London  concerts,  and 
before  the  Royal  Family ;  and  toured  in  the 
provinces  with  Miss  Jos^  Sherrington.  While 
in  London  she  met  Herr  Joachim,  who  invited 
her  to  Berlin,  where  she  became  his  pupil,  and 
made  her  d^but  in  Germany  at  one  of  the 
Philharmonic  Concerts  in  Berlin  in  1885, 
playing  Max  Bruch's  G  minor  Concerto.  In 
the  same  year  she  returned  to  New  York  and 
made  her  d^but  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society's  concerts,  under  the  baton  of  Theodore 
Thomas.  A  series  of  successful  appearances  last- 
ing over  several  years  followed,  during  which 
Miss  Powell  toured  throughout  America,  and 
built  up  a  high  position  for  herself  in  her  own 
country.  In  1892  she  toured  in  Germany  and 
Austria  as  representative  American  violinist 
with  the  New  York  Arion  Society,  under  the 
conductorship  of  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken,  and  in 
1898  appeared  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
World's  Exposition  in  Chicago,  at  the  Symphony 
Concerts,  and  also  read  a  paper  on  'Woman  and 
the  Violin '  at  the  Women's  Musical  Congress. 
In  1894  she  organised  the  Maud  Powell  String 
Quartet,  with  which  she  toured  extensively 
through  the  States,  and  in  1898  again  appeared 
in  London,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic,  the 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  and  in  the  provinces 
with  the  Hall^  Orchestra,  the  Scottish  Orchestra, 
etc.  She  also  toured  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 
In  1900-1  she  toured  again  in  America, 
returning  to  London  for  the  season  in  1901, 
and  then  continued  her  successes  on  the 
Continent.  In  1903  she  was  engaged  by 
Sousa  to  accompany  him  on  his  European  tour 
of  thirty  weeks,  and  in  the  spring  of  190^-6 
made  forty  appearances  in  South  Africa  with 
her  own  concert  party. 

As  an  executant  Miss  Powell  discloses  the 
gifts  of  the  bom  artist  Her  interpretative 
powers,  aided  by  a  sound  technique,  a  fine 
breadth  of  style,  masterly  firmness,  and  good 
taste,  have  placed  her  amongst  the  foremost 
woman  violinists  of  the  day.     Her  repertory  is 


an  extensive  one,  and  her  studious  zeal  in 
matters  musical  makes  her  ever  ready  to  en- 
courage talent  and  produce  novelties.  Arensky's 
Violin  Concerto  was  introduced  by  her  to  an 
American  audience,  and  under  the  personal 
supervision  and  inspiration  of  Dr.  DvoHk,  his 
Violin  Concerto  was  played  by  her  for  the  first 
time  in  America  at  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society's  concert.  Other  works  which  she  has 
introduced  to  concert  audiences  are:  Saint- 
Saens's  Concerto  in  C  minor ;  Lalo's  Concerto 
in  G  major,  and  compositions  by  American 
composers.  —  Lahee,  Famous  Violinista,  and 
contemporary  journals.  B.  h-a. 

POWELL,  Samuel,  a  Dublin  printer  of  some 
note.  At  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  Irish 
music- printing  he  issued  some  excellently 
printed  musical  works  for  the  use  of  the  French 
Huguenots  who  were  then  settled  in  Dnblin. 
These  include  an  edition  of  La  Pseaurna  de 
David  mis  en  vers  Francis,  1781,  8vo,  and 
Cantiqties  Sacrez,  1748,  12mo,  both  set  np 
in  movable  music  type.  He  was  working, 
however,  long  before  this  date,  as  a  well-printed 
edition  of  Allan  Ramsay's  poems,  dated  1724, 
testifies.  He  lived  in  Crane  Lane,  but  in  1762 
removed  into  Dame  Street.  He  died  aboat 
1772,  or  1773 ;  most  of  his  early  works  were 
published  in  ooi^unction  wAth  George  Risk, 
a  Dublin  bookseller.  f.  e. 

POWELL,  Walter,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1697, 
was  on  July  1,  1704,  admitted  a  chorister  of 
Magdalen  College.  In  1714  he  was  appointed 
a  clerk  in  the  same  college.  On  April  16,  1718, 
he  was  elected  Yeoman  Bedell  of  Divinity,  and 
on  Jan.  26,  1732,  Esquire  Bedell  of  the  same 
faculty.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  choin 
of  Christ  Church  and  St.  John's  CoDeges.  In 
July  1738  he  sang  in  the  oratorios  given  by 
Handel  during  his  visit  to  Oxford,  and  later  in 
the  year  at  the  meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  at 
Gloucester.  He  is  said,  but  erroneously,  to 
have  been  afterwards  appointed  a  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  Royal.  His  voice  (counter  tenor)  and 
singing  were  greatly  admired.  He  died  Nov. 
6,  1744,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Peter's  in  the 
East,  Oxford.  w.  h.  h. 

POWER,  James,  a  music -publisher,  first 
of  Dublin  and  afterwards  of  London.  He  was 
born  in  Gal  way  in  1766,  and  being  apprenticed 
to  a  pewterer  was  by  chance  called  upon  to  repair 
the  instruments  of  a  regimental  band  passing 
through  the  town  where  he  was  working.  This 
incident  led  him  into  the  musical  instrument 
trade ;  he  set  up  shop  with  his  brother  William  at 
4  Westmorland  Street,  Dublin.  A  happy  idea 
of  the  publication  of  the  national  music  of 
Ireland,  united  to  words  by  celebrated  poets, 
caused  the  brothers  to  apply  to  Thomas  Moore, 
and  it  was  ultimately  arranged  that  Moore  alone 
should  provide  the  literary  work.  The  design 
was  to  run  a  similar  work  to  that  being  issued 
by  George  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  was 
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then  publishing,  in  parts,  the '  Scottish  Melodies/ 
to  which  Burns  and  other  writers  were  supplying 
verses.  The  same  style  of  printing,  etc.,  with 
pictorial  engravings  was  adopted,  and  the  first 
two  numbers  were  issued  in  1807.  The  success 
of  these  parts  of  the  'Irish  Melodies'  was 
beyond  expectation.  (See  Moore.)  Near  the 
end  of  the  year  1807  Power  came  to  London,  to 
34  Strand,  as  a  military  instrument-maker  and 
music-seller,  his  brother  remaining  at  the  Dublin 
address.  After  the  seventh  number  of  the 
'  Melodies '  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  brothers, 
James  asserting  that  he  had  made  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  all  succeeding  numbers  should 
be  his  own  sole  copyright,  and  at  the  publication 
of  the  eighth  number,  1821,  entered  an  action 
against  his  brother  forinfringementof  copyright. 
It  was  decided  in  the  favour  of  James,  who  made 
an  agreement  (continued  to  his  widow)  that  he 
should  have  the  sole  rights  in  all  musical 
settings  of  verses  by  Moore  then  written  and  to 
be  written.  The  ninth  (1824)  and  the  tenth 
(1834)  numbers  completed  the  'Irish  Melodies,' 
and  besides  these  James  Power  issued  Moore's 
'Sacred  Songs,'  'National  Airs,'  'Evenings  in 
Greece, '  etc.  Power's  other  publications  include 
collections  of  'Scottish  Melodies'  by  Horace 
Twiss  ;  '  Indian  Airs'  arranged  by  C.  £.  Horn, 
'Welsh  Airs'  collected  by  Clifton  and  Dovaston, 
and  similar  works,  whose  elegance  in  engraving, 
paper,  and  binding  had  to  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  other  intrinsic  qualities.  James  Power 
died  August  26,  1836,  leaving  a  widow  in  the 
business.  The  plates  of,  and  copyright  in,  the 
'  Irish  Melodies '  passed  to  Addison  and  Hodson. 
The  friendship  of  Moore  for  Power,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary dependence  on  him  for  help  in  matters 
ranging  from  the  purchase  of  fish  to  heavy  over- 
drafts and  loans,  is  sufficiently  indicated  in 
Moore's  own  diary,  and  is  more  fully  set  forth 
in  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  two. 
See  Letters  of  Thomas  Moore  to  his  Music- 
publisher  James  Poioer,  New  York  [1864],  a 
volume  suppressed  in  this  country.         F.  k. 

POWER,  Lionel,  an  English  musician  who 
flourisbed  in  the  15th  century,  but  of  whose 
biography  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  His 
name  occurs  in  MSS.  as  Leonel,  Leonell  Polbero 
or  Powero,  Leonelle,  Lyonel,  Leonell  Leonellus 
Anglicus,  and  Lyonel  Power.  In  Hothby's 
Dialogtis  in  Arte  Musica  (Florence,  MagUa- 
becch.,  CI.  xix.  Cod.  86)  he  is  referred  to  as 
foUows :  '  Sic  .  .  .in  quamplurimis  .  .  .  al^'s 
cantilenis  recentissimis  quarum  conditores 
plerique  adhuo  vivunt  Dunstable  Anglicus  ille. 
Dufay.  leonel.  plumtri.*  frier.  Busnoys.  Morton. 
Octinghem.  Pelagulfus.*  Micheleth.*  Bacluin.* 
Forest.  Stane.  Fich.Caron,^etc  From  this  passage 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Dunstable,  and  the  style  of  the  two  composers 

>  Th«  piiif  has  bMn  examined  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Honie,  and  bia 
reading  b  here  followed.  Morelot  (De  ta.Mutiqu*  au  «m  8ifel«, 
1886}  reada  Plvment,  P^lacultoa,  Bleheleth,  and  Badnln  for  the 
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seems  to  have  had  so  much  in  common  that 
their  compositions  are  sometimes  ascribed  indis- 
criminately to  one  another  in  different  MSS. 
Power  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  an 
English  Treatise '  preserved  in  a  MS.  (dating 
from  about  1450),  transcribed  by  John  Wylde, 
Precentor  of  the  Abbey  of  Waltham  Cross.  The 
texty  which  has  been  partly  printed  by  both 
Bumey  and  Hawkins,  begins  :  '  This  Tretis  in 
contrivd  upon  y®  Gamme  for  hem  y*  wil  be 
syngers  or  makers  or  techers,'  and  is  signed 
*  Qd  Lyonel  Power.'  It  is  followed  by  '  A  litil 
tretise  acording  to  y«  ferst  tretise  of  y©  sight 
of  Descant,  and  also  for  y«  sight  of  Counter 
and  for  y«  syght  of  the  Countertenor  and  of 
ffaburdon.'  This  second  treatise  ends  abruptly 
without  any  author's  name,  but  it  is  possibly 
a  sequel  by  Power  to  the  'Treatise  upon  the 
Gamme.'  (As  to  the  importance  of  this  little 
work  see  Riemann's  Geschiehte  der  Musikthearie 
(1898),  cap.  7.) 

The  largest  collection  of  Power's  compositions 
is  contained  in  the  Old  Hall  MS.,^  in  which  are 
twenty-one  pieces  (mostly  parts  of  masses)  for 
three  and  four  voices  ;  in  the  Trent  MSS.  there 
is  a  mass,  'Missa  Bex  Saeculorum'  (without 
a  Eyrie)  and  ten  other  pieces ;  at  Modena 
(Cod.  vi  H.  15)  are  eight  pieces ;  at  Bologna 
four  motets  (three  in  Cod.  37  of  the  Liceo 
Musicale,  and  one  at  the  University,  MS.  2216)  ; 
the  Selden  MS.  at  Oxford  (Bodleian,  Selden, 
B.  26)  contains  an  Ave  Regina  for  four  voices 
and  the  British  Museum  (Lansd.  462)  part  of 
a  Kyrie.     The  following  have  been  printed : — 

1.  Are  Beglna  (3  toc.).  Trom  Old  Hall  (I.  M .  O.  BamnclUtnde.  1901.) 
8.  Ave  Regina  (4  ▼oc).    From   Selden  MS.    (Stalner'a  Bodleian 

Kuale,  1901.) 
S.  Salve  Regina  (S  TOO.).   At  Trent  and  Modena.    fTrienter  Codieea. 

I.  1900.) 

4.  Ato  Regina  (4  toc.).    At  Trent  and  Bologna.    (Trianter  Codicea. 

1. 1900.) 

5.  Mater  ora  fllinm  (S  too.).    At  Trent  and  Modenn.    (Trlenter 

Oodioea.  1. 1900.) 
(Noa.  8  and  4  are  the  MUne  oompodltlon.) 

As  in  the  similar  case  of  Dunstable,  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  any  facts  relating 
to  Power's  life  have  caused  various  fanciful 
statements  to  be  made  about  him.  Thus  he 
has  been  said  by  different  writers  to  have  been 
an  'Anglo-Irish'  cleric,  educated  at  Oxford,  to 
have  lived  in  Italy,  to  have  assumed  the  name 
of  '  John  of  Dunstable '  on  entering  the  monas- 
tery of  Dunstable,  to  have  been  a  Welshman, 
to  have  been  'the  inventor  of  figured  bass,' 
etc.  But  all  these  statements  are .  purely 
imaginary,  and  at  present  we  know  nothing 
of  who  Power  was,  nor  of  where  he  lived  and 
died.  w.  B.  B. 

POZNANSKI,  Barrett  Isaac,  violinist  and 
composer  for  his  instrument,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Gustavus  Poznanski  and  his  wife  Esther  G. 
Barret,  bom  at  Charleston,  Virginia,  U.S.A., 
Dec.  11,  1840,  died  in  London,  June  24,  1896. 
He  commenced  to  study  the  violin  with  Signer 
Pietro  Basvecchi  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  shortly 
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after  made  his  d^but  at  a  concert  given  in  aid 
of  the  '  Ladies  Calhoun  Monument  Association ' 
at  Charleston.  In  1858  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
studied  with  Henri  Yieuxtemps  for  three  years, 
during  which  period  he  appeared  frequently  at 
concerts  given  by  his  master  both  at  Vienna 
and  Paris.  After  playing  in  Germany  and  other 
continental  towns,  Poznanski  returned  to 
Charleston  in  1861,  but  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  in  America  he  again  went  to 
Paris ;  gave  concerts  in  that  city,  became 
leader  of  the  orchestras  at  the  Op^ra-Comique 
and  Imperial  Theatre,  and  toured  in  the  South 
of  France  with  success.  In  1866  he  was  again 
in  his  native  country.  He  settled  in  New 
York  for  some  time  ;  made  an  extended  concert 
tour  in  company  with  his  brother  Joseph,  and 
accepted  the  directorship  of  the  Illinois  Conserva- 
toire of  music.  In  1879  he  came  to  London, 
where  his  abilities  as  a  teacher  and  composer 
brought  him  considerable  repute.  He  studied 
composition  with  Bagge,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Sechter,  and  he  was  the  author  of  an  excellent 
instruction -book  for  the  violin,  Violine  und 
Bogen,  which  aims  at  instructing  the  student 
by  a  series  of  illustrations  showing  correct  and 
faulty  positions  in  violin -playing.  He  also 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  short  pieces  for  violin 
and  piano. — Magazine  of  Muaic^  1893  ;  The 
Violin  Timesy  1894.  B.  H-A. 

PRACTICAL  HARMONY,  Introducjtion 
TO.  The  title  of  a  treatise,  and  collection  of 
pieces  by  masters  of  different  schools,  edited 
and  arranged  by  Muzio  Clementi,  in  four 
volumes,  oblong  quarto.  The  original  title  is 
'  dementi's  Selection  of  Practical  Harmony,  for 
the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte ;  containing  Volun- 
taries, Fugues,  Canons  and  other  Ingenious 
Pieces.  By  the  most  eminent  Composers.  To 
which  is  prefixed  an  Epitome  of  Counterpoint 
by  the  Editor.  (Here  follow  five  lines  from 
'Paradise  Lost,'  Bk.  xi.)  London,  printed  by 
Clementi,  Banger,  Hyde,  Collard  k  Davis,  No. 
26  Cheapside. '  The  price  of  each  volume  was 
one  guinea.  According  to  the  HarTnanicon, 
1881,  p.  185,  the  work  was  issued  between 
1811  and  1815.  The  following  is  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  contents : — 


VoLI. 
TraatlM  on  Hjurmonj  ftod  Oovn> 

terpoint  hj  ClauMntL 
Klmberter.    Two  VolantoriM  In 

F.    Four  FmuM.  In  <^  minor. 

A  minor,  Btf,  Mid  If  minor. 

Gavotta  in  D  minor.     Fngna 

in  D.    Prelndo  and  Fngn*  in 

Of     Foguo  and  Folonaue  In 

Eb.    Fn^ue  and  PolonalM  In 

F  minor  and  major.    Fr«lad» 

and  Fogne  Id  C. 
A  Mi  of  Canona  bgr  C.  P.  E.  Bach. 

Fawh.  Turtnl.  Fadn  Martini, 

and  A.  da  Vallaiano. 
Garwano.    Double  Fupie  in  G. 
Peril,  Antonio.    Fugue  in  D. 
Bach.  C.  P.  B.    CJanon  In  O. 
Haydn.  Joaeph.    Xlnuet  and  Trio 

in  B  minor. 
Bach.  C.  P.  R.    Two  minnets. 
Hiindel.    Fugue  In  B  minor. 
Porpoi-a.    Six  Fu«uea.  in  A,  G,  D, 

B9.  G  minor  and  C. 


Nine  Fognea, 

in  B  minor.  B,  A  minor,  F.  C, 

n^.  C  A  minor,  and  A. 
Telemann.    Fngbetta  in  D. 
Bberlin.  J.  &    FIt*  VolnntariM 

and   Fognea.  in  D  minor,  A 

minor.  B  minor.  C,  and  F. 
Unutatt.    Voluntary  and  Fugue 

in  G  minor. 
Xarpuig.     Prdnde  and   Fugne 

inO. 
Moaart    Fugue  in  D  minor  from 

the    Bequlem.     arranged     by 

Clementi. 
Bach.  C.  P.  B.    Two  Volnntarlea 

and  Fuguea.  in  A  and  D  minor. 

FRntasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor. 

Voluntary   and    Fugua   In   F 

minor. 
Bach,    Emeat.      Fantaaia    and 

Fugue  in  F. 
B.ioh.  Job.  Bcb.    Organ  Fantaaia 

in    O,   arraaffed.      Suite    (6th 

French)  In  O. 


VoLH. 
Albrechtaberger.    Biz 

G.  B  minor,  U,  O minor.  D. and 

D  minor. 
Bberlin.    Four  VolnnUiiea  and 

Fuguea.  in  G  minor.  D.  G,  and 

B  minor. 
Monri.    Fantaaia  in  F  minor. 

arranged. 
Bach.  C.  P.  &     Fantaaia  and 

Fugoe  in  C  minor.    Fantaaia 

in  C.    Voluntary  and  Fngne  in 

C  minor.    Oraan  Sonata  in  Bb. 
Bach.   Joh.  BebT  Toooate  and 

Fugne  In  D  minor. 
HandaL     BlcTeu  Fuguea.  in  O 

minor.  C  minor,  Bb.  A  minor. 

G.  B  minor.  G  minor.  Ft  minor, 

D  miner.  F.  and  F  minor. 
PndzelUrtini.    Four  Sonataa,  in 

F  minor.  O  minor,  A  and  B 

minor. 
Scarlatti.  A.    Fugue  in  F  minor. 
Bflarlatti.  D.    Two  Fognaa  in  D 

minor  and  G  minor  (the  '  Cat'a 

Fugue'). 
Fraaoobaldi.    Two  Canaone  in  O 

minor  and  O.    niree  Fuguea, 

in  D  minor.  G  minor,  and  B 

minor,  Canaona  in  F.   Corrente 

in  F  minor.    Toooata  in  F. 

Vol  IIL 
Baeh,  W.  F.  Fugne  and  GapriO' 
do  in  D  minor.  Two  Polonalaea 
In  F.  Fugne  in  D.  Adagio  in 
B  minor.  ViTaoe  in  D.  PQlon- 
aiaetnD.  Fugue  and  PQlanalae 
in  C.  Two  Fnguea,  In  C  minor 
and  Bb.    Two  Polonalaea  In  Bb 


Pokoalae  In  ih.  Fvgw  »< 
Pokmaiae  In  K  minor.  Folon- 
aiae  In  B.  Fugua  and  PoUa- 
aiM  in  F  minor.  FBgns  aai 
Polonaiae  in  C  minor. 
Bach.  C.  P.  K    Fantaaia  la  0 


Fugne  la  Co 

^      .  U  J.  a  Bach,  vraoflr 

attributed  to  C.  P.  B.  BaSI 


Bondo  in  C  minor,  Fkotaita  k 
C.  Fugue  in  C  minor  od  tka 
nam*  '  Bach.'  AUapo  ia  C 
Andantitto  In  C  minor.  Pnrto 
in  C  minor.  AlWn  la  C 
Sonata  in  F,  and  Siotana 
InF. 

Bacfa.J.C.F.  Fngne  la  Cmlaai; 
Bondo  In  C  Minuet  la  & 
F^enaiae  in  O.  Sonata  la  C. 
Two  Sonataa  in  Band  C  biIbck. 

Bach,  J.  &     Two  Fninai.  la  A 

"a 


Vol  IV. 

Ffedre  MartlnL  Nine  iooatM- 
In  B  minor.  B  minor.  D,  D 
minor.  Bb,  O,  C  miner.  G 
andF. 

Albmehtaberger.  Twenty  •«■• 
Fugnea— in  F.  F  minor.  0.  Q 
minor.  AandAmlnorjthM 
preoedad  by  '  Cadenaia  or  Pn- 
lodaa')  in  D.  A.  E.  B  mlBW.Q, 
BpandC;  (tbeeewlthPrchidiD 
In  D  minor.  B  miner.  0,  A 
minor,  B  minor;  (the  Mk 
without  Ptdudea)  la  D  Bimr 
— '  Chrlstoa  raaarraxit,'  in  C- 
'Allalnja,'  in  C— 'Alkl^)i- 
' Ito  maaa  eat.'  n 


O    minor.      Fugue  and 

PRAEGER,  Ferdinand  Christian  Wiir 
HELM,  son  of  Heinrich  Aloys  Praeger,  violinift^ 
composer,  and  capellmeister,  was  bom  at 
Leipzig,  Jan.  22,  1815.  His  musical  gifli 
developed  themselves  very  early  ;  at  nine  h» 
played  the  violoncello  with  ability,  but  wu 
diverted  from  that  instrument  to  the  piano  l)y 
the  advice  of  HummeL  At  sixteen  he  established 
himself  as  teacher  at  the  Hague,  meanwhile 
strenuously  maintaining  his  practice  of  th« 
piano,  violin,  and  composition.  In  1834  he 
settled  in  London,  and  became  esteemed  as  • 
teacher.  While  living  in  London  Praeger  acted 
as  correspondent  of  the  Neue  Zeitaehrift  fir 
MiLsikf  a  post  for  which  he  was  selected  by 
Schumann  himself  in  1842.  In  Jan.  1851  he 
gave  a  recital  in  Paris  of  his  own  oompositiona 
with  success  ;  in  1852  he  played  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipzig,  and  at  Berlin,  Hambuig,  etc.; 
and  later,  in  1867,  a  new  PF.  trio  of  hia  was 
selected  by  the  United  German  Musicians,  and 
performed  at  their  festival  at  Meiningen.  He 
was  always  an  enthusiast  for  Wagner,  and  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  his  endeavours  that 
Wagner  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  Phil- 
harmonic Ck)ncert8  in  1855.  A  concert  of  hia 
compositions  was  organised  by  his  pupils  in  hia 
honour,  on  July  10,  1879,  in  London.  An 
overture  from  his  pen  entitled  *  Abellino '  was 
played  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts  of 
May  24,  1854,  and  July  4,  1855  (under  Lind- 
paintner  and  Berlioz)  j  and  a  Symphonic  Prelode 
to  Manfred  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  April  17, 
1880.  A  selection  of  his  best  pieces  is  pub- 
lished in  two  vols,  under  the  title  of  the 
Praeger  Album  (Kahnt,  Leipzig).  [The 
publication  of  his  interesting  book,  Wagner  <a 
I  knew  himj  in  1885,  drew  forth  various  cate- 
gorical contradictions  and  very  severe  critieiaDia 
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from  the  writer  of  the  authorised  life  of  the 
oomposer.  (See  Ashton  Ellis's  life,  passim.) 
Tneger  died  in  London,  Sept.  2,  1891,  and  the 
book  just  mentioned  was  brought  out  again  in 
the  following  year.  o. 

PRAENESTINUS.  The  Latinised  form  of 
the  name  of  Palestrina,  derived  from  the  town 
of  Praeneste,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Italy. 

PRAETORIUS,  or  PRXTORIUS.  The 
assumed  surname  of  more  than  one  family  of 
distinguished  German  musicians,  whose  true 
patronymic  was  Schultz.'^ 

Bartholomaeus  PRAETORIUS  is  kuown  as 
the  composer  of  *  Newe  liebliche  Paduanen,  und 
Oalliarden,  mit  5  Stimmen.'     Berlin,  1616. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  bearers  of 
the  name  was  Godescalcus  Praetorius  (or 
ScHULTz),  bom  at  Salzwedel,  March  28,  1624, 
and  for  many  years  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Wittenberg.  He  published,  at  Magdeburg,  in 
1557,  a  yolume  entitled  '  Melodiae  Scholasticae,' 
in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  assisted  by 
Martin  Agricola.     He  died  July  8,  1573.    ' 

Praetorius,  Hierottv^mus,  was  bom  at  Ham- 
burg, August  10,  1560.  He  received  his  first 
musical  instraction  from  his  father  Jacob  Schultze 
or  Praetorius,  who  was  organist  of  the  church 
of  St  James,  Hamburg.  The  first  appointment 
of  Hieronymufi  was  that  of  cantor  at  Erfurt  in 
1580,  but  in  1582  he  succeeded  to  his  father's 
post  at  Hamburg,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  Jan.  27,  1629.  Like  Hans  Leo  Hassler, 
Hieronymus  Praetorius  was  one  of  the  German 
followers  of  the  Venetian  school  of  church  music 
He  shows  great  contrapuntal  dexterity  in  writing 
for  a  large  number  of  voices  disposed  in  severd 
choirs.  Thus  he  hardly  ever  writes  for  four 
voices,  bat  from  five  upwards,  and  more  especially 
from  eight  to  twenty  disposed  in  two  to  four 
choirs.  Though  a  basso  oontinuo  part  is  appended 
to  some  of  his  publications,  itis  purely  a<2  libitum, 
and  he  makes  no  use  of  an  independent  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  Some  of  his  works 
first  published  independently  from  1 599  to  161 8, 
were  afterwards  republished  at  his  own  expense 
in  an  enlarged  complete  edition  in  five  volumes 
1622-25.  The  titles  and  contents  are  as 
follows: — Opia  Musicum^  tom.  i.,  *Cantiones 
Sacrae  de  prsBcipuis  festis  totius  anni,'  5-12  voc. 
This  volume  was  originally  dedicated  in  1599 
to  the  chief  parishioners  of  St.  James's,  Ham- 
burg, and  contains  in  its  enlarged  form  forty-six 
motets  or  64  n.,  reckoning  second  parts.  Opus 
Uuaicumy  tom.  ii.,  'Magnificat  octo  vocum 
super  octo  tonos  consuetos  cum  Motetis,'  8-12  voc. 
This  volume  contains  nine  magnificats,  there 
being  a  second  setting  of  the  fifth  tone  with 
Christmas  carols  appended,  also  five  motets  a 
8-12.  It  was  originally  dedicated  in  1602  to 
the  Landgraf  Moritz  of  Hesse.     Opus  Musicum, 

1  The  word  Schnltse  me»n«  the  head-mjin  of  the  vUlafe  or  nnall 
town,  and  mar  thorsfore  be  truulatcd  by  Praetor. 


torn,  iii.,  'Liber  Missamm'  contains  six  masses, 
a  5-8,  four  of  them  on  themes  of  his  own  motets, 
two  on  motets  by  Fells  and  Meiland  (Eitner 
mistakenly  attributes  the  masses  themselves  to 
these  composers).  This  voliune  was  originally 
dedicated  in  161 6  to  certain  Hamburg  patricians, 
the  composer's  patrons.  Opus  Musicum,  tom. 
iv.,  'Cantiones  variae,'  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  16, 
20  voc. ;  contains  twenty-six  Latin  motets  and 
two  settings  of  German  texts,  '  Ein  Kindelein 
so  lobelich,'  and  *  Herr  Gott  wir  loben  dich,'  the 
latter  a  16  in  three  parts.  Opus  Musicum, 
tooL  v.,  'Cantiones  novae  officiosae'  5,  6,  7,  8, 
10,  et  15  voc,  dedicated  to  the  Senate  of 
Hamburg,  contains  twenty -one  Latin  motets  and 
three  German  pieces.  A  representative  selection 
from  all  these  volumes  has  now  been  included 
in  the  Denkmaler  Deutscher  Tonkunst,  Bd. 
xxiii.  Besides  these  larger  works,  Hieronymus 
Praetorius  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  ham- 
burger Melodeyen-Gesangbuch  of  1604,  which 
contains  twenty-one  of  his  settings  of  chorales 
in  simple  counterpoint  a  4. 

Praetorius,  Jacob,  son  of  Hieronymus,  was 
bom  Feb.  8,  1586.  He  became  a  pupil  of 
Sweelinck  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  1 608  organist 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Hamburg.  He 
died  Oct  22,  1651.  Three  of  his  motets  were 
included  in  the  first  volume  of  his  father's 
Opus  Musieu/m ;  and  he  was  also  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Hamburger  Melodeyen- 
Oesangbuch  of  1604.  His  other  works,  as 
enumerated  in  the  Quellen-Laeikon,  are  chiefly 
motets  for  weddings  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as  an 
organ-player  and  teacher.  j.  r.  m. 

Michael  Praetorius  was  bom  at  Kreuzberg 
in  Thuringia,  on  Feb.  15,  1671  ;  he  began  his 
artistic  career,  in  the  character  of  capellmeister, 
at  Llineburg ;  in  1604  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Branswick,  first  as  organist, 
and  then  as  capellmeister  and  secretary ;  he 
was  appointed  Prior  of  the  Monastery  of  Ringel- 
heim,  near  Gozlar,  without  necessity  of  resid- 
ence ;  and  died  at  Wolfenbiittel,  on  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  Feb.  15,  1621. 

The  compositions  of  Michael  Praetorius  are 
very  voluminous.  He  himself  has  left  us,  at 
the  end  of  his  Syntagma  Musicum,  a  catalogue, 
the  most  important  items  of  which  are,  fifteen 
volumes  of  'Polyhymnia,*  adapted  partly  to 
Latin,  and  partly  to  German  words  ;  sixteen 
volumes  of  'Musae  Sionae,'  of  which  the  first 
five  are  in  Latin,  and  the  remainder  in  German  ; 
nine  volumes  of  a  secular  work,  called  '  Musa 
Aonia,'  of  which  the  several  books  are  entitled 
'Terpsichore'  (2  vols.),  'Calliope'  (2  vols.), 
'Thalia'  (2  vols.),  'Erato'  (1  vol.),  'Diana 
Teutonica'  (1  vol.),  and  Hegensburgische  Echo 
(1  vol.) ;  and  a  long  list  of  other  works, 
'partly  printed,  and  partly,  through  God's 
mercy,  to  be  printed.'  The  first  of  these 
is  the  Syntagma,  Musieum  (Musical  Treatise) 
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itself — a  book  the  ezceesive  rarity  and  great 
historical  value  of  which  entitle  it  to  a  special 
notice. 

The  full  title  of  this  remarkable  work  is, 
Syntagma  Musiciim ;  ex  veterum  et  recenttorum 
Ecclesiasticorum  autorum  leetione,  Polyhistorum 
coTiaignatione,  Variorum  linguaru/m  nolaiume, 
Hodiemi  seculi  usurpatumef  ipsius  denique 
Mtisicae  artis  ohaervaiione:  in  Cantorum,  Or- 
ganistarum,  Organopoeorum,  ceterorumqus  Mu- 
sicam  aeientiamamaTUiwtn  &  tra^^tantiumgratiam 
collectum  ;  et  Secundum  genera^em  Indicem  toti 
Operi  pra^fixum.  In  Quaiuor  Tomos  distributtim, 
a  Michaile  Pra^iorio  -  Creutebergensi,  Coencbii 
Ringelheimensis  Priori^  As  in  aula  Brunsvicensi 
Chori  Mustd  Magistro.  [V  Yittebergse  (sic),  Anno 
1615.]  Notwithstanding  this  distinct  mention 
of  four  volumes,  it  is  morally  certain  that  no 
more  than  three  were  ever  printed,  and  that 
the  much -coveted  copy  of  the  fourth,  noticed 
in  Forkel's  catalogue,  was  nothing  more  than 
the  separate  set  of  plates  attached  to  the  second. 

Tom.  L  (part  i.  Wolfenbuttel,  1614,»  part  u. 
Wittenberg,  1615),  written  chiefly  in  Latin, 
but  with  frequent  interpolations  in  Grerman,  is 
arranged  in  two  principal  parts,  each  subdivided 
into  innumerable  minor  sections.  Part  i.  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Music  ;  and  its  four  sections  treat, 
respectively,  (1)  of  Choral  Music  and  Psalmody, 
as  practised  in  the  Jewish,  Egyptian,  Asiatic,^ 
Greek,  and  Latin  Churches ;  (2)  of  the  Music 
of  the  Mass  ;  (3)  of  the  Music  of  the  Antiphons, 
Psalms,  Tones,  Responsoria,  Hymns,  and  Can- 
ticles,, as  sung  at  Matins  and  Vespers,  and  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Litanies  ;  and  (4),  of  Instru- 
mental Music,  as  used  in  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  Churches,  including  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  musical  instruments  mentioned 
eitherin  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  Part  ii. 
treats  of  the  Secular  Music  of  the  Ancients,  in- 
cluding, (1)  Dissertations  on  the  Invention  and 
Inventors  of  the  Art  of  Music,  its  most  eminent 
Teachers,  its  Modes,  and  Melodies,  its  connection 
with  Dancing  and  the  Theatre,  its  use  at  Funeral 
Ceremonies,  and  many  other  kindred  matters  ; 
and  (2),  Descriptions  of  all  the  Instruments  used 
in  ancient  Secular  Music,  on  the  forms  and 
peculiarities  of  some  of  which  much  light  is 
thrown  by  copious  quotations  from  the  works  of 
classical  authors. 

Tom.  II.  (Wolfenbuttel,  parti,  in  1619,3 part 
ii.  in  1620)  and  written  wholly  in  German,  is 
called  Orgarwgraphia,  and  divided  into  five 
principal  sections.  Section  i.  treats  of  the 
nomenclature  and  classification  of  all  the  musical 
instruments  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1 7th  century — that  critical  peri^  in  the  history 

I  In  the  nrefntory  pagw.  whldh  give  %  ooiupeotiu  of  the  eontnta, 
there  fe  a  chronogmn  which  givee  the  date  twice  orer  aa  1614 : 
rVDIOrVM  j>Iae  non  terreat ;  nam 
MIHI  aDIVtor  ChrlatVe. 
!  &1J**' '."  ***•  Qvnam  indec.  the  Arabian  Chnrofa. 
*  But  ace  later,  deecriptlon  of  the  Tenbary  eopj. 


of  instrumental  music  which  witnessed  the  firrt 
development  of  the  operatic  orchestra,  and  con- 
cerning which  we  are  here  furnished  with  much 
invaluable  information.  Section  iL  contains 
descriptions  of  the  form,  compass,  quality  of 
tone,  and  other  peculiarities  of  all  these  instra- 
ments  seriatim  ;  including,  among  wind  inatra* 
ments,  Trombones  of  four  different  sizes,  the 
various  kinds  of  Trumpet,  Horns  (Jager  Trom- 
metten).  Flutes,  both  of  the  old  and  the 
transverse  forms,  Comets,  Hautboys,  both  treble 
and  bass  (here  called  Pommem,  Bombaidoni, 
and  Schalmeyen)  Bassoons  and  Dolcians,  Doable 
Bassoons  and  Sordoni,  Doppioni,  Racketten,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  Knimhom  (or  litam), 
Corna-muse,  Bassanello,  Schreyerpfeifie,  and 
Sockpfeiffe,  or  Bagpipes.  These  are  followed 
by  the  stringed  instruments,  divided  into  two 
classes — Viole  da  Gamba,  or  Viols,  played  be- 
tween  the  knees,  and  Yiole  da  Brazao,  played 
upon  the  arm.  In  the  former  class  are  oompriaed 
several  different  kinds  of  the  ordinaiy  Viol  da 
Gamba,  the  Viol  bastarda,  and  the  Yiolone,  or 
Double  Bass  :  in  the  latter,  the  ordinaiy  Viola 
da  Braccio,  the  Yiolino  da  Braccio,  the  Yioletti 
Rccola,  and  the  Tenor  Yiola  da  Braccia  The 
Lyres,  Lutes,  Theorbas  (xu;),  Mandolins,  Guitara, 
Harps,  and  other  instruments  in  which  the 
strings  are  plucked  by  the  fingers  or  by  a 
plectrum,  are  classed  by  themselves  ;  as  are  the 
keyed  instruments,  including  the  Harpsichord 
(Clavicymbalum),  Spinet  (Yirginall),  Clavicy- 
therium,  Claviorganum,  Arpichordnm,  the 
*  Niirmbergisch  Geigenwerck,'  and  Organs  of 
all  kinds,  beginning  with  the  ancient  Begall, 
and  Positieff.  Section  iii.,  carrying  on  the 
subject  with  which  the  former  division  ended, 
treats  of  ancient  Organs  in  detail,  giving  much 
valuable  information  concerning  their  form  and 
construction.  Section  iv.  gives  a  minute  de- 
scription of  modem  Oi^gans — i,e.  Oigans  which 
were  considered  modem  300  years  ago — with 
details  of  their  constraction,  the  form  of  their 
pipes,  the  number  and  quality  of  their  stope 
or  registers,  and  other  equally  interesting  and 
important  matters  relating  to  them.  Section 
V.  treats  of  certain  individual  Oi^ns,  celebrated 
either  for  their  size  or  the  excellence  of  their 
tone,  with  special  accounts  of  more  than  thirty 
instruments,  including  those  intheKicolaikirche 
and  Thomaskirche  at  Leipzig,  the  Cathedrals  of 
Ulm,  Liibeck,  Magdeburg,  and  Brunswick,  and 
many  other  well-known  churches. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  interest 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  which  is  rendered  still 
more  valuable  by  an  Appendix,  printed  at 
Wolfenbiittel  in  1620,  two  years  after  the 
publication  of  Tom.  IL  and  III.,  under  the 
title  of  Tkeatrum  InstrumenUyrum^  sen  Sda- 
graphia,  Miehaglis  Praetorii,  C.  This  consists 
of  forty-two  well-executed  plates,  exhibiting 
woodcuts  of  all  the  more  important  instniments 
previously  described  in  the  text,  drawn  wth 
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sufficient  clearness  of  detail  to  give  a  (air  idea 
of  many  forms  now  so  far  obsolete  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  real  specimen  in 
anything  like  working  order.  Among  these, 
there  are  few  more  curious  than  the  engraving 
of  the  *  Niirmbergisch  Geigenwerck/  in  which 
the  clumsiness  of  the  treadle  (mentioned  under 
Piano- Violin,  ante,  p.  786),  is  brought  into 
very  strong  relief. 

Tom.  III.,  also  printed  at  Wolfenbiittel,  in 
1619,  is  arranged  in  three  main  sections.  Part 
L  treats  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  secular 
composition  practised  during  the  first  half  of 
the  17  th  century,  in  Italy,  France,  England, 
and  Germany ;  with  separate  accounts  of 
the  Concerto,  Motet,  Fauxbourdon,  Madrigal, 
Stanza,  Sestina,  Sonnet,  Dialogue,  Canzone, 
Canzonetta,  Aria,  Messanza,  Quodlibet,  Giustini- 
ano,  Serenata,  Ballo  or  Balletto,  Yinetto, 
Giardiniero,  Villanella,  Prelude,  Phantasie, 
Capriccio,  Fuga,  Ricercare,  Symphonia,  Sonata, 
Intrada,  Toccata,  Padovana,  Passamezzo,  Galli- 
arda,  Bransle,  Courante,  Volta,  Allemanda,  and 
Mascherada,  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
each  of  which  are  described  with  a  clearness 
which  throws  much  light  on  certain  forms  now 
practically  forgotten.  Part  ii.  deals  with  the 
technical  mysteries  of  Solmisation,  Notation, 
ligatures.  Proportions,  Sharps,  Flats,  Naturals, 
Modes  or  Tones,  Signs  of  all  kinds,  Tactus  or 
Rhythm,  Transposition,  the  Arrangement  of 
Voices,  the  Management  of  Double,  Triple,  and 
Quadruple  Choirs,  and  other  like  matters.  Part 
iii.  is  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  Italian 
technical  terms,  the  arrangement  of  a  complete 
Cappella,  either  Vocal  or  Instrumental,  the 
Rules  of  General -Bass  (Thorough -Bass),  and 
the  management  of  a  concert  for  voices  and 
instruments  of  all  kinds  ;  the  whole  concluding 
with  a  detailed  list  of  the  author's  own  com- 
positions, both  sacred  and  secular  ;  and  a  com- 
pendium of  niles  for  the  training  of  boys'  voices, 
after  the  Italian  method. 

Tom.  IV.,  had  it  been  completed,  was  to 
have  treated  of  Counterpoint. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Syntagma  Jfusicum 
lies  in  the  insight  it  gives  us  into  the  technical 
history  of  a  period  lying  midway  between  the 
triumphs  of  the  Polyphonic  School  and  the  full 
development  of  modem  music — an  epoch  less 
rich  in  such  records  than  either  that  which 
preceded  or  that  which  followed  it.  It  has 
now  become  exceedingly  scarce.  There  is  a 
copy  in  the  British  Museum,  but  none,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  in  any  other 
Library  in  London ;  one  is  preserved  in  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  Col- 
lege, and  one  is  in  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Littleton's 
possession.  For  the  use  of  the  remarkably  fine 
exemplar  which  served  as  the  basis  of  our  de- 
scription, we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A. 
Gore  Ouseley,  who  placed  it  unreservedly  at 
our  disposal.     The  second  volume  contains  the 


autograph  of  J.  B.  Bach  (the  B  has  been 
altered  to  E,  but  the  accompanying  date,  1789, 
might  refer  to  either  of  the  Eisenach  Bachs, 
father  or  son.  See  vol  L  p.  143,  table,  Nos. 
15  and  18).  The  second  volume  belonged  to 
G:  P.  Telemann  in  1712.  Not  less  scarce  and 
costly  are  the  author's  compositions.  (See  the 
QtLellen-Leosikoh,)  There  is  rather  an  extensive 
collection  of  separate  volumes  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  but,  of  Part  ix.  of  the  Musae  Sioniae, 
containing  'Bicinia'  and  'Tricinia,'  the  only 
copies  mentioned  in  the  Qudlm-Lexikon  are 
in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin  and  at  Liegnitz. 
It  remains  only  to  speak  of  its  interest  as  a 
bibliographical  treasure.  It  was  originally 
designed  for  four  volumes,  three  only  of  which 
were  published,  with  a  supplementary  collection 
of  plates  which  Forkel  mistook  for  the  promised 
fourth  volume.  The  first  volume  of  the  edition 
described  by  F^tis  was  printed  at  Wittenberg 
in  1615  ;  the  second  and  third  at  Wolfenbiittel 
in  1 619 ;  and  the  collection  of  plates — Hieatrvmi 
InstrumeTUorum  seu  Sciagraphia — at  Wolfen- 
biittel in  1 6  20.  Neither  F^tis  nor  Mendel  seems 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  older 
edition.  The  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley 's  copy 
bears  in  its  first  volume  the  same  date  as  the 
other  editions,  *  Wittebergae,  1615';  but  the 
second  and  third  volumes  are  dated  'Wolfen- 
biittel, 1618 ' ;  and  the  difference  does  not 
merely  lie  in  the  statement  of  the  year,  but 
clearly  indicates  an  earlier  issue.  In  the  edition 
of  1618,  the  title-page  of  the  second  volume  is 
printed  entirely  in  black ;  in  that  of  1619,  it 
is  in  black  and  red.  [The  Ouseley  copy  of 
vol.  ii.  begins  with  a  summary  of  contents, 
and  an  address  to  organists,  instrumentalists, 
organ  and  instrument- makers  of  Germany  and 
other  nations.  The  other  edition  has  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  burgomaster  and  town-council  of 
Leipzig.]  The  title-page  of  the  third  volume 
is  black  in  both  editions,  but  in  different  type ; 
and,  though  the  contents  of  the  second  and 
third  volumes  correspond  generally  in  both 
copies,  slight  typographical  differences  may  be 
detected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  distinct  edition  beyond  all  doubt. 
[The  Ouseley  copy  of  vol.  iii.  begins  with  a 
summary  of  contents,  the  1619  edition  with  a 
dedication  to  the  burgomaster  and  town-council 
of  Nuremberg,  and  an  ode  in  praise  of  the 
authors.  The  1618  edition  has  another  chrono- 
gram— 

lesV  In  te  spero,  non  ConfVnDar  In  aeternVM, 

pointing  again  at  1614  as  the  initial  date  of 
the  work.  The  1618  copy  contains  at  pp. 
57-72  musical  examples  not  in  the  later 
edition,  and  pp.  78  and  79  are  misplaced.] 
It  has  long  been  known  that  twenty  pages 
of  the  General  Introduction  were  more  than 
once  reprinted ;  but  these  belong  to  the  first 
volume,  and  are  in  no  way  concerned  with 
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the  edition  of  1618,  of  which,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  copy  referred 
to,  now  at  St.  Michael's,  Tenbury,  is  an  unique 
example.  w.  s.  r. 

PRALLTRILLER  is  the  recognised  German 
name  for  an  ornament  consisting,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a  note  of  a  melody  followed  by  an 
auxiliary  note  one  degree  above  it,  and  then  by 
the  repetition  of  the  main  note.     It  is  indicated 


by  the  sign  /^  or 


and  is  clearly  the 


exact  opposite  of  the  mordent,  where  the 
auxiliary  note  is  one  degree  below  the  main 
note.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  sometimes  known 
as  the  '  upper '  or  *  inverted '  mordent.  Occa- 
sionally two  repetitions  of  the  auxiliary  take 
place,  but  with  any  greater  number  beyond  two 
the  ornament  would  rank  with  the  Trill.  The 
ornament  here  spoken  of  is  identical  with  the 
*tremoletto'  of  Diruta  (1593);  with  the  lute 
and  virginal  grace  expressed  by  a  double  line 

through  the  stem  of  the  note  aS  (the  meaning 

of  this  sign  varied  at  different  times — see 
Dannreuther's  Or7MM»«nte^io»,  vol.  i.  p.  18) ; 
and  with  the  Hremblement'  of  Mersenne  (1636). 
Marpurg  seems  to  have  used  the  word  *  Prall- 
triller '  first  in  his  treatise  DU  Kunst  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen  (1750),  and  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  <  Schneller '  by  being  placed  over  notes  in 
a  continuous  passage,  while  the  *  Schneller '  is 
placed  over  single  notes.  The  ornament  is 
unquestionably  to  be  played  within  the  value  of 
the  main  note,  not  as  an  anticipation  of  that 
note;  but  authorities  are  divided  as  to  the 
place  of  the  chief  emphasis.  The  *  orthodox ' 
rule  seems  to  be  that  the  first  note  of  the 
ornament  should  bear  the  accent,  but  Hummel 
and  Moscheles  both  advocated  placing  of  the 
accent  on  the  main  note,  after  the  execution  of 
the  ornament.  (See  J.  F.  Barnett's  MunccU 
Seminiscences  and  Impressions  (1906),  p.  42.) 
See  also  arUe^  p.  260.  Dannreuther  (op.  cit.  p. 
169)  says  that  in  quick  tempo  the  accent  should 
be  on  the  first  note  of  the  ornament,  in  slow 
tempo  on  the  main  note.  M. 

PRATT,  John,  son  of  Jonas  Pratt,  music- 
seller  and  teacher,  was  born  at  Cambridge  in 
1772.  In  1780  he  was  admitted  a  chorister  of 
King's  College.  After  quitting  the  choir  he 
became  a  pupil  of,  and  deputy  for.  Dr.  Randall, 
the  college  organist,  and  on  his  death  in  March 
1799  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  September 
following  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
University,  and  in  1813  organist  of  St.  Peter's 
College.  He  composed  several  services  and 
anthems.  He  published  'A  Collection  of 
Anthems,  selected  from  the  works  of  Handel, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Clan,  Leo  and  Carissimi'  (an 
adaptation  to  English  words  of  detached  move- 
ments from  the  masses,  etc.,  of  those  composers), 
and  a  selection  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  first 
published  in  1810,  and  again  in  1820,  with  the 


title  'Psalmodia  Cantabrigienais.'  He  died  at 
Cambridge,  March  9,  1855,  possessed  of  a  good 
local  reputation.  w.  h.  h. 

PRATTEN,  RoBKRT  Sidney,  a  very  distin- 
guished  English  flute -player,  bom  Jan.  23, 
1824,  at  Bristol,  where  his  father  was  a 
professor  of  music.  The  boy  was  considered  a 
prodigy  on  the  flute,  and  in  his  twelfth  year 
was  much  in  request  at  the  concerts  at  Bath 
and  Bristol.  From  thence  he  migrated  to 
Dublin,  where  he  played  first  flute  at  the  Theatre 
Royal  and  musical  societies.  In  1846  he  came 
to  London,  and  was  soon  engaged  as  first  flute 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  the  Sacred  Harmonie 
and  Philharmonic  Societies,  the  Musical  Society 
of  London,  Alfred  Mellon's  concerts,  etc 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Pratten  passed  some  time  in  Germany  in 
the  study  of  theory  and  composition,  and  became 
a  clever  writer  for  his  instrument.  His  Con- 
certstiick  and  Fantasia  on  Marie  Stuart  are 
among  the  best  of  his  productions.  He  died  at 
Ramsgate,  Feb.  10,  1868.  He  had  a  very 
powerful  tone  and  remarkable  power  of  execution. 
His  widow  was  a  well-known  professor  of  the 
guitar.  His  brother,  Frederick  Sidney  Pratten, 
was  an  eminent  contrabassist,  engaged  in  the 
same  orchestras  as  himaelfl  He  died  in  London, 
March  3,  1873.  o. 

PREAMBULUM.     See  Pkelude. 

PR6  AUX  CLERCS,  LE  An  op^ra-comiqua 
in  three  acts ;  words  by  Planard,  music  by 
Harold.  Produced  at  the  Opera -Comique, 
Dec.  15,  1832,  a  few  weeks  before  the  composer's 
death,  Jan.  19,  1833.  The  1000th  representa- 
tion, Oct.  1 0, 1 8  7 1 .  Given  in  London  (in  French) 
at  the  Princess's,  May  2,  1849,  and  in  Italian 
(same  title)at  Covent  Garden,  June 26, 1 880.    6. 

PRECENTOR  (Greek,  Protopsaltes  and  Co- 
nonareha  ;  French,  Grand  CkarUre ;  Spanish, 
Chantre,  Caput  scholar  or  Capiscol ;  Ger.,  Prifoi- 
der ;  at  Cologne,  Chorqnscopm).  The  director  of 
the  choir  in  a  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  monastic 
church.  In  the  English  cathedrals  of  the  old 
foundation,  as  well  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  the  Precentor  was  always 
a  dignitary,  and  ranked  next  to  the  Dean, 
although  in  a  few  instances  the  Archdeacons 
preceded  him.  At  Exeter  the  Precentor  installed 
the  Canons  ;  at  York  he  installed  the  Dean  and 
other  dignitaries ;  and  at  Lichfield  even  the 
Bishop  received  visible  possession  of  his  office 
from  his  hands.  At  Paris  the  Precentor  of 
Notre  Dame  divided  with  the  Chancellor  the 
supervision  of  the  schools  and  teachers  in  the 
city,  and  of  the  respondents  in  the  university. 
The  dignity  of  Precentor  was  established  at 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  York,  and  Lincoln  in  the 
11th  century;  at  Rouen,  Amiens,  Chichester, 
Wells,  Lichfield,  and  Hereford  in  the  12th 
century;  and  at  St.  David's  and  St  Paul's 
(London)  in  the  13th  century.  In  cathedrals 
of  the  new  foundation  (with  the  exception  of 
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Christ  Church,  Dublin)  the  Precentor  is  a  minor 
canon  appointed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and 
remoYable  at  their  pleasure.  The  duties  of  the 
Precentor  were  to  conduct  the  musical  portion 
of  the  service,  to  superintend  the  choir  generally, 
to  distribute  copes  and  regulate  processions  ;  on 
Sundays  and  great  festivals  to  begin  the  hymns, 
responses,  etc.,  and  at  Mass  to  give  the  note  to 
the  Bishop  and  Dean,  as  the  Succentor  did  to 
the  canons  and  clerks.  In  monasteries  the 
Precentor  had  similar  duties,  and  was  in  addition 
generally  chief  librarian  and  registrar,  as  well 
as  superintendent  of  much  of  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  of  the  establishment.  In  some  French 
cathedrals  he  carries  a  silver  or  white  staff  as 
the  badge  of  his  dignity.  In  the  Anglican 
Church  his  duties  are  to  superintend  the  musical 
portions  of  the  service,  and  he  has  the  general 
management  of  the  choir.  His  stall  in  the 
cathedral  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Dean. 
(Walcott,  Sacred  ArchcBology ;  Hook,  Church 
Dictionary, )  See  Cantor,  vol.  i  p.  458.    w.  b.  s. 

PRECIOSA.  A  play  in  four  acts  by  P.  A. 
Wolff,  with  overture  and  music  by  Weber ; 
music  completed  July  15,  1820.  Produced  in 
Berlin,  March  14,  1821,  at  the  Royal  Opera- 
house.  In  Paris,  in  1 825,  at  the  Oddon,  adapted 
and  arranged  by  Sauvage  and  Cremont ;  and, 
April  16,  1858,  at  the  Th^&tre  Lyrique,  re- 
duced to  one  act  by  Nuitter  and  Beaumont. 
In  London,  in  English,  at  Covent  Garden,  April 
28,  1825. 

In  the  autograph  of  the  overture  the  March 
is  stated  to  be  from  a  real  gipsy  melody.         g. 

PREDIERI,  Luc'  Antonio,  born  at  Bologna, 
Sept.  13,  1688,  became  maestro  di  cappella  of 
the  cathedral  [was  made  a  member  of  the  Acca- 
demia  dei  Filarmonici  in  1706,  and  its  president 
in  1723].  On  the  recommendation  of  Fux  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
vice-oapellmeister  of  the  court-chapel  at  Vienna 
in  Feb.  1739.  He  was  promoted  to  the  chief 
oapellmeistership  in  1746,  but  dismissed  in 
1751  with  title  and  full  salary,  apparently  in 
fiivonr  of  Reutter.  He  returned  to  Bologna, 
and  died  there  in  1769  or  1770.  Among  the 
MSS.  of  the  Court  Library  and  of  the  Gesell- 
achaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna  are  many 
scores  of  his  operas,  oratorios,  feste  di  camera, 
serenatas,  etc.,  which  pleased  in  their  day,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  produced  at  court.  [See 
the  QuelUn-Lexikcn  for  list.]  c.  F.  p. 

PREB'ACE.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
familiar  of  the  ecclesiastical  recitatives  is  the 
dialogue  and  solo  which  introduces  the  Saneius 
at  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  central  section  of  the  service  technically 
called  the  Anaphora.  After  three  versicles  and 
responses  (or  two  only  in  the  English  rite)  the 
Preface  follows,  set  to  a  somewhat  elaborate 
melody  of  the  simple  recitative-type.  The  two 
cadences  which  duefly  distinguish  it  are  as 
follows— 


E 


■  fl  ■ 


and 


t 


IfSlt 
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The  whole  Preface,  including  the  special  addi- 
tions made  to  it  for  special  occasions,  is  based 
upon  these  figures.  w.  h.  f. 

PREINDL,  Joseph,  bom  Jan.  30,  1756,  at 
Marbach  on  the  Danube,  a  pupil  of  Albrechts- 
berger  in  Vienna,  became  in  1780  or  1790 
choirmaster  of  the  Peterskirche,  and  in  1809 
capellmeister  of  St.  Stephen's,  in  which  post 
he  died  Oct.  26,  1823.  He  was  a  solid  and 
correct  composer,  a  skilled  pianist  and  organist, 
and  a  valued  teacher  of  singing.  His  composi- 
tions include  five  masses  (printed),  a  requiem, 
a  book  of  choral  settings  of  the  *  Lamentationes,' 
smaller  church  pieces,  and  pianoforte  and  organ- 
music,  partly  published  in  Vienna.  He  also 
printed  a  Oesanglehre  (2nd  ed.  Steiner),  and 
'  Melodien  aller  deutschen  Kirchenlieder  welche 
in  St  Stephansdom  in  Wien  gesungen  werden,' 
with  cadences,  sjrmphonies,  and  preludes,  for 
organ  or  pianoforte  (Diabelli,  3rd  ed.  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Sechter).  Seyfried  edited  his  pos- 
thumous work,  Wiener  TonschtUef  a  method  of 
instruction  in  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  fugue 
(Haslinger,  1827  ;  2nd  ed.  1832).      c.  F.  p. 

PRELLEUR,  Peteb,  was  of  French  extrac- 
tion, and  in  early  life  a  writing-master.  About 
1728  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Alban's, 
Wood  Street,  and  shortly  afterwards  engaged 
to  play  the  harpsichord  at  Goodman's  Fields 
Theatre,  which  he  continued  to  do  until  the 
suppression  of  the  theatre  under  the  Licens- 
ing Act  in  1737,  composing  also  the  dances 
and  occasional  music.  In  1730  he  published 
The  Modem  Mustek  Master,  or,  the  Universal 
Musician,  containing  an  introduction  to  sing- 
ing, instructions  for  playing  the  flute,  German 
flute,  hautboy,  violin,  and  harpsichord,  with  a 
brief  History  of  Music,  and  a  Musical  Diction- 
ary. In  1785  he  was  elected  the  first  organist 
of  Christ  Church,  Spitalfields.  After  the  clos- 
ing of  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  he  was  engaged 
at  a  newly  opened  place  of  entertainment  in 
Leman  Street  close  by,  called  the  New  Wells, 
for  which  he  composed  some  songs,  and  an 
interlude  entitled  'Baucis  and  Philemon,'  con- 
taining a  good  overture  and  some  pleasing  songs 
and  duets,  the  score  of  which  he  published. 
Fifteen  hymn  tunes  by  him  were  included  in  a 
collection  of  twenty-four  published  by  one  Moze, 
an  organist,  in  1758,  under  the  title  of  *  Divine 
Melody,'  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  if  then 
dead.  w.  H.  H. 

PRELUDE  (Fr.  Prilude  ;  It.  Preludio  ;  Lat. 
Preludium;  Ger.  Vorspiel).  A  preliminary 
movement,  ostensibly  an  introduction  to  the 
main  body  of  a  work,  but  frequently  of  intrinsic 
and  independent  value  and  im])ortance.  [See 
Introduction,  Overture.  ]  The  term  is  rarely 
used  in  connection  with  oratorio,  cantata,  or 
opera,  either  as  a  synonym  for  overture  or  as  a 
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title  for  the  instnimental  introduction  taking 
the  place  of  an  overture  in  regular  form. 
Wagner,  however,  employs  the  word  Vorspiel 
in  the  majority  of  his  music  dramas,  notably  in 
*  Lohengrin '  and  *  Die  Meistersinger.'  In  each 
of  these  several  instances  the  movement  so 
denominated  is  not  only  of  extreme  significance, 
but  is  capable,  like  an  overture,  of  being  per- 
formed apart  from  the  opera.  In  '  Tristan  und 
Isolde '  he  prefers  EinleUung  (Introduction), 
but  in  the  four  sections  of  'Der  Ring  des 
Nibelungen '  we  have  Vorspiel,  and  the  terms 
in  an  operatic  sense  may  be  considered  practi- 
cally interchangeable. 

The  Prelude  was  for  a  long  period  a  charac- 
teristic portion  of  the  Sonata  or  Suite.  For 
example,  CoreUi  in  his  '  Senate  da  Camera '  com- 
mences almost  invariably  with  a  Preludio,  that 
is,  an  introduction  of  8,  12,  or  16  bars,  largo  or 
adagiOf  leading  genendly  into  an  Allemande. 
In  the  '^orks  of  Corelli's  successors,  Italian  and 
German,  we  find  the  Prelude  more  developed, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  choice 
with  the  composer  whether  a  movement  so 
named  should  precede  the  Allemande.  Bach, 
whose  commanding  genius  led  him  to  improve 
upon  the  lines  of  his  predecessors,  left  some 
masterly  preludes  in  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  ancient  binary  or  sonata  form ;  these 
movements  being  as  important  and  interesting 
as  any  in  his  suites.  [It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  in  his  six  partitas  the  introductory  move- 
ment, really  a  prelude,  is  called  by  a  different 
name  in  each  partita^  '  praeludium,'  'sinfonia,' 
'fantasia,'  'ouverture,'  'praeambulum,'  and 
'toccata,'  although  one  and  all  are  introduc- 
tory movements  of  the  usual  structure.]  [See 
Sonata,  Suite.]  But  the  term  is  used  in 
another  sense,  which  must  be  dealt  with  here — 
that  is,  as  a  title  of  the  movement  introductory 
to  a  fugue.  The  *  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier '  of 
Bach  affords  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  styles 
included  under  the  same  heading.  In  some 
instances,  as  for  example  Book  I.  No.  1,  in  C, 
No.  2  in  C  thinor,  and  No.  3  in  CS,  the  prelude 
is  a  mere  study  in  arpeggios  ;  in  others  it  is  in 
regular  form,  as  in  Book  II.  No.  5  in  D  and 
No.  9  in  K  Sometimes  it  is  of  greater  length 
than  the  succeeding  fugue,  of  which  Book  II. 
No.  17  in  Abi  is  an  instance  in  point. 

The  organ  preludes  of  Bach  are  of  even  greater 
interest  than  even  his  masterly  compositions  for 
the  clavier ;  magnificent  as  are  the  preludes  in  A 
minor  (B.-G.  xv.  189),  G  minor  (lb,  177)  D 
minor  {lb.  136),  and  B  minor  (lb.  199),  perhaps 
the  finest  of  the  entire  series  is  that  in  £b, 
(B.-G.  iii.  173)  usually  associated  with  the  fugue 
popularly  known  as  'St.  Ann's.*  ■  The  form  of 
the  movement  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  modern 
rondo,  and  in  regard  to  symmetrical  proportion, 
melodic  beauty,  and  depth  of  feeling,  it  has  few 
rivals  in  the  instrumental  works  of  any  composer. 
But  a  lengthy  treatise  might  be  penned  on  the 


organ  preludes  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  Among 
the  multitudinous  imitations  by  recent  com- 
posers the  three  preludes  of  Mendelssohn  in 
op.  37  hold  the  foremost  place.  His  six 
Preludes  (and  Fugues)  for  piano  (op.  85)  are 
also  interesting,  more  especially  that  in  £  minor 
No.  1.  Chopin,  who  was  a  law  unto  himself 
in  many  things,  has  left  a  series  of  Preludes, 
each  of  which  is  complete  in  itself,  and  not 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  something  else. 
The  apparent  anomaly  may  be  forgiven,  out  of 
consideration  to  the  originality  of  the  pieces, 
which,  whether  they  were  suggested  by  his  visit 
to  Migorca  or  not,  arc  among  the  most  character- 
istic of  Chopin's  compositions.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  title  of 
I^lude  has  never  been  associated  with  any 
particular  form  in  music,  but  is  equally  appli^ 
able  to  a  phrase  of  a  few  bars  or  an  extended 
composition  in  strict  or  free  style. 

Occasionally  the  synonymous  word  Pream- 
bulum  is  employed  (see  above),  of  which  the 
most  salient  moidern  instance  occurs  in  Schu- 
mann's '  Camaval,'  op.  9.  Prelude  is  sometimes 
used  to  signify  the  introductory  bars  of  symphony 
in  a  song  or  other  vocal  piece  ;  also  the  bri^ 
improvisation  of  a  player  before  commencing 
his  performance  proper.  Beethoven's  two 
Preludes  through  the  twelve  keys,  op.  89,  are 
in  the  improvisatory  style.  H.  F.  F. 

PRELUDES,  LES.  The  third  of  Liszt's 
'  Symphonic  Poems '  (Symphonische  Dichtungen) 
for  full  orchestra ;  probably  composed  in  die 
winter  of  1849,  and  first  performed  at  Weimar, 
Feb.  28,  1854.  o. 

PRENTICE,  Thomas  Ridley,  bom  July  6, 
1842,  at  Paslow  Hall,  Ongar,  entered  the  Boyal 
Academy  in  1861,  studying  the  piano  under 
Walter  Macfarren,  and  harmony  and  composi- 
tion under  G.  A.  Macfarren.  In  1863  he 
obtained  the  Silver  Medal  and  the  Potter 
Exhibition.  On  leaving  the  Institution  he 
was  elected  an  Associate,  and  from  that  time 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  pianoforte  teaching.  In 
1869  he  started  'monthly  popular  concerts 'at 
Brixton,  which  were  carried  on  for  five  years, 
the  assistance  of  first-rate  artists  being  secored, 
and  many  new  works,  both  English  and  foreign, 
being  performed.  For  some  years  he  gave  an 
annual  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booma 
At  the  Crystal  Palace  he  played  Beethoven'e 
Rondo  in  Bb  with  orchestra,  for  the  first  time 
in  England.  In  1872  he  was  given  the  post  of 
organist  at  Christ  Church,  Lee  Park,  but  ill- 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  it  after  a  few 
years.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  piano  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  organised  an  eitremelj 
successful  series  of  'twopenny  concerts'  in 
Kensington  Town  Hall,  especially  intended  for 
the  working  classes.  In  1881  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  the  Blackheath  Conservatoire  of  Mnsifi. 
1  His  compositions  include  a  cantata,  'Linda,' 
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for  female  vcices,  seyeral  anthems,  '  Break  forth 
into  joy,*  *I  love  the  Lord,'  etc.,  part-songs, 
trios,  etc.,  besides  numerous  songs  and  piano- 
forte pieces,  among  the  latter  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  /Gavotte  fantastique,'  an  elegy, 
a  minuet  and  trio,  etc.  He  edited  six  cantatas 
by  Oarissimi,  with  accompaniments,  and  wrote 
an  excellent  series  of  instruction-books  for  the 
pianoforte  under  the  coUectiye  title  of  The 
Musician  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  in  which 
special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  analysis  of 
musical  compositions  from  the  beginning  of 
pianoforte  study.  His  Hand  Gymnastics  is  No. 
86  of  Noyello's  Music  Primers.  He  died  at 
Hampstead,  July  15,  1895.  M. 

PRENTICE  PILLAR,  THE.  Opera  in  one 
act,  text  by  Guy  Eden,  music  by  Reginald 
Somerville.  Produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Sept  24,  1897. 

PREPARATION.  The  possibility  of  using 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  dissonant  com- 
binations in  music  was  only  discovered  at  first 
through  the  process  of  'suspension,'  which 
amounts  to  the  delaying  of  the  progression  of  a 
part  or  voice  out  of  a  concordant  combination 
while  the  other  parts  move  on  to  a  fresh  com- 
bination ;  so  that  until  the  delayed  part  moves 
also  to  its  destination  a  dissonance  is  heard. 
As  long  as  the  parts  which  have  moved  first 
wait  for  the  suspended  notes  to  move  into  their 
places  before  moving  farther,  the  group  belongs 
to  the  order  of  ordinary  suspensions  (Ex.  1)  ; 
but  when  they  move  again  while  the  part  which 
was  as  it  were  left  behind  moves  into  its  place, 
a  different  class  of  discords  is  created  (Ex.  2). 
In  both  these  cases  the  sounding  of  the  dis- 
Ex.  1.  Bx.  2. 
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cordant  note  in  the  previous  combination  (i,e, 
the  upper  C  in  the  first  chord  of  both  examples) 
is  called  the  '  preparation  *  of  the  discord,  and 
the  latter  class  are  sometimes  distinguished 
especially  as  prepared  discords.  The  note 
which  prepares  a  discord  must  be  ultimately 
capable  of  being  taken  without  preparation ; 
hence  for  a  long  while  only  absolutely  concord-- 
ant  notes  could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  But 
when  by  degrees  the  Dominant  seventh,  and 
later  the  m^or  and  minor  ninths  of  the  Domin- 
ant, and  some  similarly  constructed  chromatic 
chords  of  seventh  and  ninth,  came  to  be  used 
as  freely  as  concords,  their  discordant  notes 
became  equally  available  to  prepare  less  privi- 
leged discords.  c.  H.  h.  p. 

PRES A  (literally,  '  a  taking ').  A  sign  used 
to  indicate  the  places  at  which  the  Guida  (or 
Subject)  of  a  Canon  is  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
■everal  voices. 


The  following  are  the  forms  most  frequently 
adopted : — 


S- 


S' 
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In  the  famous  '  Enimme,'  or  enigmatical 
Canons,  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  an 
Inscription  is  usually  substituted  for  the  Presa, 
though  in  many  cases  even  this  is  wanting, 
and  the  singer  is  left  without  assistance.  [See 
Inscription.]  w.  s.  r. 

PRESSENDA,  Johannes  Franciscus,  a 
Turin  violin -maker  of  local  repute,  bom  at 
Lequio-Berria,  a  small  village  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Alba,  on  Jan.  6,  1777  ;  died  at  Turin, 
Sept  11,  1854.  His  father,  who  was  a  self- 
taught  violinist,  ^ve  him  some  violin  lessons 
which,  besides  assisting  the  boy's  natural  talent, 
inspired  him  with  an  inordinate  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  construction  of  the  instrument  upon 
which  he  played.  So  ardent  was  his  desire  to 
learn  something  of  the  secrets  of  violin-making 
that,  when  but  a  lad  of  twelve,  he  begged  and 
fiddled  his  way  to  Cremona,  where  he  arrived 
after  an  eventM  and  arduous  journey,  and  in 
due  course  became  a  pupil  of  Lorenzo  Storioni. 
On  the  completion  of  his  studies  at  Cremona 
he  returned  to  his  native  town  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  he  came,  and  in  1814  set  up 
a  business  of  his  own  at  Alba.  Meeting  with  but 
little  encouragement  he  removed  to  Carmagnola 
in  1817',  and  finaUy  drifted  to  Turin  in  1820. 
Here  success  at  last  attended  his  efforts,  owing 
to  the  patronage  of  Giambattista  PoUedro. 
This  pupil  of  Pugnani  was  appointed  conductor 
of  the  Royal  Band  by  King  Charles  Felix  in 
1824,  and  in  the  reorganisation  which  ensued, 
Polledro,  together  with  Ghebart  (his  successor), 
adopted  the  use  of  Pressenda's  violins  in  the 
Royal  Band  and  the  orchestras  of  the  Theatres. 
Tarisio  bought  a  considerable  number  of  his 
violins,  predicting  an  auspicious  future  for  them, 
and  diplomas  and  silver  medals  were  awarded 
Pressenda  by  various  Philharmonic  Societies. 
Beyond  Italy  Pressenda's  name  is  comparatively 
unknown,  but  his  work  was  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  musical  public  in  this  country  in 
1 882,  in  connection  with  the  Hodges  v.  Chanot 
case.  The  violin — a  remarkably  handsome 
instrument  bearing  a  Bergonzi  label — which 
was  the  cause  of  the  suit,  brought  to  light  the 
very  doubtful  practices  of  violin-dealers,  and 
their  methods  of  inserting  false  labels.  Yon 
Liitgendorff  (Die  Oeigen  und  Lautenmacher) 
highly  commends  Pressenda's  work,  especially 
praising  his  varnish,  and  the  individuality  dis- 
played in  the  scrolls.  According  to  the  same 
writer,  the  prices  of  his  instruments  vary  from 
£45  to  £100.  The  little  brochure  (mentioned 
below)  which  was  written  by  B.  -G  ioffredo  Rinaldi, 
a  Turin  violin-maker  and  pupil  of  Pressenda, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  at 
Vienna,  and  dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Ranieri 
as  the  president  of  the  Imperial  Conmiission 
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for  the  Exhibition,  gives  a  simple  account  of 
Pressenda's  career.  — B.  -  6.  Rinaldi,  Classica 
Fabricazione  di  Violini  in  Piemonte  (Turin, 
1873),  followed  by  a  German  translation  ;  Von 
Liitgendortr,  Die  Oeigen  und  Lautenmacher ; 
Chanot,  Hodges  ▼.  Chanoiy  Criticisms  and  He- 
marks  on  the  great  Violin  Case ;  Times,  Standard, 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  contemporary  papers 
between  Feb.  and  June  1882;  Heron -Allen, 
Hodges  against  Chanot,  being  the  History  of  a 
Celebrated  Case.     (London,  1883.)      E.  H-A. 

PRESTISSIMO,  *  very  quickly, 'indicates  the 
highest  rate  of  speed  used  in  music.  It  is  used, 
like  Presto,  generally  for  the  whole  movement. 
Examples  in  Beethoven's  sonatas  are,  op.  2, 
No.  1,  and  op.  53.  It  is  used  for  the  second 
movement  of  op.  109.  M. 

PRESTO,  'fast,'  indicates  a  rate  of  speed 
quicker  than  allegro,  or  any  other  sign  except 
prestissimo.  It  is  generally  used  at  the  begiu- 
ing  of  movements,  such  movements  being  as 
a  rule  the  last  of  the  work,  or  the  finale,  as  for 
instance  Beethoven's  sonatas,  op.  10,  No.  2  ; 
op.  27,  No.  2  ;  op.  31,  No.  3.  It  is  used  as 
the  first  movement  in  the  sonata,  op.  10,  No.  3, 
and  in  op.  79.  When  the  time  becomes  faster 
in  the  middle  of  a  movement,  *  Vib.  presto '  is 
used,  as  for  instance  in  Beethoven's  Quartet  in 
Eb  (op.  74),  third  movement  (Presto),  where 
the  direction  for  the  part  of  the  movement  that 
serves  as  the  trio  is  '  Pi^  presto  quasi  prestis- 
simo.' A  curious  instance  of  the  use  of  this 
direction  is  in  the  pianoforte  sonata  of  Schumann, 
op.  22,  where  the  first  movement  is  headed 
*  II  piii  presto  possibile,'  and  in  German  below 
'Sorasch  wiemoglich.'  At  forty-one  bars  from 
the  end  of  the  movement  comes  *Pi{i  mosso,' 
translated  'Schneller,'  and  again,  twenty-five 
bars  from  the  end,  *  Ancora  piii  mosso,'  'Noch 
schneller.'  M. 

PRESTON  &  SON,  a  famUy  of  London 
music-publishers  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
18  th  and  the  early  portion  of  the  1 9th  centuries. 
The  firm  was  first  commenced  by  John  Preston, 
who  in  1774  was  established  at  9  Banbury 
Court,  Long  Acre,  as  a  musical  instrument-maker. 
In  1776  he  had  removed  to  106  Strand,  near 
Beaufort  Buildings,  and  was  publishing  some 
small  and  unimportant  musical  works.  Two 
years  later  he  was  at  97  Strand,  where  the  firm 
remained  until  1823.  John  Preston's  business 
after  his  removal  to  the  Strand  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  trade,  and  he 
issued  a  vast  quantity  of  music  of  all  kinds, 
buying,  in  1789,  the  whole  of  the  plates  and 
stock-in-trade  of  Robert  Bremner,  who  had  then 
just  died.  About  this  time  the  son,  Thomas, 
came  into  the  business,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  John's  name  disappears.  In  1828 
Thomas  Preston  had  left  the  Strand  for  71 
Dean  Street,  Soho,  where  he  remained  until 
about  1835,  the  business  then  becoming  the 
property  of  Coventry  &  Hollier,  who  reissued 


some  of  the  Preston  publications.  Shortly  after 
1850  Messrs.  Novello  were  large  purchasers  at 
their  sale  of  effects. 

The  Preston  publications  include  an  interest- 
ing series  of  country  dances  commenced  in  1786, 
and  extending  for  nearly  forty  years  after  thig 
date.  Others  are  many  of  the  popular  operas 
of  the  day  ;  such  works  as  Bunting's  '  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,'  1796  ;  W.  Linley's  'Shake- 
speare's  Dramatic  Songs,'  J.  S.  Smith's  '  Mosica 
Antiqua,'  etc.  They  were  also  the  London 
publishers  of  George  Thomson's  Scottish,  Irish, 
and  Welsh  collections.  f.  s. 

PROVOST,  EuofeNE  Prosper,  bom  in  Paris, 
August  23, 1809,  studied  harmony  and  counter- 
point at  the  Conservatoire  with  Seuriot  and 
Jelensperger,  and  composition  with  Lesueor; 
took  the  second  Grand  prix  in  1829,  and  the 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1831  for  his  cantata  *  Bianca 
Capello.'  Previous  to  this  he  had  produced 
*  L'Hdtel  des  Princes, 'and  *  Le  Grenadier  deWag- 
ram ' — one-act  pieces  containing  pretty  music 
— ^both  with  success,  at  the  Ambigu-Gomique. 
On  his  return  from  Italy,  'Oosimo,'  an  op^ra- 
bouffe  in  two  acts,  was  well  received  at  theOpera- 
Comique,  and  followed  by  *Le  bon  Gar^on,' 
one  act,  of  no  remarkable  merit.  After  his 
maniage  with  El^nore  Colon,  Prevost  left 
Pans  to  become  conductor  of  the  theatre  at 
Havre.  In  1 888  he  left  Havre  for  New  Orleans, 
where  lie  remained  twenty  years.  He  was  in 
great  request  as  a  singing-master,  conducted  the 
French  theatre  at  New  Orleans,  and  produced 
with  marked  success  a  mass  for  full  orchestra, 
and  several  dramatic  works,  including  '  Esmer- 
alda,' which  contained  some  striking  music 
None  of  these  were  engraved.  "When  the 
American  war  broke  out  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  became  favourably  known  as  a  conductor. 
He  directed  the  concerts  of  the  Champs  Eljs^ 
and  the  fantasias  which  he  arranged  for  them 
show  great  skill  in  orchestration.  '  L'lllustre 
Gaspaxd '  (1  act)  was  produced  at  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  (Feb.  11,  1863),  but  the  fellow-pupil 
of  Berlioz,  Reber,  and  A.  Thomas,  had  virtually 
fallen  out  of  the  race.  His  son  L^n,  also  a 
good  conductor,  recalled  him  to  New  Orleans, 
where  he  settled  finally  towards  the  end  of  1867, 
and  died  August  30,  1872.  G.  a 

PREYER,  Gottfried,  bom  at  Hausbrunn 
in  Lower  Austria,  March  15,  1807.  He  studied 
at  Vienna  with  Sechter,  became  in  1835  organist 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  1844  supernumerary 
vice-capellmeister  to  the  court,  in  1846  court- 
organist,  in  1862  vice-capellmeister,  and  retired 
on  a  pension  in  1876.  From  1853  he  was 
capellmeister  of  the  Cathedral.  His  connection 
with  the  Conservatorium  dates  from  1888,  when 
he  became  professor  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point, and  conductor  of  the  pupils'  concerts; 
from  1844  to  1848  he  directed  the  institution. 
The  Tonkiinstler-Societat  performed  his  oratorio 
'  Noah '  in  1842,  1845,  and  1851.     He  printed 
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a  sjrmphony,  op.  16  (Diabelli);  several  xnasseB 
and  smaller  church  pieces ;  music  for  piano- 
forte and  organ,  choruses,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  popular  Lieder  (chiefly  Diabelli) ;  '  Hymns 
for  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church/  in  three  vols., 
Yienna,  1847  ;  a  grand  mass  for  four  male  voices 
with  oigan,  op.  76,  etc.  He  died  in  Vienna, 
May  9,  1901.  c.  F.  p. 

PRICK -SONG.  The  name  given  by  old 
writers  upon  music  to  divisions  or  descant  upon 
a  Plain -song  or  Ground,  which  were  written, 
or  pricked,  down,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  were  performed  extemporaneously.  (See 
Morley's  Introduclionf  Second  Part)  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  word  *  prick,'  as  used  to  ex- 
press the  point  or  dot  forming  the  head  of  the 
note.  Shakespeare  {Rmuo  and  Juliet^  Act  ii. 
Sc.  4)  makes  Mercutio  describe  Tybalt  as  one 
who  '  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time, 
distance,  and  proportion  ;  rests  me  his  minim 
rest,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom. '  The 
term  *  pricking  of  musick  bookes '  was  formerly 
employed  to  express  the  writing  of  them. 
Payments  for  so  doing  are  frequently  found 
in  the  accounts  of  cathedral  and  college 
choirs.  w.  h.  h. 

PRIESTNALL,  John,  English  violin-maker 
and  repairer,  bom  at  Saddleworth,  near 
Oldham,  in  Nov.  1819  ;  died  at  Rochdale, 
Jan.  18,  1899.  Originally  a  joiner  and 
pattern-maker,  as  well  as  the  inventor  of 
several  improvements  in  wood-cutting  machines, 
PriestnaU  did  not  devote  himself  entirely  to 
violin -making  until  1870.  From  that  year 
until  his  death  he  made  some  three  hundred 
excellent  violins,  thirty  violas,  six  violoncellos, 
and  eight  double  basses.  The  wood  of  these 
instruments  is  mostly  regular  in  figure,  the 
workmanship  finished,  the  scrolls  cut  with  a  free 
firmhand,the  sound -holes  pleasingbut  somewhat 
quaint,  and  the  gold-amber  oil  varnish  trans- 
parent and  handsome.  The  tone  of  the  violins 
is  powerful,  but  has  something  of  the  viola 
quality  on  the  lower  strings.  Priestnall's 
instruments  do  not  bear  a  conventional  label, 
but  his  name  is  stamped  upon  the  wood  with 
a  cold  punch  in  several  places,  and  the  opus 
number  marked  on  the  button.  As  a  repairer 
this  maker's  inventive  genius  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  and  brought  him  considerable  fame, 
and  a  vast  number  of  old  English  and  French 
violins  owe  their  regeneration  to  his  clever 
manipulation.  During  his  lifetime  PriestnaU 
sold  his  fiddles  for  £4,  but  their  value  has 
risen  considerably  since  his  death. — Meredith 
Morris,  British  Violin-Makers.  E.  h-a. 

PRIMAVERA,  Giovanni  Leonardo,  was 
bom  at  Barletta  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
All  that  we  know  of  his  career  is  that  about 
1578  he  was  maestro  di  cappella  to  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Milan.  He  has  sometimes  been 
confused  with  Giovanni  Leonardo  di  TArpa, 
though  the  very  title  of  the  work  in  which  the 


two  names  occur  together  show  them  to  belong 
to  two  different  persons  ('  II  1  lib.  de  Canzone 
Napolitane  a  3  voci  di  Jo.  Leonardo  Primavera 
con  alcune  Napolitane  di  Jo.  Leonardo  di 
L'Arpa,  1666').  Primavera's  works  consist  of 
several  Books  of  Madrigals  a  6  and  6,  some  of 
which  are  lost,  and  four  Books  of  Canzone 
Napolitane  or  Villotte  a  8,  all  published  be- 
tween 1666  and  1584.  Palestrina  took  the 
themes  of  a  madrigal  a  6  by  Primavera,  '  Nasce 
la  gioia  mia,'  as  a  subject  for  richer  contra- 
puntal treatment  by  himself  in  a  mass  bearing 
the  same  title,  and  having  the  same  distribution 
of  voices.  The  mass  is  No.  7  in  his  *  Fifth 
Book  of  Masses,'  dedicated  to  Duke  William  of 
Bavaria,  and  published  in  1590.         j.  r.  m. 

PRIME  (Lat  Prima;  Mora  prima.  Officium 
(vel  Oratio)  ad  Horam  primum).  The  first  of 
the  '  Lesser  Hours '  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Ofiice  of  Prime  consists  of  the  Yersicle 
and  Response,  ^  Deus  in  adjutorium ' ;  a  Hymn, 
'Te  lucis  orto  sidere,'  which  never  changes; 
and  three  Psalms,  sung  under  a  single  Antiphon. 
These  are  followed,  on  Sundays,  by  the  hymn 
'  Quicunque  vult,'  commonly  called  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  On  other  occasions  the  Antiphon 
is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  Capitulum  and 
Responsorium  breve.  The  disposition  of  the 
next  division  of  the  Office,  including  the  Preces 
and  the  Martyrologium  for  the  day,  depends 
entirely  upon  the  rank  of  the  Festival  on  which 
it  is  sung.  Certain  Prayers  are  said,  next  in 
order  ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  Lectio 
brevis  and  the  Benediction. 

The  Plain -song  music  for  Prime  will  be  found 
in  the  Antiphonal.  w.  s.  R. 

PRIMO,  'first,'  is  used  in  two  ways  in  music: 
(1)  In  pianoforte  duets.  Prim/)  or  Imo  is  gener- 
ally put  over  the  right-hand  page,  and  then 
means  the  part  taken  by  the  *  treble '  player, 
while  Secondo  or  Sdo  is  put  over  that  for  the 
'  bass.'  (2)  In  the  reprise  of  the  first  section 
of  a  movement,  a  few  bars  are  often  necessary 
before  the  double -bar  to  lead  back  to  the 
repetition,  which  are  not  required  the  second 
time  of  playing  the  section.  The  words  Prima, 
lm/>,  Ima  voUa,  or  Ist  time  are  then  put  over 
all  these  bars,  so  that  when  the  repeated  portion 
reaches  this  direction,  the  player  goes  on  to  the 
part  after  the  double-bar,  leaving  out  the  bars 
over  which  '  Primo '  is  written.  The  first  few 
bars  after  the  double-bar  are  frequently,  but  not 
always,  labelled  Secondo,  Sdo,  or  iSnd  time.  The 
*  Primo '  varies  greatly  in  length.  Beethoven 
often  does  without  it  at  all  (C  minor  and 
Pastoral  Symphonies)  ;  in  his  No.  2  Symphony 
it  is  two  bars  long,  in  his  No.  4  it  is  fourteen 
bars  long,  and  in  Mendelssohn's  Italian  Sym- 
phony twenfy-three  bars  (1st  movement  in  all 
cases).  M. 

PRINCE  IGOR.  Opera,  in  a  prologue  and 
four  acts,  text  and  music  by  Alexander  Borodin ; 
unfinished,  but  completed  by  Rimsky-Eorsakov 
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and  Glazonnov ;  produced  &t  the  Imperial  Opera, 
Petersburg,  Oct  28  (O.S.)  1890. 

PRINCESS  IDA ;  or  CASTLE  ADAMANT. 
Comic  opera  in  a  prologue  and  two  acts,  written 
by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 
I^oduced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Jan.  5,  1884. 
The  piece  was  called  'a  respectful  operatic 
perversion  of  Tennyson's  **  Princess." '  M. 

PRINCESS  OF  KENSINGTON,  A.  Comic 
opera  in  two  acts ;  text  by  Basil  Hood,  music 
by  Edward  German.  Produced  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  Jan.  22,  1903. 

PRINCESSE  D'AUBERGE  (Herberg 
prinses).  Lyric  drama  in  three  acts  ;  Flemish 
text  by  Nestor  de  Tiere,  French  translation  by 
Gustave  Lagye,  music  by  Jan  Blockx.  Produced 
in  Flemish  at  Antwerp  in  1896  ;  afterwards  in 
French  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Bordeaux,  etc 

PRINCIPAL.  A  word  with  various  mean- 
ings. 

I.  An  organ  stop.  In  Germany  the  term  is 
very  properly  applied  to  the  most  important 
8-foot  stops  of  open  flue-pipes  on  the  manuals, 
and  to  open  16-foot  stops  on  the  pedals,  thus 
corresponding  to  our  'open  diapasons.'  But 
in  this  country  the  Principal  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  chief  open  metal  stop  of  4-foot 
pitch,  and  should  more  properly  be  termed  an 
Octave  or  Principal  octave,  since  it  sounds  an 
octave  above  the  diapasons.  j.  8. 

II.  Principal  or  Prinzipalb.  A  term 
employed  in  many  of  Handel's  scores  for  the 
third  trumpet  part.  This  is  not  usually  in 
unison  with  the  first  and  second  trumpets,  which 
are  designated  as  Tromba  1™°  and  2**^.  It  is 
often  written  for  in  the  old  soprano  clef  with  C 
on  the  lowest  line,  and  has  a  range  somewhat 
lower  than  the  trombe.  The  older  works  on  in- 
strumentation, such  as  those  of  Schilling,  Koch, 
Schladebach,  and  Lichtenthal,  recognise  the  dif- 
ference and  draw  a  distinction  between  *  Prin- 
cipal-Stimme' and  a  'Clarin- Stimme.'  It  is 
obvious  that  whereas  the  tromba  or  clarino  re- 
presented the  old  small-bored  instrument  now 
obsolete,  for  which  the  majority  of  Handel's 
and  Bach's  high  and  difficult  solos  were  com- 
posed, the  Principal,  in  tone  and  compass,  more 
nearly  resembled  the  modern  large-bored  mili- 
tary trumpet.  The  contrast  can  easily  be  recog- 
nised by  an  examination  of  the  overture  to  the 
*  Occasional  Oratorio '  in  Arnold's  edition,  or 
that  of  the  Dettingen  Te  Deum  as  published  by 
the  German  Handel  Society.  In  the  latter  the 
old  soprano,  in  the  former  the  usual  treble  clef, 
is  adopted. 

[In  old  trumpet  music,  in  which  tnimpets 
with  kettle-drums  formed  the  whole  band,  four 
and  sometimes  five  trumpet -parts  occur  ;  in 
these  cases,  as  in  those  noted  above  for  three 
trumpets,  the  Principal  is  the  name  given  to 
the  lowest  part  (see  Trumpet),     p.  j.  b.] 

III.  Principals,  in  modem  musical  language, 
are  the  solo  singers  or  players  in  a  concert,  and 


those  who  lead  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  orchestra.  w.  h.  s. 

PRING,  Jacob  Cubitt,  Mu8.B.  ;  Josbpb, 
Mus.B.  ;  and  Isaac,  Mus.B.,  sons  of  James 
Pring,  were  all  choristers  of  St.  Paul's  under 
Robert  Hudson. 

Jacob  Cubitt  Pring,  bom  at  Lewisham  in 
1771,  was  organist  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate 
Street,  London.  He  graduated  as  Mus.B.,  at 
Oxford  in  1797,  was  the  composer  of  several 
anthems,  glees,  and  other  vocal  pieces,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Concentores  Sodales.  He 
published  two  books  of  glees,  canons,  etc,  a  set 
of  eight  anthems,  and  a  set  of  harpsichord 
sonatinas.  Seven  glees  and  a  catch  by  him  are 
included  in  Warren's  Collectiona.  He  died  1 799. 

Joseph  Pring,  bom  at  Kensington,  Jan.  15, 
1776,  was  on  April  1,  1793,  appointed  organist 
of  Bangor  Cathedral  on  the  resignation  of  Olive, 
but  not  formally  elected  until  Sept.  28,  1810. 
In  1805  he  published  'Twenty  Anthems,' and 
on  Jan.  27,  1808,  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
Mus.B.  and  Mus.D.  at  Oxford.  In  June  18  IS 
he  and  three  of  the  vicars-choral  of  Bangor 
Cathedral  presented  a  petition  to  the  Comt  of 
Chancery  for  the  proper  application  of  certain 
tithes  which  had,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
ii)  1685,  been  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  cathedral  choir,  but  had  been  diverted  bj 
the  capitular  body  to  other  purposes.  The  suit 
lasted  until  1819,  when  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
setting  at  naught  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Act,  sanctioned  a  scheme,  which  indeed  gave  to 
the  organist  and  choir  increased  stipends,  bnt 
yet  kept  them  considerably  below  the  amounts 
they  would  have  received  if  the  Act  had  been 
fully  carried  out.  Dr.  Pring,  in  1819,  printed 
copies  of  the  proceedings  in  the  suit,  and  other 
documents,  with  annotations,  forming  a  histoiy 
of  the  transactions,  which  has  long  b^n  a  scarce 
book.  He  also  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  Menai 
Tubular  Bridge.  He  died  at  Bangor,  Feb.  13, 
1842,  and  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Yard. 
His  epitaph  is  given  in  West's  CeUfi.  Org.,  p.  i. 
His  son,  James  Sharpe  Pring,  succeeded  him. 
He  was  born  about  1811,  and  successively 
chorister,  assistant  or^ganist,  and  organist  from 
1842,  being  appointed  from  year  to  year.  He 
died  Jan.  8,  1868,  and  was  buried  in  Glenadda 
Cemetery,  Bangor.  Some  chants  by  him  are  in 
Warren's  Collections  (West's  CcUh,  Org,), 

Isaac  Pring,  bom  at  Kensington,  1777,  be- 
came in  1794  assistant  organist  to  Dr.  Philip 
Hayes  at  Oxford,  and  on  his  death  in  1797 
succeeded  him  as  organist  of  New  College.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford  in  March  1799,  and  died 
of  consumption,  Oct.  18,  in  the  same  year.  W.H.H. 

PRIORIS,  Johannes,  is  mentioned  in  1490 
as  being  organist  at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  and 
in  1507  as  Maitre  de  Chapelle  to  Louis  XII.  of 
France.  Several  of  his  compositions  appear  in 
the  Choir -books  of  the  Papal  Chapel,  three 
Masses,  five  Motets,  and  two  Magnificats.    Only 
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one  work  of  his  was  ever  printed,  a  Requiem 
Mass  a  4  in  Attaignant's  collection  of  1532, 
ta  which  Ambros  grants  considerable  merit. 
Ambros  also  speaks  of  his  MS.  Chansons  as 
quite  interesting  works,  bat  Eitner  {Quellen- 
JLexUeon)  points  out  a  serious  mistake  into  which 
Ambros  has  fallen,  of  attributing  other  works 
to  Prioris  which  are  not  his.  J.  B.  M. 

PRISE  DE  TROIE  The  first  part  of 
Berlioz's  Troyens  {q.v.). 

PROCH,  Hbinrich,  well-known  composer  of 
lieder,  capellmeister,  and  teacher  of  singing, 
bom  July  22,  1809,  in  Vienna ;  was  destined 
for  the  law,  but  studied  the  violin  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  1833-84  frequently,  played  in 
public  in  Vienna.  He  became  in  1837  capell- 
meister of  the  Josephstadt  theatre,  Vienna,  and 
in  1840  of  the  Court  opera,  retiring  with  a 
pension  in  1870.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
short-liyed  ComicOperain  1 874  he  was  appointed 
its  capellmeister.  His  popularity  is  mainly 
due  to  his  Lieder,  among  the  best -known  of 
which  we  may  cite  'Das  Alpenhom,'  and  a 
finmous  set  of  florid  vocal  variations.  [A 
three-act  comic  opera,  'Ring  und  Maske,'  was 
produced  in  1844,  and  three  one-act  pieces  in 
the  following  year.  ]  He  trained  a  large  number 
of  celebrated  singers — among  others  Dustmann, 
Csillag,  and  Tietjens.  Several  good  Oennan 
translations  of  Italian  operas — the  'Trovatore,' 
for  example — are  from  his  pen.  Proch  died 
Dec.  18,  1878.  P.  G. 

PRODIGAL  SON,  THE.  An  oratorio  by 
Arthur  Sullivan,  composed  for  the  Worcester 
Festival  of  1869.  The  subject  has  been  treated 
by  Gaveaux,  Auber,  and  others,  under  the  title 
of  *  L'Enfant  prodigue  * ;  and  by  Ponchielli, 
whose  *  Figliuol  prodigo '  was  produced  at  the 
Scala,  Milan,  Dec.  26,  1880.  [Dr.  Samuel 
Arnold's  oratorio  on  the  same  subject  was  per- 
formed in  1777.     See  vol.  i.  p.  7796.]       G. 

PROFE  (PROFIUS),  Ambrosius,  was  bom 
Feb.  12,  1589,  at  Breslau.  After  studying 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lutheran  Cantor  and  Schoolmaster  at 
Jauer,  in  Silesia.  When  in  1629  Lutheranism 
was  suppressed  in  Jauer,  and  the  Roman  form 
of  worship  re-established,  Profe  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Breslau,  where  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  In  1633  he  was  appointed 
organist  to  the  church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Breslau, 
not,  however,  giving  up  his  other  business.  In 
consequence  of  the  falling  in  of  part  of  the 
church  and  the  destmction  of  the  organ,  his 
organistship  came  to  an  end,  but  he  continued 
his  mercantile  career,  and  died  Dec.  27,  1661, 
as  a  well-to-do  merchant.  It  is  not  specially 
as  a  composer,  but  as  a  diligent  editor  and 
collector  that  Profe  deserves  mention.  Between 
1641  and  1646  he  published  four  considerable 
collections  of  Geiatlicher  Concerten  und  Har- 
monien  a  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc.,  vocibus  cum 
et  sine  Violinis  k  Basso  ad  Organum,  aus  den 


beruhmsten  Italianischen  und  andem  Autoribus, 
etc.  The  composers  chiefly  represented  are 
those  of  the  later  Venetian  School,  with  a  few 
of  their  German  followers,  as  Heinrich  Schiitz. 
In  1649  a  supplement  appeared  with  the  title 
*Corollarium  Geiatlicher  CoUectaneorum.'  Pre- 
fixed to  the  first  part  of  this  collection,  though 
not  in  all  copies,  is  a  Compendium  Musicum,  by 
way  of  a  brief  instruction  in  singing.  In  this 
little  work  Profe  attacks  the  old  Solmisation 
system  founded  upon  the  Hexachord,  for  which 
he  receives  the  warm  commendation  of  Matthe- 
son.  Another  collection  of  Profe  bears  the 
title  *  Cunis  solennibus  Jesuli  recens-nati  sacra 
genethliaca'  (1646),  which,  as  the  title  indicates, 
consists  of  various  songs  for  Christmas-tide. 
To  this  collection  Profe  contributes  two  of  \m 
own  compositions  for  two  to  six  voices,  with 
instrumental  accompaniment.  In  1657  Profe 
put  forth  a  small  handy  edition  of  Heinrich 
Albert's  '  Arien.'  For  a  fuller  account  of  Profe 
see  Dr.  Reinhold  Starke's  article  in  MonaUfie/U, 
xxxiv.  pp.  189-215.  j.  B.  M. 

PROFESSOR.  At  Oxford,  the  Professorship 
^of  Music  was  founded  by  Dr.  William  Heather 
in  1626.  The  first  Professors  were  college 
organists,  not  known  outside  the  University. 
Crotch,  who  took  the  office  in  1797,  and  held 
it  till  1847,  was  the  first  musician  of  eminence. 
[Among  the  successive  holders  of  the  office  were 
Sir  Henry  Bishop,  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart, 
and  Sir  John  Stainer,  on  whose  retirement  in 
1899,  the  present  Professor,  Sir  C.  H.  H.  Parry, 
Bart,  was  appointed.]  During  a  long  period 
the  office  was  a  sinecure.  In  the  reforms 
carried  out  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  it 
was  attempted  to  restore  reality  to  the  School  of 
Music  at  Oxford  by  requiring  the  Professor  to 
lecture  at  least  once  in  each  term,  and  by 
instituting  musical  performances  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Choragus.  [See  Cho- 
RAGUS.]  The  latter  part  of  the  sctieme  has 
totally  failed ;  so  that  the  Professor's  lectures, 
about  three  a  year,  and  the  examinations  for 
Musical  degrees,  are  the  only  form  in  which 
the  University  advances  the  study  of  music. 
[See  Degrees.]  The  endowment  of  the  cbair 
is  little  more  than  nominal.  [On  his  retire- 
ment. Sir  John  Stainer  suggested  that  the 
professorship  should  be  tenable  for  ten  years 
only,  but  the  proposal  came  to  nothing.] 

The  Cambridge  Professorship  was  founded  by 
the  University  in  1684,  and  has  been  held  by 
Staggins  (1684),  Tudway  (1705),  Greene  (1730), 
RandaU  (1755),  Hague  (1799),  Clarke- Whitfeld 
(1821),  Walmisley  (1836),  Stemdale  Bennett 
(1856),  G.  A.  Macfarren  (1875),  and  C.  V. 
Stanford  (1887),  successively.  The  duties,  like 
those  at  Oxford,  consist  chiefly  in  examining 
candidates  for  musical  degrees,  and  in  prescrib- 
ing those  objects  of  musical  study  in  which 
changes  are  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
salary  of  the  Professor  is  £200  per  annum. 
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The  Edinburgh  Professorship  was  founded  by 
General  John  Reid,  who  died  in  1807,  leaving 
funds  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  various 
purposes,  amongst  others  for  endowing  a  chair 
of  music  in  the  University,  and  founding  a 
concert  to  be  given  annually  on  his  birthday, 
Feb.  13,  in  which  a  march  and  minuet  of  his 
composition  should  be  included  'to  show  the 
taste  for  music  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  to  keep  his  name  in  remembrance.' 
The  Professorship  was  founded  in  Dec.  1889, 
and  John  Thomson  was  the  first  professor.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1841  by  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop; 
in  1844  by  Henry  Hugo  Pierson ;  in  1845  by 
John  Donaldson  >;  in  1865  by  Herbert  S. 
Oakeley,  and  in  Nov.  1891  by  Frederick 
Niecks.  The  portion  of  the  Reid  bequest 
set  apart  for  musical  purposes  is  £28,500, 
the  annual  revenue  from  which  is  divided  as 
follows : — professor,  £420  ;  assistant,  £200  ; 
class  expenses,  £100  ;  expenses  of  the  Concert, 
£300.  A  sum  of  £3000  was  bequeathed  in 
1871  by  Signer  Theophile  Bucher  to  be  applied 
to  bursaries  or  scholarships ;  to  come  into 
operation  on  the  death  of  an  annuitant.  The 
class  fee  for  the  session  is  8  guineas.  The 
duties  of  the  professor  consist  in  lectures  and 
organ  performances  on  an  organ  built  by  Hill 
of  London  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Donald- 
son, and  placed  in  the  Glass  Rooms  at  Park 
Place,  which  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000,  including  the  organ.  The  Concert 
took  place  in  the  Music  Hall  until  1898,  when 
it  was  given  up  in  favour  of  historical  concerts 
in  connection  with  the  lectures,  of  which  140 
are  given  in  each  session.  Unlike  the  non- 
resident Professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  Professor  at  Edinburgh  is  a  member  of  the 
educational  staff  of  the  University.  There  is  a 
regular  double  course  of  musical  instruction  : — 
(1)  Lectures  by  the  Professor  on  the  history  and 
development  of  the  art  and  science  of  music ;  the 
various  schools  and  styles  ;  the  history  and  con- 
struction of  the  principal  musical  instruments  ; 
the  modem  orchestra,  etc.,  or  on  the  works  of 
the  great  masters.  Organ  performances,  with 
instructive  remarks  in  programmes,  are  given 
from  time  to  time  during  the  session.  (2) 
Separate  and  individual  instruction  in  organ  or 
pianoforte-playing  is  given  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  younger  students.  To  these  the  theory 
of  music  is  practically  imparted.  See  the 
Musical  Tirtua  for  1899,  pp.  690,  691. 

The  Dublin  Professorship  was  dormant  till 
1764,  when  Lord  Momington  was  appointed. 
He  held  oflBce  for  ten  years,  after  which  time 
the  Professorship  again  sank  into  oblivion.  It 
was  revived  in  1847,  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Smith,  and  a  few  examinations  of  a  rudimentary 
character  were  held,  and  degrees  given.    It  was, 

1  Then  «M  a  Mvcre  oonteat  for  the  Chfttr  on  thi«  oochIod  ;  and 
St«rndAle  Bennett  wiu  among  tbe  candidatoi.  B«ddM  the  onan 
mentioned  In  the  text  Profowor  Donaldaon  famiahed  «he  laetore-  I 


however,  reserved  for  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  elected 
in  1861,  to  raise  the  standard  of  musical  scienoe 
in  Dublin  by  examining  in  history,  counterpoint, 
orchestration,  and  all  that  is  included  in  modem 
musical  study.  Although  the  statutory  duties 
of  the  Professor  are  confined  to  examinations 
and  to  the  conduct  of  business  relating  to 
musical  degrees,  and  although  there  exists  no 
endovrment  at  Dublin  like  that  which  defrays 
class -expenses  at  Edinburgh,  yet  the  actoil 
condition  of  musical  study  at  Dublin  resembles 
that  of  Edinburgh  rather  than  the  two  English 
Universities.  The  Professor  (now  Dr.  Ebenezer 
Prout)  is  resident  at  the  University,  and  deliven 
courses  of  lectures  and  imparts  practical  instroe- 
tion  by  training  the  University  Choral  Society, 
and  conducting  the  orchestral  conoerts,  which, 
after  weekly  rehearsals,  are  held  from  three  to 
five  times  during  the  season.  The  importsnt 
change  lately  made  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
by  introducing  literary  elements  into  the  ex- 
amination for  musicfld  degrees,  was  effected 
at  Dublin  by  the  late  Professor  many  yetn 
before.  c.  A.  F. 

PROGRAMME  (itom  x/>6,  'before,'  and 
ypdfifjLo,  *  a  writing  *).  A  list  of  the  pieces  to 
be  performed  at  a  concert,  usually  aooompanied 
by  the  names  of  the  performers.  The  teim 
seems  to  have  come  into  use  in  this  connection 
in  the  19th  century,  and  is  now  often  farther 
applied  to  the  books  containing  the  words,  and 
the  analytical  remarks  on  the  pieoes.  It  is  not, 
however,  used  for  the  book  of  words  of  an  oratorio 
or  opera. 

Programmes  are  now  commonly  restricted  in 
length  to  two  hours  or  two  and  a  half.  The 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Societies  of  London 
and  Vienna,  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leiprig,  and 
the  Conservatoire  at  Paris,  are  of  that  length, 
usually  containing  a  symphony  and  a  smiJIer 
orchestral  piece,  a  solo  concerto,  two  or  three 
vocal  pieces  for  solo  or  chorus,  and  one  or  two 
overtures.  This  is  sometimes  divided  into  two 
parts,  sometimes  goes  on  without  break. 

Formerly  concerts  were  of  greater  length.  In 
the  old  days  of  the  Philharmonic  two  symphonies 
were  de  riguewr^  and  even  such  eolossi  as  Beet- 
hoven's Eroioa,  No.  7  and  No.  9,  were  accom- 
panied by  a  symphony  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  or 
Spohr,  besides  four  vocal  pieces,  two  overtures 
(the  concluding  one  often  styled  a  *  Finale ' ),  a 
concerto,  and  some  such  trifle  as  Beethoven's 
Septet.  This  was  a  survival  from  an  older  order 
of  things.  The  Haydn  -  Salomon  Concerts  of 
1792-96  contained  each  two  (once  at  least  three) 
symphonies,  and  a  final  orchestral  piece,  two 
concertos,  and  four  vocal  pieces ;  and  these  again 
were  modelled  on  the  programmes  of  the  pet^ 
German  Concerts.  Jahn,  in  his  Life  o/Mbtari 
(i.  294),  mentions  that  at  Vienna  about  1778, 
Count  Firmian's  soirees  lasted  for  six  honis; 
at  one  of  them  'several  symphonies'  by  Chriatiin 
Bach,  and  four  by  Martini,  were  performed ;  at 
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another  'twelye  new  Violin  Oonoertos'  by  Benda. 
At  a  private  concert  at  Dresden,  Sept.  21,  1772, 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Bumey  (2Wr,  ii. 
44),  the  programme  was  in  two  parts,  each 
containing  a  symphony,  a  yiolin  solo,  a  flute 
concerto,  and  an  oboe  concerto ;  and,  in  addition, 
*  by  way  of  a  bonrie  bouehCy  Fiecher's  well-known 
rondeau  minuet.'  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  pieces  were  probably  not  nearly  so  long  as 
those  which  now  go  by  the  same  names.  Our 
next  instance,  however,  contains  pieces  of  which 
we  can  all  judge.  It  is  the  programme  of  a 
concert  given  by  Mozart  at  Vienna,  on  March  22, 
1788.     All  the  pieces  are  by  him. 

1.  The  Hafber  Symphony  (Allegro  and  Andante). 

2.  Air  fh>m  Idomeneo  'Se  il  padre.'    Mad.  Lange. 

5.  PP.  Concerto  in  C. 

4.  Scena  and  Aria,  'Misera  dove  un.'     Herr  Adam- 
beiger. 

6.  Andante  graziosoand  Rondo  allegro,  from  Serenade 

in  D ;  for  orchestra. 

6.  The  favoarite  PP.  Ck>ncerto  in  D. 

7.  Scena,  <Fario'  (Lucio  Silla).  Mad.  Teyber. 

&  Extempore  Pantasia  on  the  TF.  on  an  air  by  Faiaiello; 

encored,  when  Mozart  again  extemporised  on  an 

air  by  Glnck  (10  variations). 
0.  Scena  and  Aria, 'Mia  speranzaadorata.'  Mad.  Lange. 
10.  The  Hafher  Symphony  (Minuet  and  Finale). 

Beethoven  indulged  in  long  piogrammes  when 
his  own  compositions  were  concerned.  At  the 
concert,  in  March  1807,  at  which  his  Bb  Sym- 
phony was  first  performed,  the  new  work  was 
preceded  by  all  the  three  foregoing  ones  ]  Later, 
on  Nov.  29,  1813,  he  gave  the  Symphony  in 
A,  the  'Glorreiche  Augenblick*  (7  nos.),  and 
the  <  Battle  of  Vittoria,'  in  the  same  programme. 
But  then,  these  were  his  own  music,  and 
orchestral  concerts  were  rare.  That  his  judg- 
ment on  this  subject,  when  unbiassed,  was  as 
sound  as  it  was  elsewhere,  is  evident  from  the 
note  prefixed  to  the  score  of  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony, in  which  he  requests  that  it  may  be 
played  near  the  beginning  of  the  programme, 
and  be  accompanied  only  by  an  overture,  an  air 
and  a  concerto,  that  it  may  not  fail  to  produce 
its  '  own  intended  effect.'  If  this  was  his  sober 
judgment  we  may  doubt  whether  he  would  have 
approved  such  a  programme  as  that  in  which 
modem  pianists  sometimes  play  the  whole  of 
the  five  last  sonatas  (opp.  101,  106,  109,  110, 
111)  consecutively,  without  any  relief— surely 
an  undue  strain  on  both  player  and  hearer. 
Billow's  performance  of  the  Choral  Symphony 
twice  in  one  programme,  with  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour,  is  more  excusable,  for  who  ever 
heard  that  magnificent  work  without  wishing  to 
hear  it  all  over  again  ?  The  arrangement  of  a 
programme  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  as  the 
effect  of  the  pieces  may  be  much  improved  by 
judicious  contrast  of  the  keys,  the  style,  and 
the  nature  of  the  composition.  We  have  else- 
where mentioned  Mendelssohn's  fastidious  care 
on  these  points,  and  all  are  agreed  that  his 
Programmes  when  he  conducted  at  the  Gewand- 
liaus  were  models.  [See  anUf  p.  160a.]  He 
18  said  to  have  proposed  to  write  the  music  for 
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an  entire  Programme,  in  which  he  would  no 
doubt  have  completely  satisfied  his  canons  of 
taste. 

Of  benefit  4X>ncerts  we  say  nothing.  They 
have  been  known  in  this  country  (1840-50)  to 
contain  forty  pieces,  played  or  sung  by  nearly 
as  many  solo  artists,  and  to  last  more  than  five 
hours ! 

It  was  once  the  custom  in  France,  and  even 
in  Germany,  oocasionaUy  to  divide  the  pUee  de 
rfyistance  of  the  programme  into  two,  and  play 
half  a  symphony  at  the  beginning  of  the  concert 
and  half  at  the  end.  Mozart  himself  gives  an 
example  in  the  programme  quoted  above.  But 
nowadays  such  an  attempt  would  be  treated 
by  any  good  audience  with  merited  displeasure. 

When  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  was  first 
played  (Deo.  23,  1806)  by  Clement,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  the  selection  was  as  follows : — 

Overture    ....        Clement 
Violin  Concerto        .       .       Beethoven 
Extempore  piece       .  Clement 

Sonata  on  one  string,  with  the  VioUn 
reversed. 

But  the  curiosities  of  programmes  are  endless,  o. 
PROGRAMME-MUSIC  is  an  epithet  origin- 
ally intended  to  apply  to  that  small  but 
interesting  class  of  music  which,  while  unaccom- 
panied by  words,  seeks  to  portray,  or  at  least 
suggest  to  the  mind,  a  certain  definite  series  of 
objects  or  events.  But  the  term  is  also  applied, 
with  deplorable  vagueness  of  meaning,  to  all 
dramatic,  characteristic,  or  imitative  music 
whatever.  It  must  always  remain  an  open 
question  how  far  music  is  able  of  itself  to 
influence  the  mind's  eye,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  some  imaginations  are  vastly  more  sus- 
ceptible than  others,  and  can  therefore  find 
vivid  pictures  where  others  see  and  hear 
nothing.  Also,  in  programme -music  of  all 
kinds,  the  imagination  is  always  turned  in  the 
required  direction  by  the  title  of  the  piece,  if 
by  nothing  else.  It  is  held  by  some  that  music 
should  never  seek  to  convey  anything  beyond 
the  'concourse  of  sweet  sounds,'  or  at  least 
should  only  portray  states  of  feeling.  But 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  bulk  of  audiences, 
who,  though  artistically  ignorant,  are  not  of 
necessity  vulgar  minded  ?  To  the  uninitiated 
a  symphony  lb  a  chaos  of  sound,  relieved  by 
scanty  bits  of  '  time '  ;  great,  then,  is  their 
delight  when  they  can  find  a  reason  and  a 
meaning  in  what  is  to  them  like  a  poem  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  A  cuckoo  or  a  thunderstorm 
assists  the  mind  which  Ib  endeavouring  to 
conjure  up  the  required  images.  And  two 
other  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind ;  one  is 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  amongst  critics 
and  educated  musicians  to  invent  imaginary 
*  programmes '  where  composers  have  mentioned 
none — as  in  the  case  of  Schubert's  C  major 
Symphony,  for  instance — and  another,  that 
music,  when  accompanied  by  words,  can  never 
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be  too  descriptiye  or  dramatic,  as  in  Wagner's 
music-dramas  and  the  *  Faust '  of  Berlioz. 

May  it  not  at  least  be  conceded  that  though 
it  is  a  degradation  of  art  to  employ  music  in 
imitating  the  sounds  of  nature — illustrious  ex- 
amples to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — it  is  a 
legitimate  function  of  music  to  assist  the  mind, 
by  every  means  in  its  power,  to  conjure  up 
thoughts  of  a  poetic  and  idealistic  kind !  If 
this  be  granted,  programme-music  becomes  a 
legitimate  branch  of  art,  in  fact  the  noblest, 
the  nature  of  the  programme  being  the  vital 
point 

The  'Leit-motif'  is  an  ingenious  device  to 
overcome  the  objection  that  music  cannot  paint 
actualities.  If  a  striking  phrase  once  accom- 
pany a  character  or  an  event  in  an  opera,  such 
a  phrase  will  surely  be  ever  afterwards  identified 
with  what  it  first  accompanied.  The  '  Zamiel 
motive  *  in  *  Der  Freischutz  *  is  a  striking  and 
early  example  of  this  association  of  phrase  with 
character.  [For  a  full  consideration  of  this 
subject  see  Leit-Motip.] 

But  admirable  as  this  plan  may  be  in  opera, 
where  the  eye  assists  the  ear,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  attempts  of  Liszt  and  Berlioz  to  apply 
it  to  orchestral  music  have  been  wholly  suc- 
cessful. It  is  not  enough  for  the  composer  to 
label  his  themes  in  the  score  and  tell  us,  as  in 
the  'Dante'  Symphony,  for  instance,  that  a 
monotone  phrase  for  brass  instruments  repre- 
sents *■  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here, ' 
or  that  a  melodious  phrase  typifies  Francesca  da 
Rimini.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  musical  piece  to  follow  the  general  course 
of  a  poem  or  story,  and,  if  only  by  evoking 
similar  states  of  mind  to  those  induced  by 
considering  the  story,  to  form  a  fitting  musical 
commentary  on  it.  Such  programme  pieces  are 
Stemdale  Bennett's  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri ' 
overture,  Von  Billow's  'Sanger's  Fluch,*  and 
Liszt's  '  Mazeppa.'  But  as  the  extent  to  which 
composers  have  gone  in  illustrating  their  chosen 
subjects  differs  widely,  as  much  as  the  '  Eroica ' 
differs  from  the  *  Battle  Symphony ^'  so  it  will 
be  well  now  to  review  the  list  of  compositions 
— not  a  very  bulky  one  before  the  19th  century 
— written  with  imitative  or  descriptive  inten- 
tion, and  let  each  case  rest  on  its  own  merits. 

Becker,  in  his  Haxtamusik  in  DetUschJatidt 
mentions  possessing  a  sixteen-part  vocal  canon 
'on  the  approach  of  Summer,'  by  a  Flemish 
composer  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  in 
which  the  cuckoo's  note  w  imitated,  but  given 
incorrectly.  This  incorrectness — D  C  instead  of 
Eb  0 — may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
interval  of  the  cuckoo's  note  changes  as  summer 
goes  on.^  It  is  but  natural  that  the  cuckoo 
should  have  afforded  the  earliest  as  well  as  the 
most  frequent  subject  for  musical  imitation,  as 
it  is  the  only  bird's  note  which  is  reducible  to 
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our  scale,  though  attempts  have  been  made,  a» 
will  be  seen  further  on,  to  copy  some  others. 
Another  canonic  part-song,  written  in  1540  by 
Lemlin,  '  Der  Gutz^uch  auf  dem  2iaune  sass,' 
Becker  transcribes  at  length.  Here  two  voices 
repeat  the  cuckoo's  call  alternately  throughout 
the  piece.  In  Antonio  Scandelli  (Dresden,  1570), 
the  cackling  of  a  hen  laying  an  egg  is  comically 
imitated  thus :  '  Ka,  ka,  ka,  ka,  ne-ey  1  Ka, 
ka,  ka,  ka,  ne-ey  ! '  More  interesting  than  any 
of  these  is  the  'Dixieme  livre  des  chansons' 
(Antwerp,  1545),  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  contains  '  La  Bataille  k  Quatre 
de  Clem.  Jannequin '  (with  a  fifth  part  added 
by  Ph.  Verdelot),  '  Le  chant  des  oyseaux,'  by 
N.  Gombert,  '  La  chasse  de  lievre,'  anonymous, 
and  another  'Chasse  de  lievre'  by  Gombert 
Two  at  least  of  these  part-songs  deserve  detailed 
notice.  The  first  has  been  transcribed  in  score 
by  Dr.  Burney,'  in  his  'Musical  Extracts' 
(Add.  MS.  11,588),  and  is  a  description  of  the 
battle  of  Marignan.  Beginning  in  the  luasl 
contrapuntal  madrigal  style  with  the  woids 
'  Escoutez,  tons-  gentilz  Gallois,  la  victoire  dn 
noble  roy  Fran9oys,'  at  the  words  'Sonsey 
trompettes  et  clairons,'  the  voices  imitate 
trumpet-calls  thus : — 


and  the  assault  is  described  by  a  copious  use  of 
onomatopeias,  such  as  '  pon,  pen,  pon,'  '  pati- 
patoc,'  and  'farirari,'  mixed  up  wiUi  exclama- 
tions and  war-cries.  Two  bars  of  quotation 
will  perhaps  convey  some  idea  : — 


pa  -  ti -pa- toe  p»-ti- pa-toe  pa-ti-v»' 


This  kind  of  thing  goes  on  with  much  spirit  for 
a  long  while,  ending  at  last  with  cries  of  '  Vic- 
toire au  noble  roy  Fran9ois  !  Escampe  toutts 
frelon  bigot ! '  Jannequin  and  Gombert  both 
wrote  pieces  with  the  title  'Chant  des  oyseaux,' 
the  former  being  for  four  voices,  the  latter  for 
three.     The  latter  composition  is  chiefly  in- 
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terestmg  for  the  manner  in  which  the  articula- 
tion of  the  nightingale  is  imitated,  the  song 
being  thus  written  down :  *  Tar,  tar,  tar,  tar, 
tar,  fria,  fria,  tu  tu  tu,  qui  lara,  qui  lara,  huit 
huit  huit  huit,  oyti  oyti,  coqui  coqui,  la  vechi 
la  vechi,  ti  ti  cu  ti  ti  cu  ti  ti  cu,  quibj  quiby, 
tu  fouquet  tu  fouquet,  trop  ooqu  trop  coqu, '  etc. 
But  it  is  a  ludicrous  idea  to  attempt  an  imita- 
tion of  a  bird  by  a  part-song,  although  some 
slight  effort  is  made  to  follow  the  phrasing  of 
the  nightingale's  song.  The  '  Chasse  de  li^vre ' 
describes  a  hunt,  but  is  not  otherwise  remark- 
able. 

The  old  musicians  do  not  display  much  ori- 
ginality in  their  choice  of  subjects,  whether  for 
imitation  or  otherwise.  'Mr.  Bird's  Battle' 
is  the  title  of  a  piece  for  virginals  contained  in 
a  MS.  book  of  W.  Byrd's  in  the  Christ  Church 
Library,  Oxford,  and  in  Lady  Nevell's  Virginal 
Book,  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
gavenny. (See  Lesson  and  Virginal  Book 
for  the  titles  of  the  movements.)  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  '  La  Battaglia '  by  Francesco  di 
Milano  (about  1630),  and  another  battle-piece 
by  an  anonymous  Flemish  composer  a  little 
later.  Eccard  (1589)  is  said  to  have  described 
in  music  the  hubbub  of  the  Piazza  at  Venice, 
but  details  of  this  achievement  are  wanting. 
The  beginning  of  the  17th  century  gives  us  an 
English  'Fantasia  on  the  weather,'  by  John 
Mundy,  professing  to  describe  *  Faire  Wether,* 
'Lightning,'  'Thunder,'  and  *A  cleare  Day.' 
This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal 
Book  (i.  23). 

There  is  also  '  A  Harmony  for  4  Voices '  by 
Ravensoroft,  '  expressing  the  five  usual  Recrea- 
tions of  Hunting,  Hawking,  Dancing,  Drink- 
ing, and  Enamouring ' :  but  here  it  is  probable 
that  the  words  only  are  descriptive.  A  madrigal 
by  Leo  Leoni  (1606)  beginning  'Dimmi  Clori 
gentil '  contains  an  imitation  of  a  nightingale. 
Then  the  Viennese  composer  Froberger  (d.  1667) 
is  stated  by  several  authorities  to  have  had 
a  marvellous  power  of  portraying  all  kinds  of 
incidents  and  ideas  in  music,  but  the  sole 
specimen  of  his  programme-music  quoted  by 
Becker — another  battle-piece — is  a  most  feeble 
production.  Adam  Erieger  (1667)  gives  us  a 
four-part  vocal  fugue  entirely  imitative  of  cats, 
the  subject  being  as  follows : — 


'§^'^^^'^^^?^?^> 


an,  ml 

Titles  now  begin  to  be  more  impressive,  and  the 
attempt  of  Buxtehude  (b.  1637)  to  describe 
*  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  the  Planets '  in 
a  series  of  seven  Suites  for  Clavier  would  be 
very  ambitious  had  it  extended  further  than 
the  title-page.  Kuhnau's  '  Biblische  Historien ' 
are  more  noticeable.  These  were  six  Sonatas 
for  organ  and  clavier,  describing  various  scenes 
in  the  sacred  narrative,  '  The  Combat  of  David 


and  Qoliath,'  'IJie  Melancholy  of  Saul  cured 
by  Music,'  '  The  Marriage  of  Jacob,'  '  The  Sick- 
ness'and  Recovery  of  Hezekiah,'  'Gideon,'  and 
'The  Death  of  Jacob.'  All  are  furnished  with 
detailed  explanations  of  the  various  events. 
They  are  reprinted  entire  in  Dtnkm.  Devischt 
Tonininst,  iv.,  and  are  described  in  Shedlock's 
PianoforU  Sonata,  the  author  of  which  edited 
some  of  them  for  Novello. 

Amongst  descriptive  vocal  pieces  of  this 
period  should  be  noticed  the  Frost  scene  in 
Purcell's  '  King  Arthur,'  in  which  the  odd  effect 
of  shivering  and  teeth-chattering  is  apparently 
adapted  from  Lully's  'Isis.'  Also  the  follow- 
ing aria  from  an  opera  by  Alessandro  Melani 
(1660-96)  :— 

Talor  la  granochiella  nel  pantano 

Per  allegrezza  canta  qui  qu4  r^, 

Trlbbia  il  griUo  tri  tri  tri. 

L'  Agnellino  fit  M  be, 

L'  Usignuolo  chiu  chin  chin, 

Bd  il  i^il  curi  cbi  chi. 

These  imitations  are  said  to>  have  created 
much  delight  among  the  audience.  Coming 
now  to  the  great  masters,  we  find  singularly 
few  items  for  our  list  J.  S.  Bach  has  only 
one,  the  '  Capriccio  sopra  la  lontananza  del  suo 
fratello  diletissimo,'  for  clavier,  in  which  occurs 
an  imitation  of  a  posthom.  We  cannot  include 
the  descriptive  choruses  which  abound  in  can- 
tatas and  oratorios,  as  the  catalogue  would  be 
endless.  We  need  only  mention  casually  the 
'  Schlacht  bei  Hochstiidt '  of  Em.  Bach.  [Though 
Couperin  gave  fanciful  names  to  all  that  he 
wrote,  yet  only  a  few  of  the  harpsichord  pieces 
are  really  in  the  category  of  programme-music, 
such  as  his  tenth  Ordre,  '  La  Triomphante ' ; 
in  his  very  amusing  'Apotheoses'  of  Corelli 
and  Lully,  respectively,  for  concerted  strings, 
he  stops  at  nothing  in  the  way  of  realism.] 
D.  Scarlatti  wrote  a  well-known  *  Cat's  Fugue. 
Handel  hss  not  attempted  to  describe  in  music 
without  the  aid  of  words,  but  he  occasionally 
follows  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of  his 
text  with  a  faithfulness  somewhat  questionable, 
as  in  the. setting  of  such  phrases  as  'the  hail 
ran  along  upon  the  ground,'  'we  have  tumedy* 
and  others,  where  the  music  literally  executes 
runs  and  turns.  But  this  too  literal  following 
of  the  words  has  been  even  perpetrated  by  Bach 
('  Mein  Jesu  ziehe  mich,  so  will  ich  laufen '), 
and  by  Beethoven  (Mass  in  D,  '  et  ascendii  in 
ccelum ') ;  and  in  the  present  day  the  writer 
has  heard  more  than  one  organist  at  church 
gravely  illustrating  the  words  '  The  mountains 
skipped  like  rams '  in  his  accompaniment,  and 
on  the  slightest  allusion  to  thunder  pressing 
down  three  or  four  of  the  lowest  pedals  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Berlioz  has  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  interpreting  the  words  '  high '  and  '  low ' 
literally  in  music,  but  the  idea  is  now  too  firmly 
rooted  to  be  disturbed.  Who  would  seek  to 
convey  ethereal  or  heavenly  ideas  other  than 
by  high  notes  or  soprano  voices,  and  a  notion 
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of  '  the  great  deep '  or  of  gloooiy  subjects  other 
than  by  low  notes  and  bass  yoices  ? 

A  number  of  Haydn's  Symphonies  are  distin- 
guished by  names,  but  none  are  sufficiently 
descriptive  to  be  included  here.  Characteristic 
music  there  is  in  plenty  in  the  *  Seasons/  and 
*  Creation/  but  the  only  pieces  of  actual  pro- 
gramme-music— and  those  not  striking  speci- 
mens— are  the  Earthquake  moYement,  'II 
Torremoto/  in  the  *  Seven  Last  Words/  and 
the  *  Representation  of  Chaos '  in  the  *  Creation/ 
by  an  exceedingly  unchaotic  fugue.  Mozart 
adds  nothing  to  our  list,  though  it  should  be 
remembered  how  greatly  he  improved  dramatic 
music.  We  now  come  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  when  programme  pieces  are  in 
plenty.  It  is  but  natural  that  the  numerous 
battles  of  that  stormy  epoch  should  have  been 
commemorated  by  the  arts,  and  accordingly  we 
find  Battle  Sonatas  and  Symphonies  by  the 
dozen.  But  first  a  passing  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  three  Symphonies  of  Ditters  von 
Dittersdorf  (1789)  on  subjects  from  Ovid's 
Metamarph-oses,  viz.  The  four  ages  of  the  world ; 
The  fall  of  Phaeton ;  and  Actaeon's  Meta- 
morphosis into  a  stag. 

In  an  old  volume  of  pianoforte  music  in  the 
British  Museum  Library  (g.  138)  may  be  seen 
the  following  singular  compositions : — 

1.  '  Britannia,  an  Allegorical  Overture  by  D. 
Steibelt,  describing  the  victory  over  the  Dutch 
Fleet  by  Admiral  Duncan. '  In  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  similar  pieces,  the  composer  has  kindly 
supplied  printed  *  stage  directions '  throughout. 
Thus — 'Adagio:  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
The  waves  of  the  sea.  Advice  from  Captain 
TroUope  *  (which  is  thus  naively  depicted) : — 


'  Sailing  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  announced  (by  a 
march  I).  Beat  to  arms.  Setting  the  sails, 
**  Britons,  strike  home."  Sailing  of  the  Fleet. 
Songs  of  the  sailors.  Roaring  of  the  sea.  Joy 
on  sight  of  the  enemy.  Signal  to  engage. 
Approach  to  the  enemy.  Cannons.  Engage- 
ment. Discharge  of  small  arms.  Falling  of  the 
mast  (a  descending  scale  passage).  Cries  of  the 
wounded : — 


Heat  of  the  action.  Cry  of  victory.  "Rule 
Britannia"  (interrupted  by)  Distresi  of  the 
Vanquished.  Sailing  after  victory.  Retrnn 
into  port  and  acclamation  of  the  populace. 
*'  God  save  the  King." '  This  composer  aUo 
wrote  a  well-known  descriptive  rondo,  *The 
Storm,'  as  well  as  other  programme  pieces. 

2.  *  The  Royal  Embarkation  at  Greenwich,  a 
characteristic  Sonata/  by  Theodore  Bridaolt 
This  piece  professes  to  describe  '  Grand  Saluta- 
tion of  Cannon  and  Musia  The  barge  rowing 
offto  the  Yacht  "Rule  Britannia."  HisMajes^ 
going  on  board.  Acclamations  of  the  people ' 
(apparently  not  very  enthusiastic). 


3.  *Tho  Battle  of  Egypt,'  by  Dr.  Domenioo 
Brisooli.  This  is  a  piece  of  the  same  kind,  with 
full  descriptions,  and  ending,  as  usoal,  with 
*  God  save  the  King.' 

4.  'The  Landing  of  the  Brave  42nd  in  Egypt. 
Military  Rondo  for  Pianoforto,'  by  T.  H.  Butler. 
The  programme  is  thus  stated :  *  Braving  all 
opposition  they  land  near  Fort  Aboukir,  puitoe 
the  French  up  the  sand-hills,  and  in  a  bloody 
battle  conquer  Buonaparte's  best  troops.' 

5.  Another  '  Admiral  Duncan's  Victory,'  by 
J.  Dale. 

6.  '  Nelson  and  the  Navy,  a  Sonata  in  com- 
memoration of  the  glorious  1st  of  August  1798,' 
by  J.  Dale.  A  similar  sea-piece,  in  which  the 
blowing  up  of  1/ Orient  is  represented  by  a  grand 
ascending  scale  passage. 

7.  A  tiiird  *  Admiral  Duncan/  by  Dussek. 

8.  'The  Sufferings  of  the  Queen  of  France,' 
by  Dussek.  This  is  a  series  of  very  short  move- 
ments strung  together,  each  bearing  a  name. 
A  deep  mourning  line  surrounds  the  title-page. 
'The  Queen's  imprisonment  (largo).  She  re- 
flects on  her  former  greatness  (maestoso).  They 
separate  her  from  her  children  (agitato  assai). 
FarewelL  They  pronounce  the  sentence  of  deatii 
(allegro  con  furia).  Her  resignation  to  her  fate 
(adagio  innocente).  The  situation  and  refiectioDB 
the  night  before  her  execution  (andante  agitato). 
The  guards  come  to  conduct  her  to  the  place  of 
execution.  They  enter  the  prison  door.  Funeral 
March.  The  savage  tumult  of  the  rabble.  The 
Queen's  invocation  to  the  Almighty  just  before 
her  death  (devotamente).  The  guillotine  drops 
(a  glisaando  descending  scale).    Tlie  Apotheosis.' 

9.  *  A  complete  delineation  of  the  Procession 
...  in  the  Ceremony  of  Thanksgiving,  1797,* 
by  Dussek.  The  full  title  nearly  filU  a  page. 
Here  we  have  horses  prancing  and  guns  firing, 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  Handel's  Corona- 
tion Anthem. 

10.  *  A  Description  in  Music  of  Anacreon'i 
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L'Amonr  piqu^  par  une  abeiUe,'  by  J.  Magni^. 
This  is  perhkps  the  first  attempt  to  illustrate 
a  poem,  and  as  such  is  commendable. 

11.  *  The  Chace,  or  Royal  Windsor  Hmit,'  by 
H.  B.  Schroeder  ;  a  descriptiye  hunting-piece. 

12,  13.  'The  Siege  of  Valenciennes/  and 
*  Nelson's  Victory,*  anonymous. 

Far  more  famous,  though  not  a  whit  superior 
to  any  of  these,  was  Kotzwara's  'Battle  of 
Prague.'  [See  Batfle  of  Prague,  and  Kotz- 
WABA.]  It  seems  to  be  a  mere  accident  that  we 
have  not  a  pieoe  of  the  same  kind  by  Beethoyen 
on  the  Battle  of  Copenhagen  1  ^  There  is  also  a 
'Conquest  of  Belgrade,'  by  Schroetter ;  and  a 
composition  by  Bierey,  in  which  one  voice  is 
accompanied  by  four  others  imitating  frogs — 
'qua-qua  ! ' — belongs  also  to  this  period.  The 
late  Julian  Marshall  possessed  a  number  of 
compositions  of  an  obscure  but  original-minded 
composer  of  this  time  (though  perhaps  a  Prince), 
Signer  Sampieri.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
pianoforte  teacher  who  sought  to  make  his 
compositions  interesting  to  his  pupils  by  means 
of  programmes,  and  even  by  illustrations  placed 
among  the  notes.  One  of  Ms  pieces  is  '  A  Grand 
Series  of  Musical  Compositions  expressing  Various 
Motions  of  the  Sea.'  Here  we  have  '  Promenade, 
Calm,  Storm,  Distress  of  the  Passengers,  Vessel 
nearly  lost,'  etc.  Another  is  modestly  entitled 
'A  Novel,  Sublime,  and  Celestial  Piece  of 
Music  called  Night  ;  Divided  into  5  Parts,  viz. 
Evening,  Midnight,  Aurora,  Daylight,  and  The 
Rising  of  the  Sun. '  On  the  cover  is  given '  A  short 
Account  how  this  Piece  is  to  be  played.  As  it 
is  supposed  the  Day  is  more  Chearful  than  the 
Night,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Evening^ 
be^ns  by  a  piece  of  Serious  Music  Midnight^ 
by  simple  and  innocent,  at  the  same  time  shew- 
ing the  Horror  &  Dread  of  the  Night.  Av/rora^ 
by  a  Mild  encreasing  swelling  or  crescendo 
Music,  to  shew  the  gradual  approach  of  the 
Day.  Daylighiy  by  a  Gay  &  pleasing  Move- 
ment ;  the  Rising  of  the  Sun,  concludes  by  an 
animating  k  lively  Rondo,  k  as  the  Sun  advances 
into  the  Centre  of  the  Globe,  the  more  the 
Music  is  animating,  and  finishes  the  Piece.' 

In  this  composition  occur  some  imitations  of 
birds.     That  of  the  Thrush  is  not  bad  :— 
Sva. 


f^^^^ 


The  Blackbird  and  the  Goldfinch  are  less  happily 
copied.  Other  works  of  this  composer  bear  the 
titles  of  'The  Elysian  Fields,'  'The  Progress  of 
Nature  in  various  departments,'  'New  Grand 
Pastorale  and  Rondo  with  imitation  of  the 
bagpipes  ' ;  and  there  is  a  curiously  illustrated 
pieoe  descriptive  of  a  Country  Fair,  and  all  the 
amusements  therein. 

Coming  now  to  Beethoven,  we  have  his  own 
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authority  for  the  fact,  that  when  composing  he 
had  always  a  picture  in  his  mind,  to  which  he 
worked.'  But  in  two  instances  only  has  he 
described  at  all  in  detail  what  the  picture  was. 
These  two  works,  the  Pastoral  and  the  Battle 
Symphonies,  are  of  vastly  different  calibre.  The 
former,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  departing 
from  orthodox  form,  is  a  splendid  precedent  for 
programme-music  In  this,  as  In  most  works 
of  the  higher  kind  of  programme-music,  the 
composer  seeks  less  to  imitate  the  actual  sounds 
of  nature  than  to  evoke  the  same  feelings  as  are 
caused  by  the  contemplation  of  a  fair  landscape, 
etc  And  with  such  consummate  skill  is  this 
intention  wrought  out  that  few  people  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  a  writer  in  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Britannica  (early  edition),  who  declares 
that  if  this  symphony  were  played  to  one 
ignorant  of  the  composer's  intention,  the  hearer 
would  not  be  able  to  find  out  the  programme 
for  himself.  But  even  were  this  the  case — as 
it  undoubtedly  is  with  many  other  pieces — it 
would  be  no  argument  against  programme-music, 
which  never  professes  to  propound  conundrums. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  has  actually  been  '  illustrated '  by 
scenes,  ballet,  and  pantomime  action  in  theatres. 
This  was  done  at  a  festival  of  the  KUnstler 
Liedertafel  of  Diisseldorf  in  1868  'by  a  series 
of  living  and  moving  tableaux,  in  which  the 
situations  described  by  the  Tone -poem  are 
scenically  and  pantomimically  illustrated. '  ^  A 
similar  entertainment  was  given  by  Howard 
Glover  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Jan.  30,  1864. 
Another  interesting  fact  concerning  the  Pas- 
toral Sjrmphony  is  the  identity  of  its  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  '  Portrait  Musical  de 
la  Nature '  of  Knecht,  described  in  vol.  ii.  p. 
589.  The  similarity,  however,  does  not  extend 
to  the  music,  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
resemblance.  Mention  has  elsewhere  been 
made  of  an  anticipation  of  the  Storm  music  in 
the  '  Prometheus '  ballet  music,  which  is  intercsst- 
ing  to  note.  Some  description  of  the  little- 
known  '  Battle  Symphony '  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here.  It  is  in  two  parts  ;  the  first  begins 
with  '  English  drums  and  trumpets,'  followed 
by  '  Rule  Britannia,'  then  come  '  French  drums 
and  trumpets '  followed  by  '  Malbrook. '  More 
trumpets  to  give  the  signal  for  the  assault  on 
either  side,  and  the  battle  is  represented  by  an 
Allegro  movement  of  an  impetuous  character. 
Cannon  of  course  are  imitated — Storming  March 
— Presto — and  the  tumult  increases.  Then 
'Malbrook'  is  played  slowly  and  in  a  minor  key, 
clearly,  if  somewhat  inadequately,  depicting  the 
defeat  of  the  French.  This  ends  the  first  part. 
Part  2  is  entitled  'Victory  Symphony,'  and 
consists  of  an  Allegro  eon  brio,  followed  by  '  God 
save  the  King ' — a  melody,  it  may  be  remarked, 

s  In  aooBTcrmtion  wltli  SmlU,  In  Uw  ftolda  nMir  Baden  (Thajar, 
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which  Beethoven  greatly  admired.  The  Allegro 
is  resumed,  aiid  then  the  anthem  is  worked  up 
in  a  spirited /u^ato  to  conclude. 

Of  the  other  works  of  Beethoven  which  are 
considered  as  programme,  or  at  least  character- 
istic music,  a  list  has  been  already  given  at 
p.  2666  of  vol.  i.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark 
that  the  '  Eroica '  Symphony  only  strives  to 
produce  a  general  impression  of  grandeur  and 
heroism,  and  the  *  Pathetic '  and  '  Farewell ' 
Sonatas  do  but  portray  states  of  feeling,  ideas 
which  music  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  convey. 
The  title  *Wuth  iiber  den  verlornen  Groschen,' 
etc.,  given  by  Beethoven  to  a  Rondo  (op.  129) 
is  a  mere  joke. 

The  Abbe  Vogler,  to  whom  Knecht's  com- 
position above  referred  to  is  dedicated,  was 
himself  a  great  writer  of  programme-music, 
having  described  in  his  Organ  Concertos  such 
elaborate  scenes  as  the  drowning  of  the  Duke 
Leopold  in  a  storm,  the  Last  Judgment,  with 
graves  opening,  appearance  of  the  mystic  horse- 
men an<^  choruses  of  damned  and  blessed — and  a 
naval  battle  in  the  fashion  of  Dussekand  the  rest. 

Coming  now  to  modem  times,  we  find  a  perfect 
mania  for  giving  names  to  pieces — showing  the 
bias  of  popular  taste.  Every  concert  overture 
mitst  have  a  title,  whether  it  be  programme- 
music  or  not.  Every  *  drawing-room '  piece, 
every  waltz  or  galop,  must  have  its  distinctive 
niime,  till  we  cease  to  look  for  much  descriptive- 
ness  in  any  music  It  cannot  be  said  that  all 
Mendelssohn's  overtures  are  programme-music 
The  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  with  its  trip- 
ping elves  and  braying  donkey,  certainly  is, 
but  the  *  Meeresstille,'  *  Hebrides,*  and  *Melu- 
sine '  are  only  pieces  which  assume  a  definite 
colour  or  character,  the  same  as  his  'Italian' 
and  'Scotch'  symphonies.  To  this  perfectly 
legitimate  extent  many  modem  pieces  go  ;  and 
some  term  like  'tinted  music'  should  be  in- 
vented for  this  large  class  of  compositions, 
which  includes  the  greater  part  of  Schumann's 
pianoforte  works,  for  instance.  The  'Camaval' 
is  decidedly  programme-music,  so  are  most  of 
the  '  Kinderscenen  '  and  '  Waldsoenen ' ;  while 
others,  despite  their  sometimes  extravagant 
titles,  are  purely  abstract  music  :  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Schumann  generally  invented  the 
titles  after  the  pieces  were  written.  Such  pieces 
as  the  '  Fantasia  in  C '  and  the  longer  '  Novel- 
letten,'  from  their  poetic  cast  and  free  form  give 
a  decided  impression  of  being  intended  for 
descriptive  music. 

Spohr's  Symphony  *  Die  Weihe  der  Tone '  (The 
Consecration  of  Sound)  bears  some  relation  to 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  its  first  movement ; 
the  imitations  of  Nature's  sounds  are  perhaps 
somewhat  too  realistic  for  a  true  work  of  art, 
but  certainly  conduced  to  its  popularity.  For 
no  faults  are  too  grave  to  be  forgiven  when 
a  work  has  true  beauty.  His  '  Seasons '  and 
*  Historical '  Symphonies  are  less  characteristic. 


Felicien  David's  wonderful  ode-symphonie 
'Le  Desert'  must  not  be  omitted,  though  it 
is  almost  a  cantata,  like  the  '  Faust '  of  Berlioz. 
Modem  dramatic  music,  in  which  descriptive- 
ness  is  carried  to  an  extent  that  the  old  masten 
never  dreamed  of,  forms  a  class  to  itself.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  Weber  and 
Wagner. 

Berlioz  was  one  of  the  greatest  champiooB  of 
programme-music  ;  he  wrote  nothing  ^at  was 
not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  poetical 
words  or  ideas  ;  but  his  love  of  the  weird  and 
terrible  has  had  a  lamentable  effect  in  repelling 
public  admiration  for  such  works  as  the  '  Francs 
Juges'  and  'King  Lear'  overtures.  Muse 
which  seeks  to  inspire  awe  and  terror  rather 
than  delight  can  never  be  popular.  This 
remark  applies  also  to  much  of  Liszt's  mosic 
The  novelty  in  constraction  of  the  '  Symphon- 
ische  Dichtungen'  would  be  freely  forgiven 
were  simple  beauty  the  result.  But  soch 
subjects  as  '  Prometheus '  and  '  The  Battle  of 
the  Huns,'  when  illustrated  in  a  sternly 
realistic  manner,  are  too  repulsive,  the  latter 
of  these  compositions  having  indeed  called 
forth  the  severe  remark  from  an  eminent  critic 
that  '  These  composers  (Liszt,  etc.)  prowl  about 
Golgotha  for  bones,  and,  when  found,  they 
rattle  them  together  and  call  the  noise  music' 
But  no  one  can  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
*Les  Preludes,'  'Tasso,'  'Dante,'  and  'Fanst,' 
or  of  some  unpretentious  pianoforte  pieces,  such 
as  'St.  Francois  d'Assise  pr^icant  auz  oiseanz,' 
'  Au  bord  d'une  source,'  '  Waldesrauschen,'  and 
others. 

Sterndale  Bennett's  charming  '  Paradise  and 
the  Peri '  overture  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  work 
whose  intrinsic  beauty  pulls  it  through.  An 
unmusical  story,  illustrated  too  literally  by  the 
music, — yet  the  result  is  delightfiiL  Raff,  who 
knew  public  taste  as  well  as  any  man,  named 
seven  out  of  his  nine  symphonies,  but  they  are 
descriptive  in  a  very  unequal  degree.  The 
'Lenore'  follows  the  course  of  Biirger's  well- 
known  ballad,  and  the  '  Im  Walde '  depicts  four 
scenes  of  forest  life.  Others  bear  the  titles  of 
'The  Alps,'  'Spring,'  'Summer,'  etc.,  but  are 
character-music  only.  Raff,  unlike  Liszt,  re- 
mains faithful  to  classical  form  in  his  sym- 
phonies, though  this  brings  him  into  difficulties 
in  the  Finale  of  the  '  Forest '  Symphony,  where 
the  shades  of  evening  have  to  fall  and  the 
*  Wild  Hunt  *  to  pass,  twice  over.  The  same 
difficulty  is  felt  in  Bennett's  Overture. 

That  the  taste  for  '  music  that  means  some- 
thing' has  enormously  increased  and  is  still 
increasing  no  one  can  doubt  who  looks  on  the 
enormous  mass  of  modem  music  which  comes 
under  that  head,  and  who  reads  the  voluble 
defence  of  musical  realism  in  which  some  modem 
critics  delight.  Letting  alone  the  music  which 
is  only  intended  for  the  uneducated,  the  extra- 
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▼agant  programme  quadrilles  of  Jullien,  and  the 
clever,  if  valgar,  imitative  choruses  of  Offenbach 
and  his  followers,  it  is  certain  that  every  piece 
of  music  now  derives  additional  interest  from 
the  mere  fact  of  having  a  distinctive  title.  Two 
excellent  specimens  of  the  grotesque  in  modem 
programme-music  are  Gounod's  '  Funeral  March 
of  a  Marionette'  and  Saint -Saens's  'Danse 
Macabre.'  In  neither  of  these  is  the  mark  over- 
stepped.   More  dignified  and  poetic  are  the  other 

*  Formes  Symphoniques '  of  the  latter  composer, 
the  *Rouet  d'Omphale'  being  a  perfect  gem  in  its 
way.  We  may  include  Goldmark's  *  Landliche 
Hochzeit'  symphony  in  our  list,  and  if  the  Char- 
acteristic Studies  of  Moscheles,  Liszt,  Henselt, 
and  others  are  omitted,  it  is  because  they  belong 
rather  to  the  other  large  class  of  character- 
pieces.  [The  tone-poems  of  Richard  Strauss 
are  one  and  all  programme-music,  and  among 
recent  English  specimens  of  the  higher  kind 
of  *  character-music '  may  be  mentioned  Elgar's 
< Cockaigne'  overture,  and  Mackenzie's  suite, 

*  London  Day  by  Day.*] 

It  will  be  noticed,  on  regarding  this  catalogue, 
how  much  too  extended  is  the  application  of  the 
term  'programme-music'  in  the  present  day. 
If  every  piece  which  has  a  distinct  character 
is  to  be  accounted  programme-music,  then  the 

*  Eroica  *  Symphony  goes  side  by  side  with 
Jullien's  'British  Army  Quadrilles,'  Berlioz's 
'  Episode  de  la  vie  d'un  Artiste '  with  Dussek's 
'Sufferings  of  the  Queen  of  France,'  or  Beet- 
hoven's *  Turkish  March '  with  his  *  Lebewohl ' 
sonata.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  argue  for 
or  against  programme-music  in  general,  when 
it  contains  as  many  and  diverse  classes  as  does 
abstract  music.  As  before  stated,  theorising  is 
useless — the  result  is  everything.'  A  beautiful 
piece  of  music  defies  the  critics,  and  all  the 
really  beautiful  pieces  in  the  present  list  survive, 
independently  of  the  question  whether  pro- 
gramme-music is  a  legitimate  form  of  art  or 
not  F.  c. 

PROGRESSION  is  motion  from  note  to  note, 
or  from  chord  to  chord.  The  term  is  sometimes 
used  to  define  the  general  aspect  of  a  more  or 
less  extended  group  of  such  motions.  It  is  also 
used  of  a  group  of  modulations,  with  reference 
to  the  order  of  their  succession.  The  expression 
'  progression  of  parts '  is  used  with  special  re- 
ference to  their  relative  motion  in  respect  of  one 
another,  and  of  the  laws  to  which  such  relative 
motion  is  subject.   [See  Motion.]       c.  h.  h.  p. 

PROLATION  (Lat  Frolaiio;  Ital.  Prola- 
zione).  A  subdivision  of  the  rhythmic  system 
which  in  Mediaeval  Music  governed  the  pro- 
portionate duration  of  the  Semibreve  and  the 
Minim. 

Prolation  was  of  two  kinds,  the  Greater  and 
the  Lesser — called  by  early  English  writers  the 
More  and  the  Lesse,  and  by  Italians,  Frolazume 
Perfeiiaf  and  ImperfeUa,  In  the  former — usu- 
ally indicated  by  a  Circle  or  Semicircle,  with 


a  Point  of  Perfection  in  its  oentre^the  Semi- 
breve was  equal  to  three  Minims.  In  the  latter — 
distinguished  by  the  same  signs,  without  the 
Point — it  was  equal  to  two.  [See  Point.  ]  The 
signs,  however,  varied  greatly  at  different 
periods.  In  the  latter  hal  f  of  the  1 6th  century, 
for  instance,  the  Circle  was  constantly  either 
used  in  connection  with,  or  replaced  by,  the 
figure  3,  to  which  circumstance  we  owe  the 
presence  ofthat  figure  in  our  own  time-signatures, 
the  time  now  known  as  8-2  being,  in  fact,  the 
exact  modem  equivalent  of  the  Greater  Prolation, 
and  that  commonly  called  Alia  Breve,  <^,  of  the 
Lesser. 

The  Greater  Prolation.       The  Lesser  Prolation. 


Prolation  was  generally  intermixed  with 
Mood  and  Time,  in  curiously  intricate  propor- 
tions, which,  however,  were  greatly  simplified 
by  the  best  masters  of  the  best  period.  [See 
Mood,  Timb,Pboportion,  Notation.]  w,  b.  r. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  Although  the 
concerts  given  at  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  Maryle- 
bone,  and  other  public  gardens,  might  be  placed 
under  this  head,  the  class  of  entertainment  now 
so  well  known  in  this  country  under  the  name 
was  introduced  into  London  from  Paris.  In 
1888  some  of  the  leading  London  instrumen- 
talists gave  concerts  at  the  English  Opera- House 
(Lyceum),  under  the  title  of  '  Promenade  Con- 
certs k  la  Mnsard.'  The  pit  was  boarded  over 
and  an  orchestra  erected  upon  the  stage  in  the 
manner  now  familiar  to  all,  though  then  so 
strange.  The  band  consisted  of  sixty  per- 
formers, including  many  of  the  most  eminent 
professors ;  J.  T.  Willy  was  the  leader,  and 
Signer  Negri  the  conductor ;  the  programmes 
were  composed  exclusively  of  instrumental 
music,  each  consisting  of  four  overtures,  four 
quadrilles  (principally  by  Musard),  four  waltzes 
(by  Strauss  and  Lanner),  and  a  solo,  usually  for 
a  wind  instrument.  The  first  of  the  concerts 
was  given  on  Dec.  12,  and  they  were  continued, 
with  great  success,  during  the  winter.  Early 
in  1839  the  band  of  Valentino,  the  rival  of 
Musard,  came  to  London,  and  gave  concerts  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  ;  the  programmes 
being  composed  of  music  of  a  higher  class,  the 
first  part  usually  including  a  symphony ;  but 
they  met  with  little  support.  In  Oct.  1839 
the  original  speculators  resumed  operations  at 
the  Lyceum.  On  June  8,  1840,  'Concerts 
d'£t^'  were  commenced  at  Drury  Lane  under 
the  conductorship  of  Eliason,  the  violinist,  with 
Jullien  as  his  assistant,  and  a  band  of  nearly 
100,  and  a  small  chorus.  Some  dissensions 
among  the  original  managers  led  to  concerts  of 
the  same  class  being  given  by  Mr.  Willy  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  at  the  Princesis's  Theatre, 
the  miy'ority  of  the  band,  however,  still  per- 
forming at  the  Lyceum.     About  the  same  period 
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promenade  concerts  were  given  at  Dniry  Lane, 
and  Musard  was  brought  over  to  conduct  them. 
In  Jan.  1841  '  Concerts  d'Hiver '  were  given  in 
the  same  house  by  Jullien,  who  soon  firmly 
established  himself  in  public  favour  and  con- 
tinued to  give  this  class  of  concerts  until  1859. 
[See  JuLLisN.]  In  1850  promenade  concerts 
conducted  by  Balfe  were  given  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  under  the  title  of  'National  Concerts ' ; 
a  large  band  and  chorus  and  some  eminent 
principal  singers  were  engaged,  but  the  specu- 
lation proved  unsuccessful.  After  Jullien's 
retirement,  promenade  concerts  were  annually 
given  in  the  autumn  at  Covent  Garden,  with 
Alfred  Mellon  as  conductor  until  1866,  and 
afterwards  under  various  conductors.  Signer 
Arditi,  M.  Herv^,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  M. 
Riviere,  etc.  [The  autumnal  promenade  con- 
certs languished  for  a  good  many  years  until 
the  opening  of  the  Queen's  Hall,  when  Mr. 
H.  J.  Wood,  by  the  bold  policy  of  making  his 
programmes  good  and  interesting  instead  of 
seeking  '  popularity,'  obtained  a  greater  success 
for  the  series  given  under  his  direction  than 
had  rewarded  many  of  his  predecessors.]  w.  h.  h. 

PROMETHEUS.  Beethoven's  only  Ballet 
(op.  48)  ;  designed  by  Salvatore  Vigano  ;  com- 
posed in  1800,  and  produced,  for  Mile.  Casen- 
tini's  benefit,  March  28,  1801,  in  the  Burg- 
theater,  Vienna,  under  the  title  of  'Die 
Geschopfe  des  Prometheus.'  It  contains  an 
overture,  an  'Introduction, 'and sixteen  numbers. 
The  title  of  the  first  edition,  an  arrangement 
for  the  piano  (Vienna,  1801,  numbered  in 
error  op.  24),  is  '  Gli  Uomini  di  Prometeo ' ; 
English  edition,  'The  men  of  Prometheus.' 
If  Beyle — who  under  the  name  of  Bombet 
wrote  the  famous  letters  on  Haydn — may  be 
trusted,  the  representation  of  Chaos  from  the 
'Creation'  was  interpolated  by  Vigano  into 
Beethoven's  Ballet  at  Milan,  to  express  'the 
first  dawn  of  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  beauty ' 
(whatever  that  may  mean).  ^ 

No.  5  is  a  very  early  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  harp  with  the  orchestra.— The  Introduction 
contains  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  Storm  in 
the  Pastoral  Symphony. — The  Finale  contains 
two  tunes  which  Beethoven  has  used  elsewhere  ; 
the  first  of  these,  in  £b,  appears  as  a  Contre- 
tanz.  No.  7  of  12  ;  as  the  theme  of  fifteen  varia- 
tions and  a  fugue  for  the  PF.  in  Eb  (op.  35, 
composed  in  1802)  ;  and  as  the  principal  theme 
in  the  Finale  to  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The 
second — in  G — appears  as  a  Gontretanz,  No.  1 1 
of  the  set  first  mentioned.  Such  repetitions 
are  rare  in  Beethoven.  The  autograph  of 
'  Prometheus '  has  disappeared,  but  the  Hof- 
bibliothek  at  Vienna  possesses  a  transcript  with 
Beethoven's  corrections.  g. 

PR0PH4:TE,  LR  opera  in  five  acts; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Meyerbeer.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Opera,  Paris,  April  16,  1849.     In 

1  tMtvM  mr  Havdn.  No.  18 ;  Hay  31. 1809. 


Italian,  in  four  acts,  at  Covent  Garden,  July  24, 
1849.  G. 

PROPORTION  (Lat.  Froportio ;  lUl.  Pro. 
porzione).  A  term  used  in  arithmetic  to  expreu 
certain  harmonious  relations  existing  between 
the  several  elements  of  a  series  of  numbers ;  and 
transferred  from  the  terminology  of  mathematics 
to  that  of  Music,  in  which  it  plays  a  veiy 
prominent  part.  In  music,  however,  the  word  is 
not  always  employed  in  its  strict  mathematical 
sense  ;  for  a  true  Proportion  can  only  exist  in 
the  presence  of  three  terms  ;  in  which  point  it 
differs  from  Ratio,  which  is  naturally  expressed 
by  two.  Now  the  so-called  *  Proportions '  of 
musical  science  are  almost  always  expressible  by 
two  terms  only,  and  should,  therefore,  be  more 
correctly  called  Ratios  ;  but  we  shall  find  it 
convenient  to  assume  that,  in  musical  phraseo- 
logy, the  two  words  may  be  lawfully  treated 
as  synonymous — as,  in  fact,  they  actually  havs 
been  treated,  by  almost  all  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  from  Joannes  Tinctor,  who 
published  the  first  musical  dictionary,  in  the 
year  1474,«  to  the  Theoriste  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries. 

Of  the  three  principal  kinds  of  IVoportion 
known  to  mathematicians,  two  only — the  Arith- 
metical and  Geometrical  species — are  extensively 
used  in  music  ;  the  former  in  connection  widi 
differences  of  Pitch  and  Rhythm  ;  the  latter,  in 
the  construction  of  the  time-table,  the  Scale  of 
Organ  Pipes,  and  other  matters  of  importance. 

Thomas  Morley,  in  his  Plaine  and  easie  In- 
troduction to  Practicall  Musicke  (London,  1597), 
gives  a  table,  which  exhibits,  at  one  view,  all 
the  different  kinds  of  Proportion  then  in  general 
use  ;  thereby  saving  so  much  time  and  trouble, 
in  the  way  of  reference,  that  we  have  thought 
it  well  to  reproduce  his  diagram,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  practical  application  of  our  subject 

To  use  this  table  (1)  When  the  name  of  the 
Proportion  is  known,  but  not  its  constituents, 
find  the  name  in  the  upper  part  of  the  diagram ; 
follow  down  the  lines  of  the  lozenge  in  which  it 
is  enclosed,  as  far  as  the  first  horizontal  line  of 
figures  ;  and  the  two  required  numbers  will  be 
found  under  the  points  to  which  these  diagonal 
lines  lead.  Thus,  Tripla  Sesquialtera  lies  near 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  diagram,  about  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom  ;  and  the  diagonal 
lines  leading  down  from  it  conduct  us  to  the 
numbers  2  and  7,  which  express  the  required 
Proportion  in  its  lowest  terms.  (2)  When  the 
constituents  of  the  Proportion  are  known,  bat 
not  its  name,  find  the  two  known  numbers  in 
the  same  horizontal  line  ;  follow  the  lines  which 
enclose  them,  upwards,  into  the  diagonal  portion 
of  the  diagram  ;  and,  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
thus  formed  will  be  found  the  required  name. 
Thus,  the  lines  leading  from  2  and  8  conduct 
us  to  Quadmpla. 

*  'Photohtio  eit  dw>nnn  nnmeroram  haUtwlo'  (Jouolt  nae* 
torla,  TMrmtnortun  Mutictu  JHgknUorimm.    lAt.F.} 
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The  nppennost  of  the  horizontal  lines  com- 
prises all  the  Proportions  possible,  between  the 
series  of  numbers  from  1  to  10  inclusive,  reduced 
to  their  lowest  terms.  The  subsequent  lines 
give  their  multiples,  as  far  as  100  ;  and,  as 
these  multiples  always  bear  the  same  names  as 
their  lowest  representatives,  the  lines  drawn 
from  them  lead  always  to  the  apex  of  the  same 
triangle. 

By  means  of  the  Proportions  here  indicated 
the  theorist  is  enabled  to  define  the  difference 
of  pitch  between  two  given  sounds  with  mathe- 
matical exactness.  Thus  the  octave,  sounded 
by  the  hnlf  of  an  open  string,  is  represented  by 


the  Proportion  called  Dnpla ;  the  Perfect  Fifth, 
sounded  by  2-S  of  the  string,  by  that  called 
Sesquialtera ;  the  Perfect  Fourth,  sounded  by 
8-4,  by  Sesquitertia.  These  Ratios  are  simple 
enough,  and  scarcely  need  a  diagram  for  their 
elucidation  ;  but  as  we  proceed  to  more  complex 
intervals,  and  especially  to  those  of  a  dissonant 
character,  the  Proportions  grow  far  more  intri- 
cate, and  Morley's  table  becomes  really  valuable. 

A  certain  number  of  these  Proportions  are 
also  used  for  the  purpose  of  defining  differences 
of  rhythm  ;  and,  in  mediaeval  music,  the  latter 
class  of  diiferences  involves  even  greater  com- 
plications than  the  former. 

The  nature  of  Mood,  Time,  and  Pkolation 
will  be  found  fully  explained  under  their  own 
special  headings  ;  and  the  reader  who  has  care- 
fdUy  studied  these  ancient  rhythmic  systems  will 
be  quite  prepared  to  appreciate  the  confusion 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  arise  from  their 
unrestrained  commixture.  [See  Notation.  1 
Time  was,  when  this  commixture  was  looked 
upon  as  the  eaehst  of  a  refined  and  classical 
style.  The  early  Flemish  composers  delighted 
in  it.  Josquin  constantly  made  one  voice  sing 
in  one  kind  of  rhythm,  while  another  sang  in 
another.  Obrecht,  in  his  '  Missa  Je  ne  demande,' 
uses  no  less  than  five  different  time-signatures 
at  the  beginning  of  a  single  stave— an  expedient 
which  became  quite  characteristic  of  the  musio 
of  the  15th  and  earlier  years  of  the  16th 
centuries.  It  was  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
elucidating  the  mysteries  of  this  style  of  writing 
that  Morley  gave  his  table  to  the  world  ;  and, 
by  way  of  making  the  matter  clearer,  he  followed 
it  up  by  a  setting  of  *  Christes  Crosse  be  my 
speed,'  for  three  voices,  containing  examples  of 
Dupla,  Tripla,  Quadrupla,  Sesquialtera,  Sesqni- 
quarta,  Quadrupla  -  Sesquialtera,  Quintupla, 
Sextupla,  Septupla,  Nonupla,  Decupla,  and 
Supertripartiens  quartas,  giving  it  to  his  pupil, 
Philomathes,  with  the  encouraging  direction — 
'  Take  this  Song,  peruse  it,  and  sing  it  perfectly  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  you  may  sing  any  reason- 
able hard  wrote  Song  that  may  come  to  your 
sight' 

Nevertheless,  Morley  himself  confesses  that 
these  curious  combinations  had  fallen  quite  into 
disuse  long  before  the  close  of  the  16th  centuiy. 

Omithoparcus,  writing  in  1517,^  mentions 
eight  combinations  of  ^t)portion  only,  all  of 
which  have  their  analogues  in  modem  music, 
though,  the  Large  and  Long  being  no  longer  in 
use,  they  cannot  all  be  conveniently  expressed 
in  modem  notation.  (1)  The  Greater  Mode 
Perfect,  with  Perfect  Time ;  (2)  the  Greater 
Mode  Imperfect,  with  Perfect  Time ;  (8)  the 
Lesser  Mode  Perfect,  with  Imperfect  Time ; 
(4)  the  Lesser  Mode  Imperfect,  with  Imperfect 
Time ;  (6^  the  Greater  Prolation,  with  Perfect 
Time  ;  (6)  the  Greater  Prolation,  with  Imper- 
fect Time ;  (7)  Perfect  Time,  with  the  Leaser 
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Prolation  ;  (8)  Imperfect  Time,  with  the  Leaser 
Prolation. 


ts^FfF?Ff=Ba]  (  fl  I  fffn^^^ 


Adam  de  Fulda,  Sebald  Hejden,  and  Hermann 
Finck  use  a  different  form  of  aignature  ;  distin- 
guishing the  Perfeot  or  Imperfect  Modes,  by  a 
large  Circle  or  Semicircle  ;  Perfect  or  Imperfect 
Time,  by  a  smaller  one  enclosed  within  it ;  and 
the  Greater  or  Leaser  Prolation,  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  Point  of  Perfection  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole  ;  thus  : — 


In  his  First  Book  of  Masses,  published  in 
1554,  Palestrina  has  employed  Perfect  and 
Imperfect  Time,  and  the  Qreater  and  Lesser 
Prolation,  simultaneously,  in  highly  complex 
Proportions,  more  especially  in  the  'Missa 
Yirtute  magna,'  the  second  Osanna  of  which 
presents  difficulties  with  which  few  modem 
choirs  could  cope  ;  while,  in  his  learned  '  Missa 
L'homme  arm^,'  he  has  produced  a  rhythmic 
labyrinth  which  even  Josquin  might  have 
envied.  But,  after  the  production  of  the 
'Missa  Papae  Marcelli,'  in  the  year  1565,  he 
confined  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  use 
of  Imperfect  Time,  with  the  Lesser  Prolation, 
equivalent  to  our  Alia  Breve,  with  four  minims 
in  the  measure ;  the  Lesser  Prolation,  alone, 
answering  to  our  common  time,  with  four 
crotchets  in  the  measure ;  Perfect  Time,  with 
the  Lesser  Prolation,  containing  three  semibreves 
in  the  measure;  and  the  Greater  Prolation, 
alone  represented  by  our  3-2.  A  very  little 
consideration  will  suffice  to  show  that  all  these 
combinations  are  reducible  to  simple  Dupla 
and  Tripla. 

Our  modern  Proportions  are  equally  unpreten- 
tious, and  far  more  clearly  expressed  ;  all  Simple 
Times  being  either  Duple  or  Triple,  with  Duple 
subdivisions ;  and  Compound  Times,  Duple  or 
Triple,  with  Triple  subdivisions.  Modem  com- 
posers sometimes  intermix  these  different  species 
of  Rhythm,  just  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Pro- 
lation were  intermixed,  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but 
the  simplicity  of  our  time-signatures  deprives 
the  process  of  almost  all  its  complication.  No 
one,  for  instance,  finds  any  difficulty  in  reading 
the  third  and  fourth  Doubles  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  Handel's  fifth  suite  (the  '  Harmonious 
Blacksmith '),  though  one  hand  plays  in  common 
time,  and  the  other  in  24-16.  Equally  clear 
in  its  intention,  and  intelligible  in  the  appear- 
ance it  presents  to  the  eye,  is  the  celebrated 
scene  in  'Don  Giovanni,'  in  which  the  first 
orchestra  plays  a  minuet  in  3-4  :  the  second, 
a  gavotte  in  2-4  ;  and  the  third,  a  valse  in 
8-8  ;  all  blending  together  in  one  harmonious 
whole — a  triumph  of  ingenious  Proportion 
worthy  of  a  Netherlander  of  the  15th  century. 


which  could  only  have  been  conoeiTed  by  a 
musician  as  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  his 
leaming  as  for  the  geniality  of  his  style.  Spohr 
has  used  the  same  expedient,  with  striking  effect, 
in  the  slow  movement  of  his  symphony  '  Die 
Weihe  der  Tone '  ;  and  other  still  later  com- 
posers have  adopted  it,  with  very  &ir  success, 
and  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  difficulty — 
for  our  rhythmic  signs  are  too  clear  to  admit 
the  possibility  of  misapprehension.  Our  time- 
table, too,  is  simplicity  itself,  though  in  stxict 
Geometrical  Proportion — the  Breve  being  twice 
as  long  as  the  Semibreve,  the  Semibreve  twice  as 
long  as  the  Minim,  and  so  with  the  rest  We 
have,  in  iact,  done  all  in  our  power  to  render 
the  radiments  of  the  art  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  capacity  ;  and  only  in  a  very  few  cases 
— such  as  those  which  ooncem  the  '  Section  of 
the  Canon,'  as  demonstrated  by  Euclid,  and 
other  writers  on  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
the  Scale,  the  regulation  of  Temperament,  the 
Scale  of  Organ  Pipes,  and  others  of  like  natore 
— are  we  concerned  with  Proportions  sufficiently 
intricate  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  mathematidan 
for  their  elucidation.  w.  s.  B. 

PBOPOSTA  (Lat  dux  ;  Eng.  Subject).  A 
term  applied  to  the  leading  part  in  a  fugue  or 
poiut  of  imitation,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Risposta,  or  response  (Eng.  Answer ;  Lat. 
Comes),  The  leading  part  of  a  canon  la  uflEoally 
called  the  Guida,  though  the  term  Proposta  ia 
sometimes  applied  to  that  also.  w.  s.  B. 

PROPRIETAS,  propriety  (Ger.  EigenheU). 
A  peculiarity  attributed  by  medieval  writers 
to  those  Ligatures  in  which  the  first  note  was 
sung  as  a  Breve  ;  the  Breve  being  always  under- 
stood to  represent  a  complete  measure  (Lat. 
Tactus  ;  Old  Eng.  Stroke).  Franco  of  Cologne 
describes  Ligatures  beginningwith  Breves,  Longs^ 
and  Semibreves,  as  Ligaiurae  ewn,  tint^  and 
cum  opponta  Proprietate,  respectively,      w.  8.  b. 

PROSE.     [See  Sequkntia.] 

PROSKE,  Karl,  editor  of  the  celebrated 
collection  of  ancient  church-music  called  Musica 
DiYiNA,  bom  Feb.  11,  1794,  at  Grobing  in 
Upper  Silesia,  where  his  father  was  a  wealthy 
land-owner.  Having  studied  medicine  he  made 
the  campaign  of  1813-15  as  an  army  surgeon, 
but  being  compelled  to  retire  by  his  health  he 
took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Halle, 
and  settled  as  government  physician  at  Oppeln 
in  Upper  Silesia.  Here  he  suddenly  became 
a  re^gious  enthusiast,  a  change  to  which  his 
devotion  to  church  music  doubtless  contributed. 
On  April  11,  1826,  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
Bishop  Sailer  at  Ratisbon,  where  he  became 
vicar-choral  in  1827,  and  Canon  and  Capell- 
meister  of  the  Cathedral  in  1880.  From  this 
time,  with  the  aid  of  lus  private  fortune,  he 
began  his  celebrated  collection  of  dhurch-music, 
residing  for  long  in  Italy  exploring  the  great 
MS.  collections  there,  and  scoring  firom  the  voice- 
parts  nuiny  very  beautiful  but  hitherto  on* 
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known  works,  and  publishing  them  in  a  cheap, 
accurate,  and  legible  form  as  *  Musica  Divina ' 
[see  anUt  pp.  329-30].  Each  volume  is  pre- 
ceded by  introductory  remarks,  biographical 
and  bibliographical.  Attention  has  been  re- 
peatedly called  in  this  Dictionary  to  the  merits 
of  this  ooUection.  Proske  died  of  angina 
pectoris,  Dec  20,  1861,  bequeathing  his  col- 
lection to  the  episcopal  library  of  Ratisbon,  of 
which  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments.     F.  o. 

PROUT,  Ebbnezer,  Mu8.D.,  B.A.,  bom  at 
Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  March  1,  1835, 
graduated  at  London,  1854.  He  studied  the 
pianoforte  under  Charles  Salaman.  He  acted 
as  organist  at  various  chapels,  and  was  at  Union 
Chapel,  Islington,  in  1861-73.  From  1861  to 
1885  he  was  professor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art.  In  1862  he 
gained  the  first  prize  of  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians  for  the  best  string  quartet,  and  in 
1865  their  first  prize  for  pianoforte  quartet. 
From  1871  to  1874  he  was  editor  of  Tfie 
MowtJUy  Musical  Record^  and  from  that  time 
was  successively  music  critic  of  The  Academy 
(1874-79)  and  The  Athenceum  (1879-89).  He 
conducted  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Choral 
Association  in  1876-90,  and  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  at  the 
National  Training  School  of  Music  in  1876. 
In  1879  he  was  given  a  similar  post  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1884  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music 

[The  following  is  a  list  of  his  oomporitions : — 

1.  string  quartet  in  B  fUt,  1682. 

&  Quartet  for  plaao  and  strings,  In  0, 188B. 

3.  Quintet,  pf .  and  stxlngi,  in  O. 

4.  Organ  Sonata,  in  D. 

6w  Oigan  Concerto,  In  E  minor. 

C  Dvo  Concertante,  of.  and  harmonium. 

7.  Magnifloat  In  C.  ■oil,  ehoroa,  and  ordL 

8.  BrenlDg  Serrioe  in  E  flat,  18f7fi. 

9.  Homing  Serrioe  in  F. 

10.  Chonu,  '  HaU  to  the  Chief,'  1877. 

U.  Anthem.  *  Happy  la  the  man.' 

la.  Cantata,  '  Hereward.'  187& 

IS.  Evening  Service  in  F  (aame  <ma»  nnmbv). 

14.  Ovsrtnre.  '  Twelfth  Night' 

IB.  String  quartet  in  B  flat. 

la.  OanUta, '  Alfred,'  188S. 

17. 

18.  Qnartet,  pL  and  strings  in  F. 

10.  Evening  Servioe  in  D.  1888w 

VX  Ode,  'Freedom,'  18». 

21.  Cantata,  'Queen  Aimte,'  fttnale  voleH,  IML 

2S.  Third  Symphony,  in  F,  1886. 

as.  Ptalm  0.  for  eopr.  solo,  ohor.  and  orda.,  1888. 

M.  Cantata,  'The  Bed  Croei  Knight.'  1887. 

90.  Cantata,  *  Damon  and  Fhlntias,'  male  voleai,  IMl 

98.  Sonata  in  D,  pf.  and  clarinet. 

«r. 

98.  Suite  de  Ballet,  for  oich.,  1891. 
A  Bequtem  Mass  and  a  comio  opera  remain  in  MS. 
The  following  are  without  opus-numbers:— 

Symphony  No.  1.  In  C,  1874. 

^rmphony  No.  9,  in  6  minor.  1877. 

Minuet  and  Trio  for  orchestra.  1878. 

Organ  Concerto  in  B  flat.  1886. 

Soma,  eontralto,  solo,  and  chorus,  Nonrleh  Festival,  1887. 

TSalm  exxvi..  soli,  choir,  and  oreh.  Si.  Paul's,  1881. 

Overture,  *  Bokeby,'  1888. 

Various  services  and  anthems,  organ  amagemeiita,  eto. 

Even  more  highly  prized  than  his  compositions 
are  his  theoretical  works :  a  primer  on  Instru- 
mefUation  appeared  in  1876,  and  Harmony,  its 
Theory  a/nd  Practice,  in  1889  (twentieth  edition, 
1903)  ;  Counterpoint.,  Strict  and  Free,  appeared 
in  1890 ;  Double  CounUrpoint  and  Canon  in 
1891  ;   Fugue  in   1891 ;    Fugal  Analysis  in 


1892  ;  Musical  Form  in  1898  ;  Applied  Forms 
in  1895  ;  The  Orchestra  in  1897.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  have  gone  through  several  editions. 
In  1894  Mr.  Prout  was  elected  Professor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  uni- 
versity in  the  following  year.  Professor  Prout's 
work  as  an  editor  should  also  be  mentioned ; 
he  provided  additional  accompaniments  for 
several  of  Handel's  oratorios  (such  as  '  Samson,' 
for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1880),  and  in  1902  he 
brought  out  a  new  full  score  and  vocal  score  of 
the  *  Messiah,'  and  conducted  a  performance  of 
the  work,  according  to  his  own  readings,  given 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  in  the  Queen's 
Hall,  Nov.  12,  of  the  same  year.  (See  an  article 
in  Musical  Timss,  1899,  p.  225.)]     w.  h.  h. 

PRUCKNER,  DiONYS,  bom  in  Munich,  May 
12,  1884,  was  a  pupil  of  F.  Niest,  and  appeared 
as  a  pianist  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  He  then  studied  under  Liszt 
at  Weimar  until  1855,  when  he  settled  in 
Vienna,  making  concert-tours  from  there.  In 
1859  he  was  appoiuted  professor  at  the  Stuttgart 
Gonservatorium,  and  in  1864  received  the  title 
of  court  pianist.  He  died  at  Heidelberg,  Dec. 
1,  1896.     (Riemann's  Lexikon,) 

PRUDENT,  Ehile,  bom  at  Angoul^me, 
April  8,  1817,  n^ver  knew  his  parents,  but 
was  adopted  by  a  piano-tuner,  who  taught  him 
a  little  music*  He  entered  the  Paris  Gonserva- 
toire  at  ten,  and  obtained  the  first  piano  prize 
in  18S8,  and  the  second  harmony  prize  in  1834. 
He  had  no  patrons  to  push  him,  and  his  want 
of  education  not  being  supplied  by  natural 
facility,  he  had  a  long  struggle  with  the  stem 
realities  of  life,  but  by  dint  of  patience  and 
perseverance  he  overcame  all  obstacles.  His 
first  performance  in  public  was  at  a  concert 
with  Thalberg,  whose  style  he  imitated,  and 
the  success  of  his  fantasia  on  'Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor '  (op.  8)  established  him  with  the  public. 
He  then  made  constant  excursions  in  France, 
and  occasional  trips  abroad,  but  his  home  con- 
tinued to  be  in  Paris,  and  there  he  composed 
and  produced  his  new  pieces.  His  compositions, 
about  seventy  in  number,  include  a  trio  for  PF., 
violin,  and  violoncello ;  a  concerto-symphonie 
*Les  trois  Raves'  (op.  67);  several  brilliant 
and  pleasing  morceaux  de  genre,  such  as  *  Les 
Bois,'  and  'La  Danse  des  F^es' ;  fantasias  on 
opera -airs,  or  themes  by  classical  composers ; 
transcriptions  with  and  without  variations, 
cleverly  calculated  to  display  the  virtuosity  of 
a  pianist ;  and  finally  '  Etudes  de  genre,'  also 
intended  to  show  off  manual  dexterity.  His 
music  is  clear,  melodious,  and  correct ;  pleasing 
the  ear  without  straining  the  attention.  Prudent 
was  no  fiery  or  original  genius,  but  an  artist 
with  a  real  love  for  his  instrument,  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  resources,  and  a 
musician  of  taste  and  progress.  From  Thalberg 
to  Mendelssohn  is  a  long  way  to  traverse,  and 
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Pradent  waa  stadying  the  latter  composer  with 
enthusiasm  when  he  waa  carried  off  after  forty- 
eight  hours'  illness,  by  diphtheria,  on  May 
14,  186S.  His  kind  and  generous  disposition 
caused  him  to  be  universally  regretted.  He 
was  a  good  teacher,  and  formed  several  dis- 
tinguished pupils.  In  England  he  was  well 
known.  He  played  a  concerto  in  Bi^  of  his 
own  composition  at  the  Philharmonic,  May 
1,  1848 ;  returned  in  1852  and  introduced 
his  elegant  morceau  'La  Chasse,'  which  he 
repeated  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concert, 
June  1,  1853.  o.  c. 

PRUME,  FRANgois  Hubket,  violinist,  was 
bom  June  8,  1816,  at  Stavelot  near  Li^. 
Having  received  his  first  instruction  at  Mal- 
m4dy,  he  entered  in  1827  the  newly  opened 
Conservatoire  at  Li^e,  and  in  1880  that  at 
Paris,  where  he  studied  for  two  years  under 
Habeneck.  Returning  to  Li^  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  although 
only  seventeen  yeaiB  of  age.  In  1839  he  began 
to  travel,  and  visited  with  much  success  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
He  died  July  14,  1849,  at  Stavelot  Prume 
was  an  elegant  virtuoso,  with  most  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  modem  Franco- 
Belgian  school.  He  is  chiefly  remembered  as 
the  composer  of  '  La  Melancolie,'  a  sentimental 
piiee  de  salony  which  for  a  time  attained  an  extra- 
ordinary popularity,  without,  however,  possess- 
ing the  artistic  worth  of  the  rest  of  Prume's 
compositions.  p.  D. 

PRUMIER,  Antoinb,  born  in  Paris,  July  2, 
1794,  learned  the  harp  from  his  mother,  and 
afterwards  entered  the  Conservatoire,  and  ob- 
tained the  second  harmony  prize  in  Oatel's  class 
in  1 8 1 2.  A  f ter  this,  however,  he  was  compelled 
by  military  law  to  enter  the^ole  poly  technique ; 
but  in  1815  he  gave  up  mathematics,  re-entered 
the  Conservatoire,  and  finished  his  studies  in 
counterpoint  under  Eler.  He  then  became 
harpist  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italiens,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Nadermann  in  1835,  professor 
of  the  harp  at  the  Conservatoire.  In  the  same 
year  he  migrated  to  the  Op^ra-Comique,  but 
resigned  his  post  in  1840,  in  favour  of  his  son, 
the  best  of  his  pupils.  Pmmier  composed  and 
published  about  a  hundred  fantasias,  rondeaux, 
and  airs  with  variations  for  the  harp — all  well 
written  but  now  antiquated.  He  received  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1845,  and  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Association  des  Artistes  Musiciens 
for  seventeen  years  consecutively.  He  died 
from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  at  a  committee 
meeting  of  the  Conservatoire,  Jan.  21,  1868. 
He  had  retired  on  his  pension  the  year  before, 
and  been  succeeded  by  Labarre,  at  whose 
death  (April  1870)  the  professorship  devolved 
upon 

Anob  Conrad  Prumier,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan. 
5,  1820,  and  laur^t  in  1838.  Like  his  father 
he  wrote  well  for  the  instrument,  and  was  a 


skilled  performer  and  a  musician  of  taste.    He 
died  in  Paris,  April  3,  1884.  6.  c. 

PSALM,  (i.)  For  the  musical  recitation  of 
the  prose  translation  of  the  Pfialms  see  articles 
Antiphon,    Gregorian    Tones,    Inflsxiok, 

PSALUODT,  ReSPONSORIAL  PsALMODY. 

(ii.)  For  the  musical  settings  of  metriol 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  see  Hymn,  and  Psaltsb. 

(iii.)  The  elaborate  settings  of  entire  psalms, 
whether  for  chorus  alone,  for  solo  voices,  or  for 
combinations  of  voices  and  instruments,  are 
mentioned  under  the  names  of  their  oompoeen. 

PSALMODY.  There  are  three  different 
types  of  Psalmody  which  have  been  in  use  in  tlie 
Christian  Church,  and  are  broadly  distingoiahed 
from  one  another.  The  two  most  important 
classes,  the  Antiphonal  and  Responsorial 
Psalmody,  will  be  found  under  Antiphon  and 
Responsorial  Psalmody.  The  third,  which  is 
called  Direct  Psalmody  (Psalmodia  in  direehim, 
or  Psalmua  directaneus),  has  never  had  the  same 
vogue,  and  now  only  survives  in  a  few  positions. 
The  fundamental  distinction  between  the  three 
is  as  follows : — Responsorial  Psalmody  is  the 
alternation  between  the  soloist  and  choir,  Anti- 
phonal  Psalmody  the  alternation  of  two  choin, 
while  the  Direct  P&almody  has  no  alternation 
at  aU,  but  simply  goes  straight  fon^ard.  The 
last  appears  in  simple  shape  in  the  Benedictine 
services,  where  still  a  psalm  is  sung  in  direetum^ 
that  is,  in  unbroken  chorus.  The  method  of 
singing  is  of  the  simplest  sort,  being  mere  recita- 
tion with  a  slight  inflexion,  thus : — 


Do  •  ml  •  ne  quid  muldpUcaii  aaiit  qui     trllNiIaiit  n 


mnlti        iamirgimt  Ml-T«<.aam  om. 

The  same  type  of  Psalmody  is  found  in  * 
more  elaborate  shape  in  the  Tract  sung  in  the 
mass  (see  that  heading),  for,  like  the  antiphonal 
Responsorial  Psalmody,  this  also  varies  in  degree 
of  omateness. 

The  tones  employed  for  the  Psalms  is 
conjunction  with  the  Antiphon  are  simple. 
They  are  found  in  the  Ambrosian  music  in  a 
more  primitive  form  than  in  the  Qregorian,  with 
a  leas  definite  tonality,  and  that  absence  of 
methodical  arrangement  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Ambrosian  music  The  Qregorian  tones 
have  all  been  reduced  to  order.  A  tone  corre- 
sponds with  each  of  the  eight  modes ;  and  its 
reciting  note  is  the  dominant  of  the  mode. 
Each  tone  consists  of  two  members  corresponding 
to  the  two  halves  of  the  psalm  verse.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  already  explained  in  the  article 
Inflexion  it  has  an  intonation  leading  up  to 
the  reciting  note,  and  a  cadence  called  the 
mediation  at  the  end  of  the  first  half,  the 
reciting  note  is  then  resumed  in  the  second  half 
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and  leads  to  a  final  cadence  called  the  ending. 
This  is  the  fixed  shape  of  all  Gregorian  tones  ; 
only  in  the  case  of  the  irregular  or  *  peregrine ' 
tone  it  is  relinquished  and  the  recitation  takes 
place  at  a  different  pitch  in  the  second  half 
from  that  used  in  the  first  half.  According  to 
the  strict  Qregorian  system  the  mediation  of 
the  first  half  of  the  tone  is  also  fixed.  It  is 
only  in  debased  plain-song  that  the  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  tones  has  been  obliterated 
by  the  introduction  of  fancy  mediations.  Variety 
is  secured  by  the  final  cadences,  technically 
called  the  endings.  These  vary  in  number 
according  to  the  different  tones.  They  never 
have  been  uniform.  The  earliest  documents 
show  a  certain  amount  of  variety  of  use,  and 
this  variety  survives.  The  larger  number  of 
mediaeval  endings,  however,  were  in  universal 
use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  was  much 
more  agreement  than  variety. 

A  more  elaborate  form  of  tone  was  adopted 
for  the  gospel-canticles,  the  intonation  and 
mediation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  the 
reciting  note,  were  decorated,  while  the  ending 
remained  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
psalms.  The  forms  of  tone  in  use  of  the  anti- 
phons  at  mass,  namely  the  introit  and  com- 
munion, were  of  a  still  more  decorated  character. 
Each  tone,  therefore,  exists  in  three  forms,  as  a 
psalm  tone,  as  a  gospel-canticle  tone,  and  as  an 
introit  tone.  The  Sarum  form  of  the  Gregorian 
tones  is  here  subjoined.  It  is  as  good  a  repre- 
sentative as  any  of  the  best  mediseval  traditions 
on  the  subject. 

PiBST  MODB. 

Pialm-tonM  and  endings. 
First. 


a  ■  ■  ■  a  ■ 


dtt 


Dixit  do-mi-niu  do>mi-no  iii«-4 

Second.  Third. 


M  •  d«  •  d«x-trli  UM-iM 
Fourth. 


Piah. 


Sixth. 


Seventh. 


'-*it^ 


^ 


Bighth. 


S3: 


'-»94*r4- 


Ninth. 


:;i±it: 


The  GoBpel-cantide  tone. 


^a^'fw  a    ■■■■■-» 


B«n«dlctiu  dominoB    de-iu  Ii-m^l : 


quia     TlBitarlt,    etc 


The  Introit-tone  and  endings. 
First. 


I  ■  ■  a  ■  3  ■  ■ 


m 


I  ■  ■  ■  3. 


BmU  im- 
Seoond. 


in  rl-a :    qui  mmbaUiit  In  l«g«  do-ml-ni 

Third.  Fourth. 


!53ns 


uXt^ 


3ii» 


P 


SaooHD  Mods. 
Fsalm-tone  and  endings. 
First. 


Dixit  do>ml-niu  do>ml-no  i 
Second. 


M-d«  •  dex-tria  me-la 


i  "  ^>  ,. 


The  Oospel-canticle  tone. 


^■3     -^ 


i*^!.. 


B«n«diotiu  domlniu  de-iu  b-n  •  al ;     quia  TialtaTit, 
The  Introit-tone  and  ending. 


^ 


IXC 


»■="  "i^'n^ll 


Qoan  fmaiunint  gottM :  ct  popali . . .  snati  .  aa  •  ad  - 

Third  Mode. 
Psalm-tone  and  endings. 


First 


a  a  ■ 


a  a 


HOP 


^ 


Dixit  do-mi-niudo-mi>nome-o:  M-d«  a  dax-tris    me-ii 

Second.  Third.  Fourth. 


iJO: 


5E 


:tOc: 


Fifth. 


Sixth. 


The  Gospel-canticle  tone. 

3    '  = 


The  Introit-tone  and  endings. 


S=t 


Oui-ta  •  ta      do  • 
First. 


'  no    oui  •  ti  -  cam       no  -  Tom : 
Second. 


3=^ 


^ 


i-ta-t*  do-mi-no     om-niater-n 


FouaTH  Modi. 
Psalm-tone  and  endings. 
First. 


-a*- 


±51 


Dixit  dominna  d»-ml«no  ma-o: 

Second.  Third. 


a  a  dax-tria  ma  •  ia 
Fourth. 


hr^ 


^s^ 


»,»f>i 


5« 


Fifth. 


Sixth.   Seventh.    Eighth.      Ninth. 


*h 


The  Oospel-canticle  tone. 


piB  ■  ■  ■  ■  [^  3  "  "  ■  ■  I  ■  ■  ■  ■  " 


Ba-na^o-tna  domi-aiu  da  -  lu  la-ia  •  al  t     quia     riaiUTlt,  aia. 
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The  Introit-tone  and  endings. 

Pirrt. 


The  Gospel-canticle  tone  is  the  some. 
The  Introit-tone  and  endings. 


:J£i: 


=P=S= 


in^- 


Be  • » -  tl  im-ni*-eu  •  U  -  U   in   Ti-» :  qal  uB-bii-Uat 

Second. 


^'^  A  t 


In      le  -  g«   do  •  mi  •  nl 


Fifth  Modi. 
Psalm-tone  and  endings. 
Finit. 


Dixit  do-mi-Diu  do-mi<no  mc-o :        n-de     a  dmtxi*  me-is 
Second.  Third. 


3: 


:te 


In  te  do-mi  •  n«  aper ••  -  ri,  dob  oon-fun  dar  in  •  -  tar-nvm 
Piret 


in    Jiu  •   tt  -  ti   •  •     tn   -  •       li  • 
Second.  Third. 


3SM: 


^^ 


Sixth  Hods. 
Psalm-tone  and  ending. 


Dixit  domimu  do-mi-no  mo-o :  M-do  a  d«z-tris  mo-i* 

The  Gospel-cantiole  tone  ia  the  same  as  the 
First  Mode. 

The  Introit-tone  and  ending. 


TiS: 


is 


^ 


Do  -  mi  •  ni    Mt    ter  -  n   et    pie  -  nl   -   tu  -  do      eiiu : 


*  ■  ■  ■  B    ■  ■-«- 


^-fr-^ 


or  •  bla  ter-ra-nun  ot  n-ni-Tor  -  ai  qui  ba-bi-tant  la  c  •  o 

Skvsmtb  Mods. 
Psalm-tone  and  endings. 
First 


■  ■  ■ 


■  "  ■  ■ 


Dixit  do-ml-nna  do-mi-no  mt^:        M-de  a  dex-tria  mo-ia 
Second.  Third.  Fourth. 

>■  ■  m 


:r 


■■  ■  ■ 


-HH"  "  ■  >  3 
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Intonation  for  Oospel-cantides. 


^S 


J fi- 


ufl  •  die  -  toa,  ate 

Introit-tone  and  endings. 
First. 


^ 


J3: 


3'fti 


M 


l^i 


Do-ml'Doa  .  . 

Second. 


:^ 


Third. 


t  "  I'"  » .  j-s: 


:^ 


^m 


EioBTH  Mods. 
Psabn-tone  and  endings. 
First. 


Dixit  do-ml-nna  do-mi-BO  m»4>: 


ac  -  da  a  dex-tils  na-la. 


_  Second.  , 


Third. 

— »-■ —  ■    e  ■ 


The  Oospel-canticle  tone  ia  like  the  Second 
Mode,  a  fifth  higher. 

The  Introit-tone  and  endings. 

■  ■■apLi'Bai 


t=^ 


irr-i 


Do-ml-noa  re^-na-Tit  do-oo-rsm  in-du-tua  eat : 


First. 


eat  do-mi-nva  for  •  ti  -  ta  •  di  - 
,  Second. 


et    prae-elnxit    aa 


:^ 


Thb  Irrcoulab  or  PBRBORons  Tom. 


hi 


■■■■■■■■- 


ij 


■  ■  "  ■  ■  I 


Fifth.  Sixth. 

■■  '  ■  I  a 


Seventh. 


In  exita  larael  de  Mgjpbo :    domva  Jaeob  de  populo  barbaio 

These  psalm-tones  provide  great  variety  of 
rhythm.  The  mediations  are  in  some  cases 
formed  from  a  single  accent  (Modes  II,  V, 
YIII),  in  others  from  a  doable  accent  (III  sn<i 
VII),  while  in  Modes  I  and  VI  the  inflexion 
is  on  the  penultimate  independently  of  accent. 
Still  greater  differences  prevail  in  the  endings, 
ranging  from  the  single-note  inflexion  of  IV  6 
to  the  five-note  inflexion  of  III  6.  They  thos 
avoid  rhythmically  all  the  measured  monotony 
of  the  Anglican  chant  as  well  as  the  wearisome 
recurrence  of  all  doses  in  harmony. 

Besponsorial  Psalmody  in  its  simplest  fonn 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Psalms  are  no  longer 
sung  anywhere  in  the  Western  Church  in  the 
simple  inflected  monotone  of  a  soloist  with  » 
brief  interpolation  on  the  part  of  the  congregs- 
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Hon  ;  nor  does  anything  survive  to  show  exactly 
what  musical  form  this  primitive  Psalmody 
had.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  not  unlike  the 
Litany.  R^ponsorial  Psalmody  survives  in  its 
elaborated  form  in  the  Gradual  at  Mass  and  at 
the  OfBice  in  the  shape  of  a  Respond  alternating 


with  one  or  more  verses.  There  is  no  fixed 
tone  for  use  with  the  Verses  in  the  case  of  the 
Gradual,  but  there  is  a  fixed  responsorial  tone 
in  each  mode  for  use  with  the  Verses  of  the 
responds  of  the  Ofiice.  These  eight  responsorial 
verse-tones  are  here  given  in  outline  : — 


The  Tons  or  the  Rkspond-Vbbsb  in  thk  Sstbral  Modxs. 

First. 
12    8 


^k: 


JSfSf^ZSSSSSZ^SPt* 


:Hs=v=ai=?i;;i: 


Olo-ri  -  » 
Fer-fe-eb-U 


pft-tri   et  ;l-ll  -  o 
qui  •pe'Fuit     in    tm 


•tapl 


tti    •    i 
ram    ho 


Second. 


^ 


P" ' » o  tr^  ^ 


na?^ 


Ulor    •    -    1-* 
-cm  -    -    vimus 


t"-^1°fl>>A  "6- 


IM^tri  ct  ;l  -  U    •    o  et  spl 

p»t-rl«bi]a        DM  •  tola :  in<tiia    •     te 


Third. 


.  ta 


wnot 
ci     . 


■■^IMJ 


^IV^..  ,1     (l^ 


^ 


:^=t£=: 


^EE=t 


mar    -    go 


pa-iri  et;l-U 
nMtain  In-de  •  o 


-    o  ctapl     •    •     rl    - 

mm    ■o-nna       lepent*. . .  vw-nit 


Fourth. 


'^f^''^\lfu  3  "^"    ^  ^  f^  ■■  a^  pt  I  ■  3     »«a"     r 


3*1; 


^nst: 


p»-fcri  ci   ;l-li  •  o 
•I  ■  na  an    •    dl  •  t1 


•t  spl     •    .     ri    •    •    in  •  i 
e«ndl  U   •    -be    •    •    n  -  r» 


:S± 


=«-JV 


Fifth. 


:tsfi=is=!=k(!iX%=v 


Olo-ri  -  a 

In  do  -  ml-no      UodaMtur 


pa-tri  et  ;l-U    -  o 
a  -  ni-ma       me  •  a 


etipl 
ant  ma 


ri 
.  ti 


Sixth. 


^^^ 


:^^^^=^=i^ 


:j^==til 


=*SV 


pa-triet    ;l-ll   •  o 


"  etspi     -    -     ri    •    •    tn    .    i 

quo-ai    •amlnte...a-    •    ni    •    m 

Seventh. 


t  "^^f.^y  "fi"    [I  n  °  i*^  ^  I  Afi^i  "^^'  M>.  ^i>^  \^    \, 


m 


Glo-ri-a 
In  prin<«l  -  pi-o 


pa-tri  et  Jl-li 
fedtdeoa  oe<lumet      tar- 


et  spi    • 
ere«rltin 


ttt  -i 
a      ho 


h-r^My  3"      ^^^„a^^ 


Eighth. 


»  j      *«8« 


's*^  ^  I 


U^^ 


S3fr 


Olo  •  ri-a 
Con-eermme 


^-tri  et  ;l-U 
teoon   -   ft  - 


'   o  et  spi    •    -    ri  ■ 

do :     diz'i      domino  De    -   na 


They  wiU  be  seen  to  consist  of  the  same  elements 
as  were  noted  before  in  the  Antiphonal  psalm- 
tone  ;  each  of  them  is  double  in  character,  has 
an  intonation  leading  to  the  recitation,  each  in 
turn  is  closed  by  a  mediation  ;  then  in  the 
second  half  the  recitation  is  resumed  (with  or 
without  a  second  intonation  to  lead  into  it), 
and  the  whole  is  closed  by  a  final  cadence. 
Here  it  is  the  final  cadences  that  are  the  most 
fixed  parts  of  the  tone.  They  are  pentesyllabic, 
that  is  to  say,  the  last  five  principal  syllables  of 
each  half  of  the  verse  are  set  to  the  five  groups 


of  the  cadence.  If  there  were  small  light 
syllables  too  unimportant  to  be  counted  they 
were  neglected  in  the  reckoning  and  a  small 
note  (represented  here  with  a  white  centre)  was 
inserted  to  accommodate  them  somewhere  in 
the  body  of  the  cadence.  If  the  psalm- verse  is 
long  the  recitation  itself  may  be  a  good  deal 
decorated.  If  it  is  short  the  reciting  note  may 
altogether  disappear.  Similarly  the  intonation 
is  expanded  or  contracted  as  occasion  may 
demand.  The  Gloria  pcUri  represents  a  con- 
tracted form  of  the  psalm-verse,  but  side  by 
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side  with  it  indications  are  given  to  show  the 
employment  of  the  same  melody  to  a  longer 
text.  w.  H.  F. 

PSALTER,  THE  English  Metrical,  or  para- 
phrastic rhyming  translation  of  the  Psalms  and 
Evangelical  Hymns,  intended  to  be  sung,  dates 
from  the  third  year  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  year  1549  ;  but  if  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  usually  given  of  the  subject,  the 
practice  of  singing  compositions  of  this  nature 
in  England  is  far  older,  having  existed  among 
the  sympathisers  with  the  new  doctrines,  long 
before  the  Reformation  ;  it  may  even  have  had 
its  beginnings  among  the  followers  of  Wycliffe 
or  Walter  Lollard.  With  regard  to  this  sup- 
position, one  thing  only  is  certain :  Stemhold's 
translations — the  nucleus  of  the  metrical  psalter 
which  has  come  down  to  us — were  not  by  any 
means  the  first.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder 
had  already  translated  the  seven  penitential 
psalms,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  three  others ; 
while  about  the  same  time  Miles  Coverdale, 
an  eminent  divine — formerly,  like  Luther,  an 
Augustinian  monk,  and  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
verts to  the  reformed  doctrines, — brought  out 
thirteen  of  the  most  popular  Psalms,  translated 
into  English  (two  of  them  twice)  in  metrical 
form,  apparently  from  the  rhymed  versions 
contained  in  the  current  German  hymn  books 
published  between  1524  and  1535.  But  the 
scope  of  the  work  was  not  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
title  :— 

Goostly  psalmes  and  spfritnall  aonges  diawen  ont  of 
the  holy  wsripture,  for  the  cdforte  and  consolacyon  of 
soch  as  loue  to  reiovce  in  God  and  his  worde  (Colophon). 
Iznprynted  by  me  Johan  Gough.  Gum  priuilegio  Regslj. 
No  date  (?  1539), 

the  psalms  being  twenty-six  in  number.-  There 
are,  among  other  hymns,  three  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  two  of  the  Commandments,  two  of  the 
Creed,  two  of  the  Paternoster ;  hymns  of  the 
Nativity  and  the  Resurrection,  the  Magnificat 
and  Nunc  Dimittis.  The  rest  are  for  the  most 
part  sacred  songs  of  the  chorale  type ;  but  there 
is  one  office  hymn — Christe  qui  litx  es — with 
its  proper  time.  Of  the  tunes,  which  accompany 
the  words  throughout, — no  psalm  or  hymn  being 
without  a  tune, — it  may  be  said  generally  that 
they  were  probably  taken  as  they  were  found  in 
the  Oeistliche  Lieder  referred  to  above,  attached 
to  the  hymns  or  psalms  selected  for  translation. 
Many  have  already  been  identified,  and,  judging 
from  the  entire  similarity  of  style  which  is  seen 
throughout  the  collection,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  rest  will  eventually  reveal  their  deriva- 
tion from  the  same  source.  They  are,  of  course, 
strictly  modal.  All  the  modes  except  the  fifth 
and  sixth  are  represented,  both  in  their  original 
and  transposed  positions.  The  first,  fourth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  each  contribute  five 
tunes  ;  the  rest  one  or  two  each.  The  melodies 
are  often  exceedingly  fine  and  striking,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  metres  employed,  metres 


very  different  from  those  adopted  for  similar 
purposes  in  this  country,  few  of  them  oould  be 
thought  to  have  exercised  any  influence  upon 
the  English  ideal  of  metrical  music  The  onlj 
copy  of  Coverdale's  work  known  to  exists  is 
in  the  Library  of  Queen's  Collie,  Oxford.  Its 
rarity,  and  also  the  fact  that  its  methods  were 
not  to  any  apparent  extent  adopted  in  England, 
may  be  in  part  due  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
suppression  in  1539,  the  year,  indeed,  of  its  sup- 
posed publication,  by  order  of  King  Henry  VIIL 
In  1549,  the  year  in  which  Stemhold's  first 
small  work  was  published,  without  tunes,  there 
appeared  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Psalter 
complete,  together  with  the  Evangelical  Hymns, 
and  music  set  in  four  parts,  of  which  the  title 
is  as  follows : — 

The  Psalter  of  David  newely  tivielated  into  Englyih 
metre  in  such  sort  that  it  maye  the  more  decently,  and 
wyth  more  delyte  of  the  roynde,  be  read  and  scnige  of 
al  men.  Wherunto  is  added  a  note  of  four  pertes,! 
with  other  thynges,  as  shall  appeare  in  the  Ej^tle  to 
the  Readar.  lYanslated  and  Imprinted  tar  Robert 
Crowley  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  MDXLIa  the  XZ 
daye  of  September.  And  are  to  be  sold  in  Elev  rentes 
in  Holbourne.  Cum  privilegio  ad  Imprimendom  so- 
lum.3 

In  the  *  Epistle  to  the  Readar '  the  music  is 
described  thus : — 

A  note  of  song  of  iiii  parts,  which  agreth  with  the 
meter  of  this  Psalter  in  such  sort,  that  it  serveth  for  all 
the  Psalmes  thereof,  conteyninge  so  many  notes  in  one 
part  as  be  syllables  in  one  meter,  as  appeareth  by  the 
dyttie  that  is  printed  with  the  same. 

This  book  is  extremely  interesting,  not  only 
in  itself,  but  because  it  points  to  previous  works 
of  which  as  yet  nothing  is  known.  In  his 
preface  the  author  says : — '  I  have  made  open 
and  playne  that  which  in  other  translations  is 
obscure  and  harde,'  a  remark  which  must  surely 
apply  to  something  more  than  the  meagre  con- 
tributions of  Surrey  and  Wyat ;  and  indeed  the 
expression  of  the  title,  *the  Psalter  of  Darid, 
newly  translated,'  seems  clearly  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  at  least  one  other  complete  version. 
The  metre  is  the  common  measure,  printed  not, 
as  now,  in  four  lines  of  eight  and  six  alternately, 
but  in  two  lines  of  fourteen,  making  a  long 
rhyming  couplet'  The  verse,  compared  with 
other  work  of  the  same  kind,  is  of  average 
merit:  the  author  was  not,  like  Surrey  or 
Wyat,  a  poet,  but  a  scholar  turned  puritan 
preacher  and  printer,  who  pretended  to  nothing 
more  than  a  translation  as  faithful  as  possible, 
considering  the  necessities  of  rhyme.  But  the 
most  interesting  thing  in  the  book  is  the  music,^ 
which  here  follows  : — 

*  '  Not«'  or  ' note  of  aonc/  vm,  or  rather  liftd  iMcn.  the  vtnA 
dMcripiion  of  moilo  Mt  to  worila.  At  tliia  date  it  «m  probably 
old-teahioned,  tAncm  It  ■eldom  ocetm  again.  In  1644^  Cranmer.  Is 
hifl  letter  to  Henry  VITI.,  reBpecting  his  Litany,  epeaks  of  tlw 
whole  of  the  mniio  lometimee  m  'the  note,'  and  lametlmee  ••  'tke 
■ong.' 

s  A  copy  of  this  book  la  in  the  lihraiy  of  BrMcnoM  OeUige. 
Oxford.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  College  for  parmiadon  to  emniae 
It.  [Another  copy— difltarently  set  up-4s  in  Mr.  Chrlrtie  Milte'i 
Uhrary,  BritwelU  Bucks.] 

s  This  was  the  usual  way  of  printing  the  tnmmaa  ntnmm  is 
Crowley's  day,  and  tor  many  yean  afterwards. 

*  The  plaln-Bong  of  this  chant  is  of  eourse  the  senoifh  suJosiM 
tioal  tone,  with  the  veU-known  ending  upon  the  parUdpeat  i. 
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Mods  VIl. 
That  man  ti  topwr '  and  bli— 1,  that  hath      aot  gom  »«tnij ; 
Counter  Tenor.  ^ 


Its  interest  is  of  seyeral  kinds.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  the  earliest  music  to  an  English  metrical 
version  as  yet  discovered.  The  insertion  of 
the  bar  also  converts  it  into  a  double  chant, 
a  musical  form  hitherto  supposed  unknown 
till  a  hundred  years  later,  and  thus  shows 
by  what  a  simple  transition  the  passage  from 
chanting  the  prose  psalter  to  singing  the  metrical 
one  might  be  accomplished.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  argue  from  this  single  specimen  that  it  was 
so  accomplished,  or  that  we  see  here  the  typical 
early  English  metrical  psalm-tune ;  but  certainly 
the  discovery  of  this  little  composition,  so  ob- 
viously intermediate  in  character,  very  much 
diminishes  the  probability  that  the  chorale  form, 
which  soon  afterwards  prevailed,  was  known 
in  England  at  this  time. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  history  of  what  after- 
wards became  the  authorised  version.  In  the 
year  1548  or  1549 — it  is  uncertain  which,  but 
possibly  early  in  1549 — appeared  a  small  volume 
with  the  following  title  : — 

Gertayne  Psalmes  chosen  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David 
and  drawen  into  Bnglishe  Metre  by  Thomas  Btemhold, 
Grome  of  y  Kynges  Maieaties  Bobea.  London,  Edvardus 
Whitchurche. 

This  volume,  which  ia  without  date,  contains 
nineteen  psalms  only,  in  double  common  measure, 
or  four  lines  of  fourteen,  by  Stemhold  alone, 
without  music.  Stemhold  died  in  1549,  and  on 
Dec.  14  of  that  year  another  edition  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  new  title : — 

All  such  psalmea  of  David  as  Thomas  Stemehold  late 
groome  of  y«  Kinges  Maiesties  Robes  didde  in  his  lyfetime 
draw  into  Bnglisn  metre.  Newly  imprinted  by  fedward 
Whitchurche. 

Besides  the  original  nineteen,  this  edition  contains 
eighteen  by  Sternhold  ;  and,  printed  as  a  second 
part,  a  supplement  of  seven  by  J.  Hopkins  with- 
out music.  This  is  the  volume  which  in  previous 
accounts  of  the  subject'  has  been  usually 
described  as  the  first  edition ;  and  no  mention  is 

At  ihia  endinf .  bowarer.  la  onlj  a  modolAtfcm  whleh  would  haw 
bMo  eorrceted  in  tba  Bonuui  aenrloe  by  tlM  rabaaqnant  ailtlphan, 
Um  mtwio  beloDfa  properly  to  Ui«  mode  of  tlia  chant. 

1  In  the  oriolDal  the  reeitinf  note  ia  dirided  into  aamlhraraa,  one 
for  each  ayllable. 

*  Except  in  that  glTen  by  Warton,  who  apaaks  of  9»9*ral  editiana 
during  Stemhold'a  llletiaie ;  it  ia  impoaaibla,  howerer,  to  eonoborate 
thia. 
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made  of  Hopkins's  supplement.  It  has  also  been 
usual  to  describe  tiie  contents  as  *  fifty-one 
psalms '  ;  the  actual  number,  it  will  be  seen,  ia 
forty-four.  Lowndes  mentions  a  second  edition 
of  this  work  in  the  following  year: — *by  the 
widowe  of  Jhon  Harrington,  London,  1550.' 

In  this  year  also  William  Hunnis,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  published  a  small  selection 
of  metrical  psalms,  in  the  style  of  Stemhold, 
with  the  following  title  : — 

Certayne  Psalms  choeen  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
and  drawen  ftirth  into  English  Meter  by  William  Hunnis, 
London,  by  the  wydow  of  John  Uerforde,  1550. 

A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  public  library  of 
Cambridge.  There  is  no  music  In  1553  ap- 
peared a  third  edition  of  the  volume  dated  1549, 
again  published  by  Whitchurche.  This  edition 
contains  a  further  supplement  of  seven  psalms  by 
Whittingham,  thus  raising  the  number  to  fifty- 
one.  There  is  still  no  music.  Lowndes  mentions 
another  edition  of  the  same  year,  'by  Thom. 
Kyngston  and  Henry  Sutton,  London.' 

To  this  year  also  belongs  a  small  volume  con- 
taining nineteen  psalms  in  the  common  measure, 
which  is  seldom  mentioned  in  accounts  of  the 
subject,  but  which  is  nevertheless  of  great  in- 
terest, since  it  contains  music  in  four  parts.  The 
title  is  as  follows  : — 

Certayne  Psalmes  select  out  of  the  Psalter  of  David, 
and  drawen  into  Bnglyshe  Metre,  with  notes  to  every 
Psalme  in  ii^J  parts  to  Synge,  by  F.  8.  Imprinted  at 
London  by  WyUyam  ttoree,  at  the  Bygne  of  the  Hedge 
Hogge,  1658.S 

In  the  dedication,  to  Lord  Russell,  the  author 
gives  his  full  name,  Francys  Seagar.  The  music 
ia  so  arranged  that  all  the  four  voices  may  sing 
at  once  from  the  same  book :  the  parts  are 
separate,  each  with  its  own  copy  of  words  ;  the 
two  higher  voices  upon  the  left-hand  page,  the 
two  lower  upon  the  right ;  all,  of  course,  turn- 
ing the  leaf  together.  Though  the  music  con- 
tinues throughout  the  book,  the  actual  number 
of  compositions  is  found  to  be  only  two,  one  being 
repeated  twelve  times,  the  other  seven.  The 
first  is  here  given  : — 

MoDB  IL    Transposed.* 


■^^22  2.^^ 


•(*■.  -P~&. 


--f±^ 


aj  wfaela,  ete. 

>  The  unique  oopf  of  thia  book  ia  in  the  libnor  of  Emmanuel 
College.  Cambridge.  Thanka  are  due  to  the  College  for  penniaaloa 
to  examine  it. 

«  The  original  ia  without  ban. 

3h 
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BT^t: y*   dew   iB-fltmoUmj  huidi  to    van% 


and 

my  f^n-gwi  .    . 

•> 

-N 

to  i^^t 

fe^  ■     ;^ 

^^ 

E^^ 

^^ 
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and 

mr^-im 
lyn  -  -  fen 

r: 

to   . 

.r . 

B5t-F# 

T^nP»-  ^  1^ 

u« 

=P^=P== 

^ 

•ad   myf^n  •  fan 


to   tjght. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  not  yet 
quite  arrived  at  a  tune.  The  part  next  above 
the  baas,  in  descending  by  one  degree  upon  the 
final,  performs  the  office  of  a  cantus  firmus,  but 
exhibits  no  other  characteristic  of  a  tune  that 
could  be  sung  alone.  The  composition  is  in  fact 
a  little  motet,  full  of  points  of  imitation,  but 
capable  of  repetition.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
which  will  be  easily  recognised  by  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Tye's  music  to  his 
metrical  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (also  published 
in  this  year)  or  with  the  four-part  song  '  In  going 
to  my  naked  bed  ' — a  native  style,  founded  upon 
the  secular  part-songs  of  Fayrfax,  Cornysshe, 
Newark,  and  Banister,  which  had  been  growing 
up  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  We  see 
it  here,  however,  in  an  imperfect  shape,  and  its 
development  into  a  flowing^  consecutive  common 
measure  tune  is  only  to  be  found  in  Tye's  work.^ 
It  is  true  that  Tye,  in  the  last  line  of  his  compo- 
sitions generally,  and  occasionally  elsewhere, 
somewhat  ii^ured  the  rhythmical  continuity  by 
introducing  a  point  of  imitation  ;  but  that  was  so 
obviously  a  concession  to  scholarship,  and  could 
with  so  little  difficulty  have  been  altered,  that 
we  may  certainly  ascribe  to  him  the  invention 
of  an  English  form  of  psalm  tune,  in  four  parts, 
suitable  for  popular  use,  and  far  more  beautiful 
than  the  tunes  in  chorale  form  to  which  it  was 
compelled  to  give  way.  The  influence  of  Greneva 
was  at  this  time  exceedingly  powerful  in  England, 
and  the  tendency,  slight  as  it  is,  to  florid  descant 
in  Tye's  work,  must  have  been  to  the  reformers 
extremely  objectionable ;  for  just  as  unisonous 
psalm-singing  was  to  the  papist  the  sign  of  heresy, 
so  not  less  to  the  reformer  was  florid  descant  the 
sign  of  popery.  To  this,  no  doubt,  it  is  owing 
that  no  more  tunes  were  written  in  this  style. 

The  publications  of  this  year  probably  took 
place,  before  July,  which  was  the  month  of  the 
king's  death  ;  and  nothing  further  was  produced 
in  this  country  during  the  reactionary  reign  of  his 
successor.  But  in  1556  an  edition  of  Stemhold 
was  published  in  Greneva,  for  the  use  of  the  Pro- 
testants who  had  taken  refuge  there,  which  is 

*OiM  of  Tya'a  tanM  wUl  iM  fonad  In  Um  artlol*  WiXMOft  (»  Biiui 


extremely  important  in  the  history  of  the  sab- 
ject,  since  it  contains  the  first  instalment  of  those 
famous  '  Church  tunes,'  some  at  least  of  which 
have  been  sung,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  our 
English  churches,  from  that  day  to  this.  Tht 
book  appeared  with  a  new  title : — 

One  and  fiftie  Psalmea  of  David  in  Engilah  metn, 
whereof  87  were  made  by  Thomas  Steneholde  ud  the 
rest  by  others.  Gonfeired  with  the  hebrewe,.siid  In 
certeyn  places  conected,  as  the  text  and  sens  of  the 
Prophete  reqaired.s 

The  date  is  gathered  from  the  second  part  of 
the  book,  which  contains  the  Geneva  catechism, 
form  of  prayer,  and  confession,  and  is  printed 
*  by  John  Creepin,  Geneva,  1556. '  No  addition, 
it  will  be  seen,  had  been  made  to  the  number 
of  translations ;  it  only  remains,  therefore,  to 
speak  of  the  tunes.  In  one  respect  this  edition 
diifers  from  all  others.  Here  a  new  tone  is 
given  for  every  Psalm ;  in  subsequent  editions 
the  tunes  are  repeated,  sometimes  more  than 
once.  They  are  printed  without  harmony,  in 
the  tenor  or  alto  clef,  at  the  head  of  the  Ptthn ; 
the  first  verse  accompanying  the  notes.  The 
question  has  often  been  discussed,  what  the 
Church  tunes  are ;  what  their  origin,  and  who 
their  author.  Bumey  says  they  are  'mostly 
German ' ;  but'  that  is  impossible,  since  the 
translations  in  the  edition  of  Stemhold  which 
the  emigrants  took  with  them  to  Geneva  were 
all,  except  one  or  two,  in  double  common 
measure ;  and  there  are  no  foreign  tones  of 
this  date  which  will  fit  that  peculiarly  English 
metre.  The  true  answer  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  Ravenscroft's  classified  index  of  the 
tunes  in  his  Psalter,  published  in  1621  ;  where, 
under  the  heading  of  *  English  tunes  imitating 
the  High  Dutch,  Italian,  French  and  Nether- 
landish tunes,'  will  be  found  almost  all  the 
original  '  Church  tunes '  which  remained  in  nae 
in  his  day.  According  to  this  excellent  authority, 
therefore,  the  'Church  tunes,'  as  a  whole,  are 
English  compositions.  Furthermore,  consider- 
ing that  they  appear  for  the  first  time  in  this 
volume,  published  at  Geneva,  three  years  after 
the  emigration,  it  becomes  exceedingly  probable 
that  they  are  imitations  of  those  which  the 
emigrants  found  in  use  at  Geneva  among  the 
French  Protestants  ;  which  were  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  the  tunes  composed  by  Bourgeois  for 
the  Psalter  of  Marot  and  B^.  [See  BousoBOiR.] 
Some  of  the  French  tunes  evidently  at  opoe 
became  great  favourites  with  the  English  Pro- 
testants. Already  in  this  volume  we  find  two 
most  interesting  attempts  to  adapt  the  famoos 
French  tune  now  known  as  the  Old  Hundredth 
to  the  double  common  measure.  One  is  set  to 
the  8rd  Psalm,  the  other  to  the  68th.  In  both 
the  first  line  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  in  the 
French  tune:  the  diflerence  begins  with  the 
difference  of  metre  in  the  second  Une.  We  find 
further  that  as  the  translation  of  the  FatlUt 

*  A  d«f«attT«  eopr  of  this  book  to  In  tho  BodWaa  LUmy;  > 
bottar  copy  la  ia  tho  AdTocstoi'  Ulxmty.  ■diBtaiih. 
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proceeded  towards  completion,  Keith  and 
Whlttingham,  residents  in  Qeneva,  rendered 
some  of  the  later  psalms  into  special  metres, 
and  re -translated  others — among  them  the 
100th,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of 
the  most  admired  French  tones  intact :  these 
will  he  mentioned  in  detail,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  as  yet  identified,  later  on.  The  question 
of  authorship  is  of  secondary  interest.  There 
were  at  this  time,  no  doubt,  many  English 
musicians  capable  of  composing  them,  among 
the  organists  or  singing  men  in  the  Cathedrals 
and  Chapels  Royal,  who  are  known  to  have 
entered  almost  as  warmly  as  the  clergy  into 
the  religious  discussions  of  the  time,  and  of 
whom  many  took  refuge  at  Geneva  along  with 
the  clergy.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of 
Mary,  in  1558,  [in  which  year  a  second  edition 
appeared,  the  recently  recovered  unique  copy 
of  which  is  described  in  the  Times,  Sept.  19, 
1902]  this  work  found  its  way  to  England. 
The  tunes  at  once  became  popular,  and  a  strong 
and  general  demand  was  made  for  liberty  to 
sing  them  in  the  churches.  In  the  following  year 
permission  was  given,  in  the  49th  section  of 
the  injunctions  for  the  guidance  of  the  clergy, 
where,  after  commanding  that  the  former  order  of 
service  (Edward's)  be  preserved,  Elizabeth  adds:— 

And  yet  neverthelefls,  for  the  comfortine  of  such  as 
delight  in  nuiele,  it  may  be  permitted,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning or  in  the  end  of  Common  Prayer,  either  at  morning 
or  evening,  there  may  be  sung  an  hymn,  or  such  like 
eong,  to  the  praise  of  Almighty  God,  in  the  best  melody 
and  music  tnat  may  be  conveniently  devised,  having 
respect  that  the  sentence  of  the  hymn  may  be  nnderstood 
and  perceived. 

This  permission  and  the  immediate  advantage 
that  was  taken  of  it,  no  doubt  did  much  to 
increase  the  popular  taste  for  psalm-singing, 
and  to  hasten  tiie  completion  of  the  Psalter. 
For  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1560,  a  new 
edition  appeared,  in  which  the  number  of  Psalms 
is  raised  to  64,  with  the  following  title  : — 

Fsalmes  of  David  in  Englishe  Metre,  by  Thomas 
Stemeholde  and  others :  conferred  with  the  Bbrue,  and 
in  certeine  places  corrected,  as  the  sense  of  the  Prophete 
required :  and  the  Note  Joyned  withall.  Very  mete  to 
be  nsed  of  all  sorts  of  people  privately  for  their  godly 


solace  A  comfort,  laying  aparte  all  ungodly  songes 
ballades,  which  tende  o  '  "'  *  ' '        '  "^ 

and  corrupting  of  youth. 


ballades,  which  tende  only  to  the  nourishing  of  vice, 
and  corrupting  of  youth.    Newlv  set  foarth  and  i  " 
according  to  tibe  Queues  Maiesties  Iniunctions. 


The  only  known  perfect  copy  of  this  edition  is 
in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
where  it  is  bound  up  together  with  a  Bible  of 
1553.  It  bears  Day's  name  as  printer  and 
the  date.  It  contains,  moreover,  an  Introdue- 
turn  to  learn  to  sing,  a  feature  hitherto  unknown 
in  Stemhold,  but  not  unfrequently  occurring 
afterwards.  1  Although  no  mention  is  made 
of  them  in  the  title,  this  work  includes  metri- 
cal versions  of  three  of  the  Evangelical  Hymns, 
the  ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  Creed.     The  practice  of  repeating  the 

1  A  rapgr.  wlthoat  nam*  of  plAoe  or  jiriiitor.  Mid  Imparfsok  at  the 
«bm1.  la  in  tb«  library  of  Chrirt  Chnrda.  OxIonL  Ibaaks  an  due 
to  tba  CoUaga  far  pcnnlarioii  to  aiamipa  It. 


tunes  begins  here,  for  though  the  number  of 
psalms  has  been  increased,  the  number  of 
tunes  has  diminished.  There  are  only  forty- 
four,  of' which  twenty -three  have  been  taken 
on  from  the  previous  edition;  the  rest  are 
new.  Among  the  new  tunes  will  be  found 
five  adopted  from  the  French  Psalter,  in  the 
manner  described  above.  They  are  as  follows : 
The  tunes  to  the  French  121st,  124th,  and 
180th,  have  been  set  to  the  same  psalms  in 
the  English  version  ;  the  French  107th  has 
been  compressed  to  suit  the  English  120th  ;  and 
the  French  124th,  though  set  to  the  same  psalm 
in  the  English  version,  has  been  expanded  by 
the  insertion  of  a  section  between  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  original — the  French  psalm  having 
four  lines  of  eleven  to  the  stanza,  the  English 
five.  The  tune  for  the  metrical  commandments 
is  the  same  in  both  versions. 

By  the  following  year  twenty -three  more 
translations  were  ready ;  and  another  edition 
was  brought  out,  again  at  Geneva :  ^ — 

Foure  score  and  seven  Psalmes  of  David  in  English 
Mitre,  by  Thomas  Btemeholde  and  others :  conferred 
with  the  Hebrewe,  and  in  certeine  places  corrected,  as 
the  sense  of  the  Prophet  requiretn.  Whereunto  are 
added  the  Bonge  of  Simeon,  tne  then  commandments 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer.    1661. 

From  the  '  Forme  of  Prayers,'  ete.,  bound  up 
with  it,  we  gather  that  it  was  *  printed  at  Geneva 
by  Zaoharie  Durand. '  The  number  of  tunes  had 
now  been  largely  increased,  and  raised  to  a  point 
beyond  which  we  shall  find  it  scarcely  advanced 
for  many  years  afterwards.  The  exact  number 
is  sixty-three  ;  of  which  twenty-two  had  ap- 
peared in  both  previous  editions,  fourteen  in  the 
edition  of  1560  only,  and  two  in  the  edition  of 
1556  only.  The  rest  were  new.  Among  the 
new  tunes  will  again  be  found  several  French 
importations.  The  tunes  for  the  English  50th 
and  104th  are  the  French  tunes  for  the  same 
psalms.     The  100th  is  the  French  184th, 
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J.  Hftke,  twenty -seven  by  T.  OauBton,  and 
eighty -one  by  W.  Parsons.  It  ia  worthy  of 
remark  that  while  all  the  contemporary  musicians 
of  the  first  rank  had  already  been  employed 
upon  contributions  to  the  lituigical  service — not 
only  by  way  of  MSS.,  but  also  in  the  printed 
work,  'Certayne  notes,'  etc.,  issued  by  Day  in 
1560, — the  composers  to  whom  the  publisher 
had  recourse  for  this  undertaking  are  all,  except 
one,  otherwise  unknown.^  Nor  is  their  music, 
though  generally  respectable  and  sometimes 
excellent,  of  a  kind  that  requires  any  detailed 
description :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few 
of  its  most  noticeable  characteristics,  interest- 
ing chiefly  from  the  insight  they  afford  into  the 
practice  of  the  average  proficient  at  this  period. 
The  character  of  these  compositions  in  most 
cases  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple 
settings  of  the  French  Psalter  by  Goudimel  and 
Claude  le  Jeune  [concerning  those  composed  by 
Franc  for  the  Psalter  of  1666,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  94], 
the  parts  usually  moving  together,  and  the 
tenor  taking  the  tune.  The  method  of  Oanston, 
however,  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
his  associates :  he  is  evidently  a  follower  of  Tye ; 
showing  the  same  tendency  towards  florid  coun- 
terpoint, and  often  indeed  using  the  same  figures. 
He  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very  much  Tye's 
inferior  in  invention,  and  moreover  still  retains 
some  of  the  objectionable  collisions,  inherited 
by  the  school  of  this  period  from  the  earlier 
descant,  which  Tye  had  refused  to  accept' 
Brimle  offends  in  the  same  way,  but  to  a  far 
greater  extent :  indeed,  unless  he  has  been 
cruelly  used  by  the  printer,  he  is  sometimes 
unintelligible.  In  one  of  his  compositions,  for 
instance,  having  to  accommodate  his  accom- 
panying voices  to  a  difficult  close  in  the  melody, 
he  has  written  as  follows : ' — 


The  difficulty  arising  from  the  progression  of 
the  melody  in  this  passage  was  one  that  often 
presented  itself  during  the  process  of  setting 
the  earliest  versions  of  the  church  tunes.  It 
arose  whenever  the  melody,  in  closing,  passed 

1  C»u>ton.  A  OmtlemAii  of  the  Chapal  Boyil.  had  bean  a  eontri- 
butor  to  '  Certoyuo  notes.' 

*  Hn  frequently  oonverte  PMelny  dleoords  into  dleoorda  of  perene- 
•Ion.  br  repeating  the  bus  note ;  and  hi*  ear.  It  aoeme.  oonld  tolerate 
the  prepared  ninth  at  the  dietanee  of  a  leeond,  whan  it  oeeurred 
between  Inner  parte. 


3  Thie  pMMffe,  however,  will  praeent  nothing  extraordinary  to 
ihoee  who  may  happen  to  have  axaminad  the  azamplee,  taken  from 
Bisby.  Pigott.  and  others,  in  Korley's  Ftattu  and  Mtui*  Introdue- 


turn  to  PractUxM  Muaiek.  From  thoae  examplca  it  appaan  that  the 
lawe  wh  Ich  sorem  the  treatment  of  diaoorde  were  not  at  all  fenenUly 
nndentood  by  English  mnelolaafl.  even  as  Ute  as  the  befinning  of 
Henry  the  Kighth'e  laign:  it  is  quite  erldant  that  dlMxndaTnot 
passing)  were  not  only  oonatantly  taken  unprepared,  bnt,  what  is 
more  strange,  the  discordant  note  was  abeolntely  free  in  ita 
pogreesion.  It  might  either  rlae  or  tall  at  pleaaore :  it  might  peas. 
by  akip  or  by  degree,  either  to  oonoord  or  dieeord ;  or  it  might 
remain  to  become  the  preparation  of  a  suspended  disoord.  And 
this  was  the  praetioe  of  mualeians  of  whom  Morley  mm  ttat  *  thar 
were  akllfol  men  for  the  time  whanln  tbay  lived.' 


by  the  interval  of  a  whole  tone  from  the  seventh 
of  the  scale  to  the  finaL  When  this  happened, 
the  final  cadence  of  the  mode  was  of  oouns 
impossible,  and  some  sort  of  expedient  became 
necessary.  Since,  however,  no  substitate  for 
the  proper  close  could  be  really  saUsfactoiy— 
because,  no  matter  how  cleverly  it  might  be 
treated,  the  result  must  necessarily  be  ambigu- 
ous— in  all  such  cases  the  melody  was  sooner 
or  later  altered.  As  these  expedients  do  not 
occur  in  subsequent  Ptelters,  two  or  other  speci- 
mens are  here  given  of  a  more  rational  kind 
than  the  one  quoted  above. 

HoDB  IX.    Transpoeed  (Final,  D). 
1.  I  W.  PABSom. 


Both  Parsons  ^  and  Hake  appear  to  have  been 
excellent  musicians.  The  style  of  the  former  is 
somewhat  severe,  sometimes  even  harsh,  bat 
always  strong  and  solid.  In  the  latter  we  find 
more  sweetness  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him 
that,  more  frequently  than  the  others,  he  makes 
use  of  the  soft  harmony  of  the  imperfect  triad  is 
its  first  inversion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
of  the  seventeen  tunes  set  by  him  in  this 
collection,  seven  were  church  tunes,  and  ten 
had  previously  appeared  in  Crespin's  edition  of 
Stemhold,  and  had  afterwards  been  dropped. 
His  additions,  therefore,  were  none  of  them 
original.  One  other  point  remains  to  be 
noticed.      Modulation,    in   these    settings,  is 

«  In  Rate's  psalter  the  tuna  of  No.  Ihaaalnuly  been  attend,  la 
order  to  make  a  true  final  cloae  poesibla,  in  the  BsaniiarAieenB  bale*. 
The  tune  containing  No.  9  does  not  ooeur  again,  bat  heie  alsosB 
equally  almple  alteration  briaga  about  the  deairad  reanli. 

W.  COBBOLD. 


-tn- 


^^ 


^^d 


*= 
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S  W.  ParaoBB  must  not  be  eonfounded  with  R.  rtesona,  a  writ 
known  composer  of  ihia  period.  J.  Hake  may  possibly  haw  bsRiths 
'  Mr.  Bake.'  a  singing  man  of  Windsor,  whose  nam*  wna  lusatkasJ 
by  Taatwoode  In  one  of  the  seofflng  speachas  for  wMck  kawaa after 
wards  triad  (with  llarback  and  aaother)  and  e 
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extremely  rare ;  and  often,  when  it  wonld  seem 
— to  modem  ears  at  least — ^to  be  irresistibly 
suggested  by  the  progression  of  the  melody,  the 
apparent  ingenuity  with  which  it  has  been 
avoided  is  very  curious.  In  the  tune  given  to 
the  22nd  Psalm,  for  instance,  which  is  in 
Mode  XIII  (final,  C),  the  second  half  begins 
with  a  phrase  which  obviously  suggests  a  modu- 
lation to  the  dominant : — 


but  which   has  been  treated  by  Parsons  as 
follows : —  * 


The  importance  of  this  Psalter,  at  once  the 
first  and  the  most  liberal  of  its  kind,  entitles  it 
to  a  complete  example  of  its  workmanship.  The 
tune  choeen  is  that  to  the  lS7th  Psalm,  an 
excellent  specimen  of  the  English  imitations  of 
the  French  melodies,  and  interesting  also  as 
being  one  of  the  two  tunes  which,  appearing 
among  the  first  printed — in  Crespin's  edition  of 
Stemhold, — are  in  use  at  this  day.  It  was 
evidently  a  favourite  with  Parsons,  who  has  set 
it  three  times  ;  twice  placing  it  in  the  tenor,  and 
once  in  the  upper  voice.  The  latter  setting  is 
the  one  here  given : — ' 

Mods  XIV.    Transpoeed. 

Pnlm  cxzxviL  W.  Pabsomb. 

When    M      w«     wt      la       B»  •   bi  •  Ion. 


1  Nothing  !■  more  Intoraetlnf  than  to  tnee  the  i 

vmmmgn  of  thii  kind  ^"^ "     ^  "       

now  anrdj,  ■ 


I  interaetlnf  than  to  tnce  {ho  iwpoir— 
1  through  rob— oaent  padten,  and  to  t 
r  Inter,  the  modiuntlon  ooniee  :— 


Mods  XIII.    Tnnnpoiied. 

W.  CoBBOLD  (Bote's  Psalter,  1592> 


T.  MoRLST  (Barley's  Psalter^ 


I  It  mvel  be  eonfoHed  that  the  tone  is  more  benutiful  without  ita 
eetttng.  Pueons  bee  not  onlj  avoided  every  kind  of  modnlAtton, 
hnt  hae  even  refoaed  eloeea  whleh  the  ear  deebrea,  and  whl^  he 
Bight  have  taken  wlthoot  having  reeonrae  to  dinnnatie  notea.  It 
twnalned  for  later  moeieiana  to  bring  ont  the  beavtr  9t  (he  melody. 


^  J  J  ^  ■  J -^-^^-^^^-^^  ^ 


At  the  end  of  the  book  are  to  be  found  a  few 
miscellaneous  compositions,  some  in  metre  and 
some  in  prose,  probably  not  specially  intended 
for  this  work,  but  adopted  into  it.  Some  of 
these  are  by  the  musicians  employed  upon  the 
Psalter ;  but  there  are  also  two  by  Tallis,  and 
one  each  by  Shephard  and  Edwards. 

The  ample  supply  of  four-part  settings  con- 
tained in  Day's  great  collection  seems  to  have  so 
far  satisfied  the  public  craving,  that  during  the 
next  sixteen  years  no  other  publication  of  the 
same  kind  was  attempted.  Nor  had  the  work 
which  appeared  at  the  end  of  that  period  been 
composed  with  any  kind  of  desire  to  rival  or 
succeed  the  existing  one  ;  it  had,  in  fact,  never 
been  intended  for  tiie  public,  and  was  brought 
out  without  the  permission,  or  even  the  know- 
ledge, of  its  author.    Its  tiUe  was  as  follows : — 

The  Psalmee  of  David  in  Bnglish  meter  with  notes  of 
foura  partes  set  unto  them  by  Onllielmo  Damon,  for 
.lohn  Bull,  to  the  nse  of  the  godly  Christians  for 
r^creatyng  themselves,  instede  of  fond  and  unseemly 
Ballades.  Anno  1679  at  London  Printed  by  John  Daye. 
Cum  privilegio. 

The  circumstances  of  this  publication,  as  they 
were  afterwards  related,  were  shortly  these.  It 
was  Damon's  custom,  on  the  occasion  of  each  of 
his  visits  to  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Bull,  to  com- 
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poae,  and  leave  behind  him,  a  fonr-part  setting 
of  some  one  of  the  church  tnnes  ;  and  these, 
when  the  collection  was  complete,  Bull  gave 
to  the  printer,  without  asking  the  author's  con- 
sent. The  preface,  by  one  Edward  Hake,  is 
a  kind  of  a|)ology,  partly  for  the  conduct  of 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  John  Bull,  'citizen 
and  goldsmith  of  London,'  and  partly  for  the 
settings  themselves,  of  which  he  says  that  they 
were  'by  peece  meale  gotten  and  gathered 
together  from  the  fertile  soyle  of  his  honest 
frend  Guilielmo  Damon  one  of  her  Maiesties 
Musitions, '  who  '  never  meant  them  to  the  use 
of  any  learned  and  cunnyng  Musition,  but  alto- 
gether respected  the  pleasuryng  of  his  private 
frend. '  The  settings — one  only  to  each  tune — 
are  very  much  of  the  kind  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  circumstances.  They  are  in 
plain  counterpoint,  with  the  tune  in  the  tenor ; 
evidently  the  work  of  a  competent  musician,  but 
without  special  merit  The  book  contains  four- 
teen tunes  not  to  be  found  in  Day,  and  among 
these  are  the  first  four  of  those  single  common 
measure  tunes  which  later  quite  took  the  place 
in  popular  favour  of  all  but  a  few  of  the  older 
double  kind.  They  had  not  as  yet  been  named, 
but  they  were  afterwards  known  as  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Canterbury,  and  Southwell.  Two  of 
the  church  tunes  have  been  dropped ;  and  it 
should  also  be  remarked  that  in  many  tunes  the 
value  of  the  notes  has  been  altered,  the  altera- 
tion being,  in  all  cases,  the  substitution  of  a 
minim  for  a  semibreve. 

Warton  mentions  a  small  publication,  'YII 
Steppes  to  heauen,  alias  the  v^j  [penitentiall 
Psalmes  reduced  into  meter  by  Will  Hunnys,'  * 
which  he  says  was  brought  out  by  Henry 
Denham  in  1581  ;  and  *  Seuen  sobs  of  a  sorrow- 
full  soule  for  sinne,'  published  in  1585,  was, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  a  second  edition 
of  the  same  work  with  a  new  title.  The  later 
edition  rx)ntains  seven  tunes  in  double  common 
measure,  in  the  style  of  the  church  tunes, 
exceedingly  well  written,  and  quite  up  to  the 
average  merit  of  their  models.  Bumey  and 
Lowndes  both  mention  a  collection  of  settings 
with  the  following  title  : — 


Musfcke  of  six  and  five  parts  made  upon  the  common 
tunes  uspd  in  singing  of  the  Psalmes  oy  John  Gosyn, 
London  by  John  Wolfe,  1585.1 

Another  work,  called  by  Canon  Havergal  the 
'Psalter  of  Henrie  Denham,'*  is  said  to  have 
been  published  in  1588. 

Damon  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
annoyed  to  find  that  compositions  which  he 
thou-ht  good  enough  for  Mr.  Bull,  had  been  by 
Mr.  Bull  thought  good  enough  for  the  public ; 
and,  as  a  protest  against  the  injustice  done  to 
his  reputation,  began,  and  lived  long  enough  to 
finish,  two  other  separate  and  complete  settings 
of  the  church  tunes,  in  motet  fashion ;  the  tunes 
in  ihe  first  being  in  the  tenor,  and  in  the  second 

I  ThM*  works  the  wiltar  bM  aot  bMD  able  to  xami  with. 


in  the  upper  voice.  They  were  brought  oat 
after  his  death  by  a  friend,  one  William  Swayne, 
from  whose  preface  we  learn  the  particulan  of 
the  publication  of  1579.  The  titles  are  m 
follows : — 

1.  The  former  booke  of  the'  Mosicke  of  H.  Wfllian 
Damon  late  one  of  her  maiesties  MusiUons :  eonteining 
all  the  tunes  of  David's  Psalmes,  as  they  are  ordinarily 
soung  in  the  Church :  most  excellently  by  him  compctied 
into  4  parts.  In  which  sett  the  Tenor  singeth  the  Chordi 
tune.  Published  for  the  recreation  of  such  as  delight  in 
Musicke :  by  W.  Swayne  Gent.  Printed  by  T.  Bste,  the 
assign^  of  W.  Bynl.    1591. 

8.  The  second  Booke  of  the  Musicke  of  M.  William 
Damon,  eonteining  all  the  tunes  uf  David's  Fsalroet, 
differing  trom  the  former  in  respect  that  the  highcbt 
part  singeth  the  Church  tune,  etc 

In  both  these  works  the  compositions  are  in 
the  same  rather  ornate  style ;  points  of  imitation 
are  frequently  taken  upon  tiie  plain -song,  the 
parts  from  time  to  time  resting,  in  the  usual 
manner  of  the  motet  Their  whole  aim  is,  in 
fact,  more  ambitious  than  that  of  any  other 
setting  of  the  church  tunes.  Twelve  of  the 
original  tunes  have  been  dropped,  and  one  in 
single  common  measure  added — the  tune  after- 
wards known  as  Windsor  or  Eton.  [See  Windsor 
Tune,  and  vol.  i.  p.  654.1 

Este,  the  publisher  of  these  two  works,  most 
have  been  at  the  same  time  engaged  upon  the 
preparation  of  his  own  famous  PSalter,  for  in 
the  course  of  the  next  year  it  was  brought  oat, 
with  the  following  title  : — 

The  whole  booke  of  psalmes:  with  their  wonted 
Tunes,  as  they  are  song  in  Churches,  composed  into 
foure  parts :  All  which  are  so  placed  that  fonre  may 
sing  ech  one  a  seueral  part  in  this  booke.  Wherein  tte 
Church  tunes  are  carefully  corrected,  and  thereunto 
added  other  short  tunes  usually  song  in  London,  and 
other  places  of  this  Realme.  With  a  table  In  the  end  of 
the  booke  of  such  tunes  as  are  newly  added,  with  the 
number  of  ech  Psalme  placed  to  the  said  Tune.  Com- 
piled by  sondry  avthors  who  haue  so  laboured  herein, 
that  the  vnskilAill  with  small  practice  may  attaine  to 
sing  that  part,  which  is  fittest  for  their  voice.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Thomas  Est,  the  assign^  of  William  Byrd : 
dwelling  in  Aldersgate  streete  at  the  sigue  of  the  Black 
Horse  and  are  there  to  be  sold.    159S.S 

It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  Este's  plan  to 
ignore  his  predecessor.  He  has  dropped  nine 
of  the  tunes  which  were  new  in  Damon's 
Psalters,  and  the  five  which  he  has  taken  on 
appear  in  his  'Note  of  tunes  newly  added  in 
this  booke. '  Four  of  these  five  were  those  after- 
wards known  as  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Canterbury, 
and  Windsor,  and  the  first  three  must  alresdy 
have  become  great  favourites  with  the  public, 
since  Cambridge  has  been  repeated  twenty-nine 
times,  Oxford  twenty-seven  times,  and  Canter- 
bury thirty-three  times.  The  repetition,  there- 
fore, is  now  on  a  new  principle:  the  older 
custom  was  to  repeat  almost  every  tune  once 
or  twice,  but  in  this  Psalter  the  repetition  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  these  three  tunes. 
Five  really  new  tunes,  all  in  single  common 
measure,  have  been  added.  To  three  of  these, 
names,  for  the  first  time,  are  given ;  they  are 

t  A  Moond  «dlUoa  «m  vabUahad  la  ISSI.  and  a  thM  hi  MM. 
Th«  work  wm  r«pr1ntod  brllM  Mwical  AnUqurisaSeoMy  ka  MM 
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'Glassenburie/  *  Kentish '  (afterwards  Rochester), 
and  'Chesshire.'  The  other  two,  though  not 
named  as  yet,  afterwards  became  London  and 
Winchester. 

For  the  four-part  settings  Este  engaged  ten 
composers,  *  being  such,'  he  says  in  his  preface, 
*  as  I  know  to  be  expert  in  the  Arte  and  suffi- 
cient to  answere  such  curious  carping  Musitions, 
whose  skill  hath  not  been  employed  to  the 
furthering  of  this  work.'  This  is  no  empty 
boast :  seventeen  of  the  settings  are  by  John 
Farmer ;  twelve  by  George  Kirbye ;  ten  by 
Richard  Allison  ;  nine  by  Giles  Famaby  ;  seven 
by  Edward  Blancks  ;  five  by  John  Douland  ; 
five  by  William  Cobbold  ;  four  by  Edmund 
Hooper ;  two  by  Edward  Johnson,  and  one  by 
Michael  Cavendish.  It  will  be  observed  that 
though  most  of  these  composers  are  eminent  as 
madrigalists,  none  of  them,  except  Hooper, 
and  |)erha|)s  Johnson,  are  known  as  experts  in 
the  ecclesiastical  style :  a  certain  interest  there- 
fore belongs  to  their  settings  of  plain-song ;  a 
kind  of  composition  which  they  have  nowhere 
attempted  except  in  this  work.^  The  method 
of  treatment  is  very  varied  :  in  some  cases  the 
counterpoint  is  perfectly  plain  ;  in  others  plain 
is  mixed  with  florid  ;  while  in  others  again  the 
florid  prevails  throughout.  In  the  plain  settings 
no  great  advance  upon  the  best  of  those  in  Day's 
Psalter  will  be  observed.  Indeed,  in  one  respect, 
— the  melodious  progression  of  the  voices, — 
advance  was  scarcely  possible  ;  since  equality 
of  interest  in  the  parts  had  been,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  fundamental  principle  of  com- 
position. What  advance  there  is  will  be  found 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  harmony.  The  ear  is 
gratified  more  often  than  before  by  a  harmonic 
progression  appropriate  to  the  progression  of  the 
tune.  Modulation  in  the  closes,  therefore,  be- 
comes more  frequent ;  and  in  some  cases,  for 
special  reasons,  a  partial  modulation  is  even 
introduced  in  the  middle  of  a  section.  In  all 
styles,  a  close  containing  the  prepared  fourth, 
either  struck  or  suspended,  and  accompanied  by 
the  fifth,  is  the  most  usual  termination  ;  but 
the  penultimate  harmony  is  also  sometimes 
preceded  by  the  sixth  and  fifth  together  upon 
the  fourth  of  the  scale.  The  plain  style 
has  been  more  often,  and  more  successfully, 
treated  by  Blancks  than  by  any  of  the  others. 
He  contrives  always  to  unite  solid  and  reason- 
able harmony  with  freedom  of  movement  and 
melody  in  the  parts  ;  indeed,  the  melody  of  his 
upper  voice  is  often  so  good  that  it  might  be 
sung  as  a  tune  by  itself.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  settings  in  this  work  are  in  the 
mixed  style,  in  which  the  figuration  introduced 
consisl^  chiefly  of  suspended  concords  (discords 
being  still  reserved  for  the  closes),  passing  notes, 
and  short  points  of  imitation  between  two  of  the 

1  Fkmiar  bad  paVUabed,  In  th«  pnrlooa  ymr,  fortr  ouioiia,  two 
In  oas.  upon  om  lOalii'jffng.    TImm,  howerar.  ««n  onlj  sonti*- 


parts  at  the  beginning  of  the  section.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  who  is  most  excellent  in  this 
manner.  Farmer's  skill  in  contriving  the  short 
points  of  imitation  is  remarkable,  bux;  one  must 
also  admire  the  richness  of  Hoo].er's  harmony, 
Allison's  smoothness,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
resource  shown  by  Cobbold  and  Kirbye.  The 
last  two,  also,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  dealing  with  the  more  florid  style, 
which,  in  fact,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason,  they 
have  attempted  more  often  than  any  of  their 
associates.  They  have  produced  several  com- 
positions of  great  beauty,  in  which  most  of  the 
devices  of  counterpoint  have  been  introduced, 
though  without  ostentation  or  apparent  eflbrt. 

Famaby  and  Johnson  were  perhaps  not  in- 
cluded in  the  original  scheme  of  the  work,  since 
they  do  not  appear  till  late,  Johnson's  first  setting 
being  Ps.  ciii.  and  Famaby's  Ps.  oxix.  They  need 
special,  but  not  favourable,  mention  ;  because, 
although  their  compositions  are  thoroughly  able, 
and  often  beautiful — Johnson's  especiaUy  so — it 
is  they  who  make  it  impossible  to  point  to  Este's 
Psalter  as  a  model  throughout  of  pure  writing. 
The  art  of  composing  for  concerted  voices  in  the 
strict  diatonic  style  had  reached,  about  the  year 
1580,  probably  Uie  highest  point  of  excellence  it 
was  capable  of.  Any  change  must  have  been  for 
the  worse,  and  it  is  in  Johnson  and  Famaby 
that  we  here  see  the  change  beginning.  ^ 

There  is,  however,  one  Psalter  which  can  be 
said  to  show  the  pure  Elizabethan  counterpoint 
in  perfection  throughout.  It  is  entirely  the 
work  of  one  man,  Richard  Allison,  already 
mentioned  as  one  of  Este's  contributors,  who 
published  it  in  1599,  with  the  following  title : — 

The  Psalmes  of  David  in  Meter,  the  plaine  song  beeing 
the  common  tunne  to  be  sung  and  plaide  upon  the  Lute, 
Orpharyon,  Oltteme  or  Base  Violl,  severally  or  alto- 
gether, the  singing  part  to  be  either  Tenor  or  Treble  to 
the  instrument,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  voyce,  or 
for  fowre  voyces.  With  tenne  short  Tunnes  in  the  end, 
to  which  for  the  most  part  all  the  Psalmes  mav  be 
usually  sung,  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  of  mean  skilL 
and  whose  leysure  least  .serveth  to  practize.  By  Richard 
Allison  Gent.  Practitioner  in  t^e  Art  of  Musicke,  and 
are  to  be  solde  at  his  house  in  the  Dukes  place  neere 
Aide -Gate  London,  printed  by  William  Barley,  the 
asigne  of  Thomas  Money.     1599. 

The  style  of  treatment  employed  by  Allison 

*  Johiuon  (Pi.  ezl.)  baa  takan  tha  fourth  anprsparad  in  a  chord 
of  tha  6-4.  and  tha  Imparfaet  trtmd  with  tha  mot  Id  tha  baaa. 
VunuLbj  ao  fraqaantlj  abaodona  tha  old  pmetioa  of  maklnf  &11  tha 
notaa  upon  ona  ayUabla  conjunct,  that  ona  mnat  auppoaa  ha  aetaally 
prafarrad  tha  leap  In  anch  caaaa.  Tha  following  vaiiuita  of  a  waU* 
known  eadenee,  aJao,  have  a  kind  of  intenat,  ainoa  It  la  dUBcolt  to 
aaa  how  thay  oonld  for  a  momant  hava  boma  eomparlaon  with  thalr 
original:— 

G.  FabnaBT.  E.  JOBIVBOH. 


r^^ 


Jghnaon,  thongh  aomatlmai  Ucantlova,  waa  alao  aomatimaa  aran 
pmdlah.  In  taking  tha  aixth  and  fifth  vpon  tha  ftonrth  of  tha 
aeala,  hia  aaaoclataa  aooompaalad  thana.  In  tha  modem  war,  with  a 
ttiJrd ;  Johnaon.  howavar,  rafnaaa  thia.  and.  following  tha  atrlet 
baaa  aota  Inataad. 
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in  this  work — in  which  he  has  given  the  tune 
to  the  upper  Toioe  throaghont — is  almost  the 
same  as  the  mixed  style  adopted  by  him  in 
Este's  Psalter.  Here,  after  an  interval  of  seren 
years,  we  find  a  slightly  stronger  tendency 
towards  the  more  florid  manner,  but  his  devices 
and  ornaments  are  still  always  in  perfectly  pure 
taste.*  The  lute  part  was  evidently  only  in- 
tended for  use  when  the  tune  was  sung  by  a 
single  voice,  since  it  is  constructed  in  the 
manner  then  proper  to  lute  accompaniments  to 
songs,  in  which  the  notes  taken  by  the  voice 
were  omitted.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his 
account  of  the  book,  makes  a  curious  mistake 
on  this  point.  He  says,  '  It  is  observable  that 
the  author  has  made  the  plain-song  or  Church 
tune  the  cantus  part,  which  part  being  intended 
<is  ttfell  for  the  lute  or  ciUem  as  the  voice,  is 
given  also  in  those  characters  called  the  tablcUure 
which  are  peculiar  to  those  instruments/  That 
the  exact  opposite  is  the  case,^  will  be  seen  from 
the  translation  of  a  fragment  of  the  lute  part, 
here  given : — 

Voices. 

Whan   M  we 
^Tune, 


The  next  Psalter  to  be  mentioned  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  hitherto  escaped  notice.  It  was 
issued  without  date  ;  but  since  we  find  that  it 
contains  tunes  not  existing  in  the  third  edition 
of  Este  (1604),  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  be 
later  than  that  edition ;  and  since  we  know 
that  its  printer,  W.  Barley,  brought  out  nothing 
after  the  year  1614,  it  would  be  natural  to  as- 
sume that  it  was  published  in  the  interval  be- 
tween those  two  dates.     Its  title  is  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmet.  With  their  woonted 
Tunes,  as  they  are  suns  la  Gharches,  composed  into 
foare  parts.  Compiled  by  sandrie  Aathon,  who  have 
80  laboared  herein,  that  the  anskllftil  with  small  practise 
may  attaine  to  sing  that  part,  which  is  fittest  for  their 
voice.  Prnted  at  London  in  little  8.  Hellens  bv  W. 
Barley,  the  asuigne  of  T.  Horley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop  in  Qratious  street.    Cum  privilegio. 

From  this  title,  and  from  the  fact  that  Morley 
was  the  successor  to  Byrd,  whose  assignee  Este 
was,  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  the  work 

I  It  wu  hf  a  e1i*aoe  mora  unforiwute  vnn  than  vuxul  that  Dr. 
Baruay  salsctad  this  pMltar.— on  tb*  whola  the  boat  that  cTcr  ap- 
poartd,— aa  a  rlctim  to  hln  atrange  prajadloa  aoalnat  our  nativa 
nmaie.  Hia  alifhtiiig  Tardiet  ia  that  'tha  book  haa  no  morit.  bat 
wh-kt  waa  rary  oommon  at  tha  tima  It  waa  prlntad':  which  la 
oartainly  tma;  bat  AlUaon.  a  moalolaa  of  tha  flrat  rank,  ia  not 
deaarrliw  of  contamiit  on  tha  groand  that  marlt  of  tha  hlghaat  kind 
happanad  to  ba  rary  common  in  hia  day. 

>  Hawklna  haa  aridantly  baan  mlalad  by  tbadamcUf  worded 


was  a  further  edition  of  Este's  Ptalter:  and 
from  its  oontents,  it  would  seem  to  put  forward 
some  pretence  to  be  so.  But  it  differs  in  several 
important  respects  from  the  originaL  Este'g 
Psalter  was  a  beautiful  book,  in  octavo  size, 
printed  in  small  but  perfectly  clear  type ;  the 
voice  parts  separate,  but  all  visible  at  ones, 
and  all  turning  the  leaf  together.  Barley'B 
Psalter  is  reduced  to  duodecimo  size,  becoming 
in  consequence  inconveniently  thick ;  it  is 
badly  printed  ;  and  the  parts,  though  separate, 
do  not  always  turn  the  leaf  together.  Worse 
than  this,  in  almost  all  the  settings,  the  two 
upper  voice  parts  are  omitted,  and  the  remaining 
parts — the  tune  and  the  bass — being  sepante 
are  rendered  useless  even  to  the  organist,  the 
only  person,  who  could  have  turned  two  parts 
to  any  sort  of  account  The  work,  therefore, 
is  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  d 
notice,  did  it  not  contain  ten  new  and  admirable 
settings,  of  which  four  are  by  Morley  himself 
five  by  John  Bennet,  and  one  by  Famabj. 
These  not  only  save  the  book,  but  render  it 
valuable ;  for  in  Bavenscroft's  Psalter,  published 
a  few  years  later,  only  five  of  them — two  by 
Morley  and  three  by  Bennet — survive.  This 
work,  therefore,  contains  six  compositions  by 
eminent  musicians  which  are  not  to  be  foimd 
elsewhere.  They  are  of  course  printed  entire, 
as  are  also  the  settings  of  the  two  established 
and  often-repeated  favourites  above  referred  to, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  tunes,  and  a  few  others, 
which,  however,  though  tliey  have  escaped 
mutilation,  have  not  escaped  alteration,  con- 
siderable changes  being  sometimes  made  in  the 
parts.  In  some  of  the  mutilated  settings,  also, 
the  bass  part  has  been  altered,  and  in  some  a 
new  bass  haa  been  substituted  for  the  old  one, 
while  the  editor  has  allowed  the  name  of  the 
original  composer  to  stand  above  the  tone. 
Examples  of  extreme  carelessness  in  editing 
might  also  be  given,  were  it  worth  while  to  do 
so.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle.  There  would  be  nothing  surprising  in 
its  peculiarities  had  it  been  some  unauthorised 
or  piratical  edition  of  Este ;  but  when  we  re- 
member that  the  printer  was  working  under 
the  royal  patent  granted  to  Morley,  and  that 
Morley  himself,  and  another  musician  almost 
as  distinguished,  contributed  to  it  some  of  the 
best  settings  of  church  tunes  ever  composed,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  account  for  its  badness.' 
Besides  the  new  settings  of  old  tunes,  it  also 

9  ona  arpUnatlon  only  can  ba  aogiaatad  at  pnaant^  Tlia  vaik 
maj  naror  hava  bean  intended  to  rank  with  four-part  pwltna  at 
_,.     — .       .     .  .^  .  .  «.      ....  "*  thad 


all.  Tha  aole  right  to  print  Btamhold'a  ▼eraion,  with  i 
tnnea,  had  Juat  paaaad  into  the  handa  of  the  Statloneri'  Conpaar  i 
and  It  ia  poaiibla  that  thia  book  may  have  been  pat  forward,  notai 
a  fourth  edition  of  Bate,  bat  in  competition  wiih  tha  aoeapaay :  tha 
promotera  hoping,  by  the  retention  of  the  complete  aattinia  of  a  f^ 
»Toarite  tanea,  and  tba  oaalaaa  baaa  part  of  the  raak  tt^eraaia  a 


teehnioal  dllFaranca.  which  would  enable  them  to  aTold  iBtHnfa- 
uent  of  tha  Stationera'  patent.  The  new  actUnga  of  Merlay  aad 
Bannai  may  have  been  added  aa  an  attraetlTe  ftetore.  If.  bowatar, 
the  annonneement  in  the  title  of  the  third  edlti<m  ef  bita  (MM. 
'  printed  fttr  the  oompanie  of  Stationen.'  ahonld  mean  that  tka 
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eontains  one  new  tnne  set  by  Blanclu,  after- 
wards called  by  Rayenscroft  a  Dutch  tune. 

Ravenscroft's  Psalter,  which  comes  next  in 
order,  was  published  in  1621,  with  the  following 
title :— - 

The  whole  Booke  of  Pealmee  with  the  Hymnes  Bvan* 
gellcall  and  Songv  SpiritualL  Composed  into  four  parte 
by  sundry  authors,  to  such  severall  tunes,  as  have  been, 
and  are  generally  sung  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Oemiany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands :  never  as 
yet  before  in  one  volume  published.  .  .  Newly  corrected 
and  enlarged  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft  Bachelar  of 
Musicke.  Printed  at  London,  for  the  Ck>mpany  of  Sta- 
tioners. ^ 

This  Psalter  contains  a  larger  number  of 
compositions  than  any  other  except  that  of 
Day  ;  but  the  number  in  excess  of  the  Church 
tunes  is  not  made  up,  as  in  Day,  by  alternative 
settings,  but  by  the  addition  of  forty  new  tunes, 
almost  all  of  which  are  single  common  measure 
tunes  of  the  later  kind,  with  names.  They 
appear  in  the  index  under  the  heading — '  such 
tunes  of  the  Psalmes  usually  sung  in  Cathedrall 
Ohurches,  CoUegiat  Chapels,  &c.,'  and  are 
divided  broadly  into  three  classes,  one  of  which 
contains  those  named  after  the  English  Cathe- 
drals and  Universities,  while  the  other  two  are 
called  respectively  Scotch  and  Welsh,  and  the 
tunes  named  accordingly.  The  whole  subject  of 
these  names,  and  how  they  are  to  be  understood, 
has  been  gone  into  at  some  length  by  Canon 
Havergal  in  the  preface  to  his  quasi-reprint  of 
this  Psalter ;  and  his  conclusion  is  probably 
the  right  one,  namely,  that  the  tunes  were  in 
most  cases  designated  according  to  the  localities 
in  which  they  were  found  in  use,  but  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  local  origin.  We 
have  already  referred  to  Ravenscroft's  description 
of  the  old  double  common  measure  tunes,  and 
need  add  nothing  here  with  respect  to  them. 
Under  the  heading  'forraigne  tunes  usually 
sung  in  Great  Brittaine '  will  be  found,  for  the 
French,  only  the  few  tunes  taken  from  the 
Geneva  Psalter,  enumerated  above  ;  with  regard 
to  other  sources,  the  magnificent  promise  of  the 
title-page  is  reduced  to  three  German  tunes, 
two  Dutch,  and  one  Italian. 

Of  the  100  settings  in  this  work,  88  had 
appeared  in  previous  ones.  All  the  musicians 
engaged  upon  Este's  Psalter  are  represented 
here  ;  81  of  their  compositions  haye  been  taken 
on,  and  Douland  and  Hooper  have  each  con- 
tributed a  new  one  ;  Douland's  is  the  setting 
of  the  100th  Psalm  here  given.  Also,  one  of 
Parsons'  settings  has  been  taken  from  Day's 
Psalter,  though  not  without  alteration.  The 
four  settings  by  Morley  and  Bennet,  from 
Barley's  Psalter,  have  already  been  mentioned, 
and  in  addition  there  is  a  new  one  by  Morley, 
a  setting  of  the  1st  Psalm.  Tallis's  tune  in 
Mode  YIII  is  also  given  here  from  Parker's 
Paalter  (to  a  morning  hymn),  in  the  shortened 
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form,  but  with  the  tenor  still  leading  the 
canon. 

Eight  new  composers  appear,  whose  names 
and  contributions  are  as  follows : — R.  Palmer, 
1  ;  J.  Milton,  2  ;  W.  Harrison,  1  ;  J.  Tomkins, 

1  ;  T.  Tomkins,  2  ;  W.  Cranfield  or  Cranford, 

2  ;  J  .  Ward,  1  ;  S.  Stubbs,  2  ;  Ravenscroft 
himself,  48.  In  the  work  of  all  these  composers 
is  to  be  seen  the  same  impurity  of  taste  which 
was  visible  in  the  settings  made  for  Este  by 
Farnaby  and  Johnson.  The  two  cadences 
given  above  in  a  note,  as  examples  of  a  kind  of 
aberration,  are  here  found  to  have  become  part 
of  the  common  stock  of  music  ;  and  an  inferior 
treatment  of  conjunct  passages  in  short  notes, 
in  which  the  alternate  crotchet  is  dotted,  finds, 
among  other  disimprovements,  great  favour 
with  the  editor.  Ravenscroft  and  Milton 
appear  to  be  by  far  the  best  of  the  new  contri- 
butors. The  variety  shown  by  the  former  in 
his  methods  of  treatment  is  remarkable :  he 
seems  to  have  formed  himself  upon  Este's 
Psalter,  to  have  attempted  all  its  styles  in  turn, 
and  to  have  measured  himself  with  almost 
eyery  com})oser.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is 
evident  that  he  had  no  firm  grasp  of  the  older 
style,  and  that  he  was  advancing  as  rapidly  as 
any  musician  of  his  day  towards  the  modem 
tonality  and  the  modem  priority  of  harmonic 
considerations  in  part-writing.  Milton's  two 
settings  are  fine,  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
use  of  the  degritded  cadence,  and  on  the  whole 
worthy  of  the  older  school,  to  which  indeed  he 
properly  belonged.      The  rest,   if  we  except 
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Ward,  may  be  briefly  dismissed.     They  were 
inferior  men,  working  with  an  inferior  method. 
Two  years  later  appeared  the  work  of  George 
Wither  :— 

The  Hymnea  and  Bongs  of  the  Church,  Divided  into 
two  Parts.  The  flrst  Part  comprehends  the  Canoiiicall 
Hymnes,  and  such  parcels  of  Holy  Scripture  as  may 
properly  be  sung :  with  some  other  ancient  Songs  and 
Creeds.  The  second  Part  consists  of  Spirituall  Songs, 
appropriated  to  the  soverall  Times  and  Occasions,  ob- 
servable in  the  Church  of  England.  Translated  and 
composed  by  Q.  W.  London,  printed  by  the  assignee  of 
George  Wither,  1623.    Cum  privilegio  Ilcgis  Regali. 

This  work  was  submitted  during  its  progress 
to  James  the  First,  and  so  far  found  favour  that 
the  author  obtained  a  privilege  of  fifty-one  years, 
and  a  recommendation  in  the  patent  that  the 
boak  should  be  '  inserted  in  convenient  manner 
and  due  place  in  every  English  Psalm  book  in 
metre.'  The  king's  benevolence,  however,  was 
of  no  effect ;  the  Company  of  Stationers,  con- 
sidering their  own  privilege  invaded,  declared 
against  the  author,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  short  of  a  flat  refusal,  avoided  the  sale 
of  the  book.  Hore  again,  as  in  the  case  of 
Parker's  Psalter,  the  virtual  suppression  of  the 
work  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  set  of  noble  tunes 
by  a  great  master.  Sixteen  compositions  by 
Orlando  Gibbons  had  been  made  for  it,  and 
were  printed  with  it.  They  are  in  two-part 
counterpoint,  nearly  plain,  for  treble  and  bass  ; 
the  treble  being  the  tune,  and  the  bass,  though 
not  figuroil,  probably  intended  for  the  organ. 
In  style  they  resemble  rather  the  tunes  of 
Tallis  than  the  imitations  of  the  Geneva  tunes 
to  which  English  congregations  had  been  ac- 
customed, it  being  possible  to  accent  them  in 
the  same  way  as  the  words  they  were  to  accom- 
pany ;  syncopation,  however,  sometimes  occurs, 
but  rarely,  and  more  rarely  still  in  the  bass. 
The  harmony  often  reveals  very  clearly  the 
transitional  condition  of  music  at  this  period. 
For  instance,  in  Modes  XIII  and  XIV  a  sectional 
termination  in  the  melody  on  the  second  of  the 
scale  was  always,  in  the  older  harmony,  treated 
as  a  full  dose,  having  the  same  note  in  the 
bass  ;  here  we  find  it  treated  in  the  modem  way, 
as  a  half  close,  with  the  fifth  of  the  scale  in 
the  bass.  These  tunes,  with  fonr-part  harmony, 
are  included  in  the  1904  edition  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem. 

In  1632  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
the  Geneva  tunes  complete  into  this  coimtry. 
Translations  were  made  to  suit  them,  and  the 
work  was  brought  ont  by  Thomas  Harper.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  reached  a 
second  edition.  The  enthusiasm  of  earlier  days 
had  no  doubt  enabled  the  reformers  to  master 
the  exotic  metres  of  the  few  imported  tunes ; 
but  from  the  beginning  the  tendency  had  been 
to  simplify,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  anglicise  them  ; 
and  since  the  Geneva  tunes  had  remained  un- 
changed. Harper's  work  must  have  presented 
difficulties  which  would  appear  quite  insuperable 
to  ordinary  congregations. 


[The  Scottish  Psalter  of  1635  was  reprinted 
in  full,  with  dissertations,  etc,  by  the  Bev. 
Neil  Livingston,  at  Glasgow,  in  1864.] 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when 
the  dislike  which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by 
educated  persons  for  the  abject*  version  of  Stem- 
hold  was  to  find  practical  expression.  Wither 
had  intended  his  admirable  translation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  to 
supersede  the  older  one,  and  in  1636  George 
Sandys,  a  son  of  the  Archbishop,  published  the 
complete  psalter,  with  the  following  title  : — 

A  paraphrase  npon  the  Psalms  of  David,  by  G.  S.  Set 
to  new  tunes  for  private  devotion  ;  and  a  thorough  bass, 
for  voice  or  instrument.  By  Henry  lAwes,  gentleman 
of  His  Majesty's  Chapel  RoyaLi 

The  tunes,  twenty -four  in  number,  are  of 
great  interest.  Lawes  was  an  ardent  disciple 
of  the  new  Italian  school ;  and  these  two-fiart 
compositions,  though  following  in  their  ontline 
the  accustomed  psalm-tune  form,  are  in  their 
details  as  directly  opposed  to  the  older  practice 
as  anything  ever  written  by  Peri  or  CaocinL 
The  two  parts  proceed  sometimes  for  five  or  six 
notes  together  in  thirds  or  tenths  ;  the  bass  is 
frequently  raised  a  semitone,  and  the  imperfect 
fifth  is  constantly  taken,  both  as  a  harmony  and 
as  an  interval  of  melody.  The  extreme  poverty 
of  Lawes's  music,  as  compared  with  what  was 
afterwards  produced  by  composers  following  the 
same  principles,  has  prevented  him  from  receiv- 
ing the  praise  which  was  certainly  his  due. 
He  was  the  first  English  composer  who  perceived 
the  melodies  to  which  the  new  system  of  tonality 
was  to  give  rise ;  and  in  this  volume  will  be 
found  the  germs  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  affecting  tunes  of  the  I7th  and  18th 
centuries :  the  first  section  of  the  famous  St. 
Anne's  tune,  for  instance,  is  note  for  note  the 
same  as  the  first  section  of  his  tune  to  the  9th 
psalm.  Several  of  these  tunes,  complete,  are 
to  be  found  in  our  modem  hymnals. 

The  translation  of  Sandys  was  intended,  as 
the  title  shows,  to  supersede  Stemhold's  in 
private  use  ;  but  several  others,  intended  to  be 
sung  in  the  churches,  soon  followed.  Besides 
the  translation  of  Sir  W.  Alexander  (published 
in  Charles  the  First's  reign),  of  which  King 
James  had  been  content  to  pass  for  the  author, 
there  appeared,  during  the  Commonwealth,  the 
versions  of  Bishop  King,  Barton,  and  Rons. 
None,  however,  require  more  than  a  bare  men- 
tion, since  they  were  all  adapted  to  the  Church 
tunes  to  be  found  in  the  current  editions  of 
Sternhold,  and  have  therefore  only  a  literary 
interest.  Nothing  requiring  notice  here  was 
produced  until  after  the  Restoration,  when,  in 
1671,  under  circumstances  very  different  from 
any  which  had  decided  the  form  of  previous 
four-part  psalters,  John  Playford  brought  out 
the  first  of  his  well-known  publications : — 
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Psalms  and  Hymns  in  solemn  mnsiek  of  foare parts  on 
the  Ck>mmon  Tunes  to  the  Psalms  in  Metre :  used  in 
Parish  Churches.  Also  six  Hymns  for  one  voyce  to  the 
Organ.  By  lohn  Playford.  London,  printed  by  W. 
Oodbid  for  J.  Playford  at  his  shop  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
1671. 

This  book  contains  only  forty-seven  tunes,  of 
which  thirty-five  were  taken  from  Sternhold 
(including  fourteen  of  the  single  common  measure 
tunes  with  names,  which  had  now  become  Church 
tunes),  and  twelve  were  new.  But  Playford,  in 
printing  even  this  comparatively  small  selection, 
was  offering  to  the  public  a  great  many  more 
than  they  had  been  of  late  accustomed  to  make 
use  of.  The  tunes  in  Sternhold  were  still 
accessible  to  all ;  but  not  only  had  the  general 
interest  in  music  been  steadily  declining  during 
the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  but  the 
authorised  version  itself,  from  long  use  in  the 
churches,  had  now  become  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  Puritans  with  the  system  of 
Episcopacy,  and  was  consequently  unfavourably 
regarded,  the  result  being  that  the  number  of 
tunes  to  which  the  psalms  were  now  commonly 
sung,  when  they  were  sung  at  all,  had  dwindled 
down  to  some  half-dozen.  These  tunes  may  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  Bishop  King's  transla- 
tion, printed  in  1651.  According  to  the  title- 
page,  his  psalms  were  '  to  be  sung  after  the  old 
tunes  used  in  y^  churches,'  but  the  tunes  actually 
printed  are  only  the  old  100th,  51st,  81st, 
119th,  Commandments,  Windsor,  and  one  other 
not  a  Church  tune.  'There  be  other  tunes,' 
adds  the  author,  *  but  being  not  very  usuall  are 
not  here  set  down.'  The  miserable  state  of 
music  in  general  at  the  Restoration  is  well 
known,  but,  as  regards  psalmody  in  particular, 
a  passage  in  Playford's  preface  so  well  describes 
the  situation  and  some  of  its  causes,  that  it 
cannot  be  omitted  here  : — 

For  many  years,  this  part  of  divine  service  was  skil- 
ftally  and  devoutly  performed,  with  delight  and  comfort, 
by  many  honest  and  religious  people ;  and  is  still  con- 
tinued in  our  churches,  but  not  with  that  reverence  and 
estimation  as  formerly :  some  not  affecting  the  transla- 
tion, others  not  liking  the  music :  both,  I  must  confess, 
need  reforming.  Those  many  tunes  formerly  used  to 
these  Psalms,  for  excellency  of  form,  solemn  air,  and 
suitableness  to  the  matter  of  the  Psalms,  were  not  inferior 
to  any  tunes  used  in  foreign  churches ;  but  at  this  day 
the  best,  and  almost  all  the  choice  tunes  are  lost,  and 
out  of  use  in  our  churches;  nor  must  we  expect  it 
otherwise,  when  in  and  about  this  great  city,  in  above 
one  hundred  parishes,  there  is  but  few  parish  clerks  to 
be  found  that  have  either  ear  or  nnderstanding  to  set 
one  of  these  tunes  musically  as  it  ought  to  be :  it  having 
been  a  custom  during  the  late  wars,  and  since,  to  choose 
men  Into  such  places,  more  for  their  poverty  than  skill 
or  ability ;  whereby  this  part  of  God's  service  hath  been 
;SO  ridiculously  performed  in  most  places,  that  it  is  now 
brought  into  scorn  and  derision  by  many  people. 

The  settings  are  all  by  Playford  himself. 
They  are  in  plain  counterpoint,  and  the  voices 
indicated  are  Alto,  Countertenor,  Tenor,  and 
Bass,  an  arrangement  rendered  necessary  by 
the  entire  absence,  at  the  Restoration,  of  trained 
trebles. 

This  publication  had  no  great  success,  a 
result  ascribed  by  the  author  to  the  folio  size 


of  the  book,  which  he  admits  made  it  incon- 
venient to  'carry  to  church.'  His  second 
psalter,  therefore,  which  he  brought  out  six 
years  later,  was  printed  in  8vo.  The  settings 
are  here  again  in  plain  counterpoint,  but  this 
time  the  work  contains  the  whole  of  the  Church 
tunes.     The  title  is  as  follows : — 

The  whole  book  of  Psalms,  collected  into  English 
metre  by  Sternhold  Hopkiiu,  &c.  With  the  usual 
Hymns  and  Spiritual  Hongs,  and  all  the  ancient  and 
modem  tunes  sung  in  Churches,  composed  in  three 
parts,  Osntus  Medius  and  Bassus.  In  a  more  plain  and 
useful  method  than  hath  been  heretofore  published.  By 
John  Flayfoi-d.    1677. 

Playford  gives  no  reason  for  setting  the  tunes 
in  three  parts  only,  but  we  know  that  this  way 
of  writing  was  much  in  favour  with  English 
composers  after  the  Restoration,  and  remained 
so  till  the  time  of  HandeL  Three-part  counter- 
point had  been  much  used  in  earlier  days  by 
the  secular  school  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time, 
but  its  prevalence  at  this  period  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  favourite  form  of 
composition  with  Carissimi  and  his  Italian  and 
French  followers,  whose  influence  with  the  Eng- 
lish school  of  the  Restoration  was  paramount 

This  was  the  last  complete  setting  of  the 
Church  tunes,  and  for  a  hundred  years  after- 
wards it  continued  to  be  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the  old 
melodies,  and  the  old  way  of  setting  them.  In 
1757  the  book  had  reached  its  20th  edition. 

Playford  generally  receives  the  credit,  or  dis- 
credit, of  having  reduced  the  Church  tunes  to 
notes  of  equal  value,  since  in  his  psalters  they 
appear  in  minims  throughout,  except  the  first 
and  last  notes  of  sections,  where  the  semibreve 
is  retained  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  referring  to 
the  current  editions  of  Sternhold,  that  this  had 
already  been  done,  probably  by  the  congregations 
themselves,  and  that  he  has  taken  the  tunes  as 
he  found  them  in  the  authorised  version.  His 
settings  also  have  often  been  blamed,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  compared  with  most  of 
his  predecessors,  he  is  only  a  tolerable  musician, 
though  he  thought  himself  a  very  good  one  ;  but 
this  being  admitted,  he  is  still  deserving  of 
praise  for  having  made,  in  the  publication  of 
his  psalters,  an  intelligent  attempt  to  assist  in 
the  general  work  of  reconstruction  ;  and  if  he 
failed  to  effect  the  permanent  restoration  of  the 
older  kind  of  psalmody,  it  was  in  fact  not  so 
much  owing  to  his  weakness,  as  to  the  natural 
development  of  new  tendencies  in  the  art  of 
music. 

The  new  metrical  translations  afterwards 
brought  out  were  always  intended,  like  those  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  be  sung  to  the  Church 
tunes  ;  and  each  work  usually  contained  a  small 
selection,  consisting  of  those  most  in  use,  to- 
gether with  a  few  new  ones.  Concurrently  with 
these  appeared  a  large  number  of  publications — 
Harmonious  Companions,  Psalm  Singer's  Maga- 
zines, etc,  which  contained  all  the  favourite 
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tunes,  old  and  new,  set  generally  in  four  parts. 
Through  one  or  other  of  these  channels  most  of 
the  leading  musicians  of  this  and  the  following 
century  contributed  to  the  popular  Psalmody. 
Both  tunes  and  settings  now  became  very  various 
in  character,  and  side  by  side  with  settings 
made  for  Este's  Psalter  might  be  found  composi- 
tions of  which  the  following  fragment  will  give 
some  idea : — 

HarmoniouB  Companion,  1782. 


•ky. 


On  the  next  page  is  the  original  setting  of  the 
44th  Psalm  by  Blancks. 

The  fact  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
mind  after  going  through  a  number  of  these 
publications,  extending  over  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  is  that  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  new  tunes  and  settings  in  no 
way  depends,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  psalters, 
upon  the  date  at  which  they  were  written.  Dr. 
Howard's  beautiful  tune,  *St  Bride,*  for  instance, 
was  composed  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
strange  production  given  above  ;  his  tune,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  any  general 
improvement,  things  having  rather  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
popular  tradition  of  psalmody  having  been  hope- 
lessly broken  during  the  Commonwealth,  and 
individual  taste  and  ability  having  become  the 
only  deciding  forces  in  the  production  of  tunes, 
the  composers  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  chose  some- 
times to  imitate  the  older  style,  and  sometimes 
to  employ  the  inferior  methods  of  contemporary 
music.  To  the  public  the  question  of  style 
seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
inditference. 

Stemhold  continued  to  be  printed  as  an 
authorised  version  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  The  version  of  Tate  and  Brady 
remained  in  favour  twenty  or  thirty  years  longer, 
and  was  only  superseded  by  the  hymnals  now  in 
actual  use.  H.  E.  w. 

[See  an  interesting  article  on  the  French 
Huguenot  Psalters,  by  H.  Kling,  professor  in 
the  Conservatoire  of  Geneva,  in  the  Hivista 
MusicaU  Italiana,  vol.  vi.  p.  496.  On  the 
Puritan  use  of  psalters,  see  Musical  Times,  1901, 
p.  463.1 

PSALTERY  {yf^aXHipiw ;  Old  English  ^atrfry ; 


French  PsaUerion  ;  ItaL  Salterio ;  Ger.  PsaUer). 
A  dulcimer,  played  with  the  fingers  or  a 
plectrum  instead  of  by  hammers.  The  French 
have  adopted  the  Greek  name  without  change. 
There  exists  a  classic  sculptured  representation 
of  the  Muse  Erato^  holding  a  long  ten-stringed 
lyre,  with  the  name  *^AATPI AN  cut  on  its  base. 
From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  strings- 
of  this  lyre  were  touched  by  the  fingers  without 
the  usual  plectrum  of  ivory  or  metal.  Chaucer's. 
*  sautrie '  in  the  Miller's  Tale  ^  came  direct  from 
the  East,  perhaps  imported  by  returning  Cru- 
saders, its  kinship  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic 
sarUir  and  kanun  being  unmistakable.  The 
psaltery  was  the  prototype  of  the  spinet  sad 
liarpeichord,  particularly  in  the  form  which  is. 
described  by  Praetorius  in  his  OrganographiOy 
as  the  *  Istromento  di  porco,'  so  called  firom  its 
likeness  to  a  pig's  head. 

The  illustration  is  drawn  from  a  15th-century 
painting  by  Filippino  Lippi  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  represents  a  '  stromento  di  poroo ' 
strung  vertically,  a  mode  less  usual  thim  the 
horizontal  stringing,  but  more  like  that  of  a 
harpsichord  or  grand  piano.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  use  of  keyed  instruments  in  1650 
we  read  in  the  Musurgia  of  Athanasios  Eircher, 
that  the  psaltery  played  with  a  skilled  hand 
stood  second  to  no  other  instrument,  and  Mer- 
senne,  about  the  same  date,  praises  its  silveiy 
tone  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other,  and  its 
purity  of  intonation,  so  easily  controlled  by 
the  fingers. 


No  *  Istromento  di  porco '  being  now  known 
to  exist,  we  have  to  look  for  its  likeness  in- 
painted  or  sculptured  representations.  The 
earliest  occurs  in  a  13th-century  MS.  in  the 
library  at  Douai.     It  is  there  played  without 

1  And  aU  abOT*  thw  Ur  a  ny  Muitri* 
On  whldh  he  made  on  niiAte*  melodia. 
So  swetely.  that  all  th«  ehambra  nog. 
And  AngiUu  md  Hrgintm  he  eonff. 
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a  plectrum.  From  the  14th  century  there 
remain  frequent  examples,  notably  at  Florence, 
in  the  famouB  Organ  Podium  of  Luca  della 
Bobbia,  a  cast  of  which  is  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

But  other  forms  were  admired.  Exactly  like 
an  Arabic  kanun  is  a  psaltery  painted  a.d.  1348 
by  that  loving  delineator  of  musical  instruments, 
Chrcagna,  himself  a  musician,  in  his  'Trionfo 
della  Morte,'  at  Pisa.  The  strings  of  the 
instrument  are  in  groups  of  three,  each  group, 
as  in  a  grand  piano,  being  tuned  in  unison  to 
make  one  note.  Sometimes  there  were  groups 
of  four,  a  not  unfrequent  stringing  in  the  Dul- 
cimer. There  is  a  good  coloured  lithogi^ph  of 
Orcagna's  fresco  in  Les  Arts  au  Moyen  Age  by 
Paul  Lacroix  (Paris,  1874,  p.  282)  ;  it  is  there 
called '  Le  songe  de  la  Vie. '  A  fine  representation 
of  such  a  psaltery,  strung  in  threes,  by  Oroagna, 
will  be  found  in  our  National  Gallery.    A.  J.  H. 

PUCCINI,  GiAcoMO,  bom  at  Lucca,  June  22, 
1858,  belongs  to  a  family  which  for  a  century 
and  a  half  has  produced  an  uninterrupted  line 
of  musicians.  His  great -great -grandfather 
Giacomo,  bom  in  1712,  was  maestro  di  cappella 
to  the  republic  of  Lucca,  wrote  highly  respect- 
able church  music,  and  was  the  master  of 
GuglielmL  Antonio,  the  son  of  Giacomo  the 
elder,  who  was  bom  in  1747,  was  less  famous 
as  a  composer  than  as  a  theorist.  Domenico, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  composer,  was 
born  in  1771.  He  attained  distinction  as  a 
church  composer,  but  was  more  famous  for  his 
operas.  Michelo,  his  son,  who  was  bom  in 
1813,  won  more  than  local  notoriety.  His 
sacred  music  was  admired  throughout  North 
Italy,  and  his  death  in  1864  was  honoured  by 
the  composition  of  a  Requiem  by  Pacini.  With 
80  distinguished  a  genealogy  it  was  not  surprising 
that  Giacomo  Puccini  should  show  precocious 
signs  of  musical  talent  When  Lucca  had 
taught  him  all  that  he  could  learn,  his  name 
won  him  a  pension  from  the  Queen  of  Italy, 
.  which  enabled  him  to  enter  the  Milan  Con- 
servatorio.  While  he  was  still  a  student,  his 
first  orchestral  work,  a  Sinfonia-Capriccio,  was 
performed  at  the  school  with  considerable 
success.  His  chief  instructor  was  Amilcare 
Ponchielli,  at  whose  suggestion  he  undertook 
the  composition  of  '  Le  Villi,'  a  one-act  opera, 
the  libretto  of  which  was  by  Fontana.  'Le 
Villi '  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  dal  Verme, 
Milan,  May  31,  1884,  so  successfully  that  it 
was  revived  at  the  Scala,  Jan.  24,  1885,  after 
having  been  revised  and  expanded  into  two  acts. 
It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  legend  which  had 
already  given  to  the  stage  Loder's  'Night 
Dancers'  and  Adam's  ballet  'Giselle.'  The 
score,  though  immature,  shows  remarkable 
melodic  invention  and  no  little  imaginative 
power,  and  the  symphonic  movements,  which 
were  added  in  the  revised  version,  are  scored  in 
masterly  fashion.     After   'Le  Villi,'  Puccini 


was  silent  until  1889,  when  his  'Edgar'  was 
produced  at  La  Scala,  April  21.  It  is  founded 
upon  Alfred  de  Musset's  wild  melodrama  La 
Coupe  ei  les  Livres,  the  extravagant  incidents 
of  which  were  still  further  exaggerated  by  the 
librettist  Fontana.  Puccini  struggled  in  vain 
with  his  impossible  libretto.  His  music  is  always 
melodious  and  often  vigorous  and  impressive, 
but  the  book  was  too  much  for  him,  and  '  Edgar ' 
was  a  complete  failure.  Rumours  of  a  revised 
version  have  been  circulated  from  time  to  time, 
but  as  yet  the  work  remains  buried  in  oblivion. 
'Manon  Lescaut,'  produced  at  the  Teatro  Regie, 
Turin,  Feb.  1,  1893,  atoned  in  some  measure 
for  this  failure.  The  libretto,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  composer  and  a 
committee  of  friends,  is  undoubtedly  somewhat 
disconnected,  but  in  the  case  of  an  adaptation 
of  so  familiar  a  classic,  a  defect  of  this  kind 
counts  for  but  little.  Puccini's  music  shows  a 
remarkable  development  of  style,  and  many  of 
the  scenes — notably  that  of  the  embarkation  of 
the  filles  de  joie  at  Havre — are  designed  with 
graphic  decision  and  handled  with  real  power. 

With  '  La  Boh^me '  (produced  at  the  Teatro 
Regio,  Turin,  Feb.  1,  1896)  Puccini  surpassed 
all  his  previous  triumphs,  and  placed  himself 
definitely  at  the  head  of  the  younger  Italian 
composers.  The  librettists,  Signori  Giacosa  and 
lUica,  wisely  made  no  attempt  to  constract  a 
dramatic  whole  from  Henri  Murger's  novel,  but 
chose  four  scenes,  each  complete  in  itself  and  all 
admirably  contrasted  one  with  another,  which 
together  give  a  capital  picture  of  Bohemian  life 
in  Paris  about  1830.  Puccini's  music  reflects  the 
alternate  gaiety  and  pathos  of  Murger's  novel 
with  a  truth  and  sincerity  to  which  no  name 
but  that  of  genius  can  be  applied.  It  represents, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  reaction  against  the  melodra- 
matic extravagance  of  Mascagni  and  his  school, 
and  even  more  strikingly  suggests  the  influence 
of  Verdi  in  his  '  Falstaff '  manner,  particularly 
as  regards  the  handling  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
balance  between  voices  and  instruments.  But 
admirable  as  is  the  technique  of  'La  Boh^me,' 
it  is  in  its  sheer  power  of  invention  that  its 
strength  really  lies.  It  abounds  with  simple 
and  beautiful  melodies,  which  do  not  merely 
charm  by  their  sensuous  beauty,  but  compel 
admiration  by  their  psychological  fitness  to  the 
emotions  they  express.  'La  Boh^me,'  in  a 
word,  revealed  Puccini  as  a  composer  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  talent,  and  his  future 
became  a  matter  of  European  interest.  '  Tosca, ' 
produced  at  the  Teatro  Costanzi,  Rome,  Jan. 
14,  1900,  can  hardly  be  scdd  to  have  enhanced 
Puccini's  fame,  yet  it  unquestionably  revealed 
fresh  aspects  of  his  genius.  The  libretto, 
founded  by  lUica  and  Giacosa  upon  Sardou's 
famous  drama,  is  a  prolonged  orgy  of  lust  and 
crime,  which  lends  itself  but  ill  to  musical 
iUnstration.  Yet  the  skill  with  which  Puccini 
fastened  upon  everything  in  the  story  that  had 
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a  spark  of  lyrioal  feeling,  showed  the  quality 
of  hia  musical  instinct.  Much  of  *To8ca'  is 
hardly  more  than  glorified  incidental  music, 
as  indeed,  given  the  nature  of  the  subject,  was 
only  to  be  expected,  but  whenever  the  libretto 
gave  him  a  chance  Puccini  showed  that  the 
hand  which  wrote  '  La  Boh^me '  had  gained  in 
strength  and  certainty  of  touch.  The  passions 
treated  in  *  Tosca '  are  often  crude  and  sometimes 
monstrous,  and  have  little  in  common  with  the 
quick  play  of  chequered  feeling  that  characterises 
'  La  Boh^me,'  yet  such  passages  as  Cavaradossi's 
air  in  the  first  act,  Tosca's  air  in  the  second  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  last  act,  which  rises  to 
a  wonderful  height  of  lyric  rapture,  show  that 
Puccini's  power  of  expressing  certain  aspects  of 
emotion  was  maturing  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  '  Madama  Butterfly '  (La  Scala,  Milan, 
1904),  founded  on  a  magazine  story  by  John 
Luther  Long,  dramatised  by  the  author  and 
David  Belasco,  and  turned  into  an  opera  by  Illioa 
and  Giacosa,  is  unquestionably  the  strongest 
work  that  Puccini  has  hitherto  produced.  The 
score  is  more  compact,  more  finnly  knit,  than 
that  of  any  of  his  previous  works,  while  its 
richness  and  glow  of  colour,  its  fine  and  dis- 
tinguished melody,  and  the  emotional  force  with 
which  the  pathetic  and  even  tragic  incidents 
of  the  libretto  are  treated,  combine  to  place  it 
very  high  among  recent  operas.  The  history 
of  '  Madama  Butterfly  is  a  curious  one.  At 
its  production  it  was  hooted  and  hissed  from 
the  stage,  and  was  withdrawn  after  one  per- 
formance. No  valid  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  has  been  brought  forward.  On 
that  occasion  the  second  and  third  acts  were 
played  in  one;  but  the  displeasure  of  theaudience 
began  with  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  The  temper 
of  Italian  audiences  is  notoriously  difficult  to 
gauge,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  unfamiliar 
Japanese  surroundings  may  have  aroused  the 
hostility  of  the  conservative  Milanese  public. 
At  any  rate,  when  the  work  was  performed  in  a 
revised  and  shortened  form  at  Brescia  a  few 
months  afterwards  it  was  received  with  tumultu- 
ous applause,  and  the  brilliant  success  of  its 
performanceatCoventGarden  in  1905  completely 
efiaced  the  memories  of  its  unlucky  start  It 
is  now  deservedly  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Puccini's  works.  Puccini  is  now  in  the  happy 
position  of  a  favourite  with  all  classes  of  music- 
lovers.  The  admirable  musicianship  of  his 
operas,  his  brilliant  technique,  and  his  fertile 
and  varied  orchestration  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  dileUantif  while  his  typically  Italian  flow  of 
melody  and  his  strongly  developed  dramatic 
feeling  and  power  of  emotional  expression  endear 
him  to  the  less  cultured  classes.  Whether  we  are 
to  find  in  him  a  second  Verdi  rising  from  strength 
to  strength,  and  developing  his  genius  with 
advancing  years,  time  alone  can  show,  but  the 
opening  of  his  career  unquestionably  justifies  the 
most  sanguine  hopes  for  his  future.       R.  A.  8. 


PUCCITTA,  ViNCENZo,  was  bom  at  Qvita 
Vecchia,  1778,  and  brought  up  at  the  Pietk, 
at  Naples,  under  Fenaroli  and  Sala.  He  wrote 
his  first  opera  for  Sinigaglia,  near  Anoona,  and 
from  that  time  till  his  death  composed  for  the 
stage  diligently.  'I  due  Prigionieri'  (Bome, 
1801)  was  the  first  to  make  him  widely  known. 
He  was,  however,  often  away  from  Italy,  first 
at  Lisbon,  where  he  brought  out '  L'Andromacca,' 
and  then  in  London,  where  he  became  for  a 
time  Director  of  the  Music  at  the  Opera. 

His  name  first  appears  in  1809,  when  three 
of  his  operas  were  performed — '  I  Villeggiatori 
bizarri,'  'La  Caocia  d'Enrico  lY,'  and  'Le 
quattro  NazionL'  In  1810  we  find  his  'La 
Yestale,'  in  1811  '  Le  tre  Sultane,'  in  1812 
*La  Ginevra  di  Soozia,'  in  181S  'Boadicea,' 
and  in  1814  '  Aristodemo.'  He  then  left  the 
Opera  and  travelled  with  Madame  Catalani; 
and  when,  in  1813,  she  took  the  direction  of 
the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  he  became  accom- 
panist, and  three  of  his  works  were  brought  oat 
there  in  1815,  1816,  and  1817.  He  then  went 
to  Rome,  and  remained  in  Italy  till  his  death, 
at  Milan,  Dec.  20,  1861.  F^tis  gives  a  list  of 
twenty-three  of  hii  operas,  and  says  that  his 
music  shows  great  facility  but  no  invention. 
Ten  volumes  of  his  songs,  entitled  *Mille 
Melodic,'  are  published  by  Ricordi  o. 

PUG£T,  LoiSA,  bom  at  Paris  about  1810 ; 
though  an  amateur,  achieved  an  extraordinaiy 
popularity  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  by  her 
songs,  composed  to  Gustave  Lemoine's  words. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  were,  *  X  Is 
grace  de  Dieu,'  'Ave  Maria,'  '  Le  Soleil  de  ma 
Bretagne,'  *Ta  dot,'  *Mon  pays,'  *Les  r^ves 
d'une  jeune  fiUe, '  etc.  Musically  speaking,  they 
are  inferior  to  those  of  Panseron,  Labiurre,  or 
Masini  ;  but  the  melodies  were  always  so 
natural  and  so  well  suited  to  the  words,  and  the 
words  themselves  were  so  full  of  that  good, 
bourgeois  character  which  at  that  time  was  all 
the  fashion  in  France,  that  their  vogue  wu 
immense.  Encouraged  by  her  suooess,  Puget 
aspired  to  the  theatre.  She  took  lessons  from 
Adolphe  Adam,  and  on  October  1, 18S6,  produced 
at  the  Opera -Comique  a  one -act  piece,  'Le 
mauvais  (£il,'  which  was  sung  to  perfection  by 
Ponchard  and  Mme.  Damoreau.  In  1842  she 
married  Lemoine,  and  finding  the  popularity 
of  her  songs  on  the  wane,  had  the  tact  to 
publish  no  more.  She  broke  silence  only  onoe 
again  with  an  operetta  called  '  La  Veilleuse,  on 
les  Nuits de  Milady,'  produced  at  the  Gymnase, 
Sept  27,  1869.  o.  c. 

PUGNANI,  Gabtano,  celebrated  violinist, 
was  born  at  Turin,  Nov.  27,  1731.  He  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  representatives 
of  the  Piedmontese  School  of  violin-playiDg. 
Being  a  pupil  first  of  Somis,  who  studi«l  under 
Corelli,  and  afterwards  of  iWtini,  he  combined 
the  prominent  qualities  of  the  style  and  technique 
of  both  these  great  masters.     He  was  appointed 
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first  yiolin  to  the  Sardinian  court  in  1762,  and 
began  to  tray  el  in  1754.  He  made  lengthened 
stays  at  Paris  and  in  London,  where  he  was 
for  a  time'  leader  of  the  opera  band,  produced 
an  opera  of  his  o^yn  (Bumey,  Hist.  iv.  494), 
and  published  trios,  quartets,  quintets,  and 
symphonies.  In  1770  Bnmey  found  him  at 
Turin,  and  there  he  remained  as  leader,  oon- 
dactor,  teacher,  and  composer,  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.     He  died  there  June  15,  1798. 

To  Pugnani  more  than  to  any  other  master 
of  the  violin  appears  to  be  due  the  preservation 
of  the  pure  grand  style  of  Gorelli,  Tartini,  and 
Vivaldi,  and  its  transmission  to  the  next  genera- 
tion of  violinists.  Apart  from  being  himself 
an  excellent  player,  he  trained  a  large  number 
of  eminent  violinists — such  as  Gonforti,  Bruni, 
PoUedro,  and,  above  all,  Yiotti.  He  was  also  a 
prolific  composer :  he  wrote  a  number  of  operas 
and  ballets,  which,  however,'  appear  not  to  have 
been  very  successful.  F^tis  gives  the  names  of 
nine,  and  a  list  of  his  published  instrumental 
compositions : — one  violin-concerto  (out  of  nine), 
three  sets  of  violin-sonatas,  duos,  trios,  quartets, 
quintets,  and  twelve  symphonies  for  strings, 
oboes,  and  horns.  p.  D. 

PUGNO,  Stephans  Raovl,  born  in  Paris, 
June  23,  1852,  was  a  pupil  of  the  Gonservatoire, 
where  he  won  the  first  piano  prize  in  1866,  first 
harmony  prize,  and  first  medal  for  solf^e  in 
1867,  and  first  organ  prize  in  1869.  He  was 
organist  of  Saint  Engine  1872-92,  chorus-master 
at  the  Th6&tre  Yentadour  in  1874,  professor  of 
harmony  (1892-96)  and  of  the  piano  (1896- 
1 901)  in  the  Gonservatoire.  His  first  important 
composition  was  an  oratorio,  '  La  R^urrection  de 
Lazare '  (1879),  after  which  he  wrote  a  three-act 
faerie,  <La  F^  Gocotte,'  'Les  Papillons,'  a  ballet 
(Palace  Theatre,  1881) ;  an  op^ra-comique, 
'Ninetta '  (Renaissance,  1882) ;  a  five-act  ballet, 
'Yiviane'  (Eden  Theatre,  1886);  a  three-act 
op^ra  -  bouffe,  'Le  Sosie'  (Bouffes  Parisiens, 
1887)  ;  a  three-act  op^-comiqne,  '  Le  Yalet  de 
Coeur '  (Bouffes,  1888)  ;  '  Le  Retour  d'Ulysse ' 
(Bouffes,  1889)  ;  'La  Vocation  de  Marius,'  four 
acts  (Nouveaut^,  1890)  ;  <La  petite  Poucette' 
(Renaissance,  1891)  ;  'La  Danseuse  de  Gorde,' 
three-act  pantomime  (Kouveau  Th^tre,  1892); 
'Pour  le  Drapeau,'  mimodrame  in  three  acts 
(Ambigu,  1895);  'Le  Ghevalier  aux  Fleurs,' 
ballet  in  collaboration  with  Messager  (Folies- 
Marigny,  1897);  'M^lusine,'  '  Les  Pauvres 
Gens,'  and  other  things,  such  as  songs,  a  piano- 
forte sonata,  and  a  set  of  four  piano  pieces 
'Les  Nuits."  He  has  gained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  pianist,  and  his  playing  of 
Mozart  in  particular  is  a  thing  of  exquisite 
quality.  His  first  appearance  in  London  took 
place  on  May  28,  1894,  at  a  recital  of  his 
own.  o.  F. 

PUPPO,  GitTBEPPB,  eminent  violinist,  was 
bom  at  Lucca,  June  12,  1749.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Gonservatorio  at  Naples,  and  when  still 
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very  young  gained  considerable  reputation  in 
Italy  as  a  virtuoso.  He  came  to  Paris  in  1775; 
thence  he  went  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  where 
he  is  reported  to  have  amassed  a  fortune. 
After  having  stayed  for  some  years  in  England 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  1784,  and  remained 
there  till  1811,  occupying  the  post  of  leader, 
first  at  the  The&tre  de  Monsieur,  which  was 
then  under  Yiotti's  direction,  then  at  the 
Th^toe  Feydeau,  and  finally  conducting  the 
band  at  the  Th^Atre  Fran9ais.  As  he  was  an 
excellent  accompanist,  he  was  much  in  request 
in  musical  circles,  and  might  have  secured  for 
himself  a  competence  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
eccentricity  and  unsteadiness,  which  brought 
him  into  constant  troubles.  In  1811  he 
suddenly  left  Paris,  abandoning  his  wife  and 
children  for  ever.  Arrived  at  Naples  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  secure  the  leadership  of  the 
band  at  a  theatre.  He,  however,  did  not  stay 
long,  but  went  to  Lucca,  thence  to  Florence, 
and  finally  found  employment  as  teacher  at  a 
music  school  at  Pontremoli  After  two  years 
he  threw  up  this  appointment  and  returned 
to  Florence,  was  there  found,  utterly  destitute, 
by  Edward  Taylor,  Gresham  Professor  of  Music, 
and  by  his  generosity  was  placed  in  a  hospice, 
where  he  died  April  19,  1827.  F^tia  gives 
interesting  details  of  his  adventurous  life,  and 
several  of  his  hon  mots.  It  was  he  who  so 
happily  described  Boccherini  as  'the  wife  of 
Haydn.'  His  published  compositions  include 
three  concertos,  eight  studies,  duets  for  violin, 
and  pianoforte  pieces.  p.  r>. 

PURGELL.  The  name  of  a  family  of  musi- 
cians in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  which 
included  amongst  its  members  the  greatest  and 
most  original  of  English  composers. 

1.  The  name  of  '  Pursell,'  presumably  Henrt 
PuRCELL  the  elder,  is  first  found  in  Pepys's 
Diary t  under  date  Feb.  21,  1659-60,  where  he 
is  styled  '  Master  of  Musique.'  [He  is  said  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Gummings  ( JfimeaZ  TiTnes,  1895,  p. 
780)  to  have  acted  in  The  Siege  of  Modes  in 
1656.]  Upon  the  re -establishment  of  the 
Ghapel  Royal  (in  1660)  Henry  Purcell  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Gentlemen.  He  was  also 
Master  of  the  Ghoristers  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
On  Dec.  21,  1663,  he  succeeded  Signer  Angelo 
as  one  of  the  King's  Band  of  Music.  He  died 
August  11,  1664,  and  was  buried  in  the  east 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey,  August  1 3.  There 
is  a  three-part  song,  '  Sweet  tyranness,  I  now 
resign  my  heart,'  in  Play  ford's  'Musical  Gom- 
panion,'  1667,  which  is  probably  of  his  com- 
position, although  it  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  his  more  celebrated  son.  It  was  reprinted 
in  Bumey's  Ifistary,  liL  486. 

2.  His  brother,  Thomas,  was  appointed 
Gentleman  of  the  Ghapel  Royal  in  1660.  In 
1 661  he  was  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey  and 
copyist  On  August  8, 1662,  he  was  appointed, 
jointly  with  Pelham  Humfrey,  Gomposer  in 
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Ordinary  for  the  Violins  to  His  Migesty,  and 
on  Nor.  29  following,  'Musician  in  Ordinary 
for  the  Lute  and  Voice  in  the  room  of  Henry 
Lawes,  deceased.'  [In  May  28,  1666,  he 
supplicated  for  arrears  of  payment  (Cal.  of  State 
Papers,  Ch.  II.  1665-66,  Ent.  Books,  xiv.  p.  96).] 
In  1672  he  was,  with  Humfrey,  made  Master  of 
the  King's  Band  of  Music.  He  died  July  31, 
and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  August  2, 1682.  He  had  probably  been 
long  before  in  ill-health,  as  on  May  15,  1681, 
he  granted  a  power  of  attorney  to  his  son 
Matthew  to  receive  his  salary  as  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  was  the  composer 
of  the  well-known  Burial  Chant  and  other 
chants.  w.  h.  h. 

8.  Henry's  eldest  son,  Edward,  bom  1658, 
was  Gentleman  Usher  to  Charles  II.  and 
afterwards  entered  the  army  and  served  with 
Sir  George  Rooke  at  the  taking  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  at  the  defence  of  it. 
Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  he  retired  and 
resided  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
where  he  died  June  20,  1717.  He  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Wytham,  near 
Oxford. 

4.  For  the  elder  Puroell*s  younger  son, 
Hbnrt,  see  below. 

5.  His  youngest  son,  Daniel,  was  bom 
probably  about  1660  ;  his  instructors,  in  music 
are  not  known,  but  in  1688  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  remaining 
there  until  1695,  when  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment in  order  to  live  in  London.  It  may  have 
been  as  a  consequence  of  his  illustrious  brother's 
illness  and  death  in  that  year  that  he  came  to 
London,  as  in  the  last  year  of  his  brother's 
life  he  had  written  a  masque  in  the  fifth  act 
of  '  The  Indian  Queen,'  and  hsd  added  to  the 
music  of  *■  Pausanias.'  In  1693  he  had  set  to 
music  Yalden's  'Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day.' 
After  his  brother's  death,  Daniel  Purcell  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  in  request  for  music  for 
plays.  .In  1696  he  wrote  music  for  Mary  Pix's 
'  Ibrahim  XIII.,'  possibly  also  for  her  'Spanish 
Wives,'  as  well  as  for  the  anonymous  '  Neglected 
Virtue,'  and  the  <  opera '  '  Brutus  of  Alba,'  the 
published  songs  from  which  bear  the  imprint 
1696,  though  the  piece  was  not  produced  till 
1697-98.  Gibber's  *  Love's  Last  Shift'  has  music 
written  by  Puroell  in  the  same  year,  and  so  has 
Lord  Lansdowne's  'She  Gallants.'  In  1697  he 
wrote  instrumental  and  vocal  music  to  D'Urfey's 
'  Cynthia  and  Endymion,'  and  collaborated  with 
Jeremiah  Clark  in  Settle's  *  World  in  the  Moon.' 
In  1698  he  wrote  music  for  Gildon's  '  Phaeton, 
or  the  Fatal  Divorce,'  Gibber's  'Love  makes  a 
Man,'  and  Lacy's  'Sawney  the  Scot'  (an 
alteration  of  '  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew '),  and 
set  odes  for  the  Princess  Anne's  birthday  and 
St.  Cecilia's  Day.  About  this  time  he  set 
Kahum  Tate's  Lamentation  on  the  Death  of 
Henry  Purcell.     Other  odes  for  St.  Cecilia's 


Day  were  written  in  later  years.  In  1699  he 
wrote  music  for  Motteux's  'Island  Princess' 
with  Jeremiah  Clark  and  Leveridge.  In  1700 
he  wrote  music  for  Oldmixon's  '  The  Grove,  or 
Love's  Paradise,'  and  gained  the  third  of  the 
prizes  o£fered  for  musical  settings  of  Congreve's 
'Judgment  of  Paris.'  (See  Ecclbs,  Finokr, 
and  Wsldon).  The  plays  furnished  for  the 
year  were  Farquhar's  '  Constant  Couple '  ; 
D'Urfey's  'Masaniello'  \  'The  Pil^^'  (Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher)^  Bumaby's  'Reformed 
Husband,'  and  Gibber's  'Careless  Husband.' 
In  1701  he  provided  some  of  the  music  for 
Lee's  'Rival  Queens,'  Finger  having  written 
some  before  him ;  Baker's  '  Humours  of  the 
Age,'  and  Mrs.  Trotter's  ' Unhappy  Penitent' ; 
in  1702,  Steele's  'Funeral,'  and  in  1708, 
Farquhar's  'Inconstant'  and  Steele's  'Tender 
Husband'  were  the  plays  for  which  he  wrote 
music  For  the  opening  of  Vanbragh's  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  (1705)  he  wrote  an  'opera' 
on  'Orlando  Furioso';  in  March  1706-7  he 
contributed  music  to  Farquhar's  '  Beau's  Strata- 
gem,' and  in  the  latter  year  set  a  St.  Cecilia 
Ode  for  Oxford.  A  masque,  'Orpheus  and 
Euiydice,'  is  mentioned  in  1707,  and  among 
plays  for  which  dates  are  not  forthcoming  are 
J.  Hughes's  '  Amalasont,'  D'Urfey's  '  The  Bath  ' 
and  'The  Campaigners,'  Motteux's  'Younger 
Brother,'  and  a  revival  of  'Macbeth,'  all  of 
which  had  music  by  Daniel  Purcell.  In  1712 
he  gave  a  concert  of  '  vocal  and  instrumental 
musick  entirely  new,'  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and 
in  1718  he  was  appointed  organist  of  8t^ 
Andrew's,  Holbom,  a  post  which  he  retained 
until  his  death,  in  Nov.  1717  (see  Munoal 
Times,  1905,  p.  158).  On  Dec.  12,  1717,  the 
Daily  Courant  contained  an  advertisement  of 
Edward  Purcell's  application  for  the  poet  of 
organist  '  in  the  room  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Daniel 
Purcell,  deceased.'  Daniel  Purcell's  works 
include  '  The  Psalmes  set  full  for  the  Organ  or 
Harpsichord  as  they  are  Plaid  in  Churches  and 
Chappels  in  the  manner  given  out ;  as  also 
with  their  Interludes  of  great  Variety.'  One 
of  the  'givings  out'  and  an  'interlude'  are 
printed  in  Muncal  Times,  1905,  p.  162.  There 
are  six  anthems  in  Magdalen  Ck)llege,  Oxford, 
and  songs,  etc.,  are  in  ' Harmonia  Sacra,'  'The 
Banquet  of  Musipk,'  'Thesaurus  Musicus,'  and 
*  Deliciae  Musicae.'  Some  sonatas  for  flute  and 
some  for  violin  with  bass,  were  published,  as 
well  as  '  Six  Cantatas  for  a  Voice.' 

6.  Edward,  youngest,  but  only  surviving, 
son  of  the  great  Henry  Purcell,  was  baptised 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Sept.  6,  1689.  He 
was  therefore  (like  his  father)  only  six  years 
old  when  his  father  died.  When  sixteen  years 
old  he  lost  his  mother,  who  by  her  nuncupative 
will  stated  that,  'according  to  her  husband's 
desire,  she  had  given  her  deare  son  good  educa- 
tion, and  she  alsoe  did  give  him  all  the  Bookes 
of  Musick  in  generall,  the  Organ,  the  double 
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spinett,  the  aingle  spinett,  a  silyer  tankard,  a 
^▼er  watch,  two  pairs  of  gold  buttons,  a  hair 
ring,  a  monming  ring  of  Dr.  Busby's,  a  Lamm 
dock,  Mr.  Edward  Purcell's  picture,  handsome 
furniture  for  a  room,  and  he  was  to  be  main- 
tained until  provided  for.'  Embracing  the 
profession  of  music,  he  became  organist  of 
St  Clement's,  Eastcheap.  [He  applied  for  the 
poet  of  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom  (see 
above,  under  No.  5),  but  was  unsuccessful,  both 
at  that  time,  when  MauriceGreene  wasappointed, 
and  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  post 
became  vacant  again  owing  to  Greene's  appoint- 
ment to  St.  Paul's.]  On  July  8,  1726,  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  [He  died  July  1,  1740  (see 
Mtuieal  Times,  1905,  p.  617).]     He  left  a  son, 

7.  Edward  Henrt,  who  was  a  chorister  of 
the  Chapel  Royal  under  Bernard  Gates.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  organist  of  St.  Clement's, 
Eastcheap.  He  was  organist  of  St.  Edmund's, 
Lombard  Street,  and  of  St.  John's,  Hackney, 
from  1753  to  1764.     He  died  about  1770. 

PURCELL,  HsNBT,  younger  son  of  Henry 
Purcell  the  elder,  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  Little  St.  Ann's  Lane,  Old  Pye 
Street,  Westminster,  but  no  authoritative 
evidence  as  to  the  birthplace  is  as  yet  forth- 
coming. Nor  can  the  date  be  certainly  fixed  ; 
the  inscription  on  the  tombstone,  '  Anno  Aetatis 
suae  87mo,'  may  be  taken  as  proving  him  to 
have  been  bom  between  Nov.  21,  1658,  and 
Nov.  20,  1659  (see  below,  and  Musical  Times, 
1895,  p.  738V  From  1661  till  the  death  of 
Henry  PnroeU  the  elder,  in  1664,  the  &mily 
lived  in  'the  Great  Almonry  South.'  The 
arms  on  the  monument,  and  those  below  the 
portrait  in  the  *  Sonnata's  of  Three  Parts '  (1683) 
seem  to  connect  the  composer  with  the  family 
of  Purcell  of  Onslow,  Shropshire,  but  on  this 
point  nothing  certain  has  been  found.  The 
statement  that  he  lost  his  father  before  he  was 
six  years  old  (on  August  11,  1664),  if  it  can  be 
accepted,  still  further  limits  the  time  of  his 
birth,  which  must  therefore  have  taken  place 
between  Nov.  21,  1658,  and  August  11,  1659. 
On  his  father's  death  he  was  adopted  by  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Purcell,  and  was  admitted  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  under  Captain 
Cooke,  the  master  of  the  children.  Cooke  was 
succeeded  in  1672  by  Pelham  Humfrey,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  Purcell  leamt  from  Humfrey  the 
new  French  style  of  music  which  Humfrey  had 
leamt  from  Lully.  As  early  as  1670  Purcell  is 
said  to  have  composed  music  for  an  '  Address 
of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  to  the 
King '  (Cummings's  Life,  in  which  the  MS.  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  E.  F. 
Rimbault).  On  the  theory  that  the  famous 
Maobbth  MtTSic  is  by  Purcell,  we  are  driven 
to  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  in  Purcell's 
fourteenth  year,  in  1672.  Playford's  '  Musical 
Gompanion'  contains  a  song,   'Sweet  tyrtax- 


ness,'  which  is  possibly  by  Henry  Purcell  the 
elder  ;  if  it  is  by  his  greater  son,  it  must  date 
from  this  time.  On  the  breaking  of  his 
voice,  he  seems  to  have  been  retained  as  a 
supernumerary,  and  to  have  become  a  pupil  of 
John  Blow  for  composition.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  composed  anthems  during  this 
period,  but  at  present  the  dates  of  his  earlier 
anthems  have  not  been  established.  From  1676 
to  1678,  and  again  from  1688  to  1690,  beheld 
the  poet  of  copyist  at  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
1676  he  contributed  a  song  to  the  new  edition 
of  bk.  i.  of  Playford's  'Choice  Ayres,'  etc.,  and 
in  1677  composed  an  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Matthew  Lock,  printed  in  bk.  ii  of  the  '  Choice 
Ayres,'  1679  ;  other  songs  by  him  appeared  in 
the  same  book.  That  he  was  composing  anthems 
about  this  time  is  dear  from  a  letter  written  by 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Purcell,  to  John  Gostling,  the 
famous  bass  singer,  at  Canterbury,  on  Feb.  8, 
1678-79  (see  Cummings's  Life,  p.  28),  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  Goatling's  exceptionally 
low  notes  ;  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  com- 
position of  the  anthem,  '  "They  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,'  was  written  at  this  time,  as 
it  was  undoubtedly  intended  for  Gostling,  but 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  this.  (See 
list  below.)  In  1680  Purcell  succeeded  Blow 
as  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey :  it  has  been 
generally  held  that  Blow  resigned  his  place 
voluntarily,  resuming  it  again  after  Purcell's 
death ;  but  the  act  of  magnanimity  is  by  no 
means  certain,  and  here  again  direct  evidence 
is  wanting.  In  this  same  year  began  the  long 
series  of  dramas  in  which  music  by  Puicefl 
played  a  more  or  less  important  part.  It  was 
formerly  assumed  that  all  these  were  to  be 
numbered  among  '  operas,'  but  it  is  now  known 
that  in  many  cases  the  music  was  limited  to  a 
song  or  two.  About  the  same  year  Purcell 
wrote  a  number  of  'Fantazias'  for  strings  in 
various  numbers  of  parts,  which  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  30,980) ;  a 
oomparison  of  them  with  his  '  Sonnata's '  of 
1688  shows  that  the  former  were  modeUed 
rather  on  those  of  Orlando  Gibbons  than  on 
those  of  the  Italian  masters  who  were  copied 
in  the  later  set.  In  that  year,  too,  began  the 
series  of  odes  and  *  welcome  songs '  which  form 
no  unimportant  section  of  the  composer's  work 
from  this  time  forth  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
(See  below.)  •  Welcome,  Vicegerent  of  the 
mighty  King '  was  written  to  greet  Charles  II. 
on  his  return  from  Windsor  in  1680.  Another 
ode  of  this  year,  '  to  welcome  the  Duke  of  York 
on  his  return  from  Scotland,'  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  (Ltfe,  p.  32),  but  is  not 
otherwise  known.  On  July  14,  1682,  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  place 
of  Edward  Lowe,  deceased.  A  year  or  more 
before  this  appointment  he  had  married,  and 
his  eldest  son  was  bom  on  August  9,  1682. 
Some  songs  are  said  to  have  been  written  for 
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the  inangontion  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
William  Pritchard,  on  Oct.  29  of  the  same  year. 
The  following  year,  1683,  saw  the  publication 
of  Puroell's  first  printed  composition,  the  twelve 
'  Sonnata's  of  III.  Parts :  two  Yiollins  and  basse : 
to  the  Organ  or  Harpsecord.  Composed  by 
Henry  Purcell,  Composer  in  Ordinary  to  his 
most  Sacred  Mcgesty,  and  Organist  of  his 
Chappell  Boyall.'  It  is  quite  clear  from  the 
preface  that  Purcell  'faithfully  endeavour'd  a 
just  imitation  of  the  most  fam'd  Italian  Masters,' 
and  it  is  an  interesting  question  what  were  his 
exact  models ;  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Basaani's  sonatas  were  known  to  Purcell ;  but 
if  this  were  so,  the  *  Balletti,  Correnti,  Gighe  e 
Sarabande,'  the  only  work  of  his  which  was 
printed  early  enough  (in  1677)  are  all  on  such 
a  yery  simple,  recurrent  pattern  that  the  theory 
can  hardly  be  upheld.  In  that  same  year,  1677, 
the  Opera  quinta,  also  called  *  Sonatas,'  of  G.  B. 
Vitali,  appeared  at  Bologna,  and  there  is  in 
their  design  and  character  so  great  a  resemblance 
to  PurcelT's  work  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  these  may  have  been  the 
Englishman's  models.  The  opportunity  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  these  Italian  works 
was  very  probably  due  to  Purcell's  Coort  ap- 
pointment ;  but  whatever  the  circumstances  of 
their  origin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sonatas  reach  a  far  higher  point  of  power  and 
originality  than  had  been  previously  attained 
in  England,  and  that  they  are  far  more  vigorous 
than  the  works  from  which  they  were  imitated. 
The  sonatas  were  printed  in  four  part-books, 
with  one  for  the  oontinno  part,  or  thorough- 
bass. (See  preface  to  the  sonatas,  Purcell 
Society's  publications,  vol.  v.,  and  Musioal 
Timss,  1896,  p.  10.)  It  is  perhaps  fanciful 
to  see  in  the  name  of  Purcell's  eldest  son,  '  John 
Baptista,'  another  imitation  of  Italian  models. 
The  first  of  the  odes  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  was 
composed  in  this  same  year,  and  he  seems  to 
have  written  three  for  the  same  festival,  one  in 
Latin,  *Laudate  Ceciliam.'  The  score  of  one, 
to  words  by  Christopher  Fishbum,  'Welcome 
to  all  the  pleasures,'  was  publicised  in  the 
following  year.  In  1684  Purcell,  with  Blow, 
took  part  in  the  famous  organ  competition  at 
the  Temple  Church,  playing  the  organ  by 
'Father'  Smith,  the  rival  instrument,  by 
Renatus  Harris,  being  played  by  DraghL  At 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  James  II.  Purcell 
received  £34 :  12b.  from  the  secret-service  money 
for  superintending  the  erection  of  an  organ  in 
the  Abbey  especially  for  the  coronation.  One 
of  the  anthems,  '  My  heart  is  inditing,'  is  held 
to  have  been  composed  for  the  occasion ;  the 
other,  'I  was  glad,'  to  have  been  composed 
before.  In  1687  an  '  Elegy  on  John  Pkyford ' 
was  written,  and,  as  well  as  a  birthday  ode, 
'  Sound  the  Trumpets,'  in  which  oocurs  ' a  duet 
for  altos,  "  Let  Caesar  and  Urania  live,"  which 
continued  so  long  in  favour  that  sacoeeding 


oomposers  of  odes  for  royal  birthdays  wen 
accustomed  to  introduce  it  into  their  own 
productions  until  after  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.'    (First  edition  of  this  Dictionary.) 

By  this  time  Purcell  had  provided  muaie 
for  about  nine  plays  (see  list  below),  and  so  had 
gained  some  stage  experience.  Still,  none  of 
the  plays  were  such  as  required  much  skill  of 
dramatic  writing,  and  the  marvel  of  the  pro- 
duction of  '  Dido  and  Aeneas '  remains  as  great 
when  it  is  assigned  to  its  proper  period  of 
time  in  the  composer's  career,  as  when  the 
earlier  dates  of  its  origin  were  universally 
accepted.  The  interesting  series  of  investiga- 
tions by  which  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire  established 
the  date  of  the  opera  as  being  the  first  perform- 
ance as  taking  place  between  1688  and  1690, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Sammelbande  of  the  InL 
Mu8.  Cfes.  vol.  V.  pp.  506-14. 

His  results  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  fol- 
lows: Hawkins  (^is^.  1858,  p.  745),  apparently 
reasoning  from  the  fact  that  'Tate's  play 
'  Brutus  of  Alba '  was  first  called  '  Dido  and 
Aeneas,'  and  that  therefore  the  play  with  the 
latter  title  preceded  'Brutus  of  Alba'  (pubd. 
1678),  suggested  1677  as  the  latest  possible 
date  for  Purcell's  music,  and  treated  the  work 
as  that  of  a  youth  of  nineteen.  Prof.  Taylor, 
in  the  Mus.  Antiq.  Soc.  edition,  put  it  still 
further  back,  to  1675,  but  the  discovery,  in 
1842,  of  a  copy  of  the  original  libretto  (printed 
in  facsimile  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Purcell  Society  s 
publications),  showed — although  it  is  not  dated 
— that  the  work  was  written  for  Mr.  Josias 
Priest's  boarding-school  at  Chelsea.  As  Priest 
removed  to  Chelsea  in  1680,  that  date  was 
accepted  by  Rimbault  and  others  following  him, 
who  were  anxious  to  pl£u>e  the  composition 
of  the  opera  as  early  as  possible,  for  Puroell's 
credit.  In  D'Urfey's  '  New  Poems '  (1690)  is 
an  epilogue  spoken  at  the  performance  *by 
Lady  Dorothy  Bnrk.'  Mr.  Squire,  thoo^ 
unable  to  find  more  exact  evidence  for  Lady 
Dorothy's  age,  than  can  be  based  on  a  Treasoiy 
Paper  containing  a  petition  which  shows 
that  Lady  DoroUiy  was  a  Protestant  though 
her  father  was  a  Catholic,  has  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  her  father,  the  eighth  earl  of 
Clanricarde,  succeeded  in  1687  (and  that  there- 
fore she  would  not  be  '  Lady  Dorothy  *  until 
that  year),  the  theory  that  the  opera  could  not 
have  been  produced  before  that  year,  while  a 
line  in  the  epilogue,  '  we  are  Protestants  and 
English  nuns,'  and  the  phrase  '  turning  Times,' 
point  to  the  revolution  of  1688  as  being  past, 
so  that  the  date  is  limited  to  the  time  between 
1688  and  1690,  when  the  epilogue  was  published 
in  D'Urfey's  poems.  Various  curious  cases  of 
identity  of  musical  idioms  between  '  Dido  and 
Aeneas '  and  other  pieces  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Puroell  at  the  period  between  1689 
and  1691  are  given  in  the  same  article,  and  the 
whole  shows  that  within  these  narrow  limits  the 
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composition  of  this  most  interesting  work  must 
be  placed.  For  in  dramatic  directness,  charac- 
terisation, adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  feeling 
for  climax,  as  well  as  actoal  beauty,  the  opera  is 
as  much  alive  in  the  20th  century  as  ai-e  any 
of  Glack's.  Every  student  is  familiar  with  the 
poignant  farewell  of  Dido,  'When  I  am  dead,' 
on  Purcell's  favourite  foundation  of  a  ground- 
bass  ;  and  the  succeeding  chorus  of  cupids  is 
hardly  less  affecting,  whUe  the  witches'  music 
and  all  the  rest  is  full  of  dramatic  life  and 
originality.  (The  question  as  to  the  complete- 
ness or  incompleteness  of  the  present  score  can- 
not be  definitely  settled  as  yet ;  see  the  Zeit- 
achrift  of  the  InL  Mus.  Oes.  vi.  56.) 

In  1689  Purcell  was  involved  in  a  dispute 
concerning  the  fees  paid  for  seats  in  the  organ- 
gallery  at  the  Abbey  for  the  coronation  of 
William  and  Mary ;  these  fees  had  been  con- 
sidered by  Purcell  as  his  lawful  perquisite,  but 
an  order  was  made  that  unless  he  refunded  the 
money  his  place  would  be  declared  null  and 
void.  As  he  retained  his  place  until  his  death, 
it  is  probable  that  he  gave  back  the  fees.  In 
1690  was  produced,  and  in  1691  was  published, 
the  music  to  '  Dioclesian,'  Betterton's  adaptation 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  'Prophetess,'  the 
printed  copies  of  which,  issued  at  so  low  a  price 
that  the  composer  lost  by  the  transaction,  were 
all  corrected  by  him  with  his  own  hand.  The 
music  would  rank  with  the  other  theatrical 
productions,  were  it  not  for  the  elaborate  masque 
in  the  fifth  act ;  the  rest  consists  of  act-tunes 
and  a  song  or  two.  The  whole  is  more  elabor- 
ately scored  than  anything  we  have  yet  met 
with  of  Purcell's,  trumpets  and  oboes  (including 
a  tenor  oboe)  being  introduced.  A  chaconne 
before  the  third  act,  in  which  two  flutes  have  a 
canon  above  the  recurrent  bass,  is  singularly 
beautiful,  the  song,  ''  What  shall  I  do  to  show 
how  much  I  love  her  ! '  has  remained  in  favour 
until  the  present  day,  and  the  final  chorus, 
'Triumph,  victorious  Love,'  is  a  remarkably 
fine,  sustained  piece  of  music.  In  spite  of  its 
want  of  commercial  success,  the  music  to  '  Dio- 
clesian'  seems  to  have  won  for  the  composer 
the  favour  of  Dryden  (see  his  Epistle  Dedicatory 
to  AmjphUryim  (1690),  quoted  in  Cummings's 
Life,  p.  65.) 

Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  next  work 
in  which  Purcell  was  associated  with  Dryden, 
the  so-called  opera  of  'King  Arthur'  (1691). 
The  musical  numbers  in  this  piece,  though  far 
more  numerous  than  those  in  '  Dioolesian,'  are 
still  a  kind  of  a4junct  to  the  main  scheme  of 
the  play ;  the  singing  parts  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  personages  of  the  drama,  and  the 
music,  as  a  whole,  might  be  most  properly 
described  as  a  series  of  inUtTnezzi,  Individuid 
scenes,  such  as  the  sacrificial  scene,  the  wonder- 
fully effective  'frost  scene,'  and  the  whole  of 
the  concluding  masque,  are  full  of  beauty  and 
(Miginality ;  but  there  is  so  little  connection 


with  the  play  that  a  performance  of  the  music 
alone  (such  as  was  given  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1897)  must  necessarily  seem  rather 
wanting  in  continuity.  Whether,  after  uniting 
all  the  separate  portions  preserved  in  various 
MSS.  and  printed  editions,  we  possess  all  the 
music  that  Purcell  wrote,  as  he  wrote  it,  cannot 
as  yet  be  decided  ;  but  music  has  been  found 
for  all  the  portions  in  which  music  is  required, 
and  what  we  have  now  is  probably  something 
very  like  what  Purcell  produced.  The  *  Ayres 
for  the  Theatre,'  which  is  the  authority  for 
many  of  the  instrumental  numbers,  were  only 
published  for  stringed  instruments,  and  there 
may  have  been  other  instruments  added  to  these 
for  the  performance,  as  other  instruments  take 
part  in  the  body  of  the  work.  The  chief  work 
of  1692  was  in  connection  with  an  anonymous 
adaptation  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  called 
'The  Faiiy  Queen,'  and  produced  at  Dorset 
Gardens  Theatre  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
The  'Select  Songs'  published  by  Heptinstall 
in  1692  are  the  only  part  of  the  music  that 
appeared  in  Purcell's  lifetime ;  by  October  of 
1700  the  score  had  been  lost,  and  the  patentees 
of  the  theatre  offered  a  reward  of  £20  for  its 
recovery.  By  a  most  fortunate  accident  the 
theatre  copy  of  the  music  was  discovered  in 
1901  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  whole  work,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Shedlock,  was  published  in  the  Purcell  Society's 
edition  (1908).  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
volume  was  in  the  hands  successively  of  Dr. 
Pepusch,  William  Savage,  and  B.  J.  S.  Stevens. 
(See  the  Musical  Times  for  1901,  pp.  388  and 
472.)  Like  the  other  'operas,'  the  piece  con- 
tains a  number  of  beautiful  things  quite  uncon- 
nected with  the  original  play  of  Shakespeare, 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice  that  no  word  of 
Shakespeare's  is  here  set  to  music  by  Purcell. 
The  songs  of  the  seasons,  culminating  in  the 
splendid  bass  song,  'Next  Winter  comes  slowly, ' 
the  beautiful  soprano  air,  '  0  let  Yne  weep,'  and 
other  things,  are  justly  famous.  The  ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Day  of  the  same  year,  set  to  words 
by  Brady,  '  Hail,  bright  Cecilia ! '  is  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  compositions  for  this  festival, 
and  the  ode  for  Queen  Mary's  birthday  in  this 
year,  Sedley's  '  Love's  Goddess  sure  was  blind,' 
contains  a  song, '  May  her  blest  example  chase,' 
in  connection  with  which  a  story  is  told  by 
Hawkins  to  the  effect  that  Purcell,  nettled  by 
the  Queen's  asking  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  to  sing 
the  Scots  song,  'Cold  and  Raw,'  on  some 
oocasion  when  he  was  present,  introduced  it  in 
the  next  birthday  ode,  making  it  the  bass  of 
the  air  just  mentioned.  The  story  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  the  song  is  a  str^ing  instance 
of  Purcell's  love  for  a  moving  bass,  and  his  skill 
in  treating  basses  of  this  kind,  whether  melodic 
in  themselves,  or  recurrent,  as  in  the  numberleu 
'ground-basses'  of  fine  quality  that  exist  of 
his.     In  1693  Purcell  wrote  music  for  a  great 
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many  plays,  and  set  Tate's  ode  for  the  Qnaen's 
birthday,  'Celebrate  this  Festival/  He  must 
have  composed  in  this  year  the  ode  for  the 
centenary  commemoration  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  'Great  Parent,  hail,'  but  hitherto  no 
record  of  its  performance  in  connection  with 
the  celebration  held  on  Jan.  9,  1694,  is  forth- 
coming. In  1694  Purcell  revised  the  twelfth 
edition  of  Playford's  IrUroducUon  to  the  Skill  of 
Mustek,  and  whUe  altering  the  earlier  part  of 
the  book  in  many  ways,  he  completely  rewrote 
the  treatise  at  the  end.  (See  Sammelbande  of 
the  ItU.  Mub,  Ges,  Ti.  521.)  The  opening 
words  of  the  section  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible are  curious  when  taken  in  connection 
with  Purcell's  own  way  of  treating  the  bass. 
'  Formerly  they  used  to  Compose  from  the  B(is$, 
but  Modem  Authors  Compose  to  the  Treble 
when  they  make  Counterpoint  or  Bciaaea  to  Tunes 
or  Songs.'  The  whole  passage  which  follows  is 
of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  student  of  Purcell's 
musia  The  great  work  of  this  year  was  the 
splendid  *  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate '  for  St  Cecilia's 
Bay,  which,  after  its  publication  by  Purcell's 
widow  in  1697,  was  annually  performed  at  the 
festival  of  the  Sons  of  the  Qergy  until  Handel 
wrote  his  'Utrecht  Te  Deum'  in  1718,  after 
which  the  two  works  were  performed  alternately 
till  1743,  when  Handel's  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum ' 
displaced  both  the  others.  In  a  mistaken 
desire  to  bring  Puroell's  work  into  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  Handelian  fashion  of  his 
day.  Dr.  Boyce  rearranged  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  character  was  spoilt,  and  the  work  was 
not  available  in  its  orighial  form  until,  in  1895, 
for  the  Purcell  Bicentenary,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge, 
who  possesses  the  autograph  score,  brought  out 
a  purified  edition  of  it. 

Queen  Mary  died  of  small-poz  at  Kensington, 
Dec.  28,  1694,  and  was  buried  on  March  5, 
1694-95,  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  in  Wei9t- 
minster  Abbey.  The  funeral  was  of  rare 
magnificence,  and  various  accounts  of  it  were 
published ;  it  is  now  certain  that  Purcell 
composed  for  it  the  beautiful  anthem,  'Thou 
knowest.  Lord,  the  secrets  of  our  hearts,'  as 
well  as  two  pieces  for  '  flatt  trumpets ' ;  but 
the  evidence  for  the  assumption  that  the  second 
anthem  was  his  '  Blessed  is  the  man '  rests  on 
a  very  slight  foundation.  (See  the  Sammel- 
hdnde  of  the  IiU.  Mus,  Gea,  iv.  225,  where  Mr. 
W.  B.  Squire  has  given  the  text  of  the  '  March ' 
and  '  Canzona '  that  we^  played ;  the  former 
was  adapted  from  the  music  to  '  The  Libertine ' 
written  about  two  years  before.)  The  instru- 
ments on  which  the  pieces  were  played  were 
almost  undoubtedly  'sackbuts'  or  trombones. 
The  anthem  became  so  famous  that  in  after- 
years,  when  Croft  composed  the  music  for  the 
Burial  Service,  he  incorporated  Purcell's  music, 
instead  of  setting  these  words  anew.  Two 
elegies  for  the  Queen  were  written  in  1695, 
which  were  published  in  a  collection,  together 


with  one  by  Dr.  Blow.  In  this  same  year,  the 
last  of  the  composer's  life,  he  wrote  music  for 
the  <  operatic '  version  of  Howard  and  Dryden's 
'Indian  Queen,'  when  it  underwent  the  usual 
process  of  adaptation  for  music,  i,e.  the  addition 
of  numbers  which  could  be  set  to  music  quite 
independently  of  the  original  play.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Squire  (Sammelb.  InL  Mus, 
Ges.  V.  529)  that  the  work  belongs  to  this  last 
year  of  Puroell's  life,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
to  his  illness  was  due  the  fact  that  the  final 
masque  was  composed  by  his  brother,  Daniel 
Purcell.  An  extraordinary  piece  of  literaiy 
piracy  was  achieved  in  regard  to  this  music. 
Messrs.  May  and  Hudgebutt  not  only  brought 
out  the  music,  but  had  the  impertinence  to 
prefix  to  it  a  dedication  to  PnrceU  himself 
in  which  they  admit  and  excuse  their  thefts 
Another  work  for  the  stage,  probably  dating 
from  the  same  year,  was  in  connection  with 
Shadwell's  adaptation  of  The  Tempest  into  *  an 
opera' ;  this  had  first  appeared  in  1673,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  of  Puroell's  musio 
being  written  before  1695,  in  which  year  a 
song,  'Dear  pretty  Touth,'  was  published,  in 
'  Delioiae  musioae.'  There  is  a  strange  lack  of 
contemporary MSS.  of  themuaic  Dr.  Cummings 
has  an  old  theatre  copy,  and  another  is  in  Uie 
British  Museum ;  Goodison's  edition  ia  the 
principal  source  for  the  music,  but  is  untrust- 
worthy as  to  dates.  The  whole  question  has 
beendiscussed  by  Mr.  Squire  inihe  Sammelbande, 
vol.  V.  pp.  55 1  -5.  Yet  another  work  for  the  stage, 
produced  in  the  same  year,  '  Don  Quixote,  part 
iii,'  contained  what  was  no  doubt  Purcell's 
last  composition,  the  song  '  From  rosie  Bow'rs.' 
This  was  also  printed  in  '  Orpheus  Britannicus ' 
with  the  heading,  '  This  was  the  last  Song  that 
Mr.  Purcell  Sett,  it  being  in  his  Sickness.' 
There  is  apparently  nothing  else  of  Puroell's  in 
the  production.  PurceU  died  on  Nov.  21, 1695, 
probably  at  his  house  in  Marsham  Street, 
Westminster  (see  Musical  Times,  1895,  p.  734)b 
The  early  deaths  of  three  of  his  children  suggest 
that  there  was  a  consumptive  tendenoy  in  the 
family,  and  in  any  case  there  is  no  need  to 
attach  any  importance  to  the  tradition  reported 
by  Hawkins,  that  the  composer  caught  oold 
from  being  kept  waiting  for  admittance  into 
his  house  late  at  night.  He  was  buried  Nov. 
26,  beneath  the  organ  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  a  tablet  was  erected  on  a  pillar  near  the 
grave  by  Annabella,  Lady  Howard,  who  may 
have  written  the  inscription : — 

Here  lyes  HnrBT  Pttrckll  Bbot.  Who  left  tliis  Ufe 
And  is  gone  to  that  Blessed  rUoe  Where  only  his 
Harmony  esn  be  exceeded.  ObUt  ^mo  die  Novemlxis 
Anno  Aetatis  soae  87mo.    Annoq  Domini  JS9& 

Over  the  grave  was  placed  the  following 
epitaph : — 

Flandite,  fbllces  snperi,  tanto  hospite,  nostrls 
Pnefoerat,  vestris  addite  ille  ehoris : 

Invida  nee  vobis  Poreellum  terra  reposeat, 
Qossta  deoos  steli,  delieiaaque  breves. 
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Tun  cito  deoenine,  modo  cai  singnU  debet 
Maw,  prophana  >uob  rellgioea  suos. 

^rit  lo  et  vivat,  dum  Ticina  oigana  spirant, 
Dumque  colet  numerU  tarba  canoca  Dellzo. 

This,  having  beoome  totally  defaced,  was  re- 
newed in  1876.  Pnicell  had  six  children,  three 
of  whom  died  before  him,  yiz.  John  Baptista, 
baptized  Aug.  9,  1682,  buried  Oct.  17  follow- 
ing ;  Thomas,  buried  Aug.  8, 1686  ;  and  Henry, 
baptized  June  9, 1687,  buried  Sept  28  following. 

His  eldest  daughter,  Fbancbs,  was  baptized 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  May  SO,  1688.  In  1706 
her  mother  appointed  her  her  residuary  legatee 
and  her  executrix,  when  she  should  reach  the 
age  of  eighteen.  She  proved  the  will  July  6, 
1706.  She  married,  shortly  after  her  mother's 
death,  Leonard  Welsted,  Gent.,  poet  and  drama- 
tist, and  died  1724.  Her  only  daughter,  Franobs, 
bom  1708,  died  unmarried  1726.  Her  younger 
sister,  Mabt  Peters,  was  baptized  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  Dec.  10,  1698.  It  is  presumed 
that  she  surviyed  her  father,  but  predeceased 
her  mother,  as  she  is  not  named  in  the  latter's 
will. 

Tlie  composer's  widow  survived  him  till  Feb. 
1706,  when  she  died  at  Richmond,  being  buried 
on  the  14th  in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  works  of  Purcell  published  post- 
humously are  as  follows:  —  *Ten  Sonatas  in 
Four  Parts '  (1697),  for  the  same  combination  of 
instruments  as  the  set  published  in  1688,  and 
containing  the  fisunous  *  Golden  Sonata ' ;  '  Les- 
sons for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet '  (1696)  ;  'A 
Collection  of  Ayres  for  the  Theatre '  (1697),  con- 
taining act -tunes,  etc.,  for  many  of  the  plays  ; 
and  '  Orpheus  Britannicus,'  a  collection  of  Pur- 
oell's  songs,  bk.  i  1698,  bk.  ii.  1702,  second 
edition  of  bk.  i.  1706,  second  edition  of  bk.  ii. 
1711.  A  third  edition  of  both  books,  or  more 
probably  the  *  remainder'  of  the  stock,  furnished 
with  a  new  title-page,  was  issued  in  1721,  but 
is  very  rare.  By  way  of  exception  to  the 
usual  course  of  composers'  reputations,  there 
has  always  been  a  tradition  of  Purcell's  greatness, 
and  a  more  or  less  continuous  stream  of  editions 
of  his  works.  Even  the  vogue  of  Handel  was 
not  enough  to  obliterate  all  trace  of  Purcell's 
fame.  The  influence  of  the  Englishman's  music 
upon  the  German  master  is  quite  unmistakable  ; 
before  Handel  came  to  England  the  massive 
choral  effects,  produced  by  means  of  the  utmost 
simplicity,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  his 
works ;  they  are  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
Purcell's  choruses,  although  Purcell's  are  very 
short  as  compared  with  Handel's.  (See  a  very 
interesting  article  by  E.  D.  Kendall  in  Musical 
Timea,  1895,  p.  298,  on  the  influence  of  Purcell 
on  Handel's  '  Acis  and  Galatea.')  Among  the 
most  important  issues  of  Purcell's  music  must 
be  reckoned  Vincent  Novello's  four  volumes  of 
the  Sacred  Music  (1829-1882),  which  contain  all 
the  anthems  and  services,  etc.,  then  accessible. 
Unfortunately  the  edition,  and  those  which  base 
iheir  readings  upon  it,  without  reference  to 


better  authorities,  are  so  inaccurate  that  very 
little  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  the  composer's  genius.  The  Musical 
Antiquarian  Society  did  useful  work  in  publish- 
ing many  of  the  most  important  of  Purcell's 
compositions ;  but  itwasnot  until  the  foundation 
of  the  Purcell  Society  in  1878  that  a  really 
methodical  issue  of  the  music  could  be  begun. 
(See  the  article  below.)  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
base  any  conclusions  as  to  the  comparative  dates 
of  the  anthems,  etc.,  upon  internal  evidence ; 
Mr.  A.  Hughes-Hughes  {Musical  Times,  1896, 
pp.  81-8)  claims  to  have  established  two  periods 
from  the  composer's  handwriting,  and  further 
investigation  on  the  same  lines  may  bear  good 
fruit  in  the  future  ;  still,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  his  short  active  career  of  only  a  little 
over  twenty  years,  there  was  not  much  time 
for  a  handwriting  to  undergo  veiy  great  altera- 
tions. The  music  itself,  too,  while  easily  to  be 
recognised  as  Purcell's  in  almost  every  bar,  yet 
bears  no  traces  of  immaturity  or  of  outside 
influences  of  other  composers  such  as  would 
suggest  an  early  date,  or  of  the  repetition  of 
mannerisms  such  as  often  mar  the  later  com- 
positions of  a  great  man. 

What  are  the  qualities  in  virtue  of  which 
Purcell  is  universally  accepted  as  the  greatest 
of  English  composers  ?  It  is  in  the  first  place 
necessary  to  remember  where  he  stands  in 
musical  history.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  the 
art  of  monody,  created  at  the  beginning  of  the 
17  th  centuiy  in  Italy,  had  indeed  reached 
England,  and  had  been  essayed  by  no  less  firm 
a  supporter  of  polyphonic  music  than  Orlando 
Gibbons  ;  but  tiie  succeeding  composers,  repre- 
sented by  Lawes  and  his  contemporaries,  had 
made  very  little  advance  beyond  acquiring  the 
art  of  setting  words  with  such  just  accentua- 
tion that  the  vocal  art  became  a  new  thing. 
In  their  work  there  is  no  opportunity  for  large 
effects,  and  it  was  in  these  that  Purcell  excelled, 
no  doubt  as  a  consequence  of  studying  the 
compositions  of  Lully  and  the  Italian  masters. 
His  own  characteristics  seem  to  be,  first,  a  pre- 
ference for  a  somewhat  austere  type  of  melody  ; 
the  airs  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  un- 
doubtedly flow  more  suavely  than  his,  and 
where  he  is  at  his  sweetest,  as  for  example  in 
'  Fairest  Isle '  from  *  King  Arthur,'  he  counter- 
acts what  he  may  have  felt  to  be  its  cloying 
effect  by  making  the  rhythm  unusually  bold 
and  vigorous.  'This  treatment  of  triple  rhythm, 
with  strong  accents  often  on  the  second  beat 
of  the  bar,  is  not  of  course  confined  to  Purcell, 
but  he  uses  it  in  so  marked  a  way  that  it  must 
be  counted  among  his  peculiarities.  Of  his 
delight  in  moving  basses,  and  his  skill  in  treating 
a  ground-bass,  mention  has  already  been  made  ; 
in  all  respects,  not  merely  in  the  skill  of  its 
manufacture,  but  in  real  inspiration  and  poig- 
nant emotional  quality,  the  lament  of  Dido 
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must  rank  with  the  yery  greatest  of  his  com- 
positions. Here  teohnical  ingenuity  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  direct  passionate  expression  in  a 
way  that  has  been  approached  by  none  of 
Purcell's  predecessors,  and  surpassed  by  very  few 
indeed  among  those  who  came  after  him. 
Another  masterly  little  song,  with  ritomelli  for 
strings  and  oboe,  occurs  in  the  Welcome  Song, 
*  Swifter,  Isis,  swifter  flow,'  where  the  alto 
soloist  is  supposed  to  descry  the  royal  barge 
coming  down  the  river  ;  tl^ere  is  a  ground-bass, 
and  at  the  close,  at  the  words  '  Let  bells  ring,' 
a  chiming  figure  is  introduced,  which  is  developed 
by  the  instruments  with  wonderful  effect  The 
more  closely  the  contemporary  MSS.  of  his 
music  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  few  published 
compositions,  the  more  clear  it  becomes  that 
another  of  his  characteristics  was  a  love  of 
'  false  relations ' ;  Byrd,  and  many  of  the 
English  polyphonists,  had  no  objection  to  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  a  B  flat  and  a 
B  natural  in  certain  circumstances,  and  such  a 
cadence  as  this — 

was  evidently  con- 
sidered by  them  as  a 
thing  beautiful  in  it- 
self; and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  cad- 
ence is  far  less  dissonant  when  the  parts  are 
sung  in  just  intonation  than  they  are  under 
our  modern  system  of  equal  temperament.  He 
uses  this  cadence  constantly,  and  the  melodic 
ascent  to  the  flat  seventh  of  the  key  is  one 
of  his  most  familiar  de- 
vices. To  the  same  class 
of  peculiarities  belongs  a 
very  familiar  form  of  cad-   ip  „    . 
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ence  in  Purcell's   works, 
where  two  forms  of  cad- 
ence, which  we  should  now  call  mutually  ex- 
clusive, are  joined  together. 

A  prominent  instance  of  a  recurring  false  rela- 
tion is  in  the  chaoonne  called  *  A  Curtain  Tune 
on  a  Ground '  at  the  end  of  *  Timon  of  Athens,' 
where  all  possibility  of  the  contradiction  of  £ 
flat  by  £  natural  being  a  mistake  is  precluded. 
Perhaps  the  extreme  is  reached  in  the  following 
passage  from  the  splendid  seven-part  chorus  in 
the  Welcome  Song,  *Fly,  bold  Rebellion.' 

_     Wal-coBMto  aU  thoM wUh^w, thoM viih.w    fnl  •  lUl«d. 


The  anthentic  portraits  of  Purcell  are  as 
follows : — 

(i.)  A  head  and  shoulders  (oval)  by  Closter- 
mann,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London, 
engraved  by  R.  White  in  'Orpheus  Britannicos.' 
(ii.)  A  thi^-qnarter  length  by  Cloetermann,  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Bumey,  representing  the  composer  at  the  harpsi- 
chord (a  replica  of  this  was  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Done),  (iii.)  A  half-length  by  Clostennann, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musi- 
cians ;  mezzotinted  by  Zobel.  (iv.)  A  drtwing 
by  Kneller,  in  the  possession  of  Alfred  Littleton, 
Esq.,  engraved  by  W.  Humphreys  for  Novello's 
'Purcell's  Sacred  Music'  (v.)  A  drawing, 
probably  a  sketch  for  No.  iv.,  in  the  British 
Museum ;  engraved  by  J.  HoUoway  in  1798, 
and  by  J.  Comer.  (vL)  A  portrait  at  Dnlwich 
College,  engraved  by  W.  N.  Gardiner  after 
S.  Harding,  and  pubd.  Nov.  1,  1794;  the 
original  has  disappeared,  (vii.)  A  portrait  of 
Purcell  when  a  choir-boy,  is  said  in  the  former 
edition  of  this  Dictionary  to  have  been  in 
Dulwich  College,  (viil.)  'The  portrait  engraved 
by  R.  White  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  '  Sonnata's 
of  Three  Parts '  (1683),  showing  Puroell  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  (ix.)  H.  Adlard  engraved 
a  portrait  eitiier  after  Clostermann  or  from  the 
bust  which  was  said  to  be  formerly  in  the  Music 
School,  Oxford,  (x.)  The  head  in  an  oval  in 
the  Universal  Magazine  for  Dec.  1777,  said  to 
be  from  an  original  painting,  is  more  probably 
from  White's  engraving  of  1683. 

The  following  list  of  Purcell's  works  is 
necessarily  only  an  attempt,  as  many  of  the 
anthems,  etc.,  cannot  at  present  be  authorita- 
tively dated,  or  even  ascribed  to  certain  periods 
in  the  composer's  career.  The  list  of  plays  for 
which  he  wrote  music  is  based  on  that  given 
in  Mr.  Squire's  article  in  the  Sammelbande  of 
the  ItU,  Mus.  Ota,  (v.  489  ff.). 

L  SACBKD  XUBIO. 

A.  Asnun  avd  Chvbcs  Moua 

Hie  main  ■ouroe  for  th«  bulk  of  th«M  uitbagBu,  ato^.  is  VliMMt 

Nov«Uo'a  edition  of  '  PureoU's  SMrad  Xnaie.'    Hla  vvnloiia  an  for 


tba  moat  part  quite  untruatvorthy,  bat  nnUl  tba  work  of  adittar 
thMD  with  oua  and  raTorauoe  ab*U  have  baen  eomplefeed,  it  ia  eon- 
▼aniaut  to  uae  hia  eoUaction  aa  indicating  tha  numbar.  etc,  of 
extant  worka.  A  Uat  of  the  anthema  alMadjr  pabUahad  by  tha 
Pnroell  Sooietj  will  be  found  on  p.  868. 

Ah  I  few  and  foU  of  a 

BaaUomnea.    S.&A.B. 

Be  meroifol  unto  me.    Vena,  A.T.B. 

Behold.  I  brine  yov  ^  tldlnga.    Verae,  A.T.B. 


rthatfaar.    Vena.  a&A.B.  (baion  ISBUl 


Behold  now,  pndaa  the  Lord.    Vone.  A.t.B. 
B  th^  that  faar.    Vane.  a&A.R  ' 
1  be  the  Lord  my  atrencth.    A.T.B. 
Bleawdia  ho  that  oonaldereth  tha  poor.    A.T.B. 
Bleawd  ia  he  whoee  nnrichteuaaneaa.    Vane.  aS^T.T.B. 
Bleaaed  la  the  wan  that  feareth  the  Lord. 
Bow  down  llilne  ear.    Vane.  4  tt. 
By  the  waten  of  Babylon.    Verae.  T.T.B. 
Early,  O  Lord,  my  falnttng  aonL 
Gloria  Fatri.    Thre^  eompoaitiona  In  canon. 
Hear  my  prayer.    Fall,  8  tt. 
Hear  me,  O  Lord,  and  that  aoon.    Verae.  aA.T.B. 
Hear  me.  O  Lord,  the  great  anpport.    A.T.B. 
In  Theob  O  Lord,  do  I  pat  my  tmat    A.T.B. 
It  la  a  good  thing  to  glre  thanka.    A.T.B. 
I  waa  glad     Verae.  A.T.B. 
IwtllalngnntotheLonL    Fall.  8.S.A.T.B. 
I  wUl  give  thanka    Verae.  T.ILB. 

Jehovah,  quam  molti  (or  Jehovah,  how  many).    BJBLA.T.B. 
Laodate  Domlnam.    Canon,  a  S. 
LetGodarlaa.    Verae.  T.T. 
Lord,  how  long  wUt  Thon  be  angfyr    FoIL  S.8.A.T.B. 
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Lord,  I  AM  aaa»  Thy  nibakm. 
Lord,  who  flu  toll  f    Vm*.  T.T.B. 

Mm  thftt  i«  bona  of  »  Woman.    (FuiMnd  maUnom,  oontolnlng 
*Tbou  knowMt,  Lord,'  u  a  vena.) 
Mr  bcloTwl  aiMkai    YerM.  A.T.B.B. 
My  hMit  b  fixed.    Yeree.  A.T.B. 
My  bewt  ie  iuditlag.    Varee,  a  8  POB]. 
Myiuixahallbealwky.    Varee^  8. 
O  all  ye  people. 

O  all  ye  people,  olap  your  heads.    S.&T.B. 
O  eonalder  my  adverdty.    Veree,  A.T.B. 
O  gire  thanks.    Tetae.  a  4 
O  Ood,  Thou  art  my  Ood.    Full.  S.8.A.T.& 
O  Oud.  Thou  haat  caat  ua  out.    Fnll,  B.S.A.T.B. 


O  Lord  Ood  of  hoats.    FaU.  aS. 

O  Lord,  giant  the  King  a  long  life. 

O  Lord,  oar  Governonr. 

O  Lord,  our  Ooveruonr.    Verie.  8.B.&B.B. 

O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not.    Vetae.  8.  or  T. 

O  Lord.  Thou  art  my  Ood.    Vetae.  A.T.B. 

O  mlaarable  man. 

O  praiae  Ood  in  Hie  hoUneaa.    a  8. 

O  praiae  the  Lord,  all  ye  heathen.    T.T.  [early). 

O  aing  unto  the  Lord.    Vena,  a  4  [1888]. 

Out  ^  the  Deep.    Terae.  8.A.B. 

Praiae  the  Ltnd.  O  Jemaalam. 

Praiae  the  Lord,  O  my  aool.    a  & 

Praiae  the  Lord,  O  myaunl.  O  Lord  my  Ood.    Veraab  A.B.  [1087]- 

Bejolee  in  the  Lord  ('The  Bell  Anthem.'  au  called  from  Ita  rhtmtng 
figure  In  the  baaa).    VerM.  A.T.B. 

Bemember  not.  Lord,  our  ofltaoee.    Pull.  e.B.A.T.B. 

Save  me.  O  Ood.    Full.  8.S.A.T.B.  [o.  laW). 

Sing  unto  Ood,  O  ye  kingduma  of  the  earth,    yerae,  B. 

The  Lord  la  my  light    Veree,  A.T.B. 

The  Lord  la  King.    Verae.  B. 

The  way  of  God  la  an  nndeflled  nay.    Verae,  A.A.B. 

They  that  go  down  to  the  aea  in  ahlpa.    Verae.  A.B.  [IflaQ. 

Thou  knoweat.  Lord.  (The  well-known  funeral  aentenoaa,  a  4, 
diflbrent  from  thoae  in  '  Man  that  ia  bom  of  a  Woman.') 

Thy  way,  O  Ood,  ia  holy.    Versa.  A.B. 

Thy  word  is  a  lantern.    Verae,  A.T.B. 

Turn  lliee  again,  O  Lord,    a  4. 

Tnm  Thou  us.  O  good  Lord.    Verae.  A.T.B. 

Turn  Thoa  us,  O  good  Lord.    A.T.T.B. 

Unto  Thee  will  I  cry.    Verae.  A.T.B. 

Who  hath  believed  our  report?    Verae,  A.T.T.B. 

Why  do  the  heathen?   Verae,  A.T.B. 

B.  8xEyzan. 
Te  Denm  and  Jubflata  In  D. 
Te  I>eam.  Benedictna.  Kyrle.  Creed.  In  B  flat. 
Benedioite.  and  Jubilate,  in  B  flat    ('  Seoond  Memiiiff  Serrloek') 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  DimltUa.  in  B  flat 
Cantata  and  Deua  miaereatnr,  in  B  fiat 
Bvenlng  Service  In  O  minor. 

OL  HTxn,  Rc.  IV  PLATvoaD'a  '  HABjronA  Saoba.'  ajis 

HOYKI.U>'S  '  PDHOBLL'a  SaCKKD  MlTBtC.' 

(For  aolo  voioea,  onleas  otherwise  stated ;  trequeatly  a 
•  chorus '  is  added  for  two  voices.) 

▲rise,  my  darkened  melancholy  aool. 

Awake,  and  with  attention  hear. 

Awake,  ye  dead  (two  voicea). 

Begin  tbeaong. 

Cloae  thine  eyea  and  aleep  aacore  (two  voleaa). 

FnU  of  wrath  (for  the  Converdon  of  Bt  Paul). 

Oraat  Ood.  and  Just 

How  have  I  atray'd. 

How  long,  great  Ood  ('The  Aspiiatioo  X 

In  guilty  night  (trio. '  Sanl  and  the  Wltdk  of  Kadar'). 

In  the  black  dlsiual  dungeon. 

Let  the  night  periah  ('  Job'a  Curae'). 

Lord,  what  la  manf 

Now  that  the  ann  (Kvening  Hymn). 

O  rm  alek  of  llfai    A.T.B. 

O  Solitude  I 

Pltmg'd  In  the  oonflnea  of  deapair.    T.T.B.    (Add.  MB.  M,980.) 

Slnae  Ood  ao  tender  a  regard.    T.T.B. 

Tell  me.aome  pitying  Angel  ( '  The  Bleaaed  Vlrdn'a  BiqiMatnlatlon '). 

The  earth  trembled  ('  On  our  Savlour'a  Feaalon  *). 

The  night  ia  coma  (Kvening  Hymn). 

Thou  wakeful  Shepherd  (Morning  Hymn). 

We  aIng  to  Him,  whoae  wladom. 

With  alek  and  ttmiah'd  eyee. 

Hymn-tune  'Burford,'  and  settings  of  several  paalm-tonea  ia 
rUyford'a  /ntrod,  (18M):  aee  the  SammMdnds  of  the  IfO,  Mm. 
0as.vl.Bai. 

n.  8BCULAB  MUSIC. 
A.  OoM  AVD  Wkloohb  Bosoa. 
1.  1880.  Welcome.  Vioagerant 
S.  1881.  Swifter.  Isls. 
a.  1888.  What  shall  be  done. 

4.  1889:  The  Snramer'a  Abeenoe  vnoooeera'd  we  bear. 
B.  1888.  Fly,  bold  BebeUioa. 
&  I88S.  Welcome  to  all  the  pleasaras. ) 

7.  188S.  Balse  the  voice.  }  for  St  Cecilia's  Day. 
&  1883.  Landate  Ceeillam.  > 

8.  188S.  From  Hardy  Climee  (Marriage  Ode  lor  Prtaeees  Anae). 

10.  1884.  From  these  sareneu 

11.  1885.  Why  are  all  the  muses  mutef 
IS.  1888.  Te  tuneful  Muses. 

IS.  1887.  Sound  the  Trumpet 

14  1888.  Now  does  the  ^orlova  day   ^>pear   (Qnaea   Mary's 

Birthday) 
10.  1888.  Celestial  Musle. 
18.  1880.  Axlae  my  Muse  (Quem  Mary's  Birthday). 


17.  1880.  Of  old  wh«B  Heroes  (Torkshira  Feaet  Song). 

1&  1881.  Welcome,  glorious  mom  (Queen  Mary's  Birthday). 

18.  1888.  Love's  Goddess  sure  was  blind  (Queen  Mary's  Birthday). 
90.  1888.  Hail  bright  Cecilia  (Ode  on  Bt  Cecilia's  Day). 

U.  1888.  Celebrate  this  f^aUval  (Queen  Marya  Birthday). 
82.  1884  Great  Parent  hail  (Dublin  Commemoration  Ode). 
88.  1884  Come,  ye  eons  of  Art  (Queen  Marf 's  Birthday). 
84  188ft.  Who    can    from  Joy  refrain?  (Duke  of  Olonoeeter's 
Birthday). 

OdM  qf  Mfwertola  dot*. 
88.  If  ever  I  mora  rlchee  did  dealre  (to  worda  by  Cowl«|r). 

96.  Hark,  Dam»n.  hark. 

97.  Hark,  how  the  wild  muaidana  aing  (worda  by  Cowley). 
88.  How  pleasant  ia  thia  flowery  plain  (worda  by  Cowley). 
88.  We  reap  all  the  pleaaurea  (worda  by  Cowley). 

B.  IXOIDBHTAI.  MmiO  TO    PlATS.   'OPSXAS,'  STO. 

1880.  Theedoaina,  and  The  Virtuous  Wife. 

1681.  King  Richard  the  Second,  and  Sir  Baraahy  Whlgg. 
1888f  The  Double  Marriage. 
1683?  The  Engliah  Lawyer. 
1685?  Circe,  and  Bophonlaba. 
1686.  Hie  Knight  of  Malta. 
1688.  The  Poof  a  Preferment 
1688-80  ?  Dido  and  Aeneaa. 

1680.  DlodeelaB,  Diatremad  Inaocnoe.  Paoaanlaa.  Sir  Anthony 
Love,  Amphitryon,  and  The  Masaacre  of  Aula. 

1881.  King  Arthur,  The  Qordlan  Knot  uatied,  The  ladlaa 
■mperor.  The  Wivea'  Sxcoaa. 

16BS.  Cleomenea.  The  Fairy  Queen,  The  Marriage-Hater  Mat^'d. 
Begulua,  The  Ubertlne^  Henry  the  Seoond.  Anreng-Zebe,  and 

16W.  The  Old  Bachelor.  The  lUehmond  Heiieee,  The  Mald'a  Laat 
Prayer.  The  Female  Vartooaoea.  The  Double  Dealer,  Bpeom  Wells, 
aad  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wif ei 

1684  Don  Quixote  part  I.,  Love  Triumphant  The  Married  Beav. 
The  Ffttal  Marriwe,  Chaterbury  Oucats,  Don  Quixote  part  II., 
Tlmon  of  Athena,  The  Spanish  Vxiar,  and  (?)  Tyrannick  Love. 

1680.  Abdelaaer.  Bondnoa,  Hie  Indian  Queen.  The  Mock  Marriage, 
The  Rival  Blatan,  Orooooko,  The  Tempeat  aad  Don  Quixote 
partUi. 

C.  Soroa,  Duns,  Taioa,  ajtd  Catorss  (upwarda  of  800). 
It  ia  at  preaent  impoaeible  to  catalogue  theae,  aa  in  many  t 


Sestions  as  authenticity,  sonross,  etc.,  have  yet  to  be  Mttled. 
roell  Society's  publications  will  eventusily  «^pt^in   the 
complete  works  ia  theee  forms. 

D.  InmuKBrrAL  Minio. 
FkntaalaB  la  8.  4  6,  6,  7,  aad  8  Parts.   (B.M.  Add.  MS.  80.880.) 
Twelve  Sonatas  of  Three  Parts,  1688. 
Ten  Sonatas  of  Four  Parts,  1687. 

Sonata  for  vlolla  aad  bass,  firom  a  MS.  formerly  In  the  poaaeaaioa 
of  Mr.  Taphouae,  priated  la  A.  Mofht'a  '  Melataraehnle.' 
Overturee,  etc. 

Oreaa  muaio :— Four  voluatariea  (oa  the  100th  Psalm  Tone,  ia 
mluor,  ia  D  minor  'for  the  Double  Organ.'  in  C,  aaerlbed  to 

'  A  Choice  Collection  of  Lessons  for  the 


D 

Pnroril) 
Harpelchard  Music 

HarpalehordotSpinnc  . 

Tnne,  Chacone,  Jig  and  Triunpot  Tuae  called  the  Cebell. 


ot  Bpinnet'  1606.  oontalna  el^t  aultee,  March,  Tnuopet 

ne.  Jig  and  Triunpet  Tuae  called  the  Cebell, 

Mualck'a  Handmaid.'  part  11..  oontalna  (1688)  Song  Tune.  Lenon, 


March,  three  Minueta.  a  new  Scotch  Tune,  a  new  Ground,  a  new 
Irlah  Tune  ('  Lllliburlero '),  Rlgadoon,  Sefauehl'a  Fhrrwell  ('  Sethuehl' 
i«  for  'Siface';  aee  that artlcl^).  Minuet 

From  various  sources :— Ai  r,  Omuxtd  In  Gamut  Lesson,  Volnataiy, 
A  Verse.  Trumpet  Tune,  Air,  Hondo,  Ground,  Prelude,  Air,  Toccata.* 
Hornpipe,  Almand.  Corant,  Air,  Gavott  Minuet  Ground,  Prelude, 
Aiwflii  uid  Bony,  Overture,  Air  and  Jig  la  O,  Gamut  b.  \m 

PURCELL  CLUB,  THE,  was  constitnted  at  a 
meeting  held  in  August  1886 :  the  first  members 
were  Messrs.  Turle  (conductor),  King,  Bellamy, 
Fitzwilliam,  J.  W.  Hobbs,  and  E.  Hawkins 
(secretary).  The  club  was  limited  to  twenty  pro- 
fessional and  twenty  non-professional  members, 
who  met  twice  a  year  ;  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  February,  when  they  dined  together,  and  on 
the  last  Thursday  in  July,  when  they  assembled 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  morning  service, 
by  permission  of  the  Dean,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  such  Purcell  music  as  might  be 
selected  for  the  occasion.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  the  members  again  met  to  perform 
secular  music  composed  by  Purcell ;  the  soprano 
parts  wei-e  sung  by  the  chorister-boys  from  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  but  ladies  were  admitted  amongst  the 
audience. 

1  This  Toooata  was  priated  from  a  MS.  formerly  in  the  poasBBsioa 
of  Fr.  Knnth.  and  Wm.  Rust,  as  a  doubtful  work  of  J.  8.  Baeh's, 
la  the  B.-0.  edition,  vol.  xUi.  p.  850. 
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On  Feb.  27, 1842,  a  special  meetdDg  was  held, 
when  Professor  Taylor  was  eleoted  President,  and 
the  dates  of  meeting  were  changed  to  Jan.  80 
and  the  first  Thnniday  in  July.  Interesting 
performances  of  many  of  Parcell's  works  were 
given  year  by  year,  and  a  book  of  words  of  194 
pages  was  privately  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members,  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Taylor.  The  Club  was  dissolved  in  1868,  and 
the  valuable  library,  which  had  been  acquired 
by  gift  and  purchase,  was  deposited  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
organists  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  w.  h.  c. 

PURCELL  COMMEMORATION,  THE, 
was  held  on  Jan.  80,  1858,  to  celebrate  the 
bicentenary  of  Purcell's  birth.  The  members  of 
the  Purcell  Club  and  a  large  number  of  pro- 
fessors of  music  and  of  eminent  amateurs,  anxious 
to  do  honour  to  the  greatest  of  English  musicians, 
assembled  in  the  evening  at  the  Albion  Tavern, 
Aldersgate  Street,  London,  when,  after  a  banquet, 
a  selection  of  Purcell  music  was  performed,  and 
someinterestingaddressesweregiven  by  Professor 
Taylor,  who  presided.  The  programme  con- 
sisted entirely  of  music  composed  by  Purcell, 
and  was  as  follows: — Grace,  'Gloria  Patri'; 
anthems,  '0  give  thanks,'  *0  God,  thou  hast 
cast  us  out,' '  0  sing  unto  the  Lord ' ;  song  and 
chorus,  *  Celebrate  this  festival ' ;  a  selection 
from  '  King  Arthur ' ;  cantata,  *  Cupid,  the  slyest 
rogue  alive ' ;  song,  *  Let  the  dreadful  engines ' ; 
chorus,  'Soul  of  the  world,  inspired  by 
thee.'  w.  H.  0.  [In  November  1895  the 
bicentenary  of  the  composer's  death  was  cele- 
brated by  a  performance  of  '  Dido  and  Aeneas ' 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Nov.  20  ;  a  special  service 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  Nov.  21,  at  which  the 
following  anthems  were  sung — *  0  all  ye  people,' 
*  O  give  thanks,'  *  Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,' 
'  Remember  not,  Lord,' '  0  sing  unto  the  Lord,' 
'Thou  knowest.  Lord,'  'Praise  the  Lord,  O 
Jerusalem';  and  by  a  special  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  the  Queen's  Hall  on 
Nov.  21,  at  which  the  1692  '  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's 
Day'  was  revived,  and  a  miscellaneous  pro- 
gramme gone  through.  At  the  preceding 
Leeds  Festival  an  'Invocation  to  Music,'  by 
Parry,  was  produced,  with  special  reference  to 
the  bicentenary,  and  at  the  following  Birming- 
ham Festival,  in  1897,  'King  Arthur*  was 
given.] 

PURCELL  SOCIETY,  THE  Founded  Feb. 
21,  1876,  'for  the  purpose' — in  the  words  of 
the  prospectus — *  of  doing  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Henry  Purcell,  firstly  by  the  publication  of 
his  works,  most  of  which  exist  only  in  MS. ,  and 
secondly  by  meeting  for  the  study  and  per- 
formance of  his  various  compositions.''  The 
original  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  Bart.,  G.  A.  Macfarren,  Sir 

1  [This  put  of  tba  sehaiiM  mm  aoon  giywa  op.] 


Herbert  S.  Oakeley,  Sir  John  Goss,  Sir  Getnge 
Elvey,  Joseph  Bamby,  Joseph  Bennett,  J.  F. 
Bridge,  W.  Chappell,  W.  H.  Cummings,  J.  W. 
Davison,  E  J.  Hopkins,  John  HuUah,  Henry 
Leslie,  A.  H.  Littleton,  Son.  Secretary,  Walter 
Macfarren,  Julian  Marshall,  E  Prout,  E.  F. 
Rimbault,  Heniy  Smart,  John  Stainer,  Bev. 
J.  Troutbeck,  James  Turle. 

The  subscription  is  one  guinea  per  volume. 
In  1887  the  scheme,  which  had  fallen  into 
abeyance  for  some  years  (see  list  below),  was 
reorganised,  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  undertaking 
the  duties  of  editor,  and  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire 
becoming  honorary  secretary.  The  committee 
at  present  is  as  follows  : — 

Sir  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry,  Bart.,  Mas.D.,  Sir 
C.  V.  Stanford,  Mus.D.,  Sir  J.  F.  Bridge, 
Mus.D.,  M.y.O.  Messrs.  G.  E  P.  Arkwright, 
Joseph  Bennett,  Robert  Bridges,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Cummings,  Mr.  E.  J.  Dent,  Dr.  Alan  Gray, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Littleton,  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd, 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitknd,  J.  S.  Shed- 
lock,  W.  Barclay  Squire,  and  Profeasor  £L  E 
Wooldridge. 

The  following  volumes  have  appeared : — 

I.  The  Vi^rkahiTv  FohI  Bode  ll^^K  «L  Camminfa.     ISTB. 

%  Tbe  Muqae  in  '  TiiDnn  of  Atbtufa,'  ed.  Sir  P.  A.  Oors  OoMllf 

?i.  i:>i4lgi  ukii  Aif04u.  Hi.  Ooji3Juin(B  (Mnimad  dmt»  ISBO,  pcob* 

4-  Pu)t*  at  Glu4ri9i(vr'k  BlrtMaj  Ode.     'Wlio  ema  from  )»r 
retm.!  n  1 '  «1.  C^  is  uiiiux  I  i^&k    ini. 
F<    TwrLv4^   '  »iiii:im1urii  at  Tkrwr  Ftu-to*  (168S),  ad.  J.  A.  Poflcr 

I  oiL  w    &.  s-pdra.  Mid  ODpta  Millie,  ad. 

Dt 

v.  k^  .»*«•».  »i  i:»uA  Pttrta  aeSfit,  wL  Sir  C.  V.  SUatotd.  UN. 

a  Od«onSt  Gaellla'B  IHj,  ]aB8.«d.  J.  A.  FnUer  MmltlamI     1S7. 

ft.  DIoolMiaii  aOO).  ad.  Sir  J.  F.  Bridg*  ud  John  Foiatv. 
1900. 

10.  ThTM  OdM  for  St  Oeollift's  Day. 

OecUiMn.'  ISSS),  ed.  G.  B.  P.  Arkwrl^t.    li 

II.  Birthday  Odea  for  Queen  Mary,  part  L  {'Now  doea  the 
gWriova  day  ftppeax,'  lOW;  'Ariae,  my  maM.'  1680;  'WdoaaM. 
welcome,  gloriona  mom,'  1081),  ed.  Arkwright.    190&. 

13.  The  Fairy  Queen,  ed.  J.  8.  Shedlocfc.    180S. 

IS  SMsred  Mode.  Part  L  (not  yet  pabUahed.  1907).  ed.  Woel- 
dridge  snd  Arkwri^t. 

14.  Sacred  Muaie.  Part  11.  Anthcma.  'It  la  a  good  thing.'  '0 
praiae  God  in  Hia  holineaa,"  Awake,  put  on  thy  atreiigth,"Innee. 
O  Lord.'  'The  Lord  ie  my  light.'  'I  wee  glad,^  'My  heart  la  Used.' 
'  Praiae  the  Lonl.  O  my  aonl.'^' Bejotoe  in  the  Lord  alway,' ed.  Weol- 
dridge  and  Arkwright    1904. 

U.  Weleome  aonga.  Part  L  '  Welcome,  Vicegerent  of  the  mighty 
King.'  on  hit  Majeaty'a  retom  from  Windaor.  1600 ;  *  Swlftar.  Mi. 
awifter  flow,'  1681 ;  '  What  ahall  be  done  on  behalf  of  the  man.'  oa 
the  Dake  of  Tork'a  return  from  SooUaod.  1089;  'TIm  Sanuaai'a 
Abaenoe  unoonoemed  we  bear.'  for  the  King'a  return  from  New- 
market. 1688 :  '  Fly.  bold  BebellioD,'  168S.  on  the  diaoovwy  of  tha 
Bye  Honee  Plot.  ed.  B.  Vaaghau  Williama.  IftOB. 

PURDAY,  a  London  family  largely  con- 
nected with  music  and  music-puhlishing. 

PuRDAT  &  Button  were  the  direct  suocessore 
to  the  large  firm  of  Thompson  (q.v.)  who  had 
held  business  premises  at  75  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard from  about  1760.  Purday  went  into 
partnership  with  S.  J.  Button  about  1805,  but 
retired  about  1808,  when  the  firm  took  the 
name  Button  k  Whitaker  (jj.v.).  Purday  wm 
probably  the  father  of  Zen  as  Trivbtt  Pubdat 
who,  taking  over  John  Bland's  (q,v,)  old  shop, 
in  succession  to  William  Hodsoll,  in  18S1 
established  a  laxge  music  trade,  principally  in 
numerous  sheet  songs.  He  ceased  business 
about  1855-60. 

Thomas  Edwabd  Pvrdat,  of  the  samefamily. 
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was,  from  before  1838  to  after  1856,  doing  a 
similar  trade  in  sheet  songs  in  St.  Paul's 
Ghurohyard. 

CuARLKs  Hbnbt  Purdat,  Well  known  as  a 
composer  and  a  writer,  was  bom  at  Folkestone, 
Jan.  11,  1799  {BrU.  Mus.  Biog,).  He  was  a 
lecturer  on  musical  matters,  and  at  one  time  a 
Yocalist  of  some  repute.  He  directed  much 
eneigy  to  the  amen<hnent  of  the  law  in  relation 
to  musical  copyright,  and  he  acted  for  some 
time  as  conductor  of  psalmody  to  the  Scotch 
Ohurch  in  Crown  Street,  Corent  Garden,  com- 
posing and  editing  a  number  of  works  of  sacred 
music.  Some  of  his  secular  songs,  and  his  fine 
tune  to  '  Lead,  kindly  light,'  attained  consider- 
able popularity.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
present  Dictionary.  Died  in  London,  April  28, 
1885.  F.  K. 

PIJRDIE,  Robert,  the  founder  of  an  ex- 
tensiye  music-publishing  business  in  Edinburgh. 
He  is  first  heard  of  in  1804  as  a  music-teacher 
in  Jollie's  Close,  Edinburgh,  off  the  Canongate, 
but  in  1805  he  had  remoyed  to  a  better  district, 
St.  James'  Square.  In  1808  he  opened  a  music 
shop  at  85  Princes  Street,  and  here  he  com- 
menced the  issue  of  sheet  music.  In  1813  the 
number  of  the  premises  changed  to  71,  and  in 
1828  it  was  again  renumbered  as  83. 

He  quickly  became  the  leading  music-pub- 
lisher in  the  Scottish  capital ;  and  besides  a 
great  deal  of  sheet  music  his  imprint  is  on  a 
well-known  collection  of  Scottish  songs,  *  The 
Scotish  Minstrel,'  in  six  yoIb.,  edited  by  K  A. 
Smith,  'The  Irish  Minstrel,'  and  on  similar 
works.  On  the  iaQure  of  Nathaniel  Gow, 
Purdie,  in  coi^unotion  with  Alexander  Robert- 
son, another  Edinburgh  publisher,  reissued 
the  Gow  publications.  Robert  Purdie  was 
succeeded  near  the  year  1837  by  his  son 
John,  and  the  business  was  carried  on  until 
about  1887.  F.  k. 

PURFLING.  The  inlaid  line  of  plane  wood, 
formed  of  three  slips,  of  which  the  centre  one  is 
stained  black,  the  two  outer  being  left  white, 
following  the  outlines  of  musical  instruments 
of  the  violin  and  guitar  type,  which,  owing  to 
its  utility  in  preserving  the  edges  from  chipping, 
is  all  that  is  left  of  the  redundant  ornamenta- 
tion so  skilfully  employed  by  the  ancient  lute 
and  viol  makers.  Some  of  the  earlier  makers, 
notably  Jacobs  of  Amsterdam,  purfled  with 
whalebone,  but  the  true  artists  used,  and  still 
use,  the  three  strips  sunk  together  into  a 
carefully  cut  groove,  and  finished  off  when  the 
glue  is  dry  with  a  small  gouge.  '  Purfling ' 
may  be  bought  ready  made,  i.e,  the  three  strips 
ready  glued  together  for  inlaying,  but  this 
strains  and  buckles  at  the  sharper  bends  with 
deplorable  results  upon  the  ultimate  effect.  (See 
ViOLiN-if  AKIKO.)  Someof  the  lavish  decoration, 
purfled  and  otherwise,  of  former  times  is  to  be 
seen  on  modem  Italian  guitars  and  mandolines, 
but  when,  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  centuiy. 


viols  began  to  give  place  to  the  violin,  and 
makers  turned  their  attention  seriously  to 
improving  the  tone  qualities  of  the  instrument, 
they  gradually  dispensed  with  the  customary 
embellishments,  deeming  them  a  hindrance  to 
their  purpose.  Bit  by  bit  the  dexterous  inlay- 
ings  in  wood,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  gems, 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  ancient  viol-maker, 
were  rejected,  but  not  without  regret  for 
their  somewhat  meretricious  charm.  The  great 
makers,  though  cognisant  of  their  dangers,  could 
not  wholly  resist  these  graceful  adoraings. 
Gaspare  da  Sal6  made  a  violin,  we  are  told,  of 
which  the  head,  finger-board,  tailpiece,  and 
bridge  were  carved  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Maggini  strove  to  replace  the  ebony  and  ivory 
embellishments  by  purfled  designs  of  elegant 
patterns,  within  the  regulation  line  of  purfling 
as  we  know  it  to-day.  Amati  made  a  couple 
of  violins  which  were  decorated  at  each  comer 
and  on  the  sides,  at  the  blocks,  with  designs 
in  black,  of  ^  fleur-de-lySf  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  while  other  instraments,  notably  some  of 
Andr^  Amati,  bear  painted  armorial  bearingv 
and  inscriptions.  Even  Stnidivarius  himself 
ornamented  some  of  his  best  violins  with 
beautiful  designs  painted  in  black,  or  inlaid 
with  ebony,  and  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
'Rode'  (1722),  with  a  double  line  of  purfling, 
enclosing  a  diamond  pattern  in  mother-of-pearL 
In  Germany  another  relic  of  the  old  viol  style 
of  ornamentation  was  preserved  by  Jacobus 
Steiner,  namely,  the  carved  head.  This  form 
of  decoration  was  also  more  popular  in  England 
than  inlaying,  though  Barak  Norman  closely 
imitated  the  gracefully  purfled  designs  of 
Maggini.  Modem  violin-makers  confine  them- 
selves mostly  to  slight  decorations  of  the  tail- 
piece and  pegs,  though  the  Manchester  maker 
Walter  Mayson  omaments  the  backs  of  his 
finer  violins  with  delicate  carvings. — Hill,  An^ 
tonio  Stradivari ;  Hart,  The  Violin ;  Heron- 
Allen,  Violin  -  making  ;  Meredith  Morris, 
British  Violvn -makers  \  Maugin  k  Maigne, 
Manuel  du  Luthier,  s.  h-a. 

PURITANI  DI  8C0ZIA,  I.  Opera  in  two 
acts  ;  words  by  Count  Pepoli,  music  by  BellinL 
Written  for  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and 
Lablache,  and  produced  at  the  Th^tre  des 
Italiens,  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1835.  In  London,  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  as  '  I  Puritani  ed  i  Cavalieri,* 
May  21,  1835.  G. 

PURITAN'S  DAUGHTER,  THR  *  A  grand 
romantic  drama '  in  three  acts  ;  words  by  J.  V. 
Bridgeman,  music  by  Balfe.  Produced  at  the 
EngUsh  Opera-House,  Covent  Garden,  London, 
Nov.  30,  1861  (Pyne  and  Harrison).  g. 

PYE,  EsLLOW  John,  the  son  of  a  merchant, 
was  bom  at  Exeter,  Feb.  9,  1812.  His  musical 
tendencies  showed  themselves  early.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  in  February  1828, 
immediately  after  its  foundation,  and  took  the 
first  pianoforte  lesson   ever  given  within  its 
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walls.  This  was  from  Cipriani  Potter.  He 
also  studied  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  com- 
position there,  under  Dr.  Crotch,  the  Principal, 
and  remained  a  pupil  till  1829.  He  returned 
in  1880  to  Exeter,  and  for  some  years  ei\joyed 
considerable  local  fame  in  the  south-west  of 
England.  In  1882  he  gained  the  Gresham 
medal  for  his  full  anthem,  *  Turn  Thee  again,  O 
Lord  '  (Novello),  which  with  other  anthems  of 
his  is  in  use  in  the  Cathedrals.  In  1842  he 
took  the  degree  of  Mu8.6ac.  at  Oxford.  [He 
was  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  from 
1846,  and  in  1858  gave  up  the  professional 
career,  and  went  into  business  (in  the  firm  of 
Plasket  k  Co.,  wine  merchants)  in  London, 
where  he  retained  his  connection  with  the  art 
by  joining  the  direction  of  the  R.  A.M.,  succeed- 
ing Sir  G.  Clerk  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  management  (1864-67).  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Executive  and  Finance  Com- 
mittees of  the  National  Training  School  of 
Music ;  he  joined  the  committee  of  the  Bach 
Choir  on  its  foundation  in  1876,  and  was  on 
the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  from 
the  beginning  of  that  institution  in  1888.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Madrigal  Society, 
its  treasurer  in  1856,  and  vice-president  in 
1891.  Madrigals  of  his  own  gained  the  Society's 
prize  in  1888  and  1891.  He  was  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion. A  chant  of  his  is  among  the  best  and 
most  familiar  of  modem  productions  of  the  kind. 
He  died  at  Exmouth,  Sept.  22, 1901  (see  Musical 
Times,  1901,  p.  756).  His  published  works, 
besides  those  mentioned,  comprise  'Stray 
Leaves,'  12  Nos.  (Lambom  Cock  &  Co.),  4  Full 
Anthems  (Novello),  3  Short  Full  Anthems  (Do.), 
Songs,  etc.  o. 

PYNE,  Louisa  Fanny,  daughter  of  George 
Pyne  (alto  singer,  bom  1790,  died  March  15, 
1877),  and  niece  of  James  Kendrick  Pyne  (tenor 
singer,  died  Sept  23,  1857),  was  bom  Augost 


27,  1882.  At  a  very  early  age  she  studied 
singing  under  Sir  George  Smart,  and  in  1842 
appeared  very  successfully  in  public  with  her 
elder  sister,  Susan  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Standing,  a  baritone  singer,  known  pro- 
fessionally as  Celli).  In  1847  the  sisters  per- 
formed in  Paris.  In  August  1849  Louisa  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stsge  at  Boulogne 
as  Amina  in  'La  Sonnambula.'  On  Oct.  1 
following  she  commenced  an  engagement  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  as  Zerlina,  in  an  English 
version  of  <  Don  Juan.'  Her  first  original  part 
was  Fanny  in  Macfarren's  '  Charles  the  Second,' 
produced  Oct  27,  1849.  On  March  1850  she 
sang  at  the  Philharmonic ;  was  engaged  the 
same  year  at  Liverpool,  and  in  1851  at  the 
Haymarket  On  August  14,  1851,  she  per- 
formed the  Queen  of  Night  in  '  U  Flauto  Magioo ' 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera.  She  also  sang  in 
oratorios  and  at  concerts.  In  August  1854  she 
embarked  for  America  in  company  with  her 
sister  Susan,  W.  Harrison,  and  BorranL  She 
performed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  for  three  seasons,  being  received  every- 
where with  the  greatest  favour.  On  her  return 
to  England  in  1856  she,  in  partnership  with 
Harrison,  formed  a  company  for  the  performance 
of  English  operas,  which  ^ey  gave  first  at  the 
Lyceum  and  afterwards  at  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  G<Mxien  Theatres,  until  1862,  when  tiie 
partnership  was  dissolved.  [See  Harrison, 
William,  vol.  ii.  p.  834.]  Miss  Pyne  subse- 
quently appeared  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  In 
1868  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Frank  Bodda,  the 
baritone  singer.  She  retired  from  public  life, 
and  devoted  herself  to  teaching.  Her  voice 
was  a  soprano  of  beautiful  quality  and  great 
compass  and  flexibility ;  she  sang  with  great 
taste  and  judgment,  and  excelled  in  the  florid 
style,  of  which  she  was  a  perfect  mistress.  [She 
received  a  pension  from  the  Civil  List,  in  1896, 
and  died  in  London,  March  20, 1 904.]    w.  h.  h. 
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MACBETH.  P.  8a,  line  20,  add  that  in  an 
itooount  of  1748  at  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre, 
Dublin,  the  '  Macbeth '  music  \a  ascribed  to 
Purcell.  w.  H.  o.  f. 

MaoDOWELL,  E.  a.  p.  66,  line  37,  far 
*  first '  read  *  fifth.'  P.  6a,  add  date  of  death  at 
New  York,  Jan.  24,  1907. 

MACKENZIE,  Sib  A.  C.  P.  9b,  line  81, 
for  '¥.  N.  Jewson,'  read  *F.  B.  Jewson.' 

MAOPHERSON.  P.  V2,/ar  Christian  names, 
read  'Stewart.' 

MADRIGAL.  P.  16a,  line  7  from  bottom, 
for  'merchant'  recui  'choirman  of  St  Paul's' 
(see  Yokoe).  P.  17a,  lines  2-3, /or  'Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,'  read  '  Royal  College  of 
Music.' 

MADRIGAL  SOCIETY.  Line  6  of  article, 
for  'Europe'  read  'London.*  The  Hibernian 
Catch  Club  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  society  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  P.  1 96,  line  8  from  bottom, 
for  'Ur.'read  'Dr.' 

MAHLER,  GusTAV.  Add  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1907  he  went  to  New  York  as  one 
of  the  principal  conductors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  and  was  re-engaged  for  the  season 
of  1908-9.  In  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year 
he  was  engaged  as  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  in  New  York.  On  Sept.  19, 
1908,  his  seventh  symphony  was  played  at 
Prague,  and  the  eighth  is  announced  for 
performance  in  the  autumn  of  1910. 

MALIBRAN.  P.  85a,  lines  8-4,  far  'the 
Morley  Arms,  Matlock '  read  '  the  Mosley 
Hotel,  Manchester.' 

MANCINELLI.  Last  line  but  one  of  article, 
for  '  oratorio '  read  'cantata,'  and  add  that  his 
opera,  'Paolo  e  Francesca,'  was  produced  at 
Bologna,  Nov.  11,  1907. 

MANNS,  Sir  August.  P.  48a,  line  25,  for 
'  1847 '  read  '  1857.'  Add  that  he  died  March 
1,  1907. 

MARCHESI,  Salvatore.  Add  that  he 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  20,  1908. 

MARIO,  as  to  the  date  of  birth,  the  register 
of  the  baptism  in  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Cecilia 
at  Cagliari,  Oct  18,  1810,  supports  the  date 
given  in  Baker's  Dictionary,  Line  5  from 
end  of  article  add  that  his  farewell  appearance 
took  place  at  Covent  Garden  in  1871,  in  'La 
Favorita.' 

MARSCHNER.  P.  62a,  line  85,  add  that 
'  Hans  Heiling '  was  first  given  at  Berlin,  not 
Hanover. 

MARTIN,  Sib  G.  C.  Line  19  of  article, 
delete  the  words  'and  Evening.' 

MARTUCCI.  Add  that  he  died  in  Naples, 
June  1,  1909. 

MARTY,  E.  G.  Add  that  he  died  in  Paris, 
Oct  11,  1908. 

MASSENET.  P.  88a,  line  9,  add  that 
'  Ariane '  was  produced  at  tiie  Paris  Op^ra,  Oct 


81,  1906,  and  'Bacchus'  at  the  Paris  Opdn, 
May  5,  1909.  The  five-act  'Don  Quichotte' 
was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  19,  1910. 

MEIBOM.  line  8  from  end  of  article, /or 
' Jais'  read  'Jan.' 

MELBA.  Line  8  of  article,  for  '  1859  '  read 
'  1861 '  (evidence  of  the  certificate  of  birth). 
P.  106a,  line  8,  for  '  Die  Walk^e '  read  *  Sieg- 
fried. '  Add  that  an  enthusiastic  biography  of  the 
singer  by  Miss  Agnes  Murphy  appeared  in  1909. 

MENDELSSOHN.  P.  152a,  line  16,  for 
'1466' read  *  146a.' 

MERSENNUS.  Line  16,  add  that  his  most 
important  work  is  Hdrmonie  universelle,  1686, 
as  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  article.  Line  6 
from  end,  delete  TraictS  de  Vorgue  (1635),  aa 
that  is  part  of  the  Hamwnie  universelle. 

MIDAS.  Line  9,  add  that  it  was  played 
privately  at  Lurgan  in  1760,  and  was  brought 
out  at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre,  Dublin,  Jan. 
22,  1762.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.  P. 
201a,  line  8,  for  '  Sunday '  read  '  Saturday. ' 

MONK,  K  G.  Line  15,  of  article,  for 
' Collins 'reorf  'Calkin.' 

MONRO,  G.  Line  8,  add  that  he  had  a 
benefit  concert  in  London  on  March  16, 
1722.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

MOORE,  T.  P.  2575,  line  15  from  bottom, 
for  '  only  '  read  '  second ' ;  he  had  written  an 
operatic  piece  '  The  Gipsy  Prince '  with  music 
by  Michael  Kelly,  which  was  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  July  24, 1801.    w.  h.  o.  f. 

MOOREHEAD.  line  16,  /or  '  1880  '  read 
'  1800.' 

MORITZ,  Landgraf  of  Hesse -Cassel.  For 
an  account  of  Dowland's  visit  to  him,  see 
vol.  i.  p.  725a,  and  Peacham's  Compleat  Oentle- 
man  (1684),  p.  99,  for  a  tribute  to  the  Land- 
grafs  skilL 

MOUNTAIN,  Henry.  Add  that  in  1751  he 
was  one  of  the  Rotunda  band  in  Dublin,  and 
in  1765-85  was  leader  of  the  Dublin  City 
Music.  He  was  appointed  to  Covent  Garden  in 
1794  in  succession  to  Baumgarten,  and  died  in 
1796.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

MUHLFELD,  R.  Add  that  he  died  June  1, 
1907. 

MUFFAT.  P.  8186,  line  8,  the  date  of 
'  Componimenti  musical! '  is  shown  by  Mr.  P. 
Robinson,  of  Rusholme,  Manchester,  to  be  a 
good  deal  later  than  1727.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  referred  to  in  the  title  did  not 
become  Grand  Duke  till  July  1737,  and  was 
not  even  selected  (provisionally)  till  Oct  1735. 
As  the  Emperor  died  in  1740,  we  get  1785 
and  1740  as  the  extreme  limits.  (Compare 
Chrysander's  preface  to  the  reprint  of  the  work 
in  1894.) 

MUSIC-PRINTING.  P.  825a,  line  19  from 
bottom,  for  'changed  his  name  to'  read  'waa 
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followed  by.'  P.  8276,  linoB  4-8  from  bottom, 
the  sentence  in  square  brackets  refers  to  the 
first  use  of  lithography  in  England  for  music- 
printing  ;  Alois  Senefelder,  the  inyentor  of 
iithography,  printed  music  from  about  1796  ; 
he  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Andr^  of 
Offenbach.  See  the  notice  of  Senefelder  in  the 
AUgem.  Deutsche  Biographie, 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  COLLEO- 
TIONS  OF.  P.  8876,  in  the  list,  Leyden,  now 
in  section  6,  under  Germany,  should  be  placed 
in  section  7,  under  Holland.  Under  Florence, 
add  that  Signer  A.  Eraus,  figlio,  published  in 
1910  a  description  of  his  One-Key-hoarded 
Clavieytherium  in  English,  with  a  photograph. 

NAGELI,  J.  G.  In  the  musical  example,  a 
bass  clef  should  be  added  before  the  last  note 
in  the  lower  stave. 

NANINI,  G.  M.  Add  that  a  bibliography 
of  his  works  is  in  the  Kirehenmusikalisehes 
Jahrbueh  for  1891  ;  see  the  same  publication 
for  1898,  p.  29. 

NAPRAVNIK.  Line  2,  /or  '  12/26 '  read 
•12/24.' 

NEALK  Line  17  of  article,  for  'its  first 
public  performance'  read  *the  first  public 
performance  of  the  "  Messiah." ' 

NEEFK  P.  S69a,  line  20,  correct  date  of 
Yan  den  Eeden's  death,  as  he  was  buried  on 
June  20,  1782. 

NERUDA.  Line  22  of  article,  in  the  date 
of  birth  of  WUma,  Lady  Hall^/or  '  March  29/ 
read  *  March  21.'  Line  15  from  end  of  article, 
add  that  Ludwig  Norman  died  in  1885. 

NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  SOCIETIES.  P. 
867a,  line  7  firom  bottom,  for  *  Jan.  9,'  read 
'Jan.  16.' 

NICOLINI.  Line  20  from  end  of  article,  add 
that  he  sang  in  Dublin  in  March-June,  1711. 

NIECKS,  F.  P.  877,  add  that  his  Pro- 
gramme Music  of  fowr  Centuries  was  published 
in  1907. 

NOEL.  P.  887a,  line  18  from  end  of 
article,  /or  *  J.  L.  Hotton  *  read  *  J.  C.  Hotton.' 

NORDICA  P.  890a,  line  20,  far  '  created ' 
read  *  sang.'  At  end  of  article,  add  that  this 
third  marriage  was  implicitly  denied  in  the 
New  York  Nation,  April  11.  1907.  On  July 
29,  1909,  she  was  again  married  to  Mr.  George 
W.  Young  in  London,  and  gave  concerts  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year. 

NORWICH  FESTIVAL.  At  end  of  article 
add  a  reference  to  Annals  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Triennial  Musical  Festivals,  by  R.  H. 
Legge  and  W.  E.  Hansell,  1896. 

NO VELLO.  P.  41 2a,  line  20,  add  that  Qara 
NoYello  (Countess  Gigliuoci)  died  at  Rome, 
March  12,  1908.  A  yolume  of  reminiscences 
by  her  Ib  announced  for  publication  in  1910. 

OAEELEY,  Sir  H.  S.  Line  24  of  article, 
add  that  he  died  at  Eastbourne. 

OBOE.  P.  4196,  Une  14  horn  bottom,  add 
that  The  Arte/ playing  on  the  EauUxris  explained 


was  printed  by  Thomas  Croese  in  London, 
1697. 

OBOE  D'AMORE.  Add  that  it  is  used  in 
the  score  of  Strauss's  '  Symphonia  Domestics.' 

O'CAROLAN.  P.  4286,  line  28,/ar  'six  of 
his  tunes,  namely'  read  'ten  of  his  tones, 
including.' 

OPERA  P.  4486,  line  26,  omit  the  words 
'  though  he  was  by  birth  an  Italian.'  P.  467a, 
line  4,  farr  *  Benda's  *  read  *  Edelmann's.'  Line 
7  from  bottom  of  same  column,  for  '1849' 
read  '  1749.'  Col.  2,  note  1,/or  *  Seihamei's' 
read  'Seilhamer's.'  P.  4686,  line  4  irom 
bottom,  for  '  a  French  importer  of  wines,'  read 

•  an  Irish  importer  of  French  wines.'  P.  470a, 
line  8,  for  '  Rayafinoli '  read  '  Rivafinoli.' 

ORATORIO.  P.  4886,  line  4  after  musicsl 
example,  for  *  Friedmann '  read  '  Friedemann.' 

ORGAN.  P.  549a,  line  9,  add  that  Qio- 
Tanni  Branca,  in  his  Z«  Maechine,  published 
at  Rome  in  1629,  has  a  plate  showing  the 
system  of  blowing  into  an  organ  by  hydraulio 
pressure,     (w.  h.  o.  f.)     P.  654a,  line  99,  for 

*  this  firm '  read  *  the  PoeitiYe  Organ  Company, 
Limited.' 

ORGANISTS,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF.  P. 
5646,  Une  87,  add  that  Sir  Walter  Parratt 
was  succeeded  aa  President  by  Sir  George 
Martin  in  1909. 

O'SULLIYAN,  Dbnis.  Add  that  he  died 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  1,  1908. 

OUSELEY.  P.  5776,  line  1,/or  -Church' 
read  *  College.' 

PADEREWSEI.  Add  to  list  of  compositions 
his  symphony  in  B  minor  played  by  the 
Boston  Orchestra,  under  Max  Fiedler,  on 
Feb.  12,  1909,  and  in  London  under  Richter, 
Nov.  9,  1909. 

PAGANINI.  P.  695a,  line  5  from  end  of 
list, /or  'T.  B.  Cramer'  read  'J.  B.  Cramer.' 

PAISIELLO.  P.  5986,  line  88,  correct  date 
of  'II  Marohese  di  Tulipano,'  as  that  opera 
was  played  in  London,  Jan.  21,  1786,  under 
Cherubini,  who  added  six  airs  of  his  own. 

PARISIAN  SYMPHONY.  Line  9  from 
end,  for  *  1788 '  read  « 1778.' 

PARRATT,  Sir  Walter.  Add  that  in 
1908  he  succeeded  Parry  as  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  1909 
resigned  the  presidentship  of  the  Royal  CoU^ 
of  Otganists. 

PARRY.  P.  6256,  line  81.  add  that  in 
1908  he  resigned  the  Oxford  Professorship 
through  ill -health.  Line  85,  add  that  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  firom 
the  University  of  Durham  in  1894.  line  4 
from  bottom  of  oolumn,/or  '1866'  read  '1886.' 
Add  to  list  of  compositions : — 


BjBBlumto  Fwm.  'Hi*  VUion  of  Ufa.'  lor  ■npww 
•oloa,  ehonu,  and  ordMrtm.    Cardiff  Vwitival.  1907. 

BngUih  I^Tlcs,  bk.  TlL  (IW):  'On  a  Tlou  the  ■ 
Anon. ;  '  FdUow  a  Shadow.'  Bon  Jonaon ;  *  Y* 
ntTfooA;  *0  now  aay  that  I  waa  ftdaa  of  Wii' 
*  Jnlla.'  HoRtek ;  *  Sloqp.'  Jvllan  Stargia. 

SngUah  lyrica,  hk.  tIU.  i  •  WImboo.' Jntkn  S«ai| 
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in  WinUr/  L.  B.  Mltekdl;  *]fuUm'«iid  'IMrtela  Wooda.'G«oc«» 
M •radith ;  '  Looklof  BMkwud.'  And  *  OnpM.'  JvUkb  BtnzgU 

Suite  In  F,  for  vwno  and  tIoIIb.    1907. 

CkntnU.  *  B«yaad  Umm  toIom  ttMra  is  PMoe.'  for  aopnuio  Mid 
buitona  mIim.  t^onm,  and  ordiMtnL    WoroMtar  Fastlval,  1908. 

■ng liah  I^Tiea,  bk.  ix.  09091  to  worda  by  Maiy  B.  Oolaridm)  z 
•niaa  ilapMta.'  'A  Fairy  Town.'  'Tba  Wltohai'  Wood.'  •  Wbotliar 
I  liT%' '  Axmida'a  Oardan.' '  Tha  Kaldan.'  and  'lliara.* 

Tba  fourth  aymphoay.  In  B  minor,  vaa  laifaly  rawxittan  and 
bvonfht  ont  at  a  Riilhannonlo  oonoart  in  1010. 

In  1909  WM  irabUahad  Sir  Hnbart  Parry's  admlrabla  and  ashaoi^ 


PART-BOOKS.  P.  6806,  line  27,  for  '  1660 ' 
read '  1667,' and  line  80,/w  « 1606' read  *1614.' 

PASSACAGLIA  Add  that  Bheinberger 
wrote  an  example  in  which  the  theme  appears  on 
the  snooessive  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  Arensky 
devised  one  of  six  crotchets  in  5-4  time,  so 
that  each  note  in  torn  receives  the  accent. 

PATRICK,  Richard.  Delete  line  8,  as  the 
service  referred  to  is  by  Nathaniel  Patrick, 
organist  of  Worcester  Cathedral  in  1697. 

PAUL,  ST.  line  18,/or 'Oct.  8,' read 'Oct  7.' 

PEDAL.  P.  668,  line  11  of  article,  /or 
'1786 'read  '1772.' 

PER60LESI.  In  list  of  works.  Section  III., 
add  another  'Laadate  pueri'  for  canto  solo, 
vocal  quartet,  strings  and  wind,  the  MS.  of 
which  is  in  the  Santini  Library.  line  4  from 
end  of  article,  add  that  Banck's  '  Arien  and 
Qesflnge  alterer  Tonmeister'  contains  an  air 
by  Pergolesi,  '  Se  cerca,  ae  dice.' 

PERI.  Line  22 .  from  end  of  article,  add 
that  Peri  died  in  1688.  Two  lines  below  add 
that  some  numbers  of  '  Dafne '  Were  discovered 
at  Brussels. 

PERIODICALS,  MUSICAL.  line  4  of  article, 
delete  'small.'  P.  6806,  line  18, /or  'March 
10'  read  'March  18.'  P.  681a,  line  6, /or 
'  1847 '  read  '  1862.'  Col.  2,  line  80, /or '  8vo ' 
read  'quarto.'  P.  6836,  line  7,/or  'monthly ' 
read  'weekly.'  P.  684a,  line  7,  add  that  the 
Irish  Musical  Monthly  existed  from  March  1, 
1902  to  Feb.  1908.  P.  6876,  line  1,  after 
« Jahrbuch '  add  '  (Ratisbon). ' 

PFEIFFER,  Georges.  Add  that  he  died 
in  Paris,  Feb.  14,  1908. 

PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  Add  to  the 
list  on  p.  708,  the  following : — 

1907.  (Bight  concerts.)  Cowen,  Colonne,  aod  Binding 
conducted.  Symphony,  G.  Enesca  Binding's 
violin  concerta  I^aches'STiolinconcerta  Arthur 
Hervey's  prelude  to  'lone.'  J.  B.  M'E wen's 
•Ck>ronach.'  Chadwick's  *OIeopatn.'  1st  app. 
Amy  Oastles,  Percy  Grainger,  Felix  Beniua, 
O.  Mangni^re. 

1006.  (Seven  concerts.)  Oondnctors :  Cowen,  Landoa 
Ronald,  Nlkisch,  and  Henry  Wood.  Svmphony, 
Sibelius.  Hubay's  violin  concerto.  YorkBowen's 
viola  concerto.  Harty's  'Comedy  Overture.* 
Berllos's  scena, '  Cleopatra. '  Bantock's '  Sappho. ' 
F.  Leoni's  scena,  '  The  Bells.'  1st  app.  uharlee 
Tree,  Herbert  Ftm,  Beta  d'Aiso,  Lionel  Tertis, 
Howard  Jones,  Edith  Clegg,  Zimballst,  Elena 
Gerhardt,  P.  LengyeL 

10064.  (Seven  conoerts.)  Condnctors:  Henry  Wood, 
Landon  Ronald,  Chevillard,  Mancinelli,  Bruno 
Walter,  Nikisch.  Symphony,  Elnr.  Overtures, 
etc— Mandnelli's  'Cleopatra,'  Ethel  Smyth's 
*  Wreckers,' Svendsen's  'Carnival  in  Paris,'  Paul 
Dukas's '  Apprenti  Soreier,'  Delins's  'In  a  Summer 
Garden,'  J.  jB.  M'Bwen's '  Grey  Galloway,*  Arthur 
Hervey's  'Suminar.' 


1000*10.  (Seven  conoerts.)    Conductors :  Elgar,  Bnino 
Walter,  Thomas  Beecham,  Mancinelli,  Nikisch, 


and  lAndon  Ronald.  Badunaninov's  second  sym- 
phony. Elgar's  second  'Wand  of  Touth'  suite. 
Manelnelll's  Romantic  Overture.  Ethel  Smyth's 
sonn.    1st  app.  Alice  Verlet,  B.  Schelling,  and 

PHILIPS,  Petkb.  p.  7076,  line  22  from 
end,  add  that  another  arrangement  of  the  1580 
pavan,  entitled  '"Wy  Engelen  gret,'  is  in  W. 
Swart's  '  Den  Lust-Hof  der  nienwe  Mueycke ' 
(Amsterdam,  1608).  P.  88,  in  the  list  at  end 
of  article,  add  that  a  yolome  of  masses  was 
published  poethomonsly  (see  the  KircJien- 
musilcaliaehea  Jahrbuch,  1899,  p.  89).  This  is 
identical  with  a  book  entered  in  a  list  of  the 
musical  library  of  John  IV.,  King  of  Portugal 
(1649),  as  No.  599:  'Missas  y  Salmos  .  .  . 
a  8  &  9  .  .  .  Obras  Postumas.'  After  this 
comes  a  yolume  of  'Motteteff  .  .  .  a  8,  2  partes,' 
also  described  as  poethumous  works,  though  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  eight-part  'Cantiones 
sacrae '  of  1 618  be  not  intended.  Of  the  Masses 
and  Psalms  no  copy  is  at  present  known  to 
exist. 

PIANOFORTR  P.  7286,  line  21,  add  that 
J.  C.  Bach  published  a  Sonata  for  the  Battle  of 
Bosbach,  'pour  le  Clavecin  ou  Forte -Piano,' 
about  1757-58,  not  later  than  the  latter  year. 
P.  7266,  line  17  from  bottom  of  text,  add 
that  William  Southwell  of  Dublin  patented 
an  upright  piano  with  six  octayes  on  Oct.  18, 
1794.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

PIANOFORTE-PLAYING.  P.  7826,  lines 
16-17,  for  the  title  of  C.  P.  £.  Bach's  treatise, 
read  '  Verwch  iiber  die  toahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spieleru* 

PORTMAN,  Richard.  Add  that  he  taught 
the.  Tirginal  in  1651,  and  that  in  1656  he  is 
mentioned  as  haying  recently  died  {Qxullen' 
Lexikon). 

POSITIVE  ORGAN.  P.  799a,  line  12, /or 
'c'"' read '/'".' 

POWER,  James.  P.  808a,  Une  5,  fvr 
*  1807  '  read  '  1808.' 

PROFESSOR.  P.  816a,  from  line  86  read 
as  follows :  The  Scottish  Universities  Com- 
missioners,  advised  by  London  and  Edinburgh 
musicians  and  musical  societies,  put  the 
chair  of  music  on  a  new  basis  by  ordinances 
issued  in  1898,  instituting  Degrees  in  Music 
(Mus.B.  and  Mas.D.),  and  a  Faculty  of  Music, 
and  regulating  the  duties  of  the  chair  and  the 
financial  arrangements.  The  Reid  Concert  was 
abolished,  and  series  of  Historical  Concerts 
substituted,  the  Professor's  salary  was  fixed  at 
£500,  and  the  class  expenses  at  £800  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  ayailable  money  assigned  to 
the  subsidising  of  the  concerts  and  other  musical 
purposes  connected  with  the  chair  of  music. 

The  Professor  giyes  Lectures  and  theoreti' 
cal  and  practical  instruction  in  the  following 
subjects  :  (1)  Harmony  (two  classes)  ;  (2) 
Goonterpoint  and  composition  ;    (8)  Musical 
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Form ;  (4)  History  of  Music  ;  (5)  Analysis 
^formal,  aesthetic,  and  biographical).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  aboye  there  are  tutorial  classes 
conducted  by  the  professor's  assistant.  The 
fee  for  some  of  the  classes  is  two  guineas,  for 
others  one.  The  Historical  Concerts,  which 
are  free  to  the  music  students,  university  staff, 
and  professional  musicians,  comprise  orchestral, 
choral,  chamber-music  and  solo  perfoimances. 
(Information  from  Professor  Niecks.)  Line  8 
from  bottom,  /or  *  1847  *  read  *  1845.'  Col.  2, 
lines  13-19,  refer  only  to  the  condition  of  the 
professorship  in  former  times,  the  present  pro- 
fessor not  being  expected  to  liye  in  Dublin,  nor 
to  conduct  the  Choral  Society.  On  the  death 
of  Professor  Prout,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
P.  C.  Buck. 

PROSKE.  Add  a  reference  to  the  biblio- 
graphy  in  the  Kirehenmusikalisches  Jahrbuch, 
for  1894,  with  a  diary  kept  by  Proske  while 
in  Italy. 

PROUT,  Ebenezer.  Add  that  he  died  at 
Hackney,  Dec.  5,  1909. 

PSALTER     P.  832a,  line  26  from  end, /or 

*  psalms '  recui  *  compositions.'  P.  8386,  line  6, 
add  that  between  1550  and  1553  six  editions 
of  Sternhold  were  printed.  P.  833,  footnote  3, 
/or  *The  unique  ao^j* recui  'The  copy  consulted.' 
P.  8346,  line  9  from  end,  for  *  two  interesting 
attempts'  read  'a  most  interesting  attempt' 
Line  6  from  end,  for  *  One  '  read  *  It. '  Line  5 
from  end,  deU  'the  other  to  the  68th.'  For 
*In  both'  read  'Here.'  P.  836a,  after  the 
title  of  the  1560  edition  add  the  reference  to 
footnote  1,  and  add  'The  same  title,  practically 
word  for  word,  appears  in  the  English  edition 
of  1561,  the  only  known  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,'  etc. 
Line  5  from  end  of  column,  remove  the  footnote 
reference  after  the  word  '  afterwards.'  Line  4 
from  end,  for  '  this  work '  rectd  *  the  edition 
of  1560.'  P.  8366,  lines  8-4,  for  '  forty-four, 
of  which  twenty  -  three  *  read  *  forty  -  two,  of 
which  twenty -four.'  Line  7,  for  'five'  read 
'  six.'  Line  10,  after  '  180th'  add  *60th,  127th, 
129th,  and  "Commandments."'  Omit  lines 
13-19  of  same  paragraph.  Line  8  before  the 
musical  example,  for  '  sixty-three  *  read  '  sixty- 
two.*  Same  line,  for  *  twenty  -  two  *  read 
'  twenty- four.'  The  harmonised  version  of  Ps. 
100  in  the  same  column  is  from  Claudin  le 
Jeune's  collection,  Leyden,  1638.  P.  886a, 
lines  3-4,  omit  the  sentence  beginning  'The 
145th,'  and  add  the  footnote  reference  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph.     P.  837a,  line  13,  for 

*  the  unique  copy  is  in  the  John  Ryland '  read 
'a  copy  is  in  the  John  Rylands.'  Line  2 
below  the  title  of  1662  edition,  after  'sixty- 
five'  add  'including  a  few  duplicates.'    Same 


line,  for  '  14 '  read  '  10,'  and  in  the  next  Hue, 
for  'Seven*  read  'Nine.'  Lines  6-12,  below 
the  same  title,  omit  the  sentences  from  'Nothing 
more  has  been  taken '  down  to  '  set  to  similar 
words.'  P.  8376,  line  18;  after  '  1561  *  add 
'1562.'  Line  24,  after  'and'  add  'those  of 
1570,  1673,  1588,  1584,  1688,  1690.'  P. 
8396,  in  the  title  of  Daman's  1679  psalter,  for 
'  Damon '  read  '  Daman '  and  for  '  unseemly ' 
read  'unseemely.'  P.  840a,  line  23,  omit 
'four.'  Omit  also  note  1  on  same  page.  P. 
8406.  The  title  of  Daman's  second  book  is  as 
follows  :  '  The  second  Booke  of  the  Musicke  of 
M.  William  Damon,  late  one  of  her  maieaties 
Musitions  ;  conteining  all  the  tunes  of  David's 
Psalmes,  as  they  are  ordinarily  soung  in  the 
Church  ;  most  excellently  by  him  composed  into 
4  parts.  In  which  Sett  the  highest  part 
singeth  the  Church  tune.  Published  for  the 
recreation  of  such  as  delight  in  Musicke :  By 
W.  Swayne,  Gent  Printed  by  T.  Este,  the 
assign^  of  W.  Byrd,  1691.'  Line  7,  after  this 
title,  for  '  Twelve '  read  '  Fourteen.*  Line  S,for 
'one'  read  'five,'  and /<7r  'in  single  common 
measure'  read  'among  them  the  tune,'  eta 
Line  10  from  end,  for  '  twenty  -  nine '  read 
'thirty-one.'  Line  9  from  end,  for  'twenty- 
seven  '  read  '  twenty-six.'  Line  3  from  end,  for 
'Five'  read  'Four.'  P.  841a,  lines  2  and  S, 
omit  the  words  '  two  '  and  '  London  and.' 
Line  16,  for  'two'  read  'three.'  P.  8426, 
line  25,  for  'five'  read  'four.'  Line  26,  for 
'three'  read  'two.'  P.  843a,  line  5  after  title, 
omit  'forty.*  Line  15  from  end,  for  '100' 
read  *  105,'  and  /or  •  38 '  read  '  28.'  Line  12 
from  end,  for  *31'  read  'a  large  proportion.' 
Line  1 1  from  end,  for  *  Douland  and  Hooper 
have  each'  read  'Douland  has.'  P.  8436, 
line  7,  after  musical  example,  for  '  Cranford,  2/ 
read  '  Ci-anford,  1,'  and  a  line  below,  for 
' Ravenscroft,  48,'  read  'Martin  Pierson,  1, 
and  Ravenscroft,  61.'  P.  8446,  line  10,  for 
'1636'  read  '1638,*  and /or  the  first  words 
of  the  title,  read  '  A  paraphrase  upon  the 
Divine  Poems,'  etc.  P.  846a,  line  2,  after 
title  of  Play  ford's  psalms,  for  'thirty-five* 
read  'thirty -four.'  Line  5  after  title,  after 
'Church  tunes*  add  'one  from  Wither.*  line 
27  after  title,  for  '  one  other,  not  a  Church 
tune,'  read  'Southwell,  and  the  Lamentationa.' 
P.  8456,  for  the  first  line  after  the  title  read 
'  Apart  from  the  reasons  given  by  Playford  for 
setting  the  tunes.*  P.  846a,  after  musical 
example,  after  '  On  the  next  page '  add  '  of  the 
Harmonious  Companion.' 

PUCCINL     Add  that  'Madama  Butterfly' 
was  given  at  Covent  Garden,  July  10,  1905. 

PYNE,   Louisa.      Line  18   from    end    of 
article,  for  •  1862 '  read  <  1864/ 
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